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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Thou  deidiite  tuid  dying  year ', 
Piophclic  of  our  final  fall ; 
Thj  buda  ore  gone,  Ihy  leaves  are  «TC, 

Th;  beautiei  ahrauded  in  the  pall ; 
And  all  tbe  garniture  that  shed 
A  brilliancy  upon  thy  prime, 
Hath  like  a  morning  viiion  fled 
Unto  Ihfl  expanded  grave  of  tune." 

Jime  G.  Baoon. 

N  the  22d  of  November,  1848,  I  left  New 
York  to  visit  the  Southern  portions  of  the 
Id  Thirteen  States,  made  memorable  by 
rents  of  the  War  for  Independence.  Aware 
^ck  of  public  facilities  for  travel  below 
id  not  doubting  that  many  of  the  localities 
to  visit  were  fer  dbstant  from  public  high- 
oumey  with  my  own  conveyance,  with  an 
roughness  not  vouchsafed  by  steam  or  stage- 
d  a  strong,  good-natured  horse,  haraested 
wagon,  stowed  my  luggage  under  the  seat, 
a  bright  and  balmy  af\emoon  departed  on 
in  hundred  miles.  The  wisdom  of  my  re- 
lade  manifest,  for,  in  some  portion!  of  the 
Id  not  have  been  procured  to  convey  me  to 
)  of  miles  apart,  and  scores  of  miles  away 
lonely  journey  ;  sometimes  among  mount- 
:mps.  sometimes  through  vast  pine  forests 
metimes  amid  the  most  interesting  natural 
It  was  to  me  a  journey  of  great  interest ; 
Dg  fmm  one  hallowed  locaUty  to  another, 
alter  leaving  the  Appomattox,  were  all  forgotten  when  silting  down,  pencil 
in  hand,  in  the  midst  of  some  arena  consecrated  by  patriotism  and  love  of 

country.     Then  glorious  associations  would  crowd  thickly  npon  the  memory,  weanness  and 

privations  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  truthful  heart  would  chant, 

■'  Great  God  '.  we  thanV  thee  for  Ihii  home—  "  Still  may  hot  flowers  ontrampled  apring. 

Thiabounteoua  birth-land  of  the  free;  Her  harreata  wave,  her  citiea  riao; 

Where  wanderen  from  afar  may  come  And  yet,  tUl  Time  ahall  fold  hia  wing. 

And  breathe  the  aii  of  Ubertj !  lUmain  earth'a  loTelieal  paradise  •" 

W.  J.  PiSOMI. 
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Perth  Amboy.  Its  original  Settlement  and  Protpecti.  Goremor  William  Franklin 

In  Rucceeding  pages  I  shall  endeavor  to  impart  to  my  readers  some  of  the  pleasures  and 
profits  of  this  Southern  journey,  extended,  afler  leaving  my  horse  and  wagon  at  Camden, 
in  South  Carolina,  to  nearly  fourteen  hundred  miles  further. 

I  left  New  York  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  steam-boat  Transport^  of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Rail-road  Company.  We  passed  out  at  the  Narrows  at  four  o'clock 
between  Forts  Hamilton  and  La  Fayette,  and,  traversing  Raritali  Bay,  on  the  southeast 
side  of  Staten  Island,  reached  South  Amboy  at  twilight,  where  I  remained  until  morning. 
This  little  village  is  situated  upon  the  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  and  is  the  terminus 
of  the  rail- way  from  Philadelphia.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Raritan  is  Perth  Amboy,  ^  a 
pleasant  place,  a  port  of  entry,  and  a  locality  of  considerable  historic  interest.  It  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  New  York,  and  ten  from  New  Brunswick  ;  the  latter  lies  at  the  head 
of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Raritan.  Upon  this  point  the  first  proprietors  of  New  Jer- 
sey intended  to  build  a  city.  "  If  the  Lord  permit,"  they  said,  in  their  published  account 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  region,  **  we  intend,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  erect  and 
build  our  principal  town,  which,  by  rei^son  of  situation,  must,  in  all  probability,  be  the  most 
considerable  for  merchandise,  trade,  and  fishing  in  those  parts.  It  is  designed  to  be  placed 
upon  a  neck  or  point  of  land  called  Ambo  Point,  lying  on  Raritan  River,  and  pointing  to 
Sandy  Hook  Bay,  and  near  adjacent  to  the  place  where  ships  in  that  great  harbor  com- 
monly ride  at  anchor."  It  was  called  *'  a  sweet,  wholesome,  and  delightful  place ;"  and 
William  Penn  said,  on  taking  a  view  of  the  land,  *<  I  have  never  seen  such  before  in  ray 
life."  The  town  was  laid  out  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  lots,  many  buildings  were  erected, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  the  commercial  rival  of  New  York.  A  city  charter  was  obtained  for 
it  in  1718.  William  Eier  was  the  first  mayor,  and  James  Alexander — ^the  father  of  Lord 
Stirling,  of  the  Continental  army — was  the  first  recorder.  Barracks  for  .soldiers  were  built 
there  in  1758—9,  and  were  first  occupied  by  the  English  troops  on  their  return  from  Ha- 
vana in  1761. 

Perth  Amboy  was  the  place  of  residence  of  Governor  Franklin  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  during  that  war.'     It  was  in  posses- 

^  This  point,  when  first  mentioned  in  the  East  Jersey  records,  bears  the  Indian  name  of  Ompage^  of  which 
,dmbo  or  Amboy  is  a  comiption.  The  white  settlement  there  was  for  some  time  called  Perth,  in  honor  of 
the  Earl  of  Perth,  one  of  the  proprietors ;  but  the  name  of  Ambo  was  so  often  mentioned,  that  at  last  it  was 
called  Perth  Amboy. 

*  William  Franklin,  the  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  only  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  He 
was  born  in  1731.  He  was  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  for  a  short  time,  and  served  as  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  fooght  bravely, 
under  Abercrombie,  at  Ticonderoga.  He  visited  England,  with  his  father,  toward  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  Scotland  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  recommended  him  to  Lord  Fairfax.  That 
nobleman  appointed  him  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  a  time  he  was  very  popular  with  the  people.  He 
was  a  decided  monarchist,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  disputes  with  Great  Britain  he  took  sides  against 
his  father.  He  involved  himself  in  quarrels  with  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  people  became 
very  hostile  to  him  before  the  close  of  his  administration  in  1776.  On  the  23d  of  May  of  that  year,  the 
first  Provincial  Congress  df  New  Jersey  commenced  their  session  at  Trenton,  and  the  royal  government 
soon  afterward  ceased  to  exist.  A  constitution  was  adopted  in  July,  1776.  William  Livingston  was  elected 
governor  in  place  of  Franklin,  and  that  deposed  servant  of  royalty,  declared  by  the  Congress  of  New  Jersey 
to  be  an  enemy  to  liberty,  was  seized  in  his  own  house  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Wind- 
ham,  Connecticut,  at  which  place,  and  also  in  Litchfield  jail,  he  was  confined  for  some  time.  [See  p.  436, 
vol.  i.]  When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  chief  command  in  America  in  1778,  Governor  Franklin  was  exchanged 
for  some  American  prisoners,  and  released.  He  went  to  New  York,  where  he  served  for  a  short  period 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Loyalists.  In  West's  picture  of  the  Reception  of 
the  American  Loyalists  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1783,  Governor  Franklin  is  a  prominent  personage 
represented.  A  copy  of  this  picture  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Franklin  went  to  England 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  November,  1813,  enjoying  a  pension  of  $4000 
per  annum.  He  and  his  father  were  reconciled  in  1784,  after  an  alienation  often  years.  The  doctor,  how- 
ever, could  not  forget  his  political  delinquency.  In  his  will,  after  devising  to  his  son  all  the  books  and  pa- 
pers of  his  in  possession  of  the  governor,  and  also  all  debts  standing  against  him  on  his  account-books,  he 
says,  *^  The  part  he  acted  against  roe  in  the  late  war,  which  is  of  public  notoriety,  will  account  for  my  Icav- 
ng  him  no  more  of  an  estate  he  endeavored  to  deprive  me  of."*     Governor  Franklin's  wife  died  in  1778 

'  •  Sparks's  Life  of  Franklin,  599.  "  ' 
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Danl^>'>  Recollection  of  military  Affairi  at  Perth  Amboj.  Journey  to  Crosawicka.  Miaaionary  Operationa  there 

sion  of  the  British  much  of  the  time ;  and  one  of  the  many  pictures  of  life  of  varied  hue 
there  presented,  is  given  hy  William  Dunlap  (who  was  horn  there),  in  his  History  of  tlie 
Arts  of  Design,  "  Here  were  centered/'  he  says,  **  in  addition  to  those  cantoned  in  the 
place,  all  those  [troops]  drawn  in  from  the  Delaware,  Princeton,  and  Brunswick ;  and  the 
flower  and  pick  of  tho  army,  English,  Scotch,  and  German,  who  had  at  that  time  heen 
brought  in  from  Rhode  Island.  Here  was  to  be  seen  a  party  of  forty-second  Highlanders, 
in  national  costume,  and  there  a  regiment  of  Hessians,  their  dress  and  arms  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  first.  The  slaves  of  Anspach  and  Waldeck  were  there — the  first  somber  as 
night,  the  second  gaudy  as  noon.  Here  dashed  by  a  party  of  the  seventeenth  dragoons,  and 
there  scampered  a  party  of  Yagers.  The  trim,  neat,  and  graceful  English  grenadier  ;  the 
careless  and  half-savage  Highlander,  with  his  flowing  robes  and  naked  knees,  and  the  im- 
movably stifl*  Grerman,  could  hardly  be  taken  for  parts  of  one  army.  Here  might  be  seen 
soldiers  driving  in  cattle,  and  olhers  guarding  wagons  loaded  with  household  furniture,  in- 
stead of  the  hay  and  oats  they  had  been  sent  for. 

"  The  landing  of  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  from  the  ships  which  transplanted  the 
troops  from  Rhode  Island ;  their  proud  march  into  the  hostile  neighborhood,  to  gather  the 
produce  of  the  farmer  for  the  garrison ;  the  sound  of  the  musketry,  which  soon  rolled  back 
upon  us ;  the  return  of  the  disabled  veterans  who  could  retrace  their  steps,  and  the  heavy 
march  of  the  discomfited  troops,  with  their  wagons  of  groaning  wounded,  in  the  evening,  are 
all  impressed  on  my  mind  as  pictures  of  the  evils  and  the  soul-stirring  scenes  of  war.  These 
lessons,  and  others  more  disgusting,  were  my  sources  of  instruction  in  the  winter  of  1776— 7.'*' 
NoTcmber  23,  ^  ^^^  Amboy  for  Trcntou,  by  the  way  of  Crosswicks,  before  sunrise  the  next 
^^^  morning.  The  air  was  clear  and  frosty ;  the  pools  by  the  road  side  were  skimmed 
with  ice,  and  fields  and  fences  were  white  with  hoar  frost.  The  deep  sand  of  the  road  made 
the  traveling  heavy,  yet,  before  the  sun  was  fairly  up,  my  strong  horse  had  taken  me  half 
the  way  to  Spottswood,  ten  miles  distant.  I  passed  through  Spottswood,  Old  Bridge,  Hights- 
town,  and  Cranberry,  to  Allentown,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Amboy,  where  I  dined.  These 
villages  have  a  neat  and  thrifly  appearance.  Over  the  level,  sandy  country  through  which 
the  road  passes,  extensive  peach  orchards  are  spread  out,  covering  hundreds  of  acres.  Cross- 
wicks,' the  scene  of  some  stirring  events  in  the  Revolution,  is  situated  upon  a  ridge  on  the 
lefl  bank  of  Crosswicks  Creek,  four  miles  from  Allentown,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
Delaware  River.  The  creek  is  in  a  deep  ravine,  here  spanned  by  a  fine  latticed  bridge, 
erected  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  settled  by  the  Quakers  in 
1681,  and  was  a  place  of  suflBcient  importance  in  colonial  times  to  be  once  a  meeting-place 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  Among  the  Indians  at  Crossweeksung,  Brainerd  and  Ten- 
nant  labored  successfully,'  and  the  influence  of  the  Quakers  upon  that  tribe  was  sensi- 


bly felt.  Here  a  small  detachment  of  the  American  army  was  stationed  afler  the  first  en- 
gagement at  Trenton,  where  the  Hessians  were  captured  ;  and  here  one  division  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  marching  from  Philadelphia  toward  Monmouth,  in  June,  1778,  were  pretty  se- 
verely handled  by  a  party  of  Americans.  The  troops  of  the  enemy  marched  in  three  di- 
visions from  Philadelphia  t  one  by  Mount  Holly,  one  through  Columbus,  and  the  third  by 
Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware,  near  the  mouth  of  Crosswicks  Creek.  Near  the  latter  place 
was  a  draw-bridge,  and  as  the  British  attempted  to  repair  it  for  the  purpose  of  crossing,  the 
militia  regiments  of  Colonels  Frelinghuysen,^  Van  Dyke,  and  Webster,  stationed  near,  rushed 

jnst  before  his  release  from  imprisonment.  On  a  monumental  tablet  in  St.  Paul's  Chnrch,  New  York,  it  is 
inscribed  that,  "  compelled  to  part  from  the  husband  she  loved,  and  at  length  despairing  of  the  soothing  hope 
of  his  return,  she  sunk  of  accumulated  distresses,"  &o.  His  son,  William  Temple  Franklin,  who  edited  his 
grandfather^s  works,  died  at  Paris  in  May,  1823. 

*  Hittory  of  the  Jirtt  of  Detign,  vol.  ii. 

'  Tbis  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  appellation  of  the  place,  Crottweeknmg^  signifying  a  ieparation. 
The  creek  separates  into  two  branches  not  far  from  the  village. 

*  In  less  than  one  year  after  Brainerd  commenced  preaching  among  them,  he  baptized  no  less  than  sc* 
cnty-seven  persons,  of  whom  thirty-eight  were  adults. — Allen's  Jimer.  Biog.  Hist.  Dictionary, 

*  Frederic  Frelinghnyseo  was  the  son  of  Reverend  John  Frelinghuysen,  of  Raritan,  New  Jersey.     He- 
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apon  them,  killed  fouT  and  wounded  MTeral.  The  enemy  \e(t  the  bridge  at  Boidentown, 
and,  maiohing  up  to  Croaawiclu,  attempted  to  repair  the  bridge  there,  which  the  Americans 
had  almost  destroyed.'  The  alert  proTiiiciala  were  ready 
to  receive  them ;  and  from  their  Btation  on  the  Wood- 
wardiville  aide  of  the  creek,  they  poured  upon  the  Brit- 
ons Tolleya  of  muilcetry,  which,  with  a  well-aimed  ahot 
occasionally  from  an  old  six-pounder,  eflectually  kept 
them  at  bay.  Being  rc-cnforced  the  next  day,  the  ene- 
my repaired  the  bridge,  crossed  it,  and  pursued  their 
march  toward  Allentown.  During  the  skirmish,  one  of 
the  cannon-balls  fired  by  the  Americans  struck  the  north 
wall  of  the  meeting-house  and  lodged  therein,  where  it  re- 
PuuH'  Hnms-         -  mained  until  the  building  was  repaired  a  few  years  ago. 

The  hole  made  by  the  ball  is  yet  visible  ;  the  dark  spot 
between  the  sills  of  the  two  upper  windows,  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  marks  the  place. 

The  American  troops  at  Crosswicks,  after  the  battle  of  Trenton,  used  the  meeting-house 
for  barracks ;  yet,  unlike  the  British  soldiers  who  occupied  churches  for  a  similar  purpose, 
they  neither  defaced  the  building,  nor  disturbed  the  society  in  their  publio  religious  duties. 
Every  Wednesday  and  Sunday  the  soldiers  withdrew,  the  benches  were  properly  arranged, 
and  worship  was  held  as  usual. 

During  my  brief  tarry  of  au  hour  and  a  half  at  Crosswicks,  I  visited  the  venerable  Mrs. 
Idell,  who  was  eighty-three  years  old.  She  clearly  remembered  the  advent  of  the  Araer- 
ioans  there,  after  the  battle  of  Trenton.  She  lived  with  her  brother,  two  or  three  miles 
fnm  the  meeting-house.  Twelve  American  officers,  on  horseback,  toot  possession  of  his 
house  while  himself  and  family  were  in  meeting.  The  parlor  was  filled  with  equestrian 
aocouterments,  and  she  and  two  other  children  "  almost  lost  their  wits  by  fright."  The  old 
lady  was  strong  in  mind  but  feeble  in  body  when  I  saw  her,  yet  she  was  able  to  sit  in  their 
plain  old  honse  of  worship  every  meeting-day. 

I  left  Crosswicks  at  four  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Trenton  at  sunset  It  was  a  pleasant 
drive  of  eight  miles  through  a  fertile  country  ;  the  well-filled  bams  and  barracks,  and  the 
numerous  haystacks,  denoting  bountiful  harvests.  I  passed  a  little  northward  of  Borden- 
town,  and  had  an  occasional  glimpse  of  its  spires  above  the  brown  tree-tops.  As  we  may 
not,  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  approach  so  near  this  pleasant  village  again,  let  us  slacken 
onr  pace  a  little  as  we  go  over  the  crown  of  the  hill,  from  whence  the  vane  of  the  Episco- 
pal church  is  visible,  and  consider  its  Revolutionary  history. 

Bordentown  is  "  a  city  upon  a  hill,"  and  ■■  can  not  be  hid."  It  is  at  the  elbow  of  the 
Delaware  River,  seven  miles  below  Trentou,  and  from  the  brow  of  the  eminence  on  which 
it  stands  there  ii  an  eztenuve  view  of  that  noble  stream  and  the  surrounding  country.  It 
derives  its  name  from  Joseph  Borden,  an  early  settler.  Here  both  the  Americans  and  Brit- 
iik  had  military  stores ;  and  hither  both  parties,  at  differeat  times,  dispatched  small  detach- 
ments to  surprise  and  capture,  or  destroy  them.     Here  a  strong  body  of  Hessians,  under 

graduated  at  Frincston  in  ITTO,  and  when  the  RevolaiioD  broke  out  he  entered  the  military  serriae  of  his 
eoimtry.  He  was  a  captsia  of  a  militia  company  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  Deceniber  26,  1776,  and,  it  is 
said,  was  (be  man  who  shot  Colonel  Rail,  the  oommaDder  of  the  Hessians.  He  was  aAerwacd  promoted  to 
the  rank  o(  colonel,  which  oflice  he  held  daiiag  the  war.  He  was  a  member  ol  the  old  Congress,  and,  un- 
dar  the  adtninLMratioa  of  Washington,  was  a  senator  from  New  Jersey.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years 
one  of  the  tmslees  o{  Princeton  College.  He  died  in  April,  1804,  aj^ed  about  ftfty-two  years.  Theodore 
FreliPghaysen,  late  United  Slates  senator  rran  New  Jersey,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Universitj  of  New  York, 

'  An  American  named  Clevenger,  who  had  cut  away  the  last  sleeper  of  the  hridge  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  killed  while  retreating.  He  was  the  only  man  whom  Ibc 
Americans  lost  in  the  aldnniBh. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  ihed  in  the  yard,  looking  southeast.  The  building  stands  in  the  centerof  alsrgc 
square,  is  of  imported  brick,  and  very  spaoiooi.  The  Qoakers  were  numerous  in  this  vicinity  in  ihe  tim* 
of  the  Revolntkic),  and  a  large  number  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  memben  of  that  aecl. 
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RevoIatioiiAry  EtciiU  at  Bordentown.  Joaeph  Bonaparte.  General  Dickinson.  Trenton. 

Count  Donop,  was  stationed  at  the  time  of  the  battle  at  Trenton.  One  of  the  several  ex- 
peditions sent  out  from  Philadelphia  by  the  enemy,  in  the  spring  of  1778,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  vessels  which  were  lying  in  Barnes's  and  Crosswicks  Creeks  at  this  place. 
Six  or  seven  hundred  troops  left  Philadelphia  about  ten  in  the  evening  on  the  7th  of  May, 
and  went  up  the  Delaware  in  a  flotilla  consisting  of  two  row-galleys,  three  other  armed  ves- 
sels, and  twenty-four  flat-bottomed  boats.  They  had  fair  winds  for  ten  miles  of  the  way,' 
when  a  calm  ensued,  and  they  were  obliged  to  row  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  They 
expected  to  reach  Bordentown  and  perform  their  destructive  work  before  dawn,  but  they  did 
not  arrive  there  until  late  in  the  forenoon.  Before  landing,  they  burned  two  frigates  at  the 
White  Hills,  a  little  below  the  village,  and  afterward  destroyed  several  smaller  vessels. 
They  landed  without  much  opposition,  burned  the  residence  of  Joseph  Borden,  committed 
some  petty  malicious  trespasses,  and  then  re-embarked.  The  next  day  they  proceeded  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Bile's  Island,  intending  to  make  a  descent  upon  Trenton ;  but  General 
Dickinson,'  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  gave  them  such  a  warm  reception,  that  they 
hastily  turned  their  prows  southward.  On  their  way  down  they  landed  at  Colonel  Kirk- 
bride's  farm,  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  burned  his  buildings,  and  seized  considerable  prop- 
erty. A  party  of  militia,  whom  General  Dickinson  sent  down  the  river,  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  sloop  which  the  enemy  had  filled  with  plunder,  and  took  prisoners  six  men  who 
were  on  board.  The  marauders  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  very  little  booty,  and  not  a 
particle  of  glory." 

At  Bordentown,  from  1816  until  1842,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  ex-king  of  Spain,  and 
brother  of  Napoleon,  resided.  His  park  and  grounds  comprised  about  fifteen  hundred  acres 
of  land,  which  his  taste  and  well-directed  expenditure  of  money  redeemed  from  almost  bar- 
renness, and  made  beautiful.  His  mansion  was  enriched  with  the  most  exquisite  works  of 
art  in  painting  and  sculpture,  for  the  gratification  of  himself  and  friends  ;  and  while  he  was 
ever  willing  to  display  these  for  the  pleasure  of  the  poor,  his  hand  was  open  to  their  wants. 
r  The  sun  was  vailed,  at  its  setting,  when  I  arrived  at  Trenton,^  by  an  ominous  red  vapoi 
that  betokened  a  storm.  True  to  the  "  sign,"  the  morning  following  was  lowery,  and  a 
chilly  east  wind  made  sketching  in  the  open  air  any  thing  but  pleasant.  I  was  busy  with 
my  pencil  until  the  rain  began  to  fall  at  noon.  At  two  o'clock  the  sun  peeped  out  for  a 
moment,  and  smiled  so  pleasantly  (yet  deceptively)  that  I  ordered  my  horse,  and,  accompa- 

*  The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  fiordeatown  is  twenty-six  miles. 

'  Philemon  Dickinson  was  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  Whig  of  the  truest  dye,  and 
entered  the  Revolutionary  army  at  the  outset  of  the  contest.  Although  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he 
cheerfully  hazarded  it  for  the  good  of  his  country,  preferring  poverty  with  liberty,  to  wealth  with  slavery. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Jersey  militia  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he  displayed  the  greatest  brav- 
ery. He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  his  state  af\er  the  establishment  of  the  present  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  in  various  civil  and  military  stations  he  discharged  his  duty  faithfully.  Twelve  years  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  were  passed  in  domestic  retirement  at  his  seat  near  Trenton,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1809,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

'  Howe,  in  the  Historical  CoUectiont  of  New  Jertey,  page  101,  records  one  or  two  incidents  of  this  incur- 
sion which  were  related  to  him  by  a  person  who  was  a  resident  there  at  the  time.  He  said  the  British  offi- 
cers dined  at  the  house  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  wHb, 
with  his  family,  was  absent  at  the  time.  A  young  lady,  eighteen  years  old,  named  Mary  Comely,  pro- 
vided the  dinner  for  them.  While  they  were  dining,  she  was  informed  that  the  soldiers  were  robbing  the 
houses  of  her  mother  and  grandmother,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  She  went  in,  and  stealthily  cut 
a  piece  from  the  skirt  of  one  of  the  soldiers'  coats.  This  she  handed  to  the  commander,  and  by  it  he  de- 
tected the  thief.  By  this  means  the  property  of  her  relations  and  some  neighbors  was  restored.  A  Whig, 
in  order  to  save  his  property,  slew  a  sheep,  and  made  a  good  dinner  for  the  soldiers ;  but,  before  the  meal 
was  ready,  the  bugle  sounded  for  the  troops  to  form  in  line.  The  dinner  was  partaken  of  by  Colonel  Bay- 
lor and  his  light  horse,  who  arrived  toward  evening. 

*  Trenton  is  the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  situated  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  Fallt,  thirty 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  first  settlements  were  made  by  Quakers,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  about 
1679.  The  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  was  called  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  Sankhican,  a  name  sig- 
nifying gun  or  firelock^  from  the  circumstance  that  a  tribe  of  Mohawks,  who  used  guns,  occupied  that  spot. 
A  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Assanpink  was  made  by  Colonel  William 
Trent,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1714,  and  from  him  Trent  Town  or  Trenton  derives  its  name. 
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nied  by  the  Honotable  G.  W.  Smyth,  of  Belvidere,  started  foi  M'Conkey'a  Ferry  (now  Tay- 
lonviJle),  eight  milee  above  Trenton,  the  place  where 

"  On  Cbristmu  da;,  in  sevenly-iix, 
Our  gallant  troDpa,  with  bajoocU  fixed. 
To  TrsDton  marcbed  awaj," 

and,  with  Waihiogton,  oroued  the  Delaware,  on  the  memorable  night  of  that  festival.  We 
had  ridden  scarcely  a  mile  before  the  raio  came  pattering  down  upon  out  wagon-top,  and 
when  we  returned  at  evening  the  atorm  had  iocreased  in  violence  to  that  of  a  drenching 
nunmer  shower.  The  road  passes  along  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  on  a  bright  sum- 
mer day  it  must  be  one  of  the  pleaaantest  drives  imaginable.  There  are  several  beautiful 
country-seats  on  the  way,  with  grounds  tastefully  laid  out  and  shaded.  Two  miles  from 
Trenton  is  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  an  immense  building,  having  nine  quadrangles,  and 
presenting  a  front  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  feeder  for  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal,  and  the  artificial  channel  made  along  the  river  bank  for  the  production  of  water 
power  at  Trenton,  are  crossed  and  paralleled  by  the  road  all  the  way  to  Yardleyville,  be- 
tween which  and  Taylorsville  the  great  dam  constructed  to  supply  these  streams  stretches 
across  the  Delaware.     Taylorsville  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  at  M'Conkey's  Ferry.     A 

noble  bridge,  six  hundred  feet 
long,  here  spans  the  river.  It 
is  supported  by  eight  piers,  eight- 
een feet  above  the  water  when 
the  stream  has  its  usual  depth. 
The  bridge  is  of  timber,  the  piers 
of  solid  masonry,  with  an  ice- 
breaker on  the  tipper  side.  The 
view  here  given  is  from  below 
the  bridge  on  the  Pennsylvania 
aide,  looking  northeast,  and  ex- 
hibits the  Jersey  shore  at  the 

can  army  landed,  an  event  whicn 
we  shall  consider  presently.  Mr.  Taylor,  an  old  resident  of  the  place,  pointed  out  the  spot, 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  where  a  log-house  stood  at  the  time.  The  one  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania side  was  upon  the  site  of  the  Temperance  House,  in  Taylorsville  ;  that  upon  the  Jer- 
sey shore  was  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  bridge. 

It  was  very  dark  when  we  reached  Trenton  in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  With  the  feel- 
ings of  the  silly  mortal  who  thought  a  brook  would  soon  mn  dry  because  the  stream  was  so 
■wifl,  I  hoped  for  a  bright  morning  because  the  rain  came  down  deluge-like.  Let  us  turn 
irom  the  present  and  commune  an  hour  with  the  past. 

Fort  Washington,  on  the  east  hank  of  the  Hudson,  near  New  York  city,  fell  into  the 
Hands  of  the  enemy  on  the  16th  of  November,  1776,  and  the  garrison  of  nearly  three  thou- 
and  men  became  prisoners  of  war.  The  skirmish  at  White  Plains  had  recently  October  ae, 
occurred,  and  Washington,  penetrating  the  design  of  the  enemy  to  pass  into  New  '^^ 
Jersey  and  march  to  the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  had  already  crossed  the  Hudson  with  the 
main  body  of  the  American  army,  aller  securing  some  positions  on  the  east  bank,  between 
Kingsbridge  and  the  Highlands.  He  encamped  at  Hackensack,  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Lee 
where  General  Greene  was  in  command.  Lord  Comwallis  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Dobbs's 
Ferry,  with  six  thousand  men,  on  the  20th,  and  landing  at  Closter,  a  mile  and  a  KDirmber, 
half  from  English  Neighborhood,  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Lee.  The  garrison  ^'^^' 
made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  joined  the  main  army  at  Hackensack,  five  miles  distant.  All  the 
baggage  and  military  stores  at  Fort  Lee  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  an  easy 
conquest  for  CornwalUs ;  and  had  he  followed  up  this  successful  beginning  with  energy. 
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there  is  every  probability  that  he  would  have  captured  Washingtoa  and  his  army.     The 
latter  coinineaced  a  retreat  toward  the  Delaware  when  CorDwallia  approached,  hoping  to 
be  sufficiently  le-enforced  by  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  milttia  to  be  enabled  to  make 
a  Buccesaful  stand  against  the  invaders  at  some  intermediate  point.     But  late  reverses  had 
diepirited  the  militia,  and  Washington  found  his  army  diminishing  at  every  step  rather  than 
augmenting.     By  the  last  of  November  scatcely  three  thousand  troops  remained  in  the 
American  army.     For  three  weeks  he  Red  before  Cornwallis  across  the  level  districts  of 
New  Jersey.     Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and  Trenton  were  successively  evacu- 
ated by  the  Americans  and  occupied  by  the  enemy.     OI\en  the  music  of  the  pursued  and 
the  pursuers  would  be  heard  by  each  other,  yet  no  action  occurred.     Arrived  at  Trenton, on 
the  2d  of  December  Washington  and  his  army  crossed  the  Delaware  in  boats.     The  last 
one  had  reached  the  Pennsylvania  shore  just  as  one  division  of  Cornwallis's  army,  with  all 
the  pomp  of  viators,  marched  into  Trenton.     This  was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night.     The 
British  commander,  with  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  halted  within  six  miles  of  Trenton. 
Washington  had  hoped  to  make  a  stand  at  New  Brunswick,  hut  was  disappointed.     The 
service  of  the  Jersey  and  Uaryland  brigades  expired  on  the  day  he  left  that  place,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  would  remain  longer  with  the  army.     General  Lee  had  been  left  at  White 
Plains  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  consisting  of  nearly  three  thousand  men. 
Washington  wrote  to  him  from  Hackensack,  requesting  him  to  lead  his  division  into  New 
Jersey  immediately  to  re-enforce  his  melting  army.     Lee  did  not  heed  the  request,  and  the 
commander-in-chief  finally  sent  him  a  positive  order  to  that  efiect.     This  order  was  repeated, 
and  yet  be  delayed  ;  and  k>  tardy  was  his  march  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  that  it  wai 
three  weeks  before  he  reached  Morristown.     It  is  evident  from  Lee's  conduct,  and  the  tenoi 
of  his  letters  at  that  time,  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  spirit  of  determined  disobedience  whicl 
governed  his  actions,  as  a  strong  desire  to  act  independent  of  the  commander-in-chief,  ant 
perform  some  signal  service  which  would  redound  to  his  personal  glory.'     He  was  as  am 
bitious  as  he  was  impetuous  and  brave.     He  had  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  Gea 
oral  Heath,  who  was  left  in  command  at  Peekskill,  to  let  him  have  a  detachment  of  one  oi 
two  thousand  men,  with  which  to  operate.     Heath  refused  to  vary  from  his  instructions, 
and  it  was  well  he  did.     Washington  continued  to  urge  Lee  to  form  a  junction  with  him, 
yet,  ai  late  as  the  11  th  of  December,  two  days  alter  the  passage  of  the  Delaware,  a  lettei 
written  by  Lee  to  Washington,  at  Morristown,  hinted  at  various  contemplated  movements, 
not  one  ofwhich  referred  to  a  junction  of  forces.     This  was  the  last 
letter  Washington  received  from  Lee  during  his  march.     Two  days 
afterward,  while  pursuing  his  slow  and  reluctant  progress  toward 
the  Delaware,  Lee  was  taken  prisoner.     His  troops  lay  at  a  place 
called  Vealtown,  while  he  lodged  at  Basking  Ridge,  nearly  three 
miles  distant,  at  the  inn  of  a  Mrs.  While,  now  a  private  dwelling, 
Wnn'i  TAnftR  situated  upon  rising  ground  at  the  southeast  entrance  of  the  village. 

Colonel  Harcourt,  at  the  head  of  a  scouting  party  of  British  cav- 
alry, apprised  of  the  position  of  General  Lee,*  made  a  furious  charge  upon  his  quarters  on 

'  It  wai  al  this  time  thai  the  close  and  oDnfidenlial  intimacy  which  eiisted  between  Washington  and  Col- 
onel Joseph  Reed  wsa  disturbed  by  a  letter  from  Lee  Cn  Iho  Istter,  IL  will  be  remembered  tha.!  Reed  vnu 
with  Wasfain)(ton  s.t  Cambridge  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  was  the  most  confidential  Triend  oT  the  oom- 
mander-io-cbief.  On  the  21sl  of  November  be  wrote  a  letter  to  Lee,  Trom  Hsckensacli,  in  which,  pointedly 
alloding  to  Wishinglon,  he  complained  of  the  indecision  of  oHicers,  at  the  same  time  complimenting  Lee 
for  his  opposite  quality.  This  letter  was  answered  in  a  tone  and  spirit  little  calculated  to  command  the 
respect  of  Washington  for  either  party.  Reed  had  left  camp  before  iu  arrival,  and,  aa  nsosl,  his  letters 
were  opened  by  the  commandei-in-chief.  In  this  way  the  latter  became  acquainted  with  its  contents.  Free 
explenalions  were  made,  and  mutual  confidence  was  afterward  restored,  which  continued  through  life. 

'  Following  the  aecounc  of  Wilkinson,  in  hii  Mtmoir$  (who  was  with  Lee  at  the  time),  historiani  say 
that  a  Tory  communicated  the  fact  of  Lee's  presence  at  White's  Tavern  ti>  Colonrl  Harooart.  There  is  no 
positive  evidence  that  such  was  the  fact;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted,  in  (be  Hiiloricat  Colltctiom  ofNrv 
Jtriry,  that  one  of  the  compilers  of  that  work  was  infonned  by  Colonel  J.  W.  Drake,  of  Mendham,  that  the 
individual  was  a  Mr.  Mackelwraitb,  an  elder  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  who  was  aurronndiHl  in  the  road  by 
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the  morDin^  of  the  13th  of  December,  ditpened  the  guard,  and  captured  the  com- 
mander.' Lee  had  just  fiaiihed  a  letter  to  GeneTal  Gates  when  the  dragoons  appeared. 
So  sudden  was  the  arrest,  and  so  qnick  vaa 
the  departure,  that  he  was  hurried  away  on 
horseback,  hare-headed,  nothing  but  slippers  on 
his  feet,  and  a  blanket  coat  on  hia  haok,  and 
conveyed  in  safety  to  New  York.  General 
SnUivan,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  hattle 
on  Long  Island,  in  August  previous,  had  been 
exchanged,  and  was  now  with  Lee's  division 
of  the  army.  On  the  capture  of  Lee  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  Sullivan,  and  he  soon  after- 
ward crossed  the  Delaware  and  joined  Wash- 
ington. 

General  Lee  was  an  able  and  efficient  offi- 
cer, and  his  loss,  at  that  time,  was  very  severe- 
ly felt.  The  estimation  in  which  the  enemy 
held  bis  services  may  he  understood  by  the 
declaration,  "  We  have  taken  the  American 
palladium."  His  disobedience  is  indefensible ; 
yet,  viewing  subsequent  events  in  their  varioui  rela-  y^' 

tions,  that  very  disobedience  was  probably  instrument-        /      ^ 
al  in  working  out  greater  good  than  compliance  would      (y      ^■A/^'V'^ 


X^ 


Hatcourt  and  his  men,  pressed  into  Bervice,  and  compelled  to  show  them  Lee's  qasrters.  When  the  assail- 
anti  arrived,  the  guard  were  suncing  thenuelves  on  the  sonlh  side  of  the  house,  and  were  inddenlj  sepa- 
laled  rrom  their  anns ;  benoe  the  feeblenesa  of  tlieir  resistinoe. 

'  Mr.  Junes,  the  Engltah  noveliit,  now  (1851}  residing  in  ttus  conntry,  inronned  a  friend  of  the  writer 
Uiat  he  posseseei  a  mannsoript  drawinf;  of  Colonel  Haroourt,  and  of  the  horae  which  he  rode  on  that  ooca- 
tion.     The  horse  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  jl/ty  {rtari. 

*  Charles  Lee  wu  bom  in  Wales  in  1731.  He  was  the  son  of  General  John  Lee  of  the  British  arniy. 
He  was  a  oammissiiHied  officer  in  the  artnj  of  (reorge  II.  at  a  very  early  age  (some  sa;  eleven  yean),  and 
ardently  pursued  military  knowledge.  He  aoqnired  man;  of  the  Continental  langnages.  He  came  to  Amer- 
loa  in  17S6,  and  distingnished  himself  in  the  wars  with  the  Frenoh  and  Indians.  He  dwelt,  for  a  time,  with 
the  Mohawks,  and  was  made  a  ohiaf  of  the  tribe,  under  the  name,  in  the  Mohawk  dialect,  (ABuiMng  Waltr. 
In  1762  ha  bora  a  colonel's  oommiuion,  and  served  nnder  Burgoyne  in  Portngal.  AlWt  engsg-ing  far  a 
while  in  political  strife  in  England,  ha  went  to  the  Continent,  and  during  three  years,  from  1770,  he  ram- 
bled all  over  Europe.  He  was  received  with  favor  by  the  great,  and  Snalty  became  aid  to  Poniatowsbi, 
Icing  of  Poland.  For  two  years  he  basked  in  (hat  moaaroh's  favor,  and  then  went,  wiUi  the  king's  embas- 
sador, lo  Turkey-  From  Constantinople  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1773  again  came  to  America.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  General  Gate^  and,  throngh  his  persuasions,  purohaied  a  liaol  of  land  in  Berkley 
eoDnty,  Virginia.  Resigning  a  commission  which  he  held  in  the  British  airnj,  he  aoceptad  one  from  Con- 
gress when  the  Continental  anny  was  organixed  in  the  summer  of  177S.  He  eooompenied  Washington  to 
Cambridge,  and  from  that  period  until  his  captare  in  December,  1 776,  he  was  engaged  in  very  active  serv- 
ice, particularly  at  the  South.  In  May,  177B,  ha  was  exchanged  for  General  Prescolt,  who  was  captured 
Ml  Rhode  Island,  and  within  a  month  afterward  he  was  engaged  in  the  fierce  battle  of  Monmouth.  In  that 
oonfliot  he  was  disobedient  to  the  commands  of  the  chief,  and  was  arrested  for  his  misoonduct.  His  trial 
remlled  in  his  suspanuon,  a  verdict  which  gave  general  satiifaotion,  for  it  was  bslieved  that  be  was  aim- 
ing at  supreme  command.  The  verdict  was  oonSrmed  by  Congress  in  1780,  and  ha  left  the  army.  He 
lived  a  while  at  Berkley,  morose  and  secluded.  He  finally  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  took  lodgint;s  in  a 
house  now  known  as  the  "  Slate-roof  House,"  once  the  residence  of  William  Fenn,  where  he  died,  soon  aft- 
erward, in  poverty  and  obscurity.  His  death  oconrred  on  the  2d  of  October,  17S2,  at  the  age  of  Bfty-one. 
General  Lee  was  a  brilliant  man  in  many  things,  bat  his  life  exhibited  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  antithe- 
ses of  eharaoler  He  was  bad  in  morals  and  mannen,  prorena  in  tangnage,  and  neither  feared  or  loved  God 
or  man.  He  wrote  his  will  a  few  days  hefore  his  death,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his  soul  to  the  Almighty, 
and  hi*  body  to  the  earth,  saying,  "  1  desire  most  earnestly  that  I  may  not  be  buried  in  any  church  or  church- 
yarl  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  Anahaptist  mceling-house ;  for,  since  I  have  resided  in  tbb 
eoDntry,  I  bave  kepi  so  much  bad  company  when  living,  that  1  do  not  choose  to  continue  it  when  dead." 
His  last  words  on  his  deaih-bed  were,  "Stand  by  mt,  my  bravt  grtnaditrMf"  Ho  was  buried  id  Christ 
Cburab-yard,  Philadelphia,  with  military  honors.     Quite  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  attended  his  fnneral. 
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have  done.  Let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  movements  of  the  two  armies  upon 
the  Delaware. 

Washington  took  the  precaution,  when  he  crossed  the  river,  to  secure  every  hoat  and  ba- 
teau, so  that  Cornwallis  had  no  means  for  continuing  an  immediate  pursuit.  The  latter 
had  intended  to  cross  a  portion  of  troops  early  the  next  morning  between  M'Conkey*s  and 
Coryell's  Ferry,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  a  number  of  boats  which  the  Americans  had 
collected  on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  But  these  had  been  taken  away,  and  he  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  construct  boats,  or  wait  for  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware,  so  that  he  might 
pass  his  troops  over  on  the  ice. 

Washington  had  but  twenty-two  hundred  men  under  his  command  when  he  crossed  the 
river  ;  and  two  days  afterward,  in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  a 
portion  of  these,  he  had  but  seventeen  hundred — indeed,  not  more  than  one  thousand  on 
whom  he  could  rely.  The  proclamation  of  General  Howe,  mentioned  on  page  308,  vol.  i., 
NoTember30,     ^^d  been  circulated  freely  in  the  Jerseys  since  the  day  of  its  publication,  and 

^^^-  had  produced  wide-spread  disaffection  to  the  patriot  cause.*      New  Jersey  was 

now  in  possession  of  a  victorious  enemy,  and  nothing  but  the  feeble  barrier  of  the  Delaware 
lay  between  Cornwallis  and  his  well-disciplined  army,  and  Philadelphia,  the  Federal  capital, 
where  Congress  was  in  session.  The  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  Congress  bills 
of  credit  were  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  disfavor.  Hourly  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  melting  away,  and  despondency  was  brooding  over  every  patriot's  mind. 
Clouds  and  darkness  were  gathering  thick  on  every  side.  The  campaign  had  been  little 
else  than  a  series  of  discomfitures,*  and  the  inefficient  provisions  made  by  Congress  for  keep- 
ing up  an  army  were  manifest  to  all.  Distrust  of  Congress  and  of  the  army  began  to  pre- 
vail in  all  minds,  and  the  sun  of  American  liberty  seemed  about  to  set  amid  the  clouds  of 
hopeless  despair.  Yet  Washington  was  firm  and  undaunted.  His  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Americans  seems  never  to  have  burned  with  a  brighter  and  steadier  light 
than  at  this  dark  moment.  Although  December  frosts  were  rapidly  preparing  a  bridge  over 
which  the  enemy  might  cross  the  Delaware  and  march  triumphantly  to  the  conquest  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  all  Pennsylvania,  yet  he  was  calm,  determined,  hopeful.  When  asked  what 
he  would  do  if  Philadelphia  should  be  taken,  he  replied,  "  We  will  retreat  beyond  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  and  thence,  if  necessary,  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains."  While  there  was 
a  shadow  of  an  army  in  the  field — while  Congress  maintained  its  sittings  and  unity — while 
a  single  ray  of  hope  for  success  remained,  no  thought  of  abandoning  the  righteous  cause  was 
harbored  in  the  mind  of  that  great  and  good  man.     Already,  in  the  very  darkest  hour,  he 

Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  seems  to  have  formed  a  correot  estimate  of  Lee^s  character  from  her  own  observa- 
tions on  the  occasion  of  his  dining  with  herself  and  husband  at  Watertown,  while  the  army  was  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  a  letter  to  Samael  Adams,  she  speaks  of  him  as  "  plain  in  his  person  to  a  degree  of  ugliness ; 
careless  even  to  unpoliteness ;  his  garb  ordinary ;  his  voice  rough ;  his  manners  rather  morose ;  yet  sensi- 
ble, learned,  judicious,  and  penetrating."  Such  is  the  character  of  Lee  which  I  received  from  the  lips  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  expressively  called  him  "  a  crabbed  man." 

^  Among  the  prominent  men  who  had  espoused  the  Republican  cause  at  the  commencement  and  now 
abandoned  it,  was  Tucker,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  convention  which  had  sanctioned  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  Joseph  Galloway,  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.  Foi  ten  days  after  the 
issuing  of  the  proclamation,  two  or  three  hundred  persons  a  day  came  in  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.     Their  disappointment  is  mentioned  on  page  308,  vol.  i. 

'  Although  the  Americans  had  generally  suffered  defeat,  yet,  from  a  summary  of  prisoners  taken  by  each 
party,  during  1776,  given  in  Sparks's  Life  and  Writingt  of  Wathington  (iv.,  547),  the  Americans  were 
quite  successful  in  making  captures.  The  number  of  American  prisoners  taken  by  the  British  was  4854 ; 
the  number  of  British  taken  by  the  Americans,  2860 -,  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  enemy  of  1994. 
In  this  statement  is  not  included  the  431  Americans  captured  at  the  Cedars,  but  includes  the  Hessians  taken 
at  Trenton.     The  number  of  American  officers  taken  was  304 — stafr25-,  privates,  4101  :  total,  4430. 

Id  addition  to  men,  the  Americans  lost,  according  to  Gordon  (ii.,  131),  12  mortars  and  cannons  of  brass, 
and  235  of  iron;  23,979  empty  shells,  and  17,122  filled;  2684  double-headed  shot;  a  large  quantity  of 
grape-shot ;  2800  muskets ;  400,000  cartridges ;  1 6  barrels  of  powder ;  a  quantity  of  bar  iron ;  500  in- 
irenching  tools ;  4  covered  wagons ;  200  hand-barrows,  carts,  crows,  mantelets,  ehevaux-de-frize,  ko. ; 
4000  barrels  of  flour,  at  Forts  Washington  and  Lee ;  baggage,  tents,  and  a  large  quantity  of  other  stores 
II.  B 
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had  conceived  the  masterly  stroke  of  military  skill  which  presently  brought  forth  such  a  ra- 
diant spark  of  hope  and  joy  upon  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Delaware.^ 

Afler  passing  the  Delaware,  the  salvation  of  Philadelphia  became  the  object  of  Washing- 
ton's greatest  solicitude.  He  dispatched  Greneral  Putnam  thither,  who,  with  General  Mif- 
flin, commenced  the  erection  of  defenses  at  different  points  around  the  city.  Congress,  now 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  the  most  energetic  action,  put  forth  all  its  powers.  It  resolved  to 
defend  Philadelphia  to  the  last  extremity.  A  stirring  appeal  to  the  people  was  adopted  and 
sent  forth,  and  a  thorough  organization  of  the  army  was  begun,  in  accordance  December  ii, 
with  a  plan  matured  by  Washington  and  a  committee  of  Congress,  while  the  ^''^^ 

American  army  was  upon  Harlem  Heights,  a  few  months  previous.  According  to  this  plan, 
all  the  hitherto  scattered  Continental  forces  were  to  be  embraced  in  one  grand  army,  con- 
sisting of  eighty  battalions  of  seven  hundred  and  fif^y  men  each,  to  be  raised  in  the  several 
states.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were  each  to  furnish  fifteen  battalions ;  Pennsylvania, 
twelve ;  North  Carolina,  nine  ;  Connecticut,  eight ;  South  Carolina,  six  ;  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  four  each ;  New  Hampshire  and  Maryland,  three  each ;  Rhode  Island,  two, 
and  Georgia,  one.  As  an  inducement  for  men  to  enlist  and  supply  the  places  of  those  whose 
term  of  service  was  about  expiring,  liberal  bounties  were  ofiered.*  A  loan  of  five  millions 
of  dollars  at  four  per  cent,  interest  was  authorized. 

On  the  1 2th  of  December,  Congress  invested  General  Putnam  with  almost  unlim- 
ited power  in  Philadelphia,  placing  under  his  control  all  the  munitions  of  war  in  the 
city,  and  also  authorizing  him  to  employ  all  the  private  armed  vessels  in  that  harbor  for  the 
defense  of  the  place.  On  the  same  day,  under  the  advice  of  Putnam  and  MifHin,  Congress 
resolved  to  retire  to  Baltimore,  because  Philadelphia,  now  being  made  the  seat  of  war,  could 
not  furnish  that  quiet  so  necessary  to  wise  and  dispassionate  legislation."  A  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  Robert  Morris,  George  Clymer,  and  George  Walton,  was  appointed  to 
remain  in  Philadelphia,  to  act  in  behalf  of  Congress,  during  its  absence.  That  body,  pur- 
suant to  adjournment,  reassembled  in  Baltimore  on  the  20th.  The  Whigs  in  Philadelphia 
were  in  great  consternation  when  Congress  lefl.  They  feared  the  Loyalists  in  their  midst 
quite  as  much  as  the  approaching  enemy.  On  the  departure  of  Congress,  the  active  Loy- 
alists assumed  a  bold  tone ;  and  General  Putnam,  who  was  sent  thither  to  fortify  the  city, 
was  in  daily  expectation  of  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  the  royal  cause.  Nearly  the  whole 
body  of  Quakers,  though  passive,  belonged  to  that  party. 

^  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticnt,  written  on  the  14th  of  December,  six  days  afler  ho 
crossed  the  Delaware,  he  said,  alluding  to  the  approach  of  Gates  with  a  considerable  force,  "  They  may,  in 
conjunction  with  my  present  force  and  that  under  General  Lee,  enable  us  to  attempt  a  stroke  upon  the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  who  lie  a  good  deal  scattered,  and  to  all  appearance  in  a  state  of  security!  A  lucky 
blow  in  this  quarter  would  be  fatal  to  them,  and  would  most  certainly  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  people,  which 
are  quite  sunk  by  our  late  misfortunes." — WriHngi  of  Wathington^  iv.,  220,  221. 

General  Greene,  to  whom  Washington  communicated  his  plans,  wrote  to  Governor  Cooke,  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, on  the  21st,  "  We  are  now  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware.  Our  force  is  small  when  collected  to- 
gether ;  but,  small  as  it  is,  I  hope  we  shall  give  the  enemy  a  stroke  in  a  few  days.  Should  fortune  favor 
the  attack,  it  may  put  a  stop  to  General  Howe's  progress.''  Colonel  Reed  wrote  to  Washington  on  the 
21st,  "  Will  it  not  be  possible,  my  dear  general,  for  your  troops,  or  such  part  of  them  as  can  act  with  ad- 
vantage, to  make  a  diversion,  or  something  more,  at  or  about  Trenton  ?" — Ibid.,  542,  543. 

'  Each  soldier  was  to  have  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars,  besides  an  allotment  of  land,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
to  all  who  survived,  or  to  the  families  of  those  who  should  fall  in  the  service.  The  allotment  of  a  common 
soldier  was  to  be  one  hundred  acres ;  of  an  ensign,  one  hundred  and  fiAy ;  of  a  lieutenant,  two  hundred ;  a 
captain,  three  hundred ;  a  major,  four  hundred ;  a  lieutenant  colonel,  four  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  a  colonel, 
Ave  hundred.     This  allotment  was  to  be  extended  only  to  those  who  enlisted  "  during  the  war." 

'  A  rumor  having  gone  abroad  that  Congress  was  about  to  ditptrzt^  that  body  resolved  that  Washington 
should  be  desired  to  contradict  "  the  false  and  malicious  report  spread  by  the  enemies  of  America,"  in  his 
general  orders.  The  commander-in-chief,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress  from  Trenton  Falls, 
written  on  the  12th,  wisely  declined  publishing  such  refutation,  and  gave  good  reasons  for  his  course.  "It 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance,"  says  Sparks  (Wathington^  iv.,  210),  *Uhat  General  Washington  did  not 
publish  this  resolve  to  the  army,  for,  the  next  day  after  it  was  passed.  Congress  actually  adjourned  from 
Philadelphia,  to  assemble  again  in  Baltimore."  The  resolution  was  transmitted  to  Washington  by  the  sec* 
retary  of  Congress,  but  it  does  not  appear  among  the  published  proceedings  of  that  body. 
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In  the  mean  while,  Washington  was  preparing  to  strike  the  enemy.  General  Howe,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  remained  in  New  York,  and  the  operations  in  New 
Jersey  were  under  the  control  and  direction  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  It  appears  from  Howe's 
dispatches'  that  he  did  not  contemplate  pursuing  the  Americans  further  than  the  Delaware, 
but  designed  sending  a  strong  force  up  the  Hudson  to  meet  Burgoyne,  who  was  to  penetrate 
the  country  from  Canada.  Cornwallis  urged  the  capture  of  Philadelphia  as  a  paramount 
measure,  and  Howe  consented.  Yet,  with  all  his  vigilance  and  skill,  the  arrangement  of 
the  British  army  in  the  Jerseys  was  not  creditable  to  the  sagacity  of  Cornwallis.  It  was 
scattered  in  detachments  along  an  extended  line.  A  body  of  Hessians,  under  Colonel  Rail, 
was  stationed  at  Trenton,  and  another,  under  Count  Donop,  was  posted  at  Bordentown. 
The  English  troops  were  divided  into  a  chain  of  cantonments,  extending  from  New  Bruns- 
wick to  the  Delaware,  and  down  that  river  to  a  point  below  Burlington.  Small  detach- 
ments were  also  stationed  at  Black  Horse  and  Mount  Holly.  Cornwallis  looked  with  such 
contempt  upon  the  weak  and  scattered  forces  of  Washington,  and  was  so  certain  of  an  easy 
victory  beyond  the  Delaware,  where,  rumor  informed  him,  the  people  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  king,  that  he  did  not  regard  great  vigilance  as  necessary.  He  had  re- 
turned to  head-quarters  at  New  York ;  and  so  confident  were  the  British  generals  that  the 
contest  would  be  ended  by  taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  that  Cornwallis  had  prepared 
to  sail  for  England  on  leave  of  absence."  His  military  stores  were  chiefly  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  there  was  his  strongest  detachment. 

Lee*s  division,  unde#  Sullivan,  and  the  regiments  from  Ticonderoga,  united  with  Wash- 
December,     ington  on  the  21st.     The  increased  pay  of  officers,  the  proffered  bounties  to  the 

1776.  soldiers,  and  the  great  personal  influence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  had  the  eflect 
to  retain  in  the  service,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  more  than  one  half  of  the  old  soldiers. 
The  militia  of  Pennsylvania  turned  out  with  considerable  alacrity ;  and  on  the  24th,  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  Americans  were  gathered  around  the  standard  of  Washington.' 
The  commander-in-chief's  head-quarters  were  at  Newtown,  a  little  village  on  a  small  branch 
of  the  Neshaming,  two  miles  northeast  from  Bristol.^ 

There  were  about  fifteen  hundred  Hesssians  and  a  troop  of  British  light  horse  at  Tren- 
ton ;  these  Washington  determined  to  surprise.  The  posts  at  Mount  Holly,  Burlington, 
Black  Horse,  and  Bordentown  were  to  be  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia militia,  under  Generals  Cadwalader  *  and  Ewing,  the  former  to  cross  near  Bristol,  the 
latter  below  Trenton  Falls ;  while  Washington,  leading  the  main  body  of  the  Continental 
troops  in  person,  assisted  by  Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  and  Colonel  Knox  of  the  ar- 

*  Parliamentary  Regiitery  xi.,  p.  260,  362. 

'  Ramsay  says  that  Colonel  Rail,  being  under  'some  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Trenton,  applied  to 
General  Grant  for  a  re-enforcement.  That  officer,  partaking  of  the  confidence  of  others,  said  to  the  mes- 
senger, "  Tell  the  colonel  he  is  very  safe.  I  will  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  in  New  Jersey  with  a  cor- 
poral^s  guard." 

'  By  the  adjutant's  return  on  the  22d  of  December,  the  army  of  Washington  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
<nie  hundred  and  six  men.  Of  this  number,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  sick,  on  com- 
mand elsewhere,  or  on  furlough,  leaving  an  effective  force  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  effective  men  of  Lee's  division  and  the  Pennsylvania  militia. 

*  Washington  occupied  the  house  now  (1848)  owned  by  Dr.  Lee,  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek ;  General 
Greene  was  at  the  large  brick  house,  now  Hough's  Hotel ;  and  General  Mercer  was  at  Mr.  Keith's,  a  little 
out  of  the  town.  It  is  related  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  Americans  marched  to  M'Conkey's 
Ferry,  General  Mercer  told  Mrs.  Keith  that  he  dreamed,  the  previous  night,  that  he  had  been  attacked  and 
overpowered  by  a  huge  black  bear.  Mercer  was  killed  by  the  British  and  Hessians  at  Princeton  a  few 
days  afterward,  and  those  who  knew  of  his  dream  superstitiously  regarded  it  as  a  premonition  of  his  fate. 

*  John  Cadwalader  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  in 
1775,  and  was  twice  appointed  brigadier  by  Congress,  but  declined  the  honor.  He  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Princeton,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He  fought  a  duel  with  General  Conway, 
the  quarrel  which  led  to  it  growing  out  of  the  intrigue  of  that  officer  with  Gates  and  others  against  Wash- 
ington. Conway  was  badly  but  not  mortally  wounded.  Cadwalader  removed  to  Maryland  after  the  war, 
and  became  a  member  of  its  State  Legislature.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  1786,  aged  forty-three 
years.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  and  dispensed  its  blessings  with  a  liberal  hand.  He  has  many 
descendants  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
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Succeuful  Diversion,  by  Putnun,  in  favor  of  WMkiagton.  The  American  Army  croas  the  Delaware  on  Christmaa  Night 

tillery,  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  at  M'Conkey's  Ferry,  and  inarch  down  upon  the  enemy 
at  Trenton.  The  river  yet  remained  quite  free  from  ice,  and  every  thing  seemed  auspi- 
cious. Unknown  to  General  Washington,  Putnam,  who  had  heen  made  acquainted  with 
the  design  of  attacking  Trenton,  sent  Colonel  Griffin,  with  a  hody  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  militia,  across  from  Philadelphia  into  New  Jersey,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the 
Trenton  expedition.  Griffin  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Mount  Holly,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  Colonel  Donop  at  Bordentown.  He  was  ordered  not  to  fight,  but 
to  retreat  down  the  river  when  the  enemy  should  appear.  This  movement  had  the  desired 
efiiect.  Donop,  who  should  have  been  near  enough  to  support  Colonel  Rail,*  moved  against 
Griffin  with  his  whole  force  of  two  thousand  men ;  and  so  dilatory  was  he  in  his  marches 
afler  the  retreat  of  the  Americans,  that  it  was  two  days  before  he  returned  to  his  post.* 

Christmas  night  was  selected  by  Washington  for  the  execution  of  the  enterprise.  He 
well  knew  the  German  habit  of  celebrating  that  day  with  feasting  and  drinking,  and  rea- 
soned wisely  on  the  probability  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Hessians  being  half  disabled  by  in- 
temperate indulgence. 

The  division  with  which  Washington  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  consisted  of  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  men,  with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  At  dusk  they  paraded  December  as, 
at  M'Conkey's  Ferry  (now  Taylorsville),  expecting  to  reach  Trenton  by  mid-  ^^^ 

night.  The  cold  weather  of  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  put  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way.  The  river  was  so  full  of  floating  ice  that  at  first  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  crossing 
could  be  effected  at  all.  A  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  had  just  commehced,  and  the  night  be- 
came excessively  dark  and  dreary.  The  perilous  voyage  began  early  in  the  evening,  in 
boats  and  bateaux,  but  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  little  army  was 
mustered  on  the  Jersey  shore.'  Washington  there  separated  his  troops  into  two  divisions, 
one  to  march  by  the  lower,  or  river  road,  the  other  by  the  upper,  or  Pennington  road.  The 
distance  to  Trenton  by  each  highway  was  about  equal.  The  commander-in-chief  ordered 
both  divisions,  immediately  on  forcing  the  out-guards,  to  push  directly  into  the  town,  that 
they  might  charge  the  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form.  To  surprise  them  before  day- 
light was  out  of  the  question  ;  sudden  movements  and  physical  force  must  supply  the  place 
of  strategy.  Washington,  accompanied  by  Generals  Lord  Stirling,  Greene,  Mercer,  and 
Stephen,  commanded  the  division  on  the  upper  road  ;  Sullivan  led  that  upon  the  river  road. 
Both  divisions  marched  so  silently  that  they  were  not  discovered  by  the  enemy  until  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  picket-guards  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Each  encountered  the 
out-guards  at  the  same  time,  and  a  brisk  skirmish  ensued ;  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  firing 
from  behind  houses  while  retreating  to  the  main  body  into  the  town,  closely  pursued  by  the 
Americans.  The  Hessian  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  disordered  ranks 
were  marshaled  into  battle  order  by  the  brave  Colonel  Rail.  Part  of  Washington's  division 
pushed  down  King  (now  Warren)  Street,  and  a  part  down  Queen  (now  Greene)  Street. 
Sullivan's  division  entered  by  the  mansions  of  Colonels  Dickinson  and  Rutherford,  through 
Second  and  Front  Streets.  By  this  disposition  of  the  patriot  forces  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
tack, the  enemy  were  hemmed  in  by  the  Assanpink,  or  Assumpink  (a  considerable  stream 
running  through  the  town),  on  the  south,  and  the  invading  troops.  At  the  head  of  King 
Street,  Captain  Forest  opened  a  six-gun  battery,  which  commanded  the  avenue.     Captain 

William  Wasliington   and  Lieutenant   James   Monroe,*  perceiving  that  the   enemy  were 

—  »  -^^^-^  - 

*  The  name  of  this  officer  is  spelled,  by  difierent  writers,  Rohl,*  Ralle,t  Roll,t  Rhalle,^  Rhal,Q  Rahl,^ 
Rawle,**  Rall.tt 

'  Gordon,  ii.,  152.     Stedman,  i.,  231. 

'  Among  the  most  prominent  and  active  men  engaged  in  ferrying  the  army,  tradition  has  preserved  the 
names  of  Uriah  Slack,  William  Green,  and  David  Laning. 

*  Captain  Washington  was  afterward  greatly  distinguished  as  colonel  of  a  corps  of  cavalry  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  South.  James  Monroe  was  afterward  President  of  the  United  States.  Both  officers  were 
slightly  wounded  while  performing  this  exploit. 

*  WaahiDgton.  t  Botta.  t  Gordon.  §  Stedman. 

S  Mra.  Warren.  H  Sparki.  **  Manball.  ft  BCaniiaor^t  parola. 
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endeavaring  to  form  a  battery  in  the  same  street,  near  where  the  canal  feeder  now  orosaei 

the  way,  nished  forward  with  a  amall  party,  drove  the  artillery-men  from  theii  guns,  and 

captured  two  of  the 
pieces  just  aa  the  gun- 
ner* were  about  to 
lire.  These  were  the 
first  decided  move- 
ments  of  the  helliger- 
eats  at  the  moment 
of  lurpriBe. 

When  Colonel  Rail 
had  formed  hia  men 
foraction,  he  attempt- 
ed to  advance  and 
repel  his  aBsailanta ; 
but,  being  completely 
hemmed  in,  and  hi* 
troops  panic-atricken, 
all  wa*  con  fusion. 
The  American*  were 
presiing  closer  and 
closer,  and  with  dead- 
ly aim  were  thinning 
the  Hessian  ranks. 
At  length  a  hullet 
mortally  wounded 
Colonel  Ball,  and  be 
fell  from  his  horse, 
pale  and  bleeding. 
His  aids  and  servant^ 
bore  him  to  his  quar- 
ters at  the  house  of  a 

Quaker  named  Stacey  Potts,  while  Lieutenant-colonel  Scheffer,  his  next  in  command,  took 

his  place  at  the  head  of  the  troops.     But  all  order  was  at  an  end.     Seeing  their  commander 

fall,  the  Hessians  fled  in  dismay,  the  main 

body  attempting  to  escape  by  the  road  to 

Princeton.     Their  retreat  was  cut  offhy  Col- 

olonel  Hand,  with  a  body  of  Pennsylvania  ri- 
flemen.    The  fugitives,  ignorant  of  the  small- 

ne**  of  the  force  that  stood  in  their  way,  and 

having  the  enthusiasm  of  only  the  mercenary 

soldier,  threw  down  their  arms  and  implored 

mercy.'     The  light  horse  and  some  infantry, 

m  all  about  six  hundred,  fled,  at  the  first 

alarm,  to  Bordentown.     These  would  have 

fallen  into  Washington's  hands,  had  not  the  •'*"■'■  n«">^tu"""-' 

EiFLANATCoN  OP  THi  rLAK. — Thjs  map  shows  the  ooantry  around  Trenton,  and  the  niililarj  opeialiom 
■here  at  the  clma  of  17TS  and  commencement  oT  1777.  h  shows  Ihe  position  of  Hand's  ride  eorp*  on  the 
26ih  of  December,  where  thej  stopped  (he  retreat  of  the  Heuisns ;  i.  the  Virginia  troops ;  k,  the  Km- 
sians;  k,  m,  m,  kkirmubea,  January  2di  h,  s,  Cornwalli^  Juraary  3d. 

'  The  wnrmest  of  the  oaafljot  took  place  near  the  jnoclion  of  Warren  aod  Perry  Streets,  and  the  Pres- 
bjrterian  church  in  Secmid  Street.  The  enemy  laid  down  their  amu  on  the  field  between  the  Presbyterian 
obaroh  aod  Park  Place,  then  called  the  Old  Iroo-vorki. 

*  This  is  a  bame  buitding  standing  apoa  Warren  Street,  oppoeite  Ferry,  near  the  oomer  of  Bank  Alley. 
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ice  and  high  wind  prevented  General  James  Irvine^  from  crossing  the  Delaware  at  Trenton 
as  previously  arranged.  The  troops  at  Bordentown,  under  Donop,  might  also  have  heen 
captured  if  Cadwalader  CQuld  have  crossed,  with  his  force,  at  Bristol.  He  succeeded  in 
landing  a  hattalion  of  infantry,  hut  the  ice  on  the  margin  of  the  river  was  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  was  impossihle  to  get  the  artillery  across.  The  infantry  were  ordered  hack, 
and  the  design  was  abandoned. 

The  victory  of  the  Americans  at  Trenton  was  complete.  They  lost  in  the  engagement 
only  two  privates  killed,  and  two  others  who  were  frozen  to  death.  The  enemy  lost  six 
officers  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  men  killed,  and  twenty-three  officers  and  eight  hund- 
red and  eighty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  made  prisoners.  In  addition  to 
these,  many  others  were  found  concealed  in  houses  and  secured,  making  the  whole  number 
of  prisoners  about  one  thousand.  The  trophies -were  six  brass  field-pieces,  a  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  twelve  drums,  and  four  colors.  Among  the  latter  was  the  splendid  flag  of  the  An- 
spachers.' 

As  the  enemy  were  in  the  vicinity  in  greatly  superior  numbers  and  appointments,  Wash- 
ington thought  it  prudent  to  recross  the  Delaware,  with  his  prisoners  and  spoils,  into  Penn- 
sylvania. At  evening  they  all  marched  to  M'Conkey's  Ferry,  and  reached  the  place  of  the 
American  encampment  on  the  other  side  before  midnight  of  the  day  of  victory.*  Just  be- 
fore leaving  Trenton,  Washington  and  Greene  visited  the  dying  Hessian  commander  at  his 
quarters,  and,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  generous  emotions  in  that  hour  of  splendid  tri- 
umph, the  American  chief  oflered  the  brave  Rail  those  consolations  which  a  soldier  and  a 
Christian  can  bestow.  This  kindness  and  attention  from  his  conqueror  soothed  the  agonies 
of  the  expiring  hero.  The  remembrance  of  the  deed  seems  to  play  like  an  electric  spark 
around  the  pen  of  the  historian  while  recording  it. 

Well-attested  tradition  says  that  Colonel  Rail  and  his  troops  were,  as  Washington  sup- 
posed they  would  be,  yet  under  the  influence  of  a  night's  carousal  afler  the  Christmas  holi- 
day. On  the  morning  of  the  battle.  Rail  was  at  the  house  of  Abraham  Hunt,  who  traded 
with  friend  and  foe.     Hunt  was  sometimes  suspected  of  being  a  Tory,  but  never  of  being  a 

The  buildings  on  the  left  are  also  of  aDte-Revolutionary  origin.  This  house  was  a  tavern  at  the  time,  kept 
i  by  Staoey  Potts,  the  grandfather  of  Staoey  6.  and  Joseph  C.  Potts,  Esqrs.,  of  Trenton.  In  a  pane  of  glass, 
in  the  front  window  on  the  left  of  the  front  door,  lower  story,  may  be  seen  a  bole  made  by  a  bullet,  shot 
during  the  battle.  Colonel  Rail  died  in  the  front  room  in  the  second  story,  immediately  over  this  window. 
It  is  related  that  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Potts,  who  was  at  a  neighbor's  when  the  firing  commenced,  was  run- 
ning toward  her  father's  house,  when  a  musket-ball  struck  her  comb  from  her  head  and  slightly  injured 
her  scalp. 

^  The  name  of  this  officer  is  variously  given.  Washington,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
wrote  it  Emng  ;  Marshall,  in  his  Lift  of  Wcuhington,  spells  it  Irvine  j  Wilkinson,  in  his  Memoirs^  has  it 
Irvin ;  Botta,  Irvnn ;  and  Gordon,  Enoing. 

Ewing  is  the  correct  name.  He  was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1736.  He  commenced 
his  pailitary  career  under  Braddock  in  1755,  and  was  with  that  general  when  he  was  slain.  He  was  a 
brigadier  general  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  did  not  enter  the 
regular  army.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  commonwealth,  under  President  Dickinson,  in  1782,  and  was 
several  times  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  died  at  his  country-seat,  in  Hellam  township  in  March, 
1806,  aged  seventy  years. 

'  The  regiments  which  surrendered  were  those  of  Anspaoh,  Knyphausen,  and  Rail.  The  flag  here  al- 
luded to  is  in  the  possession  of  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  Esq.,  of  Arlington  House,  Virginia,  who 
has  deposited  it,  with  the  flag  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  and  other  relics,  in  the  museum  at  Alexandria, 
Virginia.     Drawings,  with  descriptions  of  these  flags,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

'  At  the  head-quarters  of  Washington,  at  Newtown,  the  captive  Hessian  officers  signed  the  following  pa- 
role of  honor.  I  copied  it,  with  the  accompanying  signatures,  from  the  original  among  Gates's  papers,  in 
the  collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

• 

**  We,  the  Subscribers,  Hessian  Officers,  made  Prisoners  of  War  by  the  American  Army,  under  Command 
of  his  Excellency,  General  Washington,  at  Trenton,  on  the  26th  inst.,  being  allowed  Our  Liberty,  under 
such  Restrictions  as  to  place  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  appointed,  do  give  Our  parole  of  Honour,  that 
we  will  remain  at  the  place,  and  within  the  limits  appointed  for  us  by  his  Excellency  the  General,  the  Hon- 
orable Congress,  Council  of  Safety,  or  Commissary  of  Prisoners  of  War,  Peaceably  behaving  ourselves,  and 
by  no  way  Send  or  give  Intelligence  to  the  British  or  Hessian  Army,  or  speak  or  do  any  thing  disrespectful 
or  Injurious  to  the  American  States  while  we  remain  Prisoners  of  War. 
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Colonel  RaD'i  ikul  CaroonL 


Namet  and  Slgnatoret  of  the  HoMkn  OflScen  attached  to  the  Parolei 


true  Whig.  He  had  invited  Colonel  Rail  and  others  to  a  Christmas  supper  at  his  house. 
Cards  were  introduced,  and  play  continued  throughout  the  night,  accompanied  with  wine- 
drinking.  A  negro  servant  was  kept  as  a  sort  of  porter  and  warden  at  the  door.  Just  at 
dawn,  a  messenger  came  in  haste  with  a  note  to  Colonel  Rail,  sent  by  a  Tory  on  the  Pen- 
nington road,  who  had  discovered  the  approach  of  the  Americans.  The  negro  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  messenger,  saying,  "  The  gemmen  can't  be  disturbed."  The  bearer  knew  the 
importance  of  the  note,  and,  handing  it  to  the  negro,  ordered  him  to  carry  it  immediately  to 
Colonel  Rail.  Excited  by  wine,  and  about  to  **  deal,"  the  colonel  thrust  the  note  into  his 
pocket.  Like  the  Theban  polemarch,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  convivial  party,  on  receiving 
dispatches  relative  to  a  conspiracy,  refused  to  open  them,  saying,  **  Business  to-morrow,"  Rail 
did  not  look  at  the  message,  but  continued  his  amusement.  Soon  afterward,  the  roll  of  the 
American  drums  fell  upon  his  drowsy  ear.  The  rattle  of  musketry,  the  rumble  of  heavy  gun- 
carriages,  and  the  tramp  of  horses  aroused  his  apprehensions,  and  by  the  time  he  could  fly  to 
his  quarters  and  mount  his  horse,  the  Americans  were  driving  his  soldiers  before  them  like 
chafl*.'     *«  Business  to-day — ^pleasure  to-morrow,"  is  the  motto  of  all  vigilance  and  thrifl. 

**  We  will  also  restrain  our  Servants  and  Attendants  who  are  allowed  to  remain  with  ns,  as  far  as  in  oor 
power,  to  the  same  Conditions. 
•«  Newtown,  December  30th,  1776.** 


CJl-Z/? 


iUt. 


Kao  Simils  of  ths  Bxoif  atubss. 

The  following  are  the  names,  m  English,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  signed  :  F.  Schefier,  lit%atnam» 
colonel;  J.  A.  Yon  Hanstein,  major;  A.  C.  Steding,  captain;  Keller,  lieutenant ;  Piel,  lieutenant;  Graebe, 
e«i«i^  ;  Yon  Zengen,  emign  ;  Yon  Hobe,  eneign  ;  J.  J.  Malthaus,  major  ;  Yon  Biesenrodt,  captain  ;  Yon 
Loewenstein,  captain ;  Bnibaoh,  captain  ;  Fobbe,  lieutenant ;  Kinen,  lieutenant ;  F.  Fisher,  lieutenant  of 
artillery  ;  Fleck,  entign  ;  Yon  Draok,  enngn  ;  Kleinsmith,  entign  ;  Sohroeder,  enrign  ;  Qarl.  Fried.  Fiierer, 
entign^  regiment  Knyphauten  ;  Brethaor,  lieutenant  colonel  Rail  grenadien.  The  last  two  officers  signed 
each  a  separate  parole,  dated  at  Trenton  Falls,  one  on  the  27th,  and  the  other  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1776.  Kleinsmith  and  Fiierer  afterward  joined  the  Americans,  and  were  hung  in  effigy  by  the  British  in 
Xew  York. 

'  Stedman  (a  British  officer)  says  that  the  Hessians  felt  themselves  so  secure  at  Trenton  that  they  neg- 
lected almost  every  service  necessary  for  security.  **  When  Rhalle,"  he  says,  "  endeavored  to  collect  his 
troops,  many  of  his  men  were  absent  on  pilUging  parties ;  and  those  who  were  on  the  spot  were  more  busil} 
employed  in  securing  their  plunder  in  wagons  than  in  putting  the  town  in  a  proper  state  of  defense."— 
Hietory  of  the  jimerican  War^  i.,  332. 
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KUthI  of  Ihs  EssniT  from  Bordmlsn.  Thsli;  Line  of  FoMI  brnken  up.  Good  EffiMbof  the  Vlelu;  >t  nmton. 

Whea  the  British  and  Hewiana  at  Bordentown  heard  of  the  di»aster  at  Trentoa,  most  of 
thtm  retreated  to  Princeton,  while  a  few  fled  toward  South  Amboy  and  Bruniwick.     Gen- 


Waihihbtoh'i  ViuT  TO  CoLOHiL  1UU..I    (Eiea  page  R9-} 

erala  Cadwalader  and  MifHin  crotaed  over  into  New  Jersey,  with  a  considerable  turce,  and 
the  whole  line  of  the  enemy's  cantonments  along  the  Delaware  was  hroken  up  and  driven 
into  the  interior.  This  bold  stroke,  resulting  in  brilliant  snccess,  was  the  hinge  upon  which 
the  cause  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  turn.  The  English,  who  had  regarded  the  patriots 
with  contempt,  and  believed  their  power  to  he  utterly  broken,  were  overwhelmed  with  as- 
lonighment.  The  Tories  and  pliant  Whigs,  lately  so  exultant  and  loyal,  were  greatly  alarm- 
ed and  silent ;  while  the  friends  of  liberty,  rising  from  the  depths  of  despondency,  stood  erect 
in  the  pride  and  strength  of  their  principlee,  and  confident  of  ultimate  complete  success.  The 
prestige  of  the  Hessian  name  was  broken,  and  the  terror  which  they  inspired,  as  foes  invinci- 
ble, passed  away.  The  faltering  militia  flocked  with  eagerness  to  the  standard  of  Washing- 
ton ;  and  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  campaign,  who  were  abont  to  leave  the  army  with  dif- 
gust,  joyfully  enlisted.  Comwallis,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  England,  believing 
the  rebellion  virtually  at  an  end,  was  ordered  back  to  New  Jersey.  General  Grant,  who  was 
with  the  main  army  at  New  Brunswick,  advanced  to  Princeton,  and  the  British  forces  in  the 
Jerseys  were  as  much  concentrated  in  the  direction  of  Trenton  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
While  Washington  was  achieving  the  victory  at  Trenton,  the  Contioental  Congreu,  lit- 
ting  in  Baltimore,  were  taking  measures  to  strengthen  his  hands.  The  extreme  jealousy  of 
k  military  ascendency,  which  had  hitherto  restrained  the  majority  in  Congress  from  giving 
the  commander-in-chief  such  ample  powers  as  necessity  manifestly  demanded,  now  yielded 

'  This  i*  a  copj,  by  pennmlon,  of  a  piclure  by  Flagg,  id  the  posaession  of  Joseph  C.  Potu.  Esq.,  ot 
Trenton.  On  the  lefk  a  seen  Generals  Washington  and  Greene ;  in  the  center  is  Mrs.  Potu,  and  near  her 
iitanda  her  hnsband.  On  the  left  Colonel  Rail  reclines  upon  a  oouoh,  and  behind  him,  iupporting  his  pillow, 
ii  his  servant.  I  was  informed  that  the  portnul  of  Rail  was  painted  from  a  desoriptioa  given  by  a  penon 
wbo  knew  him,  and  who  pronounced  the  Ukeneu  good,  aa  be  rememhered  him. 
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Wuhington  made  a  mUitary  Dictator.       He  Re-croaiea  the  Delaware  to  Occupy  Trenton.       Efficient  Aid  by  Robert  Morria. 

to  expediency,  and,  by  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  27th  of  December,  before  they  could 
possibly  have  heard  of  the  afiair  at  Trenton,  they  constituted  Washington,  in  all  re- 
spects, a  Dictator,  in  the  old  Roman  sense  of  the  term.^ 

Inspirited  by  his  success  at  Trenton,  the  panic  of  the  enemy,  and  their  retirement  from 
the  Delaware  ;  his  army  strengthened  by  new  recruits  and  the  junction  of  the  militia  who 
had  guarded  the  lower  posts  on  the  river,  Washington  determined  to  recross  the  Delaware 
and  occupy  Trenton,  and  then  make  such  offensive  movements  against  the  British  as  pru- 
December,     dence  should  dictate.     This  he  accomplished  on  the  30th.     The  term  of  service 

1776.  Qf  ^  large  portion  of  the  Eastern  militia  was  now  about  expiring.  He  prevailed 
on  them  to  remain  six  weeks  longer,  by  promising  to  each  soldier  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars. 
The  military  chest  was  not  in  a  condition  to  permit  him  to  fulfill  his  promise,  and  he  wrote 
to  Robert  Morris,  the  great  patriot  financier  of  the  Revolution,  for  aid,  pleading  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  case.  It  was  necessary  to  have  hard  money,  and  the  sum  was  large.  The 
requirement  seemed  almost  impossible  to  meet.  Government  credit  was  low,  but  confidence 
in  Robert  Morris  was  unbounded.  In  a  desponding  spirit,  unusual  for  him,  Morris  left  his 
counting-room  at  a  late  hour,  musing  upon  the  probabilities  of  meeting  the  demand.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  wealthy  Quaker,  and  made  known  his  wants.  **  Robert,  what  security 
canst  thou  give  ?'*  asked  liie  Quaker.  *<  My  note,  and  my  honor,'*  promptly  replied  Morris. 
**  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  was  the  answer ;  and  the  next  morning  Robert  Morris  wrote  to 
Washington,  **  I  was  up  early  this  morning  to  dispatch  a  supply  of  fif\y  thousand  dollars  to 
your  excellency.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  you  have  engaged  the  troops  to  continue  ; 
and  if  further  occasional  supplies  of  money  are  necessary,  you  may  depend  on  my  exertions 
either  in  a  public  or  private  capacity.'"  Washington,  on  reaching  Trenton,  and  advised 
Jamiary  3,     o^  ^^^  approach  of  Cornwallis  with  a  strong  force  from  Princeton,  encamped  on 

^T^-  the  south  side  of  the  Assanpink  (now  in  South  Trenton),  upon  the  high  ground 
extending  eastward  from  a  small  bridge  that  spanned  the  stream.  He  took  this  position  in 
order  to  place  the  stream  between  himself  and  the  advancing  enemy.  The  American  force, 
one  half  of  which  was  composed  of  undisciplined  militia,  was  only  about  five  thousand  strong ; 
while  that  of  the  enemy  was  equally  large,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  British  regulars, 

^  The  following  is  the  preamble  and  resolation : 

"  This  Congress,  having  maturely  considered  the  present  crisis,  and  having  perfect  reliance  on  the  wis- 
dom,  vigor,  and  uprightness  of  General  Washington,  do  hereby 

**  Jteiolve,  That  General  Washington  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  vested  with  full,  ample,  and  complete 
powers  to  raise  and  collect  together,  in  the  most  speedy  and  eflfectual  manner,  from  any  or  all  of  these 
United  States,  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  in  addition  to  those  already  voted  by  Congress ;  to  appoint  offi- 
cers for  the  said  battalions  of  infantry ;  to  raise,  officer,  and  equip  three  thousand  light  horse,  three  regi- 
ments of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  to  establish  their  pay ;  to  apply  to  any  of  the  states  for 
tnch  aid  of  the  militia  as  he  shall  judge  necessary ;  to  form  such  magazines,  and  in  such  places,  as  he  shall 
think  proper ;  to  displace  and  appoint  all  officers  under  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  to  fill  up  all  va- 
cancies in  every  other  department  in  the  American  army  *,  to  take,  wherever  he  may  be,  whatever  he  may 
want  for  the  use  of  the  army,  if  the  inhabitants  will  not  sell  it,  allowing  a  reasonable  price  for  the  same ; 
to  arrest  and  confine  persons  who  refuse  to  take  the  Continental  currency,  or  are  otherwise  disaffected  to 
the  American  cause,  and  return  to  the  states  of  which  they  are  citizens  their  names,  and  the  nature  of  their 
offenses,  together  with  the  witnesses  to  prove  them. 

**  That  the  foregoing  powers  be  vested  in  General  Washington  for  and  during  the  term  of  six  months 
firom  the  date  hereof,  unless  sooner  determined  by  Congress.'* — Journalt  of  Congress,  ii.,  475. 

This  resolve  was  transmitted  to  Washington  by  the  committee  of  Congress  who  remained  in  Philadelphia 
when  that  body  adjourned  to  Baltimore.  ^'  Happy  is  it  for  this  country,"  they  wrote  to  Washington,  *^that 
the  general  of  their  forces  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  most  unlimited  power,  and  neither  personal  se- 
curity, liberty,  nor  property  be  in  the  least  degree  endangered  thereby." — MS.  letter y  Dec.  31f^,  1776, 
quoted  by  Sparks,  iv.,  552.  When  Congress  adjourned,  on  the  12th,  they  gave  Washington  equal  powers, 
bat  did  not  define  them. 

'  Morris  had  sent  Washington  a  small  sum  of  money  two  dajrs  before,  and  these  transactions  are  doubt- 
less those  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Robert  Morris,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Biography  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  who  erroneously  says,  that  "  it  (the  money)  enabled  Genera] 
Washington  to  gain  the  signal  victory  over  the  hireling  Hessians  at  Trenton,"  &c.  The  sum  sent  on  the 
28th  of  December  was  410  Spanish  dollars,  two  English  crowns,  half  a  French  orovni,  and  ten  and  a  half 
English  shillings. 
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AppnuhofConixillUIDinirinmoB.  BUtl«  il  Tnnton  Bridgg  ud  thn  Ford.  Ttaa  Amulcuii  Is  Peril 

thoroughly  disciplined.  Wuhington  tent  out  itroiig  parties,  under  General  Greeae,  to  har- 
OM  tlie  enemy  on  theii  march,  and  it  was  almost  sunset  before  Comwallls  reached  Trenton. 
The  Americans  retreated  before  him,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  passed  over 
the  bridge  to  the  main  army.'  The  bridge, 
and  the  ford  above,  where  the  rail-way  now 
cromes,  were  strongly  guarded  by  artillery. 
Comwallis  drew  up  his  army  in  solid  col- 
umn, and,  marching  down  Queen  (now 
Greene)  Street,  attempted  to  force  the 
bridge,  but  was  three  times  repulsed  by  the 
Amarioan  oannon.  A  strong  detachraeiK 
also  attempted  to  cross  the  ford,  and  got  i& 
the  rear  of  the  patriots  ;  but  they,  too,  were 
forced  back  by  the  vigorous  action  of  can- 
non and  small-arms.  The  Americans  kept 
up  a  heavy  cannonade  until  dark,  when  the 
British  fell  back  in  confusiou,  having  lost 
many  men.*  At  each  repulse,  the  Amer- 
icans raised  a  loud  shout  along  their  lines  ; 
TavnoM  Buixu  inc  vicnnrT.*  )">^  >(  '^Bt,  Comwallis,  believing  their  force 

to  be  much  greater  than  it  really  wai, 
ceased  hostilities,  lighted  his  camp-fires,. and  awaited  the  morning  for  further  movements. 

Washington  and  his  army  wore  now  in  a  most  critical  situation.  It  was  evident  that  a 
general  engagement  must  take  place  the  next  day,  and,  in  such  a  conflict,  the  result  in  favor 
of  the  enemy  could  hardly  be  considered  doubtful.  The  commander-in-chief,  as  usual,  called 
a  council  of  war.  The  alternative  first  proposed  was  a  retreat  down  the  Delaware  and  a 
paaaage  across  the  river  at  Philadelphia,  or  a  battle  on  the  spot.  Both  were  considered  ex< 
tremely  hazardous,  Washington  then  proposed  a  stealthy  withdrawal  from  the  Assanpjnlc, 
and  a  circuitous  march  to  Princeton,  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear,  beat  up  his  quarters  at  that 
place,  and,  if  circumstances  should  be  favorable,  to  fall  upon  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick. 
This  proposition  was  approved ;  but  the  ground,  on  account  of  a  thaw,  was  too  soft  to  per- 
mit an  easy  transit  of  their  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  This  was  a  serious  difficulty.  While 
the  council  was  in  session,  the  wind  changed  to  the  northwest,  and  became  so  exceedingly 
cold  that  within  two  hours  the  ground  was  as  hard  as  a  pavement :  the  great  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  a  power  mightier  than  that  of  man.  The  favorable  moment  was  speedily 
improved.  Along  the  front  of  his  army  Washington  lighted  numerous  camp-fires,  made  of 
the  fences  in  the  neighborhood.  These  were  evidence  to  the  enemy  that  his  antagonist  was 
encamped  for  the  night ;  and  Comwallis  assured  Sir  William  Erskine,  who  urged  him  to 
make  an  attack  that  evening,  that  he  would  certainly  "  catch  the  fox  [meaning  Washing- 

'  See  a  notice  of  Mr.  Howland,  of  ProvideDoe,  in  oonneation  with  this  event,  on  page  631,  vol.  i. 

'  I  have  not  met  with  any  official  aoooonl  of  the  number  kilted  on  Ihli  occasion.  A  writer  in  the  Cmb 
nicliatt  Jtmrnal  of  Jannarj  23,  ITTT,  saji  the  eaemy  were  "obliged  to  retreat  and  give  over  the  attempt, 
after  luSering  great  Ion,  mppmied  at  lesBt  150  killed."  In  a  minnte  Bocoant  by  an  eje-wiloeu,  published 
in  thePruKfCMi  Whig  of  November  4, 1812,  the  writer  says  "the  oreak  was  nearly  filled  with  their  dead." 

*  This  view  ia  from  the  north  side  of  tbe  Aaaanpink,  a  few  rods  above  the  bridge,  looking  loath.  The 
bridge,  teeo  upon  the  right,  is  built  of  stone,  and  very  strong,  and  is  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  oreek 
is  curbed  by  a  dam  near  the  bridge,  and  forma  the  sheet  of  water  seen  in  the  pictnre.  The  old  "  St&oey 
Hilt"  of  the  Rsvolution,  the  largest  building  in  the  sketch,  was  quite  dilapidated  from  the  eSeots  of  fire 
and  flood,  when  1  was  there.  The  two  old  houses  on  the  lelt  of  it  are  of  stone,  covered  with  stucco,  and 
were  tbere  at  tbe  time  in  question.  On  the  bank,  between  them  andthehouse  of  Mr.  Timothy  Abbott,  seen 
on  (he  eztrenie  left,  was  a  building  naed  as  a  tavern,  in  the  Beiolation.  Ii  waa'demolished  a  few  yean  ago. 
Along  tbe  high  bank,  from  the  mill  eastward  to  the  rail-way,  now  oovared  with  houses  and  gardens,  and 
alto  westward,  some  diilance  toward  the  Delaware,  the  Americans  were  encamped.  The  bank  was  beinft 
terraned  when  I  visited  Trenton,  and  will,  in  time,  be  a  beaniiful  spot. 
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ConwiIUi  Ont-geDBrmlad.  lUreh  of  the  Amalcuu  tomrd  Frinoaloiu  Hialr  Apprcnoli  diBOTvrsd  bj  ths  Kacmf, 

ton]  in  the  morning."  Gieat  was  his  utoniahment  and  alarm  at  dawn  to  find  the  patriot 
eamp-firea  still  burning,  but  not  a  man,  nor  boof,  nor  tent,  nor  cannon  there.  All  woa  silent 
and  dreary  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  Auanpink ;  and  no  man  of  the  British  army  knew 
whither  the  Americans  had  fled,  until  the  din  of  battle  in  the  direction  of  Princeton  came 
faintly  upon  the  keen  morning  air  at  sunrise.  Comwallii  heard  the  booming  of  cannon, 
and,  although  mid-winter,  be  thought  it  was  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  The  quick 
ear  of  Enkine  decided  otherwise,  and  he  exolaimed,  "  To  arms,  general  I  Washington  has 
aat-gefteraled  us.     Let  us  fly  to  the  rescue  at  Princeton  !" 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  Washington  had  silently  withdrawn  his  army  from  Tren> 
ton,  and  made  his  way,  along  a  new  road,'  toward  Princeton,  ten  miles  distant.  This  oir- 
enitous  route  was  taken  to  avoid  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  lying  at  Maidenhead,  on  the 
direct  road  to  Princeton.  The  baggage  was  sent  down  to  Burlington.  The  oommander- 
in-cbief  ordered  bis  camp-fires  to  be  kept  burning,  and  the  patrols  to  march  their  accustomed 
nunds  until  near  daylight,  when  those  who  fed  the  flames,  and  also  the  patrols,  were  di- 
rected to  retreat  hastily  to  the  main  body.  The  movement  was  made  with  great  skill  and 
order,  for  the  pickets  of  both  armies  on  the  Assanpiok  were  within  speaking  distance  of  eaob 
other  when  the  fires  were  lighted  and  the  guards  set. 

Proceeding  by  the  way  of  Sandlown  (see  map  on  page  21),  Washington  reached  the 
upper  bridge  over  Stony  Brook,  near  Princeton,  a  little 
before  sunrise,  and  arranged  his  column  near  the  Quaker 
meeting-bouse.  A  brigade  of  the  enemy,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Mawhood,  consisting  of  the  seventeenth,  for- 
tieth, and  fifty-fifth  regiments,  with  three  troops  of  dra- 
goons, bad  quartered  in  Princeton  the  previous  night ; 
and  at  the  moment  of  Washington's  arrival,  two  of  the 
regiments  had  commmenced  their  march  for  Trenton,  to 
re-enloTce  Comwallis,  The  main  body  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, alter  crossing  Stony  Brook,  wheeled  to  the  right, 
r«nnM'  Munas-BaDu.'  ^nd  advanced  cautiously  along  a  by-road,  through  low 

grounds,  directly  for  Princeton.  General  Mercer,  hav- 
ing under  him  Captains  Stone,  Fleming,  Xeal  and  others,  with  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  many  of  them  youths  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  Philadelphia,  was  detached 
to  take  possession  of  the  lower  bridge  at  Worth's  Uill,  on  the  old  highway  to  Trenton. 
This  movement  had  a  three-fold  object ;  the  securing  of  the  bridge,  the  interception  of  fu- 
gitives from  Princeton,  and  the  checking  of  any  retrograde  movement  of  the  rear  of  Com* 
watlis's  army. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  clear,  cold,  and  brilliant  morning ;  every  thmg  was  jeweled  with 
the  hoar  frost.  As  the  Americaiu  eme^ed  from  behind  a  piece  of  woods  a  little  south  of 
the  Quaker  meeting-house,  their  arms  glittering  in  the  bright  sun,  they  were  discovered  by 
the  Mvbiteentb  regiment  of  the  enemy,  then  under  march  upon  a  hill  (now  Millett's)  on 
the  old  Trenton  road.  Washington  observed  the  enemy  at  the  same  moment,  and  both 
commanders  prepared  for  an  encounter.  Mawhood  wheeled  both  bis  regiments  and  teorossed 
the  bridge,  just  as  Mercer,  by  a  quick  movement,  reached  it.     Both  parties,  by  rapid  evo- 

'  The  venerable  Mr.HowUod,  of  Rhode  laUnd,  already  mSDlioned,  who  vaa  with  the  amy  in  thh  re- 
treat, informed  me  that  their  progrea  was  totj  muoh  retarded  by  the  Mumps  oT  trees  in  this  new  rosd. 
Many  vero  bruised  by  itonibling  over  (hem,  end  some  of  the  vrheeii  o(  the  baggage-trains  were  broken. 
This  ii  knovD  as  the  Qualcr  Raid.  But  for  this  necessary  slowness  of  marob,  tin  Americans  wodd  have 
reached  PriTCelon  before  dawn,  sad  veij  probably  been  aide  to  posh  on  and  capture  the  British  stores  at 
New  Bnmswictk. 

'  This  aoeient  stone  building  [1  on  the  map  of  the  Prinoeton  battle,  p^e  SS)  is  yet  standing,  and  used 
by  the  Quahera  as  a  place  of  worship.  This  sketch  is  from  the  yard  in  front,  looking  north.  The  woods 
behind  which  tbs  Americaoa  inartihed,  after  crouinf;  the  bridge,  jet  remain ;  snd  Slony  Brook,  msde  >ab- 
i^rrient  to  the  wanta  oT  the  Delsware  and  Raritan  Canal,  as  a  feeder,  is  but  little  changed  sinee  its  mono 
vss  mingled  with  the  din  of  battle. 
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lutioDg,  cDileavored  to  get  poueuion  of  tbe  high  ground  on  the  right,  toward  Princeton,  and 
westward  of  the  bouse  of  William  Clark.  Mercer,  with  his  troops,  soon  reached  the  house 
and  orchards  of  Clark,  a  little 
eastward  of  the  present  turnpike, 
when,  perceiving  the  British  line 
approaching  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  height,  he  pushed  through 
the  orchard  to  a  hedge  fence, 
from  hehind  which  his  rifleioeQ 
discharged  a  deadly  volley.  It 
was  quickly  returned  by  the  ene- 
my, who  instantly  charged.  The 
Americans  were  srmed  only  with 
rifles,  and  could  not  withstand  the 
furious  attack  of  British  bayonets. 
After  the  third  fire,  they  aban- 
doned the  fence,  broke,  and  fled 
in  disorder.  The  enemy  pursued 
the  flying  patriots  until  they  came 
to  the  brow  of  the  slope,  near 
Clark's,  when,  for  the  flrtt  time, 
they  discovered  the  American  col- 
umn of  regulars,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia,  commanded  by 
Washington  in  person,  advancing 
to  the  support  of  Mercer.  The 
flying  Americans  were  checked 
and  speedily  arranged  in  battle 
order.  Captain  Moulder's  artil- 
lery formed  in  battery  on  the  right 
of  Thomas  Clark's  house,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
scene  of  the  first  conflict.  Haw- 
'  hood  discovered  the  commanding 
form  of  Washington  passing  from 
column  to  column,  and  bringing 
order  out  of  confusion.  He  imme- 
diately ceased  pursuit,  and,  draw- 
ing up  his  artillery,  attempted  to  charge  and  take  Moulder's  battery.  The  efiort  was  vain. 
Being  dreadfully  galled  by  the  grape-shot  of  the  patriots,  and  perceiving  Hitchcock's' k»d  an- 
other Continental  regiment  advancing  from  behind  the  American  column,  Mawhood  wheeled, 
and  retreated  toward  the  high  ground  in  the  rear,  leaving  his  artillery  upon  the  fleld.  These 
the  Americans  were  unable  to  carry  off,  on  account  of  a  want  of  horses.     The  aotloa  oon- 

NoTB. — This  plan  of  the  baltia  oF  PriDcetcm  I  copied  from  a  large  drawing  in  the  library  <^  FriDoMon 
College,  mida  from  mrveyi  b;  Prorewor  Albert  B.  Dod,  uid  drawn  b;  W.  A.  Dod  and  S.  B.  Alaxamter. 
Expli'wtio*  oft/u  Rtfirnua. — a,  head  of  the  Amerioan  columa  vben  first  >een  by  the  Bnliah;  b,  hrad 
of  column  after  Mercer's  engagement;  o,  retreat  of  the  British;  **,  purmit  of  the  Atoericaai;  1,  Qoa- 
ker  meeting-house ;  2,  Clark's  hoaaa,  where  Msrcer  died ;  3,  4,  the  Britiah  aeventeentb  regiment ;  0,  fl 
Mercer  b«jtinning  the  battle;  7  B,  the  saTenleenth  attempting  to  dislodge  Moulder;  9,  10,  PetmtylTania 
nkilitia  under  Wubington;  11,  Hitchoook'i  regiment;  13,  display  of  Coatinentala ;  14,  Nasun  Hall,  or 
Priucelon  College,  in  ihe  vill&ge;  IS,  Richard  Stockton's  residence,  and  Comwallis's  head-quarlers  for  ■ 
time;  16,  Worth's  Mill,  oi^  Ston;  Brooh;  IT,  Milleit's,  the  position  of  the  seventranth  regiment  at  lan- 
rise;  18,  the  fortieth  and  fiftj-Hflb  regiments  of  the  Bnlish  n^lrealing,  after  tha  action,  towsrd  Rooky  Hill. 
The  rail-way  statioa  is  seen  upon  the  Delaware  and  Baritan  Canal,  southeast  of  Prineetoa  village 
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tinued  only  about  fifteen  minutes,  but  was  very  severe.     Washington  was  expoaed  to  the 

hottest  fire,  while  encouraging  the  militia  by  voice  and  example.     General  Mercer  dis- 

mounti»l  after  the  first  fire,  the  gray  horse  he  was 

riding  having  been  disabled  by  a  musket-ball  that 

wounded  his  fore  leg  ;  and  while  on  foot,  endeavoring 

to  rally  his  broken  troops,  he  was  felled  to  the  ground 

1  ' 


instead  of  calling  for  quarter,  he  determined  to  die  fighting.  He  struck  several  blows  at 
bis  enemies  with  his  sword,  when  they  bayoneted  him  and  lefl  him  for  dead.*  Upon  the 
retreat  of  the  British,  General  Mercer  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Clark  {now 
John  Clark's),  then  a  new  building,  where  he  was  tenderly  nursed  by  the  late  Miss  Sarah 
Clark,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  colored  woman  belonging  to  the  family.  He  lumuj. 
languished  in  great  pain  until  the  12th,  when  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Major       ^^^' 

'  This  viev,  looking  north,  is  from  ifae  carriafja  gate  of  Mr.  John  Clarke,  owner  of  the  house  in  which 
General  Mercer  died,  which  ia  situated  about  seventy  rods  from  the  Trenton  turnpike.  That  dwelling  is 
represented  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  on  the  extreme  right.  The  distant  view  includes  almost  the 
whole  field  of  action.  Near  the  center  of  the  picturo,  oier  the  hoad  of  the  dark  (jjiure,  is  seen  the  house 
of  William  Clark,  and  his  ont-buildini^.  The  barn,  a  little  more  to  the  Icf),  with  a  tree  in  front,  is  upon 
■he  spot  from  whence  Mercer  ruahod  forward  to  tfao  hedge-fence.  That  fence  was  upon  the  lino  of  the 
present  turnpike,  denoted  in  the  sketch  by  the  fence  passing  down  the  slope  beyond  the  large  tree  on  the 
extreme  left.  The  "  hit;h  ground"  for  which  both  parties  were  aiming,  to  secure  advantage,  is  seen  in 
the  extreme  distance.  The  dark  spot  between  (he  tree  in  the  second  field  and  the  bam  denotes  the  npot 
where  Mercer  fell.  The  house  of  William  Clark,  in  the  distance,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mito  from  the  one 
m  the  foreground,  where  Mercer  died.  The  hollow  between  the  two  houses  was  ihe  space  between  the 
belligerents  when  Washington  advuiired  to  the  support  o(  Mercer.  The  place  of  conflict  is  about  a  mile 
uod  a  quarter  south  of  Princeton.     The  turnpike  passes  directly  through  it. 

'  The  story  went  abroad,  at  that  time,  that  General  Mercer  was  cruelly  bayoneted  aller  be  had  delivered 
np  his  sword  ;  but  his  dying  assertion  that  he  did  not  give  up  his  weapon  until  he  was  powerless  tn  wield 
t,  exonerates  the  British  soldieiv  from  this  foul  accusation. 
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Greorge  Lewis,  a  nephew  of  Wuhington,  and  captain  of  the  bone  guards. '  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  was  also  with  him  until  he  died.* 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  engagement  was  about  thiTtj*.  among  whom,  besides 
Greaera]  Mercer,  were  Colonels  Haslet  and  Potter,  Major  Morris,  Captains  Shippen,  Flem- 
ing', and  Neal,  all  offieera  of  much  promise.  The  loss  of  General  Mercer  waa  irreparable. 
He  bad  been  a.  companion  in  arms  with  Washington  in  the  campaign  against  the  French 
and  Indians  in  1755,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  all.  Highly  educated,  patriotic,  brave, 
and  noted  for  strict  integrity,  be  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  general 
officers  with  whom  the  chief  waa  associated.  He  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory,  for  the  next 
instant  the  sboot  of  success  from  American  lips  greeted  bis  ear.  Among  those  of  the  en- 
emy, mortally  wounded,  was  Captain  William  Leslie,  a  son  of  the  Scotoh  Earl  of  Levin,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  note  on  page  332,  vol.  i. 

The  broken  and  routed  seventeenth  regiment  fled  to  the  Trenton  road,  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  hastened  to  join  Cornwallis,  wbo  had  been  brought  forward  with  great  haste  by  the 
firing.  Washington  poshed  on  to  Princeton,  and  in  a  ravine  near  the  college  encountered 
a  sharp  resistance  from  the  fif\y-Gflh  regiment.  This  corps  was  also  routed,  and  fied  to- 
ward Brunswick,  accompanied  by  the  fortieth,  which  took  little  part  in  the  action.  In  the 
college  buildings  at  Princeton  (which,  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  had  been  used  for  bar* 

'  WaibingCon  BnX  beard  that  Mercer  wu  killed  on  the  batile-fleld,  and  it  was  doI  nctil  he  reached  Som- 
erset Coan-honse  that  he  wu  apprised  of  ths  true  sitnalioD  of  that  officer.  He  iameil  lately  diapatofaed 
young  Lewis,  with  a  &ag,  to  Camwallis,  reqaesling  that  every  possible  atlealioD  might  be  paid  to  the 
mninded  general,  and  a^ong  penniaaion  for  Lewis  to  remain  with  him.  Corawallis  cheerfQlly  complied 
with  ths  request. 

*  On  ibe  14th  of  Janoaty,  17TT,  the  body  of  Oeneral  Meroer  was  eonvsyed  to  Philadelphia,  and  buried 
in  Christ  Chnreh-yard.  Over  it  wu  placed  a  plain  marble  slab,  with  the  limple  irucription,  "in  memory 
of  Otit.  Hook  Miac'ia,  itho/tU  at  Priticttim,  Jan.  34, 1777.'*  There  hia  dust  reposed  aniil  1840,  when 
his  eonntrymen  of  the  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Thistle  Society 
removed  his  remains  to  Lsarel  Hill  Cemetery,  and  erected  a 
beautiful  marble  monument  to  fais  memory,  near  the  ohapel. 
The  funeral  ceremmies  look  place  on  the  26lh  of  November. 
WiLLUH  B.  Ram,  £>q-,  pronoanoed  a  eulogium  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  pall  was  borne  by  Commodores  Read,  Biddle, 
and  Stewart,  and  Colonel  Miller.  The  First  Troop  of  Ci^ 
Cavalry,  which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  com- 
posed the  guard  of  honor.  There  are  no  snrvivors  of  the 
original  corps.  The  monument  wu  made  by  John  Slruth- 
ers  and  Son,  PhiUdelphia,  and  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tions, which  give  the  most  important  incidents  of  his  polilio 
life.  Eait  tidi,  or  principal  front ;  "  Dedicated  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  Ginmi.  Hugh  Meeces,  who  fell  for  the  Sacred 
Cause  of  Haman  Liberty,  and  American  Independence,  in 
,  the  Battle  of  Princeton.  He  poured  out  his  blood  for  a  Geo- 
erons  Principle."  Wtiiiidt:  "  Gehsbal  Mekcer,  a  Phy- 
sician of  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia,  wu  distinguished  for 
his  skill  and  learning,  his  gentleness  and  decision,  his  refine- 
ment and  humanity,  bis  elevated  honor,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  great  cause  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty."  Nortk  lidt ; 
UoHOMEHT  TO  GsHaiut.  MMECtM.  "  ''''■"'U.  Mcacca,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  an  assistant 

Surgeon  in  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  and  the  companioa  of 
Washinotoh  in  the  Indian  Wars  of  1755  and  1756.  He  received  a  Jlf«£a(  from  the  Corporation  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  his  courage  and  oonduot  in  the  Expedition  against  the  Indian  Settlement  of  Eitcaning.""  South 
lidt :  "  The  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Philadelphia  oflbr  this  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
BaoTHEK.  When  a  graletnl  posterity  eball  bid  the  trophied  memorial  rise  to  the  martyrs  who  sealed  with 
their  blood  the  charter  of  an  Empire's  liberties,  there  shall  not  be  wanted  a  monument  to  him  whom 
WAsninoTon  monmed  u  the  worthy  and  brave  Maacaa."  General  Meroer  wu  abont  fifty-six  years  of 
ago  when  he  wu  stain. 

BT  Rdded  U  Frederlckiborg  when  tfaa  R«ToluIion  broks  onL    Ha  Hpoiued  tha  cbhh,  liifl  hl>  profndon,  com. 

' IB  of  ralDDtiMiini  Id  1773,  uid  Ln  1776  drilled  ud  orgulird  Ittgs  boiltai  of  Tlrjbita  millllE,    On  the  Sfli 

■  gin  Urn  Iho  coraminloD  oT  ■  brig>dlsr.    Congrw  nwlTsd  <«■  Jonrndi,  UL.  K)  that  i  monumml 

"* lorj  at  Frsderickabsrg.  ud  thil  hia  TODDgBd  woa  ihoBld  tx  edDdtsd  u  As  aipme  of  tfaa  Re- 

to  IM  oncied.    TIw  wn  (Colooal  Bofb  Hwea',  of  FrMMokabori)  wu  tdncMel,  sad  r«  tlSM} 
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neks  by  the  enemy)  there  lemained  a  portion  of  a  legiment.  Wathington  drew  up  Mine 
eannon  within  a  short  distance  of  these  buildings,  and  eommenced  firing  upon  them.  The 
fint  ball,  it  is  said,  entered  the  pray- 
er hall,  a  room  used  as  a  chape),  and 
passed  through  the  head  of  a  portrait 
of  George  the  Second,  suspended  in  a 
large  frame  upon  the  wall.  After  a 
few  discharges,  Captain  James  Moore, 
of  the  Princeton  militia,  with  a  few 
others  of  equal  daring,  burst  open  a 
door  of  Nassau  Hall,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  troops  within.  They 
instantly  complied,  and,  with  several 
invalids,  were  made  prisoners. 

At  the  close  of  the  action  at  Clark's, 
where  Mawhood,  with  the  seventeenth, 
was   routed,   Washington  detached  a 
small  party,  under  Major  Kelley,  of  the 
„         „       „  „  Pennsylvania   militia,  to    destroy  the 

bridge  over  Stony  Brook,  at  Worths 
Mills.      They  had  scarcely  begun  the  work  of  destmction  when  the  van  of  the  British 
troops,  advancing  from  Trenton  npon  Princeton,  appeared  upon  the  hill  at  Millett's.     Com* 
walhs  heard  the  firing  in  the  direction  of  Princeton,  and  suspecting  the  object  of  his  enemy 
to  be  the  seizure  of  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick,  he  made  a  forced  march  in  pursuit,  and 
arrived  near  Stony  Brook  just  af\er  the  first  and  decisive  battle  had  been  fought.      When 
the  British  discovered  the  party  engaged  la  demolishing  the  bridge,  they  opened  upon  them 
a  discharge  of  heavy  round-shot,  which  drove  them  away ;  not,  however,  until  the  loose 
planks  were  thrown  into  the  stream,  and  the  bridge  was  rendered  impassable  for  the  artil- 
lery and  baggage.      Delay  was  dangerous,  perhaps  fatal,  and  Cornwallis  ordered  the  troops 
to  dash  into  and  ford  the  swollen  stream.' 
It  was   almost  breast-deep,  and  half  filled 
with  ice  ;  yet  the  soldiers  obeyed,  and,  in 
their  mail  of  frozen  clothes,  hastened  on  to- 
ward Princeton.     When  near  the  town,  the 
advanced  guard  was  brought  to  a  halt  by 
the  discharge  of  an  iron  thirty-two-pounder, 
which  the  enemy  had  left  on  a  temporary 
breast-work  at  the  west  end  of  the  village.* 
Cornwallis,  apprehending  that  Washington 
had  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  Prince- 
ton, halted  his  column,  and  sent  out  lecon- 

noitering  parties  of  horsemen.     In  the  mean  •        t^.  -  

while,  a  large  detachment  approached  the  iiiii>o«  at  Womni'i  Miu>.> 

*  Major  Eellej  cootmned  catting  away  a  portion  of  the  bridge  while  the  balls  ot  the  enemj  were  men- 
aeing  hii  life.  He  wu  culling  away  a  Ir^  on  which  lotne  of  the  timben  rented,  when  it  gave  woj  sooner 
ihao  wu  expected,  and  he  wu  precipitated  into  the  Mraam.  Hia  men,  aupposing  him  u>  be  lost,  fled  to 
Prinoeion.  Ha  got  out  oTlhe  water;  but  hji  fnnea  clothes  and  eihauation  so  retanled  hii  progress,  that 
be  wu  made  a  prisoner  bj  the  enemy. 

*  This  cannon  is  now  in  tbe  center  ot  the  Campos,  b  the  rear  oT  the  College  ot  New  Jersey,  at  Prince- 
toe.     It  wu  one  of  tbe  pieces  which  Wuhingtoa  wu  unsble  to  eazrj  away  with  him. 

*  This  labManii&l  stone  bridge,  over  Stony  Brook,  is  apon  the  site  of  the  wooden  one  destroyed  on  the 
3d  (rf'  January,  1777.  The  old  mill  on  the  left  is  now  owned  by  Josiab  S.  Worth,  a  sod  of  tbe  praprielor 
during  tbe  Revolntioo.  This  sketch  was  made  from  the  rood  on  the  b&nk  of  the  stream,  along  which  Msr- 
□er  and  hii  detachment  nurohed  to  secere  tbe  bridge. 
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battery  cautiously,  intending  to  take  it  by  storm.  These  movements  delayed  them  an  hour, 
and  when  they  arrived  at  the  breast-work  and  the  village,  great  was  their  astonishment  and 
chagrin  to  find  both  deserted,  and  not  a  rebel  in  sight  I  Washington,  with  his  little  army 
and  prisoners,  was  far  on  his  way  toward  the  Millstone  River,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fortieth 
and  fifly-fifth  regiments. 

The  battle  at  Princeton  and  its  results,  following  closely  upon  the  brilliant  affair  at  Tren- 
ton, produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  public  mind  favorable  to  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  patriot  cause.  Considering  the  numbers  engaged,  it  was  one  of  the  severest  con- 
flicts of  the  war,  and  in  no  engagement  did  the  skill  and  bravery  of  both  parties  appear  more 
conspicuously.  The  enemy  lost  about  one  hundred  in  killed,  and  three  hundred  in  wound- 
ed and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred,  including  several 
valuable  officers.  Never  was  a  general  more  exposed  to  death  than  was  Washington, 
when  leading  the  troops  to  the  support  of  Mercer's  riflemen ;  yet  he  escaped  without  a 
wound.* 

Washington  pursued  the  fugitive  regiments  as  far  as  Kingston,  beyond  the  Millstone  Riv- 
er, three  miles  northeast  of  Princeton.  There  he  held  a  council  of  war  with  his  officers,  on 
horseback.  The  rich  prize  at  New  Brunswick  was  very  tempting,  and  a  wish  was  gener- 
ally expressed  to  continue  the  march  thither  and  secure  the  British  stores.  Such  a  step 
would  have  been  fatal ;  for  Cornwallis,  with  fresh  troops,  and  superior  in  numbers,  was  in 
close  pursuit;  while  the  Americans,  who  had  fought  at  Trenton  on  the  2d,  marched  all 
night  before  the  battle  of  Princeton  on  the  3d,  and  had  not  slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  were 
completely  exhausted.  More  than  half  of  them  had  not  been  able  to  procure  breakfast  or 
dinner  ;  many  were  destitute  of  shoes  or  stockings,  and  in  every  way  were  utterly  unable  to 
contend  with  an  enemy.  To  save  his  army,  Washington  filed  ofl*  on  the  left,  at  Kingston, 
along  a  narrow  road  running  to  Rocky  Hill.  He  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  which 
checked  the  progress  of  Cornwallis  for  some  time,  and,  after  having  crossed  the  Millstone 
twice,  he  reached  Pluckemin  that  evening.  On  the  way,  overcome  by  fatigue,  many  sol- 
diers lay  down  and  slept  on  the  frozen  ground.  Washington  remained  no  longer  at  Pluck> 
emin  than  to  give  his  troops  rest  and  refreshments,  and  then  advanced  to  Morristown,  where 
he  established  his  winter  quarters.  His  subsequent  movements,  by  which  New  Jersey  was 
soon  purged  of  the  enemy,  are  mentioned  on  page  307,  vol.  i. 

Cornwallis  repaired,  and  then  crossed  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  and,  believing  Washington 
to  be  on  the  road  to  New  Brunswick,  pushed  eagerly  forward — so  eagerly,  over  the  rough 

^  Mr.  Costis,  in  his  RecoUectwm  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Washington,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  scene  when  the  commander-in-ohief  brought  the  militia  and  riflemen  into  action.  *^  The  discomfited 
Americans  rally  on  the  instant,  and  form  into  line.  The  enemy  halt,  and  dress  their  line.  The  American 
chief  is  between  the  adverse  posts,  as  though  he  had  been  placed  there  a  target  for  both.  The  arms  of 
both  are  leveled.  Can  escape  from  death  be  possible?  Fitzgerald  (Washington's  aid),  horror-struck  at 
the  death  of  his  beloved  commander,  dropped  the  reins  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and  drew  his  hat  over  his 
face,  that  he  might  not  see  him  die.  A  roar  of  musketry  succeeds,  and  then  a  shout.  It  was  the  shout  of 
victory.  The  aid-de-oamp  ventures  to  raise 
his  eyes.  Oh,  glorious  sight  I  the  enemy  are 
broken  and  flying ;  while  dimly,  amid  the 
glimpses  of  the  smoke,  is  seen  the  chief  alive, 
unharmed,  and  without  a  wound,  waving  his 
hat,  and  cheering  his  comrades  to  the  pur- 
suit. Colonel  Fitzgerald,  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  finest  horsemen  in  the  American  army, 
now  dashed  his  rowels  in  his  charger's  flanks, 
and,  heedless  of  the  dead  and  dying  in  his 
way,  flew  to  the  side  of  the  chief,  exclaiming, 
*  Thank  God !  your  excellency  is  safe !'  while  the  favorite  aid,  a  gallant  and  warm-hearted  son  of  Erin,  a 
man  of  thews  and  sinews  (and  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood),  gave  loose  to  his  feelings,  and  wept 
like  a  child,  for  joy.  Washington,  ever  calm  amid  scenes  of  the  greatest  excitement,  aflectionately  grasped 
the  hand  of  his  aid  and  friend,  and  then  ordered,  *■  Away,  my  dear  colonel,  and  bring  up  the  troops ;  the 
day  is  our  own  !'  "  < 
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and  frozen  roads,  that  several  of  his  baggage-wagons  were  broken  down.  Leaving  them  in 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  men/  he  pressed  onward,  and 
reached  New  Brunswick  at  sunset.  Again  the  Americans  had  eluded  his  pursuit ;  yet  he 
rejoiced  in  the  safety  of  his  stores. 

The  armed  parties  frequently  sent  out  by  Washington  from  his  hill-quarters  were  gener^ 
ally  successful,  and  the  people,  incensed  at  the  bad  faith  of  the  English  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Hessians,  joined  the  Americans  in  all  their  expeditions.  The  British  quartern 
were  straitened,  their  supplies  were  cut  off,  and  in  a  short  time  New  Jersey  was  evacuated 
by  the  enemy.  Alluding  to  these  results,  the  eloquent  Charles  Botta  observes,  "  Achieve- 
ments so  stirring  gained  for  the  American  commander  a  very  great  reputation,  and  were  re- 
garded with  wonder  by  all  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  Americans.  The  prudence,  constancy, 
and  noble  intrepidity  of  Washington  was  admired  and  applauded  by  all.  By  unanimous 
consent  he  was  declared  to  be  the  savior  of  his  country ;  all  proclaimed  him  equal  to  the 
most  renowned  commanders  of  antiquity,  and  especially  distinguished  him  by  the  name  of 
the  American  Fabius.  His  name  was  in  the  mouths  of  all ;  he  was  celebrated  by  the  pens 
of  the  most  distinguished  writers.  The  most  illustrious  personages  of  Europe  lavished  upon 
him  their  praises  and  their  congratulations.'  The  American  general,  therefore,  wanted  nei- 
ther a  cause  full  of  grandeur  to  defend,  nor  occasion  for  the  acquisition  of  glory,  nor  genius 
to  avail  himself  of  it,  nor  the  renown  due  to  his  triumphs,  nor  an  entire  generation  of  men 
perfectly  well  disposed  to  render  him  homage." 

Washington  exercised  the  dictatorial  powers  which  Congress  had  conferred  upon  him 
with  energy  and  great  circumspection,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  his  country.  His 
recommendations  were  promptly  seconded  by  Congress,  and  soon  great  vitality  was  visible 
every  where.  He  took  care  to  provide  for  meritorious  officers  in  his  appointments,  when  or- 
ganizing the  sixteen  battalions  authorized  by  Congress.  At  that  time  public  clamor  was 
strong  against  Dr.  Morgan,'  the  successor  of  the  traitor,  Church,  as  head  of  the  medical  de* 

'  A  small  company  of  fifteen  or  twenty  militia,  having  learned  the  situation  of  this  baggage,  resolved  to 
oaptnre  it.  After  dark,  tbey  arranged  themselves  among  the  trees,  in  a  semioiroular  form,  aromid  the  place 
where  the  soldiers  were  guarding  their  wagons,  and,  on  a  concerted  signal,  they  set  up  a  tremendous  shout, 
and  commenced  firing.  The  British,  believing  the  assailants  to  be  as  strong  in  numbers  as  themselves,  and 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  retreated  with  a  few  of  the  wagons  that  were  fit  for  traveling,  and  fled  to 
New  Brunswick.  Those  left  behind  were  taken  to  the  American  camp^  and  found  to  contain,  what  the 
army  greatly  needed,  woolen  clothes. 

*  It  is  said  that  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia  declared  that  the  achievements  of  Washington  and  his  little 
band  of  compatriots,  between  the  25th  of  December  and  the  4th  of  January,  were  the  most  brilliant  of  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  military  achievements. 

'  Morgan  afterward  procured  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  was  honora- 
bly acquitted.  Doctor  John  Morgan  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1735.  He  completed  his  medical  stud- 
ies uuder  Dr.  Redman,  and  entered  the  army  as  surgeon  and  lieutenant  during  the  French  and  Indian  war 

He  went  to  Europe,  to  prosecute  his  studies,  in  1760,  where 

ff     y  /J/)/2  v^^^a^-v^  ^  W  ^®  attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Hunter.     He  was 

C  >^^?^^^    ^y^^^/^^C^  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1764.     He 

w^^    ^'^^  ^<y  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1765,  and  was  elected  professor 

of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  medical  school 
founded  by  Dr.  Sbippen  and  others.  He  was  ever  active  in 
literary  and  scientific  projects.  He  was  appointed  by  Congress  director  general  and  physioian-in-chief  to 
the  general  hospital  in  1775,  in  place  of  Dr.  Church,  and  immediately  repaired  to  head-quarters  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  removed  from  office,  without  just  cause,  in  1777.*  He  died  October  15,  1789,  aged 
about  fifty-four  years.     Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  was  his  successor  in  the  professor's  chair. 


*  The  fonowing  are  the  names  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  medical  department,  appointed  on  the  Uth  of  April,  1777 :  IFi^^ 
Ipm  Skippn,  Jun^  director  general ;  Walter  Joiut,  physician  general  of  the  hospital  in  the  middle  department ;  Btnjamin  Rutk, 
surgeon  general  of  the  hospital  in  the  middle  department;  John  Coekran^  physician  and  snrgeon  general  of  the  army  in  tbm 
middle  department ;  Jtaae  FotbUt,  deputy  director  general  of  the  hospital  in  the  eastern  department ;  Amini  RukMinak  Cuutr^ 
physician  general  of  the  hospital  in  the  eastern  department ;  Philip  Turner,  surgeon  general  of  the  same ;  WUliam  Bunut,  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  general  of  the  army  in  die  eastern  department;  Joruithan  FoOs^  deputy  director  general  of  the  hospital  hi 
the  northern  department ;  Malaeki  TYeat,  physician  general  of  the  same ;  Dr.  For^ue,  surgeon  general  of  the  same ;  John  Bart- 
litt,  physician  and  surgeon  general  of  the  army  in  the  northern  department 
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partment,  and  he  was  dismissed  by  Congress,  and  Dr.  Shippen,*  of  Philadelphia,  jannnry  9 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  Dr.  Craik'  as  his  assistant.  ^^^- 

On  the  1 9th  of  February,  Stirling,  St.  Clair,  Lincoln,  Mifflin,  and  Stephen  were 
commissioned  as  major  generals ;  while  Arnold,  on  account  of  his  conduct  at  Mont- 
real, where  he  obeyed  the  injunction  "  put  money  in  thy  purse,"  at  the  expense  of  honor 
and  honesty,  was  overlooked.  This  soured  him,  and  doubtless  planted  the  first  noxious  seed 
of  treason  in  his  heart.  During  the  spring,  eighteen  new  brigadiers'  were  commissioned. 
Four  regiments  of  horse  were  enlisted,  under  Colonels  Bland,  Baylor,  Sheldon,  and  Moylan. 
Cadwalader  and  Reed  were  both,  in  turn,  offered  the  general  command  of  the  horse,  but 
declined.  Timothy  Pickering  was  appointed  adjutant  general  in  the  place  of  Joseph  Reed, 
who  had  resigned.  Mifflin  remained  at  the  head  of  the  quarter-master's  department,  which 
was  regulated,  and  more  thoroughly  organized  by  the  appointment  of  subalterns.  Congress 
attempted  to  reorganize  the  commissary  department,  and  claimed  the  right  to  make  subor- 
dinate appointments.  So  much  did  this  new  arrangement  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  department,  that  Joseph  Trumbull,  Jun.,  commissary  general,  resigned.  The  meddling 
of  Congress  with  the  smaller  appointments  and  the  minute  affairs  of  chief  officers  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  army,  was  very  mischievous  in  efiect ;  for  the  personal  friends 
of  members  of  that  body,  often  incompetent,  were  appointed  to  places  requiring  talent,  en- 
ergy, and  honesty.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  army  was  upon  a  better  footing  in  the 
spring  of  1777  than  it  had  ever  been. 

I  visited  Princeton  and  the  battle-grounds  subsequently  to  my  tarry  at  Trenton  when  on 
my  way  south.  It  was  a  very  cold  evening  in  December  when  I  arrived  there  December  12; 
from  Philadelphia,  the  snow  about  ten  inches  deep  upon  the  ground.     Early  ^®*^- 

the  next  morning,  in  company  with  Colonel  Cumming  of  Princeton,  who  kindly  offered  to 
accompany  me,  I  rode  first  to  the  battle-ground  and  Clark's  house,  where  General  Mer- 
cer died,  and  made  the  sketch  on  page  29.  The  air  was  very  keen,  and  the  snow  half 
knee-deep,  circumstances  which  were  quite  unfavorable  to  deliberate  sketching  in  the  open 
fields.  I  persevered,  however,  and  was  successful  in  delineating  such  objects  as  I  desired. 
From  Clark's  house  we  crossed  the  fields  to  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  and  then  rode  to 
the  bridge  at  Worth's  Mills,  where  I  made  the  sketch  on  page  31.  Returning  to  Prince- 
ton on  the  old  Trenton  road,  we  met  Mr.  Worth,  an  aged  man,  and  present  proprietor  of 


*  William  Shippen  was  a  gradaate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  the  class  of  1754. 
He  completed  his  medical  education  at  Edinburgh.  He  delivered  the  first  lectures  on  anatomy  ever  pro- 
nounced in.  America,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1764;  and  on  the  finishing  of  the  medical  school  in  that  city,  ht>. 
was  appointed  its  first  professor  of  anatomy,  in  1765.  He  first  addressed  ten  students;*  he  lived  to  ad- 
dress two  hundred  and  fifty  at  one  time.  He  was  appointed  director  general  of  the  medical  department 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1777.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  medical  college,  in  1806,  into  the  bands 
of  his  colleague,  Dr.  Wistar.  Dr.  Shippen  died  at  Germantown,  July  the  11th,  1808,  aged  seventy-four 
years. 

*  James  Craie  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  accompanied  Wash- 
ington in  the  expedition  against  the  French  and  Indians  in  1754;  and 
in  1755  was  with  Braddock,  and  assisted  in  dressing  his  wounds. 
He  was  director  general  of  the  hospital  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in 
1781.  After  the  war,  Washington  invited  him  to  settle  near  Mount 
Vernon,  and  he  was  the  physician  of  the  patriot  chief  until  his  death. 
He  died  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  February  6, 1814,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

*  These  were  Poor^  of  New  Hampshire ;  Glover^  Paterson^  and  Learned^  of  Massachusetts ;  Vamum^  of 
Rhode  Island ;  Jedediah  Htmtingtony  of  Connecticut ;  Oeorge  Clinton^  of  New  York ;  Wayne,  De  Haagy  Cad- 
waladerj  Hand,  and  Retd,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Weeden,  MiAhUnburg,  Woodford,  and  Scott,  of  Virginia ;  Na$h, 
of  North  Carolina ;  and  Conway,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  a  Frenchman  by  education. 

*  Dr.  Shippen  experienced  a  great  deni  of  persecution  when  he  first  commenced  his  lectures  on  anatomy,  a  good  deal  of  fi'el- 
ing  againtit  him  haring  been  excited  by  the  nttcnmce  of  horrid  tales  respecting  his  dissections.  The  public  mind  was  filled 
with  ideas  such  as  made  the  burden  of  the  Ghost's  Complaint : 


^^a^ 


"  The  body-snatchers !  they  have  come 
And  made  a  snatch  at  me ; 
It's  rery  hard  them  kind  of  men 
Won't  let  a  body  be  I 


Dont  go  to  weep  upon  my  grave. 
And  think  that  there  I  be ; 

They  haven't  left  an  atom  there 
Of  my  anatomy  I" 
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ttorrta,  Gtockum'i  Ertils.  Dnolitsd  bj  As  BrtUili.  SoffertOfi  ud  Dnth  of  lbs  Owner.  Annli  StackloB- 

tbe  mill,  who  gave  me  a  narrative  of  eventi  there,  BubsUntially  as  related.  "We  ttopped 
at  MoTven,  in  the  suburbs  of  Princeton.  This  ia  the  homcBtead  ealat«  of  Cnmmodore  Stock- 
ton, and  the  residence,  during  the  Kevolution,  of  hla  paternal  grandfather,  Richard  Stockton, 
one  of  the  signera  of  the  Declaratiou 
of  Independence.  There,  offlueneo  ann 
taste  lent  its  power  in  dispensing  its 
blessings  to  the  poor,  and  in  creating 
the  joys  of  social  intercourse,  before 
the  Revolution  ;  there,  suffering  and 
woe  held  terrible  rule  after  Cornwallis 
and  his  army  swept  over  the  plains  of 
New  Jersey.  Like  others  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  great  Declaration,  Mr.  Stock- 
ton was  marked  for  peculiar  ven^ance 
by  the  enemy.  So  suddenly  did  the 
.  llyiBg  Americans  pau  hy  in  the  an- 

^„T„.,  tumn  of  1776,  and  ao  soon  were  the 

Hesaian  vultures  and  their  British  com- 
panions on  the  trail,  that  he  had  barely  time  to  remove  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety  before 
his  beautiful  mansion  was  filled  with  rude  soldiery.  The  house  was  pillaged  ;  the  horses 
and  stock  were  driven  away  ;  'the  furniture  was  converted  into  fuel ;  the  choice  old  wines 
in  the  cellar  were  drunk  ;  the  valuable  library  and  all  the  papers  of  Mr.  Stockton  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  and  the  estate  was  laid  waste.  The  plate  had  been  hastily  buried  in 
the  woods,  in  boxes.  A  treacherous  servant  revealed  their  place  of  concealment,  and  two 
of  the  boxes  were  disinterred  and  rified  of  their  contents  ;  the  other  was  saved.*  Mr.  Stock- 
ton and  his  family  took  refuge  with  a  friend  in  Monmojith  county.  His  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  discovered  by  a  party  of  refugee  Loyalists,  who  entered  the  house  at  night,  drag- 
ged him  from  his  bed,  and,  treating  him  with  every  indignity  which  malice  could  invent, 
hurried  htm  to  Araboy,  and  from  thence  to  New  York,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  loath- 
some provost  jail.  There  he  suflered  dreadfully ;  and  when,  through  the  interposiltor.  of 
Cingress,  he  was  released,  his  constitution  was  hopelessly  shattered,  and  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  independence  of  his  country  achieved.  He  died  at  Morven,  in  Princeton,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1781,  blessed  to  the  last  with  the  tender  and  aflectionate  attentions  of  his  Annls, 
whom  he  called  "  the  best  of  women."'  Night  and  day  she  was  at  his  bed-side,  and  when 
his  spirit  was  about  to  depart,  she  wrote,  impromptu,  several  venes,  of  which  the  following 
is  indicative  of  her  feelings  : 

"Ob.  coold  I  lake  the  fate  to  falm  aasign'd, 
And  leave  lbs  helpless  ramlty  tbeir  head. 
How  pleased,  how  peaceful  to  ray  lot  resiifn'd. 
I'd  quit  th«  nuraa'B  ■tati™  for  the  bed  1" 

Morven  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and,  hallowed  by  such  associations,  it  is  exceedingly  attractive 
to  the  resident  and  stranger. 

'  This  sbetcH  a  from  the  lawn  in  Tront,  which  is  shaded  hj  venerable  pines  and  other  ornamenial  trees. 
Tbo  mansion  stands  upon  level  groundi,  beaolirully  laid  out,  harini;  carriage  entrances  Uota  the  street. 
Every  thing  waa  covered  vilh  snow  when  I  was  Oiere,  and  dreariness  prevailed  where  summer  charmi 
delighl  the  visitor. 

'  Mrs.  Ellett,  in  an  interesting  biography  of  Annis  StoclOon,  the  wife  of  the  aijfner,  aays  that  Mrs.  Field, 
her  daughter,  now  residing  in  Princeton,  has  several  pieces  of  silver  that  were  in  (bis  box.  She  also  re- 
lates that  when  Mrs.  Stockton  (who  wbs  quite  n  lilerar;  Indj)  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the  library,  she 
remarked  that  there  were  two  books  in  it  she  would  like  to  have  saved — the  Bible,  and  Youn|;'9  Night 
Thoughts.  Tradition  says  that  these  two  books  were  ibo  only  ones  left.  Mrs.  Field  has  in  her  possession 
the  original  portraits  of  her  father  and  mother.  Both  were  pierced  with  bayonets. —  Wemtn  of  tht  Revo- 
lutio%  iii.,  16. 

■  A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr,  Stockton  may  be  Tound  among  (bote  of  the  signeis  of  the  Declarstion  at 
Inilependcncc,  printed  in  the  Supplement.     His  portrait  U  in  the  froo^piece  of  this  volume. 
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Naciaa  Hall.  GoTornor  Belclier's  Donation.  IUttenhoute*f  Planetarium.  Life  of  its  Inrentrir 


Nassau  Hall,  the  principal  edifice  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  is  a  spacious  building, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  long,  fifty  wide,  and  four  stories  high,  built  of  stone.  It 
was  erected  in  1757.  The  college  was  commenced  by  Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  was  first  incorporated  in  1756.  Governor  Belcher  was  one  of  its  earliest  and 
most  efficient  patrons.  He  made  "  generous  donation  of  his  library  of  books,'  with  other  val- 
uable ornaments,**  to  the  college  ;  and,  upon  his  recommendation,  Nassau  Hall  was  so  called 
in  memory  "  of  the  glorious  King  William  the  Third,  who  was  a  branch  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Nassau."  The  Hall  stands  in  the  center  of  spacious  grounds,  fronting  on  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  Princeton.  The  edifice  on  the  left  of  Nassau  Hall,  containing  the  college 
library  and  the  philosophic  hall,  was  erected  afler  a  conflagration  in  1802.  The  library 
contains  about  eight  thousand  volumes,  and  the  libraries  of  two  societies  of  the  institution 
about  four  thousand  more,  making  twelve  thousand  volumes.  There  is  also  a  mineralogical 
cabinet,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  fine  collection  of  drawings  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidating  lectures  on  astronomy  and  architecture.  There  is  also  a  good  collection 
of  philosophical  apparatus  there,  which  includes  that  wonderful  piece  of  scientific  mechan- 
ism, the  planetarium  of  Doctor  David  Rittenhouse.'  Through  the  politeness  of  Professor 
MacLean,  I  was  permitted  to  examine  its  construction,  and  view  the  wonderful  precision 
with  which  the  machinery  performed  its  difficult  .functions.  On  the  front  is  inscribed,  <*  In- 
vented BY  David  Rittenhouse,  A.D.  1768  ;  repaired  and  extended  by  Henry  Voight, 
1806  ;  BOTH  OF  Philadelphia.**  Dr.  Gordon,  writing  in  1790,  says  of  this  planetarium, 
*<  There  is  not  the  like  in  Europe.  An  elegant  and  neatly-ornamented  frame  rises  perpen- 
dicular near  upon  eight  feet,  in  the  front  of  which  you  are  presented,  in  three  several  apart- 
ments, with  a  view  of  the  celestial  system,  the  motions  of  the  planets  around  the  sun,  and 
the  satellites  about  the  planets.  The  wheels,  &c.,  that  produce  the  movement  are  behind 
the  wooden  perpendicular  frame  in  which  the  orrery  is  fixed.  By  suitable  contrivances,  you 
in  a  short  time  tell  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  for  ages  past  and  ages  to  come ;  the 
like  in  other  cases  of  astronomy.'*  It  is  said  that  it  was  Lord  Cornwallis*s  intention  to  carry 
this  planetarium  away,  and  take  it  to  England  with  him  ;  but  the  Americans  kept  him  too 
busily  engaged  in  affairs  of  greater  personal  moment,  while  in  Princeton,  to  permit  him  to 
plunder  the  college  of  this  great  treasure.  This  intention  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  was  not 
AS  reprehensible  as  the  proposition  which  Silas  Deane,  the  American  commissioner,  made, 
who  suggested  the  propriety  of  presenting  it  to  the  French  government  as  a  bonus  for  its 
good  will ! 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  first  cannon-ball  which  entered  Nassau  Hall,  when  Washing- 
ton opened  a  fire  upon  it,  passed  through  the  portrait  of  George  the  Second,  and  destroyed 
it.     The  frame  was  uninjured,  and  left  suspended  upon  the  wall.     It  is  alleged  that  Wash- 

^  It  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  volumes,  many  of  them  very  rare  and  of  great  value.  The 
Hall  being  used  alternately  by  the  American  and  British  troops  during  the  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  books 
were  purloined  or  destroyed.  The  few  that  remained  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1802,  when  the  Hall  was 
turned,  leaving  nothing  but  the  strong  walls,  which  were  not  materially  injured  by  the  fire. 

'  David  Rittenhouse  was  born  near  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1732.  His  ancestors 
were  from  Holland.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  was  marked  by  a  love  of  math- 
ematical studies.  Feeble  health  w^ould  not  allow  him  to  pursue  the  labor  of  a  farm,  and  he  became,  by 
felf-instruction,  a  proficient  clock  and  mathematical  instrument  maker.  It  was  while  working  at  his  trade 
oe  planned  and  executed  his  orrery,  a  piece  of  mechanism  far  superior,  for  its*  intended  purposes,  to  any 
thing  before  constructed.  It  was  purchased  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Another  was  made  by  him, 
After  the  same  model,  for  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  He  pursued  his  trade  in  that  city  for  several  ycai*s. 
His  first  philosophical  publication  was  an  account  of  his  calculations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  as  it  was  to 
happen  on  the  3d  of  June,  1769.  He  observed  the  phenomenon,  a  spectacle  never  seen  but  twice  before 
by  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  and  he  was  so  much  aflected  by  its  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations,  that 
lie  fainted.  He  was  enga|Ted  in  government  surveys,  fixing  territorial  boundaries,  &c.,  during  the  Revo- 
lution,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  practical  philosophers  of  the  day.  On  the  death  of  Franklin  in  1791. 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  ofiice  he  held  by  annual  election  until  his  death 
He  was  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  from  1777  to  1789.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Mint  of 
the  United  States,  but  his  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  ofiice  in  1795.  He  died  on  the  26th  ol 
June,  1796,  aged  sixty-four  years.     His  birth-place  is  yet  standing,  a  mile  west  of  Germantown. 
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a  order  to  make  good  to  the  college  the  damage  auttained  by  the  cannonade,  made 
a  present,  from  hU  prirate  pune,  of  two  hundred  and  fifiy  dollara.  which  mm 
they  expended  in  procuring  a  ftill-Iength 
portrait  of  the  commander-in-chief  It 
was  painted  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale, 
and  occupies  the  identical  frame  in  which 
huDg  the  king's  portrait.  The  annfexed 
sketch  is  an  outline  of  this  interesting  pic- 
ture. In  the  back-ground  is  seen  Nassau 
Hall,  and  in  the  middle  and  fore-ground 
a  sketch  of  the  battle  of  Princeton,  in 
which  the  death  of  Mercer  ia  represented. 
The  portrait  of  Mercer  there  given  was 
painted  from  his  brother,  who  sat  for  it, 
and  who  greatly  resembled  him.  It  was 
considered  a  good  likeness  by  those  who 
knew  the  general.  The  portrait  given 
below  I  copied  from  Peale's  picture,  in 
which  I  have  preserved  the  languid  ex- 
pTesgion  of  a  wounded  man,  as  given  him 
by  the  artist.  On  the  left  is  seen  a  por- 
tion of  the  skirt  of  Washington's  coat,  and 
his  chapeau.  Many  pleasing  memories 
crowd  upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor  lo  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  where  so  large  a 
number  of  the  active  young  men  of  the 
Revolution  who  lived  in  the  Middle  States 
were  educated.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  learned  and  patriotic  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
FwAuTt  WuiiimTo.t.  'who  in  the  pulpit,  academic  hall,  or  leg 

islative  forum,  was  the  champion  of  good, 
it  was  the  nursery  of  patriots.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  the  noble  Scotch 
reformer  ;  and,  like  that  bold  ancestor,  he  never  shrank  from 
the  post  of  danger,  if  called  to  it  by  duty.  Like  Yaie  under 
Daggett,  and  Harvard  under  Laiigdon,  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  under  Witherspoon,  made  its  influence  felt  in  the  coun- 
cil and  the  field  during  the  war  for  independenc«. 

Of  the  meetings  of  Congress  at  Princeton  in  1783,  and 

the  Farewell  Address  of  General  Washington  to  the  armies 

Nomnberi     of  ^^f  United  Sutes,  written  at  Rocky  Hill,  a 

iwj.         fg^  miles  distant,  I  shall  hereafter  write.     Let 

us  now  return  to  Trenton, 

As  I  hoped  and  anticipated,  the  storm  that  came  down 
so  furiously,  on  my  return  from  M-Conkey's  Feny,  subsid-  o*Kt%u.  Mimcii. 

ed  during  the  night,  and  the 

morning  sun  came  forth,  only  half  hidden  by  broken  cloiida. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Smythe,  my  companion  on  the  previous 
day  when  I  visited  the  ferry,  I  went  out  early  lo  view  and 
•ketch  localities  of  interest  about  Trenton,  all  of  which  are 
given  in  preceding  pages,  eicept  "  White  Hall,"  a  large  alone 
building,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  Front  Street.  This 
"Wmn  HuL'  ^"^  "'^'^  ^"^  barracks  by  the  Hessians  during  their  occupanc) 

of  Trenton  in  1776. 
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The  Floral  Arcli  ia  Honor  of  Washington.  Hu  triumphtl  Joorney. 

I  called  upon  Stacey  G.  Potts,  Esq.,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  copy  a  picture  in  his  pos- 
session, painted  by  G.  W.  Flagg,  and  illustrating  the  interesting  scene  of  the  capture  of  Emily 
Gieger,  an  incident  of  one  of  Greene's  Southern  campaigns.  The  picture  and  narrative  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  tliis  work.  Mr.  Potts  informed  me  that  the  floral  arch  erected  in 
honor  of  Washington,  while  on  his  way  from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  City  to  take  the 
oath  of  oflSce  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  erected  upon  the  bridge  over  the  Assan- 
pink,  close  by  the  •'  Stacey  Mill,"  seen  in  the  picture  on  page  26.  The  arch  was  preserved 
on  the  premises  of  the  Misses  Barnes,  near  the  Episcopal  church  in  Warren  Street,  until  1824, 
when  it  was  placed  in  front  of  the  State  House  to  grace  the  reception  of  La  Fayette.  Re- 
mains of  the  arch,  when  I  visited  Trenton,  were  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Francis  Ewing  of 
that  city,  and  supported  the  branches  of  a  venerable  rose-bush  in  his  garden.  With  a  notice 
of  the  events  comiected  with  that  arch  we  will  close  the  historic  volume,  and  bid  adieu  to 
Trenton. 

The  journey  of  Washington  from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  was  like  a  triumphal  march. 
He  had  hardly  left  his  porter's  lodge  when  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  from  Al- 
exandria, who  escorted  him  to  that  town.^     Every  where  the  people  gathered  to  see  him  as 

*  As  the  address  delivered  to  Washington  on  that  occasion  may  be  considered  as  the  heartfelt  sentimentH 
of  his  neighbors  and  friends,  its  insertion  here,  with  his  reply,  seems  appropriate.  The  address  was  in  the 
following  words : 

**  Again  your  country  commands  your  care.  Obedient  16  its  wishes,  unmindful  of  your  ease,  we  see  you 
again  relinquishing  the  bliss  of  retirement,  and  this,  too,  at  a  period  of  life  when  nature  itself  seems  to  au- 
thorize a  preference  of  repose  ! 

**  Not  to  extol  your  glory  as  a  soldier  ;  not  to  pour  forth  our  gratitude  for  past  services  ;  not  to  acknowl- 
edge the  justice  of  the  unexampled  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  you  by  the  spontaneous  and  unan- 
imous suffrages  of  three  millions  of  freemen,  in  your  election  to  the  supreme  magistracy,  nor  to  admire  the 
patriotism  which  directs  your  conduct,  do  your  neighbors  and  friends  now  address  you.  Themes  less  splen- 
did, but  more  endearing,  impress  our  minds.  The  first  and  best  of  citizens  must  leave  us  ;  our  aged  must 
lose  their  ornament ;  our  youth  their  model ;  our  agriculture  its  improver  ;  our  commerce  its  friend ;  our 
infant  academy  its  protector ;  our  poor  their  benefactor ;  and  the  interior  navigation  of  the  Potomac  (an 
event  replete  with  the  most  extensive  utility,  already,  by  your  unremitted  exertions,  brought  into  partial  use) 
its  institutor  and  promoter. 

**  Farewell !  go,  and  make  a  grateful  people  happy,  a  people  who  will  be  doubly  grateful  when  they  con- 
template this  recent  sacrifice  for  their  interest. 

'*  To  that  Being  who  maketh  and  unmaketh  at  his  will,  we  commend  you,  and,  afler  the  accomplishment 
of  the  arduous  business  to  which  you  are  called,  may  he  restore  to  us  again  the  best  of  men  and  the  most 
beloved  fellow-citizen!" 

To  this  touching  address,  Washington,  with  faltering  voice — faltering  with  emotion — ^returned  the  foUow- 


m9  answer 


'*  Gentlemen, — Although  I  ought  not  to  conceal,  yet  I  can  not  describe  the  painful  emotions  which  I 
felt  in  being  called  upon  to  determine  whether  I  would  accept  or  refuse  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
The  unanimity  in  the  choice,  the  opinion  of  my  friends  communicated  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  America,  the  apparent  wish  of  those  who  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  Constitution  in  its  present 
form,  and  an  ardent  desire  on  my  own  part  to  be  instrumental  in  cementing  the  good-will  of  my  country- 
men toward  each  other,  have  induced  an  acceptance.  Those  who  know  me  best  (and  you,  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, are,  from  your  situation,  in  that  number)  know  better  than  any  others  my  love  of  retirement  is  so 
great  that  no  earthly  consideration  short  of  a  conviction  of  duty  could  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  depart 
from  my  resolution  never  more  to  take  any  share  in  transactions  of  a  public  nature  ;  for,  at  my  age,  and  in 
my  circumstances,  what  prospects  or  advantages  could  I  propose  to  myself  from  embarking  again  on  the 
tempestuous  and  uncertain  ocean  of  public  life  1 

"  I  do  not  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  making  public  declarations  in  order  to  convince  you,  gentle- 
men, of  my  attachment  to  yourselves  and  regards  for  your  interests.  The  whole  tenor  of  my  life  has  been 
open  to  your  inspection,  and  my  past  actions,  rather  than  my  present  declarations,  must  be  the  pledge  of  my 
future  conduct. 

'*  In  the  mean  time,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  expressions  of  kindness  contained  in  your  vale- 
dictory address.  It  is  true,  just  afler  having  bid  adieu  to  my  domestic  connections,  this  tender  proof  of  your 
friendship  is  but  too  well  calculated  still  further  to  awaken  my  scnsiblity,  and  increase  my  regret  at  parting 
from  the  enjoyments  of  private  life. 

**  All  that  now  remains  for  me  is  to  commit  myself  and  you  to  the  protection  of  that  beneficent  Being 
'who,  on  a  former  occasion,  hath  happily  brought  us  together  afler  a  long  and  distressing  separation.     Per- 
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Wuhingtoa*!  Reception  by  ttie  Ladiea  of  Trentou. 


he  paMed  along  the  xoad,  and  every  town  sent  out  its  first  citizens  to  meet  him  on  his  ap- 
proach. Entertainments  were  given  in  his  honor,  and  public  addresses  were  received  by  him 
and  answers  returned.  Militia  companies  escorted  him  from  place  to  place,  and  his  approach 
to  the  principal  cities  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  At 
Trenton,  his  reception  was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  full  of  pure*  sentiment  and  the  most  loyal  pa- 
triotism. There,  a  little  more  than  twelve  years  before,  one  of  his  most  brilliant  mihtary  feats 
was  achieved,  and  it  was  a  fitting  place  for  an  unusual  display  of  respect  and  reverence.  The 
ladies  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  upon  Trenton  Bridge  they  caused  to  be  erected  an  arch, 
which  they  adorned  with  laurel  leaves  and  flowers  from  the  forests  and  their  hot-houses,  and 
the  first  spring  contributions  from  their  gardens.  Upon  the  crown^of  the  arch,  in  large  letters, 
formed  of  leaves  and  flowers,  were  the  words,  "  December  26th,  1776  ;"  and  on  the  sweep  be- 
neath was  the  sentence,  also  formed  of  flowers,  "  Tue  Defender  of  the  Mothers  wu.l  be 
THE  Protector  of  the  Daughters."  Beneath  this  arch  the  president  elect  was  obliged  to 
pass  on  entering  Trenton.  There  he  was  met  by  a  troop  of  females.  On  one  side  a  row  of 
little  girls,  dressed  in  white,  and  each  bearing  a  basket  of  flowers,  were  arranged  ;  on  the  other 
side  stood  a  row  of  young  ladies  similarly  arrayed,  and  behind  them  were  the  married  ladies. 
The  moment  Washington  and  his  suite  approached  the  arch,  the  little  girls  began  to  strew 
flowers  in  the  road,  and  the  whole  company  of  the  fair  sang  the  following  ode,  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Governor  Howell  :^ 


**  Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  more 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore.  « 

Now  no  mercenary  foe 
Aims  again  the  fatal  blow — 
Aims  at  TUKK  the  fatal  blow. 

**  Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave, 
Those  thy  conquering  arm  did  save, 
Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers. 
Strew,  ye  fair,  lys  way  with  flowers — 
Strew  your  hebo^h  way  with  flowers  !*' 

Ailer  passing  the  arch,  the  general  turned  his  horse's  head  toward  the  choir,  and  listened  to 
this  tribute  of  sweet  voices  with  much  emotion.  After  receiving  the  salutations  of  the  citi- 
zens, Washington  handed  to  the  Reverend  J.  F.  Annstrong  a  note  acknowledging  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  ladies  of  Trenton.*  The  whole  scene  was  one  of  exceeding  interest.  A  hundred- 
haps  the  same  gracious  Providence  will  again  indulge  me.  Unutterable  sensations  must,  then,  be  left  to 
more  expressive  silence,  while  from  an  aching  heart  I  bid  you  all,  my  aficctionatc  friends  and  kind  neigh- 
bors, farewell !" 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Washington,  accompanied  by  his  neighbors,  proceeded  from  Alexandria 
to  Georgetown,  where  a  number  of  citizens  from  the  State  of  Maryland  had  assembled  to  receive  him  ;  and 
thus  he  went  with  escort  after  escort,  formed  at  diflfcrent  points  on  his  journey.  Gray's  Bridge,  over  the 
Schuylkill,  at  Philadelphia,  was  splendidly  decorated  with  a  triumphal  arch  of  laurel,  with  laurel  shrubbery 
at  each  end.  As  Washington  passed  under  it,  a  civic  crown,  unperceived  by  him,  was  let  down  upon  his 
bead  by  a  youth  decorated  with  sprigs  of  laurel,  and  crowds  of  people  lined  the  avenue  to  the  city  through 
which  he  passed  to  a  grand  reception  in  Independence  Hall. 

*  Governor  Richard  Howell  was  a  native  of  Delaware.  He  commanded  a  New  Jersey  regiment  from 
1776  to  1779,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  army,  he  resumed  the  profession  of  the 
law.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  held  until  June, 
1793,  when  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state.  To  this  office  ho  was  elected  eight  years  successively. 
He  died  April  28th,  1802,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  note  : 

**  General  Washington  can  not  leave  this  place  without  expressing  his  acknowledgments  to  the  matrons 
and  young  ladies  who  received  him  in  so  novel  and  grateful  a  manner  at  the  triumphal  arch  in  Trenton,  and 
for  the  exquisite  sensation  he  experienced  in  that  affecting  moment.  The  astonishing  contrast  between  his 
former  and  actual  situation  at  the  same  spot,  the  elegant  taste  with  which  it  was  adorned  for  the  present  oc- 
casion, and  the  innocent  appearance  of  the  white-rohei  choir  who  met  him  with  the  congratulatory  song,  has 
made  such  an  impression  upon  his  remembrance  as,  he  assures  them,  will  never  be  effaced. 

**  Trenton,  April  Slst,  1789  ** 

This  note  was  read  to  the  ladies,  who  were  called  together  at  the  house  of  Judge  Smith,  and  then  depot* 
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loscription  on  Armstrong*!  Monument.  Letter  of  a  Hessian  Prince. 


fold  more  glorious  was  that  arch,  erected  by  such  hands,  to  greet  the  presence  of  such  a  hero, 
than  the  gorgeous  triumphal  arches  under  which  passed  the  blood-stained  Roman  conquerors, 
with  their  pageants  of  misery,  and  the  rich  spoils  of  desolated  kingdoms.  It  was  the  tribute 
of  the  pure  in  heart  to  the  truly  great — 

'*  Grea{,  not  like  Cesar,  8tain*d  with  blood, 
But  only  great  as  be  was  good." 

• 

ited  in  tbe  bands  of  that  gentleman's  wife.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Lydia  Imlay,  bis  adopted 
daughter,  who  preserved  it  with  great  care  until  just  before  her  death,  when  she  gave  it  to  the  late  Chief- 
justice  Ewing.  It  was  placed  in  a  handsome  frame,  and  is  now  a  precious  relic  in  possession  of  his  family. 
The  grave  of  Mr.  Armstrong  is  in  the  old  burial-ground  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Trenton.  Upon 
his  plain  monument  is  the  following  inscription : 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Francis  Armstrong,  thirty  years  a  pastor  of  the  church  at 
TrentoTiy  in  union  with  the  church  at  Maidenhead.  Bom  in  Maryland,  of  pious  parents,  he  received  the 
elements  of  his  classical  education  under  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  finished  his  collegiate  studies  in  the  College 
of  New  Jersey y  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoony  and  was  licensed  to  pre&ch  the  Gospel  in  the  year  1777. 
An  ardent  patriot,  he  served  through  the  War  of  Independence  as  chaplain.  In  1790  he  was  chosen  a 
trustee  of  the  CoUege  of  New  Jersey.  A  warm  and  constant  friend,  a  devout  Christian,  a  tender  husband 
and  parent,  steady  in  his  attentions  on  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  throughout  life  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  fervent  and  affectionate  minister  of  tbe  Gospel,  and  resigned  his  soul  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer  on 
the  19th  of  January,  1816.  'Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.'  Amen!  Even  so  come,  Lord 
Jesus."' 

Note. — Since  the  preceding  pages  were  printed,  I  have  been  put  in  possession  of  a  translation  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  Electoral  Prince  o{  Hesse  Cassel  after  the  battle  at  Trenton.  That  prince  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  sovereign  of  that  little  realm,  and  one  of  the  thirty-nine  petty  tyrants  who  now  rule 
Germany.     The  letter  is  dated  April  10th,  1777,  and  is  as  follows  : 

<*  You  can  not  think  how  much  pleased  I  was  to  hear  that,  out  of  the  nineteen  hundred  and  fifly-five  Hes- 
sians who  took  part  in  the  battle,  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  forty-five  remain.  There  arc,  accord- 
ingly, sixteen  hundred  and  ten  dead — ^no  more  and  no  less,  and  so  the  Treasury  owes  me,  according  to  our 
contract,  634,000  florins.  The  Court  of  London  says,  it  is  true,  that  some  hundred  of  them  are  only  wound- 
ed, who  can  not  he  paid  for  like  the  dead ;  but  I  hope  that,  remindful  of  my  instructions  given  to  you  at 
Cassel,  you  have  not  tried  to  save,  with  inhuman  help,  those  poor  fellows,  who  could  have  bought  life  only 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  leg  or  an  arm.  That  would  be  a  sad  present  to  them ;  and  I  am  sure  they  prefer  to 
die  gloriously  rather  than  live  lamed  and  unfit  for  my  service.  Remember  that  out  of  the  three  hundred 
Spartans  but  one  remained  in  life.  Oh !  how  happy  would  I  be  if  I  could  say  the  same  of  my  brave  Hes- 
sians." 
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Dcpaitnre  from  Treoton. 


Back's  Coooty. 


8t  Timmany. 


OldVOkgM. 


Fnmkted 


CHAPTER  IL 

*^  Th'  autumnal  glories  all  have  pass'd  away  I 
The  forest  leaves  no  more  in  hectic  red 
Give  glowing  tokens  of  their  brief  decay, 
But  scatter'd  lie,  or  rustle  to  the  tread, 
Like  whisper'd  warnings  from  the  moldering  dead. 

The  naked  trees  stretch  out  their  arms  all  day, 
And  each  bald  hill-top  lifts  its  reverend  head 
As  if  for  some  new  covering  to  pray." 

Mas.  E.  C.  KiHifXT. 

HE  8un  was  shining  in  its  noontide  glory  when  1  crossed  the  great 
Trenton  Bridge  over  the  Delaware  to  Morrisville,  and  reined  my  horse 

^lP|j[I0lL^S)^IL[PKlRi5^  ^.^^®  "^^*  ^"^  ^^®  Falsington  road,  for  Philadelphia,  twenty-eight 
t  L^j^h,        i>^    miles  distant.     Unlike  a  summer  rain,  the  storm  developed  no  new 

beauties  in  the  fields  and  orchards,  but  *<  a  mantle  dun*'  continued  to 
overspread  the  landscape,  and  a  cold  north  wind  was  heralding  the 
approach  of  winter.  I  was  now  in  the  fertile  region  of  **  old  Bucks'" 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  with  a  loose  rein  traversed  the  gentle  undulating 
country  over  which  the  Continental  battalions  oflen  marched  and  coun- 
termarched. It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York 
by  the  British — ^the  departure  of  the  last  hostile  foot  from  Moreniber  ss, 
our  free  shores.     The  mind,  laden  with -the  associations  ^''^ 

of  the  place  and  hour,  its  soul-stirring  thoughts  kept  me  such  enter- 
taining company,  that  the  sun  went  down,  and  I  entered  the  suburban 
district  of  Kensington,  in  the  *•  Northern  Liberties"  of  Philadelphia, 
before  I  was  fairlv  conscious  that  a  dozen  miles  had  been  traveled.  It  was  but  little  more 
than  four  hours'  journey  with  my  strong  and  vigorous  horse. 

After  leaving  Falsington,  the  traveler  obtains  frequent  glimpses  of  the  Delaware  and  its 
white  sails,  on  the  lefl.  The  several  ^mall  villages  on  the  way  (Falsington,  Hulmeville, 
and  Frankford  being  the  largest)  bear  marks,  in  their  dwellings,  of  considerable  antiquity, 
if  that  word  may  properly  be  applied  to  American  edifices.  Many  of  them  are  small,  steep- 
roofed  stone  houses,  with  little  windows  and  wide  doors,  built  before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  and  presenting  a  great  contrast  with  the  New  England  villages,  which 
•eera  as  if  just  finished,  with  the  white  paint  scarcely  dry.  It  was  almost  sunset  when  I 
arrived  at  Frankford,  quite  a  large  town  upon  the  Tacony  Creek,  five  miles  northeast  of 

'  Tradition  currently  reports  that  the  renowned  Indian  chief  Tamene^  or  Si.  Tammanyj  was  buried  near 
a  spring  about  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Doylestown,  in  this  county.  He  was  an  unequaled  chief 
among  the  Delawares.  Heckewelder  says  that  when  Colonel  George  Morgan,  of  Princeton,  visited  the 
Western  Indians,  by  order  of  Congress,  in  1776,  he  was  so  beloved  for  his  goodness,  that  the  Delawares 
oonferrod  upon  him  the  name  of  their  venerated  chief.  Morgan  brought  back  to  the  whites  such  glowinfj 
accounts  of  the  qualities  of  that  ancient  chief,  that  in  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  dubbed  a  saint,  and  his 
name  was  placed  on  some  calendars.  He  was  called  by  politicians,  St.  Tammany,  and  established  as  the 
patron  saint  of  republican  America.  Tammany  societies  were  organized,  and  Tammany  halls  dedicated, 
and  on  the  1st  of  May  (the  festival  of  the  saint),  meetings  of  the  societies  were  held.  ^*  On  that  day,"  says 
Heckewelder,  *^  numerous  societies  of  his  votaries  walked  together  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Phil* 
adelphia,  their  hats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceedeid  to  a  handsome  rural  place  out  of  town,  which 
they  called  the  wigtoam,  where,  after  a  long  talk,  or  Indian  speech,  had  been  delivered,  and  the  calumet  of 
peace  and  friendship  had  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth."  The  Tammany 
Society  of  New  York  is  yet  in  existence.  Its  meetings  are  held  regularly  at  Tammany  Hall,  on  the  eaii* 
aide  of  the  City  Hall  Park. 
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ttevolatioiiary  Erenti  at  Fnnkford.  Kenriugton.  Arrival  in  PhiladelpbU.  Christ  Church  and  ita  SoiiodUif4MMatf. 

Philadelphia.  Here  the  Americans  kept  quite  a  strong  picket,  during  the  occupation  of 
Philadelphia  by  the  British  in  1777—8,  after  the  battles  of  Braudywine  and  Germantown 
Near  here  was  stationed  the  fine  corps  of  light  infantry  guards  under  Colonel  Twistletoc 
(afterward  Lord  Say  and  Sele) ;  and  here,  also,  the  active  partisan  corps  called  the  Queen's 
RangerSt  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  (afterward  Governor  of  Canada),  was  xecmited, 
and  disciplined  by  actual  service. 

In  November,  1777,  the  Rangers,  in  concert  with  Major  Gwyn,  attempted  to  surprise 
the  American  post  at  Frankford.  They  approached  the  town  cautiously,  and  rushing  in,  ex- 
pected to  secure  prisoners  and  booty  ;  but  the  patriots  had  temporarily  withdrawn.  Some 
days  afterward,  another  attempt  to  take  the  post  was  made.  An  American  officer  and 
twenty  men  were  made  prisoners.  They  were  raw  and  undisciplined  militia.  Each  man 
had  the  countersign,  Richmond,  written  with  chalk  in  his  hat  that  he  might  not  forget  it. 
Soon  afler  capturing  these  men,  a  patrol  of  cavalry,  under  Major  Gwyn,  which  had  pursued 
a  party  toward  Bristol,  came  retreating  in  great  confusion.  They  had  been  attacked,  both 
in  front  and  rear,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen  under  Count  Pulaski.  Thoroughly  alarmed,  the 
whole  British  force  at  Frankford  crossed  the  Tacony,  and  returned  in  haste  to  Philadelphia. 

Parties  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  were  almost  every  day  at  Frankford,  where  the  Amer- 
icans did  not  keep  a  fixed  post.  Simcoe  had  trained  his  men  to  quick  and  energetic  move- 
ments with  the  bayonet,  and  his  standing  order  was,  **  Take  as  many  prisoners  as  possible, 
but  never  destroy  life  unless  absolutely  necessary."  On  one  occasion,  a  patroling  party  of 
the  Rangers  approached  Frankford  undiscovered  by  an  American  sentinel  at  the  bridge. 
They  were  so  near  that  they  might  easily  have  killed  the  guard,  but  a  boy  was  sent  to 
warn  him  to  run  for  his  life.  He  did  so,  and  no  more  sentinels  were  posted  there  afterward  ; 
**  a  matter  of  some  consequence,'*  says  Simcoe,  **  to  the  poor  people  of  Philadelphia,  aa  they 
were  not  prevented  from  getting  their  flour  ground  at  Frankford  Mills. "^ 

Passing  through  a  portion  of  the  Kensington  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  its  mud  and  wretch- 
edness, its  barking  dogs  and.  squalling  babies,  where  society  seems  in  a  transition  state  from 
filth  to  cleanliness,  and  consequently  from  vice  to  godliness,  I  wheeled  down  Second  Street, 
amid  its  glowing  shops,  and  reined  up  at  Congress  Hall,  just  as  the  last  hue  of  daylight 
faded  away.  It  was  Saturday  night,  a  season  as  welcome  to  the  traveler  as  a  "  cross  day" 
in  the  calendar  to  the  faithful.  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  brotherly  love  ;  the  quiet 
Sabbath  near ;  a  glorious  harvest  of  Revolutionary  reminiscences  spread  out  around  me,  in- 
viting the  pen-sickle  to  reap  for  my  garner ;  and  the  broad  and  sunny  South,  its  chivalry 
and  its  patriotism,  beckoning  me  onward.     Busy  thought  kept  sleep  at  bay  until  midnight. 

The  Sabbath  morning  dawned  brilliant  and  frosty.  As  I  went  up  to  worship  in  the  ven- 
erable Christ  Church,  around  which  cluster  so  many  interesting  associations  of  the  past,  I 
felt  that  it  was  a  two-fold  sanctuary — a  sanctuary  of  religion  and  of  patriotism.  The  ex- 
terior is  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  later  colonial  governors  and  officers  of  state — ^wben 
Washington  and  Franklin — when  Congress  and  the  officers  of  the  Continental  army  went 
there  to,  worship ;  but  the  interior  has  been  greatly  changed  by  that  iconoclast,  improve- 
ment— that  breaker  of  the  images  which  patriotism  delights  to  worship  !  One  vestige  of 
the  olden  time  remained  untouched,  but  a  Vandal  taste  has  since  removed  it.  I  refer  to  the 
pulpit  sounding-board,  the  indispensable  canopy  of  the  old  pastors. 

"  That  iounding-board,  to  me  it  seem'd 

A  cherub  poised  on  high— 
A  mystery  I  almost  deem'd 

Quite  bid  from  vulgar  eye; 
And  that  old  pastor,  rapt  in  prayer, 
LookM  doubly  awful  'neath  it  there." — ^E.  Oakbs  Smith. 

'  Simooe's  Military  Journal^  page  28.  At  that  time  the  Philadelphians  were  dependent  ohiefly  upon  the 
Frankford  Mills  for  their  flour.  It  was  with  the  pretense  of  going  thither  for  flour,  that  Lydia  Darrah  left 
Philadelphia  and  hastened  to  the  American  camp  at  Whitemarsh,  apprised  Washington  of  an  intended  at- 
tack upon  him,  and,  by  her  patriotic  vigilance,  doubtless  saved  the  American  army,  under  the  commando^ 
in-ohief,  from  destruction  or  captivity.     This  ciroumstanco  is  noted  on  pages  95  and  96. 
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Withia  its  gravo-yard,  ou  Fifth  aod  Arch  StrecU.  icets  the  dust  of  many  uf  the  early  and  diii- 
s  of  Philadelphia,  the  most  renowned  of  whom 
n  Franklin.  His  grave  ii  beaide  that  of  hit 
ir  (Mrs.  Bache),  in  the  Dorthwest  corner  of  the 
'  he  Baid  ia  his  will,  "  to  be  buried  by  the  aide 
may  be,  and  that  a  marble  stone  be  made  by 
t  long,  four  feet  wide,  plain,  with  only  a  small 
9  upper  edge,  and  this  inscription : 
"  Beniakin  ) 

and       I  Franklin. 
Dehor  A II  ) 

178-." 
omplied  with.     The  date  on  the  stone  is  1 790.' 
sure  General  Mercer,  who  was  killed  at  Prince- 
ton, was   first  buried  ;    also    Major-general 
Charles  Lee.  whose  aversioa  to  burial  with 
Dissenters  has  been  noticed.     Standing  amid 
its  graves,  and  overshadowed  by  the  venera- 
ble church,  the  American  feels  that  he  is 
upon  consecrated  ground  indeed  ^-consecrated 
by  something  holier  than  the  voice  of  man 
setting  it  apart  as  a  resting-place  for  the  dead. 
Here,  wide  open,  is  a  broad  page  of  our 
national  history  ;   let  us   sit  down  this  Still 
Sabbath  aflernooQ  and  peruse  a  portion  of  it 
preparatory  to  a  ramble  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Delaware* 

— the  Indian's  Mack-er-isk-islMti — dwell  for 

ages  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Lenni  Lena- 

PE3' — the  Original  People.      They  claimed 

Cmm  Cmnm.*  the  broad  land  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Poto- 

0  yean  of  age,  he  wrote  cbe  foUowing  epitapli 

The  Body 

of 

Beniimin  Frahiun, 

Printer, 
Like  the  cover  of  an  old  Book, 

(And  stripped  of  its  lettering  and  gilding). 

Lies  here,  food  for  womis, 

Bui  the  work  shall  not  be  lost, 

For  it  will  (aa  he  believed)  appear  once  more 

In  a  new  and  more  elegant  edition, 

Revised  and  corrected 

by 

Tan  Adthor. 

This  epitaph  wu  first  prmlsd  m  a  Boston  newspaper  (the  Nta  England  Courant],  eitabli&hed  and  printed 

by  Or  Franklin. 

*  Tbii  name  was  given  to  the  bay  and  river  in  honor  of  Lord  De  la  Ware,  who  waa  Governor  of  Vii- 
|mliidI61I. 

*  This  has  boon  somelimea  used  u  a  generio  tern,  and  applied  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family 

*  This  view  U  from  Second  Street,  looking  northwest.  It  was  huilt  at  various  pericxls.  The  first  (west- 
am)  end  was  Erected  in  1727 ;  the  eastern  or  front  portion  was  raised  in  1731  ;  and  a  small  steeple  wai 
reared  in  1753-4.  A  small  church  edifice  was  built  upon  its  site  in  1693,  and  the  later  edifice  was  raised 
arDQod  the  old  one  while  worship  oontinued  in  iL     Tba  bell  of  the  old  ehurch  wai  hung  in  tbs  oroloh  <4 
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The  NatiTCfl  on  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Hie  Delawarea.  Their  Character  portrayed  by  WUliam  Pens 


mac  as  their  grand  council-house.  While  they  called  themselves  the  original  people,  the} 
repeated  the  tradition  that  at  some  remote  age  their  ancestors  came  from  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, conquering,  on  their  way,  the  more  civilized  nations,  whose  monuments  are  so  pro- 
fusely scattered  over  the  rich  valleys  westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  They  were 
divided  into  three  principal  tribes,  the  Turtle,  the  Turkey,  and  the  Wolf.  The  two  former 
occupied  the  northern  portions  of  New  Jersey  north  of  the  Raritan,  extending  from  the  Hud- 
son across  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  and  are  known  to  the  whites  as  the  Minsi  di- 
vision ;  the  latter,  known  as  the  Delawares,  inhabited  the  southern  portions  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  entire  valley  of  the  Schuylkill.^  Their  settlement  extended  up  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  Rivers,  and  they  had  a  local  council-fire  at  the  Minisink  flats,  above  the  Del- 
aware Water-gap.  When  these  tribes  first  became  known  to  the  English,  they  were  trib- 
utary to  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York,  who  applied  to  them  the  scornful  epithet  of**  wom- 
en." They  were  forbidden  to  sell  lands  or  make  war  without  the  consent  of  their  conquer- 
ors, and  were  reduced  to  absolute  vassalao^e.      In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the 

1650.  . 

Delawares  were  enabled  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors.  At  Tioga,  in  1756, 
the  great  Teedyuscung  extorted  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  his  people. 

When  the  whites  first  visited  the  Delaware  with  a  view  to  settlement,  the  Lenni  Lena- 
p6s,  broken  into  many  small  tribes,  were  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  river  on  either 
side.'  They  received  the  whites  with  open-handed  hospitality.  **  In  liberality  they  excel," 
wrote  William  Penn.  **  Nothing  is  too  good  for  their  friend.  Give  them  a  fine  gun,  coat, 
or  other  thing,  it  may  pass  twenty  hands  before  it  sticks.  Light  of  heart,  strong  affections, 
but  soon  spent.  The  most  merry  creatures  that  live  ;  feast  and  dance  perpetually.  They 
never  have  much,  nor  want  much.  Wealth  circulates  like  the  blood — all  parts  partake ; 
and,  though  none  shall  want  what  another  hath,  yet  exact  observers  of  property."  Penn 
drew  a  charming  picture  of  their  hospitality,  their  liberal  distribution  of  presents  when  re- 
ceived, and  the  universal  happiness  that  prevailed  among  them  ;  and  then,  with  the  hand  of 

a  tree  near  by.  The  new  chnrch  was  furnished  with  an  organ  in  1729.  The  design  of  the  church  was 
made  by  Dr.  John  Kcarsley,  an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia.  In  1752-3  it  was  proposed  to  build 
a  fine  steeple  upon  the  church,  and,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  purpose,  a  lottery  was  established — **  a 
scheme  to  raise  c£l012  10«.  to  finish  the  steeple  to  Christ  Church,  and  to  purchase  a  ring  of  bells,  and  a 
clock."  The  "  Philadelphian  Steeple  Lottery"  was  successful,  and  the  structure,  as  it  now  appears,  was 
finished  in  1754.  A  chime  of  bells,  weighing  eight  thousand  pounds,  was  purchased  in  England,  at  a  cost 
of  $4500.  These  bells  were  taken  down  from  the  steeple  by  the  commissary  general,  on  the  approach  of 
the  British  to  Philadelphia  in  1777,  and  conveyed  to  Trenton  for  safety.  They  were  returned,  and  hung 
again  after  the  enemy  evacuated  the  city.  Watson,  in  his  Jtnnah  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  these  bells 
were  first  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Governor  Anthony  Palmer*s  wife,  the  mother  of  twenty- 
one  children,  all  of  whom  died  of  consumption.  On  the  top  of  the  steeple  is  a  miter,  bearing  the  following 
inscription:  "The  Right  Reverend  William  White,  D.D.,  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Pennsylvania,  Febniary  4th,  1787."  The  miter  is  four  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and  has  thirteen 
holes  in  it,  indicative  of  the  number  of  the  original  states.  Bishop  White  was  one  of  the  first  chaplains  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  first  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  related  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  living 
next  door  to  a  Quaker  family  in  Market  Street,  he  used  to  play  with  their  little  daughter.  She  often  said, 
when  she  grew  up,  that  Billy  White  was  born  for  a  bishop,  for  she  never  could  persuade  him  to  play  any 
thing  but  church.  He  would  tie  her  apron  around  his  neck  for  a  gown,  and  stand  behind  a  chair  for  a  pul- 
pit, while  she,  seated  before  him  on  a  low  bench,  was  to  be  the  congregation. 

*  The  two  most  noted  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  was  Captain  White  Etbs 
and  Captain  Pipe.  The  former  became  chief  sachem  in  1776,  and  espoused  the  patriot  cause.  He  was 
a  firm  friend  to  the  missionaries,  and  earnestly  desired  the  conversion  of  his  people  to  Christianity,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  accompanying  blessings  of  civilization.  He  died  of  the  small-pox,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1780. 
Captain  Pipe  secretly  favored  the  British  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  vigilant  White  Eyes 
frustrated  all  his  plans  for  a  while.  The  Delawares  at  length  became  divided,  and  most  of  them,  under 
Captain  Pipe,  Joined  the  British.  Wo  have  met  these  chiefs  once  before  (page  264,  vol.  i.),  and  shall  meet 
their  followers  again  when  we  consider  the  Indian  war  of  the  Revolution,  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

'  The  Assanpink  Indians  were  at  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware  (Trenton) ;  the  Rankokat  and  Andastakas  at 
Christina  Creek,  near  Wilmington  ;  the  Nishaminies  near  Bristol ;  the  Shackamaxons  about  Kensington  ; 
the  Manias,  or  Frogs,  near  Burlington  ;  the  Minseys,  or  Minisinks,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware ;  and  three 
or  four  other  tribes  were  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.     A  few  Mingoes  were  among  these. 
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truth,  holds  up  this  re<;ord  of  the  curse  which  hoasted  civilization  carries  with  it  as  contin- 
ually as  its  own  shadow :  **  Since  the  Europeans  came  into  these  parts^  they  are  grown 
great  lovers  of  strong  liquors,  rum  especially,  and  for  it  exchange  the  richest  of  their  skins 
and  furs.  If  they  are  heated  with  liquors,  they  are  restless  till  they  have  enough  to  sleep  ; 
that  is  their  cry,  *  Some  mare,  and  I  will  go  to  sleep ;'  but,  when  drunk,  one  of  the  most 
wretched  spectacles  in  the  world." 

In  1609,  Captain  Henry  Hudson,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
touched  near  Cape  May,  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  but,  finding  shoal  water,  put  to 
sea,  and  soon  aflerward  sailed  through  the  Narrows  into  New  York  Bay.  The  Dutch  es- 
tablished a  trading-post  on  Manhattan  Island,  now  New  York.  The  establishment  increased, 
and  in  1621  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed.  In  1623,  this  company  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country  discovered  by  Hudson,  including  the  Delawttre,  or  South 
River,  as  they  called  it,  in  contradistinction  to  the  North  River,  now  the  Hudson.  The 
foundation  of  New  Amsterdam  was  laid,  and  Captain  Jacobus  May  was  sent  to  take  pos- 
session and  colonize  in  the  most  southern  part  of  New  Jersey.  He  gave  Cape  May  the 
name  it  still  bears.  Near  where  Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey,  now  stands,  he  built  Fort 
Nassau.  This  was  the  first  white  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  but  it  was  not 
permanent.  In  1631,  Captain  David  Pieterson  de  Vries  entered  the  Delaware  River  with 
two  ships  and  about  thirty  colonists.  He  was  associated  with  Godyn,  Bloemart,  and  Van 
Rensselaer,  wealthy  D^tch  patroonSy^  in  establishing  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  Dela- 
ware for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  tobacco  and  grain,  and  prosecuting  the  whale  and  seal 
fuhing.  He  built  Fort  Oplandt,  near  Lewiston,  Delaware.  De  Vries  returned  to  Holland, 
and  when  he  came  back,  in  1632,  his  colony  was  destroyed.  The  arms  of  Holland,  em- 
blazoned on  a  piece  of  tin,  had  been  raised  upon  a  pole.  An  Indian  stole  the  metal  to  make 
a  tobacco-box  of  it.  Osset,  the  commander,  quarreled  with  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  fell 
upon  the  colonists,  while  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  butchered  every  one  of  them.  De  Vries 
made  peace  with  the  tribe,  but,  finding  Fort  Nassau  deserted,  and  the  whole  settlement  a 
desolation,  he  lef^  the  bay  forever ;  for,  before  the  Dutch  could  re-establish  ^eir  power,  the 
patent  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  proprietor  of  Maryland,  gave  them  an  English  com- 
petitor for  the  lower  portions  of  the  territory  oh  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Dutch  in  the  New  Worl4  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  en- 
lightened Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  He  conceived  a  scheme  for  planting  a 
Swedish  colony  in  America,  an  idea  suggested  and  heartily  seconded  by  William  Usselinx, 
a  wealthy  and  enterprising  Netherlander.  A  commercial  company  was  formed  ;  the  stock 
was  open  to  all  Europe,  and  Gustavus  pledged  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  enter- 
prise. Slavery  was  repudiated  as  a  disadvantage  to  the  proposed  colony.  "  Slaves,"  they 
said,  **cost  a  great  deal,  labor  with  reluctance,  and  soon  perish  from  hard  usage.  The 
Swedish  nation  is  laborious  and  intelligent,  and  surely  we  shall  gain  more  by  a  free  people 
with  wives  and  children."  America  seemed  to  them  a  paradise,  and  Gustavus  suggested 
that  the  proposed  colony  might  prove  an  advantage  to  all  oppressed  and  persecuted  Chris- 
tians. At  that  moment  Germany,  and  indeed  Protestant  Christendom,  was  menaced  with 
a  total  subversion  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  against  the  increasing  power  of 
the  pope — a  power  composed  of  religious  influence  and  imperial  soldiers — Gustavus  took  the 
field.  All  other  considerations  were,  for  the  moment,  absorbed  by  this  one  movement ;  and 
yet  the  idea  of  planting  a  free  colony  in  the  New  World  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  Swedish  monarch.  At  Nuremberg,  only  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Liit- 
zen,  where  he  lost  his  life,  he  recommended  the  great  scheme,  **  the  jewel  of  his  kingdom," 
to  the  Germans.  His  views  were  varmly  seconded  by  Oxenstiem,  the  eminent  statesman, 
who  controlled  the  political  affairs  of  Sweden  during  the  minority  of  Queen  Christina. 

In  1638,  a  colony  of  Swedes  from  Gottenburg,  under  the  command  of  Peter  Minuits,  a 
former  governor  of  Now  Amsterdam,  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  and  landed  at  Capo  Henlo- 


^  See  page  391,  vol.  L 
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pen.  Charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  place,  they  called  it  Paradise.  They  approached 
the  Indians  with  kindness,  and  purchased  from  them  their  lands  upon  the  Delaware  from 
Cape  Henlopen  to  the  falls  at  Trenton,  and  named  the  region  New  Sweden.  They  built 
a  church  and  fort  on  the  Minquaas,  or  Mingoes  (now  Christiana)  Creek,  where  Wilming- 
ton now  stands,  and  there  laid  out  a  town.  The  Dutch  claimed  a  title  to  all  this  region 
by  virtue  of  prior  discovery  and  settlement,  and  Governor  Keift  protested  against  this  in- 
trusion. Other  emigrants  came ;  some  from  Maryland,  who  settled  near  the  Schuylkill, 
and  others  from  New  Haven,  who  established  themselves  on  the  Jersey  shore.  These  Keift 
promptly  expelled,  but  did  not  disturb  the  Swedes. 

John  Printz  succeeded  Minuits  as  governor  in  1643.  With  him  came  John  Campanius, 
from  Stockholm,  as  chaplain  for  the  colony.  They  came  in  the  ship  Fame,  accompanied  by 
two  war  vessels,  the  Swan  and  the  Chantas.  Governor  Printz  selected  Tinicum  Island,' 
at  the  mouth  of  Darby  Creek,  for  a  residence.  There  he  built  a  strong  fort  of  hemlock  logs, 
and  a  church,  and  beautified  the  neighborhood  with  orchards  and  pleasure-grounds.  Quitt 
a  village  of  fine  houses,  for  the  times,  sprung  up,  and  New  Gottenburg,  as  it  was  called, 
was  for  some  years  the  metropolis  of  New  Sweden.  Emigrants  continued  to  arrive  in  con- 
siderable numbers  from  Old  Sweden,  and  they  scattered  neat  dwellings  and  cultivated  acres 
all  along  the  Delaware,  from  the  present  Wilmington  to  Philadelphia. 

In  1651,  the  Dutch  determined  to  maintain  their  power  on  the  Delaware,  and  erected 
Fort  Kasimer,  on  the  south  of  Minquaas  Creek,  now  the  site  of  New  Castle,  in  Delaware. 
Printz  protested,  and  also  built  Fort  Elsinberg  on  the  Jersey  shore,  neaf  the  mouth  of  Salem 
Creek.  The  garrison  was  soon  put  to  flight  by  a  foe  more  numerous  and  annoying  than 
Indians  or  Dutch,  and  the  place  was  significantly  named  Mosquitoesburg. 

John  Claudius  Rising,  or  Risingh,  succeeded  Printz  in  1652.  Risingh  was  more  bellig 
erent  than  his  predecessor,  and  captured  Fort  Kasimer,  either  by  storm  or  stratagem,  i^ 
1654,  hoisted  the  Swedish  flag  over  it,  and  called  it  Fort  Trinity.  Sven  Schute,  a  bold 
Swedish  warrior,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  its  garrison.  This  act  excited  the  ire 
of  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  1655  Governor  Stuyvesant,  with  seven  ships,  and 
six  or  seven  hundred  men,  went  up  the  Delaware,  took  all  the  Swedish  forts,  and  desolated 
New  Gottenburg,  on  Tinicum  Island.  Thtf  Swedes  obtained  honorable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, and  the  settlers  prospered  under  the  Dutch  rule.  The  Indians  remained  the  firm 
friends  of  the  Swedes  ;  and  when  the  Dutch  attempted  to  prevent  a  Swedish  ship  with  em- 
igrants from  passing  up  the  Delaware  in  1656,  the  natives  interfered,  and  the  Mercurius 
sailed  up  unmolested.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes  continued  to  occupy  the  Delaware  in  com- 
mon for  nine  years,  the  former  possessing  the  political  authority.  In  1664,  Charles  the 
Second,  of  England,  having  granted  a  charter  to  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  for  the 
whole  of  the  New  Netherlands,  including  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware, the  English  conquered  the  whole  country,  and  changed  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam 
to  New  York.  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  obtained  a  grant  of  the  province  of 
New  Jersey  from  the  Duke  of  York  in  1665.  The  latter  was  appointed  governor,  and 
Bergen  and  other  portions  of  East  Jersey  began  to  be  settled.  That  province  was  divided 
into  East  and  West  Jersey  in  1676.  Lord  Berkeley  transferred  his  half  of  West  Jersey,  in 
1677,  to  John  Fenwick,  in  trust  for  Edward  Billinge,  both  of  them  Quakers.  Becoming 
embarrassed,  Billinge  transferred  his  interest  to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
William  Penn  was  one  of  those  trustees,  and  thus  he  became  interested  in  the  settlements 
in  the  New  World.  Between  1676  and  1680,  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Delaware,  from 
Burlington  to  Salem,  became  quite  populous  with  Quakers,  who  came  chiefly  from  York- 
shire in  England. 

Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  left,  at  his  death, 
claims  to  a  considerable  amount  against  the  crown,  for  his  services.     His  son,  with  the  tWo- 


*  This  is  the  island  upon  which  the  lazaretto  now  stands,  and  is  not  the  low,  sandy  island  in  the  roiddlt 
of  the  Delaware  above. 
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fold  motive  of  Bcttliog  thew  claimB  uid  providing  an  a«ylnm  for  bis  jieraeouted  Quaker  breth- 
ren, applied  to  King  Charlea  the  Second  for  a  grant  of  land  in  the  New  World.     He  vai 
•ncceufol,  and  on  the  4tb  of  Much,  1661, 
■  ebarter  was  granted.    The  aisent  of  the 
Duke  of  York  on  the  north,  and  of  Lord 
Baltimore  on  the  south,  was  obtained  to  the 

proviiions  of  the  charter,  and  a  province  on  , 

the  wett  tide  of  the  Delaware,  three  de- 
preeB  of  latitude  in  breadth  by  five  degrees 
of  longitude  in  length,  was  named  by  the 

king's  proclamation,  as  well  as 

in  the  charter,  Pehnstlvanu,  in 
honor  of  the  illustrious  Admiral  Penn.  The 
proprietor  immediately  pnblished  "  certain 

conditions  or  concessions"  to  adventurers;  ^ 

and  sn  association,  composed  principally  of 
Quakers,  was  formed  at  London  and  Briii- 
tol,  called  "  The  Free  Society  of  Traders," 
who  emigrated  to  America  to  purchase 
lands  in  the  new  province.    William  Hark- 

ham,  a  kinsman  of  Penn't,  had  been  sent  witiuii  vtm ' 

forward  as  his  deputy  to  take  possession  of  ,„,  „  ,^1,,^,  ,„^ 

the  country  and  prepare  for  the  colonists. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1692,  Penn,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  chiefly 
Quakers,  sailed  in  the  Welcome,  from  England.  They  arrived  at  New  Castle  on  the  7th 
of  October.  The  settlers  of  every  kind  received  the  new  proprietor  with  great  joy,  for  the 
fame  of  his  noble  and  excellent  charaoter  had  preceded  him.  At  Upland  (now  Chester)  he 
convened  an  assembly,  where  he  made  known  his  plans  and  benevolent  designs.  His  words 
were  beard  with  delight,  and  the  people  flocked  around  him  with  the  affectionate  feelings 
of  children.  The  Swedes  said,  "  It  was  the  Best  day  they  ever  s-w."  At  this  assembly 
an  Act  of  Union  was  adopted,  conformable  to  a  deed  which  he  bad  obtained,  by  which  the 
"three  lower  counties,"  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  (now  tbo  State  of  Delaware),  were  an- 
nexed to  Pennsylvania.  A  few  days  afterward.  Penn  proceeded  to  Shackamaxon  (now  Ken- 
sington, in  Philadelphia),  where  ho  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  established  with 
them  aa  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  and  friendship.     This  was  the  memorable  treaty  held 

'  William  Penn  vim  bom  in  London,  Oolober  14th,  1644,  snd  in  his  fltleenlh  year  sntered,  u  a  gentlf- 
■DBD  commoner,  a  college  in  Oxford.  Brillianl  tnlenti  and  unaSbcted  goodness  chiniclerized  fail  esrly 
jroath.  While  st  Oxford,  he  hcsrd  an  ilineruil  Quaker  preach,  and  waa  to  impreised  with  the  doctrinea 
which  be  taagbt,  that  he  joined,  with  other  students  similarly  impreaaed,  in  withdmwin);  from  the  eatabliahed 
wonbip  uid  holding  meetings  hj  tfaemMlves.  Se  waa  fined  for  non-conrormity  and  expelled  tram  college 
when  be  was  sixteen  yeara  ot  age.  Parental  discipline  attempted  to  reclaim  him,  bet  in  vain.  He  was 
jient  to  France,  vhere  he  paiaed  two  yeara,  and  hccame  a  very  polished  young  gentleman.  He  atadied  law 
in  Linooln's  Inn  ontil  the  breaking  out  of  the  plagoe  in  London  in  1665.  He  iraa  sent  to  Ireland  in  1666, 
to  manage  an  estate  for  his  father,  bat,  asaociaiing  with  Qaakera  there,  he  was  recalled.  Ha  could  not  be 
peimaded  to  take  olThls  hat  in  the  presence  of  hii  father  or  the  king,  and  for  Ihia  indexibilily  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  father's  house.  He  became  an  itinerant  Quaker  preacher,  and  made  many  proselytes.  He 
m&ered  much  "for  conscience'  sake,"  sometimes  by  revilinga,  sometimes  bj  imprisonmenta.  Hs  wrote 
much,  and  preached  with  daily  increasing  fervor.  In  1668  he  wrote  his  No  Crott,  no  Crem ,-  and  in  1670 
be  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  bat  acquitted  by  the  jury.  His  father  died  soon  afterward,  leaving  him  s 
very  large  ealate,  hut  he  coniinncd  to  travel,  preach,  and  write  as  nsnnl.  Havingr  obtained  a  charier  for 
a  province  in  America,  and  settled  his  government  on  a  sere  basin,  he  formed  a  plan  for  a  capital  city,  and 
named  it  Philadelphia— ArofAir/y  lovr.  Two  years  after  it  waa  founded  it  contained  two  thoDsand  iTihabit- 
sots.  On  returning  to  England  in  1684,  he  obtained  the  release  of  Ihirlecn  hundred  Qnakcra  then  io  prison. 
He  resided  mostly  in  England,  but  visited  hi.i  colony  occaaionally.  He  was  seized  with  a  paralytio  disorder 
ia  1712,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  30th  of  Jul ',  1718,  at  the  age  of  seveoiy-fbur.  His  posterity 
held  Us  possessions  till  ibe  Revolution.    Hii  last  snrriving  son,  Thomas  Penn,  died  in  1775. 
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beneath  tbo  wide-ipread  branchei  of  a  bugs  elm.  "  Under  tbe  shelter  of  the  forest,  now 
lokfless  by  tbe  frosts  of  autunm,"  says  Baucrofl,  "  Fenn  proclaimed  to  the  men  of  the  Al' 
gonquin  race,  from  both  banks  of  the  Delaware — 
from  the  border  of  the  Schuylkill,  and,  it  may  have 
been,  from  the  Susquebuina — the  Mme  simple  me»- 
■age  of  peace  and  love  which  George  Fox  had  pro- 
_  fesaed  before  Cromwell,  and  Mary  Fisher  had  borne 
to  the  Grand  Turk.  The  English  and  the  Indian 
should  respect  the  same  moral  law,  should  be  alike 
secure  in  their  pursuits  and  their  possessions,  and 
adjust  every  difference  by  a  peaceful  tribunal,  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  men  from  each  race." 
"  We  meet,"  said  Penn,  "  on  tlte  broad  pathway  of 
good  faith  and  good  will ;  no  advantage  shall  be 
taken  on  either  side,  but  all  shall  be  openness  and 
love.  I  will  not  call  you  children,  for  parents 
sometimes  chide  their  children  too  severely ;  nor 

brothers  only :  for  brothers  difier.     The  friendship  ^         „       

between  me  and  you  I  will  not  compare  to  a  cham ; 

ibr  that  the  rains  might  rust,  or  the  falling  tree  might  break.     We  are  the  same  as  if  one 

man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  we  are  all  one  Eeah  and  blood." 

" '  Thou'lt  find,'  said  the  Qualcar,  '  io  me  and  miae, 
Bat  rriends  and  biothen  to  thee  and  to  thine, 
Who  abuMi  no  power  and  admit  no  line 

'Twixt  the  red  men  and  the  vhiw.' 
And  bright  wbs  the  spot  where  the  QoaVer  came 
To  lesTD  his  hat,  his  dnib,  and  his  name. 
That  irill  sweetly  soond  froni  the  tramp  of  Fame 

Till  its  final  blast  shall  die. 
The  tity  he  reat'd  from  the  tyhan  ihadt, 
His  beautifol  monument-now  is  made  ; 
And  long  have  the  rivers  their  pride  display'il 

la  tbe  scenes  that  are  rolling  by." 

Hakhib  F.  Go  old. 

The  children  of  the  forest  were  touched  by  the  sacred  doctrine  which  the  "  Quaker  king" 
avowed.  They  received  the  presents  of  Penn  in  sincerity,  and  in  hearty  friendship  they 
gave  the  belt  of  wampum.  "  '  We  will  live,'  said  they,  '  in  love  with  William  Fenn  and 
his  children  as  long  as  the  moon  and  tbe  sun  shall  endure.'  " 

Thus  was  established  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  its  foundations  laid  deep  and 
broad  upon  the  sacred  rules  of  truth  and  justice,  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Quakers,  who 
formed  the  prime  element  of  the  new  state.  That  sect  stood  out  in  bold  relief  as  exemplars 
of  moral  purity  in  an  age  and  among  a  people  eminently  licentious.  The  court,  the  fount- 
ain-head of  example,  was  wholly  impure  in  morals,  skeptical  in  religion,  and  unscrupulous 
in  politics.  Unlike  the  other  Puritan  sects,  which  gave  royally  so  much  trouble,  the  Quak- 
ers taught  morality  more  by  example  than  by  precept ;  yet  they  were  ever  bold  in  the 

'  This  monnmeat  stands  near  the  intersection  of  Hanover  and  Beach  Streets,  Kensington,  on  the  spot 
where  the  celehrated  Trtaty  7W(  ■tood.  Thn  tree  was  blown  down  ia  1810,  when  it  was  ascertained  to 
be  SS3  yesra  old.  When  tbe  British  were  in  ponession  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  winter  of  1778,  their 
foraging  parties  were  out  in  every  direction  for  fuel.  To  protect  this  tree  from  tbe  ax,  Colonel  Siineoe,  of 
the  Queen's  Rangers,  piticed  a  sentinel  onder  it.  Of  its  remains,  man;  chairs,  vases,  work-stands,  and  other 
articles  have  been  made.  Tbe  commemonitive  monument  was  erected  by  the  Penn  Society.  Upoo  it  arP 
die  following  iosoriptions : 

North  sini. — "Treaty  ground  of  William  Penn  and  the  Indian  nation,  1682.     nnbroben  Faith." 

South  stDi.—"  William  Penn,  bom  1644.     Died,  1718." 

West  SIDE. — "Placed  by  the  Penn  Society,  A.D.  1827,  to  nark  the  site  of  the  great  Elm  Tree.*' 

East  side. — '' PeansyWuiia  foimded,  1681,  by  deeds  of  Peace." 
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avowal  of  their  principles.  Their  benevolence  was  as  extensive  as  the  round  world  ;  their 
plans  desired  no  less  than  the  establishment  of  universal  religion.  No  station  was  too  ex 
alted  for  their  faithfulness  to  reach.  Greorge  Fox  spoke  boldly,  face  to  face,  to  the  king,  as 
did  Paul  before  Agrippa ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  catechise,  by  letter,  even  Pope  Innocent 
XI.  No  station  was  too  low  for  their  paternal  care,  and  no  instrument  too  humble  to  be 
made  useful  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  **  Plowmen  and  milk-maids,  becoming  itiner- 
ant preachers,  sounded  the  alarm  throughout  the  world,  and  appealed  to  the  consciences 
of  Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  of  the  pope  and  the  Grand  Turk,  of  the  negro  and  the  savage. 
Their  apostles  made  their  way  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  to  New  England  and  Egypt ;  and 
some  were  even  moved  to  go  toward  China  and  Japan  in  search  of  the  unknown  realms  of 
Prester  John.*''  Democracy,  in  its  largest  sense,  was  their  political  creed.  **  We  lay  a 
foundation,"  said  Penn,  *<  for  af^er  ages  to  understand  their  liberty  as  Christians  and  as  men, 
that  they  may  not  be  brought  into  bondage  but  by  their  own  consent ;  for  we  put  the 
POWER  IN  THE  PEOPLE."  With  such  vicws  he  framed  his  government ;  with  the  simplicity 
of  honest  truth  and  love  he  made  the  treaty  with  the  Indians.  This  treaty  was  not  con- 
firmed by  oath,  nor  ratified  by  signatures  and  seals ;  no  written  records  were  made,  "  and 
its  terms  and  conditions  had  no  abiding  monuments  but  on  the  heart.  There  they  were 
written  like  the  laws  of  God,  and  were  never  forgotten."*  Kindness  was  more  powerful  in 
subduing  than  the  sword,  and  justice  had  greater  weight  with  the  Indian  warrior  than  gun- 
powder. **  New  England  had  just  terminated  a  disastrous  war  of  extermination  ;  the  Dutch 
were  scarcely  ever  at  peace  with  the  Algonquins ;  the  laws  of  Maryland  refer  to  Indian 
hostilities  and  massacres  which  extended  as  far  as  Richmond.  Penn  came  without  arms ; 
he  declared  his  purpose  to  abstain  from  violence ;  he  had  no  message  but  peace  ;  and  not  a 
drop  of  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian."*  They  themselves  were  conscious  of 
the  power  of  rectitude.  ••  We  have  done  better,",  they  said,  in  the  Planter's  Speech,  in 
1684,  **than  if,  with  the  proud  Spaniards,  we  had  gained  the  mines  of  Potosi.  We  may 
make  the  ambitious  heroes  whom  the  world  admires  blush  for  their  shameful  victories.  To 
the  poor  dark  souls  round  about  us  we  teach  their  rights  as  men." 

Near  the  close  of  1682  Penn  purchased  lands  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill, at  their  confluence,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  capital  city.  Already  the  Swedes  had 
built  a  church  there  ;*  and  the  situation  was  "  not  surpassed,"  in  the  estimation  of  Penn, 
•*  by  one  among  all  the  many  places  he  had  seen  in  the  world."  With  great  joy  and  brill 
iant  hopes  they  marked  the  boundaries  of  streets  on  the  trunks  of  the  chestnut,  maple,  ash, 
and  walnut  trees  of  the  ofiginal  forest,  and  gave  them  names  derived  from  these  natural 
landmarks.  They  called  the  city  Philadelphia— ^ro^^^/y  ^e— and  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity the  forest  disappeared,  and  pleasant  houses  uprose  upon  the  "  virgin  Elysian  shore." 

In  March,  1683,  the  second  Assembly  of  the  province  convened  in  the  infant  city,  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Penn,  the  original  "  form  of  government"  was  so  amended,  that  the 
*<  charter  of  liberties"  signed  by  him  at  that  time  rendered  the  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
Avffwt;  &11  ^^^  ^^  name,  a  representative  democracy.  Penn  soon  afterward  returned  to  En- 
^^'  gland,  having  first  appointed  five  commissioners,  with  Thomas  Loyd  as  president, 
to  administer  his  government  during  his  absence.  Every  thing  went  on  prosperously,  and 
>  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  new  state  until  1691,  when  the  "  three  lower 

»  Bancroft,  ii.,  337.  «  Ibid.,  u.,  382.  »  Ibid.,  U.  383. 

*  Several  years  before  the  arriyal  of  Penn,  the  upper  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware  erected  a  block- 
hoQse  at  Wicaco,  now  the  district  of  Southwark.  The  block-house  was  converted  into  a  church  for  the 
convenience  of  the  settlement,  the  port-holes  serving  for  windows.  The  first  sermon  was  preached  in  it  in 
1677.  This  edifice  stood  upon  a  pleasant  knoll  sloping  to  the  river.  North  of  it,  where  Christian  Street 
is,  was  an  inlet,  and  beyond  this  was  another  knoll,  on  which  was  erected  the  house  of  three  Swedish  broth- 
era,  Sven,  Oele,  and  Andries  Swenson  [Swanson],  from  whom  Penn  purchased  the  site  of  Philadelphia. 
This  building  was  noticed  by  Kalm  in  1748;  and  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  jinnaU  of  PhiladelphiOj  (i.,  148), 
sa3rs,  "  the  original  log-house  was  standing  until  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia,  when  it  was  taken  down 
and  converted  into  fuel."  A  brick  church  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  blook-house  in.  1700,  and  is 
still  standing  on  Swanson  Street,  a  little  distance  from  the  navy  yard. 
U.  D 
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counties  on  the  Delawsro"  already  mentioned,  withdrew  from  the  Union  on  Boconnt  of  aomt  . 
dinatiafaction  with  the  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the  council.     With  the  reluctant  con* 
•ent  of  Penn,  a  deputy  governor  was  appointed  over  them. 

Charles  the  Second  died  in  1665,  and  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  ascended 
the  throne.  The  bad  private  character  of  James,  his  duplicity,  and  his  known  attachment 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  made  him  detested  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  England,  and, 
three  years  ai\er  his  accession,  ha  was  driven  into  exile.  His  scepter  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  daughter  Mary  and  her  hushand  William,  prince  of  Orange.  William  Penn  was  sus- 
pected of  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and  of  secret  efibrts  to  efiect  his  res- 
toration.    For  this  ho  was  imprisoned ;  and  in  1692  his  provincial  govemmant  was  taken 


from  him  The 
of  New  'X  rcoun- 
commissioi:  <m  the 
were  speed  refused 
1694  Peni  jharter 
were  restoi  ennsyl- 
Penn  a(  to  bind 
ny  in  1699  gether, 
that  pre VI  ind  in 
gladdened  in  was 
lell  it.  D  dat  pe- 
«n  among  id  the 
wereclamc  or  Del- 
ular  concei  leglsla* 
upon  the  h  ]e  gov- 
ple,  be  prei  de  over 
more  liben  a  now 
formeroneg  h  oaU- 
er  powers  i  propri- 
the  Asaemt  nerica, 
ing  it,  thai  It 
received  tl  ' 
proprietor  nerica, 
twenty-eigl  1716, 
1701."  1  enn^l- 
ed  unaltere  is  three 
tionofthei  i  Rich- 
Britain,  and  the  adoption  of  a      '"™'« 8""  *"  Bantrum.^      ^j^  pe„,i  ^then  minors),  who 

*  Tbis  is  a  repreHntation  oTths  sea]  and  lEgnatnre  of  William  Penn  att&ohed  to  the  Penniylrania  charter. 
The  namu  of  the  Bubsoribing  witneisaa  to  the  initmnient  are  James  Claypoole,  Francis  Plumited,  Thomas 
Barker,  Philip  Pord,  Edward  Pritchard,  Andrew  Soulo,  Chriatophor  Taylor,  Charles  Lloyd,  William  Gib- 
•on,  U.  More,  George  Rndysid,  Harbt.  Springeit. 

*  The  parting  nieMSga  of  Governor  Peon  to  the  Aiuembly  is  a  pattern  orbrari^,  and  might  be  stndied 
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continued  to  administer  the  goverament-^by  deputies,  most  of  the  tiro&— mntil  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  commonwealth  of  Pennsylyania  then  purchased  all  their  interest  in  the  province 
for  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.^ 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  task  to  trace  the  history  of  PeflKylvania  in  detail, 
from  the  period  of  Penn's  death  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  for  iJBpendence,  but  onr 
plan  and  limits  forbid  it.  Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  settlement  and  establish- 
ment of  the  province,  we  must  be  content  with  a  consideration  of  leading  events  bearing 
directly  upon  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

John,  a  grandson  of  William  Penn,  and  son  of  Richard,  then  one  of  the  proprietors 
living  in  England,  was  lieutenant  governor  of  Pennsylvania  when  the  Stamp  Act  and  kin- 
dred measures  of  government  stirred  up  a  rebellious  spirit  in  the  colonies.  The  province 
was  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  Seneca  Indians,  who 
were  committing  dreadful  atrocities  on  the  western  frontier.  It  seemed  necessary  for  Gov- 
ernor Penn  to  assume  the  attitude  of  an  enemy  toward  the  people  with  whom  his  grand- 
father lived  so  afiectionately ;  and  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  he  ofiered,  by 
proclamation,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  bounty  for  the  capture  of  Indians  or 
their  scalps  !'  The  war  was  successful ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1764  the  hostile 
Indians  sued  for  peace. 

Internal  commotions  now  became  more  frequent,  and  ominous  of  political  disruption.  For 
years  the  province  had  been  agitated  by  quarrels  between  the  Assembly  and  the  proprietors 
on  the  subject  of  prerogatives.  The  popular  mind  was  led  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  contended  that  the  proprietary  estates  should  be  taxed  in  common  with  other 
property.  The  proprietors,  resting  upon  the  privileges  of  their  charter,  resisted  the  meas- 
ure, and  in  John  Penn  they  had  a  powerful,  because  interested,  champion.  All  hope  of  a 
reconciliation  through  concession  being  at  an  end,  Franklin  and  others  had  previously  pro- 
posed to  petition  the  king  to  purchase  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  from  the  proprietors, 
and  vest  the  government  directly  in  the  crown.  The  proposition  was  favorably  considered 
by  the  people  at  large,  and  the  petition  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  Franklin.  It  set  forth 
.the  increasing  property,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  increasing  power  of  the  proprietaries,  and 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  influence  of  such  a  power  in  the  state  intervening 
between  the  crown  and  the  people.  This  was  the  first  great  step  toward  revolution  in  Penn- 
sylvania— an  attempt  to  crush  feudal  power  and  remove  all  barriers  between  the  supreme 
governor  and  the  governed.  Many  leading  men,  whose  relationship  to  the  proprietaries,  and 
attachment  to  things  made  reverend  by  age,  opposed  the  petition  ;  but  the  Quakers,  whose 
principles  had  been  set  at  naught  by  the  successors  of  William  Penn,  were  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  Several  successive  Assemblies  favored  the  proposition,  and  Dr.  Frank-  Norember. 
lin  was  appointed  provincial  agent  to  urge  the  measure  before  the  king.     This         ^^^' 

with  profit  by  some  of  our  chief  magistrates.    It  was  commcinicated  just  before  his  departure  for  England, 

and  was  as  follows : 

"lOth  montli,  15th,  1706. 

"  Friends, — Toar  onion  is  what  I  desire ;  bat  your  peace  and  accommodating  one  another  is  what  I 
must  expect  from  yoa ;  the  reputation  of  it  is  something — tbe  reality  much  more.  I  desire  yon  to  remem- 
ber and  observe  what  I  say.  Yield  in  circamstances  to  preserve  essentials ;  and  being  safe  in  one  another, 
yoa  will  always  be  so  in  esteem  with  me.  Make  me  not  sad  now  I  am  going  to  leave  you ;  since  it  is  foi 
you,  as  well  as  for  your  friend,  and  proprietor,  and  governor,  William  Penn." 

Just  before  leaving,  Penn  granted  a  city  charter  to  Philadelphia,  and  Edward  Shippen  was  appointed  the 
first  mayor.  He  appointed  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  New  Jersey,  lieutenant  governor  of  his  province,  and 
James  Logan  secretary. 

^  The  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  expenses  incident  to  the  establishment  of  his  government,  together 
with  many  acts  of  private  benevolence,  so  impaired  his  paternal  estate  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  borrow 
$30,000,  the  most  of  which  was  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  his  province.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  tbe  state  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  now  amounting  to  about  840,000,000. 

'  The  bounties  were  as  follows :  ^*  For  every  male  above  the  age  of  ten  years  captured,  $150 ;  scalped, 
being  killed,  $134 ;  for  every  female  Indian  enemy,  and  every  male  under  ten  years,  captured,  $130 ;  for 
every  female  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  scalped,  ^50 ! 
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was  the  beginning  of  the  system  of  colonial  agencies  which  so  efficiently  aided  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution. 

In  Philadelphia,  as  in  ot}ier  commercial  towns,  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  pre- 
vailing sentimen ^^Intelligence  of  its  enactment,  and  the  king's  assent,  produced  great  ex- 
citement ;  and,  alfte  day  on  which  it  was  to  go  into  effect  approached,  open  hostility  be- 
came more  and  more  manifest.  Party  spirit,  at  that  time,  was  peculiarly  rancorous  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  political  opposers  of  Dr.  Franklin  asserted  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
odious  act.  Tlfe  fact  that  he  had  procured  the  office  of  stamp-master  for  Philadelphia  for 
his  friend  John  Hughes  (as  he  did  for  Ingersoll  of  Connecticut),  gave  a  coloring  of  truth  to 
the  charge,  and  his  family  and  property  were  menaced  with  injury.^  He  was  lampooned 
by  caricatures'  and  placards ;  but  they  had  little  efiect  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
by  whom  he  was  admired  and  confided  in. 

The  store-keepers  of  Philadelphia  resolved  to  cease  importing  British  goods  while  .the 
Stamp  Act  was  in  force ;  the  people  resolved  to  abstain  from  mutton,  so  that  wool  for  the 
purpose  of  domestic  manufacture  might  be  increased ;  and  among  other  resolves  concerning 
frugality  in  living,  they  determined  to  restrain  the  usual  expenses  of  funerals.  Benjamin 
Price,  Esq.,  was  buried  in  an  oaken  coffin  and  iron  handles  ;  and  Alderman  Plumstead  was 
conveyed  to  the  grave  without  a  pall  or  mourning-dresses.  When  the  commission  for  Hughes 
and  the  stamps  arrived,  all  the  bells  were  muffled  and  tolled ;  the  colors  were  hoisted  half 
mast,  and  signs  of  a  popular  outbreak  appeared.  The  house  of  Hughes  was  guarded  by  his 
friends ;  but  the  current  of  popular  feeling  ran  so  high  and  menacing  that  he  resigned  his 
office.  As  in  New  York,  the  odious  act  was  printed  and  hawked  about  the  streets,  headed 
The  Folhj  of  England,  and  the  Ruin  of  America.*  The  newspaper  of  William  Brad- 
ford,* the  leading  printer  in  Philadelphia,  teemed  with  denunciations  of  the  act ;  and  on  the 

*  His  wife,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  22d  of  September,  1765,  from  "near  Philadelphia,"  informs  him 
that  a  mob  was  talked  of;  that  several  houses  were  indicated  for  destruction ;  and  that  she  was  advised  to 
remove  to  Burlington  for  safety.  "  It  is  Mr.  S.  S.,"  she  said,  "  that  is  setting  the  people  mad,  by  telling 
them  that  it  was  you  that  had  planned  the  Stamp  Act,  and  that  you  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  Test  Act 
brought  over  here.'*  The  courageous  woman  declared  she  would  not  stir  from  her  dwelling,  and  she  re- 
mained throughout  the  election  (the  immediate  cause  of  excitement  at  that  time)  unharmed. 

'  In  one  of  these,  called  The  Medley^  Franklin  is  represented  among  the  electors,  accompanied  by  the 

Devil,  who  is  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  Thee  shall  be  agent,  Ben,  for  all  my  realm."    In  another  part  of  the 

caricature  is  the  following  verse  : 

<*  An  his  designs  concenter  in  himself, 
For  building  castles  and  amassing  pel£ 
The  public !  'ti*  his  wit  to  sell  for  gain. 
Whom  private  property  did  ne'er  maintain.** 

'  Watson's  AnndU  of  Philadelphia^  ii.,  271. 

*  William  Bradford  was  a  grandson  of  William  Bradford,  the  first  printer  who  settled  in  the  colony.* 
He  went  to  England  in  1741,  and  the  next  year  returned  with  printing  materials  and  books.  In  December, 
1742,  he  published  the  first  number  of  the  Penntylvania  Journal^  which  was  continued  until  about  the 
close  of  the  century,  when  his  son  Thomas,  who  was  his  business  partner,  changed  its  name  to  the  True 
American.  While  carrying  on  the  printing  business,  he  opened,  in  1754,  at  the  comer  of  Market  and  Front 
Streets,  *'The  London  Cofiee-house,"  and  in  1762  a  marine  insurance  office,  with  Mr.  Kydd.  His  repub- 
lican bias  was  manifested  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  -,  and  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  began,  he 
joined  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  As  a  major  and  colonel,  he  fought  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
and  was  at  Fort  Mifflin,  below  Philadelphia,  when  it  was  attacked.  After  the  British  army  left  Philadel- 
phia, he  returned  with  a  broken  constitution  and  a  shattered  fortune.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  a  par- 
alytic shock  gave  him  warning  of  its  approach.  To  his  children  he  said,  "  Though  I  bequeath  you  no  es- 
tate, I  leave  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty."  He  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  1791,  aged  seventy- 
t^o  years. 

*  His  son,  Andrew,  was  also  a  printer,  and  carried  on  business  in  Philadelphia  after  his  father  had  retired  to  New  York  on  a 
pension  from  goTemmcnt  of  sixty  pounds  a  year.  In  a  poetic  effusion  printed  by  Keimer,  the  first  employer  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  1734,  is  th6  following  allusion  to  the  Bradfords : 

"  In  Penn's  wooden  cotmtry  type  fbels  no  disaster, 
The  printers  grow  rich ;  one  is  made  their  postmaster. 
Ifis  father,  a  printer,  is  paid  for  his  work, 
And  wallows  in  plenty,  just  now,  in  New  Tork. 
Though  quite  past  his  labor,  and  old  as  my  gran'num, 
The  goremment  pays  him  pounds  sixty  per  annum.". 
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d&y  preceding  the  ods  in  which  the  law  ws«  t 
head  and  "  doleful"  oommanicatioi;  seen  in  the  i 


I  go  in  foice,  it  i 

ngraving.' 


intained  the  embleniatie 


PENNSYLVANIA  J-QURNAL; 

AND 

WEEKLY  ADV£KTISER. 


EXPIRING:    Infiopesof  a  RefiLirectiontiiLlTEft^aia. 


I  am  Tony  to  be 
obliged  to  ac- 
quaint mj  read- 
ers that  H9  the 
Stninp  Act  is 
to    be    obligstory 


the/r/i  0 
uing   (TH 


feared 

NovembcT 

Faral  To-morrow),  Thi 
publirberofihia  paper,  un. 
able  to  bear  the  Burthen, 
has  thoQght  It  expedient 
to  Hop  awhile,  in  order  to 


deliberate,  whether  any 
methods  can  be  found  to 
elude  the  chainsfor^ed  for 
us,  end  efcape  the  iufup- 
portable  f  lasery,  which  it 
is  hoped,  from  the  laft 
repreibntation  now  made 
B^inft  that  act,  may  be 
ilfected.  Mean  while  1 
nuft  earneftly  Requeft 
every  individual  of  my 
Subfcribera,  many  of 
whom  have  been  long  be- 


hind Hand,  that  they 
would  immediately  dif- 
charge  their  rofpective 
Arrears,  that  I  may  be 
able,  not  only  to  fupport 
myfelf  during  the  Inter- 
val, but  be  better  prepar- 
ed to  proceed  again  with 
this  Paper  whenever  aa 
opening  for  that  purpofe 
a^penia,  which  I  hope 
will  be  foon. 
WILLIAM  BRADFORD. 


The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  the  following  year  produced  great  rejoicing  in  Philadelphia 


intelligence  of  the  repeal  was  hrought  by  Capti 
punch  at  the  CofTee-house,'  where  a  gold-laced  hat  v 
tributed  among  his  crew.     The  punch  was  made 
played  hob-and-nob  over  their  glasses  with  sailors  and 
iantiy  illuminated  at  night ;  a  large  quantity  of  wood  w 
of  beer  were  distributed  among  the  populace ;  and  the  n 
gave  a  feast  to  three  hundred  persons  at  the  State  Hi 
nnanimously  resolved  by  those  present  to  dress  themseh 


Wise.  He  was  invited  to  drink 
given  him,  and  presents  were  dis- 
and  many  of  the  "  first  men 
people."  The  city  was  brill- 
given  for  bonlires  ;  many  barrels 
t  day  the  governor  and  mayoralty 
□  gallery.  At  that  feast  it  was 
the  approaching  birth-day  of 


the  king,  in  new  suits  of  English  manufacture,  and  to  give  their  homespun  garments  ti 
poor.  The  anniversary  of  the  king's  birth-day,  in  June,  was  also  celebrated  with  great  dis- 
plays of  joy  and  loyalty  ;  and  the  people,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  good  feehngs,  did  not  hoed 
the  advice  of  Franklin  and  E-ichard  Fenn,  "  not  to  exult  as  at  a  great  victory." 

When  the  British  Parliament  devised  other  schemes  for  taxing  the  Americans,  Pennsyl- 
vania, like  Massachusetts  and  all  the  other  colonies,  was  aroused,  and  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  every  where  freely  discussed.  John  Dickenson  sent  forth  his  powerful 
"  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer,'"  and  the  circular  letter  from  Massachusetts,  recapitu- 

'  Tbis  K  one  Ibird  the  size  of  tbe  original,  and  gives  a  fao  simile,  in  appearani^e,  of  the  device. 

•  Tbe  London  Cofftt-kouie,  established,  as  we  have  seen,  by  William  Bradford  ten  years  before,  on  tbs 
comer  of  Front  and  Market  Streets,  was  the  dally  resort  of  the  governor  and  other  puhlie  functionaries, 
and  there  vendues  were  generally  held.  Jobn  Pemberton,  a  Quaker,  owned  the  house  in  1780  ;  and  in  his 
lease  to  Gifibrd  Dally,  he  stipulaled  that  »Hartn;  should  be  discouraged  there,  and  tbHl  the  house  sbould 
be  ohMOd  OD  "  tht  firit  day  o/tht  vttk."  This  would  be  an  excellent  claose  in  like  leases  at  the  present 
day.  *  See  page  476,  vol.  i. 
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lating  arguments  against  taxation,  was  received  with  loud  acclaim.  Alarmed  at  the  prog- 
ress of  opposition  in  the  colonies,  Hillsborough,  the  colonial  secretary,  sent  forth  his  counter- 
vailing circulars.  Grovernor  Fenn  was  instructed  to  enjoin  the  Assembly  to  regard  the  Mas- 
sachusetts circular  as  seditious  and  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  and  to  prorogue  the  Assembly 
if  they  should  countenance  it.  The  Assembly,  Hrm  in  the  right  cause,  practically  asserted 
their  privilege  to  correspond  with  the  other  colonies,  and  they  heartily  seconded  the  propo- 
sition of  Virginia  for  a  union  of  the  provinces  in  a  respectful  petition  to  the  king  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Leagues,  non-importation  agreements,  committees  of  correspondence, 
and  other  revolutionary  machinery,  such  as  were  zealously  engaged  in  New  England,  were 
equally  active  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  when  the  British  government  poured  all  its  wrath  upon 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  in  word  and  deed,  stood  up  as  the  bold  champion  and  sympa- 
thizing friend  of  Ihe  New  EnglaAders.  Its  course  was  more  temperate  than  its  sister  col- 
ony, but  not  less  firm.  While  a  convention  at  Philadelphia  recommended  the  people  of 
Boston  to  try  all  lenient  measures  for  relief,  they  assured  them  that  "  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  continue  firmly  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty." 

In  December,  1773,  two  of  the  *<  detested  tea-ships"  sailed  up  the  Delaware  as  far  as 
Gloucester  Point.  There  they  were  ordered  to  anchor,  and  to  proceed  no  further,  at  their 
peril.  The  authority  acting  on  the  occasion  was  a  committee  from  a  meeting  of  fiiU  eight 
thousand  persons,  then  congregated  in  the  State  House  yard.  They  allowed  the  captain  of 
one  of  the  ships  (the  Polly)  to  go  up  to  the  city  and  witness  the  manifested  feelings  of  the 
people,  by  which  he  might  determine  which  was  the  wiser  course  to  pursue,  to  persist  in 
landing  the  tea,  or  to  weigh  anchor  for  Europe.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  consignees  of  the  tea  were  all  forced  to  resign.  In  November,  the  following  year,  the 
brig  Greyhound,  bound  to  Philadelphia  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  landed  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
Jersey  shore.  There  the  cargo  was  discharged,  and  placed  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  market  grounds.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  about  fifty  men,  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  took  the  chests  from  the  cellar,  piled  them  in  a  neighboring  field, 
and  burned  them.  Suits  were  brought  against  some  of  the  leading  young  men  who  were 
engaged  in  this  transaction,  but  the  war  breaking  out,  and  courts  of  justice  being  abolished 
or  suspended,  they  were  abandoned.^ 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1774,  another  meeting  of  at  least  eight  thousand  persons  convened 
in  Philadelphia.  The  governor  had  been  requested  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Assembly, 
but  refused.'  John  Dickenson  and  Thomas  Willing  were  appointed  chairmen  of  the  meet- 
ing :  the  whole  proceedings  were  revolutionary.  They  recommended  a  Continental  Con- 
gress ;  formed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the  counties  and  with  the  other  colonics  in 
relation  to  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  a  general  Congress,  and  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
the  sufi^erers  at  Boston.  A  convention  of  deputies  from  all  parts  of  the  province  was  rec- 
ommended, and,  as  peaceably  as  it  convened,  the  mass  meeting  adjourned. 

A  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  several  counties  was  held  on  the  1 5th  of  July,  in 
which  the  kindred  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  glowed  with  intensity.      They 
resolved  •*  that  they  owed  allegiance  to  George  the  Third  ;   that  they  ardently  desired  the 
restoration  of  their  ancient  harmony  with  the  mother  country  on  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  liberties 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  leading  young  men  who  composed  this  New  Jersey  Tea-party :  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Elmer,  Richard  Howell  (afterward  major  in  the  army  and  governor  of  the  state),  David  Pierson, 
Stephen  Pierson,  Silas  Whitecar,  Timothy  Elmer,  Rev.  Andrew  Hunter,  Rev.  Philip  Fithian,  Alexander 
Moore,  Jr.,  Clarence  Parvin,  John  Hunt,  James  Hunt,  Lewis  Howell,  Henry  Starks,  James  Ewing,  father 
of  the  late  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Thomas  Ewing,  Josiah  Seeley,  and  Joel  Fithian. 

'  In  1771  Governor  John  Penn  returned  to  England,  leaving  executive  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Andrew 
Hamilton,  the  president  of  the  council.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Richard  Penn,  a  younger  brother  of 
John,  arrived  with  credentials  as  lieutenant  governor.  He  held  the  office  until  September,  1773,  when 
John  Penn  returned,  and  resumed  the  reins  of  government.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  admin- 
istration of  John  Penn,  and  those  of  Hamilton  and  Richard  Penn,  that  the  hostilities  in  the  Valley  of  Wyo- 
ming occurred,  of  which  we  have  written  in  the  first  volume. 
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Memben  of  AMembly  instructed.         Quaken  Opposed  to  the  Revolution.         "  Testimony**  of  their  Yearly  Meeting  in  1775. 

within  the  colonies  as  subjects  born  in  England  were  entitled  to  within  that  realm,  and 
that  the  right  of  representation  in  the  British  Parliament  was  implied  by  the  asserted  power 
of  the  government  to  tax  them."  The  convention  also  adopted  a  series  of  instructions 
for  the  Assembly  about  to  convene,  in  which,  in  the  strongest  terms,  colonial  rights  were 
.  asserted.  These  were  from  the  pen  of  John  Dickenson,  and,  though  loyal  in  spirit,  they 
were  firm  in  resistance  to  the  arm  of  oppression.^  When  the  Assembly  met,  these  instruc- 
tions were  regarded  as  binding,  and  were  faithfully  carried  out.  Joseph  Galloway  (who 
afterward  became  a  Tory),  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Samuel  Rhoades,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Charles  Humphries,  John  Morton,  George  Ross,  Edward  Biddle,  and  subsequently  John 
Dickenson,  were  appointed  delegates  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in  the  Continental  juiygs, 
Congress,  to  assemble  in  Philadelphia  in  September  following.  ^*^^- 

We  have  seen  that,  from  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Quakers  held  a  commanding 
social  and  political  influence  in  the  commonwealth.  Although  this  influence  was  much  di- 
minished at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  a  large  influx  of  Germans  and  adven- 
turers from  New  England  having  populated  extensive  districts  of  the  province,  their  prin- 
ciples, precepts,  and  practices  had  great  weight  with  the  public  mind.  They  had  generally 
taken  aflirmative  ground  in  the  popular  peaceable  measures  adopted  to  procure  redress  of 
political  grievances,  and  warmly  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  first  Continental  Congress ; 
but  when  an  appeal  to  arms  became  an  apparent  necessity,  and  the  tendency  of  action  in 
popular  conventions  and  legislative  assemblies  pointed  to  that  dreadful  alternative,  their  love 
of  order,  and  their  principles  of  non-resistance  by  force  of  arms,  positively  enjoined  in  their 
*•  Discipline,'*  made  them  pause.  They  held  extra  and  protracted  meetings,  even  till  after 
night,  to  determine  what  to  do.  There  was  a  spirit  abroad  favorable  to  enforcing  a  com- 
pliance with  the  letter  of  the  American  Association  recommended  by  the  flrst  Congress— an 
association  designed  to  draw,  in  strong  lines  of  demarcation,  the  separation  between  the  friends 
of  Congress  and  the  friends  of  the  king.  To  this  spirit  the  Quakers  were  opposed,  because 
it  usurped  the  dearest  prerogatives  of  conscience,  and  pronounced  the  exercise  of  honest  opin- 
ions to  be  a  political  misdemeanor.  They  not  only  paused,  but  cast  the  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence into  the  scale  of  royalty,  believing  it  to  be  the  guardian  of  law  and  order. 

While  a  Provincial  Convention  was  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  elo-  j^n.  i, 
quence  of  Thomas  Mifflin,  a  young  Quaker,  was  urging  his  countrymen  to  a  resort  ^^^• 
to  arms,  his  sect,  not  sharing  his  enthusiasm,  were  holding  their  yearly  meeting  in  the  same 
city.  That  meeting,  swayed  in  its  opinions  and  action  by  James  Pemberton,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  sound  men  of  his  day,  put  forth  its  *'  Testimony,"  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  exhorted  to  withhold  all  countenance  from  every  measure  "  tending 
to  break  ofl'  the  happy  connection  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  or  to  interrupt 
their  just  subordination  to  the  king.'"     From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the 

y  ''  Honor,  justice,  and  humanity/'  they  said,  *'  call  upon  us  to  hold,  and  to  transmit  to  posterity,  that  lib- 
erty which  we  received  from  our  ancestors.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  leave  our  wealth  to  our  children,  but  it 
is  our  duty  to  leave  liberty  to  them.  No  infamy,  iniquity,  or  cruelty  cask  exceed  our  own,  if  we,  born  and 
educated  in  a  country  of  freedom,  entitled  to  its  blessings,  and  knowing  their  value,  pusillanimously  desert- 
ing the  post  assigned  us  by  Divine  Providence,  surrender  succeeding  generations  to  a  condition  of  wretch- 
edness from  which  no  human  efforts,  in  all  probability,  will  be  sudicient  to  extricate  them,  the  experience 
of  all  states  mercifully  demonstrating  to  us  that,  when  arbitrary  power  has  been  established  over  them,  even 
the  wisest  and  bravest  nations  that  ever  flourished  have,  in  a  few  years,  degenerated  into  abject  and  wretch- 
ed vassals.  To  us,  therefore,  it  appears,  at  this  alarming  period,  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  country,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  our  posterity,  to  exert  oar  utmost  ability  in  promoting  and  establishing  harmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  these  colonies  on  a  constitutional  foundation." 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  document,  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Pott^  No.  402 : 

The  TESTIMONY  of  the  people  called  Quaker t^  given  forth  by  a  meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  said 
people  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  held  at  Philadelphia  the  ttpenty -fourth  day  of  the  first  months  1775  : 

Having  considered,  with  real  sorrow,  the  unhappy  contest  between  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  people  of  these  colonies,  and  the  animosities  consequent  thereon,  we  have,  by  repeated  publio  advices 
and  private  admonitions,  used  our  endeavors  to  dissuade  the  members  of  our  religious  society  from  joining 
with  the  public  resolutions  promoted  and  entered  into  by  some  of  the  people,  which,  as  we  apprehended,  ao 
ve  now  find,  have  increased  contention,  and  produced  great  disoord  and  confusion. 
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Quakars,  as  a  body,  were  friendi  of  the  king,  though  generally 
pasaive,  bo  far  as  public  observation  could  datennine.  But  in 
secret,  and  through  their  « testimoDies,"  they  gave  "  aid  aod 
comfort  to  the  enemy."  To  such  an  extent  did  they  exert 
their  influence  against  the  patriots,  that  Congress  thought  tt 
proper  to  recommend  the  executives  of  the  several  stated  to 
keep  a  watch  upon  their  movements.  That  body  also  earnest- 
ly recommended  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  apprehend  and  secure  the  persons  of  eleven  of  the  lead- 
ing Quakers  of  Philadelphia.'  Among  these  was  Aii^>t% 
James  Pemberton,  whose  likeness  is  hero  given.  He  '"^■ 
remained  two  years  in  Virginia,  where  he  wrote  a  journal,  a 
portion  of  which  is  published  in  the  "  Friends'  Miscellany," 

jiMia  I'naBitiiTo.s-.  Unlike  other  Tories,  the  Quakers  were  to  pussive  that  little 

imifria  u      i.     ■  no  positive  ovideiice  of  their  acting  against  the  patriots  could  bo 

Tbe  Divine  Principle  of  praco  and  tmtb  which  we  profess  [eaUs  all  who  attend  to  its  dictates  lo  demean 
themselves  as  peaceable  subjectf,  and  to  discount enanoe  and  avoid  every  measure  tending  to  excite  dlsalTeC' 
tion  to  the  king  aa  supreme  magistrate,  or  to  the  legal  authority  of  his  government,  to  which  purpose  many 
of  the  late  political  wrilings  and  addresses  to  the  people  appearing  lo  be  calculated,  we  are  led  bj  a  sense 
of  duly  to  declare  our  entire  disapprobation  of  them,  their  spirit  and  temper  being  not  only  contrary  to  the 
nature  end  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  but  destructive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  civil  societj,  disqualifies 
men,  in  Ihese  limes  of  difGculty,  for  the  wise  and  judicious  consideration  and  promoting  of  such  measures 
aa  would  be  most  effectual  for  reconciling  difTercnces  or  obtaining  the  redress  of  grievances. 

From  our  past  experience  of  the  olemencj  of  the  king  and  his  royal  ancestors,  we  have  ground  to  hope 
and  believe  that  decent  and  respectful  addresses  from  those  who  are  vested  with  legal  authority,  represent- 
ing the  pravailing  dissatisfactions  and  the  carjw  of  them,  vould  avail  toward  oblainiog  relief,  ascertaining 
and  establishing  the  just  rights  of  the  people,  and  restoring  the  public  tranquillity ;  and  we  deeply  lament 
that  contrary  modes  of  procecdlnj;  have  been  pursued,  which  have  involved  the  colonies  in  confusion,  ap- 
pear likely  to  produce  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  threaten  Ihe  subversion  of  the  Constitutional  govemmenl. 
and  of  that  liberty  of  conscience  for  tbe  enjoyment  of  which  our  ancestora  were  induced  to  encounter  the 
manifold  dangers  and  dilliculiies  of  crossing  the  seas  and  of  settling  in  ll^e  wilderness. 

We  are  therefore  incited,  by  a  sincere  concern  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  country,  publicly  to  de- 
clare against  every  usurpation  of  power  and  authority  in  opposition  to  Ihe  laws  and  govemmenl,  and  against 
all  combinations,  insurrections,  conspiracies,  and  illegal  assemblies;  and  as  wb  are  restrained  from  them 
by  tbe  conscientious  discharge  of  our  duty  to  Almighty  God,  "by  whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree 
juulice,"  we  hope,  through  his  assistance  and  favor,  to  be  enabled  to  maintain  our  testimony  against  any 
requisitions  which  may  be  made  of  us,  inconsistent  with  our  religious  principles  and  tbe  fldelity  we  owe  to 
the  king  and  his  gavernment,  as  by  law  established  ;  earnestly  desiring  Ihe  restoration  of  that  barmony  and 
ooccord  which  have  heretofore  united  the  people  of  these  provinces,  and  been  attended  bj  tbe  Divme  bless- 
ing OD  tbeir  labors.  Bigntd  m  awl  on  bthalf  of  Ihe  laid  mittitg, 

Jakes  Fexbebtoh,  Cltrk  at  Ikii  timi. 

This  Trilimony  gave  offense  to  many  Friends  in  Philadelphia  who  were  favorable  to  Ihe  patriots.  Some 
left,  and  formed  a  sepamta  meeting.  They  built  themselves  a  briclc  meeting-house  at  Ihe  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets  j  and  others  so  far  seceded  as  to  form  a  military  company,  onder  Captain 
Humphreys,  which  they  called  Thi  Qualar  Company. 

'  The  reason  given  for  this  measure  by  Congress  was,  "that  when  the  enemy,  in  ihe  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 776,  were  bending  their  progress  toward  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  certain  seditious  publication,  ad- 
dressed '  To  our  friends  and  brethren  in  religious  profession  in  these  and  tbe  adjacent  provinces,'  signed 
John  Pemberton,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  of  sufTorings,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  the  26th  of  the  12th  month,  1776,"  was  published,  and,  as  your  cormuitlee  is  credibly  in- 
Ibrmed,  circulated  among  many  members  of  the  society  called  Quakers,  throoghout  the  different  states." 
The  paper  originated  in  Philadelphia,  and  Joshua  Fisher,  Abel  James,  James  Pemberttm,  Henry  Drinker, 
Israel  Pemberton,  John  Pemberton,  John  James,  Samuel  Pleasants,  Thomss  Whanon,  senior,  Thomas  Fish- 
er, and  Samuel  Fisher,  of  that  city,  leading  members  of  the  society,  were  banished  to  Fredericksburg,  in 
Virginia,  The  Board  of  VVar  was  also  inslrucled  to  remove  tbe  Boaorable  John  Penn,  Ihe  governor,  and 
Benjamin  Chow,  the  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  ihiiher,  for  safe  custody. — See  Jaumali  of  Congrta, 
iii.,  290. 

The  papers  and  records  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Quakers  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
were  oaplured  by  Sullivan,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Loyalist  regiments  lying  on  Slalen  Island,  opposite 
Fertb  Amboy,  gave  Congress  the  first  positive  proof  of  the  general  disaflection  of  tbe  seot. 
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obtained  ;  and  very  few  of  them,  lufiering  from  confisc&tian  of  property  or  other  penalliea, 
became  refugees  at  the  close  of  the  war.  John  Roberts  and  Abraham  CarUile,  of  Fhila* 
delphia,  memberH  of  this  sect,  sufiered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Whige,  io  November,  1776- 
This  act  has  been  cited  a  hundred  times  u  evidence  against  the  claims  to  the  exercise  of 
uniform  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  and  magniJied  into  a  foul  murder,  justified  by 
no  plea  of  public  eipediency.  The  facts  prove  otherwise  ;  for  if  it  was  ever  ei^ient  to 
take  the  life  of  a  dangerous  citizen,  then  Roberta  and  Carlisle  luRered  justly.  While  they 
abstained  from  open  hostility  to  the  Revolutionary  government,  and  refused  to  bear  arms 
for  the  king,  they  gave  secret  aid,  far  more  potent  to  the  enemies  of  liberty.  They  were 
employed  by  Joseph  Galloway  and  his  loyal  friends  as  secret  agents  iu  detecting  foes  to  the 
government.  While  Howe  had  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Carlisle  granted  permiasioDS  to 
pais  the  hoes,  watched  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  to  point  out  obnoxious  persona  coming 
from  the  country,  and  many  were  arrested  and  cast  into  prison  on  his  bare  suggestion. 
Under  the  meek  garb  and  demeanor  of  the  Quaker  was  a  Torquemada,  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  an  inquisitor  general.  When  Howe  ordered  a  detachment,  under  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Abercrombie,  to  go  out  upon  the  Frankford  road,  and  fall  upon  a  party  of  American 
militia,  who,  he  was  informed,  were  lying  in  the  woods,  Roberts  and  Carlisle,  who  would 
not  bear  arms  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  acted  as  guides  in  conducting  Abercrombie  to 
the  massacre  of  their  countrymen.  According  to  the  rules  of  war  and  of  state  policy,  their 
execution  was  expedient  and  salutary  in  efiect.  It  was  a  subject  for  bitter  vituperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Tories,  and  even  those  who  would  fain  have  saved  them  from  death  were 
charged  with  dishonorable  motives,  "(governor  Livingston  went  to  Philadelphia,"  wrote 
John  Potts  to  Joseph  Galloway,  "and  urged  his  endeavors  to  prevail  on  the  banditti  in 
power  there  to  save  Roberts  and  Carlisle,  not  from  any  principle  of  honor  or  conscience^ 
you  know  him  too  well — but  from  motives,  as  he  thought,  of  policy."  I  think  it  may  he 
safely  asserted  that  where  one  Tory  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  during  the  Rev- 
olution, fifly  Whigs  were  slain  in  cold  blood  by  the  Tories.  The  reason  is  obvious — a  heart 
warmed  with  love  of  country  is  benevolent  and  humane ;  its  active  opposers  may  fairly  be 
presumed  to  be  mercenary,  and  consequently  cruel. 

The  supper-bell  has  rung ;  let  us  close  the  chronicle  for  to-night,  and  in  the  morning  go  out 
in  search  of  localities  made  memorable  by  events  connected  with  our  war  for  indtpondence. 
On  Monday  morning  I  visit-     H„,rnibor  ST, 
ed  Carpenters'  Hall,  the  build-  i^^- 

ing  in  which  the  first  Continental  Congress 
held  its  brief  session.  Having  had  no  in- 
timation concerning  its  appearance,  condi- 
tion, and  present  use,  and  informed  that  it 
was  situated  in  "  Carpenters'  Court,"  imag- 
ination had  invested  its  exterior  with  dig- 
nity, its  interior  with  solemn  grandeur,  and 
its  location  a  spacious  area,  where  nothing 
"coramoa  or  unclean"  was  permitted  to 
dwell.  How  ofteu  the  hoof  of  Pegasus 
touches  the  leafless  tree-tops  of  sober  prose 
when  his  rider  supposes  him  to  be  at  his 
highest  altitude  !  How  often  the  rainbow 
of  imagination  fades,  and  leaves  to  the  eye 
nothing  but  the  forbidding  aspect  of  a  cloud 
of  plain  reahty  I  So  at  this  time.  The 
uaimjitiu'  Hiu-i  spacious  court  was  but  a  short  and  narrow 

'  This  bnilding  is  constructed  of  small  imported  bricks,  each  alternate  one  glazed,  and  darker  than  Ibe 
Xber,  giving  it  a  checkored  appearance.     Many  of  (he  old  houses  of  Philadelphia  wore  built  of  like  mate- 
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alley  ;  and  the  HaU,  conBecrated  by  Aie  holiest  associations  which  cluster  around  the  birth- 
time  of  OUT  rupublic,  was  a  small  two-itory  building,  of  somber  aspect,  with  a  short  steeple, 
and  all  of  a  ding-y  hue.     I  tried  hard  to  conceive  the  apparition  upon  its  front  to  be  a  classic  - 
frieze,  with  rich  historic  triglypha  ;  but  it  would  not  do.     Vision  was  too  ■'  lynx-eyed,"  and 
I  could  make  nothing  more  poetic  of  it  than  an  array  of  impudent  letters  spelling  the  words 
C.  J.  WOLBERT  &  CO.,  AUCTIONEERS 
for  the  sale  of 
Real  Estate  and  Stocks, 
Fancy  Goods, 
HoBSES,  Veeucles,  and  Harness. 
What  a  desecration  !     Covering  the  facade  of  the  very  Temple  of  Freedom  with  the  pla- 
cards ofgroveling  mammon  !     Ifgenaibility  is  shocked  with  this  outward  pollution,  it  is  over- 
whelmed with  indignant  shame  on  entering  the  hall  where  that  august  assembly  of  men — 
the  godfathers  of  our  republic— convened  to  stand  as  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  infant  Amer- 
ican Liberty,  to  find  it  filled  with  every  species  of  merchandise,  and  the  walla  which  once 
echoed  th^  eloquent  words  of  Henry,  Lee,  and  the  Adamses,  reverberating  with  the  clatter 
of  the  auctioneer's  voice  and  hammer.     Is  there  not  patriotism  strong  enough  and  bold 
enough  in  Philadelphia  to  enter  this  temple  and  "  cast  out  all  tbem  that  buy  and  sell,  and 
overthrow  the  table  of  the  money-changers  ?" 

The  hall  in  which  Congress  met  is  upon  the  lower  floor,  and  comprehends  the  whole  area 
of  the  building.  It  is 
about  forty-five  feet 
square,  with  a  recess 
in  the  rear  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  and 
about  twelve  feet 
deep,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  are  two 
pillars,  eighteen  feet 
high.  The  second 
story  contains  small- 
er apartments  which 
were  used  by  Con- 
gress,  and   occupied 

by  the  society  ascom-  cosmnBM  Hau. 

mittee    rooms.      In 

one  of  these,  emptied  01  all  merchandise  except  a  wash-tub  and  a  rush-bottomed  chair,  let 
us  sit  down  and  consider  the  events  connected  with  that  first  great  Continental  Council. 

We  have  already,  in  former  chapters,  considered  the  causes  which  awakened  a  desire  in 
the  colonies  for  a  political  union,  and  which  impelled  them  to  resistance.  For  many  ye>n 
ft  Strang  sympathy  had  existed  between  the  several  colonies,  and  injuries  done  to  one,  either 
by  the  aggressions  of  the  French  and  Indians,  or  the  unkind  hand  of  their  common  mother, 
touched  the  feelings  of  all  the  others,  and  drew  out  responsive  words  and  acts  which  denoted 
an  already  strong  bond  of  unity.  Widely  separated  as  some  of  them  were  from  each  other 
by  geographical  distance,  and  diversity  of  interest  and  pursuits,  there  were,  nevertheless,  po- 
litical, social,  and  commercial  considerations  which  made  the  Anglo-Americans  really  one 
people,  having  common  interests  and  common  hopes.  Called  upon  as  free  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  to  relinquish,  theoretically  and  practically,  some  of  the  dearest  prerogatives  guarfin- 
teed  to  them  by  Magna  Charta  and  hoary  custom — prerogatives,  in  which  were  enveloped 
the  most  precious  kernels  of  civil  liberty — they  arose  as  one  family  to  resist  the  insidious 

rials.     It  was  originally  erected  for  the  hall  of  meeting  for  the  society  of  hatue-carpenteta  of  Philsilelpbi*. 
It  stands  at  ihe  end  of  an  aller  leading  south  from  Cheatnm  Street,  between  Third  and  Fouth  Streets. 
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progreM  of  on-coming  despotism,  and  yearned  for  union  to  give  themselves  strength  com 
mensurate  to  the  task.  Leading  minds  in  every  colony  perceived  the  necessity  for  a  general 
council,  and  in  the  spring  of  1774,  the  great  heart  of  Anglo- America  seemed  to  beat  as 
with  one  pulsation  with  this  sublime  idea.  That  idea  found  voice  and  expression  almost 
simultaneously  throughout  the  land.  Rhode  Island  has  the  distinguished  honor  of  first  speak- 
ing out  publicly  on  the  subject.  A  general  Congress  was  proposed  at  a  town  meet.ng  in 
Providence  on  the  17th  of  May,  1774.  A  committee  of  a  town  meeting  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  21st,  four  days  afterward,  also  recommended  such  a  measure  ;  and  on  the  23d, 
a  town  meeting  in  New  York  city  uttered  the  same  sentiment.  The  House  of  Burgesses 
of  Virginia,  dissolved  by  Lord  Dunmore,  assembled  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern,*  in  Williams- 
burgh,  on  the  27th,  and  on  that  day  warmly  recommended  the  assembling  of  a  national 
council ;  and  Baltimore,  in  county  meeting,  also  took  action  in  favor  of  it  on  the  31st.  On 
the  6th  of  June,  a  town  meeting  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  proposed  a  general  Congress ; 
on  the  llth,  a  county  meeting  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  did  the  same;  on  the  17th,  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly,  and,  at  the  same  tiifte,  a  town  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Bos- 
ton, strenuously  recommended  the  measure  ;  and  a  county  meeting  at  New  Castle,  Dela- 
ware, approved  of  it  on  the  29th.  On  the  6th  of  July,  the  committee  of  correspondence  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  expressed  its  approbation  of  the  measure.  A  general  prov- 
ince meeting,  held  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  that  month, 
urged  the  necessity  of  such  a  Congress ;  and  a  district  meeting  at  Wilmington,  North  Car- 
olina, held  on  the  21st,  heartily  responded  affirmatively.  Thus  we  perceive  that,  within 
the  space  of  sixty-four  days,  twelve  of  the  thirteen  colonies  spoke  out  decidedly  in  favor  of  a 
Continental  Congress,  Georgia  alone  remaining  silent.'  The  Massachusetts  Assembly  des- 
ignated the  Ist  of  September,  1774,  as  the  time,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  place  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress.'  Other  colonies  acquiesced,  and  at  Philadelphia  the  delegates 
convened. 

"  Now  meet  the  fathers  of  this  western  clime, 

Nor  names  more  noble  graced  the  roll  of  Fame, 

When  Spartan  firmness  braved  the  wrecks  of  time, 

Or  Rome's  bold  "virtues  fann'd  the  heroic  flame. 

"  Not  deeper  thought  th'  immortal  sage  inspired 
On  Solon's  lips,  when  Grecian  senates  hung ; 
Nor  manlier  eloquence  the  bosom  fired, 

When  genius  thunder'd  from  the  Athenian  tongue." 

Trumbull.* 

On  Monday,  the  5th  of  September,  fifly-four  delegates,  from  twelve  colonies,  assembled 
in  Carpenters'  Hall.*     It  was  a  congregation  of  men^  viewed  in  every  important  aspect, 

*  A  drawing  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and  also  of  the  jSpollo  Room,  in  which  the  Assembly  met,  will  be 
found  on  pages  278  and  280,  of  this  volume. 

'  Connecticut  elected  its  delegates  on  the  3d  of  June;  Massachusetts  on  the  17th;  Maryland  on  the 
22d ;  New  Hampshire  on  the  21st  of  July ;  Pennsylvania  on  the  22d  ;  New  Jersey  on  the  23d ;  New  York 
on  the  25th ;  Delaware  on  the  1st  of  August ;  Virginia  on  the  same  day ;  South  Carolina  on  the  2d ;  Rhode 
Island  on  the  10th  ;  and  North  Carolina  on  the  25th. 

'  See  pages  510,  511,  vol.  i. 

*  The  author  of  M^Fingal,  These  lines  are  from  his  Elegy  on  the  TVmef,  published  while  this  first  Con- 
gress was  in  session. 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  who  composed  the  first  Continental  Congress : 
New  Hampshire. — John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel  Folsom. 

Massachusetts- — Thomas  Cushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine. 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. — Stephen  Hopkins,  Samuel  Ward. 

CoNifEOTicuT. — Eliphalet  Dyer,  Roger  Sherman,  Silas  Deane. 

New  York. — James  Duane,  John  Jay,  Isaac  Low,  John  Alsop,  William  Floyd,  Philip  Livingston,  Hen- 
ry  Wisncr. 

New  Jersey. — James  Kinsey,  Stephen  Crane,  William  Livingston,  Richard  Smith,  John  De  Hart. 

Pennsylvania. — Joseph  Galloway,  John  Morton,  Charles  Humphreys,  Thomas  MifRin,  Samuel  Rhodes, 
Edward  Biddle,  George  Ross,  John  Dickenson. 

Delaware .---Cssar  Rodney,  Thomas  M'Kean,  George  Read. 
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such  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  **  For  a  long  time,"  says  the  eloquent  Charles  Botta, 
**  no  spectacle  had  been  ofiered  to  the  attention  of  mankind  of  so  powerful  an  interest  as  this 
of  the  present  American  Congress.  It  was,  indeed,  a  novel  thing,  and,  as  it  were,  miracu- 
lous, that  a  nation  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe,  or  only  known  by  the 
commerce  it  occasionally  exercised  in  their  ports,  should,  all  at  once,  step  forth  from  this 
state  of  oblivion,  and,  rousing  as  from  a  long  slumber,  should  seize  the  reins  to  govern  it- 
self; that  the  various  parts  of  this  nation,  hitherto  disjointed,  and  almost  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  should  now  be  united  in  one  body,  and  moved  by  a  single  will ;  that  their  long 
and  habitual  obedience  should  be  suddenly  changed  for  the  intrepid  counsels  of  resistance, 
and  of  open  defiance  to  the  formidable  nation  whence  they  derived  their  origin  and  laws.' 

The  men  who  composed  that  first  Congress  were  possessed  of  the  purest  minds,  the  lofti- 
est and  most  disinterested  patriotism,  and  moral  characters  without  spot  or  blemish.  In- 
stinctively the  people  had  turned  to  their  best  men  for  counsel  and  action  when  the  crisis 
arrived ;  and  the  representatives  there  assembled  composed  the  flower  of  the  American  col- 
onies. "  There  is  in  the  Congress,"  wrote  John  Adams,  '*  a  collection  of  the  greatest  men 
upon  this  continent  in  point  of  abilities,  virtues,  and  fortunes."  The  sectional  factions  and 
personal  ambitions,  which  afterward  disturbed  the  harmony  and  injured  the  character  of  the 
Continental  Congress,*  had  no  tangible  shape  in  this  first  Assembly.  They  felt,  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  the  weight  of  the  momentous  responsibility  resting 
upon  them.  They  knew  that  toward  them  all  eyes  were  turned,  all  hearts  were  drawn ; 
that  not  only  America,  but  the  whole  civilized  world,  was  an  interested  spectator  of  their 
acts ;  and  that  for  posterity,  more  than  for  cotcmporaries,  they  held  a  trust  of  value  infin- 
itely beyond  human  estimation.  Impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  such  responsibility,  the 
delegates  commenced  their  labors. 

Septembers,        Congress  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Peyton  Randolph,'  of  Virginia,  as  pres- 
177*-       ident,  and  Charles  Thomson,*  of  Pennsylvania,  as  secretary.      The  credentials  of 

Maryland. — Robert  Goldsborough,  Sainuel  Chase,  Thomas  Johnson,  Matthew  Tilghman,  William  Paoa. 

Virginia. — Pojrton  Randolph,  Riohard  Henry  Lee,  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmand  Pendleton. 

North  Carolina. — William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  Richard  Caswell. 

South  Carolina. — Henry  Middleton,  John  Rutledge,  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadsden,  Edward 
Ratledge.  '  Otis's  Botta,  i.,  128. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  Charles  Thomson,  who  was  Secretary  of  Congress  for  fifteen  consecutive  years,  no 
subsequent  national  Assembly  during  the  war  could  compare  w^ith  the  first  in  point  of  talent  and  purity. 
He  represents  the  Congress  that  sat  at  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  while  Washington  and  his  army  were  sufler- 
ing  at  Valley  Forge,  as  a  body  of  weak  men  compared  to  former  delegations.  It  was  in  that  Congress 
that  a  faction  favored  the  scheme  for  making  Gates  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  place  of  Washington. 

'  Peyton  Randolph  was  a  native  of  Vir^nia,  descended  from  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  respected  fami- 
lies. Like  other  young  men  of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  educated  in  England.  He  chose  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  such  were  his  talents  that  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  province  in  1756,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  years.  In  that  year  he  engaged,  with  one  hundred  gentlemen,  to  band  as  volunteers, 
and  march  against  the  Indians  on  their  Western  frontiers.  He  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  was  at  one  time  its  speaker.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia  in 
the  first  Continental  Congress,  presided  over  that  body  with  dignity,  and  was  elected  to  the  presidential 
chair  by  the  second  Congress,  the  following  year.  On  account  of  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
station  on  the  24th  of  May,  1775,  and  return  to  Virginia.  He  afterward  resumed  his  seat  in  Congress. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1775,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

The  accompanying  likeness  of  Mr.  Randolph  I  copied  from  a  miniature  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  in  the 
possession  of  his  son,  Titian  R.  Peale,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City.  The  original  portrait  from  life,  painted 
by  Peale,  is  in  the  Congress  library ;  the  miniature  is  a  copy  by  the  same  artist.  Mr.  Randolph  was  a 
Free-mason ;  the  scarf  seen  across  his  breast  is  a  part  of  the  regalia  of  a  grand  master.  The  portrait  was 
painted  for  a  lodge  of  the  fraternity. 

*  Charles  Thomson  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1730,  and  came  to  America,  with  his  three  elder  brothers,  in 
1741.  They  landed  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  with  no  other  dependence  than  their  industry.  He  was 
educated  by  Dr.  Allison,  the  tutor  of  several  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
afterward  a  teacher  at  the  Friends'  Academy,  at  New  Castle.  From  thence  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  obtained  the  advice  and  lasting  friendship  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He  was  called  to  the  responsible 
duty  of  keeping  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  and  from  that 
time  unti*  he  resigned  his  office,  in  1789,  he  was  the  sole  secretary  of  that  body.     He  married  Hannah 
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tho  Tsrious  delegates  were  dark    suit    of    "miniater'i 

then    presented,    and    now  gray"  ind  unpowdered  wig, 

cameapanse;  who  should  arose,      "Then,"  said  Bish- 

take  the  lead  7  what  meas-  op  White,  who  was  pres- 

ura  should  be  first  proposed  ?  ent,  and  related  the  circum- 

They   had    come    together  stance,  "  I  felt  a  regret  that 

from  distant  proTincea,  some  a  seeming  country  parson 

inatnicted  by  the  power  that  should  so  far  have  mistaken 

appointed  them,  others  lel^  his  talents  and  the  theater 

free  to  act  as  circumstances  for  their  display."     But  his 

should  require.     There  was  voice   was  bo  musical,  his 

a  profound  silence,  and  deep  words  so  eloquent,  and  his 

anxiety  was  depicted  upon  sentiments    so     profoundly 

every  countenance.    No  one  lopical,     that     the     whole 

seemed    willing    to    break  House  was  electrified,  and 

that  silence,  until         ^^"^  /7y  the  question  went 

a      grave  -  looking    t_y   t,^  ^TT'Tt.    t^^  Ct't^  e^o-^<iX~^    from    lip    to    lip, 
member,  in  a  plain,  <*'  '■  Who  is  it?  who 

is  it  ?"  A  few,  who  knew  the  stranger,  answered,  "  It  is  Patrick  Henrf,  of  Virginia  '"' 
There  was  no  more  hesitation ;  he  who  startled 
the  people  of  colonial  America,  nine  years  before, 
by  his  bold  resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and, 
a  few  mohthg  afterward,  by  the  cry  of  "  Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death  I"  now  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  representatives  of  that  people  in  grand  coun- 
cil assembled,  and  set  in  motion  that  machinery  of 
civil  power  which  worked  so  nobly  while  Wash- 
ington and  his  compatriots  were  waging  war  with 
the  enemy  in  the  field. 

Two  days  afterward,  another  im- 
preasive  scene  occurred.  It  was  the 
first  prayer  in  Congress,  offered  up  by  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  DuchS.'  The  first  dayhad  been  occu- 
pied in  the  reception  of  credentials  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  business ;  the  second,  in  the  adoption  of 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  session ;  and  now, 
when  about  to  enter  upon  the  general  business 
for  which  they  were  convened,  the  delegates 
publicly  sought  Divine  aid.  It  waa  a  specta- 
cle of  great  interest,  for  men  of  every  creed 


''7't^  e^T-t^^"^ 


Harrison,  ihe  aunt  of  Genera]  Harrison,  laie  President  of  the  TTniied  States. 

"Z— ^!!^"  ^''  '^'""''"'"  ^^^  at  Lower  Merlon,  Monlgomory  countj,  Pennsylvania, 

^*-^- '  ^vi^i-T'  A0BUSII6,  1824,  aged  pinelj-four  years.     The  likene.Mof  Seorelary  Thom- 

lon  here  given  I  copied  from  a  portrait  painted  from  life  by  Charles  Wilson 

Peale,  anJ  in  (he  present  possession  of  P-  T.  Bamom,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

It  agrees  with  the  description  of  bim  given  by  the  Abb£  Robin,  whi  was 

attached  to  Rochambcau's  slaO'.     Alluding;  to  tbose  who  paid  their  respects 

to  Rochambeaa  when  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  he  says;  "Among  olhers, 

Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  Congress,  the  sool  of  that  political  body, 

csme  also  to  receive  and  present  his  compliments.     His  meager  figure, 

furrowed  countenance,  his  hollow,  sparkling  tyes,  his  white,  straight  hair, 

that  did  not  bang  qnite  so  low  as  his  ears,  fixed  our  thorongh  attention, 

THoasoir't  Riinmcc.  and  filled  us  with  surprise  and  admiration." 

'  See  Watson's  Jnnah,  vol.  i.,  423. 

*  Jtdin  Adami  thus  wrote  to  his  wife  on  Ihe  8th  of  Sepienaber,  conceniing  that  fliit  prayer  in  Congrai  1 
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Setsioiu  with  closed  Doora.     Sympathy  with  Massachuaetts.     Declaration  of  Rights.    *'  American  Auociation.''     Mr.  DnehA. 

were  there.  In  this  service  their  creeds  were  forgotten,  and  the  hearts  of  all  united  in  the 
prayer  which  flowed  from  the  pastor's  lips ;  a  prayer  which  came  from  a  then  patriot's 
heart,  though  timidity  afterward  lost  him  the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  countrymen.' 

The  Congress  resolved  to  sit  with  closed  doors,  for  enemies  were  around  them  with  open 
eyes  and  husy  tongues,  and  nothing  was  to  he  made  puhlic  without  special  orders.     Having 
no  means  at  hand  to  ascertain  the  relative  importance  of  the  colonies,  it  was  agreed  '*  that 
each  colony  or  province  should  have  one  vote  in  determining  questions."     One  of  their  first 
acts  was  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  whole  continent  ought  to  support  Massachusetts  in 
« September  10.     resistance  to  the  unconstitutional  change  in  her  government  ;&  and  they  after- 
ward resolved  that  any  person  accepting  oflice  under  the  new  system  ought  to 
b  October  10.        he  held  in  detestation  as  a  puhlic  enemy. ^     Merchants  were  advised  to  enter 
c  September  22.    into  non-importatiou  agreements  ;c  and  a  letter  was  addressed  to  General  Gage, 
remonstrating  against  the  fortifications  on  Boston  Neck,  and  his  arbitrary  exer- 
d  October  11.        cise  of  power.d     On  the  14th  of  October,  a  Declaration  of  Colonial  RigJUs, 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  two  from  each  province,  was  adopted,  in  which  was  set  forth 
the  grievances  complained  of,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  British  subjects'  in  every  part  of 
the  realm.     As  a  means  of  enforcing  the  claim  of  natural  and  delegated  rights,  fourteen  art- 
icles were  agreed  to  as  the  basis  of  an  American  Association,  pledging  the  asso- 
ciators  to  an  entire  commercial  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  non-consumption  of  tea  and  British  goods.     In  one  clause  the 
slave  trade  was  specially  denounced,  and  entire  abstinence  from  it,  and  from  any  trade  with 
those  concerned  in  it,  formed  a  part  of  the  association.      Committees  were  to  be  appointed 
in  every  county,  city,  and  town,  to  detect  and  punish  all  violations  of  it ;  and  all  dealings 

*'  When  the  Congress  met,  Mr.  Gushing  made  a  motion  that  it  should  be  opened  with  prayer.  It  was  op 
posed  by  Mr.  Jay,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  because  we  were  so  divided  in  relig- 
ious sentiments — some  Episcopalians,  some  Quakers,  some  Anabaptists,  some  Presbyterians,  and  some  Con- 
gregationalists — that  we  could  not  join  in  the  same  act  of  worship.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  arose,  and  said 
*  that  he  was  no  bigot,  and  could  hear  a  prayer  from  any  gentleman  of  piety  and  virtue  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  friend  to  his  country.  Ho  was  a  stranger  in  Philadelphia,  but  had  heard  that  Mr.  Dueh6 
(Dushay  they  pronounce  it)  deserved  that  character,  and  therefore  he  moved  that  Mr.  Duche,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  might  be  desired  to  read  prayers  before  the  Congress  to-morrow  morning.'  The  motion  was 
seconded,  and  passed  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Randolph,  our  president,  waited  on  Mr.  Duch6,  and  received 
for  answer  that,  if  his  health  would  permit,  he  certainly  would.  Accordingly,  next  morning,  he  appeared 
with  his  clerk,  and  in  pontificals,  and  read  several  prayers  in  the  Established  form,  and  then  read  the  Psalter 
for  the  seventh  day  of  "September,  a  part  of  which  was  the  35th  Psalm.  You  roust  remember  this  was  the 
next  morning  after  we  had  heard  the  rumor  of  the  horrible  cannonade  of  Boston.  It  teemed  as  if  Heaven 
had  ordained  that  Psalm  to  be  read  on  that  morning. 

"  After  this,  Mr.  Duch6,  unexpectedly  to  every  body,  struck  out  into  an  extemporary  prayer,  which  filled 
the  bosom  of  every  man  present.  I  must  confess,  I  never  heard  a  better  prayer,  or  one  so  well  pronounced. 
Episcopalian  as  he  is,  Dr.  Cooper  himself  never  prayed  with  such  fervor,  such  ardor,  such  correctness,  suc^i 
pathos,  and  in  language  so  elegant  and  sublime,  for  Congress,  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  espe- 
cially the  town  of  Boston.  It  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  every  body  here.  I  must  beg  you  to  read  that 
Psalm.  If  there  is  any  faith  in  the  Sortes  VirgilliancB,  or  Sortes  HomericsD,  or  especially  the  Sortes  Bib- 
lioae,  it  would  be  thought  providential."  Bishop  White,  who  was  present,  says  that  Washington  was  the 
only  member  who  knelt  on  that  occasion. 

*  Mr.  Duch6  was  at  that  time  an  ardent  Whig,  but  subsequently  became  an  enemy  to  his  country.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Huguenot,  who  came  to  America  with  William  Penn.  In  youth  he  was  a  good  orator,  and, 
after  taking  holy  orders  in  England,  he  became  a  very  popular  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Philadelphia,  his 
native  city.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Congress  on  the  9th  of  July,  1776,  but  resigned  in  October. 
When  the  British  took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Duch6,  alarmed  at  the  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs,  for- 
sook the  patriot  cause,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  endeavored  to  persuade  the  general  to  do  likewise, 
and  to  '^  represent  to  Congress  the  indispensable  necessity  of  rescinding  the  hasty  and  ill-advised  Declaration 
of  Independence."  Washington  transmitted  this  letter  to  Congress,  and  Mr.  Duch6  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country.  He  became  a  preacher  in  the  Lambeth  Asylum,  where  he  was  greatly  respected.  He  re- 
turned to  America  in  1790,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1794,  aged  about  sixty  years.  Mr.  Duch6  was  a 
man  of  much  benevolence  of  character.  He  gave  the  amount  of  his  salary  ($150),  while  chaplain  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  distributed  among  families  whose  members  had  been  slain  in  battle.  He  married  a  sister  of 
Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

*  This  and  other  state  papers,  mentioned  on  the  next  page,  may  be  found  in  the  Supplement. 
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with  8uch  enemies  of  American  liberty  were  to  be  immediately  broken  ofi*.     One  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  the  Articles  of  Association  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

An  eloquent  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  pen  of  John  Jay,  and  a  memo- 
rial to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  British- American  colonies,  written  by  Wilham  Livingston, 
were  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  21st.  A  petition  to  the  king,  drawn  by  John  Adams,  October, 
and  corrected  by  John  Dickenson,  was  approved  on  the  26th.  Letters  to  the  colonies  ^^^^* 
of  St.  John's  Island  (now  Prince  Edward's,  Nova  Scotia),  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  inclosing 
the  doings  of  Congress,  and  inviting  them  to  join  the  Association,  were  also  adopted  on  that 
day  (the  last  of  the  session).  At  the  same  time,  they  approved  of  an  elaborate  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada.  This  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dickenson.  Having  made  provision  for 
another  Congress  to  meet  on  the  10th  of  May  following,^  the  first  general  council  closed  its 
session  by  adopting  a  second  humble  petition  to  the  king,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  advocates 
of  colonial  rights  in  both  houses  of  Parliament. 

Congress  was  in  actual  session  only  thirty-one  days  out  of  the  eight  weeks  of  the  term, 
the  remainder  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  preparatory  business.  It  was  a  session  of  ex- 
traordinary activity,  and  a  great  amount  of  business  of  vast  importance  was  transacted,  not- 
withstanding many  unnecessary  speeches  were  evidently  made.'  They  were  certainly  more 
to  the  purpose  than  are  most  of  the  harangues  in  Congress  at  the  present  day,  or,  consider- 
ing the  diversity  of  opinion  that  must  have  existed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  various  state 
papers  that  were  adopted,  the  session  would  have  continued  for  several  months.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  harmony  or  what  discord  characterized  those  debates.  The 
doors  were  closed  to  the  public  ear,  and  no  reporters  for  the  press  have  preserved  the  sub- 
stance of  the  speeches.  That  every  resolution  adopted  was  far  from  receiving  a  unanimous 
vote,  is  very  evident ;  for  we  find,  by  the  subsequent  declarations  and  acts  of  delegates,  that 
some  of  the  measures  were  violently  opposed.  Many  deplored  the  probability  of  an  open 
rupture  with  the  mother  country,  and  refused  acquiescence  in  any  measure  that  should  tend 
to  such  a  result.  Indeed,  the  sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  were  favorable 
to  an  honorable  reconciliation,  and  the  Congress  was  determined  not  to  present  the  least 
foundation  for  a  charge  of  rushing  madly  into  an  unnatural  contest  without  presenting  the 
olive  branch  of  peace.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  its  petitions  and  addresses ;  and  every  charge 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  for  a  war  that  might  ^ead  to  independence  rested  solely 
upon  inference.     Galloway,'  Duane,  and  others,  even  opposed  the  American  Association; 

'  The  following  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all  the  royal  governors  in  America,  scpn  after  the  proceedings 

of  the  Continental  Congress  were  received  in  England.     It  was  a  **  bull''  without  horns,  and  did  not  alarm 

the  patriots.  ^ 

'*  Whitehall,  Jan.  4th,  1779. 

"  Certain  persons  stiling"  (sic)  "  themselves  delegates  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America,  having  pre- 
sumed, without  his  majesty's  authority  or  consent,  to  assemble  together,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of 
September  and  October  last ;  and  having  thought  fit,  amonjr  other  unwarrantable  proceedings,  to  resolve 
that  it  will  be  necessary  that  another  Congress  should  be  held  in  this  place  on  the  10th  of  May  next,  unless 
redress  for  certain  pretended  grievances  be  obtained  before  that  time,  and  to  recommend  that  all  the  colo- 
nies in  North  America  should  choose  deputies  to  attend  such  Congress,  I  am  commanded  by  the  king  to 
signify  to  you  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  do  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  such  appointment 
of  deputies  within  the  colony  under  your  government ;  and  that  you  do  exhort  all  persons  to  desist  from  such 
unwarrantable  proceedings,  which  can  not  but  be  highly  displeasing  to  the  king. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Dartmouth." 

'  "  Every  man  in  this  assembly,"  wrote  John  Adams  to  his  wife,  "  is  a  great  man,  an  orator,  a  critic,  a 
statesman ;  and  therefore  every  man,  upon  every  question,  must  show  his  oratory,  his  criticism,  his  political 
abilities.     The  consequence  is,  that  business  is  spun  out  to  an  immeasurable  length." 

'  Joseph  Galloway  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  leaders  in  Pennsylvania  when  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution broke  out.  He  was  once  the  confidential  friend  of  Franklin,  and  had  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  against  the  proprietaries.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress.  In  that 
body  he  submitted  a  plan,  as  a  measure  of  accommodation,  which  seemed  quite  feasible.  It  proposed  a 
union  of  the  colonies,  with  a  grand  council  authorized  to  regulate  colonial  afTairs  jointly  with  the  British 
Parliament,  each'  to  have  a  mutual  negation  on  each  other.*    This  plan  was  favorably  received,  and  on  the 

*  Thia  plan  ia  printed  in  Sabise'a  Linu  of  tkt  LopUUu,  p.  309. 
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Opinions  conoeniing  the  Adamiw. 


Sketch  of  Oallolmy's  public  Life. 


DispoBitioD  of  his  Eftato; 


and  they  regarded  the  Adamses  as  men  not  only  too  much  committed  to  violent  measures 
by  the  part  they  had  taken  in  Boston,  but  that  they  were  desperate  men,  with  nothing  to 
lose,  and  hence  unsafe  guides  to  gentlemen  who  had  estates  to  forfeit.  And  yet  Galloway, 
when  he  became  a  proscriptive  Loyalist,  and  one  of  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  Repub- 
licans, was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  stem  virtues  of  many  of  the  patriots  of  that  assembly, 
and  among  them  Samuel  Adams.  "  He  eats  little,  drinks  little,  sleeps  little,  and  thinks 
much,"  he  said,  "  and  is  most  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.  It  was  this  man 
who,  by  his  superior  application,  managed  at  once  the  factions  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  factions  in  New  England."^ 

The  proceedings  of  this  first  Congress  went  forth  to  the  world  with  all  the  weight  of  ap- 
parent unanimity,  and  throughout  the  colonies  they  were  hailed  with  general  satisfaction. 
The  American  Association  adopted  and  signed  by  the  delegates  was  regarded  by  the  people 
with  great  favor,  and  thousands  in  every  province  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  pledge. 
These  formed  the  fibers  of  the  stronger  bond  of  the  Articles  of  ponfedercUion  afterward 
adopted,  and  may  be  considered  the  commencement  of  the  American  Union. 

question  of  its  adoption  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  one.  The  debates  were  very  warm,  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Samuel  Adams,  regarding  the  propasition  as  a  concession  to  tyranny,  exclaimed, 

**  I  should  advise  persisting  in  our  struggle  for  liberty, 
though  it  were  revealed  from  heaven  that  nine  hund- 
red and  ninety-nine  were  to  perish,  and  only  one  of  a 
thousand  were  to  survive  and  retain  his  jiberty !  One 
such  freeman  must  possess  more  virtue  and  enjoy  more 
happiness  than  a  thousand  slaves ;  and  let  him  propa- 
gate his  like,  and  transmit  to  them  what  he  has  so  no- 
bly preserved.''*  Before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Con- 
gress, Galloway  manifested  lukewarmness ;  and  in  1776  he  abandoned  the  Whigs,  and  became  the  most 
virulent  and  proscriptive  Loyalist  of  the  time.  He  joined  the  royal  army  in  New  York,  where  he  continued 
until  1778,  when,  accompanied  by  his  only  daughter,!  he  went  to  England.  There  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  September,  1803,  at  the  ago  of  seventy-three  years.  His  pen,  for  many  years,  was  continually 
employed  in  correspondence  with  Loyalists  in  America,  and  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  war.  The 
prominent  position  which  he  at  first  held  among  the  Whigs,  and  his  virulence  against  them  after  his  defec- 
tion, made  him  the  target  for  many  an  arrow  of  indignant  wit.  Trumbull,  in  his  M^Fingall,  gave  him  SQme 
hard  hits;  and  a  writer  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  February  5,  1777,  thus  castigates  him  with  some 
lines,  after  saying  to  the  printer, 

'    '*  If  7oa  fhlnk  them  wrere  enough,  print  'em,  egad  I** 


**  Gairway  has  fled,  and  Join'd  the  venal  Howe, 
To  prove  bis  baaenaoo,  lee  him  cringe  and  bow ; 
A  traitor  to  bit  country  and  its  lawt, 
A  friend  to  tyraxxtB  and  tiieir  corscd  canae. 
Unbappy  wretch  f  tby  interest  must  be  sold 
For  Continental,  not  for  polisb'd  gold. 
To  sink  the  money  tfaon  tbyself  cried  down, 
And  stabb'd  tby  country  to  support  tbe  crown. 


Go  to  and  fro,  like  Lucifer  on  earth, 

And  curse  tbe  Bein^  that  first  gave  tbee  birth. 

Away  to  Scotland  and  thyself  prepare, 

Coal  dust  and  brimstone  is  their  only  fare ; 

Fit  materials  for  such  Tory  blood. 

Who  wrong  their  country  and  deny  their  God. 

There  herd  with  Bute,  Mansfield,  and  his  brother  ;| 

Bite,  twist,  stingy  and  poison  one  another.** 


Galloway's  estate,  valued  at  8200,000,  was  confiscated  by  Pennsylvania.     A  large  pert  of  it  was  derived 
from  his  wife.     A  considerable  portion  was  restored  to  his  daughter. 

*  Galloway's  Hiitorieal  and  Political  Refitctions  <m  the  Rite  and  Progrett  of  the  American  Rebehton  : 
London,  1780.  In  this  pamphlet  the  writer  handles  Sir  William  Howe  and  other  British  commanders  with 
severity. 

*  Mr.  Adams  reiterated  this  sentiment  when  debating  the  resolution  for  independence  twenty  months  afterward, 
f  Just  before  he  left  Philadelphia  he  discovered  that  his  daughter  was  about  to  elope  with  Judge  GriiBn,  who  was  afterward 
president  of  Congress.    This  doubtless  hastened  his  departure. 
t  Murray,  confidential  secretary  to  the  Pretender,  Prince  Chirtoi  Edward. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  ThU  U  the  M«T«d  fuie  wbereia  uMmbled 

Tbe  fearleu  ahampioQa  on  the  side  of  Right ; 
Men  at  whose  DeclaratioD  empires  trembled, 
Moved  b;  tbe  troth's  iminoTtal  might.  ' 
"  Here  stood  the  patriot— one  aaiaa  folding 

The  Eutem,  Northern,  Soatheni  sage  and  sear, 
Within  that  liviiig  bond  which,  truth  upholding, 
Prootainu  each  man  his  fellow's  peer. 
"  Here  Toas  tbe  antbem  whiob  all  naticna,  beariug. 
In  lend  respcoiw  the  eohoes  baekwaid  borled ; 
Reverberating  still  the  oeaMless  cheering, 
Onr  eoDtineat  repeats  it  to  tbe  world. 
"  This  is  the  hallowed  spot  where  first  onfnrling, 
Fair  Freedom  spread  her  blaiing  scroll  of  light; 
Here,  from  oppression's  throne  the  tyrant  barling, 
She  stood  supreme  in  niaJMtj  and  might  [" 

Gioaaa  W.  Diwit. 

>  ROM  Carpenten'  Hall  I  went  tip  Cheatnut  Street  to  the  venerable  State  Home, 
situated  upoa  its  Mutbem  lide,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Street!.'     Hallowed 
by  w  many  patriotie  auociations,  it  baa  become  a  Caaba  to  every  Ameriean 
when  firat  Tisiting  tbe  city  of  Fenn.     It  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  PenDayl- 
vaaia  became  of  the  memoriea  of  ooloitial  times,  immediately  antecedent  to  the 
Revolution,  which  embalm  it ;  and  it  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
Union  ai  tbe  moat  revered  relic  of  the  war  for  independence,  because  it  contain! 
the  hall  wherein  the  Declaration  of  that  independence  was  discuued,  and  adopted 
in  council,  and  signed,  and  sent  forth  to  the  world.     Being  used  for  pnblie  bun- 
I,  this  edifice,  unlike  Carpenters'  Hall,  is  free  from  the  desecrations  of  maniraoti, 
and  tbe  Hall  of  Independence  is  kept  closed,  except  when  curiom  viiitors  seek  en- 
trance, or  soma  special  occasion  opens  its  doors  to  the  public* 
Nothing  DOW  remaiiu  of  the  old  furniture  of  the  hall  except  two  antique 
mahogany  chain,  covered  with  red  leather,  one  of  which  was  used  by 
Hancock  as  president,  and  the  other  by  Charles  Thomson  as  secretary 
of  Congress,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.     On 
the  walls  hang  two  fine  paintings ;  one  a  full-length  portrait,  life  uze, 
of  William  Fenn,  by  tbe  late  Henry  Inman,  and  the  other  a  portrait, 

'  The  ereotido  oftbii  edifice  was  begun  in  1729,  and  eoropleted  in  1734,  The  two  wings  were  added 
in  1739-40,  and  it  was  then  one  of  tbe  Largest  and  moat  ooatlj  ediflces  for  civil  pnrpoaes  in  America.  Pre- 
vioDS  to  in  erection,  the  annnal  sessions  of  the  LegLslatme  of  Pennajlvania  were  held  at  private  booses. 
The  first  purchase  of  grounds  for  the  building  included  only  about  half  tbe  depth  to  Walnnt  Street.  In 
1^60  tbe  other  half  sqasre  was  parcbaied,  and  tbe  whole  space  inoloaed  by  a  heavy  hriek  wall.  John 
Vaugban,  who  oame  fnan  England  to  reside  in  Philadelphia,  planted  the  grounds  with  elm-trees  and  shmh- 
bery  in  17S3.  Afterward  the  brick  wall  was  removed,  and  the  present  neat  iroo  railing  erected  in  its  place. 
The  cost  of  the  main  building  of  the  State  House  and.  iti  steeple  was  aboat  (23,000.  The  style  of  the 
architecture  wai  directed  by  Dr.  John  Eearsly,  Senior,  the  same  amateur  who  gave  arahilectnral  ohaiseter 
to  Chrtil  Cbnroh.  The  glaaa  and  lead  nuhes  cart  S850.  The  glaiing  was  done  by  Thomas  Gimrair, 
afterward  eelehralsd  as  the  inventor  <rf'  tbe  quadrant. 

'  It  was  made  the  hall  of  andience  for  La  Fayette  in  1824,  when,  a*  the  "  nation's  goeet,"  he  vintad 
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PletunoribeTW^IVH.  BMlae  or  Wuhlngton.  LUitrtf  B^.  lU  HMm? 

nme  size,  qf  La  Fayette,  taken  from  life  by  the  late  ThomaH  SuHy.  The  former  is  a  superb 
picture,  and  exhibiu.  in  the  back-ground,  a  representation  of  the  Treaty  Tree.     Upon  the 

floor  stands  a  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, upon  a  high  pedestal, 
wrought  in  wood  by  Mr.  Rush, 
of  Philadelphia.  Near^t  il  a 
piece  of  stone,  said  to  be  a  part 
of  the  door-step  of  the  balcony 
in  the  rear  of  the  State  House, 
upon  which  John  Niion  stood 
and  read  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  the  people'  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  8th  of  July. 
1776.  These  compose  the  sou- 
venirs of  Independence  Hall. 

I   ascended   to   the  steeple, 
where   hangs,  in  silent   gran- 
deur, the  "Liberty  Bell."     It 
Th«  siiTi  tiwat  u  IT  uFiiuD  IK  1771.  jg  (1,^,.  fgg(  jj,  jianieter  at  the 

lip,  and  three  inches  thick  at 
the  heaviest  part.  Its  tone  is  destroyed  by  a  crack,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  lip  to  the  crown,  passing  directly  through  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  cast  it.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
store, the  tone  by  sawing  the  crack  wider,  but  without  success; 
the  melody  of  the  "  glory-breathed  tone"  that  thrilled  the  hearts 
of  the  people  on  the  birth-day  of  the  nation  could  not  be  reawak- 
ened. The  history  of  this  bell  is  interesting.  In  1752,  a  bell 
for  the  State  House  was  imported  from  England.  On  the  first 
trial-ringing,  after  its  arrival,  it  was  cracked.  It  was  recast  by 
Pass  and  Stow,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1753,  under  the  direction  of 
Isacc  Norris,  Esq.,  the  then  speaker  of  the  Colonial  Assembly. 
And  that  is  the  bell,  "the  greatest  in  English  America,"  which 

now  hangs  in  the  old  State  House  steeple  and  claims  our  rever-  Ltishti  Bill, 

erence.'      Upon  fillets  around  its   crown,  cast  there  twenty-three 

years  before  the  Continental  Congress  met  in  the  Stale  House,  are  the  words  of  Holy  Writ, 
"  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  ail  the  land  unto  all  tlie  inhaiitanis  thereof.'"  How  pro- 
phetic !  Beneath  that  very  bell  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  colonies  "  proclaimed 
liberty."  Ay,  and  when  the  debates  were  ended,  and  the  result  was  announced,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  the  iron  tongue  of  that  very  bell  first  "proclaimed  liberty  throughout 
all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  by  ringing  out  the  joyful  annunciation  for 
more  than  two  hours,  its  glorious  melody  floating  clear  and  musical  as  the  voice  of  an  angel 

PhiladelphiB.  The  room  bad  b«en  mateHallj  altered  by  the  removal  of  wainscoting  ^.nd  other  archilecl- 
ural  omunenls,  yet  its  general  features  were  sufficiently  pre^ierved  lo  awaken  in  the  t>asom  or  tho  veteran 
tiie  liveliest  cmotioiis.  In  that  ball  John  Hancook  signed  tho  commission  of  the  marquis  as  major  general 
ID  tbe  Continental  army;  and  there,  during  the  struggle,  the  young  hero  was  frequently  greeted  by  the 
supreme  tegislalnre  as  a  public  benefactor.  It  was  (here  thai  he  shared  tho  honors  (not  on  the  same  day) 
with  Wufihington,  of  a.  grateful  reception  bj  Congress,  after  the  capture  of  [^ornwallls ;  and  there  he  took 
leave  of  that  Lady,  for  the  last  time  during  tbe  war,  and  returned  lo  France.  In  thai  room  the  body  of  i^ 
late  ex-presldect,  John  Quincy  Adams,  la^  in  stale  while  on  its  prioress  to  the  family  vault  at  Quincy. 

'  Wauon  says  that  Captain  Hopkins,  of  the  n&vy,  read  the  Declaration  on  that  occasion,  but  testimony 
appears  lo  predominate  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  John  Kixon  to  that  honor. 

*  When  the  British  army  apprrached  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  this  bell  was  taken  down  and  Carried  lo  f 
place  of  safely.  In  I7TS,  the  ancient  steeple,  on  account  of  decay,  was  taken  down,  and  a  simple  belfiy 
put  in  its  place.     The  present  steeple  is  quite  modem. 

■  Leviticus,  ixv.,  10. 
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Independence  not  Early  nor  generally  Desired,  except  by  a  Few.  Patrick  Henry'a  PredictioB. 

above  the  discordant  chorus  of  booming  cannon,  the  roll  of  drums,  and  the  mingled  accla- 
mations of  the  people. 

"  That  old  bell  is  still  seen  by  the  patriot's  eye, 
And  he  blesses  it  ever,  when  journeying  by ; 
Long  years  have  pass'd  o'er  it,  and  yet  every  soul 
Will  thrill,  in  the  night,  to  its  wonderfal  roll ; 
For  it  speaks  in  its  belfry,  when  kissM  by  the  blast, 
Like  a  glory-breathed  tone  from  the  mystical  past. 
Long  years  shall  roll  o'er  it,  and  yet  every  chime 
Shall  unceasingly  tell  of  an  era  sublime ; 
Oh  yes  1  if  the  flame  on  our  altars  should  pale. 

Let  its  voice  but  be  heard,  and  the  freemen  shall  start. 
To  rekindle  the  fire,  while  he  sees  on  the  gale 

All  the  stars  and  the  stripes  of  the  flag  of  hts  heart." 

William  Ross  Wallace. 

Here,  upon  this  dusty  beam,  leaning  against  the  old  «  Liberty  Bell,"  let  us  sit  a  while,  and 
peruse  that  brilliant  page  in  our  history,  whereon  is  written  the  record  of  the  Declaration 
OF  OUR  Independence. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  time  when  aspirations  for  political  independ- 
ence first  became  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  people  of  the  colonies.  The  thought,  no 
doubt,  was  cherished  in  many  minds  years  before  it  found  expression  ;  but  it  was  not  a  sub- 
ject for  public  discussion  more  than  a  few  months  before  it  was  brought  before  Congress  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia.  A  few  men,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Franklin,  Samuel 
Adams,  Pa'trick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Timothy  D wight,  and  Thomas  Paine,  seem 
to  have  had  an  early  impression  that  political  independence  was  the  only  cure  for  the  evils 
under  which  the  colonies  groaned  ;  yet  these  ideas,  when  expressed,  met  with  little  favor, 
even  among  the  most  ardent  patriots.^  English  writers  declare  that,  from  the  beginning, 
the  colonies  aimed  at  political  independence  ;  and  Chalmers  asserts  that  there  were  docu- 
ments among  the  Board  of  Trade  to  prove  that  such  had  been  the  desire  and  intent  of  th^" 
colonies  through  every  administration,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  in  1688. 
As  early  as  1773,  according  to  Mr.  Wirt,  Patrick  Henry,  speaking  of  Great  Britain,  said, 
**  She  toill  drive  us  to  extremities ;  no  accommodation  unll  take  place ;  hostilities  taill 
soon  commence ;  and  a  desperate  and  bloody  touch  it  will  be.*'  This,  Mr.  Wirt  asserts. 
was  said  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Samuel  Overton,  who  at  once  asked  Mr.  Henry  if  he 
thought  the  colonies  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  successfully  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great 
Britain.  **  I  will  be  candid  with  you,"  replied  Mr.  Henry  ;  **  I  doubt  whether  we  shall 
be  able,  alone,  to  cope  with  so  powerful  a  nation  ;  but,"  continued  he,  rising  from  his  chair 
with  great  animation,  **  where  is  France  ?  where  is  Spain  ?  where  is  Holland  ?  the  nat- 
ural enemies  of  Great  Britain.  Where  will  they  be  all  this  while  ?  Do  you  suppose  they 
will  stand  by,  idle  and  indifierent  spectators  to  the  contest  ?  Will  Louis  XVI.  be  asleep 
all  this  time  ?  Believe  me,  no  !  When  Louis  XVI.  shall  be  satisfied,  by  our  serious  op- 
position and  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  is  gone, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  furnish  us  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing;  and  not 
with  them  only,  but  he  will  send  his  fleets  and  armies  to  fight  our  battles  for  us ;  he  will 

*  Says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  I  urged,  in  conversation  with  several  gentlemen  of  great  respectability,  firm  Whijir^, 
and  my  intimate  friends,  the  importance,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  a  declaration  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies,  and  alleged  for  this  measure  the  very  same  arguments  which  afterward  were  generally 
considered  as  decisive,  but  found  them  disposed  to  give  me  and  my  arguments  a  hostile  and  contemptuous, 
instead  of  a  cordial  reception.  Yet,  at  this  time,  all  the  resentment  and  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  odious 
measures  of  Parliament,  by  the  peculiarly  obnoxious  conduct  of  the  British  agents  in  this  coyntry,  and  by 
the  recent  battles  of  Lexington  and  Breed^s  Hill,  were  at  the  highest  pitch.  These  gentlemen  may  be  con> 
iidered  as  representatives  of  the  great  body  of  the  thinking  men  in  this  country.  A  few  may,  perhaps,  be 
excepted,  but  none  of  these  durst  at  that  time  openly  declare  their  opinions  to  the  public.  For  myself,  1 
regarded  the  die  as  cast,  and  the  hopes  of  reconciliation  as  vanished,  and  believed  that  the  colonists  would 
never  be  able  to  defend  themselves  unless  they  renounced  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain.^'-— Dwight's 
TraveU  in  New  England^  i.,  150. 
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Teatimoiiy  of  Washington  and  othen  concerning  the  Loyalty  of  tiie  Coloniea.  Paine't  Common  Senm. 

form  a  treaty  with  us,  ofiensive  aod  defensive,  against  our  unnatural  mother.  Spain  and 
Holland  will  join  the  confederation  !  Our  independence  will  be  established  !  and  we  shall 
take  our  stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  !"  How  literally  these  predictions  were  soon 
fulfilled  the  pen  of  history  has  already  recorded. 

Dr.  Franklin  talked  of  total  political  emancipation  as  early  as  1774  ;  and  yet  Jay,  Mad- 
ison, Richard  Penn,  and  others  positively  assert  that,  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  second 
Congress  in  1775,  there  was  no  serious  thought  of  independence  entertained.  Washington, 
in  a  letter  to  his  early  friend.  Captain  Mackenzie,  written  in  October,  1774,  said,  in  reply 
to  an  intimation  of  that  officer  that  the  province  of  Massachusetts  was  seeking  independ- 
ency, "Give  me  leave  to  add,  and  I  think  I  can  announce  it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the 
wish  or  interest  of  that  government,  or  any  other  upon  this  continent,  separately  or  collect- 
ively, to  set  up  for  independence." 

Although  smarting  under  the  lash  of  ministerial  aggressions  upon  their  rights,  the  colo- 
nists, prompted  by  the  pride  of  political  and  social  birth-right,  as  children  of  Great  Britain, 
maintained  a  loyal  spirit,  and  a  separation  from  the  British  empire  was  a  proposition  too 
startling  to  be  readily  embraced,  or  even  favorably  received  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
who  regarded  <'  Old  England"  with  filial  reverence.  But  when  Britain  sent  fleets  and  ar- 
mies hither  to  coerce  submission  to  her  injustice  ;  **  to  plunder  our  seas,  ravage  our  coasts, 
bum  our  towns,  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance ;"  when  king,  Lords,  and 
Commons  became  totally  '*  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity,"  the  colonies 
were  obliged  to  **  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  compelled  them  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  connected  them  with  the  parent  state,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  Grod  en- 
titled them."  <'  The  lightning  of  the  Crusades  was  in  the  people's  hearts,  and  it  needed  but 
a  single  electric  touch  to  make  it  blaze  forth  upon  the  world,"  says  James,  in  writing  of  an 
earlier  disruption  of  political  systems.  Likewise,  the  flame  of  desire  for  absolute  independ- 
ence glowed  in  every  patriot  bosom  at  the  beginning  of  1776,  and  the  vigorous  paragraphs 
of  Common  Sense,^  and  kindred  publications,  laboring  with  the  voice  of  impassioned  oratory 

^  This  was  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Paine,  and  published  about  the  commencement  of 
1776.  It  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  earliest 
and  most  powerful  appeal  in  behalf  of  independence,  and  probably  did  more  to  fix  that  idea  firmly  in  the 
public  mind  than  any  other  instrumentality.  After  giving  many  and  weighty  reasons  why  the  Americans 
should  seek  independence,  he  said,  *^  It  matters  little,  now,  what  the  King  of  England  either  says  or  does. 
He  hath  wickedly  broken  through  every  moral  and  human  obligation,  trampled  nature  and  conscience 
beneath  his  feet,  and  by  a  steady  and  constitutional  spirit  of  insolence  and  cruelty  procured  for  himself 

a  universal  hatred.     It  is  now  the  interest  of  America  to  provide  for  herself. Independence  is  the 

only  bond  that  will  tie  and  keep  us  together.  We  shall  then  see  our  object,  and  our  ears  will  be  legally 
shut  against  the  schemes  of  an  intriguing,  as  well  as  cruel,  enemy.  We  shall  then,  too,  be  on  a  proper 
footing  to^  treat  with  Great  Britam ;  for  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  pride  of  that  court  will  be  less 
hurt  by  treating  with  the  American  States  for  terms  of  peace,  than  with  those  whom  she  denominates  ^*  re- 
bellious subjects"  for  terms  of  accommodation.  It  is  our  delaying  it  that  encourages  her  to  hope  for  con- 
quest, and  our  backwardness  tends  only  to  prolong  the  war O  ye  that  love  mankind  !  ye  that  dare 

oppose  not  only  the  tyranny,  but  the  tyrant,  stand  forth  I  Every  spot  of  the  Old  World  is  overrun  with 
oppression.  Freedom  hath  been  hunted  round  the  globe.  Asia  and  Africa  hath  long  expelled  her ;  En- 
rope  regards  her  like  a  stranger,  and  England  hath  given  her  warning  to  depart.  Oh !  receive  the  fugitive, 
and  prepare,  in  time,  an  asylum  for  m&nkind."  Such  were  the  tnunpet  tones  of  Common  Sente  which 
aroused  the  people  to  action.  So  highly  was  its  influence  esteemed,  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
voted  the  author  $2500.  Washington,  writing  to  Joseph  Reed  from  Cambridge,  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1776,  said,  '^  A  few  more  of  such  flaming  arguments  as  were  exhibited  at  Falmouth  and  Norfolk  [two  towns 
bumod  by  the  British],  added  to  the  sound  doctrine  and  unanswerable  reasoning  contained  in  the  pamphlet 
Common  Sense,  will  not  leave  numbers  at  a  loss  to  decide"  upon  the  propriety  of  a  separation.  Again, 
writing  to  the  same  gentleman  two  months  afterward,  he  said,  *''■  By  private  letters  which  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived from  Virginia,  I  find  that  Common  Sente  is  working  a  powerful  change  there  in  the  minds  of  many 
men."  Common  Sense  was  the  signature  which  Paiue  usually  affixed  to  his  earlier  political  writings. 
Paine  also  wrote  a  series  of  political  pamphlets  called  The  Critis,  which  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
state  of  the  times,  and  which  did  much  toward  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  determined  rebellion  against  the 
unjust  government  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  put  forth  at  difierent  times,  from  the  close  of  1776  until 
the  end  of  the  war.     The  first  number  was  published  in  December,  1776.     Paine  was  then  in  Washing- 
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at  every  public  gathering  of  the  people,  uncapped  the  volcano,  and  its  brilliant  coruscations 
were  seen  and  hailed  with  a  shout  throughout  our  broad  land. 

The  colonial  assemblies  soon  began  to  move  in  the  matter.  North  Carolina  was  the  first 
to  take  the  bold  progressive  step  toward  independence.  By  a  vote  of  a  convention  held  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1776,  the  representatives  of  that  stat^  in  the  Continental  Congress  were 
authorized  "  to  concur  with  those  in  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  independence."^  Mas- 
sachusetts took  a  similar  step.  On  the  10th,  the  General  Assembly  requested  the  people 
of  that  colony,  at  the  then  approaching  election  of  new  representatives,  to  give  them  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  independence.'  Pursuant  to  this  request,  the  people  of  Boston,  in 
town  meeting  assembled  on  the  23d,  instructed  their  representatives  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  have  their  delegates  in  Congress  "  advised  that,  in  case  Congress  should  think  it 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  united  colonies,  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  with  their  lives  and  the  remnants  of  their  fortunes, 
would  most  cheerfully  support  them  in  the  measure."  The  Convention  of  Virginia  passed 
a  similar  resolution  on  the  17th  of  May,'  but  going  further,  by  instructing  their  represent- 
atives to  propose  a  declaration  of  independence.  So,  also,  did  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
during  its  session  in  that  month.*  On  the  8th  of  June  the  New  York  delegates  asked  for 
special  instructions  on  that  subject ;  but  the  Provincial  Assembly,  deeming  itself  incompe- 
tent to  instruct  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  people,  did  no  more  than  to  recom- 
mend them  to  signify  their  sentiments  at  the  new  election  just  at  hand.     The  Assembly  of 

ton^s  camp.  The  pamphlet  was  read  to  every  corporars  guard,  and  its  strong  and  truthful  language  had 
a  powerful  effect  in  the  army  and  among  the  people  at  large.*  The  second  Critit  was  published  in  Jan- 
nary,  1777.  It  was  addressed  to  Lord  Howe,t  and  ridiculed  his  proclamations,  &c.  The  third  number 
was  published  at  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  April,  1777.  This  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  events 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  reiteration  of  arguments  in  favor  of  that  measure.  In  Sep- 
tember, immediately  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  the  fourth  Crisis  was  published.  It  was  a  cheer- 
ing trumpet-blast  for  the  army.  In  March,  1778,  the  fifth  Crisis  was  published  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsjl- 
vania.  It  consisted  of  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Howe,  and  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  America.  The 
sixth  Crisis,  consisting  of  a  letter  to  the  British  commissioners  (Carlisle,  Clinton,  and  Eden),  was  published 
at  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1778.  The  seventh  number  was  published  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, 1778.  It  was  addressed  to  the  people  of  England.  The  eighth  Crisis,  which  was  a  second  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  England,  was  published  in  March,  1780 ;  in  June  following  the  ninth  number  was 
published ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  called  ^  Crisis  ex- 
traordinary,  was  published. I  The  last  three  numbers  were  written  at  the  instigation  of  Robert  Morris,  the 
financier,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  Washington.  Two  others  were  published  during  the  war ; 
one  discussed  general  topics,  the  other,  published  in  May,  1782,  considered  ^'  The  present  State  of  News.'* 

When  the  first  number  of  the  Crisis  reached  Entrland,  it  was  seized  and  ordered  to  be  burned  near  West- 
minster Hall  by  the  common  hangman.  A  large  concourse  of  people  assembled ;  the  fire  was  put  out  by 
the  populace,  and  dead  dogs  and  cats  were  thrown  on  the  ashes.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  then  cast  upon 
&e  heap,  and  consumed.  Sir  Richard  Steele  wrote  a  political  pamphlet  called  The  Crisis,  in  1714,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

^  A  portion  of  North  Carolina  made  a  much  earlier  and  very  important  movement  toward  independence. 
I  refer  to  the  Mecklenburg  Convention,  in  May,  1775.     See  page  411  of  this  volume.  • 

*  Bradford,  p.  104. 

'  Af^er  Its  adoption,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  independent  government, 
a  course  which  Congress  shortly  afterward  recommended  to  all  the  states. 

*  The  Assembly  directed  the  oath  of  allegiance  thereafter  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island,  instead  of  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

*  Among  other  equally  ■trong  paragraph!  waa  the  followiug :  **  I  have  as  little  aupentition  in  me  aa  any  man  living,  but  my 
•ecret  opinion  hai  ever  been,  and  itill  ia,  that  God  Almighty  will  not  give  up  a  people  to  military  destruction,  or  leave  them 
unaupportedly  to  perish,  who  had  so  earnestly  and  repeatedly  sought  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war  by  every  decent  method 
which  wisdom  could  invent  Neither  have  I  so  much  of  the  infidel  in  me  as  to  suppose  that  He  has  relinquished  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  given  us  up  to  the  care  of  devils ;  and  as  I  do  not,  I  can  not  aee  on  what  grounds  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  cun  look  up  to  heaven  for  help  against  ru :  a  common  murderer,  a  highwayman,  or  a  house-breaker  has  as  good  a  pre- 
tense as  he.** 
t  Paine  also  wrote  a  poetical  Epistle  to  Ix>rd  Howe,  of  which  the  following  Is  the  closing  stansa : 

**  Since,  dien,  no  hopes  to  civilize  remain, 
And  mild  philosophy  has  preach'd  in  vain, 
One  pray'r  is  left,  which  dreads  no  proud  reply. 
That  he  who  made  you  breathe  will  make  you  ^.** 
t  TtiLs  wis  writon  in  March,  but  was  not  pubUahed  until  Autqnu). 
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Timidity  in  the  3tate  LegiBlatorei.  State  Govemxnents  Recommended.  Lee's  Resolution  for  Independenca 

Connecticut,  on  the  14th  of  June,  instructed  the  delegates  from  that  colony  to  give  their 
assent  to  a  declaration  of  independence ;  on  the  1 5th  the  New  Hampshire  Provincial  Con- 
gress issued  similar  instructions,  and  on  the  21st,  the  new  delegates  from  New  Jersey  were 
instructed  to  act  in  the  matter  as  their  judgments  should  dictate. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  several  months  previously,  the  subject  of  inde-     Norember, 
pendence  had  been  hinted  at.      The  Conservatives  were  alarmed,  and  procured         ^"^ 
the  adoption  of  instructions  to  their  delegates  adverse  to  such  an  idea.     In  June  these  . 
restrictions  were  removed,  but  the  delegates  were  neither  instructed  nor  officially  per- 
mitted to  concur  with  the  other  colonies  in  a  declaration  of  independence.     The  Conven- 
tion of  Maryland,  by  a  resolution  adopted  about  the  last  of  May,  positively  forbade  their  del- 
egates voting  for  independence.      Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Delaware  took  no  action  on 
the  subject,  and  their  delegates  were  left  free  to  vote  as  they  pleased. 

Thus  stimulated  by  affirmative  action  in  various  colonies,  the  desire  for  independence 
became  a  living  principle  in  the  hall  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  that  principle  found . 
utterance,  albeit  with  timorous  voice.      Congress  resolved,  •*  That  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  several  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  united  colonies,  where 
no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  hath  hitherto  been  established,  to 
adopt  such  a  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular*  and  America  in  gen- 
eral."^    This  was  certainly  a  bold  step,  yet  not  sufficiently  positive  and  comprehensive  as 
a  basis  of  energetic  action  in  favor  of  independence.     The  hearts  of  a  majority  in  Congress 
yearned  with  an  irrepressible  zeal  for  the  consummation  of  an  event  which  they  knew  to  be 
inevitable,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  courageous  enough  in  that  assembly  to  step  forth 
and  take  the  momentous  responsibility  of  lifting  the  knife  that  should  sever  the  cord  which 
bound  the  American  colonies  to  the  British  throne.     The  royal  government  would  mark 
that  man  as  an  arch  rebel,  and  all  its  energies  would  be  brought  to  bear  to  quench  his  spirit 
or  to  hang  him  on  a  gibbet. 

We  have  seen  that  Virginia  instructed  her  representatives  in  Congress  to  propose  inde- 
pendence ;  she  had  a  delegate  equal  to  the  task.  In  the  midst  of  the  doubt,  and  dread, 
and  hesitation  which  for  twenty  days  had  brooded  over  the  national  assembly,  Richard 

Henry  Lee'  arose,  and,  with  his  clear,  musical  voice,  read  aloud  the  resolution,      .      _  

"  That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states ;  and  that  all  political  connection  between  us  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  i?,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."     John  Adams  immediately  seconded  the  resolution.     To 
,  shield  them  from  the  royal  ire,  Congress  directed  its  secretary  to  omit  the  names  of  its  mover 
and  seconder,  in  the  Journals.      The  record  says,  <<  Certain  resolutions  respecting  independ- 
ency being  moved  and  seconded,  Resolved,  that  the  consideration  of  them  be  deferred  until 
to-morrow  morning ;  and  that  the  members  be  enjoined  to  attend  punctually  at  ten  o'clock, 
in  order  to  take  the  same  into  their  consideration."     The  resolution  was  not  considered  until 
three  days  afterward,  when  it  was  resolved  to  **  postpone  its  further  consideration 
until  the  first  day  of  July  next ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  that  no  time  be  lost,  in 
case  Congress  agree  thereto,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  to  that 
efiect."     This  committee  was  appointed  on  the  11th,  and  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefierson, 
of  Virginia ;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut ;  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York.     On  the  evening  of 

^  John  Adams,  Edward  Rutledge,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
preamble  to  this  resolution.  See  Journals  of  Congress^  ii.,  158.  In  this  preamble  it  was  declared  "  irrec- 
oncilable to  reason  and  a  good  conscience  for  the  colonists  to  take  the  oaths  required  for  the  support  of  the 
government  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.''  It  was  also  declared  necessary  that  all  royal  power  should 
he  suppressed,  and  "  all  the  powers  of  government  exerted  under  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  virtue,  and  good  order,  as  well  as  for  the  defense  of  their  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  properties,  against  the  hostile  invasions  and  civil  depredations  of  their  enemies." — Joumalt^  ii.,  166. 

*  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Lee  will  be  found  among  those  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  and  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  with  those  of  the  other  signers,  in  the  Supplement. 
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Absence  of  R.  H.  Lee.  JefierMm's  Braft  of  the  Declaration.  Reasonf  why  he  waa  Choaen  to  Write  it 

■  

the  1 0th,  Mr.  Lee  received  intelligence  by  express  that  his  wife  was  seriously  ill,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  ask  leave  of  absence  /or  a  short  time.  He  left  Philadelphia  the  next 
morning,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mittee on  that  day.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  to  him 
his  colleagues  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  the  draft  of  a  declaration  to  be  presented  to 
Congress.*  It  was  drawn  with  care,  and  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee^  after 
a  few  verbal  alterations  by  Adams  and  Franklin. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  pursuant  to  agreement,  Mr.  Lee's  motion  was  brought  up  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia  (father  of  the  late  President 
Harrison),  in  the  chair.  The  draf^  of  a  declaration  of  independence  was  reported  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  three  consecutive  days  it  was  debated  by  paragraphs  seriatim.  Many 
alterations,  omissions,  and  amendments  were  made.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  orig- 
inal drafl,  before  any  amendments  were  made  in  committee  of  the  whole.  The.  passages 
omitted  by  Congress  are  printed  in  italics,  and  the  substitutions  are  given  in  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.' 

"A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  general 

Congress  assembled. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  ptre  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inherent  and  inalienable*  rights ;  that  among  these  are 

'  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  his  lodgings,  in  the  hoase  of  Mrs.  Clymer,  on 
the  southwest  corpor  of  Seventh  and  High  Streets,  Philadelphia. — See  Watson^s  AnnaJt^  ii.,  309.  John  ' 
Adams,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  the  following  reasons  why  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  to  write  the  Dec- 
laration :  **  Mr.  Jeflerson  had  been  now  about  a  year  a  member  of  Congress,  but  had  attended  his  duty  in  the 
House  a  very  small  part  of  the  time,  and  when  there  had  never  spoken  in  public.  During  the  whole  time 
I  sat  with  him  in  Congress,  I  never  heard  him  utter  three  sentences  together. 

^*  It  will  naturally  be  inquired  how  it  happened  that  he  was  appointed  on  a  committee  of  such  importance. 
There  were  more  reasons  than  one.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  reputation  of  a  masterly  pen ;  he  had  been 
chosen  a  delegate  in  Virginia  in  consequence  of  a  very  handsome  public  paper  which  he  had  written  for 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  had  given  him  the  character  of  a  fine  waiter.  Another  reason  was,  that 
Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  not  beloved  by  the  most  of  his  colleagues  from  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
sent  up  to  rival  and  supplant  him.  This  could  be  done  only  by  the  pen,  for  Mr.  Jefierson  could  stand  no 
competition  with  him,  or  any  one  else,  in  elocution  and  public  debate. 

**  The  committee  had  several  meetings,  in  which  were  proposed  the  articles  of  which  the  Declaration  was 
to  consist,  and  minutes  made  of  them.  The  committee  then  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  and  roe  to  draw  them 
up  in  form,  and  clothe  them  in  a  proper  dress.  The  sub-committee  met,  and  considered  the  minutes,  making 
such  observations  on  them  as  then  occurred,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  desired  me  to  take  them  to  my  lodgings, 
and  make  the  dra(\.     This  I  declined,  and  gave  several  reasons  for  so  doing  : 

"  1.  That  he  was  a  Virginian,  and  I  a  Massachusettensian.  2.  That  he  was  a  Southern  roan,  and  I  a 
^^orthern  one.  3.  That  I  had  been  so  obnoxious  for  my  early  and  constant  zeal  in  promoting  the  measure, 
that  every  draf^  of  mine  would  undergo  a  more  severe  scrutiny  and  criticism  in  Congress  than  one  of  his 
composition.  4.  And  lastly,  and  that  would  be  reason  enough,  if  there  were  no  other,  I  had  a  great  opin- 
ion of  the  elegance  of  his  pen,  and  none  at  all  of  my  own.  I  therefore  insisted  that  no  hesitation  should  be 
made  on  his  part.     He  accordingly  took  the  minutes,  and  in  a  day  or  two  produced  to  me  his  draft." 

'  On  the  8th  of  July,  four  days  afler  the  amended  Declaration  was  adopted,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  and  sent  it,  with  the  original  draft,  to  Mr.  Lee : 

"Philadelphia,  July  8,  1776. 

"  Dear  Sir, — For  news,  I  refer  you  to  your  brother,  who  writes  on  that  head.     I  inclose  you  a  copy  of 

the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  also  as  originally  framed ;  you  will  judge 

whether  it  is  the  better  or  the  worse  for  the  critics.     I  shall  return  to  Virginia  after  the  11th  of  August. 

[  wish  my  successor  may  be  certain  to  come  before  that  time :  in  that  case,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you,  and 

not  Wythe,  in  convention,  that  the  business  of  government,  which  is  of  everlasting  concern,  may  receive 

your  aid.     Adieu,  and  believe  me  to  be  your  friend  and  servant,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

**To  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Esq." 

'  Certain  unalienable 

f 
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life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that, 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
*  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments,  long 
established,  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes.  And,  accordingly,  all 
experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufierable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  begun  at  a  distinguished  period^  and  pursuing  inva- 
riably the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  dutyj  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  fu- 
ture security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies  ;  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  expunge^  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  his- 
tory of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  unremitting^  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions ;  among  which  appears  no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest  ; 
but  all  have*  in  direct  object,  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states. 
To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world ;  for  the  truth  of  which  we  pledge 
a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public 
good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained  ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  neglected  utterly*  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people, 'unless 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature ;  a  right  ines- 
timable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  dirtant 
from  the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  com- 
pliance with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  and  corttinuaUy,  for  opposing  with 
manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  af^er  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected, 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining  in  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
invasion  from  without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states :  for  that  purpose  obstructing 
the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations 
hither  ;  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  suffered  the  administration  of  justice  totally  to  cease  in  some  of  these  states^* 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  our  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices  and 
the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  by  a  self  assumed  power,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies  arul  ships  of  war,  without  the 
consent  of  our  Legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions, 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws  ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  ; 

*  Alter  •  Repeated  '  Having 

*  Utterly  neglected  *  He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by 
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Foi;  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  marders  which  they 
should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states ; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 

For  depriving  us*  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ;  « 

For  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  oflenses ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  states;* 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  funda- 
mentally the  forms  of  our  governments  ;  • 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  witltdraioing  his  gavertiors,  and*  declaring  us  out 
of  his  allegiance  and  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  *our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives 
of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works 
of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy* 
unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  sav- 
ages, whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions  of  existence  ;  he  has  excited  treasonable  insurrections  of  our  feUow-dtizens  toith 
tlie  allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  our  prbperty. 

He  has  constrained  others*  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their 
country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by 
their  hands. 

He  has  taaged  cruel  tear  against  human  nature  itself  violating^its  most  sacred  rights 
of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people,  who  never  offended  him,  captivating 
and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphei^e,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in 
their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  Mfarfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers, 
is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a 
market  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppress- 
ing every 'legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  covmnerce.  And  that 
this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  tcant  no  fact  of  distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting 
those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has 
deprived  them  by  murdering  the  people  upon  whom  he  obtruded  them :  thus  paying  off 
fanner  crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  one  people  vrith  crimes  which  he  urges 
them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another.*  .  • 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humblo 
terms  :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler 

*  In  many  cases  •  Colonies  '  By 

*  Scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  ^  Our  fellow-citizens 

'  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  paragraph  was  expunged  because  it  was  not  palatable  to  those  delegates 
who  were  slaveholders,  and  that  it  was  stricken  out  lest  it  should  cause  them  to  cast  a  negative  vote  on  the 
question.  There  is  no  proof  that  such  selfish  motives  actuated  any  member  of  that  assembly.  It  was  a 
sacred  regard  for  truth  which  caused  it  to  be  stricken  out.  No  such  charge  as  the  paragraph  contained 
could  justly  be  made  against  George  III.,  then  under  arraignment.  The  slave-trade  was  begun  and  car- 
ried on  long  before  the  reign  of  any  of  his,  house,  and  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  gave  his  assent  to  any 
thing  relating  to  slavery,  except  to  abolish  it,  and  to  declare  the  trade  a  piracy.  By  a  resolution  offered 
by  Charles  F.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  and  adopted  by  Congress  in  1817,  the  slave-trade  was  declared  *^  a  pira- 
cy." Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  first  American  statesman,  and  probably  the  first  writer  of  modem  times,  who 
denoanoed  that  infamous  traffic  as  "a  piratical  warfare." — See  Lift  of  Richard  Henry  Xee,  i.,  176. 
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of  a,  people  who  mean  to  be  free}  Future  ages  vrill  scarce  believe  that  the  hardiness  of 
one  man  adventured^  within  the  short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  build  a  foundation, 
so  broad  and  undisguised ,  for  tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  faced  in  principles  of 
freedom. 

•  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  Legislature  to  extend  a' jurisdiction  over  these 
our  states.*  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settle- 
ment here,  no  one  of  which  could  warrant  so  strange  a  pretension  ;  that  these  were  effected 
at  the  expense  of  our  oum  blood  and  treasure,  uruissisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of 
Great  Britain  ;  that  in  constituting,  indeed,  our  several  forms  of  government,  we  had 
ado0ed  one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  perpetual  league  and  amity 
unth  them  ;  but  that  submission  to  their  Parliament  was  no  part  of  our  Constitution,  nor 
ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credited;  and  we*  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  mag- 
nanimity, as  well  as  to^  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which 
were  likely  to*  interrupt  our  connection  and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity  ;  and  when  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the 
regular  course  of  their  laws,  of  removing  from  their  councils  the  disturbers  of  our  har- 
mony,  they  have,  by  their  free  election,  re-estahlished  them  in  power.  At  this  very  time, 
too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate  to  send  over,  not  only  soldiers  of  our  com- 
mon blood,  but  [  Scotch*  and]  foreign  merceruiries  to  invade  and  destroy  us.  These  facts 
luive  given  tJie  last  stab  to  agonizing  affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  rerwunce  for- 
ever tJiese  unfeeling  brethren.  We  must  endeavor  to  forget  our  former  love  for  them  ;  we 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them, 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war ;  in  peace,  friends. 

We  might  have  been  a  free  and  great  people  together;  but  a  communication  of  gran- 
deur and  of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity.     Be  it  so,  since  they  taill  Jiave  it. 
The  road  to  happiness  and  to  glory  is  o]i)en  to  us  too  ;  we  wiU  climb  it  apart  from  them, 
.  and  acquiesce  in  the  ^ecessity  which  denounces  our  eternal  separation. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  general  Congress  as- 
sembled, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do, 
in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  states^  reject  and  renounce  all 
allegiance  and  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Cheat  Britain,  and  all  others  who  rruiy  hereafter 
claim  by,  through,  or  under  them  ;  we  utterly  dissolve  all  political  connection  which  may 
heretofore  Iiave  subsisted  between  us  and  the  Parliament  or  people  of  Great  Britain ; 
arui,  fnally,  we  do  assert  the  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent  states;  and  that,  as  free 
and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances, 
establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  oINr  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

Mr.  Lee's  resolution,  declaring  the  colonies  "  free  and  independent  states,*'  was  adopted 
on  the  2d  of  July,  and  that  day,  rather  than  the  4th,  should  be  celebrated  as  our  national 
anniversary.  It  was  only  iheform  of  the  Declaration,  which  accompanied  the  resolution, 
that  was  adopted  on  the  latter  day. 

The  debates  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  long 
and  animated,  for  ther»  was  very  little  unanimity  in  feeling  and  opinion  when  they  began 
in  June.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  Adamses,  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  were  the  chief  speakers  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  and  John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  against  it.     Although  it  was  evident,  from 

^  Free  people  '  An  unwarrantable  '  Us 

*  Have  •  And  we  have  conjured  them  by  •  Would  inevitably 

•  Doctor  Witherspoon,  who  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  moved  the  striking  out  of  the  word  Scotch. 
Colonies 
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NoTi. — Tliii  draft  is  in  the  handwritmg  oT  Mr.  JeCTerson.  The  MoendnienU  were  made  bj  Dr.  Frank- 
lin  wm  Jolin  AdBma.  The  atteratioos,  bj  inlerlinitig,  in  the  portioo  ben  giTen,  are  ia  ibe  btuidwriling  of 
Hr.  Adami.  It  \rill  be  perceived,  bj  >  comparison.  Ihal  nearly  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  wm  omiKeiJ 
in  the  Declaralion  adoplfd  on  the  4lb  of  July. 
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the  first  introduction  of  the  resolution,  that  a  majority  of  the  colonies  would  vote  for  it,  its 
friends  were  fearful  that  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  colonies  could  not  be  obtained,  inasmuch 
as  the  Assemblies  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  ^ad  refused  to  sanction  the  measure,  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  New  York  were  silent.  The  delegates  from  Maryland  were 
unanimously  in  favor  of  it,  while  those  from  Pennsylvania  were  divided.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  at  a  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  people  expressed  their  willin^ess,  by 
resolution,  **  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  Congress,  declaring  the  united  colonies  free  and  in- 
dependent states  ;"  and  by  the  unwearied  exertions  and  great  influence  of  Charles  Carroll, 
William  Paca,  Samuel  Chase,  and  others,  the  Convention  of  Maryland  recalled  their  former 
instructions  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  empowered  their  delegates  **  to  concur  with  the  other 
colonies  in  a  declaration  of  independence."  The  most  important  barriers  to  unanimity  were 
now  broken  down.  When  a  vote  was  taken  in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  all 
the  colonies  assented  to  the  Declaration,  except  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware ;  four 
of  the  seven  delegates  of  the  former  voting  against  it,  and  the  two  delegates  who  were  pres- 
ent from  Delaware  were  divided — Thomas  M'Kean  favoring  it,  George  Read  opposing  it. 
Mr.  M'Kean,  burning  with  a  desire  to  have  his  state  speak  in  favor  of  the  great  measure, 
immediately  sent  an  express  after  Cassar  Rodney,  the  other  delegate  from  Delaware,  then 
eighty  miles  distant.  Rodney  was  in  the  saddle  within  ten  minutes  af^er  he  received  Mr. 
M'Kean's  letter,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  just  before 
the  final  vote  was  taken.  Thus  Delaware  was  secured.  On  that  day  the  Declaration  was 
taken  up  for  final  decision.  Robert  Morris  and  John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  ab- 
sent. The  former  was  in  favor  of,  the  latter  was  against  the  measure.  Of  the  other  five 
who  were  present.  Doctor  Franklin,  James  Wilson,  and  John  Morton  were  in  favor  of  it, 
and  Thomas  Willing  and  Charles  Humphreys  were  opposed  to  it ;  so  the  vote  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  also  secured  in  favor  of  the  Declaration.  The  question  was  taken,  and  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  thirteen  colonies*  was  given  in  favor  of  the 
great  Declaration  which  pronounced  them  Free  and  independent  states.'  The  annun- 
ciation was  made  in  the  following  plain  manner  in  the  journal  of  Congress  for  that  day  : 

**  Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 

whole,  to  take  into  their  further  consideration  the  Declaration  ;  and,  ai\er  some  time,  the 

president  resumed  the  chair,'  and  Mr.  Harrison  reported  that  the  committee  have  agreed  to 

a  declaration,  which  they  desired  him  to  report.*     The  Declaration  being  read,  was  agreed 

'  to  as  follows  : 

A    DECLARATION    BY    THE    REPRESENTATIVES    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA,    IN 

CONGRESS    ASSEMBLED. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
*the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among' the 
powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 

*  Georgia  was  not  represented  in  the  Congress  of  1774.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1775,  Congress  received 
a  letter  from  the  convention  of  that  colony,  setting  forth  that  it  had  acceded  to  the  general  Association,  and 
appointed  delegates  to  attend  Con^ess.---See  Journals  of  Congrest,  i.,  161. 

'  On  the  9tb  of  September,  1776,  Congress  resolved,  ''That  in  all  Continental  commissions,  and  other 
instruments,  where  heretofore  the  words  '  tJnited  Colonies'  have  been  used,  the  style  be  altered,  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  the  ^United  Statet.^ " — Ibid.^  ii.,  328.  From  that  day  the  word  colony  is  not  knowp  in  our  his- 
tory. 

'  John  Hancock  was  then  President  of  Congress.  He  was  chosen  to  that  post  on  the  19th  of  May,  1775, 
as  successor  to  Peyton  Randolph,  who  was  called  to  his  home  in  Virginia.     Randolph  was  now  dead. 

*  The  great  importance  of  this  event  does  not  seem  to  have  been  realized  even  by  many  men  in  public 
life.  Anderson,  in  his  Covutitutional  Gazette^  announced  the  fact  thus,  as  a  mere  on  dit^  without  commen- 
tary or  further  reference  to  the  subject :  "  On  Tuesday  last  the  Continental  Congress  declared  the  united 
Colonies  free  and  independent  States." 
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endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that,  whenever  any  form 
of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  sufier,  while  evils  are  sufierable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suf- 
ferance of  these  colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their 
former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history 
of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  abso-' 
lute  tyranny  over  these  states.     To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
suspended  in  their  operations  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained  ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature— a  right  ines- 
timable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  com- 
pliance with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his 
invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  aAer  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected ; 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise ;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  invasion  from  without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states  ;  for  that  purpose  obstruct- 
ing the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their 
migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  estab. 
lishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers,  to  harass 
our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  our 
Legislatures. 

Ho  has  afiected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions, 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation  : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should 
commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states ; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ; 
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For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  ofienses  ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  goyemment,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  Vule  into  these  colonies ; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  funda- 
mentally, the  forms  of  our  governments  ; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has 'abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging 
war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives 
of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  complete  the 
works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a 
civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms 
against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall 
themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the 
inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is 
an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble 
terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler 
of  a  free  people.' 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  Legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  set- 
tlement here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  ouir  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind — enemies  in  war — 
in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  general  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states :  that,  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  polit- 
ical connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  con- 
clude peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
ind^endent  states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  when  the  final  decision  was  announced  by  Secretary 
Thomson  to  the  assembled  Congress  in  Independence  Hall.  It  was  a  moment  of  solemn 
interest ;  and  when  the  secretary  sat  down,  a  deep  silence  pervaded  that  august  assembly. 

'  The  undisputed  records  of  oar  colonial  history  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  every  charge  con- 
tained in  this  indictment.  These  I  have  cited  in  a  small  volume  containing  Biographical  Sketchti  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Veclaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Declaration  Historically  Considered, 
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Rioglng  of  the  Ubmrty  BeU.  Signen  of  the  Declaration.  Itt  Reception  in  New  York  and  elaewhen 

Thousands  of  anxious  citizens  had  gathered  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  for  it  was  known 
that  the  final  decision  was  to  be  made  on  that  day.  From  the  hour  when  Congress  con- 
vened in  the  morning,  the  old  bellman  had  been  in  the  steeple.  He  placed  a  boy  at  the 
door  below,  to  give  him  notice  when  the  announcement  should  be  made.  As  hour  suc- 
ceeded hour,  the  gray-beard  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  They  will  never  do  it !  they  will 
never  do  it !"  Suddenly  a  loud  shout  came  up  from  below,  and  there  stood  the  blue-eyed 
boy,  clapping  his  hands  and  shouting,  "  Ring !  ring  !"  Grasping  the  iron  tongue  of  the 
old  bell  against  which  we  are  now  leaning,  backward  and  forward  he  hurled  it  a -hundred 
times,  its  loud  voice  proclaiming  "  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof"  The  excited  multitude  in  the  streets  responded  with  loud  acclamations,  and  with 
cannon-peals,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  the  patriots  held  a  glorious  carnival  that  night  in 
the  quiet  city  of  Penn. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  by  John  Hancock,  the  president  of  Con- 
gress, only,  on  the  day  of  its  adoption,  and  thus  it  went  forth  to  the  world.  Congress 
ordered  it  to  be  entered  at  length  upon  the  journals.  It  was  also  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
upon  parchment,  for  the  delegates  to  sign  it.  This  last  act  was  performed  on  the  second 
day  of  August  following,  by  the  fifty-four  delegates  then  present ;  it  was  subsequently  signed 
by  two  others,*  making  the  whole  number  fiftt-six.'  A  fac  simile  of  their  signatures,  care- 
fully copied  from  the  original  at  Washington  City,  is  given  on  the  two  following  pages. 
The  Declaration  was  every  where  applauded  ;  and  in  the  camp,  in  cities,  churches,  and  pop- 
ular assemblies,  it  was  greeted  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Washington  received  it 
at  head-quarters  in  New  York  on  the  9th  of  July,*  and  caused  it  to  be  read,  at  six  o'clock 
that  evening,  at  the  head  of  each  brigade.  It  was  heard  with  attention,  and  welcomed 
with  loud  huzzas  by  the  troops ;  and  on  that  same  evening  the  populace  pulled  down  the 
leaden  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.,  which  was  erected  in  the  Bowling  Green,  at  the 
foot  of  Broadway,  in  1770,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  material  was  afterward  consigned 
to  the  bullet-molds.  Other  demonstrations  of  mingled  joy  and  indignation  were  made  in 
New  York  then,  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 

The  Declaration  was  read  to  a  vast  assemblage  collected  in  and  around  Fancuil  Hall,  in 
Boston,  by  Colonel  Crafls,  at  noon,  on  the  17th  of  July.  When  the  last  paragraph  escaped 
his  lips,  a  loud  huzza  shook  the  old  <'  Cradle  of  Liberty."  It  was  echoed  from  without ; 
and  soon  the  batteries  on  Fort  Hill,  Dorchester,  Nantasket,  and  Long  Island  boomed  forth 
their  cannon  acclamations  in  thirteen  rounds.  A  banquet  followed,  and  bonfires  and  illu- 
minations made  glad  the  city  of  the  Puritans.  In  Philadelphia,  the  grand  demonstration 
was  made  on  the  8th  of  July.     From  the  platform  of  an  observatory,  erected  near  the  Wal- 

*  These  were  Thomas  M'Kean,  of  Delaware,  and  Matthew  Thornton,  of  New  Hampshire.  The  former, 
on  account  of  absence  with  a  regiment  of  City  Aitociatort^  of  which  he  was  colonel,  did  not  sign  it  until 
October.  Doctor  Thornton  was  not  a  member  of  Congrress  when  the  Declaration  was  sijrned,  but,  being 
elected  in  the  autumn  following,  he -obtained  permission  to  sign  the  instrument,  and  afHxed  his  signature 
to  it  in  November. 

*  The  delegates  represented  the  several  states  as  follows :  New  Hampthire :  Josiah  Bartlett,  William 
Whipple,  Matthew  Thornton.  Mcusachtuettt :  John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Elbridge  Gerry.  Rhode  Island :  Stephen  Hopkins,  William  EUery.  Connecticut :  Roger  Sher- 
man, Samuel  Huntington,  William  Williams,  Oliver  Wolcott.  New  York :  William  Floyd,  Philip  Living- 
ston, Francis  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris.  New  Jeney :.  Richard  Stockton,  John  Witherspoon,  Francis  Hopkin- 
son,  John  Hart,  Abraham  Clark.  Penntylvania  :  Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Morton,  George  Clymer,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  James  Wilson,  George  Ross.  Delaware :  Csesar 
Rodney,  George  Read,  Thomas  M'Kean.  Maryland :  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  Stone,  William  Paca,  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  Virginia :  George  Wythe,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Carter  Braxton.  North  Carolina :  William  Hooper,  Jo- 
seph  Hewes,  John  Penn.  South  Carolina :  Edward  Rutledge,  Thomas  Hayward,  Jr.,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr., 
Arthur  Middleton.     Georgia :  Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall,  George  Walton. 

*  On  the  same  day,  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York,  then  in  session  at  White  Plains,  adopted  a 
fesolution  expressive  of  their  approbation  of  the  measure,  at  the  same  time  pledging  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  support  of  it.  They  also,  by  resolution,  gave  their  delegates  in  Congress  liberty  to  act  in  future,  upon 
all  public  measures,  in  accordance  with  their  best  judgments.     See  Journals  of  Congreu^  ii.,  250. 
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DUt  Street  front  of  the  State  House,  by  Rittenhouse,  many  years  before,  for  the  purpose  oi 
observing  a  transit  of  Venus,  John  Nixon  read  the  Declaration  to  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
gathered  from  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  When  the  reading  was  finished,  the  king's 
arms  over  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  court  room*  were  torn  down  and  burned  in  the  street ; 
and  at  evening  bonfires  were  lighted,  the  houses  were  illuminated,  and  it  was  not  until  a 
thunder-shower  at  midnight  compelled  the  people  to  retire,  that  the  sounds  of  gladness  were 
hushed.  Newport,  New  London,Williamsburgh,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  other 
large  towns,  manifested  their  great  joy  ;  and  from  every  inhabited  hill  and  valley,  town  and 
hamlet  of  the  old  Thirteen  States,  arose  the  melodies  of  freedom,  awakened  by  this  great 
act  of  the  people's  proxies.  Thousands  of  hearts  in  Europe,  beating  strongly  with  hope  for 
the  future,  were  deeply  impressed.  Bold  men  caught  the  symphony,  and  prolonged  its  glad 
harmony,  even  until  it  wooed  sleeping  slaves  from  their  slumbers  in  the  shadows  of  despot- 

'  The  second  story  of  the  State  House  was  oooapied  by  the  courts  \  and  while  the  Continental  Congress 
was  in  session  below,  the  Fraviiioial  Assemblies  met  abo?e. 
II.  F 
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ism  forth  to  the  clear  light,  panoplied  in  the  armor  of  abeolute  right.     Franoe  was  aroiued. 
and  turning  in  it«  bed  of  Bubmiuion,  like  the  Titans  beneath  old  jEtna,  to  look  for  light  and 
liberty,  an  earthquake  ihock  ensued,  which  shook  thrones,  crumbled  feudal  attars,  whereon 
squ&lity  was  daily  sacrificed,  and  so  rent  the 
vail  of  the  temple  of  despotism,  that  the  people 
saw  plainly  the  fetters  and  instruments  of  un- 
holy rule,  huge  and  terrible,  within  the  inner 
court.      They  pulled  down  royalty,  overturned 
distinctions,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
revolutions  which  have  since  spread  from  that 
focus  to  purify  the  political  atmosphere  of  Eu- 
rope.   Back  to  our  glorious  manifesto  the  strug- 
gling nations  look,  and,  when  they  wish  to  ar- 
raign their  tyrants,  that  indictment  is  their  text 
and  guide.'    Its  specific  charges  against  George 
the  Third  of  course  are  irrelevant,  but  the  great 
V/tunn  &Tun  Fmiit  or  thk  stiti  hd<j>i  in  iTifl.i    truths  set  forth  Have  no  limit  in  their  appUca- 
fiiisuiuriuiio[iinF>riiii  tiou  aud  appositeness 

"  Thronf;hout  tbe  world  iu  voice  is  soundiag  1 
Life  sod  death  are  in  iLs  call  I 
Kin^s  and  Ihroaes  in  duat  confouDding ; 

Million)  rising  o'er  their  fall  1 
Brothers,  on  I  till,  blew'd  as  we, 
They've  plentj,  peace,  and  Libkbtt  !" 

Meis.  R.  BjiufAiino. 
"  E'en  now  the  word  that  rons'd  our  land 
la  calling  o'er  the  wavee.  'Awake  I' 
And  pealLng  on  from  ttand  to  strand. 

Wherever  ocean  Barges  break. 
Up  to  the  quicken 'd  ear  of  toil 
It  riaei  from  the  teeming  soil, 

And  bids  the  slave  bis  hands  fonake. 
Hark  I  from  Ibo  monntain  to  the  sea. 
The  Old  World  echoes  '  Liberty  I' 

Till  thrones  to  their  foundBtions  shake." 

Maey  E.  Hewitt, 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  declare  the  colonies  free  and  independent ;  it'  was  not  so  easy 

'  "  With  what  grandeur,  with  what  enthusiasm,  should  I  not  speak  of  those  generous  men  who  erected 
this  grand  edifice  bj  their  patience,  their  wisdom,  and  their  courage  1"  wrote  the  Abb£  RayiutI  iti  1781. 
"  Huioock,  Franklin,  the  two  Adamses,  were  the  f;reatest  actors  in  this  aHeoting  scene  ;  but  tbey  were  not 
the  only  ones.  Posterity  shall  know  them  all.  Their  honored  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  it  by  a  hap- 
pier pen  than  mine.  Brass  and  marble  shall  show  them  to  remotest  ages.  In  beholding  them,  shall  the 
friend  of  freedom  feel  his  heart  palpitate  with  joy — feel  his  eyes  float  in  delicious  tears.     Under  the  bust 

or  the  last  words  of  this  eulogy  shall  all  of  tbem  partake." — Essay  on  Tin  Rtvolulion  in  America. 

"  1  rtsk,"  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  on  the  tribune  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  while  descanting  npon 
our  Declaration,  "  I  ask  if  the  powers  who  have  formed  alliances  with  the  States  have  dared  to  read  that 
manifesto,  or  to  interrogate  their  consciences  after  the  perusal?  I  ask  whether  there  be  at  this  day  one 
government  in  Europe — the  Helvetic  and  Balavian  confederations  and  the  British  isles  excepted— which, 
iudgod  after  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Congress  en  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  is  not  divested  of  its 
rights  ?"  And  Napoleon  afterward,  alluding  to  the  same  scene,  said,  "  The  finger  of  God  was  there  1" — - 
See  Bailey's  Preface  to  Bicordi  of  Patriatum. 

'  This  gives  the  appearaoce  of  the  shorter  steeple,  which  took  the  place  of  the  stately  one  taken  down 
in  1774.  This  was  its  appearance  daring  the  Revolution.  A  huge  clock  case  was  upon  each  gable 
of  the  main  building  of  the  State  House. 

*  "EripuiteaifffulmtKKeeptnmguttjfrannU." 

Tlila  Une  ITU  the  eiergne  of  s  Tnedal  which  wu  Mmck  In  PurU  in  bonor  of  FnnkUn,  whsn  fat  wm  the  United  StuMa  embu- 
u  WTllfen  by  Target,  Iba  CcntMllai  gnwnl  of  IheFlnucesotFrsncB,  who  dM 
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to  maintain  that  declaration.     The  die  being  cast.  Congress  put  forth  all  its  energies  to 
secure  union  and  harmony  among  the  confederated  states,  and  these,  in  turn,  perceived  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action  in  civil  afiairs.     The  resolves  in  Congress  in  May,  recom- 
mending the  several  states  to  organize  governments  for  themselves,  based  upon  dem- 
ocratic principles,  were  heeded,  and,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, most  of  the  states  took  action  on  the  subject,  and  formed  constitutions.     New 
Hampshire  had  already  formed  a  state  government.    The  charters  of  Connecticut     January  s. 
and  Rhode  Island,  being  considered  sufficiently  democratic,  were  not  altered.    New        ^^^' 
Jersey  had  adopted  a  constitution  two  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
voted  in  Congress.i^  Virginia  adopted  one  on  the  5th  of  July ;  Pennsylvania,  on   . 
the  15th;  Maryland,  on  the  14th  of  August ;  Delaware,  on  the  20th  of  Sep-        ^ 
tember  ;  North  Carolina,  on  the  1 8th  of  December ;  Georgia,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1777; 
New  York,  on  the  20th  of  April ;  South  Carolina,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1778  ;  and  Mas- 
sachusetts deferred  the  important  work  until  the  1st  of  September,  1779.     In  the  mean 
while,  the  necessity  for  Federal  union  became  apparent,  and  this  subject  occupied  the  thoughts 
and  active  efibrts  of  the  statesmen  of  America.     They  finally  elaborated  a  scheme  of  gen- 
eral government ;  and  on  the  15th  of  November,  1777,  Congress  adopted  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, having  debated  the  subject  three  times  a  week  for  nearly  seven  months.     Cop- 
ies of  these  articles  were  sent  to  the  various  state  Legislatures  for  approval,  but  they  did 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  all  until  March,  1781,  when  they  became  the  organic  law  of  the 
Union,  and  continued  such  until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776,  military  operations  were  active,  and  that  ses- 
sion of  Congress  was  one  of  the  busiest  during  the  war.  The  disastrous  battle  of  Long 
Island  or  Brooklyn  occurred  in  August ;  the  skirmishes  at  Harlem,  Kingsbridge,  Throg's 
Neck,  and  White  Plains  ;  the  fall  of  Forts  Washington  and  Lee  ;  the  retreat  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  under  Washington  across  the  Jerseys,  and  the  menacing  approach  of  a  large  Brit- 
ish army  toward  Philadelphia,  all  occurred  in  rapid  succession  during  the  autumn.  Dis- 
asters, gloom,  and  despondency  were  on  every  side  ;  and  Congress,  alarmed  at  the  proximity 
of  British  and  Hessian  troops,  then  only  awaiting  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware  to  march  to 
the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  withdrew  to  Baltimore  on  the  12th  of  December,  aa  we  * 

have  already  seen,  where  they  resumed  their  deliberations  on  the  20th. 

Let  us  close  the  record,  and,  like  the  fugitive  Congress,  leave  the  old  State  House  for  a 
season. 

Toward  noon,  accompanied  by  a  friend  (Mr.  Samuel  Agnew),  I  lefl  the  city  NoremberST, 
to  visit  the  remains  of  the  old  forts  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  ^^^ 

Delaware,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia.  Unable  to  gain  positive  information  respecting 
a  ferry,  we  concluded  to  drive  down  to  Fort  Mifflin,  and  obtain  a  passage  there.  We 
crossed  the  Schuylkill,  and,  passing  through  the  cultivated  country  on  its  right  bank,  missed 
the  proper  road  to  Fort  Mifflin,  and  reached  the  termination  of  the  one  we  were  traveling, 
at  a  farm-house.  Here  we  ascertained  that  we  could  not  obtain  ferriage  at  the  fort,  so  we 
crossed  the  Schuylkill  again,  upon  a  bateau,  near  its  mouth,  and,  returning  to  the  city  sub- 
urbs, found  the  proper  avenue  to  League  Island,*  whence  we  could  be  ferried  to  Red  Bank. 
Our  blunder  consumed  two  hours,  and  then  we  had  to  wait  almost  another  hour  upon  the 
dike  which  defends  League  Island  from  the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  beforo  a  skiff,  for  which 
we  telegraphed  by  a  white  handkerchief  upon  a  ratan,  came  over  to  us.  The  river  is  there 
about  a  mile  wide  ;  and  while  the  waterman  was  slowly  rowing  across,  we  dined  upon  bread 
and  cheese,  cold  sausage,  and  grape  jelly,  which  the  kind  consideration  of  my  friend's  wife 
had  furnished  at  our  departure.  It  was  a  rather  uncomfortable  pic-nic  on  that  unsheltered 
dike  in  the  keen  November  wind. 

Leaving  my  horse  in  a  stall  at  the  ferry,  we  crossed  to  the  great  coal  depot,  upon  Eagle 

*  This  is  a  low  island  just  below  the  city  suburbs,  and,  until  protected  by  a  heavy  stone  dike,  was  for- 
merly almost  covered  with  water  at  high  tide.  It  is  now  a  very  fertile  piece  of  reclaimed  land,  and  is 
reached  from  the  main  by  a  bridge,  the  intervening  channel  being  quite  narrow. 
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Point,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  about  half  s  mile  above  the  Btte  of  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Baak. 

We  met  a  resident  gentleman  on  the  way  to  the  fort,  who  kindly  turned  back  and  pointed 

out  the  various  localities.     The  embankments  and  trenches  are  quite  prominent,  and  will 

iloubilesB  long  remain  so,  for  a  forest  of  young  pines  now  covers  and  protects  them  from  the 
destroying  hand  of  cultivation.  The  form  of  the  fort 
and  outworks,  as  denoted  in  the  sketch,  was  easily 
distinguished,  and  the  serried  lines  of  the  soldiers' 
graves  were  palpable  along  the  brow  of  the  high 
bank.  These  are  the  graves  of  those  who  were  slain 
in  the  battle  which  occurred  there  in  the  autumn  of 
1777.  They  were  buried  in  boxes,  and  now  their 
remains  are  oflen  exposed  by  the  washing  away  of 
the  hanks.  At  the  southern  line  of  the  fort,  close  by 
the  bank,  are  the  remains  of  the  hickory-tree  which 
waB  used  as  a  flag-staff  during  the  battle  ;  and  near 
LuciLiTiM  «  Rid  Bask  '  ''  ^'*  traces  of  the  gateway  of  the  fort.     A  little 

below,  and  in  the  path  leading  to  the  house  of  Mr 

Whitall,  is  the  grave  of  Count  Donop,  marked  by  a 

small,  rough  sandstone,  about  fourteen,  inches  in  height. 

Vandal  fingers  have  plucked  relic-pieces  from  it,  and  so 

nearly  was  the  rude  inscription  effaced  that  I  could 

only  decipher  a  portion  of  the  words,  Donop  was  lost, 

as  seen  in  the  sketch.'     Even  his  bones  have  not  been 

allowed  to  molder  in  his  grave,  but  are  scattered  about 

the  country  as  cherished  relics,  his  skull  being  in,  pos- 

•icssion  of  a  physician  of  New  Jersey  !  -aaanft  utii«. 

A  few  rods  south  of  Donop's  grave,  close  by  the  river 

bank,  is  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Whitall  family. 
It  is  a  two-story  house,  built  of  brick,  and  is  now 
(1831)  one  hundred  and  three  years  old.  Tbe  date 
of  its  erection  is  given  on  the  north  gable,  where  the 
characten  "  I  A  W  [James  and  Anna  Whitall] 
1748,"  are  delineated  by  dark,  glazed  brick.  The 
Whitolls  were  Quakers,  and  of  course,  although 
Whigs,  took  no  part  in  the  war.  This  fact  made 
some  suspect  the  old  man  of  Toryism.*  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  present  owner  that,  when  tbe  attack 
was  made  upon  the  fort,  and  his  grandmother  was 
urged  to  flee  from  the  house,  she  refused,  saying, 
WHiTitL*  UoDat  ,.  G-od's  arm  is  strong,  and  will  protect  me;  \  may 

*  Bed  BftTik,  vrhere  these  remain?  are,  is  in  tho  township  al  Woodbury,  in  Gloncester  county,  New  J«ney. 
The  foniiicalions  erected  there  were  little  more  than  earthen  embankments,  and  a  ditch  covered  by  niatti, 
Tbe  arrow  in  the  sketch  denotes  the  direction  oX  Fort  MiSlin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  Delaware. 

■  The  Marquis  de  Chaitellux,  who  lisited  this  spot  in  ITSI,  says,  in  his  Joumal  {i.,  360),  "  We  had  not 
gone  a  hundred  yards  before  we  came  to  a  small  elevation,  on  which  a  stone  was  vertioally  placed,  with 
this  short  epitaph :  '  Htrt  litt  hwiei  Colonel  Donop.''  "  M.  de  Mauduit  was  tbe  guide  on  the  occasion. 
He  aoled  in  the  double  capacity  of  engineer  and  oRicer  of  artillery  at  the  battle,  and  bad  the  charge  of 
arran^iing  and  defending  the  post,  ander  Colonel  Green.  "He  assured  us,"  says  the  marquis,  "we  conld 
not  make  a  step  without  treading  on  the  remains  of  some  Hessian,  for  near  three  hundred  were  buried  in 
the  front  of  tbe  dituh." 

'  De  Cbastellnx,  in  recording  bis  visit,  says:  "On  landing  from  our  boat,  he  [Maudoit]  proposed  con- 
ducting lu  to  a  Quaker's,  whose  house  is  half  a  musket-shot  from  the  fort,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  tbe  fort; 
for  it  Is  now  destroyed,  and  then?  are  scarcely  any  rttiefi  of  it  remaining.  'This  man,'  said  M.  de  Man- 
duit,  '  is  a  little  of  a  Tory :  I  was  obliged  to  knock  down  his  born,  and  fell  bis  fruit  trees ;  but  be  will  be 
^lad  to  see  M.  de  La  Fayette,  and  will  receive  as  well.'     We  took  him  at  his  word ;  but  never  wn.i  ex- 
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Jo  good  by  staying."  She  was  lef^  alone  in  the  house ;  and  while  the  battle  was  raging. 
and  cannon-balls  were  driving  like  sleet  against  and  around  her  dwelling,  the  calmly  plied 
her  spin  Ding- wheel  iu  a  room  in  the  second  story.  At  length  a  twelve-pound  ball,  from  a 
British  vessel  in  the  river,  grazing  the  American  flag-stalT  (the  walnut-tree)  at  the  fort, 
passed  through  the  heavy  brick  wall  on  the  north  gable,  and  with  a  terrible  crash  perforated 
a  partition  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  crossed  a  recess,  and  lodged  in  another  partition,  near 
where  the  old  lady  was  sitting.  Conceiving  Divine  protection  a  little  more  certain  else- 
where aller  this  manifestation  of  the  power  of  gun-powder,  the  industrious  dame  gathered 
up  her  implements,  and  with  a  step  quite  as  agile  as  in  youth,  she  retreated  to  the  cellar, 
where  she  continued  spinning  until  called  to  attend  the  wounded  and  dying  who  were 
brought  into  her  house  at  the  close  of  the  battle.  She  did,  indeed,  "  do  good"  by  remain- 
ing ;  for,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  she  went  among  the  maimed,  unmindful  whether  they 
were  friend  or  foe,  and  administered  every  relief  to  their  suiTerings,  in  her  power.  She 
scolded  the  Hessians  for  coming  to  America  to  butcher  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  she 
bound  up  their  wounds  tenderly,  and  gave  them  food  and  water.  The  soar  made  by  the 
passage  of  that  iron  ball  is  quite  prominent  in  the  gable  ;  it  is  denoted  in  the  engraving  by 
the  dark  spot.  I  saw  within  the  house  where  the  missile  cut  offthe  wood-work  in  its  pas- 
sage, and  where  it  lodged. 

On  the  green,  between  the  Whitall  house  and  the  river,  lies  a  portion  of  an  iron  cannoo 
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shore.    In  the  far  distance,  bound- 
ing the  view,  are  the  bills  of  Pennsylvania,  toward  Valley  Forge. 

In  the  summer  of  1 777,  Sir  William  Howe,  the  British  commander-in-chief,  sailed  from 
New  York^  with  a  large  land  force,  and  with  a  naval  armament  under  his  broth-  •  Jul;  S3. 
er  Richard,  Earl  Howe,  and,  landing  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  >>  commenced  tAugiutss. 
a  victorious  march  toward  Philadelphia.  Washington,  informed  of  the  movement,  went 
out  from  Philadelphia  to  meet  him,  and  had  proceeded  beyond  the  Brandywine,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Wilmington,  when  the  van  of  the  enemy  appeared  at  Kennct  Square.  The 
battle  of  Brandywine  occurred  soon  afterward.'  in  which  the  Americans  were  •Septecnba'  ii 
defeated,  and  driven  back  toward  Philadelphia.  The  enemy  pushed  steadily 
forward,  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph.''  In  anticipation  of  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event,  the  Americans  had  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  erection  of  ob- 
structions in  the  Delaware,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  British  fleet,  and  also  in  rearing 
batteries  upon  the  shores  to  cover  them.     Upon  isolated  marshes,  or  low  islands  of  mud, 

peouiion  more  completely  deceived.  We  Toand  our  Quaker  seated  in  the  chimney  comer,  busied  in  clean- 
JDg  herb*.  He  recollected  M.  de  Maoduit,  who  named  M.  de  La  Fsyetla  to  him ;  but  be  did  aol  deign 
lo  lilt  his  ejet,  nor  to  answer  any  of  oar  introducer's  diiconrse,  which  st  first  was  corapllmentsrj,  and  st 
length  jocose.  Except  Dido's  uleece,  I  know  nothiog  more  severe ;  but  we  had  no  difGoully  in  aooom- 
modsting  ourselves  to  this  bad  r«oeption,  and  made  our  way  to  the  (bit. — JVavtU,  i.,  2G9. 
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made  green  by  tecds,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  they  erected  a  atroDg  re- 
doubt, with  quite  oxtenaive  outworks,  and  called  it  Fort  Mifflin.  Tbeie  islands  were  called 
Great  and  Little  Mud  IslandB.  The  former,  on  which  the  redoubt  and  main  works  were 
erected,  has  been  called  Fort  Island  ever  since  that  time.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  New 
Jersey,  a  strong  redoubt,  called  Fort  Uercer,  was  also  erected, 
and  well  supplied  with  arliUery.  In  the  deep  channels  of  the 
river  between,  and  under  cover  of  these  batteries,  they  sunk 
r&nges  of  strong  fra.mea,  with  iron-pointed  wooden  spikes,  called  ^&.       ^jM  | 

chevaux  de  fri&e,  which  formed  almost  invulnerable  stac/uidoes.       j^  ^^^^^iSZ\  \ 
Three  miles  further  down  the  river,  at  Byllinge'a  Point'  (now  ^^ffl  ^^W 

Billingaport),  was  a  redoubt  with  extensive  outworks,  covering      -^_l         .  _ 

strong  stackadoes,  which  were  sunken  there  in  the  navigable 
channel  of  the  river,  between  the  main  and  Billing's  Island. 
In  addition  to  these  works,  several  armed  galleys  and  floating 
batteries  were  stationed  in  the  river,  all  forming  strong  bar- 
riers against  the  deet  of  the  enemy.  This  circumstance  troubled 
the  British  general,  for  he  foresaw  the  cooaequences  of  having 
his  supplies  by  water  cut  ofi)  and  the  danger  to  which  his  army 
would  be  exposed  in  Philadelphia  if  unsupported  by  the  fleet. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  at  Brandywine,  Earl  Howe 
sailed  down  the  Chesapeake,  and  entered  the  lower  Delaware 
with  several  light  vessels,  among  which  was  the  Hoebuck, 

commanded  by  Captain  Hammond.^    That  officer  represented  Ckiv^uz  di  miE.* 

to  General  Howe,  that  if  a  sufiicient  force  could  be  sent  to  re- 
duce the  fortifications  at  Billingaport,  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  opening  a  pas- 
sage for  veaaels  through  the  chevaux  de/rise,  or  itaclcadoes,  at  tha(  point.  Howe  readily 
consented  to  attempt  the  important  measure.  Two  regiments,  under  Colonel  Stirling,  were 
dispatched  from  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  that  purpose.  They  crossed  the  rivet  a  little 
below  Billingeport,  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  unfinished  works,  and  made  a  furious  assault 
upon  the  garrison.  The  Americans  were  dismayed  at  thia  unexpected  attack,  and  believing 
themselves  incompetent  to  make  a  successful  defense,  they  spiked  their  cannons,  set  Are  to 
tbe  barracks,  and  fled.  The  English  remained  long  enough  to  demolish  the  works  on  the 
river  front ;  when  Hammond,  by  the  great  exertions  of  his  men.  made  a  passage-way  seven 
feet  wide  in  the  chevaux  de  frise,  and,  with  six  vessels,  sailed  through,  and  anchored  near 
Hog  Island.  Stirling  returned  to  Cheater,  and,  with  another  detachment,  proceeded  to 
camp,  as  an  escort  of  provisions,  bearing  to  General  Howe  intelligence  of  his  success. 

Howe  now  determined  to  make  a  general  sweep  of  all  the  American  works  on  the  Del- 
aware, and,  preparatory  thereto,  he  called  in  his  outposts  and  concentrated  his  whole  army 
near  to  aod  within  Philadelphia.  Two  B.hode  Island  regiments,  belonging  to  General  Var- 
num's*  brigade,  under  Colonel  Chriatopher  Greene,  garrisoned  the  fort  at  Red  Bank,  and 

'  So  called  ia  honor  of  Edward  ByllingGi  the  purchBaer  of  Lord  Berkley's  nioierr  of  tbe  province  of  New 
Jerwy.     Slight  remains  of  Lhis  redoubt,  it  is  said,  yet  remain. 

'  This  cut,  copied  from  so  old  print,  shows  the  form  of  the  tktvavx  itfritt.  A  is  a  jiTofiU  view,  and  B 
apian.  Tbe  spikes  wero  made  of  heavj  limbers,  about  thirty  feet  in  length.  Partially  filled  with  beavi 
stone,  tbey  presented  s.  formidable  obstaole  to  vessels.  It  is  said  that  these  obstructions  were  mainly  planned 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  construcled  ander  the  immediale  supervision  of  M.  Du  Plessii  Mandnit,  a  French  en- 
gineer. *  Sir  Andrew  Snaps  Hammond,  Royal  Navj. 

*  James  Mitchell  Varaum  was  bora  at  bracut,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1749,  and  gradnaled  in  the  Srat  class  at  Frovidence 
ColLege  in  1769.  He  afterward  studied  law  at  East  Green- 
wich, became  an  active  politician  in  Rhode  Island,  espoused 
the  patriot  cause,  and  joined  tbe  armj  in  IT75.      In  February, 

1777,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  in  the  Coniinontal  service.  He  served  under  Sallivan  in  the  op- 
erations on  Rhode  Island,  in  IT78,  and  the  next  jear  resigned  his  commission  and  left  the  army.  He  wai 
a  delegate  to  Congress  in  1786,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  tbe  Northwestern  Terri- 
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about  the  same  number  of  the  Maryland  line,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Samuel  Smith,  oc- 
cupied Fort  Mifflin,  on  Mud  Island.  The  American  fleet  in  the  river,  consisting  chiefly 
of  galleys  and  floating  batteries,  was  commanded  by  Commodore  Hazlewood.*  It  was 
quite  as  important  to  the  Americans  to  maintain  these  forts  and  defend  the  river  obstructions 
as  it  was  to  the  British  to  destroy  them.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  hold  them  to  the 
last  extremity,  for  it  was  evident  that  such  continued  possession  would  force  Howe  to  evac- 
uate Philadelphia. 

Count  Donop,  with  four  battalions,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  picked  Hessians,  was 
sent  by  Howe  to  attack  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank.  They  crossed  the  Delaware,  and 
landed  at  Cooper's  Ferry,  on  the  21st  of  October.  The  same  evening  they  marched 
to  Haddonsfleld,  in  New  Jersey,  a  little  above  Gloucester.  As  they  approached 
Timber  Creek,  on  their  way  down  the  river,  the  Americans  took  up  the  bridge,  and  the 
enemy  were  obliged  to  march  four  miles  up  the  stream  to  a  shallow  ford.  They  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  within  cannon-shot  of  Fort  Mercer,  on  the  morning  of  the  2 2d. 
Their  appearance,  full-armed  for  battle,  was  the  first  intimation  the  garrison  had  of  their 
approach.  Although  informed  that  the  number  of  Hessians  was  twenty-five  hundred,  the 
little  garrison  of  four  hundred  men,  in  a  feeble  earth  fort,  and  with  only  fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  not  intimidated.  They  made  immediate  preparations  for  defense.  While 
thus  engaged,  a  Hessian  officer,  who  was  permitted  to  approach  the  fort  with  a  flag  and  a 
drummer,  rode  up,  and  insolently  proclaimed,  *'  The  King  of  England  orders  his  rebellious 
subjects  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  they  are  warned  that,  if  they  stand  the  battle,  no 
quarters  whatever  will  be  given  I"*  "  We  ask  no  quarters,  nor  will  we  give  any  I'*  was 
the  prompt  reply  of  Colonel  Greene.  The  Hessian  and  the  drummer  rode  hastily  back  to 
Donop,  and  the  assailants  began  at  once  the  erection  of  a  battery  within  half  cannon-shot 
of  the  outworks  of  Fort  Mercer.  All  was  activity  and  eagerness  for  combat  within  the 
fort.  The  outworks  were  unfinished,  but  the  redoubt  was  a  citadel  upon  which  the  garri- 
son placed  much  reliance.  Skill  and  bravery  were  called  to  combat  flerceness,  discipline, 
and  overwhelming  numbers. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  a  brisk  cannonade  was  opened  from  the  Hes* 
sian  battery,  and  at  a  quarter  before  Ave  a  battalion  advanced  to  the  attack,  on  the  north 
part  of  the  fort,  near  a  morass  that  covered  it.  Finding  the  first  advance  post  and  the 
outworks  abandoned,  but  not  destroyed,  the  enemy  imagined  that  they  had  frightened  the 
Americans  away.  Filled  with  this  idea,  they  raised  the  shout  of  victory,  and,  with  the 
drummer  just  mentioned  beating  a  lively  march,  rushed  toward  the  redoubt,  where  not  a 
man  was  to  be  seen.  They  were  about  to  ascend  the  ramparts,  to  plant  the  flag  of  con- 
quest upon  a  merlon,  when,  from  the  embrasures  in  front,  and  from  a  half-masked  battery 
upon  their  left  flank,  formed  by  an  angle  of  an  old  embankment,  a  shower  of  grape-shot  and 
musket-balls  poured  upon  them  with  terrible  effect,  driving  them  back  to  the  remote  in- 
trenchments.  Another  division  of  the  enemy,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  brave 
Donop,  attacked  the  fort  on  the  south  side  at  the  same  time,  passed  the  abatis,  traversed 
the  fosse  or  ditch,  and  some  actually  leaped  the  pickets,  and  mounted  the  parapet  of  the 
redoubt ;  but  the  fire  of  the  Americans  was  so  heavy  and  continuous  that  they  were  soon 

lory.  He  died  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  January  10,  1790,  aged  forty-one.  His  brother,  Joseph  Bradley  Yar- 
Dum,  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Revolution ;  a  member,  from  Massachusetts,  of  the  first  Congress  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  was  four  years  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  and  succeeded  Timothy 
Pickering  as  United  States  senator  in  1811.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  September,  1821,  aged  seventy-one 
years. 

^  The  following  is  a  list  and  description  of  the  American  fleet :  Thirteen  galleys,  one  bearing  a  thirty- 
two  pounder ;  two  carrying  each  a  twenty-four  pounder ;  ten  each  an  eighteen  pounder.  Twenty-six  half- 
galleys,  each  carrying  a  four  pounder.  Two  xebeques,  each  carrying  in  6010  two  twenty-four  pounders ; 
in  item,  two  eighteen  pounders ;  in  waiitj  four  nine  pounders.  Two  floating  batteries  (the  Arnold  and 
Putnam),  one  carrying  twelve  eighteen  pounders,  one  ten  eighteen  pounders.  One  provincial  ship,  ten  eigh- 
teen pounders.  Fourteen  fire-ships.  The  brig  Andre  Doria,  of  fourteen  six  pounders.  One  schooner-galley, 
in  bow  two  eighteen  pounders;  in  ttem,  two  nine  pounders.  One  brig-galley,  in  6010  two  eighteen  pounders: 
in  item,  two  nine  pounders.     There  were  also  a  number  of  fire-rafls.  '  Do  Chastellux  i.t  262. 
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forced  back,  and  driven  out  with  great  loss.  They  retreated  precipitately  to  Haddonfield, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Linsing,  (Donop,  and  Mingerode,  his  second  in  command,  being 
wounded),  leaving  between  three  and  four  hundred  of-  their  comrades  behind.  They  were 
considerably  galled,  when  first  retreating,  by  the  American  galleys  and  floating  batteries  in 
the  river.  The  conflict  was  short,  but  severe.  The  precise  loss  of  the  enemy  is  not  known. 
Marshall  estimates  it  at  four  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Donop,  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  fell,  mortally  wounded,  at  the  first  fire.  After  the  engagement, 
while  Manduit,  the  French  engineer,  who  directed  the  American  artillery  on  the  occasion, 
was  out  with  a  detachment,  fixing  the  palisades,  he  heard  a  voice  among  the  slain,  saying, 
•*  Whoever  you  are,  draw  me  hence."  It  was  the  voice  of  Count  Donop.  Manduit  had 
him  conveyed  into  the  fort,  and  the  next  day  to  Mr.  Whi tail's,  where  he  attended  him  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  three  days  afterward.  <'  It  is  finishing  a  noble  career  early" 
[he  was  thirty-seven],  said  Donop  to  Manduit,  **  but  I  die  the  victim  of  my  ambition  and 
of  the  avarice  of  my  sovereign."*  The  loss  of  the  Americans  within  the  fort  was  eight 
men  killed,  twenty-nine  wounded,  and  a  captain  taken  prisoner  while  reconnoitering.  The 
number  killed  by  the  bursting  of  the  cannon,  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page,  is  not  known. 
So  close  was  the  combat  at  one  time,  that  several  Hessians  were  pierced  by  the  gim-wads 
of  the  Americans.* 

The  conduct  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Greene*  on  this  occasion  was  highly  applauded,  and 
Norember  4,    Congress  ordered  the  Board  of  War  to  present  him  with  an  elegant  sword. 

1777.  rpjjjg  tribute  was  given  to  his  family  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  when  Colonel 
Greene  was  no  longer  living  to  receive  it.  He  had  been  basely  murdered  in  his  quarters, 
near  Croton  River,  in  Westchester  county.  New  York,  by  a  band  of  Tories,  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dragoons,  under  Colonel  Delancy,  who  surprised  his  post.  Col- 
onel Greene  fell  afler  his  single  arm  had  slain  several  of  his  assailants.  They  attempted 
to  carry  him  off,  but  he  died  upon  the  road.  Major  Flagg,  a  meritorious  officer,  was  killed 
at  the  same  time ;  also  two  subalterns  and  twenty-seven  men  were  killed  or  wounded.* 

In  commemoration  of  the  battle  at  Red  Bank  and  the  valor  of  Colonel  Greene,  a  mon- 
ument of  blue  veined  marble,  about  fifleen  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1829,  just  within  the 
northern  line  of  the  outworks  of  Fort  Mercer,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  margin  of  the 
Delaware.  This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  valor  and  patriotism  was  made  by  some  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  While  it  is  a  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  noble  traits 
in  human  character,  it  bears  an  exhibition  of  the  existence  of  another  of  the  most  detestable. 
In  the  inscription  were  the  words  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  in  a  single  prominent 
line.  Some  Jersey  scoundrel  almost  obliterated  the  word  Pennsylvania  ;  and  afterward 
some  Pennsylvania  Vandal,  in  the  fierceness  of  his  retaliatory  zeal  for  the  credit  of  his  state, 
disgraced  it,  so  far  as  insignificance  could  do  it,  by  obliterating  the  words  New  Jersey. 
The  whole  line  is  destroyed  ;  and  that  marble  shaft  perpetuates  a  remembrance  of  unknown 
barbarians  as  well  as  of  honored  patriots.* 

'  De  Chastellox,  i.,  266.  '  Marshall.     Ramsay.     De  Chastellux.     Major  Ward's  Letter. 

'  Christopher  Greene,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  brave  and  ao^omplished  soldier.  When  the  bat- 
tles at  Lexington  and  Concord  awakened  the  nation,  he  went  to  the  field.  After  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  Rhode  Island  regiment,  and  in  that  capanity  accompanied  Arnold  through 
the  wilderness  to  Quebec,  and  fought  bravely  under  the  walls  of  that  oity,  when  beleaguered  by  Mont- 
gomery. In  the  autumn  of  1777,  he  was  placed  in  chief  command  at  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank,  with  his 
own  and  Angell's. regiments,  which  formed  a  part  of  General  Vamum's  brigade.  He  there  behaved  with 
gallantry,  and  received  marks  of  approbation  from  Congress.  He  continued  in  active  service  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  13th  of  May,  1781,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years.  Lieutenant^solonel  Greene  left 
a  widow,  with  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  She  was  the  child  of  J.  Lippitt,  Esq.,  of  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island. 

*  See  Heath's  Memoin.  Bolton,  in  his  HUtory  of  Weitchester  County  (ii.,  391),  says  that  the  house  in 
which  Greene  was  quartered  belonged  to  Richard  Davenport,  and  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane 
which  diverges  from  the  Pine's  Bridge  road,  about  a  mile  below  the  residence  of  William  Smith.  When 
he  wrote  (1848)  the  house  was  in  the  possession  of  Joshua  Carpenter,  a  grandson  of  Davenport. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  upon  the  mcmument : 
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Tha  firing  of  the  liret  gun  fioni  the  Hesaian  battery  upon  Fort  Mercer  waa  the  ugnal  for 
the  Britiih  Towels  to  approach  and  attack  Fort  Mifflin.     They  had  al- 
ready made  their  way  through  the  lower  ba    ■  ■"■"■ 
Augusta,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  and  several 
ohored  just  above  it,  waiting  for  flood  tide. 
was  attacked,  the  AuguBta,  with  the  B.oet 
two  frigates,  the  Merlin,  of  eighteen  guns, 
but  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  American  ga 
teries.     These  galleys  did  good  execution,  nc 
vessels,  but  by  flaoking  the  assailants  at 
The  attack  upon  Fort  Mifflin  was  deferred 
Ociobrr  S3.     Until  next  morning,  when,  the 

im.  Hessians  being  driven  from  Fort 
Mercer,  the  whole  power  of  the  American 
flotilla  was  brought  to  bear  upon  tbs  Brit- 
ish fleet.  A  heavy  cannonade  was  open- 
ed upon  Fort  Mifflin,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  get  floating  batteries  in  the  chan- 
nel in  the  rear  of  Uud  Island.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel  Smith,'  the  commandant  at 

Fort  Mifflin,  who  was  viirilant  and  brave,  „  „      „ 

"  1,     1  ICdhtwuit  it  Rid  Bunc.' 

thwarted  every  attempt  thus  to  outflank 

him  (if  the  terra  may  be  used  in  reference  to  a  gamson  in  a  fort),  and  by  a  gallant  defense 
essentially  aided  the  American  flotilla  in  repulsing  the  enemy.  The  fire  was  so  fierce  and 
incessant,  that  the  British  ships  endeavored  to  fall  down  the  river.  A  hot  shot  struck  and 
let  fire  to  the  Augusta  ;  and  at  noon,  while  lying  aground  upon  a  mud  bank  near  the  Jersey 

Soorn  SIDE. — "Tbis  monument  was  erected  on  the  22il  Octo.,  1829,  to  transmit  to  Posterity  >.  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  Patriotism  and  Gallantry  of  Lienlenant-colonel  Cbbistopheb  Gbginb,  who,  with  400 
men,  conquered  the  Hessian  army  of  2000  troopi  (then  in  the  British  serrice),  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  22d 
Octo.,  1777.  Among  the  slain  was  (oimd  their  commander,  Count  Donop,  whose  body  Uta  interred  near 
the  spot  where  he  fell." 

West  side. — "  A  number  of  the  New  Jerset  and  Pehhsilvania  Volanteers,  being  desirous  to  per- 
pelnale  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  officers  and  soldiers  who  fought  and  bled  in  the  glorious  straggle 
for  Amancan  liOEPEirDsncE,  hare  erected  this  monument,  on  the  22d  day  of  October,  A.D.  1SS9." 

'  Samuel  Smith  van  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  27lh,  1TS2.  His  edocalion,  com- 
menced at  Carlisle,  was  completed  at  an  academy  at  Elklon,  in  Maryland,  aAer  bis  father  made  Baltimore 
his  place  of  resideaoe.  He  was  in  his  father's  counting -house  five  years,  and  then,  in  IT72,  sailed  for 
HaTre  in  one  of  his  father's  vessels,  as  supercargo.  Having  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  he  returned 
home  to  find  his  countrymen  in  the  midsl  of  the  excitements  of  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  hostilities. 
The  battles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought.  Fired  with  palriolic  leal,  he  sooght 
to  serve  his  coontry  in  the  army,  and  in  January,  1776,  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  Colonel  Small- 
wood's  regiment.  He  was  soon  afterward  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  early  in  1777  he  received 
a  lieutenant  colonel's  commission.  In  thai  capacity  be  served  with  distinction  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Fort  Mifflin,  suffered  al  Valley  Forge,  and  pattioipated  in  the  action  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  of  militia,  and  commanded  the  Maryland  quota 
of  troops  in  the  "  Whisky  Insurrcclion"  in  Pennsylvania.  He  served  as  major  general  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  commanded  the  troops  assembled  for  the  defense  of  Baltimore  in  1814.  During  a  riol  in  Baltimore  in 
1836,  when  the  civil  power  was  inadequate  to  qoell  the  violence  of  the  mob,  the  aged  general,  then  eighty- 
four  years  old,  appeared  in  the  streets  with  the  United  Slates  dog,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  peaceful 
citiiens,  and  very  soon  restored  order  and  tranquillity.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city,  which  office  he  held  nnli!  his  death  on  the  22d  of  April,  1839,  at  the  age  of  eighly-seven  years. 
General  Smith  was  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1793,  and  served  until  1803.  He  was  again 
elected  in  1S16,  and  served  six  years  longer.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  United  Slates  Senate  for  a 
period  of  twenty-three  years.  The  accompanying  portrait  is  from  an  engraving  by  St.  Memin,  an  artist 
who  engraved  a  large  nomber  of  the  distinguished  men  of  our  coonlry  at  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  centoiy.  The  signature  is  from  a/ranit,  kindly  sent  to  me  by  his  son,  General  Smith,  president  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

'  This  view  inolodes  the  mooument,  a  portion  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  month  of  the  Sehnylkill,  on  the 
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ahore,  »he  blew  up.  The  eagagement  continued  with  the  other  veueU  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Uerlin  also  took  Are  and  blew  up,  near  the  mouth  of  Mud  Creek. 
The  conflict  now  cea«ed  ;  the  Roebuck  dropped 

down  the  river,  and  pawed  below  the  cketaux  —"  '  — 

de/rise'  at  Billingsport,  and  the  Americans  re- 
mained masters  of  the  Delaware  forts  for  a  short 

It  was,  indeed,  but  a  short  season  that  quiet 
possession  of  the  river  was  vouchsafed  the  pa- 
triots. Although  repulsed,  his  ships  beaten  hack, 
and  his  mercenary  allies  decimated,  Howe  was 
not  discouraged  ;  and  he  labored  eagerly  and 
hopefully  to  dislodge  the  Americans  from  tlieir 
strong  posts  upon  the  only  avenue  through 
which  his  army  could  receive  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  his  magazine  supplies  for  the  winter. 
A  timely  re- enforcement  from  New  York  enabled 
him  to  act  with  energy.     He  took  possession  of 

Province  Island,  lying  between  Fort  MifBin  and  f^f^  ^^j 

the  main,  and  at  different  points  works  were  thrown  up  5^^^^j^:i^    -^7~ 

to  strengthen  his  power  and  annoy  the  patriots.     This       ^  '  *C»->--t.  c    *" 
was  on  the  Ist  of  November  ;  and  from  that  time  never  was  a  garrison  more  harassed 
than  that  at  Fort  Mifflin  ;  and  never  was  patience  and  true  courage  more  nobly  ex- 
hibited than  was  then  shown  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith  and  his  compatriots. 

Old  Fort  Mifflin  was  upon  the  lower  end  of  Mud 
(now  Fort)  Island,  having  its  principal  fortification 
in  front,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  ships  that  might 
come  up  the  river.     On  the  side  toward  Province 
Island   (a  low  mud   bank,   nearly  covered   at  high 
water,  and  separated  from  Mud  Island  by  a  narrow 
channel)  the  fort  had  only  a  wet  ditch,  without 
ravelin  or  abatis.     This  part  was  flanked  by  a  block- 
house at  each  of  its  angles.     These  were  not  strong. 
When  the  Americans  saw  the  enemy  take  possession 
of  Province  Island,  and  begin  the  planting  of  batteries 
to  bruise  their  weakest  points,  they  were  sensible  that 
Fort  Mifflin  would  be  untenable  if  the  British  com- 
eir  works.     Such,  too,  was  the  painful  conviction  of 
ton,  and  from  his  camp  at  Wbitemaish  he  put  forth 
lergies  to  prevent  the  evil.     But,  weak  in  numbers; 
PLiM  or  FoBT  UiirLiH>         """  ui-in-ient  in  every  thing  which  constitutes  the  strength  of 
an  army,  he  was  obliged  to  see  the  enemy,  day  after  day,  rear- 
ing his  battle-works,  without  being  able  to  interpose.     He  had  sent  anxious  requests  to  Gen- 
eral Gates  to  forward  re-enforcements  from  the  North,  Burgoyne's  invading  army  being  cap- 

'  The  Merlin,  like  tbe  Augusta,  bad  got  agroaud,  and  stuck  so  fast  tbat  it  vas  inipossibla  to  fjel  her  off. 
Tbe  obstructions  wbich  the  Americans  had  placed  in  tbe  river  bad  caused  such  a  cbange  in  tlis  cbaonels, 
that  [be  pilots  of  the  British  vessels  were  completely  at  fault. 

*  On  tbe  4tb  of  November,  ten  daja  after  Ibe  battle,  Cougress  honored  Lientenanl-coloael  Smith  and 
Commodore  Hailewood,  by  voting  each  an  elegant  sword. — JoumaU  of  Cangtta,  lii.,  374. 

'  EiPLiMATioH. — A,  the  inner  work  or  redoubt  |  i  6  A,  a  high,  tbiok  stone  wall,  buill  by  Montresaor,  with 
indentations,  where  the  men  boiled  their  kettles.  This  wall  was  pierced  with  loop-holes  for  musketr;. 
axe,  block-bouses,  built  of  wood,  with  loop-holes,  and  mounting  four  pieces  of  cannon  each,  two  on  the 
lower  platTorm  ;  ddd,  barracks ;  ti  t,  slockadoes  ;  fff,  Irous  de  Loup ;  g  g,  ravelins.  On  the  aoutheasi 
■ide  were  two  strong  piers,  and  a  battery  inaunling  three  cannons. 
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tured,  and  no  other  formidable  enemy  requiring  a  large  force  in  that  quarter ;  but  that  offi- 
cer, doubtless  willing  to  see  his  rival  unsuccessful,  gave  no  heed  to  his  orders  until  longer 
non-compliance  would  have  been  positive  disobedience.'  To  break  up  the  encampment  at 
Whitemarsh,  and  move  the  army  to  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  would  be  to  leave  de- 
positories of  stores  and  hospitals  for  the  sick  within  reach  of  the  enemy.  It  would  also  leave 
the  fords  of  the  Schuylkill  in  the  custody  of  the  royal  troops,  and  render  a  junction  of  the 
expected  Northern  forces  with  the  main  army  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Furthermore,  it 
might  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  which,  with  his  weakened  forces,  the  commander-in- 
chief  knew  might  be  fatal.  Thus  situated,  Washington  viewed  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
in  his  designs  upon  Fort  Mifflin  with  intense  anxiety. 

The  British  erected  five  batteries  on  Province  Island,  of  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty- 
two  pounders,  within  five  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Mifflin.  They  also  brought  up,  by  the 
new  channel  made  between  Hog  Island  and  the  main  by  the  changing  of  the  current  by 
the  chevauz  defriset  a  large  floating  battery,  mounting  twenty-two  twenty-four  pounders, 
within  forty  yards  of  an  angle  of  the  fort.  They  also  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fort  four 
sixty-four  gun  ships,  within  nine  hundred  yards,  and  two  forty  gun  ships.  Altogether  the 
enemy  had  fourteen  strong  redoubts,  and  these  were  well  manned  and  furnished  with  heavy 
artillery.  On  the  10th  of  November,  the  enemy  opened  their  batteries  on  land  and 
water,  and  for  six  consecutive  days  poured  a  storm  of  bombs  and  round  shot  upon  the 
devoted  fortification.  With  consummate  skill  and  courage.  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith  di- 
rected the  responses  from  the  ordnance  of  the  fort.  The  artillery,  drawn  chiefly  from  Col- 
onel Lamb's  regiment,  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Treat,  who  was  killed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  siege,  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb.  On  that  day  the  barracks  alone  suflered,  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  fire  was  changed ;  a  dozen  of  the 
strong  palisades  wero  demolished,  and  a  cannon  in  an  embrasure  was  disabled.  The  firing 
did  not  cease  until  midnight,  and  many  of  the  garrison  were  killed  or  wounded.  Colonel 
Smith,  the  commander,  had  a  narrow  escape.  He  had  just  gone  into  the  barracks  to  write 
a  letter  to  General  Varnum,  when  a  ball  passed  through  a  chimney.  He  was  struck  by 
the  scattered  bricks,  and  for  a  time  lay  senseless.  He  was  taken  across  to  Red  Bank,  and 
tko  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant-colonel  Hussell,  of  the  Connecticut  line.  That  officer 
was  disabled  by  fatigue  and  ill  health,  and  Major  Thayer,  of  the  Rhode  Island  line,  volun- 
teered to  take  his  place.  Major  Henry,  who  sent  daily  reports  to  Washington  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  siege,  was  also  wounded  on  the  1 1  th,  but  he  continued  with  the  garrison.  On 
the  12th,  a  two-gun  battery  of  the  Americans  was  destroyed,  the  northwest  block-house 
and  laboratory  were  blown  up,  and  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  within  the 
fort.     The  enemy  continued  to  throw  shells  at  night,  and  fearful  indeed  was  the  scene.     At 

*  Gates  had  ample  stores  and  a  fonpidable  force ;  and  had  he  acted  with  the  energy  of  true  patriotism, 
he  might  have  re-enforced  Washington,  by  which  the  Delaware  forts  could  have  been  saved,  and  the  ene- 
my driven  out  of  Philadelphia.  But  he  was  vainly  expecting  soon  to  supersede  Washington  in  the  chief 
command,  and  ho  treated  his  orders  vnth  indiiierence.  So  tardy  were  his  movements,  when  he  concluded 
to  comply,  that  Washington  sent  Colonel  Hamilton  to  hasten  his  march.  When  Hamilton  arrived  at  Albany, 
he  found  Gates  reluctant  to  part  with  any  of  his  troops ;  but,  after  much  persuasion,  he  consented  to  send 
Morgan's  corps  and  some  thin  brigades  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Hamilton  was  indignant,  and  by  plain 
speech  caused  Gates  to  send  a  stronger  re-enforcement.  These,  on  their  march  down  the  Hudson,  encoun- 
tered a  check  from  Putnam,  who,  dreaming  of  glory  to  be  derived  from  an  attack  on  New  York,  had  actu- 
ally detained  a  part  of  the  force  sent  forward  by  Gates,  and  had  marched  them  to  Tarrytown,  while  he  had 
nimself  advanced  to  White  Plains.  Thus,  by  tardy  movements  in  Congress,  and  the  undutiful  ambition  of 
subordinate  officers,  Washington  was  often  foiled. '  Hamilton,  by  advice  of  Governor  Clinton,  assumed  the 
authority  of  issuing  a  peremptory  order  to  Putnam  to  put  the  Continental  troops  in  motion  for  Whitemarsh. 
"  I  now,  sir,"  he  wrote,  **  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  by  his  excellency's  authority,  give  it  as  a  positive 
order  from  him,  that  all  the  Continental  troops  under  your  command  may  be  immediately  marched  to  King*s 
Ferry,  there  to  cross  the  river,  and  hasten  to  re-enforce  the  army  under  him."  The  Massachusetts  militia 
and  some  new  recruits  were  to  replace  the  Continental  soldiers  thus  sent  away.  So  much  did  Hamilton 
censure  Putnam  when  he  returned  to  head-quartecs,  that  it  was  thought  a  court  martial  would  arraign  the 
veteran  ;  but  the  matter  was  passed  over  without  notice,  obedience  ^ving  followed  the  peremptory  order 
of  Washington's  representative. 
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lUQiise  on  the  1 3th,  thirty  &nned  boats  made  their  appearance ;  &nd  during  that  night  tho 
heavy  floating  battery  wa»  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fort.  It  opened  with  terrible  eflisot 
"a  the  momlDg  of  the  14th,  yet  that  little  garrison  of  only  three  hundred  men  managed  to 
'dence  it  before  noon.      Hitherto  the  enemy  did  not  know  the  real  weakness  of  the  garrison  ; 


general  and  more  vigorous  assault.  At  daylight,  on  the  15th,  the  Iris  and  Somerset,  men- 
of-war,  passed  up  the  east  channel  to  attack  the  fort  on  Mud  Island  in  front.  Several 
frigates  were  brought  to  bear  on  Fort  Mercer ;  and  the  Vigilant,  an  East  Indiunaa  of 
twenty  Iwenly-four  pounders,  and  a  hulk  with  three  twenty-four  pounders,  made  their  way 
through  a  nanow  channel  on  the  western  side,  and  gained  a  position  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  batteries  on  Province  Island,  in  enfilading  the  American  works.  At  ten  o'clock,  while 
all  was  silent,  a  signal-bugle  sent  forth  its  summons  to  action,  and  inatanlly  the  land  bat- 
teries and  the  shipping  poured  a  terrible  storm  of  missiles  upon  Fort  Mifflin.  The  little 
garrison  sustained  the  shock  with  astonishing  intrepidity,  and  far  into  the  gloom  of  evening 
an  incessant  cannonade  was  kept  up.  Within  an  hour,  the  only  two  cannons  in  the  fort 
which  had  not  been  dismounted  shared  the  fate  of  the  others.  Every  man  who  appeared 
upon  the  platform  was  killed  by  the  musketeers  in  the  tops  of  the  ships,  whose  yards  almost 
hung  over  the  American  battery.  Long  before  night  not  a  palisade  was  left ;  the  embra- 
sures were  ruined  ;  the  whole  parapet  leveled ;  the  btock-houses  were  already  destroyed. 
Early  in  the  evening  Major  Thayer  sent  all  the  remnant  of  the  garrison  to  Red  Bank, 
excepting  forty  men,  with  whom  he  remained.     Among  those  sent  was  the  brave  Captain 

NoTB.  Exptanalion  of  thi  Map. — This  showa  the  main  operiilions  upon  the  Delaware  between  the 
middlo  or  October  and  the  close  of  November,  1TTT.  Fort  MifQin  is  seen  on  the  lower  end  of  Mud  Islaod. 
A,  B,  two  British  transpona ;  C,  ihe  Exptrimml ;  D,  the  Vigitanl  (rigale  ;  E,  the  Fury  sloop;  F,  a 
passage  opened  (hroogh  ihe  slockadoea  at  Billingsport ;  G,  American  fleet  burned  at  Gloucester;  H,  tha 
village  of  Woodhnry  and  Cornwallis'g  encampment  on  the  21st  of  >'oTeraber,'l777;  I,  camp  on  the  !i4th, 
between  the  braaGhes  of  Timber  Creek  -,  1,  a  battery  of  two  eighteen  pounders  and  two  nine  pounders  i  K, 
fort  at  Billingsport,  Colonel  Stirling's  corps,  and  Comwallia's  camp  on  the  ISlh  ofNovember ;  L,  redoabl 
on  Carpenter's  Island  ;  M,  on  Province  Island,  to  cover  the  bridge  in  the  direction  of  Philadelphia ;  N,  a 
battery  of  six  twenly-fovir  poanders,  one  eight-inch  howitzer,  and  one  eight-inch  mortar  ;  O,  a  battery  with 
one  eight. inch  howitzer  and  one  eight-inch  mortar;  P,  a  battery  with  one  thirteen -inch  mortar;  n,  two 
twelve  pounders;  o,  one  eighteen  pounder  ;  S,  stocliadoes  in  the  channel  in  front  of  Fort  MiSin  ;  a,  a  small 
veuel;  i,  wreck  of  the  Mrrlin;  r,  the  Livirpool;  d,  CornuraltU  galley;  t,  tho  Prarl ;  f,  tho  Somtrttt; 
g,  the  Rotlmck;  h,  wreck  of  the  Auguila ;  i,  the  Irii;  j,  ship  sunk;  t,  the  Vi^lant ;  (,  the  Fury;  W, 
the  Wbitall  boose,  just  below  Fort  Mercer.  The  parallelograms  around  Fort  Mercer  denote  the  attack 
by  Donop,  on  the  22d  of  October.  The  small  island  between  Red  Bank  Island  and  the  Jersey  shore  la 
Woodbury  Island,  on  which  the  Americans  erected  a  small  battery.  The  oreek,  just  below  Fort  Meroer, 
M  Woodlmry  Creek,  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  near  the  Delaware. 
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(aAerward  Commodore)  Talbot,  of  thd  Rhode  Island  line,  who  was  wounded  in  the  hip, 
having  fought  for  hours  with  his  wrist  shattered  by  a  musket  ball.  At  midnight,  every 
defense  a^d  every  shelter  being  swept  away,  Thayer  and  his  men  set  fire  to  the  remains  of 
the  barracks,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  escaped  in  safety  to  Red  Bank.  Altogether  it  was 
one  of  the  most  gallant  and  obstinate  defenses  made  during  the  war.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  day,  more  than  a  thousand  discharges  of  cannon,  from  twelve  to  thirty-two  pounders, 
were  made  against  the  works  on  Mud  Island.  Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the 
garrison  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  great ;  the  number  was 
not  certainly  known.* 

Fort  Mercer  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Continental  troops.  Howe  determined  to  dis- 
lodge them ;  for,  while  they  remained,  the  obstructions  in  the  river  could  not,  with  safety, 
be  removed.  While  a  portion  of  his  force  was  beating  down  Fort  MifHin,  he  was  busy  in 
fortifying  Philadelphia.  He  had  extended  intrenchments  across  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Schuylkill.  Having  received  more  re-enforcements  from  New  York,  he  sent  Cornwallis  to  fall 
upon  Fort  Mercer  in  the  rear.  That  ofiicer,  with  a  detachment  of  about  two  thousand  men, 
crossed  the  Delaware  from  Chester  to  Billingsport,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  November  I8, 
troops  just  arrived  from  New  York.     Washington  had  been  apprised  of  this  ^^^• 

movement,  and  had  detached  General  Huntington's  brigade  to  join  that  of  Varnum  in  New 
Jersey.  He  also  ordered  Major-general  Greene  to  proceed  with  his  division  to  the  relief  of 
the  garrison,  and  to  oppose  Cornwallis.  That  able  officer,  accompanied  by  La  Fayette,  who 
had  not  yet  quite  recovered  from  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  on  the  Brandy  wine,  crossed 
the  Delaware  at  Burlington,  and  marched  with  a  considerable  force  toward  Red  Bank.  He 
expected  to  be  re-enforced  by  Glover's  brigade,  then  on  its  march  through  New  Jersey,  but 
was  disappointed.  Ascertaining  that  the  force  of  Cornwallis  was  greatly  superior  to  his  own 
in  numbers.  General  Greene  abandoned  the  plan  of  giving  him  battle,  and  filed  off  toward 
Haddonfield.  Colonel  Greene,  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succor,  evacuated  Fort  Mercer,  leaving 
the  artillery,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  cannon-balls  and  stores,  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Cornwallis  dismantled  the  fort  and  demolished  the  works.  His 
army  was  augmented  by  re-enforcements,  and,  with  about  five  thousand  men,  he  took  post  at 
emd  fortified  Gloucester  Point,  whence  he  might  have  a  supervision  of  afiairs  in  Lower  Jer- 
sey. Morgan's  rifie  corps  joined  General  Greene,  but  the  Americans  were  not  strong  enough 
to  venture  a  regular  attack  upon  Cornwallis.  A  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  rifle- 
men, under  Lieutenant-colonel  Butler,  and  an  equal  number  of  militia,  under  La  Fayette, 
attacked  a  picket  of  the  enemy  three  hundred  strong,  killed  between  twenty  and  thirty  of 
them,  drove  the  remainder  quite  into  the  camp  at  Gloucester,  and  returned  without  losing 
a  man.  General  Greene  soon  afterward  withdrew  from  New  Jersey  and  joined  Washing- 
ton, and  Cornwallis  returned  to  Philadelphia.  The  American  fleet,  no  longer  supported 
by  the  forts,  sought  other  places  of  safety.  On  a  dark  night,  the  galleys,  one  November  21. 
brig,  and  two  sloops,  crept  cautiously  along  the  Jersey  shore  past  Philadelphia,  ^^^• 

and  escaped  to  Burlington.  Seventeen  other  vessels,  unable  to  escape,  were  abandoned  by 
their  crews,  and  burned  at  Gloucester.'  The  American  defenses  on  the  Delaware  were 
now  scattered  to  the  \innds ;  the  obstructions  in  the  river  were  removed ;  the  enemy  had 
full  possession  of  Philadelphia  ;  Congress  had  fled  to  the  interior,  and  the  broken  battalions 
of  the  patriot  army  sought  winter  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  at  Valley  Forge. 

Gloomy  indeed  were  the  November  twilights  of  1777  to  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  patriot, 
for  there  were  no  brilliant  omens  of  a  pleasant  to-morrow.  Not  so  was  the  bright  sunset 
ind  radiant  twilight  of  that  November  evening  in  1848,  when  we  left  the  ruins  at  Red 
Bank  and  sought  a  waterman  to  convey  us  back  to  League  Island.  There  was  no  cloud 
.n  the  heavens ;  an  orange  glow  suffused  the  chambers  of  the  west  where  the  king  of  day 
had  gone  to  his  couch,  and  promises  of  a  fair  to-morrow  were  revealed  in  the  clear  sky. 

'  Gordon,  ii.,  276.     Botta,  ii.,  51.     Washington's  Official  Letters. 
'  See  plan  on  the  preceding  page. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  New  streeti  invade  the  coantry ;  nnd  he  slraj!, 
Lost  in  Btrange  ptilba,  sUll  Mteking,  and  in  Tain, 
For  RDoient  landmarks,  or  the  lonely  lane 
Where  o(l  he  plaj'd  at  Cnuoe,  vhen  a  l>oj. 

"  All  (bM  was  lovely  then  is  gloomy  now  : 
Then,  no  strange  paths  perplex'd  him,  no  new  streets, 
Where  draymen  Inwl,  while  rojjuci  kick  op  a  row, 
And  fiah-wiies  grin,  while  Topling  fopling  meets." 

VftLLiiM  Elliott. 

"  Bnt  all  are  passing  fast  awaj  ; 
Those  abstnise  thinkers  too — 
Old  churches,  with  their  «-alls  of  gray. 

Must  ^ield  to  lomelhing  new. 
Be-Gothic'd  things,  all  neat  atid  while, 
Greet  eveiy  whore  the  traveler's  sight," 

Elizabeth  Oaeis  Skith. 

ET  US  stroll  through  ancient  Philadelphia  this  clear  frosty  mom-  NoTonber  u. 
ing,  and  visit  the  few  fossil  remains  of  the  primitive  period  that  ^^*^- 

lie  amid  the  elegant  structures  and  "  be^Gothio'd  things"  of  the  present,  like 
trilobites  in  lecondaiy  limestone.  We  shall  have  Uttte  to  do  with  the  great 
town  stretching  away  to  the  Schuylkill  ;  it  is  near  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  places  hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of 

"  The  deeils  of  onr  fathers  in  times  that  are  gone ; 
Thoir  virtues,  their  prowess,  the  fields  they  have  won; 
Their  struggles  for  freedom,  the  toila  Ihey  endured, 
The  rights  and  the  blessings  for  us  they  procured." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  Philadelphia  is  the  "  Slate-roof  House,"  on  the  south- 
east oomer  of  Norris's  Alley  and  Second  Street,  a  little  south  of  Chestnut  Street.  It  was 
built  about  1690  for  Samuel  Carpenter,  and  was  occupied  by  William  Pcnn  as  his  city 
residence  in  the  year  1700.'  There  was  the  birth-place  of  John  Penn,  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the  only  child  of  William  Penn  born  in  this 
country.  From  that  circumstance  he  was  called  "  the  American."  There,  in  1703,  Lord 
Cornbury,  then  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  was  magnificently  entertained,  with 
his  suite  of  fifty  persons.  James  Logan,  William  Penn's  agent,  also  entertained  him  at 
Peimsbury,  in  a  style  quite  in  dissonance  with  the  plain  character  of  Quakers.  This  house 
was  sold  to  William  Trent,  the  founder  of  Trenton,  in  1703,  For  nearly  fifly  yean  aft- 
erward it  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  first  men  of  Philadelphia  (among  whom  was  Deputy- 
governor  Hamilt4)n),  when  it  became  noted  as  a  superior  boarding-house.  There  General 
Forbes,  the  successor  of  Brad  dock,  died  in  1759.  In  1764  it  was  rented  by  the  Widow 
Graydon,  mother  of  Captain  Graydon,  the  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  Sixty  Years'  Life  in  Penn- 
sylvania." Captain  Graydon  describes  the  house  as  "  a  singular,  old-fashioned  structure, 
laid  out  in  the  style  of  a  fortification,  with  abundance  of  angles,  both  salient  and  re-entei- 
ing.  Its  two  wings  projected  to  the  street  in  the  manner  of  bastions,  to  which  the  main 
building,  retreating  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet,  served  as  a  curtain.      It  had  a  spacious 

'•  Penn  had  a  fine  coontry  residence,  sometimes  ealled  "  The  Falaoe,"  in  Books  county,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Delaware,  nearly  oppoeite  Boideotown.     It  was  eooatrucled  in  1683,  at  an  expense  of  $35,000, 
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ysTtl  hftir  way  to  Front  Street,  ornanffanted  with  a  double  row  of  venerable,  lofty  pine*, 
which  aflbrded  a  very  agreeable  rus  in  urbe 
in  the  heart  of  the  city."'  John  Adami  and 
other  memberB  of  the  flrBt  Continental  Con- 
grew  boarded  in  the  SlateTVof  Haitse  ;  and 
there  many  British  officers  had  lodgings  while 
the  city  was  in  possession  of  the  royal  troops 
iu  1778.  A  young  ladies'  boarding'School 
was  kept  there  at  one  time,  in  which  a 
daughter  of  General  Wayne  was  educated.* 
General  Arnold  occupied  it  as  his  residence 
while  military  governor  of  Philadelphia  in 
1778  ;  and  there  were  given  those  splendid 
entertainments  before  and  af^er  his  marriage 
Fiini'i  Uouac'  ^'^^  ^'"^  Shippen,  which  contributed  to  in- 

volve him  in  those  debts  that  aided  in  pro- 
ducing his  defection  to  the  American  cause. 

Strolling  down  South  Second  Street,  I  came  to  an  antiquated  building,  at  No.  1 77,  known 
as  "  Loxley's  House."  Its  gallery  iu  front  was  someliraea  used  as  a  preaching-place  by 
WhiteReld.  The  bouse  was  then  out  of  town,  over  "  the  Second  Street  Bridge."  In  front 
of  it  was  a  gentle  hill,  whose  slopes  aflbrded  a  fine  resting-place  for  the  immense  audiences 
who  listened  to  the  great  missionary.  On  that  hill  Captain  (afterward  General)  Cadwal- 
lader  used  to  drill  his  "  silk  stocking  company."*  Mr.  Iiosley,  the  first  owner  of  the  house, 
was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  under  Braddock,  and  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  that  general 
at  the  Great  Meadows. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  Loxlcy  House  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Quaker  named  William  Carrah,  or  Darrach, 
whose  wife,  Lydia,  was  a  true  heroine  and  patriot.  While 
the  British  had  possession  of  Philadelphia,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral made  his  quarters  at  Barrah's  ;  and  it  being  a  secluded 
■pot,  the  superior  officers  of  the  army  used  frequently  to  hold 
their  confidential  meetings  there.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  adjutant  general  ordered  Mrs,  Darrah  to  make  the  upper 
back  room  ready  for  the  reception  of  bis  friends,  who  were 

expected  to  stay  late  ;  "  And,"  he  added,  in  giving  his  order,  loxuw*  hom«, 

"  be  sure,  Lydia,  your  family  are  all  in  bed  at  an  early  hour," 

His  manner  was  emphatic  ;  and  Mrs,  Darrah,  fearing  to  disobey,  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. The  order  impressed  her  quick  perception  with  curiosity,  and  she  resolved  to  know 
the  purport  of  the  meeting.  When  the  officers  came  the  family  were  in  bed,  Lydia  alone 
being  up  to  receive  them.  This  done,  the  retired  to  her  own  couch  without  undressing. 
She  was  restless,  and  at  length  a  higher  impulse  than  mere  curiosity  determined  her  to  be- 
come a  listener.  Softly  she  stole  from  her  room,  and,  without  shoes,  traversed  the  passage 
to  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the  oBicers  were  assembled.  She  applied  her  ear  to 
the  keyhole,  when,  after  a  few  minutes  of  silence  within,  a  voice  read  distinctly  an  order 
of  Sir  William  Howe  for  the  troops  to  quit  the  city  the  next  night,  and  march  out  to  an 
attack  upon  Washington's  camp  at  Whitemarsb.  Lydia  had  heard  enough,  and,  gliding 
back  to  her  room,  she  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.     In  a  few  minutes  there 

'  JUrmoin,  page  53. 

•  Waison'a  JnnaU  of  Philadtlphia,  i.,  1 63. 

•  Tbia  viev  is  froni  Second  Street.  The  building  is  oTimpcirled  brick,  except  the  modem  addilion  be- 
tween the  wings,  which  1*  now  cxicupied  as  a  clothing  store  bj  an  Israelite.  The  house  is  suITered  to  At- 
enj,  and  doulilless  the  broom  of  improvement  will  soon  sweep  it  away,  as  a  ciunberer  of  valuable  ground. 

•  Watson,  i.,  412. 
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wu  &  rap  at  the  door  ;  she  knew  its  meaning,  and  feigned  deep  slamber.  At  the  third 
knock  she  arose  quickly,  and  let  the  adjutant  general  and  his  friends  depart. 

Mrs,  Darrah  now  possessed  a  momentous  secret.  She  was  a  true  friend  to  her  country, 
and  she  felt  that  she  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  that  quickly.  In  the  still  hour  of  the 
night  she  sent  up  a  silent  petition  for  heavenly  guidance,  and  at  dawn  she  was  astir.  She 
awoke  her  husband,  and  informed  him  that  flour  was  wanted  for  family  nie,  and  that  she 
must  go  immediately  to  Frankford  for  it,  a  common 
occurrence  in  those  days.'  It  was  a  cold  Becemher 
Decembers,     moming,  the  snow  several  inches  deep 

1"^-  upon  the  ground.     On  foot,  and  with  her 

bag  ia  hand,  she  started  on  her  errand,  stopping 
at  the  head-quarters  of  General  Howe'  to  obtain  a 
passport  to  leave  the  oily.  Mrs.  Darrah  reached 
Frankford,  nearly  five  railea  distant,  at  an  early  boor, 
and,  leaving  her  bag  at  the  mill,  pressed  forward  to- 
ward the  American  outposts  to  inform  Washington 
of  the  intended  night  attack.      She  met  Lieutenant-  , 

colonel  Craig,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  eom- 

mander-in- chief  to  gain  informBtion  respecting  the  enemy.  To  him  she  told  the  secret,  and, 
hastening  back  to  the  mill,  shouldered  the  bag  of  flour,  and  returned  home  with  a  heart  full 
of  thankfulness  for  being  made  an  instrument  of  usefulness  to  her  country,  as  she  believed, 
and  as  the  result  proved. 

From  her  window,  on  that  cold  starry  night  which  succeeded  her  moming  mission,  she 
watched  the  departure  of  the  British  troops  to  make  the  attack  on  Washington's  camp. 
And  again  she  watched  from  that  window  when  the  distant  roll  of  a  drum  heralded  their 
return  from  "a  fool's  errand,"  indeed  ;  for,  "  forewarned,  forearmed,"  the  Americans  were 
on  the  alert,  and  fully  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy  when  they  came.  Foiled,  the  British 
returned  to  their  encampment  in  the  city.  The  adjutant  general  came  to  his  quarters.  He 
summoned  Lydia  to  his  room,  and,  locking  his  door  with  an  air  of  mystery,  bade  hec  bo 
seated.  "  Were  any  of  your  family  up,  Lydia,"  he  asked,  "  on  the  night  when  I  received 
company  in  this  house?"  "No,"  she  unhesitatingly  replied;  "they  all  retired  at  eight 
o'clock."  This  was  true,  though  Lydia  afterward  arose.  "It  is  very  strange,"  said  the 
officer.  "You,  I  know,  Lydia,  were  asleep,  for  I  knocked  at  your  door  three  times  before 
you  heard  me  ,  yet  it  is  certain  that  we  were  betrayed.  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive who  could  have  given  information  to  Washington  of  our  intended  attack  !  On  arriv- 
ing near  bis  encampment,  we  found  his  cannon  mouated,  his  troops  under  arms,  and  so  pre- 
pared at  every  point  to  receive  us,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  march  back  without  in- 
joring  our  enemy,  like  a  parcel  of  fools."'  Mrs,  Darrah  enjoined  Lieutenant-colonel  Craig 
not  to  disclose  her  name,  for  she  feared  the  fury  of  the  enemy  ;  history  has  therefore  omitted 
the  name  of  Lydia  Darrah  in  its  record  of  events  at  that  time,  and  left  well-authenticated 
tradition  alone  to  embalm  it.* 

I  walked  down  to  the  navy  yard,  and  visited  the  old  Swedes'  Church,  on  Swanson  Street, 
near  by.     Its  present  pastor,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Clay,  permitted  me  to  view  its  interior. 

'  See  page  4S, 

*  General  Howe's  quarters  wore  in  a  house  on  High  Street,  one  door  east  from  the  soulheaat  comer  of 
Sixth  Street,  where  Presidenl  Wuhinglon  resided.  Three  houses,  Nos.  192  to  194  High  Street,  dow  oo 
copy  the  site  of  this  maDsion.'   This  view  ia  copied,  hy  permission,  from  Watson's  Jnnati. 

'  Mra.Elletl's  Womm  of  thi  StvoliUion,  l,  171. 

'  Washington,  in  s  letter  to  Conftress,  dated  "  Whiteraarah,  10th  December,  1777,"  mentions  the  fact 
that,  on  Thnrsday  night  previous,  Howe,  with  all  his  force,  left  the  city,  and  the  next  morning  appeared  On 
iPheslnnt  Hill,  in  front  of  the  American  right  wing.  He  saya,  "  From  a  variety  of  intelligence,  I  had  reason 
to  expect  that  General  Howe  was  preparing  to  give  iis  a  general  action."  Writing  to  Governor  "Living- 
stoQ  on  the  1 1th,  he  says,  Howe  "  came  oat  with  his  whole  force  but  Thnrsday  eTeniog,  and,  after  maneo. 
vBring  round  lU  till  the  Monday  following,  decamped  very  hastily,  and  marched  back  to  Philadelphia." 
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Within  uid  without  it  has  been  loo  much  modeniized  to  give  a  very  perfect  idea  of  ita  original 
appearajice.  la  its  burial  incloeuTe,  among  graves  that  were  digged  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
rest  the  lemains  of  Wilson,  the  great  American  omithologiat.  Here  was  (he  first  burial-placf 
in  Philadelphia,  and  here  was  oflered  the  first  ChriBtian  woisbip  upon  the  weglem  bank  of  the 
Delaware  above  the  Schuylkill. 

Fronting  the  rivet,  near  the  present  navy-yaid,  stood  Whajlon's  Mansimi-hou^,  with  broad 
lawns  and  etately  trees  around  it.  The  building  ia  yet  [185-1]  there,  on  Fifili  Stieet,  devoted 
to  mechanical  [flirpoees.  There,  on  Monday,  the  18th  of  May,  1778,  was  given  a  great  enter' 
taiument  in  honor  of  Sir  Wilham  Howe  and  his  brother  Richard,  earl  Howe  (the  naval  com- 
mander), the  former  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  America.  It  was  called  the  Mixhian- 
%a,  an  ItaUan  word  signifying  a  medley.  This  entertainment  was  probably  the  most  magnifi- 
cent exhibition  of  extravagance  and  folly  ever  witnessed  in  America.  It  very  properly  drew 
forth  the  indignant  comments  of  not  only  the  Whigs  in  America,  but  of  the  true  friends  of  gov- 
ernment here  and  in  England,  as  an  appropriate  finale  to  the  sensualities  of  the  British  army 
during  its  winter  encampment  in  Philsdelphia,'  The  loose  discipline  of  the  army,  during  those 
NX  months  of  idleness,  did  more  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  enemy  than  all  the  battles  they 
had  yet  experienced  here,  and  fully  justified  the  remark  of  Franklin,  that  "  General  Howe  baa 
not  taken  Philadelphia — Philadelphia  has  taken  General  Howe."  Major  Andre,  in  the  sub- 
joined letter*  to  a  friend,  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Mischianza.  It  was  pubUshed 
in  the  Aimual  Roister,  a  London  magazine,  for  the  year  1778. 

'  The  fallowing  adverliiement,  which  appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  while  Ihe  Briiuh  had  pouemiou 
of  the  ciiy,  will  gerve  to  show  the  impudent  prDfligBof  of  some  of  Ibe  English  odicers  at  that  time . 
"  Wsnted  lo  hire  with  two  single  genllemen,  n  yowag  inMnan.  to  act  in  the  eapacilf  of  housekeeper,  anil 
who  can  occasionally  put  her  hand  to  any  thing,  Eztraragant  wages  will  be  given,  and  no  charatltr  re- 
qaired.  Anj  young  woman  who  chooses  to  offer,  may  5e  further  inforoied  at  the  bar  of  the  City  Tavern," 
— WaUon'i  Jnnatt,  ii.,  268. 

•  "Plia.dBlph)».Mi7iaiT78. 

"  For  the  first  lime  in  my  life  I  write  to  yon  with  nn willingness.     The  sfaip  thai  carries  home  Sir  Wili. 
lam  Howe  will  convey  this  letter  to  you  ;  and  not  even  the  pleasure  of  converainp  with  my  Triend  can  se. 
CNire  me  from  the  general  dejeclion  I  see  around  me,  or  remove  the  share  I  must  take  in  the  universal  re 
grel  and  disappniniment  which  his  approaching  departure  hath  spread  ihroujihoai  ihe  army.    We  see  him 
taken  from  us  at  a  time  when  we  most  stand  in  need  of  so  skillFul  and  popolar  a  commander ;  when  ihe  ex- 
perience of  three  years,  and  the  knowledge  he  hath  acquired  of  the  country  and  Ihe  people,  have  added  to 
ibe  confldence  we  always  placed  in  his  conduct  and  abililtes.     You  know  he  was  ever  a  favorite  with  Ibe 
military;  bnl  the  aOeclion  and  attachment  which  all  ranks  of  officers  in  Ibis  army  bear  him  can  only  be 
known  by  those  who  have  at  this  lime  seen  them  in  their  effects.     I  do  not  believe  therp  ia  upon  record  an 
instance  of  a  oommander-in-chier  having  so  universally  endeared  himself  to  those  under  his  commend,  or  of 
one  who  received  such  signal  and  flattering  proofs  of  their  love.     That  our  sentiments  might  be  the  more 
univenally  and  unequivocally  known,  it  was  resolved  amon^  ua  that  we  should  give  him  as  splendid  an  en- 
tertainment as  the  shortness  of  the  time  and  oui  present  silUBlion  would  allow  us.      For  the  expenses,  the 
whole  army  would  have  most  cheerfully  eonlrihuted  ;  but  it  was  requisite  to  draw  Ihe  line  somewhere,  and 
twenly-lwo  fleld-oflicera  joined  in  a  subscription  adequate  lo  the  plan  they  meant  lo  adopt.     I  know  your 
euriinity  will  be  raised  on  this  occasion ;  I  shall  therefore  give  you  as  pajtio- 
dUt  an  account  of  our  Hischianza  as  I  have  been  able  lo  collect.     From  the 
name,  you  will  perceive  tbat  it  was  made  up  of  a  variety  of  enlenainmenia 
Foar  of  ihe  genllemea  subscribers  were  appointed  managers — Sir  John  Wrot- 
llesly.  Colonel  O'Hara,  Major  Gardiner,  and  Mootresor,  the  chief  engineer. 
On  the  tickets  of  admission,  which  Ibey  gave  out  for  Monday  Ihe  18lh,  was  en- 
graved, in  a  shield,  a  view  of  the  see,  wilh  the  setting  sun,  and  on  a  wreath, 
the  wQids  LiKto  ditrtdtnt,  auclo  tplmdort  rtntrgam.     At  the  top  was  the  gen- 
eral's crest,  wilh  Vivt  vali  I    All  around  the  shield  ran  a  vignette,  and  various 
military  trophies  filled  up  Ihe  ground.*    A  grand  regalta  began  the  enlertain- 
ment.     It  consisted  of  three  divisions.    In  the  first  waa  the  Ferret  galley,  wilh 
Sir  William  and  Lord  Howe,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Ihe  officere  of  their  suites,  and 
some  ladies.     The  Comwatlis  galley  hroni^bt  up  the  rear,  having  on  board 
(General  Knyphausen  and  his  soile,  three  Brilish  generals,  and  a  party  of  la- 
dies.    On  eaeb  quarter  of  these  galleys,  and  forming  their  division,  were  five 
Sat-boals,  lined  with  green  cloth,  and  with  ladies  and  gentlemeo.     In  front  of 

Ihe  whole  were  three  aal-boata,  wilh  a  band  of  mnaio  in  each.     Sia  bargea      ma  Juiw  WacroasLY  t 
•  Sn-  nsMI  pan.  I  TUs  U  fr«  ■  ■Dbaialle  cat  bj  Mijor  Aadr*. 

H.  G 
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The  beautiful  lawns  and  noble  trees  arouad  the  Wiarton  Mansion-bouae,  the  «eene  of  the 
wicked  folly  of  the  enemies  of  freedom  in  the  midBt  of  a  Buffering  people,  have  long  Bince  dis- 

tuitred  aboDl  each  fltuk,  10  keep  oiT  ihe  awarm  o(  botts  tliBt  eovered  the  rivet  from  side  to  aide.  The  gal- 
leys were  dressed  out  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  streamers,  and  in  each  flal-boat  vu  displayed  the  flag  at 
its  own  diriaion.  In  the  stream,  opposite  the  i-en- 
ler  of  the  city,  the  Fanny,  armed  abip,  magnilicenl- 
ly  decorated,  was  placed  ac.anohor,  and  at  some 
diatance  ahead  lay  hia  majesly'a  skip  Roebuck,  with 
the  admiral's  flaf;  hoisled  at  the  fore-topmasl  head. 
The  transport-ships,  extending  in  a  line  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  appeared  with  colora  flying,  and 
crowded  with  spectators,  as  were  also  the  opening 
of  Ihe  seveml  whorvHS  on  ahora,  exhibiting  the  moat 
picturesque  and  enlivening  scene  the  eye  coald  de- 
■ire.  The  rendeivous  was  at  Knight's  Wharf;  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  city.'  Bj  half  past 
four  the  whole  company  was  embarked,  and  the 
ngoal  being  mode  by  the  Vigilant's  manning  ship, 
the  three  divisions  rowing  alowly  down,  preserving 
tbeir  proper  intervals,  and  keeping  lime  to  Ihe  ma- 
aio  that  led  the  fleet.  Arrived  between  the  Fanny 
and  Ihe  Market  Wharf,  a  signal  was  made  from  one 
of  the  boats  ahead,  and  the  wfaole  lay  upon  their 
oars,  while  the  music  played  God  Savt  Iht  Sing, 
and  three  cheers  given  from  Ihe  vessels  were  re- 
turned from  Ihe  multitude  on  shore.  By  this  time 
the  flood-tide  became  loo  rapid  for  the  galleys  to 
advance ;  they  were  thcrefora  quilled,  and  Ihe  ciWB- 
Ui.cuuHu  TioiiT.i  '         pany  disposed  of  in  ditfercnt  barges.      Tbis  ollera- 

tion  broke  in  on  the  order  of  procession,  but  was 
nccenaiy  lo  give  sulBcienl  lime  for  displaying  the  enlcnainment  that  waa  prepared  on  shore.  The  land- 
ing-place was  at  the  old  fort,'  a  little  to  the  soulhward  of  The  town,  fronting  the  building  prepared  far  the 
ireceptioD  of  the  company,  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  water  by  a  gentle  ascent.  As  soon  as  the 
ceneral'a  barge  was  seen  to  push  from  the  shore,  a  salulo  of  seventeen  guns  was  fired  from  tho  Roebuck, 
and,  after  some  interval,  by  the  same  number  from  the  Vigilant,  The  company,  aa  they  disembarked,  ar- 
ranged themselves  into  a  line  of  procession,  and  advanced  ibrough  an  avenue  formed  by  two  fliea  of  gren- 
adiera,  and  a  line  of  light  horae  supporting  each  file.  This  avenue  led  to  a  square  lawn  of  one  hundred  aad 
Btly  yards  on  each  side,  lined  with  troops,  and  properly  prepared  for  the  exhibition  of  a  lilt  and  tournament, 
according  to  the  customs  and  ordinance  of  ancient  chivalry.  We  proceeded  through  (be  center  of  lh« 
square.  The  music,  consisting  of  all  the  binda  of  the  army,  moved  in  front.  The  managera,  with  favon 
of  blue  and  white  ribbons  in  their  breasts,  followed  next  in  order.  The  general,  admiral,  and  the  rest  of 
ihe  company  proceeded  promiscuously.  In  front  appeared  the  building,  bounding  the  view,  through  a  viat« 
formed  by  two  triumphal  arches,  erected  al  proper  intervals  in  a  line  with  the  landing-place.  Two  pavU- 
iona,  with  rows  of  benches,  rising  one  above  Ihe  other,  and  serving  as  the  advanced  wings  of  the  first  tri- 
umphal  arch,  received  the  ladies,  while  the  gentlemen  arranged  Ihemaelvea  in  convenient  order  on  each 
tide.  On  the  front  seat  of  each  pavilion  were  placed  seven  of  the  principal  young  ladies  of  Ihe  country, 
dressed  in  Turkish  habits,  and  wearing  in  their  lurbans  the  favors  with  which  Ihey  meant  Ic  reward  the 
several  knights  who  were  to  contend  in  their  honor.  These  arrangements  were  soarce  mode,  when  tho 
sooaA  of  trumpets  was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  a  band  of  knights,  dressed  in  ancient  habits  of  white  and 
red  ailk,  and  mounted  on  gray  horses,  richly  Caparisoned  in  trappings  of  the  same  colora,  entered  the  list, 
attended  by  their  esquires  on  foot,  in  suitable  apparel,  in  the  following  order :  four  trumpeters,  properly 
habited,  iheir  trumpets  decorated  with  small  pendant  banners;  a  herald  in  his  robe  of  ceremony;  on  hia 
lunio  was  the  device  of  hia  band  ;  two  rosea  latenwined,  with  the  mono,  We  droop  lehen  ttparalcd.  Lord 
Cathcart,  superbly  mounleil  on  a  managed  horse,  appeared  as  chief  of  these  knighls;  two  young  black 
slaves,  with  sashes  and  drawers  of  blue  and  while  silk,  wearing  large  silver  clasps  round  Iheir  necks  utd 
arms,  their  breiuls  and  shoulders  bare,  held  his  stimips.  On  his  right  band  walked  Captain  Haaard,  and 
on  his  left  Captain  Brownlow,  his  two  esquires,  one  bearing  his  lance,  the  other  hia  ahield.  His  device  wa« 
Cupid  riding  on  a  lion ;  the  motto,  Surmounifd  byLori.    His  lordship  appeared  in  honor  of  Miss  Auohmuij. 

>  A  Utae  dUtiDce  above  Oib  prcwnl  Vine  Street. 

>  This  It  1  copT  ofttis  HUchionza  'Hclcrt,  one  half  the  die  of  the  original,  wblrb.  with  the  drawing  of 
pagi  100,  wars  laads  bf  MiOor  Andrft  TtieM  were  preKsted  to  John  P.Wataon.  Eaq..  by  MIm  Cnlg.  a 
parliclpatad  b  tfasyiH.  Thne  cnricma  ^Uea  ara  attached  to  maBw^pt  ubiIb  ;f  ■'Mladelplila.  pn>par«9 
bj  blm  generoDitT  preaiinl«l  to  Ihe  Franklin  Library  of  Ihalcllr 

'  A  Unld  below  the  present  nary  .yard 
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ippe&red,  and  the  itieets  and  lanea  of  the  expaodiog  city  cover  the  site.     Let  ua  turn  frotn 
the  tpot  and  its  auociationa,  and  make  our  way  back  to  the  city  proper. 

"  Then  came  in  order  (he  knighu  of  his  band,  each  altended  bj  his  sqnire,  bearing  his  lanoe  snd  ahietd. 
"  First  hnighl,  Honorable  Captain  Cathcan,'  in  honor  of  Miss  N.  While  j  squire,  Capliim  Pelers)  de- 
vice, a  heart  and  sword ;  motlo,  Lrmt  a*d  honor. 

"Second  knighi,  Lieutenant  Bjprov?,  in  honor  oT  Miss  Craig;  squire,  Lieutenant  Nich- 
ols I  device,  Cupid  tricing  a  circle  -,  matlo,  Wilhoal  tnd. 

"  Third  knighl,  Cnptain  Andre,'  in  honor  of  Miss  P.  Chew ;  squire,  Lieulenant  An- 
dre {  device,  two  game-CDclcs  fighting  ;  motto,  No  rival. 

"  Fourth  knight.  Captain  Horneck,  in  honor  of  Miss  N.  Redman ;  squire,  Lieaienant 
Talbot;  device,  a  buming  heart;  motto,  Abunct  can  not  tzttHgnUk. 

"  Fifth  knight,  Capuin  Matthews,  in  honor  of  Miss  Bond  ;  squire,  Lieetenanl  Ham- 
ilton ;  device,  a  winged  heart ;  motto,  Earh  fair  hy  tumi. 

"  Sixth  knight.  Lieutenant  Sloper,  in  honor  of  Miss  M.  Shippen  ;'  squire,  Lieuleninl 
Brown;  device,  a  heart  and  sword;  raoWo,  Honor  and  ihi  fair. 

"  After  they  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  square,  and  saluted  the  ladies  as  they  passeii 
CuTAiH  CiiHCiiT.  before  the  pavilions,  they  ranged  themselves  in  a  line  with  that  lo  which  were  the  ladies 
of  their  device;  and  their  hersld  (Mr.  Beaumont],  advancing  into  the  center  of  the 
square,  after  (he  flourish  of  trumpets,  proclaimed  the  following  challenge  :  '  The  knights  of  the  Blended 
Rose,  by  me  their  herald,  proclaim  and  assert  that  the  ladies  of  the  Blended  Rose  excel  in  wil.  beauty,  and 
every  accomplishment,  those  of  (he  whole  world ;  and  should  any  knight  or  knights  be  so  hardy  as  to  dis- 
pate  or  deny  it,  Ihey  are  ready  to  enter  the  list  with  them,  and  maintain  their  assertions  by  deeds  of  arms, 
according  tn  the  laws  of  ancient  nhivalrj.'  At  the  third  repetition  of  the  challenge,  (be  sound  of  trumpeis 
was  heard  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  and  another  herald,  with  four  trumpeters,  dressed  in  black 
and  orange,  i^loped  into  [he  list.  Ha  was  met  by  the  herald  of  the  Blended  Rose,  and,  after  a  short  par- 
ley, (hey  both  advanced  in  front  of  the  pavilions,  when  the  black  herald  (Lieulenant  More)  ordered  his  trum- 
pets (o  sound,  and  then  proclaimed  defiance  to  the  challenge  in  the  following  words : 

" '  The  fcnighta  of  the  Burning  Mountnin  present  themselves  here,  not  lo  contest  by  words,  but  to  dis. 
prove  by  deeds,  the  vainglorious  asserlian  of  the  knights  of  the  Blcndnl  Rose,  snd  enter  these  lists  to  main- 
tain that  the  ladies  of  the  Burning  Mountain  are  not  excelled  in  beauty,  virtue,  or  accomplishments  by  any 

"  He  (hen  returned  to  the  part  of  the  barrier  through  which  he  had  entered,  and  shortly  after,  the  black 
knighu,  Bllended  by  (heir  squires,  rode  into  (he  lists  in  the  following  order : 

"  Four  trumpeters  preceding  the  herald,  on  whose  tunic  was  represented  a  inounlain  sending  forth  flames ; 
motto,  I  bwrnformrt. 

"  Captain  Watson,  of  the  Guards,  as  chief,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  suit  of  blaclc  and  orange  silk,  and 
mounted  on  a  block,  managed  horse,  with  trappings  of  the  same  colors  with  bis  own  dress,  appeared  in 
honor  of  Miss  Franks.  He  was  attended  in  the  same  manner  as  Lord  Cathcart.  Captain  Scott  bore  hil 
lanoe,  and  Lieutenant  Lyttleton  his  shield.  The  device,  a  heart,  with  a  wreath  of  Bowers ;  motto,  Lett 
and  glor^f. 

"  First  knight.  Lieutenant  Underwood,  in  honor  of  Miss  S.  Sbippen ;  sqnire,  Ensign  Haverkam ;  device, 
a  pelican  feeding  her  young ;  motto,  for  IAok  1  lovt. 

"  Second  knight.  Lieutenant  Winyard,  in  honor  of  Miss  P.  Shippen  ;  squire.  Captain  Bosoawen )  device, 
a  bay  leaf;  motto,  Vnt^wyngtahlt. 

"  Third  knight.  Lieutenant  Delaval,  in  honor  of  Miss  B.  Bond  ;  squire.  Captain  Thome  ;  device,  a  heart 
aimed  at  by  several  arrows,and  struck  by  one  ;  mollo,  Oiifjr  «k  pin-ci  nx. 

"  Fourth  knight,  Monsieur  Montluissant  (Lieutenant  of  the  Hessian  chasseurs),  in  honor  of  Miss  R.  Red- 
man ;  squire.  Captain  Campbell ;  device,  a  sunflower  turning  toward  the  sun  ;   motto,  Tt  viti  a  van*. 

"  Fifth  knight,  Lieutenant  Hubbard,  in  honor  of  Miss  S.  Chew ;  squire.  Lieutenant  Briscoe  ;  device,  Cd- 
pid  piercing  a  coat  of  mail  with  his  arrow ;  motto.  Proof  to  all  but  Lovt. 

"  Siilh  knight.  Brigade-major  Tarllon,  in  honor  of  Miss  W.  Smith;  squire,  Ensign  Heart;  device,  a 
light  dragoon  ;  motlo,  Swift,  vigilant,  and  bold. 

"  After  they  had  rode  round  the  lists,  and  made  Iheir  obeisance  to  the  ladies,  they  drew  up  fronting  the 
Wbite  Knights ;  and  the  chief  of  these  having  thrown  down  his  gauntlet,  the  chief  of  the  Black  Knights 
directed  his  esquire  to  take  it  up.  The  knights  then  received  their  lances  from  their  esquires,  fixing  their 
."hields  on  their  left  arms,  and,  making  a  genera!  salute  to  each  other  by  a  very  graceful  movement  of  theii 
lances,  turned  round  to  take  their  career,  and,  encountering  io  full  gallop,  shivered  their  spears.  In  the 
>econd  and  third  encounter  they  discha^ed  their  pistols.  In  the  fourth,  Ibey  fought  with  their  swords 
At  length  the  two  chiefs,  sptirrjng  forward  into  the  center,  engaged  foriou<'ly  in  single  combat,  till  tbe  mar- 
shal of  the  field  (Major  Gwyne)  rushed  in  between  the  chiefs,  and  declared  that  the  fair  damsels  of  tbe 

■  Captain  (afterward  EvI)  Cnthcut  wmat  son  of  Lord  CuhCBTt.  the  chierof  the  knighu  on  tfaEi  oecisloiL 

>  Alterwird  lltjar  Anirt,  TbB}uSj\ii  whcue  honarhe  ippeired  wu  dmughler  oTChlEfJiuliee  Chaw.  HU  iqojn  was  Us 
brother,  ■  TOolh  afnlneleni,  whom  ibi  king  mrterirird  knighted,  x  necHonrd  on  pigeTST,  tol,  1. 

>  Afterward  the  wife  of  t^enenl  Arnold. 
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Uiior  Aodrt'i  DeKripUOB  of  Ibc  UIkUuii. 

Oa  Walnut  Street,  ne&T  Sixth,  was  the  prison  used  u  the  British  Frovoit  in  1776. 
It  was  uodei  the  charge  of  that  JQfamouily  cruel  scouudrel,  Captain  CunniDgham,  a  burly, 

Blanded  Roae  and  Burning  Mountain  were  perfectly  aaiufled  wilh  Ibe  proors  ol  love  and  the  signal  feat* 
o(  valor  given  bv  their  respective  knights,  and  cotnmanded  ihem,  u  Ihej  priied  the  falure  favon  of  their 
mistreuei,  that  they  would  inslaoliy  desiit  from  further  combat.  Obedience  being  paid  by  (he  cbieb  to 
this  order,  ibey  Joined  their  respeetiva  bands.  The  While  Knigbti  and  their  attendante  filed  ofl"  to  (fae  led, 
the  Black  Knights  to  the  rigbl,  and,  after  passing  each  oiber  at  ihe  lower  side  of  the  quadrangle,  moved 
up  alternately  till  tfaey  approached  the  pavilions  of  the  ladies,  when  they  gave  a  general  salute. 

"  A  pasaape  being  now  opened  between  the  iwo  pavilions,  the  kuigfats,  preceded  by  their  squires  and 
the  bands  of  music,  rode  through  the  first  triumphal  arch,  and  arranged  tbemselvei  to  Ihe  right  and  left. 
Tbis  arch  was  erecled  in  honor  of  Lord  Kowe.     >t  presented  two  fronts,  in  the  Tuscan  order ;  the  pedi- 
ment was  adorned  with  various  naval  trophies,  and  at  top  was  the  Hgare  of  Neptune,  with  a  trident  in  bis 
rij^ht  hand.     In  a  niche  on  each  side  stood  a  sailor  witb  a  drawn  cutlass.  -  Three  plumes  of  feathers  were 
placed  on  the  summit  of  eacb  wing,  and  in  the  entablature  was  this  inscription*  Lati*  illi  dtbtlur,  tl  almi 
gratia  inajor.    The  interval  between  the  two  arches  was  an  avenue  three  hundred  feet  long  and  thirtjr-four 
broad.     It  was  lined  on  each  side  wilh  a  tile  of  troops  ;  and  the  colors  of  all  Ihe  army,  planted  at  proper 
distances,  bad  a  beautiful  effect  in  diversifying  Ibe  scene.     Between  these  colors  the  knights  and  squires 
took  thei.  stations.     The  bands  continued  to  play  several  pieces  of  martial  music.     The  company  moved 
forward  in  procession,  with  the  ladies  in  the  Turkish  habits  in  front;  as 
these  passed,  tbey  were  saluted  by  tbeir  knights,  who  then  dismounted  and 
joined  them ;  and  in  ibis'  order  we  were  all  conducted  into  a  garden  that 
fronted  Ihe  boose,  ibrougb  Ihe  second  triumphal  arch,  dedicated  to  the  gen- 
eral.    This  arcb  was  also  built  in  the  Tuscan  order.     On  the  interior  pari 
of  the  pediment  was  painted  a  plume  of  feathers,  and  various  military  tro- 
pfaies.      At  top  stood  the  figure  of  Fame,  and  in  the  entablalure  this  devioe, 
/,  ioi«,  jBo  er'rtiu  tua  ti  vocit ;  I  pedi  /auila.     On  (he  right-hand  pillar  waa 
placed  a  bomb-shell,  and  on  (ho  lell  a  flaming  hear(.      The  front  next  tbe 
house  was  adorned  with  preparations  for  flre-works.    From  the  garden  we 
ascended  a  fli}>bt  of  steps  covered  with  carpets,  whicb  led  into  a  spacious 
ball;  tbe  panels  painled  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,'  inolosing  festoons  of 
while  marble  j  tbe  surbase,  and  all  below,  was  black.     In  this  ball,  and  in 
the  adjoining  apartments,  were  prepared  tea,  lemonade,  and  other  cooling 
llqaors,  1o  which  the  company  seated  themselves;  during  which  time  the 
knights  came  in,  and  on  the  knee  received  Iheir  fa.voni  from  Iheir  respective 
ladies.      One  of  these  rooms  was  al^erward  appropriated  for  the  use  of  tbe 
faro-table.    As  you  entered  it,  yon  saw,  on  a  panel  over  Ihe  chimney,  aoor- 
oucopia,  exuberantly  filled  with  flowers  of  (he  richest  colors;  over  the  door, 
as  you  went  out,  another  represented  itself  shrunk,  reversed,  and  emptied. 
"  From  these  apartments  we  were  condocled  up  to  a  ball-room,  decorated 
HEAD-Daiss  roil  Tun  MiscHtim^)  in  a  light,  elegant  style  of  painting.     The  ground  was  a  pale  blue,  paneled 
rroiD  *  Dh*inc  b;  Hajat  Afldn.         wilb  a  small  gold  bead,  and  in  the  interior  filled  with  dropping  festoons  of 
flowers  in  their  natural  colors.     Below  the  surbaae  Ihe  ground  of  rose-pink, 
vrith  drapery  festooned  in  blue.     These  decorations  were  hoigbtened  by  eighty-five  mirrors,*  decked  wilh 
rose-pink  silk  ribbons  and  artificial  flowers  ;  and  in  the  intermediate  spaces  were  thirty-four  branches  with 
wax-lights,  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner. 

"  On  the  same  floor  were  four  drawing-rooms,  with  side-boards  of  refreshments,  decora(ed  and  lighted  in 
the  same  style  and  teste  as  the  ball-room.  The  hall  was  opened  by  the  knights  and  tbeir  ladies,  and  Ihe 
dances  continued  till  ten  o'clock,  when  the  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  rock- 
ets began  the  fire-works.  These  were  planned  by  Captain  Montressor,  the  chief  engineer,  and  consisted 
of  twenty  different  exhibitions,  displayed  under  bis  direction  «'i(h  ihe  happiss(  success,  and  in  tbe  highest 
style  of  beanly.  Toward  Ihe  conclusion,  tbe  interior  part  of  the  triumphal  arch  was  illuminated,  amid  an 
uninterrupted  flight  of  rackets  and  bursting  of  balloons.    Tbe  military  trophies  on  each  side  aaiomed  a  va- 

I  Ths  chief  porHoDi  of  the  decontJDDi  were  pitotcdbj  Major  Andr«  and  Ctpt^aOiirerDeUncjr.DrNew  York.  TheSleDiu 
Burbis  wna  on  einru.  [a  imtuiloii  of  Kene  pnlnling  [n  tbeiten.  Thejr  tita  piliitni  Ihe  icenery  for  the  Iheiter  tfau  «u  ntab. 
Il<b«d  Id  Pbilulelphla  tbtt  winter,  Ilia  proccedi  ol  wliich  were  givgn  to  Uw  widows  ind  orpbui  of  their  »ldlsn.  -WaUon'i  .f  ■. 
•uU$.  \l,  393. 

>  The  CDitDme  of  Uw  ladles  wu  ii  foUowi :  Ibtws  of  Ibe  Blnitd  Una  ■  white  dlk,  called  ■  Pilmaiaa.ftmnlng  ■  aowiDg  robe. 
udopes  In  front  (o  thewalali  Ifae  pinkaaah  ill  bieliea  wids.  and  Hiled  ?ritb  apaoglea ;  tbe  sboai  ud  •torkinga  also  ipangled  i 
0ie  hfiad^lma  naore  towering  than  [he  drawing,  and  AUed  with  a  profiuion  of  poarla  and  jewela.  The  viU  wu  spaaglsd,  an^ 
edged  wllfa  aiiTCr  laee.  Tbe  lullea  of  Ibe  Bumitg  Jtfnituis  wore  white  uabea  edged  wilh  black,  and  black  (hminiDp  to  while 
rilk  FolaaaiH  gawna. 

There  were  do  liuUn  of  Bridib  oSceii  at  Ibe  eaU 
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ill-Ditured  IiishmaD  of  sixty  yean,  whose  conduct  u  provost  marthsl  here  and  in  New 
York  has  eoanected  his  name  with  all  that  is  detestable.  There  were  confined  the  Amer- 
ican prisonen  taken  at  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown,  many  of  whom  died  of  starvation  aft- 
er feeling  the  Ittsh  of  Cunningham's  whip,  or 
the  force  of  his  heavy  boot,  and  were  buried  in 
the  Potter's  Field  near  by,  now  the  beautiful 
Waskingron  Square.  It  makes  the  blood  cur- 
dle to  read  ot  the  sufferings  of  those  who  fell 
under  the  sway  of  that  monster,  so  devilish  in 
all  bis  ways.     The  miseries  of  others  seemed  to 

give  him  great  delight ;  and  often,  in  the  sight  jh,  wujtur  arun  Pusun.i 

of  the  starving  prisoners,  would  ho  kick  over  a 

pail  of  Mup,  or  scatter  a  basket  of  fruit  or  cold  victuals  which  some  benevolent  hand  had 
placed  upon  the  door-stone  with  the  hope  that  it  might  nourish  the  famished  soldiers  !  We 
■hall  meet  him  hereafter  as  provost  marshal  in  New  York.     Tradition  says  he  was  hung 

riety  of  traniparent  colon.  Tbe  ataell  and  flunin^  hoBrt  on  the  wings  aeot  Tortli  Chinese  foiinCaiDa,  aucceeded 
by  Bre-poU.  Fame  appeared  at  top,  spangled  wilh  sUrs,  and  from  hor  irumpel  blowing  ibe  following  de- 
vice in  lelten  o(  light :  Ln  Lauriiri  lont  immortiU.  J  lautnir  o(  rochels,  bursting  from  the  pedimeDI, 
concluded  tita/tu  ^artifice. 

"At  twelve  sapper  waa  announced,  and  large  foldlng-dnors,  hitherto  artfully  eonoealed,  being  suddenly 
thrown  open,  discovered  a  magnificent  saloon  of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  by  forty,  and  tweniy-two  feet  in 
height,  with  three  alcoves  on  each  side,  whieh  served  for  side-boaids.  The  ceiling  waa  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  and  the  sides  were  pointed  of  a  light  straw  color,  with  vine  leaves  and  festoons  of  flowers,  some  in 
a  bright,  some  in  a  darkish  green.  Fifty-six  large  pier-); lasses,  ornamented  with  green  silk  artiflcial  flow- 
ers and  ribbons;  one  hundred  branches,  with  three  lights  in  each,  trimmed  in  the  sanie  manner  as  the  mir< 
rors;  eighteen  lusters,  each  wilh  twenty-four  lights,  auspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  ornamented  as  the 
branches  j  three  hundred  wax  tapers,  disposed  along  the  Mipper-tahles ;  four  hundred  and  thirty  covers; 
twelve  hundred  dishea ;  twenly-jbur  black  slaves  in  Oriental  dresses,  with  silver  collars  and  bracelet!, 
ranged  in  two  lines,  and  bending  to  the  ground  as  the  general  and  admiral  approached  the  saloon ;  all 
tbeae,  forming  together  the  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  gay  objects,  and  appearing  at  once  as  we  entered 
by  an  eaay  descent,  exhibited  a  coup  fail  beyond  description  magnilicent. 

"  Toward  the  end  of  supper,  (he  herald  of  (he  Blended  Rose,  in  his  habit  of  ceremony,  attended  by^bis 
irumpels,  entered  the  saloon,  and  proclaimed  the  king's  health,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family ;  the  army 
and  navy,  with  their  respective  commanders ;  the  knifthia  and  their  ladies ;  the  ladies  Jn  general.  Each 
of  these  toasts  was  followed  by  a  flourish  of  music.  After  supper  we  returned  to  the  ball-room,  and  con- 
tinued to  dance  till  four  o'clock. 

''  Such,  my  rriend,  is  the  description,  though  a  very  faint  one,  of  the  moat  splendid  entertainment,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  given  hy  an  army  to  their  general.  But  what  must  be  more  grateful  to  Sir  William  Howe  is 
the  spirit  and  motive  from  which  it  was  given.  He  goea  from  this  to-morrow ;  hut,  as  I  understand,  be 
means  to  stay  a  day  or  two  with  bis  brother  on  board  tbe  Eagle,  at  Billingsport.  I  shall  not  seal  this  letter 
till  1  see  him  depart  from  Philadelphia " 

'  This  ediflue  waa  erected  in  1TT4,  and  taken  down  in  1836.  Tbe  beautiful  new  Athenteum  occupiea 
a  portion  of  the  ground  on  Sixth  Street,  and  the  remainder  is  covered  by  elegant  dwellings.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar faet  that  the  architect  who  constructed  it  was  the  first  person  iocarcerated  in  it.  He  was  a  Whig,  and. 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  British,  he  was  locked  up  in  that  prison.  The  Publit  Ltdgtr  of  June 
26th,  1837,  gives  an  account  of  an  armorial  drawing,  repreaenling,  in  bold  relief,  a  cuirass,  cavjue,  gorget, 
and  Roman  battle-ax,  with  radiating  apears,  which  waa  made  upon  an  arch  of  one  of  the  second  story  cells, 
by  Maraball,  an  English  engraver,  who  was  confined  there  for  many  years  for  counterfeiting  the  notes  of 
the  United  States  Bank.  He  was  the  son  of  the  notorious  "  Biig  and  Hatchet  Woman,"  of  St.  Giles's,  Lon- 
don,  who  followed  the  British  army  in  its  Continental  campaigns,  and  gathered  spoils  from  the  slain  awl 
wounded  on  tbe  field  of  battle.  Those  who  were  dead  were  readily  plundered,  and  the  wounded  as  readily 
dispatched.  This  woman  and  aon  were  master-spirits  in  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles's,  among  robbers  and 
connterfeiten.  The  gang  were  at  length  betrayed,  and  the  parent  and  child  fled  to  this  country,  bringing 
with  them  considerable  wealth  in  money  and  jewels.  They  lived  in  splendid  style  in  Philadelphia,  riding 
in  a  gorgeous  cream-colored  phnlon,  drawn  hy  richly-caperisoned  horses,  driven  tandem.  Their  means 
were  soon  exhausted,  when  tbe  son  married,  and  commenced  business  as  an  engraver.  He  counterfeited 
notes  of  the  United  States  Bank,  wat  detected,  and  in  1803  waa  sentenced  to  eighteen  years'  confinement 
and  hard  labor  in  the  Walnut  Street  Prison,  then  tbe  Stale  Penitentiary.  While  he. waa  in  priion,  bis 
mother,  who  had  wandered  away  from  Philadeljdiia  b  poverty  and  deititalion,  was  executed  in  another 
■Ute  for  a  fool  mnrder  and  aiton. 
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WMhington  Sqaare-  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affnin.  The  StHsretary*!  Ald» 

at  Newgate,  in  England  ;  but  the  records  of  that  prison,  examined  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  exhibit 
no  such  name. 

Washington  Square,  the  finest  promenade  in  Philadelphia,  Was  inclosed  and  set  apart 
as  a  <'  Potter*s  Field" — a  place  to  bury  strangers  in — in  1704,  and  was  used  for  that  pur- 
[K)se  until  within  the  last  thirty-five  years.  There  a  great  multitude  of  soldiers,  who  died 
of  the  small-pox  and  camp  diseases,  were  buried  in  1776—7.  It  was  indeed  a  Golgotha. 
Many  of  the  bodies,  buried  in  pits  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  square,  were  piled  upon  each 
other,  the  topmost  barely  covered  with  earth.  At  least  two  thousand  American  soldiers 
were  buried  there  within  the  space  of  eight  months.  The  bodies  of  hundreds  of  victims  of 
the  yellow,  fever,  in  1793,  there  found  a  resting-place.  At  that  time,  the  ground  being  full, 
interments  ceased.  It  was  made  a  public  walk  in  1815;  and  that  *' city  of  the  dead,*' 
shaded  by  sixty  or  seventy  varieties  of  trees,  is  now  traversed  daily  by  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  teeming  city  of  the  living  around  it. 

From  Washington  Square  I  walked  to  No.  13  South  Sixth  Street,  to  view  the  ancient 
edifice  on  the  premises  of  the  late  P.  S.  Duponccau,  Esq.,  mentioned  by  Watson,  in  his  An- 
nals, as  the  ••  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.*'*  I  was  disappointed,  for  improve- 
ment had  demolished  the  venerated  building,  and  stately  edifices,  dedicated  to  traffic,  occu- 
pied its  place.  Referring  to  this  building,  Mr.  Watson  observes  :  **  It  is  a  house  appropri- 
ately owned  by  such  a  possessor  [Duponoeau]  ;  for  in  it  he  who  came  as  a  volunteer  to 
join  our  fortune,  and  to  aid  our  cause,  as  a  captain  under  Baron  Steuben,  became  aflerward 
one  of  the  under  secretaries  to  our  minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  in  that  building  gave 
his  active  and  early  services.  In  the  year  1782—3,  under  that  humble  roof,  presided,  as 
our  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afl^airs,  the  Honorable  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Up  stairs,  in 
the  small  front  room  facing  the  street,  sat  that  distinguished  personage,  wielding,  by  his 
mind  and  pen,  the  destinies  of  our  nation.  In  the  adjoining  back  room  sat  the  two  under 
secretaries— Louis  R.  Morris,  since  governor  of  Vermont,*  and  our  venerated  citizen,  Mr.  Du- 
^<-^  ponceau.     These  having  charge  of  the  archives  of  the  nation, 

c>2/  ^^C^t^TtCt^tCC^     ^^®y  preserved  them  all  within  the  inclosure  of  a  small  wooden 

press !  The  only  room  down  stairs,  on  the  ground  floor,  was 
that  occupied  by  the  two  clerks  and  the  interpreter.  One  of 
these  clerks,  Mr.  Henry  Remsen,  was  afterward  president  of  a  bank  in  New  York ;'  and  the 
other,  Mr.  Stone,  has  been  governor  of  Maryland.  The  translator  was  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Tetard,  the  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed  Church."*  The  house,  at  that  time,  was  quite 
beyond  the  verge  of  city  population  ;  now  the  site  is  near  the  center  of  business.  There 
are  other  localities  of  lesser  note,  made  memorable  by  events  of  the  Revolution.  I  can  not 
note  them  all,  for  other  scenes  of  more  general  interest  demand  our  attention.  The  curious 
in  such  matters  may  find  a  full  reward  in  perusing  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia, 
which  contain  nearly  all  that  is  worth  remembering  of  the  past  of  that  city. 

The  sites  of  many  scenes  of  the  Revolution  are  covered  up  and  forgotten  forever.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  find  some  living  person  who  could  point  out  the  localities  of  the  intrenchments 
which  Howe  caused  to  be  thrown  up  across  the  isthmus  at  Philadelphia,  between  the  Del- 
aware and  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  place  of  the  encapipment  of  the  British  army  when  they 
first  occupied  the  city.  I  am  enabled,  however,  to  point  out  those  localities  through  the 
aid  of  a  more  reliable  cicerone  than  tradition,  a  rare  and  valuable  map  of  Philadelphia,' 
published  in  London  in  1779,  the  year  following  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  British 
It  was  drawn  by  competent  engineers  in  the  king's  service.  It  is  upon  the  same  scale  as 
the  plan  of  Philadelphia  published  in  Tanner's  Atlas  in  1843.  By  a  careful  comparison 
' ' — ' ~ — ~~ — ' • 

*  A  picture  of  this  building  may  be  found  on  page  656  of  this  volume. 

'  This  is  a  mistake.     Mr.  Morris  was  never  governor  of  Vermont.     He  was  clerk  of  the  lower  branch 
of  the  Legislature  of  that  state  in  1790,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1797  to  1803. 

'  Manhattan  Bank.  <  jSnnali,  i.,  423. 

*  This  map  is  entitled,  "  A  Plan  of  the  City  and  Environs  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  works  and  enoamiw 
ments  of  his  majesty's  forces,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  William  Howe,  K.B." 
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Rrittoh  Fortiileationa  in  Philadelphia.  The  Britiih  EncampmenL  Personal  Appearance  of  the  Britiith  Officer! 

of  the  two  I  have  obtained  the  following  result,  which  I  am  satisfied  is  quite  correct : 
The  line  of  intrenchments  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  extended  from  the  mouth 
of  Conoquonoque  Creek,  just  above  Willow  Street,  to  the  "Upper  Ferry"  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, then  nearly  on  a  line  with  Callowhill  Street.  They  consisted  of  ten  redoubts,  con- 
nected by  strong  palisades.  The  first  redoubt,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Queen'e 
Rangers,  under  Simcoe,  was  near  the  junction  of  Green  and  Oak  Streets,  and  then  near  the 
forks  of  the  roads  leading  to  Frankford  and  Kensington.  The  second  redoubt  was  a  little 
west  of  North  Second  and  Noble  Streets ;  the  third,  between  North  Fifth  and  Sixth,  and 
Noble  and  Buttonwood  Streets  ;  the  fourth,  on  Eighth  Street,  between  Noble  and  Button- 
wood  ;  the  fifth,  on  Tenth,  between  Buttonwood  and  Pleasant ;  the  sixth,  on  Buttonwood. 
between  Thirteenth  and  North  Broad  ;  the  seventh,  on  North  Schuylkill  Eighth,  between 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Hamilton  Street ;  the  eighth,  on  North  Schuylkill  Fifth  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  ;  the  ninth,  on  North  Schuylkill  Second,  near  Callowhill  Street ;  and 
the  tenth,  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  *•  Upper  Ferry.'* 

The  encampment  extended  westward  from  North  Fifth,  between  Vine  and  Callowhill,  as 
far  as  North  Schuylkill  Second.  The  Hessian  grenadiers  were  encamped  between  Callow- 
hill.  Noble,  Fifth,  and  Seventh  Streets.  The  foutth,  fortieth,  and  fifty-fifth  British  grena- 
diers, and  a  body  of  fusileers,  were  on  the  north  side  of  Callowhill,  between  Seventh  and 
Fourteenth  Streets.  Eight  regiments  lay  upon  higu  ground,  known  as  Bush's  Hills,  ex- 
tending from  Fourteenth,  nearly  on  a  line  with  Vine,  to  the  Upper  Ferry.  Near  the  re- 
doubt at  the  Ferry  was  another  body  of  Hessians.  The  Yagers,  horse  and  foot,  were  en- 
camped upon  a  hill  near  the  junction  of  North  Schuylkill  Front  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
On  the  Ridge  Road,  near  Thirteenth  Street,  and  on  Eighth,  near  Green,  were  corps  of  in- 
fantry. Light  dragoons  and  three  regiments  of  infantry  were  posted  near  a  pond  between 
Vine,  Race,  North  Eighth,  and  Twelfth  Streets.  Gray's,  or  **  Lower  Ferry,"  was  at  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Arsenal,  on  the  Schuylkill.  A  little  below  the  "  Middle  Ferry,"  at 
the  foot  of  Chestnut  Street,  on  the  Schuylkill,  was  a  fascine  redoubt,  and  near  it  the  sev- 
enty-first regiment  was  encamped.  Some  Yagers  were  stationed  at  the  •*  Point  House"  (set 
map  on  page  92),  opposite  Gloucester.  These  localities,  with  those  of  the  redoubts  men- 
tioned on  page  1 04,  were  all  out  of  the  city ;  its  extent  then  being  from  Christian  Street  on 
the  south,  to  Callowhill  Street  on  the  north,  or  the  boundary  of  Spring  Garden.  It  was  wid- 
est between  Arch  and  Walnut  Streets,  where  it  extended  from  the  Delaware  to  Ninth  Street.' 

When  winter  set  in,  many  of  the  troops,  and  all  the  officers,  occupied  the  public  build- 
ings and  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  also  the  old  British  barracks  in  the  Northern  Liberties. 
The  artillery  were  quartered  in  Chestnut  Street,  between  Third  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  the 
State  House  yard  was  made  a  park  for  their  use.      During  the  winter.  General  Howe  oc 
cupied  a  house  on  High  Street,  where  Washington  afterward  resided  ;*  his  brother.  Lord 

^  The  following  composed  the  entire  number  of  public  buildings  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time :  State 
House;  Market;  Jail;  Work-house;  Barracks,  built  in  1755;  College  and  Academy ;  City  Alms-house ; 
Quakers'  Alms-house ;  two  Quaker  meeting-houses ;  Christ  Church ;  Anabaptist  meeting-house ;  Presby- 
terian meeting-house ;  German  Lutheran  Church ;  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  St.  Paul's  Church ;  St.  Peter's 
Church  ;  the  Swedes'  Church ;  Quakers'  School-house ;  and  a  small  city  court-house.  The  hospital  and 
play-house  were  in  the  unsettled  part  of  the  town. 

*  See  engraving,  page  96-  Watson  has  the  following  notice  of  the  personal  appearance  of  some  of  the 
British  officers :  '^Sir  William  Howe  was  a  fine  figure,  full  six  feet  high,  and  well  proportioned,  not  un- 
like in  his  appearance  to  General  Washington.  His  manners  were  graceful,  and  he  was  much  beloved  by 
his  officers  and  soldiers  for  his  generosity  and  affability.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  his  successor,  was  short 
and  fat,  with  a  full  face  and  prominent  nose.  In  his  intercourse  he  was  reserved,  and  not  so  popular  as 
Howe.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  short  and  thick-set,  his  hair  somewhat  gray,  his  face  well  formed  and 
agreeable,  his  manners  remarkably  easy  and  affable.  He  was  much  beloved  by  his  men.  General  Kntp- 
iiAUSBN  was  much  of  the  German  in  his  appearance ;  not  tall,  but  slender  and  straight.  His  features  were 
sharp ;  in  manners  he  was  very  polite.  He  was  gentle,  and  much  esteemed.  He  spread  his  butter  uix)n 
his  bread  with  his  thumb  I  Colonel  Tarleton  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  stout,  strong,  heavily 
made,  large  masouiir  legs,  dark  complexion,  and  his  eyes  small,  black,  and  piercing.  He  was  very  active. 
General  Howe,  while  in  Philadelphia,  seized  and  kept  for  his  own  use  Mary  Pemberton's  ooach  and 
horses,  in  which  he  used  to  ride  about  town." — jinnalty  11.,  287. 
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Thms  of  the  Delaware  Frigate.  Torpedoes  aent  down  the  River  from  Bordentown.  **  Battle  of  Ao  Kega.* 

Howe,  resided  in  Chestnut  Street,  in  the  huilding  occupied  by  the  Fanners  and  Mechanics 
Bank  ;  General  Knyphausen  lived  in  South  Second,  opposite  Little  Dock  Street ;  Com- 
wallis's  quarters  were  in  Second,  above  Spruce  Street ;  and  Major  Andre  dwelt  in  Dr. 
Franklin's  mansion  in  a  court  back  from  High  Street.* 

As  soon  as  the  British  had  taken  possession  of  Philadelphia,  they  erected  three  batteries 
near  the  river,  to  protect  the  city  against  the  American  shipping.'  Before  the  batteries 
were  finished.  Commodore  Hazlewood  ordered  the  Delaware  and  Montgomery  frigates,  each 
of  twenty-four  guns,  and  the  sloop  Fly,  some  galleys  and  gondolas,  to  move  near  and  attack 
them.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September,  they  opened  a  cannonade  upon 
the  works.  The  Delaware  grounded,  at  the  falling  of  the  tide,  near  the  present  Up- 
per Ferry  to  Camden  from  Kensington,  and,  before  she  could  be  got  off,  the  guns  of  the 
British  batteries  compelled  her  colors  to  be  struck.  A  schooner  was  driven  ashore,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  vessels  escaped  down  the  river.  The  affair  was  badly  managed,  and  dis- 
aster followed.  These  batteries,  as  well  as  the  lines  of  fortifications  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Schuylkill,  have  long  since  passed  away. 

During  the  occupation  of  the  city,  the  enemy  were  annoyed  by  the  patriots  in  various 
ways.  In  January,  some  Whigs  at  Borddntown  sent  a  number  of  kegs  down  the  Delaware, 
which  were  filled  with  powder,  and  furnished  with  machinery,  in  such  a  manner  that,  on 
rubbing  against  any  object  in  the  stream,  they  would  immediately  explode.  These  torpe- 
does were  the  invention  of  Mr.  Bushnell,  of  Connecticut,  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
They  were  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  shipping  then  lying  in  the  river  op- 
posite Philadelphia.  It  so  happened  that,  on  the  very  night  when  these  kegs  were  sent  down, 
the  vessels  were  hauled  into  the  docks  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  ice  then  rapidly  forming. 
They  thus  escaped  mischief  One  of  these  kegs  exploded  near  the  city,  and  spread  general 
alarm.  Not  a  stick  or  chip  floated  for  twenty-four  hours  afterward  but  it  was  fired  at  by 
the  British  troops.  This  battle  of  tJie  kegs  furnished  the  theme  for  a  facetious  poem  from 
the  pen  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.* 

^  Mrs.  Bache,  daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  occupied  his  house  when  the  enemy  approached  Philadelphia. 
She  left  the  city,  and  took  refuge  with  a  friend  in  the  country.  After  her  return  in  July,  she  thus  wrote  to 
her  father,  who  was  then  in  France :  "  I  found  your  house  and  furniture,  upon  my  return  to  town,  in  much 
better  order  than  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  hands  of  such  a  rapacious  crew.  They  stole  and  carried 
off  with  them  some  of  your  musical  instruments,  viz.,  a  Welsh  harp,  ball  harp,  the  set  of  tuned  bells  which 
were  in  a  box,  viol-de-gamba,  all  the  spare  armonica  glasses,  and  one  or  two  spare  cases.  Your  armonica 
is  safe.*  They  took  likewise  the  few  books  that  were  left  behind,  the  chief  of  which  were  Templets 
<)chool-books,  and  the  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  French,  which  is  a  great  loss  to  the  public. 
Some  of  your  electric  apparatus  is  missing  *,  also,  a  Captain  Andre  took  with  him  a  picture  of  you  which 
hung  in  the  dining-room." 

*  One  of  these,  with  three  guns,  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  navy  yard  ;  another,  with  four  guns,  was 
l)elow  the  navy  yard,  near  Reed  and  Swanson  Streets ;  another,  with  three  guns,  was  in  front  of  Wharton*8 
Mansion,  upon  an  eminence  below  Front  and  Christian  Streets. 

'  Joseph  Hopkinson,  a  son  of  Francis,  was  the  author  of  *'  Hail  Columbia,'-  one  of  our  most  popular  na- 
tional songs.     The  following  is  a  copy  of 

"THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS. 
"  Gallant!  attend,  and  hear  a  Mend  "  Twaa  early  day,  aa  poeta  aay, 

Trill  fortfi  harmonioua  ditty ;  Just  when  the  aun  waa  riaing, 

Strauge  thinga  I'll  tell,  which  late  befell  A  aoldier  atood  on  log  of  wood. 

In  Philadelphia  city.  ^d  aaw  a  thing  aurprlaing. 

*  Tbia  waa  a  mneical  inatmment  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin.  He  aaw,  in  London,  a  musical  inatrument,  consiating  of  tumblera 
and  played  by  paeaing  a  wet  finger  around  their  rima.  The  glaaaea  were  arranged  on  a  table,  and  tuned  by  putting  water  in 
them  until  they  gave  the  qotea  required.  Franklin  waa  charmed  by  the  aweet  tonea,  and,  after  many  triala,  aucceeded  in  con> 
«tructing  an  inatrument  of  a  different  form,  and  much  auperior.  Hia  glaaaea  were  made  in  the  ahape  of  a  bemiaphere,  with  an 
open  neck  or  aocket  in  the  middle,  for  the  purpoae  of  being  fixed  on  an  iron  apindlo.  They  were  then  arranged,  one  after 
HHOther,  on  thia  apiudle ;  the  larg«90t  at  one  end,  and  gradually  diminiahing  in  aize  to  the  amalleat  at  the  other  end.  The  tonea 
•iepended  on  the  aize  of  the  glaaaea.  The  apindle,  with  ita  aeriea  of  glaaaea.  waa  fixed  horizontally  in  a  caae,  and  turned  by  a 
wheel  attached  to  ita  large  end,  upon  the  principle  of  a  common  apinning- wheel.  The  performer  aat  in  trtmX  of  the  inatrument, 
and  the  tonea  were  brought  out  by  applying  a  wet  finger  to  the  Exterior  aurfaee  of  the  glaaaea  aa  they  turned  round.  It  became 
quite  a  popular  inatrument  A  Miaa  Cecilia  Daviea  acquired  great  akill  in  playing  upon  it,  and,  with  her  aiater,  performed  in 
varioua  citiea  in  Europe.  She  performed  in  the  preaence  of  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna  at  the  celebiytion  of  the  nuptiala  of 
f  he  Duke  of  Parma  and  the  Archducheaa  of  Auafria.  Metaataaio  compoaed  an  ode  for  the  occaaion,  expreaaly  deaigned  to  be 
aung  by  her  aiater,  and  accompanied  by  the  armonica. — Sparka'a  Life  of  Franklin^  page  364. 
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Alarm  dorlBg  the  Bfiachianu  Ftu. 


BoIdneM  of  Americans. 


Interesting  Placet  near  Philadelphia. 


Oa  the  night  of  the  Misohianza,  while  the  enemy  were  enjoying  the  festivities  of  the  ^e^^, 
Colonel  Allen  M'Lane,  father  of  one  of  our  ministers  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  devised  a 
stratagem  to  break  them  up.  At  ten  o'clock  he  reached  the  abatis  in  front  of  the  British 
works  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  four  divisions,  supported  by  Clow's  dragoons. 
They  carried  camp-kettles  filled  with  combustibles,  and  at  a  given  signal  they  fired  the 
whole  line  of  abatis.  The  British  beat  the  long  alarm  roll,  and  the  assailants  were  at- 
tacked and  pursued  by  the  strong  guard  along  the  lines.  The  officers  at  the  fete  managed 
to  keep  the  ladies  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult  without.  M'Lane  and  his  associates 
escaped  to  the  hills  of  the  Wissahicon,  and  bent  their  way  toward  Valley  Forge.  This  '^as 
the  last  time  the  British  felt  the  annoyance  of  the  patriots  while  in  Philadelphia ;  for  they 
soon  afterward  evacuated  the  city,  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  marched  for  New  York.  We 
shall  overtake  them  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth. 

Germantown,  Whitemarsh,  Barren  Hill,  and  Valley  Forge,  lying  within  a  short  distance 
of  Philadelphia,  are  all  intimately  connected,  in  their  Revolutionary  history,  with  the  city, 
particularly  in  relation  to  its  possession  and  final  evacuation  by  the  British  in  1777— S. 
We  will  proceed  to  these  interesting  localities,  after  considering,  for  a  moment,  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  teamen  of  Philadelphfa,  which  beamed  out,  clear  as  Hesperus,  at  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

In  the  summer  of  1780  the  distress  of  the  American  army  was  very  great,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  clothing,  and  the  inadequate  means  possessed  by  the  commissary  depart- 


**  Ai  in  amaze  he  stood  to  gaze 
(The  trtith  can't  be  denied,  sir). 
He  spied  a  score  of  kegs,  or  more, 
Come  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

*'  A  sailor,  too,  in  jerkin  blue. 

The  strange  appearance  viewing, 
First  d— d  his  eyes,  in  great  surprise. 
Then  said,  'Some  mischicrs  brewing. 

•«*  These  kegs,  I'm  told,  the  rebels  hold, 
Pack'd  up  like  pickled  herring ; 
And  they've  come  down  t*  attack  the  town 
In  this  new  way  of  ferry'ng.' 

"  The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too, 
And,  scared  almost  to  death,  sir. 
Wore  out  their  shoes  to  spread  the  news, 
And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

**  Now  up  and  down,  throughout  the  town. 
Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted ; 
And  some  ran  here,  and  others  there^ 
Like  men  almost  distracted. 

"  Some  fire  cried,  which  some  denied. 
But  said  the  earth  had  quaked ; 
And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise. 
Ran  tlirongh  the  streets  half  naked. 

**8ir  William*  he,  snug  as  a  flea. 
Lay  all  this  time  a  snoring ; 
Nor  dream'd  of  harm  as  he  lay  warm 
In  bed  with  Mrs.  L  . . .  ng.t 

**  Now,  in  a  fright,  he  starts  upright, 
Awaked  by  such  a  clatter  : 
He  rubs  both  eyes,  and  boldly  cries, 
•For  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter f 

**  At  his  bed-side  he  then  espied 
Bir  Erskine.|  at  command,  sir; 
Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot, 
And  Mother  in  his  hand,  sir. 

*«  •  Arise !  arise  I'  Sir  Erskine  cries ; 
•  The  rebels— more's  the  pity — 
Without  a  boat,  are  all  afloat. 
And  ranged  before  the  city. 


"  •  The  motley  crew,  in  vessels  new, 
With  Satan  for  their  guide,  sir, 
Pack'd  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kegs, 
Come  driving  down  the  tide,  sir. 

"  •  Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war ; 
These  kegs  must  all  be  routed ; 
Or  surely  we  despised  shall  be. 
And  British  courage  doubted.' 

"  The  royal  band  now  ready  stand. 
All  ranged  in  dread  array,  sir. 
With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  ou^ 
And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 

"  The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore , 
The  small-arms  loud  did  rattle ; 
Since  wars  began  Tm  sure  no.  man 
E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

•'  The  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  vales. 
With  rebel  trees  surrounded. 
The  distant  woods,  the  hills  and  floods. 
With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

"  The  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro, 
Attack'd  from  every  quarter ; 
Why  sure  (thought  Uiey),  the  devil's  to  pay 
'Mong  folk  above  the  water. 

*'  The  kegs,  'tis  said,  though  strongly  made 
Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops,  sir. 
Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes, 
The  conq'ring  British  troops,  sir. 

*  From  mom  to  night,  these  men  of  might 
Display'd  amazing  courage. 
And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down, 
Retired  to  sup  their  porridge. 

'A  hundred  men,  with  each  a  pen, 

Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir. 
It  is  most  true,  would  be  too  few. 

Their  valor  to  record,  sir. 

"  Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  dsy 
Against  these  wicked  kegs,  sir, 
That,  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home. 
They'll  make  their  boasts  and  brags,  sir.** 


•  Sir  William  Howe. 

t  The  wife  of  a  Boston  refugee,  who  was  then  a  commissary  of  prisoners  in  Philadelphia.    He  is  represented  by  some  as 
bdng  second  only  to  Cunningham  in  cr«el^.  while  otiiera  speak  of  him  at  an  honorable  man-  t  Sir  William  Erskina. 
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tnent  to  Bflbrd  a  supply.  The  geneioui  sympathies  of  the  ladies  of  Fhilailelpbia  wete  aroused, 
and  Ihey  furnied  an  asBociation  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  the  poor  soldiers.  Never 
,  was  the  eoergy  of  genuine  sympathy  more  nobly  ecerciwd  than 

'  by  tbe  patriotic  women  who  joined  hands  in  this  holy  endeavor. 

Mrs.  Esther  Reed,  the  wift)  of  General  Joseph  Reed,  though 
feeble  in  health,  and  surrounded  by  family  cares,  entered  with 
hearty  zeal  into  the  service,  and  was,  by  the  united  voice  of 
her  associalps,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  society.'  Mrs.  Sarah 
Bache,  daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  was  siso  a  conspicuous  aotor 
in  the  formation  of  the  association,  and  in  carrying  out  its 
plans.  All  classes  became  interested,  and  the  result  was  glo- 
rious. "All  ranks  of  society  seemed  to  have  joined  in  the  lib- 
eral eSbrt,  from  Fhillis,  the  colored  woman,  with  her  humble 
u     Eru     Km  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  the  Marchioness  De  La  Fayette, 

who  contributed  one  hundred  guineas  in  specie,'  and  the  Count- 
ess De  Luzerne,  who  gave  six  thousand  dollars  in  Continental  paper.*  Those  who  had  tit 
money  to  cuntribute  gave  the  service  of  their  hands  in  plying  . 

the  needle,  and  in  almost  every  house  the  good  work  went  on. 
It  was  charity  in  its  genuine  form,  and  from  its  purest  source 
—the  voluntary  outpourings  from  the  heart.  It  was  not  stim- 
ulated by  the  excitements  of  our  day — neither  fancy  fairs  or 
bazars  ;  but  the  American  women  met,  and,  seeing  the  neces- 
sity that  aeked  interposition,  relieved  it.  They  solicited  money  ' 
and  other  contributions  directly  and  for  a  precise  and  avowed 
object.  They  labored  with  their  needles,  and  sacrificed  their 
trinkets  and  jewelry."*  The  Marquis  De  Chastellux,  who 
was  in  Philadelphia  while  these  eiforts  were  in  progress,  was 
delighted  with  the  event.     In  describing  a  visit  to  several  of  ^^^ 

the  American  ladies,  he  says,  "  We  began  by  Mrs.  Bache.     She 

merits  all  the  anxiety  we  had  to  see  her.  for  she  is  the  daughter  ofMr.  Franklin.  Simple 
in  her  manners,  like  her  respectable  father,  she  possesses  his  benevolence.  She  conducted 
us  into  a  room  filled  with  work,  lately  finished  by  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia.  This  work 
consisted  neither  of  embroidered  tambour  waistcoats,  nor  net-woik  edgings,  nor  of  gold  and 
silver  brocade — it  was  a  quantity  of  shirts  for  the  soldiers  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ladies 
bought  the  linen  from  their  own  private  purses,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  cutting  tbem  out 
and  sewing  them  themselves.  On  each  shirt  was  the  name  of  the  married  or  unmariiad 
lady  who  made  it,  and  they  amounted  to  twenly-two  hundred."'     The  results  of  this  cflbrt 

'  Mrs.  Reed  vaa  a  daughter  of  Dennis  de  Berdt,  a  London  merchant,  and  for  some  lime  agent  for  Ifas 
colonies.  Db  Bardt's  house  wu  the  resort  of  many  Americans  in  England,  among  whom  was  Joseph 
Reed,  who  afterward  became  his  daughter's  husband.  Thej-  we™  married  in  London  in  17T0.  Her  fa- 
ther  became  a  bankrupt,  and  died  soon  artern'srd.  Esther  aocoinpaiiied  her  husband  (o  America  imme- 
dialely  after  her  marriage.  The  Revolulion  soon  broke  out,  and,  as  Mr.  Reed  was  an  active  participator 
in  its  earliest  hostile  scenes,  the  young  wife  and  mother  was  kept,  almost  from  her  first  residence  in  Amer- 
ica, in  a  state  of  excitement  and  alarm.  Fragile  in  body,  and  of  nervous  temperament,  her  beallh  mflered  j 
and,  a  few  months  after  she  became  an  active  member  of  the  association  of  ladies  for  the  relief  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  she  went  down  into  the  pravo.     She  died  on  ihe  18lh  of  September,  1780,  aged  thirty-four  years. 

'  La  Payette  contributed  this  sum  in  the  name  of  his  wife.  In  his  leller  to  Mrs.  Read  inclosing  the 
amuunl,  be  remarked,  "  Without  presuming  to  break  in  upon  Ihe  rules  of  your  respected  associatimi,  may 
I  moat  humbly  present  myself  as  her  embassador  to  Ihe  confederate  ladies,  and  solicit  in  her  name  that  Mrs. 
President  be  pleased  to  accept  her  offering." 

M.  De  Marbois,  the  French  secretary  of  legation,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Reed  on  the  occasion,  said,  "  Tou 
have  been  chosen,  madam,  for  that  important  duly,  because,  among  tbem  all,  you  are  the  best  patriot,  ihl 
most  lealous  and  active,  and  most  attached  to  the  inlereiils  of  your  country." 

'  Equal  to  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  in  specie. 

*  Mrs.  Ellet'a  Womtn  of  Hit  Rtvolulion,  i.,  53.      Lift  and  Comipondenn  ef  Prtiidmt  Riid. 

*  TVaviU  tn  Norlh  Avunea,  i.,  197.     The  marquis,  in  bis  tuwotmt  of  bis  social  intercourse  in  Philadel- 
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Contribatioiu  of  Clothing  for  the  Soldiera.  Germantown.  Jamea  Logan.  Speech  of  Logan,  the  Indian  Chief. 

were  great  and  timely.  The  aggregate  amount  of  contributions  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia  was  estimated  at  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  specie  value.  Added 
to  this  was  a  princely  donation  from  Robert  Morris  of  the  contents  of  a  ship  fully  laden 
with  military  stores  and  clothing,  which  had  unexpectedly  arrived.^  During  the  cold  winter 
that  followed,  hundreds  of  poor  soldiers  in  Washington's  camp  had  occasion  to  bless  the 
women  of  Philadelphia  fur  their  labor  of  love. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  November,  I  left  Philadelphia  for  Germantown, 
about  six  miles  distant,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Agnew,  who  journeyed  with  me  to 
Whitemarsh,  Barren  Hill,  Valley  Forge,  and  Paoli.  It  was  a  delightful  morning,  the  air 
a  little  frosty.  The  road  from  the  city  to  its  ancient  suburban  village  passes  through  a 
pleasant,  undulating  country,  and  was  swarming  with  vehicles  of  every  kind  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  way.  The  village  of  Germantown  extends  along  a  fine  Macadamized  road  for 
nearly  three  miles,  having  no  lateral  streets,  and,  though  so  near  a  great  commercial  city, 
few  places  in  the  United  States  present  more  striking  appearances  of  antiquity.  Twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  low,  steep-roofed,  substantial  stone  houses,  with  quaint  pent-eaves  and  pon- 
derous cornices,  built  by  the  early  inhabitants,  yet  remain,  and  produce  a  picturesque  feature 
in  the  midst  of  the  more  elegant  modern  mansions  of  a  later  generation.*  It  was  first  laid 
out  and  a  settlement  commenced  under  a  grant  to  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  in  1684.  He 
purchased  six  thousand  acres  from  William  Penn,  and  the  whole  was  settled  by  Germans. 
James  Logan,  the  confidential  secretary  of  Penn,  had  a  favorite  country  house  upon  a  hill 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  village,  which  is  still  called  Logan's  Hill.* 

phia,  mentions  a  visit  to  Mr.  Huntington,  the  President  of  Congress.  *'  We  found  him,"  he  says,  "  in  bis 
cabinet,  lighted  by  a  single  candle.  This  simplicity  reminded  me  of  that  of  the  Fabricius's  and  the  Pbilo- 
peraens.  Mr.  Huntington  is  an  upright  man,  and  espouses  no  party.''  Mr.  Doponceau  relates  that  Mr. 
Huntington  and  himself  often  breakfasted  together  on  whortleberries  and  milk.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Mr.  H.  said,  *^  What  now,  Mr.  Duponceau,  would  the  princes  of  Europe  say,  could  they  see  the  first  mag- 
istrate of  this  great  country  at  his  frugal  repast?" — Watson,  i.,  424. 

^  De  Chastellux,  speaking  of  Robert  Morris,  says,  *^  It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that,  amid  the  disasters 
of  America,  Mr.  Morris,  the  inhabitant  of  a  town  just  emancipated  from  the  hands  of  the  English,  should 
possess  a  fortune  of  eight  millions.  It  is,  however,  in  the  most  critical  times  that  great  fortunes  are  ac- 
quired. The  fortunate  return  of  several  ships,  the  still  more  successful  cruises  of  his  privateers,  have  in- 
creased his  riches  beyond  his  expectations,  if  not  beyond  his  wishes."  Morris  lost  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  fif^y  vessels,  most  of  them  without  insurance,  during  the  war ;  but,  as  many  escaped,  and  made  immense 
profits,  his  losses  were  made  up  to  him.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  Mr.  Morris  remarked  that, 
notwithstanding  he  lost  immense  sums,  he  came  out  of  the  difficulties,  at  the  peace,  ^'  about  even." 

Among  the  numerous  clerks  employed  by  Mr.  Morris  was  James  Rees,  who  entered  his  service  in  17.76, 
then  a  lad  in  his  thirteenth  year.  Mr.  Rees  died  at  his  residence  in  Geneva,  New  York,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1851,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

'  Mr.  Watson  says  (p.  19,  vol.  ii.),  **  Many  of  the  old  houses  in  Germantown  are  plastered  on  the  inside 
with  clay  and  straw  mixed,  and  over  it  is  laid  a  thin  lime  plaster.  In  a  house  ninety  years  of  age,  taken 
down,  the  grass  in  the  clay  appeared  as  green  as  when  first  cut.  Oldmixon  describes  Germantown  in  1700 
as  composed  of  one  street,  a  mile  in  length,  lined  on  each  side,  in  front  of  the  houses,  with  *  bloom in|; 
peach-trees.' " 

'  James  Logan  was  the  Indian's  friend,  and,  in  remembrance  of  him,  Shikellimus  named  his  son  Logan. 
Shikellimus  was  a  Cayuga  chief,  and  one  of  the  converts  to  Christianity  under  the  preaching  of  the  Mora- 
vians. Logan  became  a  chief  among  the  Mingoes,  and  dwelt  in  the  present  Mifflin  county,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia He  was  a  friend  of  the  whites,  but  suffered  dreadfully  at  their  hands.  His  whole  family  were  mur- 
dered on  the  Ohio,  a  little  below  Wheeling,  by  a  band  of  white  men  who  feigned  friendship,  in  the  spring 
of  1774.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  his  consent  was  asked  to  a  treaty  with  Lord  Dunmore.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  made  the  following  speech  to  the  white  messenger,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  preserved  :  ^^  I  ap- 
peal to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  no  meat ;  if  be 
ever  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war, 
Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  coun- 
trymen pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white  men.'  I  had  even  thought  to 
have  lived  with  yoo^  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,*  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and 
unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  This  called 
on  roe  for  revenge.     I  have  sought  it.     I  have  killed  many.     I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.     For 

*  It  bu  been  Mtisfactorily  demonstrated  that  Logan  waa  mistaken  in  the  name  of  the  leader  of  those  who  slew  his  fHendib 
This  subject  it  noticed  more  In  detail  in  a  iubaeqnent  chapter.    See  page  2b3 
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In  vaiiooB  ways  the  history  of  Germanlown  is  intimately  eonneeled  with  that  of  Phila- 
delphia, particularly  at  the  time  of  the  Ravolution.      It  was  then  the  reiidenee  of  sereral 
men  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  war  ;  and  in  1793,  wheu  the  yellow  fever  waa  raging 
in  Philadelphia,  the  officers  of  both  the  slate  and  federal  governmeots  resided  there  for. a 
short  time.     President  Washington  occupied  the  mansion  of  the  Perot  family,  where  General 
Howe  had  his  quarters  at  one  time.     Jeflerson,  who  was  secretary  of  state,  occupied  the 
building  afterward  the  Bank  of  German- 
town  ;  and  other  officers  of  the  general  goT- 
ernracDt  were  in  private  houses.    The  trnt- 
tces  of  the  Academy  agreed  to  rent  that  ed- 
ifice "to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
at  their  next  session,  for  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars,"    The  whole  huilding  wai 
only  eighty  feet  long  and  fifty  wide,  yet  it 
was  coDsidered  lulIicLently  large  to  accom- 
modate the  representatives  of  the  nation  at 
that  time. 

We  proceeded  to  the  north  end  of  ths 
village,  and  reined  up  at  the  entrance  gatf 
of  "  Chew's  House,"  the  most  noted  and 
attractive  relic  of  the  Revolution  now  in 
Germantown.  It  stands  back  several  rods 
from  the  street,  on  the  east  side,  and  is  surrounded  by  noble  trees  and  shrubbery  in  profusion. 
The  house  is  a  spacious  stone  edifice  with  ample  wings.  In  various  parts  of  the  gronndk 
were  the  mutilated  remains  of  several  fine  marble  statues  and  vases,  some  standing,  others 
lying  upon  the  ground.  They  are  evidences  of  the  refined  taste  of  its  distinguished  owner, 
Chiefjustice  Chew,'  and  at  the  same  time  melancholy  mementoes  of  the  destructive  char- 
acter of  war.  These  fine  specimens  of  sculpture  were  all  perfect  before  the  conflict  known 
as  the  Battle  of  Germantown  occurred  ;  ihey  were  battered,  broken,  and  cast  down  by  the 
cannon-balls  hurled  on  that  occasion.  We  passed  an  hour  with  the  venerable  present 
owner  of  the  mansion,  the  widow  of  a  sou  of  Chief-justice  Chew.  She  received  us  with 
much  courtesy,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  leading  us  to  various  parts  of  the  gronnda. 
The  walls  of  the  large  room  on  the  south  are  covered  with  old  paintings,  chiefly  family 
portraits,  many  of  them  by  eminent  artists,  and  possessing  much  merit.  Mrs.  Chew  showed 
me  several  mementoes  of  the  battle,  among  which  are  the  scars  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
great  stair-case,  which  were  made  by  the  passage  of  a  cannon-bal!  through  the  house.  In 
the  stable  we  saw  the  old  doors  of  the  mansion,  completely  riddled  by  musket-balls.  Mra. 
Chew  informed  us  that  the  house  was  so  much  injured,  that  four  or  five  carpenters  were 
employed  a  whole  winter  in  repairing  it. 

The  battle  of  Germantown  was  fought  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October,  1777.     Dtt- 

•Septemba-ii,    feated  ou  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine,'  Washington  retreated,  with  his  whole 

"'^'  army,  hack  to  Philadelphia,  and  encamped  at  Germantown.     As  soon  aa  hU 

my  country  I  re^oiae  at  the  beams  of  peace.  Bui  do  nol  harbor  a  tboaghl  that  mine  is  the  joy  i^  fear. 
LogSD  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  torn  on  bis  heel  lo  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  Tor  Lc^ an  f 
Not  one!" — Nolii  on  Virginia.     See  page  283. 

'  BenJBioia  Chew  was  born  in  Maryland,  November  20th,  1732.  He  atadied  law  first  with  Andrew 
Hamilton,  and  afterward  in  London.  Ha  went  to  Pbiladelpbia  in  1T54,  where  he  held  the  respective  offices 
of  recorder  of  the  city,  register  of  wills,  attorney  general,  and  ttnally  became  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  coarse  was  doubtful  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  he  was  claimed  by  both  partlea.  After  the 
promulgatton  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  Whigs,  and  retired 
tu  private  life.  In  ITTT  he  refused  to  sign  a  parole,  and  waa  sent  a  prisoner  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  end  held  that  ofllae  until 
the  abolition  of  the  tribunal  in  1806.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  Jsnuaiy,  1810,  aged  nearly  eit;hly-eight 
years.  His  father  was  the  Honorable  Samuel  Chew,  of  Delaware,  a  member  of  the  society  of  Fiiends.  who 
was  a  judge  and  a  physician. 
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soldiers  were  rested  and  refreshed,^  he  recrossed  the  Schuylkill,  and  marched  to 
oppose  the  army  of  Howe,  then  pressing  on  toward  Philadelphia.  The  two 
armies  met  near  the  Warren  Tayern,  on  the  Lancaster  road,  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
city.  Washington  made  preparations  to  attack  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  an  engage- 
ment was  ahout  to  take  place  a  little  north  of  the  Goshen  meeting-house,  when  a  violent 
itorm  of  rain  came  on  suddenly,  wet  the  powder  of  both  parties,  knd  prevented  a  conflict; 
The  storm  continued  all  night,  and  before  dawn  the  enemy  left  their  position,  and  moved 
down  the  road  leading  to  Swedes  Ford.  Perceiving  this,  Washington  crossed  the  Schuyl- 
kill above  them  iat  Parker's  Ford,  hoping  to  be  able  to  confront  them  while  on  their  pas- 
sage of  the  river.  Howe  did  not  cross,  but  wheeled  and  made  a  rapid  march  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream  toward  Reading.  Supposing  Howe's  design  to  be  either  to  turn  the 
right  of  his  army,  or  to  get  possession  of  the  American  stores  deposited  at  Reading,  Wash- 
ington moved  his  forces  up  the  river  near  to  Pottsgrove  (now  Pottstown),  twenty  miles  above 
Norristown.  Howe's  march  seemed  to  have  been  a  movement  to  deceive  Washington  ;  for, 
as  soon  as  the  latter  moved  to  Pottsgrove,  the  former  wheeled  his  army,  marched  rapidly 
down  the  river,  crossed  it  at  the  Fatland  Ford  and  vicinity  (a  little  above  Norristown),  and 
pushed  forward  to  Philadelphia.'^  That  whole  region  of  country,  awed  by  the  •September  36. 
presence  of  the  British  army,  was  disaflected  toward  the  American  cause,  and  ^'^' 

Washington  could  obtain  no  reliable  information  of  the  enemy's  movements.  With  correct 
intelligence,  he  probably  would  have  foiled  Howe  by  skillful  maneuvers,  and  saved  Phila- 
delphia.* 

On  first  taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Howe  stationed  the  main  division  of  his  army 
at  Germantown.  Washington  encamped  near  Pennibecker's  mill,  between  Perkiomy  and 
Skippack  Creeks,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  about  the 
1st  of  October,  undetermined  what  movement  to  make  next,  when  his  forces  were  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  Peekskill  on  the  Hudson,  and  a  body  of  American  mi- 
litia. Advised  of  the  weakened  state  of  Howe's  army,  in  consequence  of  his  detaching  a 
portion  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Billingsport,  and  Forts  Mercer  and  Mifflin,  on  the  Del- 
aware, the  commander-in-chief  conceived  a  plan  for  attacking  the  main  division  at  German- 
town.  The  British  line  of  encampment  there  crossed  the  village  at  right  angles,  at  about 
the  center,  the  left  wing  extending  westward  from  the  town  to  the  Schuylkill.  It  was  cov- 
ered in  front  by  the  German  chasseurs,  some  mounted,  and  some  on  foot.  The  right  ex- 
tended eastward  from  the  village,  and  was  covered  in  front  by  the  Queen's  Rangers,  a  light  (j«|  m 
corps  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe.  The  center  was  posted  in  the  town,  and  guarded 
by  the  fortieth  regiment,  and  another  battalion  of  light  infantry  was  stationed  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  advance. 

At  a  council  of  ofiicers  called  by  Washington,  it  was  arranged  that  the  divisions  of  Sul- 
livan and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's  brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town  by  the  way  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  while  General  Armstrong,*  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  should  fall  down 

^  The  condition  of  the  American  soldiers  was,  at  that  timp,  deplorable,  on  account  of  a  want  of  shoes. 
Washington,  writing  to  the  president  of  Congress  on  the  23d  of  September,  says,  *^  At  least  one  thousand 
men  are  barefooted,  and  have  performed  the  marches  in  that  condition.'' 

^  It  was  at  this  time  that  Washington  wrote  to  Gates  and  Putnam  to  send  on  re-enforcements  from  the 
lorthem  armies  amid  the  Highlands.     See  page  91. 

'  On  the  approach  of  the  British  toward  the  Schuylkill,  Congress,  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  ad- 
journed to  Lancaster,  where  they  assembled  on  the  27th  of  September.  They  adjourned  the  same  day  to 
York,  where  they  met  on  the  30th,  and  continued  their  sittings  there  until  the  British  evacuated  the  city 
the  following  summer. 

*  John  Armstrong,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  colonel  in  the 
provincial  forces  of  that  state  during 
the  French  and  Indian  wars.     He         yr, 

headed  an  expedition  against  the  In-      /^^  ^^^^^^^ 

dians  at  Kittaning  in  1756,  which     ^^  .^^^^^i^M 

destroyed  that  settlement,  dispersed 


>^;i^  v->^V"V75^. 
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the  Manatawny  rood  by  Van  Heenng't  mill,  and  get  upon  the  enemy'i  leU,  and  rear.  The 
divisions  of'GTeeDe  and  Stephen,  flanked  by  M'Dougall'*  brigade,  were  to  enter  by  making 
a  circuit  by  way  of  the  Lime-kiln  road,  at  the  market-house,  and  to  attack  the  enemy's  right 
wing  ;  and  the  Maryland  and  Jersey  militia,  under  Generals  Smallwood  and  Forman,  were 
to  march  by  the  old  York  mad  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  their  right.  Lord  Stirling,  with 
the  brigades  of  Nash  and  Maxwell,  were  to  form  a  reserve  corps.' 

After  dark,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  October,  Washington,  with  his  army,  moved  si- 
lently from  his  camp  on  Metuchen  Hill,  upon  Skippack  Creek,  toward  Germanlown.  He 
accompanied  the  column  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne  in  person.     Small  parties  were  sent  out 

to  secure  every  man  who  might 
give  the  enemy  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  every  precaution  was 
taken   to  insure  complete  sur- 
prise.    He  tried  to  reach  the 
Brilish  pickets  at  Chestnut  Hill 
before  dxylight ;  but  the  rough- 
ness of  the  roads  over  which  hia 
army   marched    prevented,   and 
it  was  almost  sunrise  when  he 
emerged  from  the  woods  on  that 
elevation.      His   approach    had 
been  discovered  at  early  dawn 
by  the  British  patrols,  who  gave 
the   alarm.     The  troops  wers 
soon  called  to  arms,  and  placed 
in  battle  order  on  Mount  Airy, 
iibout  a  mile  north  of  Chew's 
huuse  in  Germantcwn.     At  sev- 
en o'clock  Sullivan's  advanced 
party,  drawn  chiefly  from  Con- 
way's brigade,  and  led  by  that 
otiicer,  fell  upon  the  British  pick- 
ets at  Allen's  house,  at  Mount 
Airy,  where   they  had  two  six- 
pounders,  and  drove  thera  back 
to  the  main  body  near,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  fortieth  regiment  and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry.     Sullivan's  main 
body  now  left  the  road,  moved  to  the  right  through  the  fields,  formed  in  a  lane  leading  from  . 
Allen's  house  toward  the  Schuylkill,  and  joined  in  the  attack  with  so  much  vigor  and  such 
overwhelming  numbers,  that  the  enemy,  atler  a  sharp  engagement  of  twenty  minutes,  gave 
way,  and  fell  back  to  the  village,  closely  pursued  by  the  victors.      Colonel  Musgrave,  who 
commanded  the  British  center,  thus  furiously  attacked,  threw  himself,  with  five  companies 
of  the  fortieth  regiment,  into  Judge  Chew's  large  stone  house,  pictured  on  page    108,  from 
which  such  a  severe  discharge  of  musketry  was  poured  upon  Woodford's  brigade,  which  was 

the  savs|;es,  and  took  possession  of  tbe  Etores  whiDb  tbe  French  had  sent  there  Tor  the  ose  <rf  their  native 
alliea.  For  this  service  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Armstrong  and  bis  three 
hundred  men,  and  presented  hio,  with  a  medal  and  a  pieee  of  plate.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Continental  army  in  1T76,  and  did  gallant  service  in  defense  of  Fort  Moultrie,  at  Charleston,  in 
ihe  summer  of  that  year.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Brand^wine  and  Germsnlono  in  the  autumn 
of  1777.  Becoming  dissslisfled  concerning  some  promotions  in  the  army,  he  resig;ned  bis  conimissioD  at 
Ihe  close  of  1777,  and  became  a  member  of  Congress  afterward.  He  died  at  Carlisle,  March  9,  179S. 
He  was  the  father  of  Major  John  Armstrong,  the  author  of  the  "  Nen'burg  Addresses,''  whose  life  and 
character  is  noticed  on  page  6T4,  vol.  i, 
>  Sparks,  v.,  TS. 
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pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  that  their  progress  was  checked.  The  fire  of  the  small  arms  of 
the  patriots  upon  this  refuge  was  quite  ineffectual.  General  Reed,  it  is  said,  proposed  to 
continue  the  pursuit  of  the  remainder  of  the  enemy,  who  were  then  in  great  confusion,  and 
turning  their  faces  toward  Philadelphia ;  hut  General  Knox,  of  the  artillery,  opposed  the 
sugfgestion,  as  heing  against  all  military  rule  "  to  leave  an  enemy  in  a  fort  in  the  rear." 
'*  What  I"  exclaimed  Reed,  *•  call  this  a  fort,  and  lose  the  happy  moment  I'*  They  sought 
for  Conway  to  decide  the  point,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  Knox's  opinion  prevailed,  and 
pursuit  was  abandoned. 

A  flag  was  now  sent  by  a  young  man*  to  demand  a  formal  and  immediate  surrender. 
The  bearer  was  slain  by  a  bullet  when  within  musket-shot  of  the  house.  Cannons  were 
now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  house  by  the  artillery  regiment  of  Maxwell's  brigade ;  but 
60  strong  were  the  walls  and  so  courageous  were  the  inmates,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  dislodge  them.  Attempts  were  made  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  but  without  success.' 
Many  of  the  Americans  were  killed  in  the  assault,  while  scarcely  a  man  of  the  garrison  was 
wounded.  The  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  caused  many  of  the  American  troops  to  halt, 
and  brought  back  Wayne's  division,  which  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  house.  This  to- 
tally uncovered  Sullivan's  left  flank,  which  was  advancing  toward  the  enemy's  led,  and  dis- 
concerted all  their  plans. 

While  this  attack  on  Chew's  house  was  in  progress,  General  Greene  had  approached  the 
enemy's  right  wing,  and  routed  the  battalion  of  light  infantry  and  the  Queen's  Rangers. 
Turning  a  little  to  the  right,  he  fell  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  en- 
deavored to  enter  the  village,  not  doubting  that  the  Pennsylvania  militia  under  Armstrong, 
upon  the  right,  and  the  militia  of  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  on  the  left,  commanded  by 
Small  wood  and  Forman,  would  execute  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  by  attacking 
and  turning  the  first  left  and  the  second  right  flank  of  the  British  army.  Neither  of  these 
detachments  performed  their  duty.  The  former  arrived  in  sight  of  the  German  chasseurs, 
but  did  not  attack  them  ;  while  the  latter  appeared  too  late  for  co-operation  with  Greene's 
movements.  The  golden  opportunity  was  at  that  moment  lost.  The  whole  British  army, 
as  it  appeared  afterward,  astonished  at  the  valor  of  the  assailants  and  ignorant  of  their  num- 
bers, were  on  the  point  of  retreating,  and  had  selected  Chester,  near  the  Brandy  wine,  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous ;  but  General  Grey,  finding  his  left  flank  secure,  marched  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  left  wing,  which  was  under  the  general  command  of  Knyphausen,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  center,  then  hard  pressed  in  the  village,  where  the  Americans  were  gaining 
ground  every  moment.  The  battle  now  raged  severely  in  Germantown,  and  for  a  while 
the  issue  was  doubtful.  Colonel  Matthews,  with  a  detachment  of  Greene's  column,  com- 
posed of  a  part  of  Muhlenberg's  and  Scott's  brigades  from  the  left  wing,  advanced  to  the 
eastward  of  Chew's  house,  assailed  a  party  of  English,  took  one  hundred  and  ten  prisoners, 
and  drove  the  remainder  before  him  into  the  town,  whither  he  followed  as  far  as  the  mark- 
et-house. A  thick  fog,  which  began  to  form  at  daylight,  now  completely  enveloped  every 
thing,  and  the  contending  parties  were  unable  to  discover  the  movements  of  each  other. 
Matthews,  with  his  prisoners,  was  soon  stopped  at  a  breast-work  near  Lucan's  mills.  At 
the  same  time,  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  after  discovering  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  militia,  fell  back,  and  completely  surrounded  Matthews 

'  Lieutenant  Mathew  Smith,  of  Middlesex  county,  Virginia,  who  was  an  assistant  of  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering  in  the  office  of  adjutant  general. 

'Mrs.  Chew  informed  me  that,  several  years  after  the  war,  and  soon  after  her  marriage,  while  a  young 
man  named  White  was  visiting  her  father-in-law,  the  old  gentleman,  in  relating  incidents  of  the  battle  ui 
Germantown,  mentioned  the  circumstance  that  a  Major  White,  an  aid  of  General  Sullivan,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  the  Continental  army,  attempted  to  fire  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  Brit- 
ish. He  ran  under  a  window  with  a  fire-brand,  where  shots  from  the  building  could  not  touch  him.  He 
was  discovered,  and  a  British  soldier,  running  into  the  cellar,  shot  him  dead  from  a  basement  window.  The 
young  man  was  much  affected  by  the  recital,  and  said  to  Judge  Chew,  **  That  Captain  White,  sir,  was  my 
father."  Mrs.  Chew  pointed  out  to  us  the  window,  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  house,  from  which  the 
shot  was  fired.     De  Chastellux  says  (i.,  212)  that  M.  Mauduit  tried  to  fire  the  bouse  with  burning  straw. 
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and  bis  party.  This  division  of  the  enemy  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  fourth  brigade,  un- 
der General  Agnew,  and  three  battalions  of  the  third.  The  prisoners  were  rescued  ;  and 
Matthews,  after  a  desperate  defense,  and  when  most  of  his  officers  and  men  were  killed  and 
wounded,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  with  his  little  remnant  of  about  one  hundred  men. 
This  event  enabled  two  regiments  from  the  enemy's  right  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Musgrave 
in  Chew's  house.  These  regiments  attacked  and  repulsed  a  party  of  Americans  who  had 
just  entered  Germantown  in  flank.  The  patriots,  unable  to  discern  the  numbers  of  the  en- 
emy on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  fog,  retired  precipitately,  leaving  a  great  many  of 
their  friends  dead  and  wounded,  but  taking  their  artillery  with  them. 

General  Grey,  now  having  absolute  possession  of  the  village,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the 
right  wing,  which  was  engaged  with  the  left  of  Greene's  column.  Sullivan's  division,  with 
a  regiment  of  North  Carolinians,  commanded  by  Colonel  Armstrong,  and  assisted  by  a  part 
of  Conway's  brigade,  having  driven  the  enemy  to  School-house  Lane,  in  the  center  of  Ger- 
mantown, found  themselves  unsupported  by  other  troops,  and  their  ammunition  exhausted. 
They  could  dimly  perceive  through  the  fog  that  the  enemy  were  collecting  in  force  on  the 
right.  At  that  moment,  hearing  the  cry  of  a  light  horseman  that  the  enemy  had  surrounded 
them,  and  perceiving  the  firing  at  Chew's  house,  so  far  in  the  rear,  the  Americans  became 
panic-stricken,  and  retreated  with  great  precipitation.*  The  divisions  under  Greene  and 
Stephen  were  the  last  that  retreated,  and  these  were  covered  by  Count  Pulaski  and  his  le- 
gion. The  prize  of  victory  was  abandoned  at  the  moment  when  another  eSori  might  have 
secured  it.* 

The  battle  of  Germantown,  which  lasted  two  hours  and  forty  minutes,  was  a  very  severe 
one,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  great,  considering  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  nature 
of  the  conflict.  The  amount  of  loss  has  been  variously  computed  ;  that  of  the  Americans 
was  estimated  by  Washington,  a  fortnight  af\er  the  battle,'  at  about  one  thousand  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.*  There  were  fewer  killed  on  the  part  of  the  British,  the 
number  probably  not  exceeding  one  hundred ;  while  their  whole  loss,  according  to  Howe's 
official  account  of  the  affair,  was,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
five.*  Among  these  were  several  valuable  officers,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were 
General  James  Agnew'  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Bird.     Their  remains  lie  inhumed  together, 

*  SuUivan^s  letter  to  Mesheck  Weare,  president  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society ; 
John  Eager  Howard's  letter  to  Timothy  Pickering ;  Gordon ;  Botta ;  Ramsay ;  Marshall.  The  latter  au- 
thor was  in  Woodford's  brigade,  and  describes  a  portion  of  this  battle  from  hb  own  observation. 

'  Washington  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  written  on  the  7th  of  October,  three  days 
after  the  battle,  "It  is  with  much  chagrin  and  mortification  I  add,  that  every  account  confirms  the  opinion 
I  at  first  entertained,  that  our  troops  retreated  at  the  instant  when  victory  was  declaring  herself  in  our  fa- 
vor. The  tumult,  disorder,  and  even  despair,  which,  it  seems,  had  taken  place  in  the  British  army,  were 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled ;  and,  it  is  said,  so  strongly  did  the  idea  of  a  retreat  prevail,  that  Chester  was 
fixed  on  as  a  place  of  rendezvous.  I  can  discover  no  other  cause  for  not  improving  this  happy  opportunity 
than  the  extreme  haziness  of  the  weather.''  Writing,  at  the  same  time,  to  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecti- 
cut, Washington  said,  "  But  the  morning  was  so  excessively  foggy,  that  we  could  not  see  the  confusion 
the  enemy  were  in,  and  the  advantage  we  had  gained ;  and  fearing  to  push  too  far  through  a  strong  vil- 
lage, we  retired,  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  bringing  off  all  our  artillery  with  as..  We  did  not 
know  until  after  the  affair  was  over  how  near  we  were  to  gaining  a  complete  victory." 

'  See  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  October  17th,  1777. 

*  According  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  War,  the  Americans  lost  in  killed,  25  Continental  officers, 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned;  wounded,  102,  and  an  equal  number  missing.  The  militia  officers 
were  3  killed,  4  wounded,  and  11  missing.  Of  rank  and  file  Continentals,  109  were  killed,  and  378 
wounded;  militia,  7  killed,  and  19  wounded;  artillery  officers,  2  killed,  and  11  wounded;  and  roatrosses, 
6  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Total  of  killed,  152;  of  wounded,  521.  Gordon  says  (ii.,  234),  **  Upward  of 
400  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  54  officers."  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  missing  men 
from  the  army  were  not  necessarily  included  in  the  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners ;  for  many  of 
those  were  soldiers  who  took  such  opportunities  to  go  home. 

^  Gordon  says  that,  when  the  British  left  Germantown,  some  torn  papers  with  figures  on  them  were 
found  upon  a  chimney  hearth  by  the  Americans.  On  putting  the  pieces  together,  it  was  found  that  they 
contained  the  returns  of  the  number  and  rank  of  the  British  killed  in  the  battle.    The  total  was  about  800 

^  The  following  account  of  the  death  of  General  Agnew  I  copied  from  a  manuscript  letter  of  Alexander 
Andrew,  a  servant  of  that  officer,  written  to  the  wife  of  the  general  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  of  Maroh, 
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Letter  of  Genend  Agnew'i  Senrant  to  the  Ltdy  of  that  Officer  concerning  hU  Death. 


in  the  south  burying-ground  at  Germantown.     Over  their  grave  I  saw  a  neat  marble  slab, 
erected  to  their  memory  by  J.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  the  annalist.     In  the  north  burying-ground 

1778.  I  give  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  character  and  du- 
ties of  a  body-servant  of  a  British  officer  at  that  time.  This 
letter,  and  several  written  by  Agnew  himself  to  his  wife  at 
various  times,  are  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Henry 
A.  Martin,  M .D.,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  From  one 
of  these  I  copied  the  annexed  signature  of  General  Agnew. 

••PhUadelphia,  8th  March,  1778. 

^  Dear  Madam, — Though  an  entire  stranger  to  your  ladyship,  yet,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  wait  on  your 
beloved  husband  for  a  considerable  time,  which  induced  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  writing  unto  you,  which 
I  look  upon  as  a  duty  of  mine  to  you  in  memory  of  a  good  master,  to  whom  I  owe  many  obligations,  is  and 
will  be  always  ready  and  willing  to  serve  any  of  his  if  ever  in  my  power.  Dear  madam,  I  came  into  the 
army  in  place  of  a  brother  of  mine,  who  was  cunning  enough  to  persuade  me,  young  and  foolish  enough,  to 
go  in  his  place.  I  joined  the  44th  in  "72,  then  in  Kilkenny,  from  which  time  I  fancied  Colonel  Agnew  took 
notice  of  me,  and  when  the  regiment  embarked  at  Cork  he  took  me  to  be  his  servant,  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  to  live  very  comfortably  and  happy  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Being  his  principal  servant,  and  the 
only  one  he  ever  would  have  to  wait  on  him  both  in  public  and  private,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  all 
places  wherever  his  person  was  exposed,  I  was  there  by  his  side,  and  an  eye-witness  to  all  his  sufTorings 
in  Boston,  in  Halifax,  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  New  York  Island,  on  the  expedition  to  Danberry,  in  the 
Jerseys,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  three  pitched  battles,  viz.,  27th  August,  '76,  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  4th  of  October,  '77,  besides  a  number  of  skirmishes.  On  the  expedition  to  Danberry,  the  general 
was  knocked  down  by  a  ball,  which  left  its  mark  for  above  a  month.  At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  the 
general  had  the  misfortune  to  be  grazed  by  a  cannon-ball,  but  continued  to  head  his  brigade.  It  happened 
to  be  the  last  engaged  that  night,  and,  though  he  was  very  much  indisposed,  yet  he  commanded  his  gallant 
troops  until  they  beat  off  and  remained  masters  of  the  field.  During  the  action  the  general  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  64th,  which  regiment  suffered  more  than  any  of  the  brigade.  The  army  then  proceeded  to 
that  unfortunate  place  called  Germantown,  the  4th  of  October  being  the  particular  and  fatal  day  of  which 
your  ladyship  has  cause  to  remember  and  I  have  much  reason  to  regret.  But  to  let  you  know  the  partic- 
ulars of  that  day.  [Being  between  the  hours  of  9  and  12,  as  the  brigade  was  following  the  3d  in  an  ob- 
lique advancing  line,  the  general,  with  the  piquet  at  their  head,  entered  the  town,  hurried  down  the  street 
to  the  left,  but  had  not  rede  above  20  or  30  yards,  which  was  to  the  top  of  a  little  rising  ground,  when  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  about  100,  rushed  out  from  behind  a  house  about  500  yards  in  front,  the  general  being 
then  in  the  street,  and  even  in  front  of  the  piquet,  and  all  alone,  only  roe,  he  wheeled  round,  and,  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  calling  to  roe,  he  received  a  whole  volley  from  the  enemy.  The  fatal  ball  entered 
the  small  of  his  back,  near  the  back  seam  of  his  coat,  right  side,  and  came  out  a  little  below  his  left  breast. 
Another  ball  went  through  and  through  his  right  hand.  I,  at  the  same  instant,  received  a  slight  wound  in 
the  side,  but  just  got  off  time  enough  to  prevent  his  falling,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  two  men,  took  him 
down,  carried  him  into  a  house,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  was  near.  When  he  came 
he  could  only  turn  his  eyes,  and  looked  steadfastly  on  me  with  seeming  affection.  The  doctor  and  Major 
Leslie  just  came  in  time  enough  to  see  him  depart  this  life,  which  ho  did  without  the  least  struggle  or 
agony,  but  with  great  com()Osure,  and  calmness,  and  seeming  satisfaction,  which  was  about  10  or  15  min- 
utes after  he  received  the  ball,  and  I  believe  between  10  and  11  o'clock.  I  then  had  his  body  brought  to 
his  former  quarters,  took  his  gold  watch,  his  purse,  in  which  was  four  guineas  and  half  a  Johannes,  which 
I  delivered  to  Major  Leslie  as  soon  as  he  came  home.  I  then  had  him  genteelly  laid  out,  and  decently 
dressed  with  some  of  his  clean  and  best  things ;  had  a  coffin  made  the  best  the  place  could  produce.  His 
corpse  was  decently  interred  the  next  day  in  the  church-yard,  attended  by  a  minister  and  the  officers  of 
the  44th  regiment.] 

**  He  during  his  life,  in  his  good-humors,  often  told  me  that  ho  would  do  better  for  me  than  being  ip  the 
army ;  but,  having  no  certificate  from  under  his  hand,  I  was  ordered  to  join  the  regiment,  which  I  am  sure 
I  never  would  have  done.  With  regard  to  his  effects  that  were  present  with  him,  were  equally  divided 
among  all  the  servants,  every  thing  being  delivered  over  by  Major  Leslie  to  Major  Hope.  Payne  was 
cook,  and  came  to  the  general  in  Boston ;  but  the  other  man,  Seymour,  was  only  part  of  one  campaign, 
though  he  received  an  equal  proportion  of  every  thing  the  same  as  me.  Agen,  even  a  pickt  up  negro  re- 
ceived equal  with  me,  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  silver  buckles  excepted.  Colonel  Hope 
gave  me  them  extraordinary  as  a  reward  (said  he)  for  your  good  and  faithful  services  to  your  master ;  and 
them  I  have,  and  am  ready  to  part  with  them,  if  your  ladyship  or  Captain  Robert  chuse  to  send  for  them. 
*.ll  the  rest  of  the  things  which  was  in  store  has  been  all  lately  sold  by  vandue,  ye,  even  two  great-coats 
made  for  roe  and  Pajme  ahnost  a  year  ago,  was  sold,  with  several  other  things  too  tedious  to  mention,  such 
as  remains  of  oloth,  stockings,  &c. 

"  Dear  madam,  1  beg  you  will  excuse  this  liberty ;  and  if  your  ladyship  please  to  send  me  a  few  lines 
after  the  roceival  of  this,  I  will  be  under  a  great  obligation  to  you ;  and  believe  mc  to  be,  with  sincerity 
and  due  respetit,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant  while 

**Aucx.  Andrew. 

n.  H 
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Auicrican  Ofticcrs  Killed.  WaBhington  and  his  Offlceri  Honored.  General  Stephen.  Whitentanh 

the  same  gentleman  has  set  up  a  stone  over  the  graves  of  Captain  Turner,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Major  Irvine,  and  six  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  who  were  slain  in  the  battle, 
and  buried  there  together.  General  Nash,  of  North  Carolina,'  and  Majors  Sherburne  and 
White,'  the  two  aids  of  General  Sullivan,  were  also  among  the  slain. 

Although  the  Americans  were  defeated,  or  rather  retreated  from  almost  certain  victory, 
no  blame  was  attached  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  general  officers  under  his  com- 
mand. On  the  contrary,  when  Washington's  letter  to  Congress,  describing  the  battle,  was 
Octobers,  read,  that  body  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  "wise  and  well-concerted 
^^^-  attack  upon  the  enemy's  army  near  Germantown,"  and  to  "  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  army  for  their  brave  exertions  on  that  occasion."'  A  medal  was  also  ordered 
to  be  struck  and  presented  to  General  Washington.*     It  was  never  executed. 

Lord  Cornwallis  sped  to  the  succor  of  the  British  camp  at  Germantown  as  soon  as  in- 
telligence of  the  attack  upon  it  reached  General  Howe.  He  took  with  him  a  corps  of  cav- 
alry and  grenadiers  ;  but  when  he  arrived,  the  Americans  had  left,  and  retired  to  their  camp 
October,  ^^  Skippack  Creek.  There  Washington  remained  until  the  29th,  when  a  council 
1777.  qC  ^a^j.  ^as  held,*  and  the  next  day  he  removed,  with  the  whole  army  under  his 
command,  to  the  range  of  hills  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  noitheast  from  the  village  of 
Whitemarsh,  where  he  intended  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Thither  we  also  went  on  leav- 
ing Germantown  at  noon. 

Whitemarsh  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  little  valley  north  of  Chestnut  Hill,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  six  from  Mount  Airy,  the  upper  part  of  Germantown.  The 
sun  glowed  warm  and  bright  at  midday,  and  as  we  passed  over  Chestnut  Hill  it  revealed 
many  little  hamlets  in  every  direction,  half  hidden  behind  variegated  groves.  Descending 
the  northern  slope  of  Chestnut  Hill,  we  passed  through  Whitemarsh  village,  and,  turning 
eastward,  passed  over  a  lower  ridge,  crossed  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  the  romantic  Wis- 
sahicon,  and  skirting  the  base  of  a  range  of  gentle,  cultivated  hills,  and  arrived  at  the  spa- 
cious stone  mansion,  tottering  with  age  and  neglect,  where  Washington  made  his  head- 
quarters. The  house  stands  upon  the  edge  of  a  wet  meadow,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  valley, 
and  was  a  sort  of  baronial  hall  in  size  and  character  when  Elmar,  its  wealthy  owner  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  dispensed  hospitality  to  all  who  came  under  its  roof.      It  is  sixty 

'  Francis  Nash  was  a  captain  in  North  Carolina  in  1771,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  move 
ments  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  known  as  the  Regulator  War.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Rev- 
olution, the  convention  of  North  Carolina  commissioned  him  a  colonel,  and  in  February,  1777,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Congress  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  array.  When  the  intelligence  of  his  death  at  Ger- 
mantown reached  that  body,  it  was  resolved  to  request  Governor  Caswell,  of  North  Carolina,  *'  to  erect  a 
monument  of  the  value  of  500  dollars,  at  the  expense  ot'the  United  States,"  in  honor  of  his  memory.  Gov- 
ernment neglected  to  do  it ;  but  private  patriotism  has  been  more  faithful.     See  note  *j  page  469. 

*  See  note  respecting  his  death  at  Chew's  house  upon  page  111. 

'  General  Adam  Stephen  was  an  exception.  He  was  accused  of  ^'  unof!icer-Iike  conduct"  during  the 
action  and  the  retreat.  He  was  found  guil^v  of  being  intoxicated,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  army.  Gen- 
eral Stephen  had  been  a  meritorious  Virgin.a  officer  in  the  colonial  wars.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Ohio 
expedition  in  1754.  Afterward  raised  to  ue  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  Cumberland.  He  was  Jeft  in  command  of  the  Virginia  forces  while  Washington  went  to  Bos- 
ton on  an  official  errand  to  Governor  Shirley  in  1755.  He  was  afterward  dispatched  to  South  Carolina  to 
oppose  the  Creek  Indians.  On  his  return,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  Vir- 
ginia frontier,  and  was  conunissioned  a  brigadier.  Congress  appointed  him  a  major  general  early  in  1777, 
and  he  behaved  well  in  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  Yielding  to  a  bad  habit,  he  fell  into  disgrace  at  German- 
town.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1777,  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Stephen's  division.  *  Journals  of  Congresiy  iii.,  335. 

*  General  Washington  reported  to  that  council  that  the  troops  under  Sir  William  Howe  at  that  time,  who 
were  stationed  in  Philadelphia  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  fit  for  duty,  numbered  ten  thousand  rank  and  file ; 
and  that  the  force  under  his  own  command,  and  fit  for  duty,  was  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
Continental  troops,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  militia.  There  were,  in  addition,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  Continental  troops  at  Red  Bank  and  Fort  Mifflin,  and  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  militia  on  their 
way  to  re-enforce  these  posts.  A  body  of  five  hundred  militia  were  likewise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. This  was  his  whole  force,  and  it  was  likely  soon  to  suffer  a  diminution  of  nearly  two  thousand  by  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  levies 
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feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  two 
atories  high.  Through  the  center  is  a 
broad  paiiage  some  fifteen  feet  wide. 
The  old  stopE  are  of  fine  aoap-Btone,  neat- 
ly wrought,  and  in  many  particalars  the 
building  exhibits  marks  of  formei  ele- 
gance. In  front,  seen  by  the  rough  tree* 
on  the  right,  i«  the  ruin  of  Elmar's  an- 
cient Bpring-house  ;  and  just  below  it  i* 
a  modern  one,  in  which  bubbles  up  a 
large  fountain  of  pure  water.  An  old 
thatched  bam  near  by  is  Baid  to  be  a  co- 
lemporary  of  the  mansion  in  its  earliest 
WuHinoToH'i  Biu)-ag*»T«M  hiu  WHinaiEsH  days.     At  the  western  gable  of  the  house 

is  a  high  bean  or  catalpa  tree,  the  trunk 
of  which  measures  fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  The  present  owner  is  Mr.  John  Fitjwa- 
ter.  With  a  little  care  and  trilling  expense,  that  venerated  house  might  be  preseived  a 
century  longer.  Its  roof  was  falling  in  when  I  visited  it,  and  in  a  few  years  its  stones  will 
doubtless  occupy  mean  places  in  the  foundation  of  a  more  elegant  modem  mansion,  or  the 
partition  walls  of  cultivated  fields. 

The  American  encampment  was  upon  the  hills  north  of  Elmar's  mansion,  its  right  wing 
resting  upon  Wiesahicon  Creek,  and  its  left  upon  Sandy  Run.  Near  Mather's  mill  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  redoubts  are  still  quite  prominent,  and  in  various  places  in  the  vicinity 
may  be  seen  vestiges  of  the  chimneys  of  numerous  huts  of  log  and  stone  erected  by  the  Amer- 
icans. Here  commenced  those  Bufferings  of  the  soldiers  which  became  so  intense  during  the 
winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Their  chief  privation  was  a,  want  of  shoes  and  other  clothing. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  Washington,  in  general  orders,  ofTered  a  reward  of  ten  dol- 
lars to  any  person  who  should,  fay  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  following,  produce  the 
best  substitute  for  shoes  mado  of  raw  hides.  The  commissary  of  hides  was  to  furnish  the 
materials,  and  the  major  general  of  the  day  was  to  "judge  of  the  essays,  and  assign  the  re- 
ward to  the  beat  artist."  I  have  seen  no  record  of  the  result.  Raw-hide  shoes  were  worn 
by  a  few  soldiers  on  their  march  to  Valley  Forge. 

Several  expeditions  were  suggested  and  planned,  but  a  want  of  shoes  rendered  a  large 
portion  of  the  army  unfit  for  marching.  A  council  of  war  was  called  on  the  2Sth  of  No- 
vember, to  consider  the  propriety  of  making  an  attack  upon  Philadelphia  while  Comwallis 
was  absent  in  New  Jersey,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  possession  of  Red  Bank  and  the 
neighboring  region.  The  decision  of  the  council  was  a  negative,  and  the  scheme  was  aban- 
doned. Early  in  December,  the  enemy  attempted  to  surprise  Washington  in  his  camp,  but 
success  was  denied  them  by  the  patriotic  service  ef  Lydia  Darrah  of  Fhiladelphja,  noticed 
on  page  301.  The  British  appeared  upon  Chestnut  Hill,  about  three  miles  from  Wash- 
ington's camp,  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  December.  As  soon  as  their  po- 
sition  was  discovered,  the  Pennsylvania  militia  were  ordered  out  to  skirmish  with  their 
light  advanced  parties.  Brigadier-general  Irvine,  who  led  the  detachment,  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner.  On  the  next  day  (Friday)  the  enemy  changed  ground,  and  approached 
within  a  mile  of  the  American  lines,  where  they  remained  until  Sunday,  when  they  moved 
farther  to  the  left,  and  seemed  to  be  preparing  for  a  general  attack.  Their  advanced  and 
flanking  parties  were  warmly  attacked  by  Colonel  Morgan  and  bis  rifie  corps,  and  Colonel 
Gist  with  the  Maryland  militia.  The  battle  was  quite  severe.  Twenty-seven  men  in 
Morgan's  corps  were  kilted  and  wounded,  besides  Major  Morris,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer, 
who  was  badly  maimed.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the  Maryland  militia  were  Dtamber. 
wounded.'     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  considerable.     On  Monday,  the  8lh,  when         ^^^' 

'  The  Reverend  2^hariah  Greene,  now  (1854)  living  at  Hempstead,  Long  blaiid,  «as  wounded  in  thi* 
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the  movemeata  of  the  British  gave  Washington  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  immediatt 
attack  was  to  be  made,  he  was  sarprised  to  perceive  them,  instead  of  advancing,  commence 

a  precipitate  march,  by  two  routes,  for  Philadelphia.     As  their  adjutant  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Dari-ah,  they  had  been  on  a  fool's  errand  and  accomplished  nothing.      "I  sincerely  wish," 
wrote  Washington  to  the  president  of  Congress,  "  that  they  had  made  an  attack,  as  the  is- 
iue,  in  all  probability,  from  the  disposition  of  our  troops  and  the  strong  situation  of  our  camp,    ' 
would  have  been  fortunate  and  happy.     At  the  saine  time,  I  must  add,  that  reason,  pru- 
dence, and  every  principle  of  policy,  forbade  us  from  quitting  our  post  to  attack  them." 
General  Howe,  in  his  dispatches,  said,  "  They  were  so  strongly  intrenched  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  attack  them."     They  had  no  other  intreochments  than  two  small  redoubts,  one 
on  each  hill  near  the  head -quarters.     Three  days  afterward  Washington  broke  up  his  en- 
campment at  Whitemarsh,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a,  deep  snow,  marched  to  the  Schuylkill, 
crossed  it  at  Swedes'  Ford,  and  established  his  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Foi^e.     Hundreds 
of  the  soldiers  made  that  dreary  march  of  nineteen  miles  with  bare  feet,  and  the  pathway 
of  the  patriot  army  might  have  been  traced  all  the  way  by  hundreds  of  foot-marks  in  the 
snow  stained  with  blood.'     Let  us  follow  them  thither,  and  in  the  head-quarters  of  the  chief, 
which  stands  near  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  sit  down  and  ponder  upon  the  wondrous  love 
of  country  which  kept  that  suffering  army  together  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1778- 
We  left  Whitemarsh  at  about  two  o'clock  for  the  Schuylkill,  passing,  on  our  way,  over 
Barren  Hill,  the  scene  of  a  skillful  military  movement  by  La  Fayette,  with  a  body  of  Amer- 
icans, in  May,  1778.      Barren  Hill  is  a  small 
village  lying  upon  the  western  slope  of  a  rough 
eminence,  about   four    miles  west  of  White- 
mareh.      From  its  summit  a  fine  view  of  the 
nirrounding  country  may  be  obtained.     There, 
on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  toward  the 
Schuylkill  from  Chestnut  Hill  to  Conshohocken 
(Matson's  Ford),  is  the  old  Lutheran  church 
which  La  Fayette  occupied  as  quarters  during 
his  brief  tarry  on  the  hill.     According  to  an 
inscription  upon  a  tablet  in  the  western  gable. 
its  title  is  "  St.  Peter's,"  and  the  time  of  erec- 
tion 1761.      By  the  road-side  near  the  church 
is   a  quaint-looking  school-house,  covered  with 
stucco.     The  church,  the  school-house,  and  two 
strong  stone  houses  composed  this  settlement, 
then  in  the  wilderness,  when  La  Fayette  made 
it  bis  point  of  observation,  and  out-maneuvered 
General  Grant.      Within  the  old  church-yard, 
sitting  upon  a  recumbent  sand-atone  slab,  with 
half-efTaced  inscription,  I  made  this  sketch  ;  and 
here  let  ns  open  the  record  and  receive  instruc- 
tion from  the  chronicler. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  our 

journey  that  we  have  met  La  Fayette  as  eom- 

8t  prei'i  ckdich,  Bauih  Hiu.  mander-in-chief  of  an  expedition,  it  is  a  proper 

engagement,  and  carried  to  Washington's  quarters.     Mr.  Greene  was  ihe  father-in-law  of  the  late  Mr- 
Thompson,  the  historian  of  Lod^  Island. 

'  Gordon  saja  that,  -while  at  Washington's  table,  in  1784,  the  chier  inrormed  him  that  bloodj  root-prinU 
were  every  where  visible  in  the  course  of  their  march.  Such  was  the  distress  of  the  soldiers  from  want  of 
clothing,  tbat  Washington,  as  a  last  resort,  authorized  the  proj>er  oflioers  to  take  by  force,  for  Che  use  oT 
Ihe  army,  suoh  articles  of  clothing  as  the  people  refnmd  (o  sell.  It  mast  bo  remembered  that  lbs  people 
generally,  throughout  that  section  ofPennsylvania,  were  opposed  to  the  palriots,  and  did  every  thing  in  theit 
power  to  distnus  them. 
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La  FiijeUo.  His  firtt  Impulse!  fororable  to  the  Americant.  His  LiberaJltj.  Visit  to  Engiaod. 

place  to  consider  the  circumstances  attending  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  American  Continental  army.  He  was  a  young  man,  not  yet  nineteen 
years  old,  when  our  Declaration  of  Independence  went  over  the  seas,  and  commanded  the 
admiration  of  thinkers  in  the  Old  World.  La  Fayette  was  of  noble  ancestry.  He  had 
just  married  the  Countess  Anastasia  de  Noailles,  daughter  of  the  Duke  De  Noailles,  a  lady 
of  great  personal  beauty,  immense  fortune,  and  brilliant  accomplishments.*  When  the  story 
of  America's  wrongs,  and  of  her  holy  struggle  for  the  right,  just  begun,  reached  his  ears,  it 
inflamed  his  young  heart  with  the  most  passionate  sympathy,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  aid 
them  with  his  purse  and  sword.*  He  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  resolved 
to  hasten  to  their  support.  Not  all  the  blandishments  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  endear- 
ments of  conjugal  love,  made  doubly  so  by  promise  of  ofispring,  nor  the  sad  tales  of  reverses 
to  the  American  arms  at  the  close  of  1776,  which  every  vessel  from  our  shores  carried  to 
Europe,  could  repress  his  zeal  or  deter  him  from  the  execution  of  his  noble  purpose.  He 
had  just  ofiered  his  services  to  Silas  Deane,  one  of  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris,^ 
when  the  news  arrived  that  the  remnant  of  the  American  army,  reduced  to  two  thousand 
insurgents,  as  they  were  called,  had  fled  toward  Philadelphia  through  the  Jerseys,  before 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  British  regulars.  This  news  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Deane 
for  the  moment,  for  it  utterly  destroyed  the  little  credit  which  America  then  had  in  Eu- 
rope. Franklin  arrived  at  this  juncture,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  young  marquis 
and  the  disinterested  zeal  which  he  exhibited,  but  honestly  advised  him  to  abandon  his  de- 
sign until  better  hope  for  success  should  appear.  But  this  candid  advice  was  of  no  avail. 
The  commissioners  had  not  sufficient  credit  to  command  the  means  to  fit  out  a  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  marquis  and  his  friends,  with  arms,  anmiunition,  and  stores. 
La  Fayette  ofiered  to  purchase  a  ship  with  his  own  funds.  "  Hitherto,"  he  said,  in  the 
spirit  of  true  heroism,  "  I  have  only  cherished  your  cause  ;  now  I  am  going  to  serve  it.  The 
lower  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  greater  efi'ect  my  departure  will  have  ;  and  since 
you  can  not  get  a  vessel,  I  shall  purchase  and  fit  out  one,  to  carry  your  dispatches  to  Con- 
gress and  me  to  America."*  He  went  over  to  London,  and  mingled  freely  with  the  leading 
politicians  there.  He  danced  at  the  house  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  the  minister  for  the 
afiuirs  of  America,  and  at  the  house  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  just  returned  from  New 
York,  paid  his  personal  respects  to  the  king,  and  met,  at  the  opera,  General  Clinton,  whom 
he  was  afterward  to  meet  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Monmouth.*  While  he  concealed  his  in- 
tentions of  going  to  America,  he  openly  avowed  his  sentiments ;  often  defended  the  Amer- 
icans ;  rejoiced  at  their  success  at  Trenton ;  and  his  opposition  spirit  obtained  for  him  an 
invitation  to  breakfast  with  Lord  Shelburne.     He  refused  invitations  to  visit  sea-ports  where 

*  La  Fayette  himself  had  an  independent  revenue  of  200,000  livres — about  $37,000. 

*  In  the  sammer  of  1776,  La  Fayette  was  stationed  on  military  duty  at  Ment'z,  being  then,  though  only 
a  little  past  eighteen  years  of  age,  an  officer  in  the  French  army.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  tlie 
King  of  England,  visited  Mcntz,  and  a  dinner  party  was  given  to  him  by  the  commandant  of  that  place. 
La  Fayette  was  at  the  table.  The  duke  had  just  received  dispatches  from  England  relating  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  resistance  of  the  colonies,  and  the  strong  measures  adopted  by  the  Briti-sh  min- 
istry to  crush  the  rebellion,  and  he  made  their  contents  the  topic  for  conversation.  The  details  were  new 
to  La  Fayette,  and  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  duke.  The  idea  of  a  people  fighting  for  liberfy 
had  a  strong  influence  upon  his  imagination.  He  regarded  their  cause  as  just,  their  struggle  noble,  and 
from  that  hour  his  chivalrous  enterprise  was  the  chief  burden  of  his  thoughts.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and 
there  perfected  his  plans. — Sparks's  Life  and  Writingt  of  Washington^  v.,  445. 

'  "  When,*'  says  La  Fayette,  "  I  prosented  my  boyish  face  to  Mr.  Decme,  I  spoke  more  of  my  ardor  in 
the  cause  than  my  experience ;  but  I  dwelt  much  upon  the  effect  my  departure  would  excite  in  France, 
and  he  signed  our  agreements." — See  Memoirt^  written  by  himself.  La  Fayette  was  accompanied  by  the 
Baron  De  Kalb  as  interpreter.  De  Kalb  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Duke  De  Choiseul  to  proceed  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  revolted  colonies.  He  came  over  with  La 
Payette,  and  did  good  service  in  our  army.  We  shall  meet  him  again  on  the  field  of  battle  near  Camden^ 
in  South  Carolina.  La  Fayette  persuaded  Count  Segur  and  Viscount  De  Noailles  to  accompany  him,  but 
tlieir  friends  kept  them  at  home.  Count  Segur  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Moscow  in  1812,  and  has  left 
a  thrilling  account  of  that  memorable  campaign. 

*  Gordon,  ii.,  219.  *  Pictorial  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third,  i.,  302. 
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uDwilliag  to  do  aught  that  might 


TMSeU  were  fitting  out  against  the  Americans,  for  he 
afterward  be  construed  into  an  abuse  of  confidence.' 

Al\flr  remaining  three  weeks 


'/ 


England,  La 
Fayette  returned  to  Fr»nce,  but  not  to  Paris 
Inlbrmation  had  gone  abroad  that  he  was  fit- 
ting out  a  vessel  for  America,  at  Bordeaux.  It 
was  not  good  policy  for  the  goTernment  to  al- 
low it.  He  proceeded  to  Passy,  then  the  res- 
idence of  Dr.  Franklin,  where  he  found  the 
Baron  De  Kalb,  He  remained  concealed  in 
the  baron's  house  a  few  days,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Bordeaux.  His  vessel  was  not  ready, 
but  he  felt  it  necessary  to  sail  immediately 
He  lefl  Bordeaux  toward  the  close  of  Febru- 
ary, and  proceeded  to  Passage,  a  Spanish  port, 
where  be  awaited  the  receipt  of  the  ship's  pa- 
pers. There  two  officers  reached  him,  with 
an  order  from  the  king  (/ei(re  dt  cachet)  pro- 
hibiting his  depart  ore,  and  commanding  him 
to  repair  to  Marseilles.  He  was  charged  by 
ministers  with  violating  his  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  by  his  family  with  conduct  calculated  to 
bring  ruin  on  himself  and  them.  His  young 
wife,  however,  did  not  join  in  their  reproach- 
es ;  she  approved  of  his  project,  and  urged  him 
to  persevere. 

La  Fayette  obeyed  orders,  and  returned  to 
Marseilles.     He  pleaded  the  justice  of  the 


'  Mtmoirt,  written  bjr  himself. 

*  Tbe  Marqnu  (Gilbert  Moltier*)  De  La  Fayette  ves  bom  on  the  6lh  of  September,  1757,  and  in  1774, 
whea  a  little  more  than  MiTenleeii  years  old,  married  the  CoupteEW  Anastasie  de  NoiiUes,  daugbter  of  the 
Dukede  Noailles,  a  joung  lady  possBsaing  an  iinniense  fortune.  He  joined  oar  ReTolnlionarj  anny  in  1777, 
anJ  with  hU  parse,  sword,  and  counsel,  and  his  inflnence  with  the  French  court,  he  greatly  aided  ns  in  onr 
straggle  for  political  independence.  In  October,  1T7S,  be  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  re- 
turned to  France.  Congress,  in  oonitectioo  with  the  resolution  for  granting  bim  a  furlough,  also  resolved, 
"  That  tho  minister  plenipotenliarj  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  at  the  conrt  of  Teniaillee  be  directed 
to  cause  an  elegant  sirord,  with  proper  devices,  to  be  made,  and  presented,  in  tbe  name  of  the  United 
States,  to  La  Fayette.  Franklin,  then  minister  at  the  French  coart,  procured  the  sword,  and  sent  h  to  the 
marquis  in  August,  1779,  accompanied  by  a  very  eomplimentary  letter  from  his  hand,  to  which  La  Fay- 
ette feelingly  leplied.t     La  Fayette  returned  to  America  in  tbe  spring  of  IT80,  bringing  joyful  news  [sec 


vritlsD  Itarit-FaiU  Ji)Ki*BBdi-Tto-OHbvt-MI>Bivt  di  La  Fmfau. 
P™j,S. 


-  8u.~The  Confren,  Hndhts  of  yonr  merit  tomrd  the  Ulrited  Stitm.  t 
preecnt  jou  with  ■  aword  u  ■  bhII  mark  at  theli  gntefal  ■cbumrledgaieDt.     J'Bi 
Ub  dailcei.    Sane  r>ribB  prindpil  actiani  of  Um  wu,  In  which  joa  dUdsfulihed  _ 
therefoiB  repmented  apun  It    Th€«,  with  ■  few  eniblennae  figBiei,  in  sdmlnblj  well 
BTthehelpoftliBeiqaWlaaniiti  FruBce  aRoTdi,  lAnd  ' 
andoar  obUpIlcni  to  JOB.    Forlhii.S^rei,  udgieBw 
pfliiect  eatcem,  J  have  thn  honor  to  be,  itc-. 

"  P.H.  Nj  grandion  goer  to  Havre  witl 


ible  adeqmtelT  to 
leT  directed  ft  to  be  omi 
iirbrjDiirbn'ei 


It,  detETuinad  t« 


priBdpd  Tatne. 
1  iM  laiiaD  wo  Bais  irf  yoar  worUii 
irefure  onl;  add,  Ibet,  whb  the  mat 

B.Fui«i.ut. 


iwoid,  and  will  hare  the  h 

Hie  marqult,  In  replj,  after  acknowledging  the  prcaentation  of  the  aword,  laid : 

"Id  aoiBfl  of  tbe  deTfcei  lean  ddL  help  flodtlt^  toe  hoBDlabTD  a  reward  for  thoae  angbt  aenicea  which,  In  CODCerl  with  tnj 
rDUow-uldlara,  and  inder  the  gud  like  American  hero'i  ard«r^  1  had  tbe  good  luck  Id  icnder.  The  ilghl  of  IbsH  actJoiUi  where 
[  waa  a  wltBaai  of  Amerlun  brsTCT?  and  patriotic  iplrit.  I  ihall  oier  enjoT  witli  that  pleaasre  which  becomea  e  heart  (towinf 
with  loTe  for  tbe  natian,  and  the  moit  ardent  »b1  fer  their  glorj  and  happineaa.  AHUrwicea  of  gritititde,  whkh  I  beg  kare  lo 
pleaent  to  jour  eceeUcDcj,  are  ranch  loo  laadeqvate  to  my  feollngi,  and  nothing  bnt  thoae  aenHmewta  may  properly  aekaowl- 
edge  your  Jdndneaa  toward  mfl.  Tin  polite  mvnHT  In  which  ib.  FranULn  waa  pleaaed  to  detlTH'  that  eatbnatte  award,  laya  Bk 
Bate  great  obUgatiooa  to  him,  and  demanda  my  purtlcBlar  Ihaaki- 


«l  pufsct  reapeet,  1  hare  the  bo 


nbnfte^ 
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oanM  in  which  the  Americ&iu  were  engaged  ;  their  declared  independence  u  a  people,  and 
various  pieoedenta  which  might  jiutify  hia  coune,  and  petitioned  for  leave  to  proceed.  His 
pleadings  were  in  vain,  and  be  resolved  to  risk  the  displeasuie  of  hia  king.     Stealthily  mak- 

p.  650,  vol.  i.],  and  nai  rMeived 
with  gnat  Bfleclion.     After  the 
capture  of  Comwallia,  in  which 
h>  peifonned  a  conapicuaui  pari, 
be  again  went  lo  France,  and, 
bj  bii  own  exertioni,  traa  raU- 
iag  a  large  armf  of  allies  for 
America,  when  inlelligeace  of 
pe^ce  reached  him.    He  return- 
ed to  AmeHca  in  17S4,  and  was        '' 
received  with  unbounded  enthn-       ;f 
liaam  bj  his  old  companiooa  in       t 
tna.    Again  he  returned  to  bis      V 
native  land,  bearing  the  honors      'i 
and  blenings  of  a  free  people.      |< 
From  that  time  until  his  death       \ 
be  was  often  a  oontpjeuous  act-       \\. 
or  in  the  great  scenes  of  bis       \' 
ooonli^'s  bister;.     He  was  an         V 
active  member  of  the  Legislat-  \ 

ive  Assemhlj  of  France  dniiog 
the  stormj  period  of  the  mcipi- 
ence  and  development  of  its  first 
Revolntion,  from  1789  to  1793. 
He  was  almjrs  the  advocate  of 
civil  liberij,  bat  conservative  in 
bis  coimt^,  where  represenla- 
tives  and  constituents  were  alike 
inardioalel;  radical.  When  the 
Revolution  vru  at  its  height,  be 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  France, 
because  of  his  moderation,  anJ; 
being  caught,  be  was  for  three 
yean  confined  in  a  dungeon  at 
Olmuti,  in  Germany.  He  sut- 
lered  mncb  in  person  and  for- 
tane  dnrmg  the  convulsions  in 
France,  and  for  several  jeara 
previous  to  1814  he  lived  in 
cotnperetive  retirement.  The 
Brst  downlall  of  Bonaparte 
brought  him  again  into  public 
life,  and  in  1 S I S  be  wDs  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  that  assembly  be  oflered  ihe 
resolmion  for  dte  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  demand  the 
abdication  of  the  emperor.  He 
was  again  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1816. 
In  1824  be  accepted  an  invita- 
tioD  to  viui  ibe  Dniled  States  as 
the  guest  of  the  naiioD,     The 


I  1  tKreifTBifacilmllgof  IhepOHiiidLDkikelchMiiudi    . 
to  L>  FajeOe.    I  copied  bom  Ihe  oiigliula  In  the  ircUve*  of  Iba  SlitB  DaptTlmanl  al 
■kctchei  li  tbe  follovlii^  dfiKrlpCtou :  ' 

-On  ciM  ilda  ottbePommd  its  Ibe  Uuqoli'a  inoi  In  lav  nlMi  ud  on  UwoUinau  dgrle*  oT  ■  Ksw  Moon  rellMtlat 
IUt>  of  Ll«bl  DB  ■  CooBti?  putlT  coTsnd  with  wood  sod  pmitij  cultlTated— Bjmbol  of  Om  RspubllD  of  tlig  UultBd  BtOt*-- 
wttb  IbU  motto .  Crrieam  U  pnwim,  "  I  ilitll  lacroH  thai  1  miT  do  good."    Tt  wu  intended  to  eipress, 

"1.  TlMpr««nt  MedtocfilyiifSlnnjllii  »,  tin  Llglit  of  the  Moon,  Kiongli  eonildenMo.  li  w™kFf  than  IbsloTlbe  Son. 

"t  Herupmuloa  ofbeeomlDg  monpownftil  u  itac  Inercun,  and  tbersbj  rendoioi  hrneirnwre  aKfldto  ounklnd. 

-S.  TlucnIiraAewUli  which  lbs  raneipbDatbattlMLlilUsbeipmds  la  prtnilpsUrowlDfloibB  kind  aid  ofaimtLii' 
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ing  his  way  back  to  Fass&ge,  he  set  sail  with  a  favorable  wiod,  accompanied  by  De  Kalb, 
and  eleven  other  French,  German,  and  Polish  officera,  who  were  about  seeking  service  in 
America.  He  arrived  lafely  at  Georgetown,  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  19th  of  April,  afier 
a  boisterous  passage  of  seven  weeks,  where  he  and  his  company  were  entertained  by  Major 
Huger,  who  provided  horses  to  convey  them  to  Charleston.  His  vessel  likewise  was  taken 
to  Charleston  harbor.' 

Although  the  French  government  secretly  favored  the  plans  of  La  Fayette,  as  it  had  not 
yet  publicly  expressed  even  a  friendly  intention  toward  America,  policy  required  that  it 
should  act  in  seeming  good  faith  toward  Great  Britain,  with  which  it  was  then  on  terms  of 
amity.  Vessels  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  the  West  Indies  to  intercept  La  Fayette 
The  marquis  apprehended  this  movement,  and  avoided  the  islands  in  his  voyage.  His  pro- 
ceedings, in  opposition  to  positive  orders,  were  rash ;  for  the  loss  of  all  his  property  in  France, 
and  an  indefinite  term  of  imprisonment,  might  have  been  the  consequence  had  he  been  ar- 
rested on  the  high  seas.  In  the  face  of  all  this  immediate  and  prospective  danger,  he  res- 
olutely persevered,  and  the  French  government  winked  at  his  disobedience. 

La  Fayette  and  his  companions  traveled  by  land  from  Charleston  to  Philadelphia. 
When  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  he  put  his  letters  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lovell,  the  chair- 


,  .monirus 
.  He  was  every  where 
received  with  the  most  BCTeclionate  demonslra- 
lions  of  regan],  as  next  to  Washington  in  the 
nreat  American  heart.  Even  his  grandson, 
who  is  now  (1850)  traveling  in  thia  country, 
hns  been  received  with  marked  public  atten- 
tion on  account  of  his  relationship  to  the  great 
luid  good  man.  La  Fnyctto  was  conspicuous 
in  Ihe  Republican  Revolution  in  France  in 
1830,  and  generaasty  refused  the  proffered 
■Trown  of  constitutional  monarch,  and  desig- 
nated the  Duko  of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe)  as 
n  proper  recipient  of  the  trust.  It  was  unwor. 
ihily  bestowed;  for  the  ungrateful  monarch 
not  only  treated  La  Fayette  with  coldness  and 
■lisdain,  but,  by  a  despntio  eonme,  betrayed  the 
eonfidcnce  of  the  people.    La  Fayette  died  in 

1834,  at  the  ago  of  seventy-seven  years.    His  L^  Favitte'i  Tout, 

remains  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  Pigpers,  a  pri- 
vate burial-ground  of  several  families  of  iha  nohilily  of  Paris,  back  of  the  gardens  of  what  was  once  a  non- 
nery,  but  now  a  boarding-school  for  yonng  ladies.  The  sketch  here  given  is  from  a  French  picture  by 
Champin,  which  Ihe  artist  dedicated  "  To  the  Americans,  the  friends  of  La  Fayette."  The  monnmenl  is 
inclosed  by  an  iron  railing.  It  is  about  eight  feet  square,  and  composed  of  dark  sandstone.  The  tablets 
tlopo  from  a  ridge  npon  which  is  a  cross.  The  inscriptions  are  in  French.  On  one  side  of  the  tablet  is  an 
inscription  referring  to  La  Fayette ;  on  Ihe  other,  to  his  wife.  The  cross  seen  in  Ihe  picture  stands  over 
'ha  grave  of  another. 

'  This  vessel  n-as  afterward  laden  with  riee  for  (he  French  market,  bnt  was  foandered  on  going  out  of 
the  harl>or,  and  vessel  and  cargo  were  lost. 
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Ism  Fayette*!  Application  to  CongreM.  His  Appointment  Interview  with  Washington.  Attached  to  the  Army. 

1 

man  of  the  committee  of  Congress  on  foreign  afiairs.  The  next  day  his  papers  were  handed 
back  to  him  by  Mr.  Lovell,  with  the  remark  that  so  many  foreigners  had  offered  themselves 
for  employment  that  Congress  was  embarrassed  with  their  applications,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  inform  him  that  there  was  very  little  hope  of  his  success.  The  marquis  was  convinced 
that  his  papers  had  not  been  read.  He  immediately  sent  a  note  to  the  president  of  Con- 
srress,  in  which  he  asked  permission  to  serve  in  the  Continental  army  upon  two  conditions ; 
Cmty  that  he  should  receive  no  pay ;  secondly,  that  he  should  act  as  a  volunteer.  These 
fH)nditions  were  so  difierent  from  those  demanded  by  other  foreigners,  that  they  were  at  once 
accepted  by  Congress.  Although  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  his  wealth,  fervent  zeal,  and  social  eminence  at  home,  placed  him  before  the  Amer- 
ican people,  gave  him  great  importance,  and  on  the  3l8t  of  July  Congress  appointed 
him  a  major  general  in  the  Continental  army.  This  appointment  was  considered  by 
Congress  as  merely  honorary,  but  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  recipient,  as  subsequent 
events  will  show.* 

Washington  arrived  in  Philadelphia  soon  af^er  La  Fayette's  appointment,  and  they  were 
Brst  introduced  to  each  other  at  a  dinner  party,  where  several  members  of  Congress  were 
present.  When  they  were  about  to  separate,  Washington  took  the  marquis  aside,  oompli* 
mented  him  upon  the  noble  spirit  he  had  manifested  toward  the  cause  of  the  Americans, 
and  invited  him  to  become  a  member  of  his  military  family.  His  kind  invitation  was  joy- 
fully accepted,  and  while  he  remained  in  America  the  closest  intimacy  existed  between  La 
Fayette  and  the  commander-in-chief.  The  marquis  joined  the  army,  and  continued  in  it 
as  a  volunteer,  without  any  command,  until  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  two  months  aft- 
erward, where  we  shall  meet  him  presently  fighting  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  September  11. 
champion  of  liberty.  ^^^• 

La  Fayette  was  anxious  to  have  a  command  suitable  to  the  rank  which  his  commission 
conferred  ;  hut  Congress,  fearing  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  a  division  might  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  American  officers,  had  withheld  the  coveted  honor  from  the  marquis. 
Washington  repeatedly  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  different  course  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  1st  of  December  that  the  wishes  of  La  Fayette  were  gratified.     On  that  day 
Congress  resolved,  "  That  General  Washington  be  informed  it  is  highly  agreeable  to 
Congress  that  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette  bo  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  division  in 
the  Continental  army."'     Three  days  aflerward  it  was  proclaimed,  in  public  or- 
ders,  that  ho  was  to  take  command  of  the  division  recently  under  General  Adam 
Stephen,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  dismfssed  from  the  army.'  , 

La  Fayette  was  engaged  in  various  important  services  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1778,  while  the  American  army  was  at  Valley  Forge ;  and  about  the  middle  of  May  we 
find  him  on  Barren  Hill,  our  present  point  of  view.  Intelligence  had  reached  Washington 
in  his  camp  that  the  British  were  making  preparations  to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  They 
were  frequently  sending  out  foraging  parties  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  May  an  expedition  went  up  the  Delaware  to  destroy  all  the  American 
Hhipping  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton.  Forty-four  American  vessels  were  burned  ;  a 
considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  were  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants killed  and  wounded.  To  restrain  these  depredations  ;  to  cut  oflTall  communication  in 
that  direction  between  the  country  and  Philadelphia  ;  to  obtain  correct  information  concern- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy  ;  and  to  be  ready  to  follow  with  a  considerable  force  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  when  it  should  leave  Philadelphia,  Washington 

'  The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted  :  "  Whereas  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette,  oat  of 
his  great  zeal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  the  United  States  are  enga^^ed,  has  left  his  family  and  <y)n- 
nections,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  come  over  to  offer  his  services  to  the  United  States,  without  pension  or 
particular  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to  risk  his  life  in  our  cause : 

^^ Resolved,  That  his  service  be  accepted,  and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious  family  and  con- 
nections, he  have  the  rank  and  commission  of  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States." — Journal* 
of  Congrest,  iii.,  247. 

*  Journals,  iii.,  429.  '  See  page  114. 
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L«  Fayette  ou  Barren  Hill.  Maneuvers  of  the  two  Armiea.  The  Britlah  deceiTed 

detached  La  Fayette,  with  about  twenty -one  hundred  troops  and  five  pieces  of  cannon,  across  | 

the  Schuylkill  on  the  18th  of  May..  He  took  post  at  Barren  Hill  (nearly  twelve  miles 
from  Valley  Forge),  a  little  west  of  the  church.  It  was  a  position  skillfully  chosen. 
On  his  right  were  rocky  ledges  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  Schuylkill ;  on  his  left  were 
thick  woods,  several  strong  stone  houses,  and  the  substantial  stone  church  seen  in  the  en- 
graving. His  cannon  were  placed  in  front ;  and  at  about  three  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  the  led  wing  were  Captain  M<Lane*s  company  and  fifty  Indians.  Picket-guards  and  vi- 
dettes  were  stationed  upon  the  woods  leading  to  Philadelphia,  and  six  hundred  Pennsylvania 
militia  were  posted  near  Whitemarsh.  The  church  was  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  one  branch 
of  which  led  to  Valley  Forge,  by  the  way  of  the  Swedes'  Ford,  and  the  other  to  Matson's 
Ford.* 

La  Fayette  at  first  quartered  at  the  house  of  a  Tory  Quaker,  who  sent  a  messenger  with 
the  information  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  in  the  chief  command  of  the  British  army  in 
Philadelphia,  Howe  having  returned  to  England.  Clinton  immediately  formed  a  plan  for 
surprising  La  Fayette.  On  the  night  of  the  19th,  he  sent  out  a  detachment  of 
five  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops,  under  General  Grant,  assisted  by  Sir  William 
Erskine.  They  marched  toward  Frankford,  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  turned  toward 
the  left,  passed  Whitemarsh,  and  proceeded  on  the  road  leading  to  Swedes'  Ford,  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  Another  strong  force,  under  General  Grey,  crossed  to 
the  western  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  took  post  about  three  miles  below  Barren  Hill ; 
while  Sir  Henry  Clinton  led,  in  person,  a  third  division  through  Germantown,  and  before 
daylight  halted  on  Chestnut  Hill. 

The  situation  of  La  Fayette  was  now  critical.  Owing  to  the  disobedience  of  orders  on 
the  part  of  the  militia,  on  leaving  Whitemarsh,  General  Grant's  approach  was  undiscov- 
ered, and  the  little  band  of  Americans  were  nearly  surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  force 
before  they  were  aware  of  their  danger.  Early  in  the  morning,  scarlet  coats  were  seen 
through  the  trees  in  the  distant  forest ;  and  an  ofiicer,  sent  by  La  Fayette  to  reconnoiter, 
came  back  in  haste  with  the  information  that  a  large  British  force  was  on  the  toad  leading 
from  Whitemarsh  to  Swedes'  Ford,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  his  encampment.  The 
marquis  at  once  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  and  a  skillful  maneuver  was 
instantly  conceived.  He  changed  his  front  without  disorder,  stationed  a  laige  party  in  the 
church-yard,  around  which  was  a  strong  wall,*  and  drew  up  the  remainder  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  protected  by  the  stone  houses  and  thick  woods.  Ascertaining  that  the  only 
road  leading  to  Swedes'  Ford  was  in  possession  df  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  retreat  to  Mat- 
son's  Ford,  although  the  distance  from  his  position  was  greater  than  from  that  of  Grant. 
The  road  lay  along  the  southern  slope  of  hills,  and  was  concealed  by  woods  from  the  view 
of  the  enemy.  The  marquis  dispatched  several  small  parties  through  the  woods,  with  or- 
ders to  show  themselves,  at  difierent  points,  as  heads  of  columns,  that  the  enemy  might  be 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  was  marching  to  an  attack.  The  maneuver  was  success- 
ful ;  and,  while  General  Grant  was  halting,  and  preparing  troops  to  meet  these  supposed 
attacks  upon  his  flank,  the  Americans  made  a  quick  march  to  Matson's  Ford — General 
Poor'  leading  the  advanced  guard,  and  the  marquis  bringing  up  the  rear.     The  heads  of 

^  Matson's  Ford  was  at  the  present  village  of  Conshohocken,  and  Swedes'  Ford  was  at  or  near  Norris- 
town,  four  miles  above.     They  were  about  equally  distant  from  Valley  Forge. 

^  This  wall  yet  surrounds  the  old  church-yard,  and  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  form  a  strong  breast-work. 
British  writers,  following  the  narrative  of  Stedman  (ii.,  337),  assert  that  Washington,  from  his  camp  upon 
the  high  hills  of  Valley  Forge,  discovered  the  peril  of  La  Fayette,  and  discharged  heavy  alarm-guns  to  ap- 
prise him  of  his  danger.  None  of  the  earlier  historians  of  the  war,  except  Stedman,  mention  this  ^iroum- 
stance ;  it  must  have  been  inferential  on  the  part  of  that  generally  correct  and  fair  writer.  Barren  Hill 
may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  highest  point  of  Washington's  encampment  at  Valley  Forge.  Though 
twelve  miles  distant,  I  saw  the  church  on  Barren  Hill  from  the  observatory,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  which 
stands  upon  the  site  of  Washington's  marquee  at  Valley  Forge. 

Brigadier-general  Enoch  Poor  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  Continental 
army  in  the  expedition  against  Canada  in  1776,  where  he  served  with  distinction.  He  was  afterward  at 
Crown  Point,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty-one  inferior  officers  who  signed  a  remonstrance  against  the  docis- 
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column!,  who  h&d  deceived  GeDeral  Grant,  gradually  fall  back  and  joined  in  the  retreat, 
and  the  whole  army  arrived  at  the  Tord  in  safely.  They  creased  the  Schuylkill  with  their 
artillery,  took  posiewion  of  the  hi(rh  grounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  formed  in 
the  order  of  battle.  General  Grant  had 
marched  to  the  church  on  Barren  Hill, 
where  he  joined  the  division  under  Clin- 
ton, and  discovered,  with  mortified  pride, 
that  he  had  been  outmaneuvered  by  the 
.  "  stripling  Frenchman."  It  was  too  late 
to  overtake  the  retreating  patriots ;  the 
British  pursued  them  aa  far  as  the  ford, 
but,  finding  it  impossible  to  cross  over, 
they  wheeled,  and  returned,  disappointed 
and  chagrined,  to  Philadelphia.  In  a 
skirmish  with  the  enemy's  advanced  par- 
ties at  the  ford,  while  the  artillery  was 
crossing,  the  Americans  lost  nine  men 
killed  and  taken.  The  British  lost  two 
light  horsemen  killed,  and  several  wound- 
ed. La  Fayette  and  his  troops  march- 
ed back  to  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge, 
where  they  were  greeted  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  congratulations. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  we  leA 
the  old  church-yard  on  Barren  Hill  and 
departed  for  Cooshohocken'  (Matson'i 
ford),  on  the  Schuylkill,  where  we  intended  to  pass  the  nigbt.  Although  four  miles  dis- 
tant, we  could  see  the  smoke  of  its  furnaces  ascending  above  the  intervening  hill-tops,  and 
marring  the  placid  beauty  of  the  western  sky,  where  a  thin  ptarple  haze  fringed  the  horizon, 
and  half  hid  the  crescent  moon  and  its  more  sprightly  neighbor  on  the  occasion,  the  belted 


ion  or  s  council  of  oflicen  there,  consiiting  of  Generals  Gates,  Schuyler,  Sullivui,  Arnolil,  end  Woedlke,* 
when  it  was  resolved  ibat  the  post  waa  untenable,  and  thai  the  army  should  retire  to  Mount  Independence. 
He  wu  appointed  brigadier  in  ITTT,  and  served  in  that 
/'""/i^  cepsoiiy  in  the  battles  in  which  Burpojne  was  derealed 

ft  /^    (^^  /     *"■!  t^^P'^fed.    He  soon  afterward  joined  ibe  army  under 

Clf  ^   '^''l^ijayt/       WMhinKton  in  Pennsylvania.      He  was  in  ibe  camp  al 

^^  C?^  ^'C^^   *'   ^U'^f  Valley  Forge,  and  with  his  brigade  was  among  the  first 

troops  that  commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  British  across 
New  Jersey  in  the  summer  of  1778.  He  fought  f^llantly  in  the  battle  of  Monmonth  which  succeeded. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  ot  light  infantry  in  1T80,  in  which  service  he  died,  near  HackensBek,  in  New 
Jersey-  His  Tiineral  was  attended  by  Waahington  and  La  Fayette,  and  a  long  line  of  subordinate  officers 
and  soldiers.  On  account  of  the  vicinity  of  tbe  enemy,  the  ususJ  discharges  of  cannon  were  omitted.  Rev- 
erend Israel  Evans,  chaplain  to  the  New  Hampshire  brigade,  delivered  a  funeral  discourse.  General  Poor 
was  buried  In  the  church-yard  at  Hackensack,  where  an  humble  stone,  with  the  following  Inscription,  marks 
his  grave  :  "  In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Brigadier-general  Ekoou  Poor,  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  ITSO,  aged  44  years,"  General  Poor  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  La  Fayette,  who,  it  is  said,  was  much  affected  on  visiting  his  grave  when  in  this  country  in  1825. 

'  Conshohocken  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  Montgomery 
county,  about  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  has  recently  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  water- 
power  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  or  lime  burned  there  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia market. 
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t%        Iron  Ore  near  Uie  SchuylkilL  Conahohockcn  and  ita  Indnstiy.  NorrUtown.  Swedea*  Ford 

Jupiter.  That  whole  region  abounds  in  iron ;  and  all  the  way  from  Barren  Hill  to  the 
Schuylkill,  large  heaps  of  ore,  dug  from  near  the  surface,  were  piled.  In  many  places  the 
road  was  literally  paved  with  iron  ore  lying  in  small  fragments  upon  the  surface.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  village,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  made 
our  way  along  a  steep  road  to  the  *'  hotel,"  a  tavern  near  the  river  bank,  kept  by  a  good- 
natured  Dutchman.  He  was  so  well  patronized  by  the  coal-heavers  and  workmen  in  the 
furnaces,  that  not  a  single  bed  was  in  reserve  for  strangers ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  ride  on 
to  Norristown,  four  miles  further  up  the  stream,  for  supper  and  lodgings.  As  we  thridded 
our  way  among  the  « fiery  furnaces,*'  belching  huge  volumes  of  ruddy  flame,  and  observed 
the  rushing  rail- way  train  sweeping  along  the  river  brink,  while  the  din  of  hammers,  and 
bellows,  and  voices  of  busy  men  was  rife  on  every  side,  I  contrasted  the  past  and  present, 
and,  in  a  degree,  realized  the  wonderful  strides  of  progress  in  our  country.  Here,  where  a 
numerous  population  are  plying  the  tireless  fingers  of  industry  in  the  creation  of  substantial 
wealth,  and  spreading  pleasant  dwellings  along  the  banks  of  the  rapid  Schuylkill,  there  was 
only  the  solitary  hut  of  a  hunter,  deserted  more  than  half  the  year,  when  La  Fayette  made 
his  admirable  retreat  across  the  river  toward  Valley  Forge.  And«  far  more  suggestive  of 
true  greatness  and  glory  were  the  noises  of  these  work-shops  than  the  trumpet-notes  and 
clangor  of  battle. 

"  The  camp  has  had  its  day  of  song ; 

The  sword,  the  bayonet,  the  plume 
Have  crowded  out  of  rhyme  too  long 

The  plow,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom. 
Oh,  not  upon  our  tented  fields 

Are  Freedom's  heroes  bred  alone ; 
The  training  of  the  work-shop  yields 

More  heroes  true  than  war  has  known. 

"  Who  drives  the  bolt,  who  shapes  the  steel, 
May,  with  a  heart  as  valiant,  smite. 
As  he  who  sees  a  foeman  reel 

In  blood  before  his  blow  of  might ! 
The  skill  that  conquers  space  and  time« 

That  graces  life,  that  lightens  toil, 
May  spring  from  courage  more  sublime 
Than  that  which  makes  a  realm  its  spou." 

£pEs  Sargent. 

After  losing  our  way  in  the  gloom,  and  making  quite  a  circuitous  journey,  we  found  the 
'*  pike,''  a  fine  Macadamized  road  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Norristown,  and  reached  the 
latter  place  at  about  eight  o'clock.^  I  was  informed  that  traces  of  the  breast- works  thrown 
up  here  by  Duportail,  by  order  of  Washington,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  British  across 
the  Swedes'  Ford,  were  yet  quite  prominent  about  half  a  mile  below  the  village  ;  and  also 
that  the  Swedes'  Ford  tavern,'  directly  opposite  these  intrenchments,  was  still  in  existence, 
though  changed  in  appearance  by  additions.  Being  anxious  to  visit  Valley  Forge  and  Paoli 
the  next  day,  we  departed  from  Norristown  too  early  in  the  morning  to  allow  a  view  of 
these  vestiges  of  the  Revolution. 

^  Norristown  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  village,  and  the  capital  of  Montgomery  county.  It  has  entirely 
grown  up  since  the  Revolution.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Isaac  Norris,  who,  with  William  Trent,  the 
founder  of  Trenton,  purchased  the  land  from  William  Penn.  Swedes'  Ford  was  here.  The  site  of  Norris- 
town was  owned  by  a  farmer  named  John  Bull.  He  was  a  stanch  Whig,  and  for  this  crime  the  John 
Balls  under  General  Howe,  when  the  British  marched  toward  Philadelphia  in  1777,  burned  his  bam.  The 
first  house  erected  at  Norristown  was  framed  at  Valley  Forge,  and  floated  down  the  Schuylkill.      • 

'  The  name  of  Swedes'  Ford  was  given  to  this  passage  of  the  Schuylkill  from  the  fact  that  the  first  set- 
tlers there  were  Swedes.  The  principal  characters  were  Matts  Holstein  and  Mauritz  Rambo.  The  latter 
was  a  famous  hunter,  and  his  exploits  are  yet  the  theme  of  many  an  old  man's  story.  It  is  related  that  at 
line  time  Rambo  seized  a  wounded  deer,  when  the  animal  made  ofi'with  the  hunter  on  his  back.  Rambo 
finally  checked  the  buck  by  cutting  his  throat. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  The  men  of  sevenlj-Biz  in  their  (food  arm — 

Sailsiu'd  bj  Hesven — reposed  a  manly  tnut  i 
O'er  all  ibe  land  was  soanded  war's  alarm, 

And  vict'ry  crown'd  Ihe  valor  of  the  juBt. 
The  fire  oTIibertj  felt  down  fiom  beaven, 
Till  from  our  shores  the  enem j  waa  driven ; 

And  Freedom,  'wilh  Ihe  land's  redemplioa  shod. 
Her  benison  Qung  o'er  evsrj  hill  and  plain- 
Few  of  that  band  of  noble  men  remain  ; 

Their  spirits  have  obey'd  Iha  call  oTGod, 

And  wbere  the;  reit  is  deem'd  a  hnltow'd  «od. 
Their  peril*  fearful — meaaurelesa  their  gain  I 

While  love  of  home  the  freeman's  breast  shaU  fill, 

Their  fame  shall  cause  the  freeman's  breast  to  thrill." 

THOKas  MacSiLLAS. 

ALLEY  FORGE  !     How  iJear  to  the  true  wonhiper  at  the  ahnnB  of 
Fieedom  is  the  name  of  Valley  Forge  !     There,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and 
snows,  disease  and  destitution,  Liberty  erected  her  altar ;  and  in  all  the 
world's  history  we  have  no  record  of  purer  devotion,  holier  sincerity,  or 
more  pious  self-sacrifice,  than  was  there  exhibited  in  the  camp  of  Wcs'iiug- 
ton.     The  courage  that  nerves  the  arm  on  the  battle-field,  and  dazzles  by 
its  brilliant  but  evanescent  flashes,  pales  before  the  steadier  and  more  in- 
tense fiame  of  patient  endurance,  the  sum  of  the  sublime  heroism  displayed 
at  Valley  Forge.    ^Aod  if  there  is  a  spot  on  tbe  face  of  our  broad  land 
whereon  Patriotism  should  delight  to  pile  its  highest  and  most  venerated 
monument,  it  should  be  in  the  bosom  of  that  little  vale  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.     To- 
ward its  "  templed  hills,"  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  sufTcrings  of  those  who  achieved 
our  independence,  we  journeyed,  filled  with  the  pleasant  emotions  of  a  pilgrim  approaching 
the  place  he  most  adores. 

We  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Norristown,  a  little  after  sunrise,  and  took  the  road  leading 
to  Valley  Forge  by  the  way  of  "  The  King  of  Prussia  Tavero,"  a  half-way  locality,  famous 
for  its  good  cheer  long  before  the  Revolution.  There  hung  its  sign,  emblazoned  with  a 
figure  of  a  noble-tooking  warrior  on  horseback,  ancient  enough  in  its  appearanoe  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  it  creaked  in  the  breeze  when  the  officers  of  Howe  refreshed  themselves  there 
with  flip  from  the  hands  of  old  Hatman  de  Vriegt.'  The  country  through  which  we  rode 
is  broken  but  fertile,  every  where  abounding  with  iron.  Here,  also,  large  heaps  of  quar-i 
ried  ore  flanked  the  road  in  various  places,  and  'ur  many  furlongs  the  highway  had  a  fer- 
ruginous pavement.  Descending  a  long  and  stetp  hill,  sloping  northward,  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  little  village  of  Valley  Forge  before  we  were  aware  of  its  proximity.      It  is 

'  In  the  Paimi/lpaiua  Joumai,  1761,  there  is  a  notifioation  that  Jacob  Colman  intended  to  ma  a  stage, 
wilh  an  awning,  three  times  a  week,  "  froiQ  the  Ring  of  Prunsia  Inn.  to  the  George  Inn,  soothweat  comer 
of  Sccaid  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia."  Riller's  tavern,  in  G^rmactown,  was  called  "  The  King  of 
Pnissia  Inn,"  according  to  WatsOn,  the  annalist,  from  the  following  circamstanoe  ;  Toward  the  oloae  ofllie 
last  aentary,  Gilbert  Stiiart,  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  resided  in  Germantowa.  In  one  of  his  eccentric 
moods,  he  executed  a  fine  painting  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  horseback,  and  presented  it  to  Ritter  for  a 
sign,  stipulating  thai  Ihe  name  of  Ihe  painler  should  not  be  divulged.  It  hung  there  for  several  years,  the 
admiration  of  alt,  until  the  leiiera  "  The  King  of  Prussia  Inn"  were  painted  over  it.  The  sign  afterward 
came  into  the  poasMaiaa  of  Mr.  Watson,  who  cherished  Jl  as  a  valoable  memento  of  tbo  genius  and  chai^i 
•otcr  of  the  great  paiaier. 
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WMhiDgioii'i  Haid-qauten.  Tbe  old  Flaar-mlll  ud  lu  Auoditiooi.  BumilioD  ind  Laa 

■ituAted  in  Chester  county,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  between  six  and  seveii  miles 
above  Norriatown,  in  &  deep,  shoTt  hollow,  scooped  out  from  a  low,  rug|^  mountaiu,  and 
opening  upon  the  great  valley  which  stretches  away  toward  Pheeniiville.     A  small  creek 
1  runs  through  the  little  valley,  turn- 

ing, in  its  course,  the  water-wheel 
of  a  cotton  factory,  which  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  forge  of 
Isaac  Potts.'  Upon  the  mount- 
ainous flanks  of  this  little  valley, 
Washington  established  his  winter 
quarters  in  1777— '78.  His  own 
residence  was  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
tsaao  Potts,  a  Quaker  preacher. 
It  is  a  substantial  stone  dwelling, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
WiSHiKOToN')  HKADnuiBTSM."  crcck.     It  WIS  occupied,  when  I 

visited  it,by  James  Jonefi,  Mo.embar, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  was  then  eighty-three  years  old.  He  ^^^ 
was  quite  feeble  ;  but  his  wife,  a  cheerful  old  lady  of  ocaTl;  the  same  age,  was  the  reverse, 
and,  with  vigorous  step,  proceeded  to  show  us  the  interior  of  the  building.  Washington's 
room  was  small  indeed.  In  the  deep  east  window,  whence  he  could  look  out  upon  a  large 
portion  of  his  camp  upon  the  neighboring  slopes,  are  still  preserved  the  cavity  and  little  trap- 
door, arranged  by  the  commander-in-chief  as  a  private  depository  for  bis  papers.  It  an- 
swered the  purpose  admirably  ;  for  even  now  the  visitor  would  not  suspect  that  the  old  blue 
sill  . ;— n  which  he  was  leaning  to  gaze  upon  the  hallowed  hills,  might  be  lifted  and  disclose 
a  capacious  chest.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife  were  not  residents  at  Valley  Forge  when  the 
Americans  were  encamped  there,  and  hence  they  had  no  interesting  traditions  of  their  own 
experience. 

Near  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  were  the  riuns  of  an  old  flonr-njill,  whose  clack 
was  heard  before  the  Revolution,  nor  ceased  until  within  a  few  years.  Immediately  ai\er 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  previous  to  the  encampment  here,  the  Americans  had  made 
a  considerable  deposit  of  stores  at  this  mill.  Howe  sent  a  detachment  of  British  troops  to 
seize  them ;  but  Washington,  anticipating  this  attempt,  had  sent  Lieutenant-colonel  (after- 
ward General)  Hamilton,  and  Captain  (afterward  General)  Henry  Lee,  with  a  small  troop 
of  borae  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  these  stores.  Hamilton,  with  proper  precaution,  sta- 
tioned two  videttes  upon  the  southern  hill  overlooking  the  valley,  and  also  secured  a  flat 
bottomed  boat  on  which  to  cross  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  event  of  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  enemy.  The  troops  had  crossed  the  mill-race,  and  were  about  to  commence  the  work 
of  demolition,  when  the  alarm-guns  of  the  videttes  were  heard,  and  they  were  seen  sweeping 
down  the  hill,  closely  pursued  by  some  British  dragoons.  Four  of  the  American  horsemen, 
with  Hamilton,  took  to  the  boat ;  while  Lee,  with  the  other  four,  and  the  videttes.  crossed 
the  bridge  and  escaped,  amid  a  shower  ol  huUets  from  the  enemy.  Hamilton  and  his  party 
were  also  fired  upon,  but  were  unharmed.  Lee  was  fearful  that  his  comrades,  with  Ham- 
ilton, were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  for  he  heard  volley  after  volley  fired  from  the  carbinei 
of  the  enemy,  while  there  was  only  an  occasional  response  from  his  friends.  Lee  dispatched 
a  dragoon  to  the  commander-in-chief,  describing  what  had  occurred,  and  expressing  his  anx- 

'  The  Potts  family,  located  in  tbia  vicinilj,  were  exlenaivo  manufacturer*  of  iron.  Isaac  Pott*  estab- 
lished a  forge  upon  the  creek  which  here  enters  into  the  Schuylkill,  and  from  that  circumslsnoe  tbe  place 
obtained  the  name  of  Valley  Forge. 

'  Thia  view  is  from  the  ReBding  rail-rDad,  looking  east,  and  includes  a  portion  of  Ihe  range  of  bills  in  the 
rear  whereon  the  Americans  were  encamped.  The  main  building  was  erected  in  1770  ;  tha  wing  is  more 
modern,  and  ocoopies  the  place  of  ihe  log  addition  raeolioned  hj  Mrs.  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Mercj 
Warren,  written  in  Maroh,  1 778  :  "  The  general's  apartment,"  she  wrote,  "  is  very  small ;  he  has  hud  a 
Ing  cabin  boUt  to  dine  in,  which  bas  made  our  quarters  mnoh  morv  tolerable  than  Ihey  were  at  flrrt-" 
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ious  feara  for  the  Barely  of  Hamilton  and  his  men.  While  WaabiDgton  wu  reading  Lee'« 
letter,  Hamilton  Tode  up,  and  with  quite  as  much  distresa  depleted  in  bis /ace  as  the  former 
had  exhibited  in  his  rwte,  expressed  his  fears  that  his  friend  Lee  was  cut  off.  Washington 
quieted  his  apprehensions  by  handing  him  Lee's  letter. 

From  the  village  we  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  south,  whereon  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  American  army  was  quartered.  Upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  tfae  spot  wbere 
Washington's  marquee  was  planted  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  there,'  Mr.  Charles  H.  Rogers, 
who  owns  the  cotton  factory,  portion  of  the  camping-ground, 

and  much  of  the  landed  Droner-  Here  let  us  turn  to  the  historic 
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trible  site  for  the  purpose.  A  council  of  war  was  held  on  the  30th  of  November,  at 
which  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  locality  and  the  manner  of  can* 
toning  the  troops.  Some  proposed  occupying  Wilmington  for  the  purpose  ;  others  suggested 
butting  them  in  the  valley  of  Tredy^rin,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Schuylkill ;  and  others  ad- 
vocated the  expediency  of  stationing  Ihcm  in  a  line  from  Reading  to  Lancaster.  So  various 
and  contradictory  were  the  opinions  and  counsels,  that  unanimity  could  not  be  hoped  for, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  Washington  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  upon  bis 
own  responsibility.  He  decided  to  form  an  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  where  he  might 
be  near  enough  to  the  Britlah  army  in  Philadelphia  to  watch  its  movements,  keep  its  lbr> 
aging  parties  in  check,  and  protect  the  country  from  the  depredations  of  the  enemy. 

The  patriot  army,  which  left  Whitemarsh  on  the  11  th  of  December,  reached  Valley 
Forge  on  the  19lh.  In  general  orders,  issued  two  days  previously,  Washington  di- 
rected the  preparation  of  huts  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  assuring  them,  at  the  same 
time,  "  that  be  himself  would  share  in  the  hardships  and  partake  of  every  inconvenience." 
On  the  18th  Ibe  whole  army  engaged  in  religious  services,  according  to  a  recommendation 
of  Congress  that  it  should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  praise  ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 9tb  they  spread  over  the  hills  at  Valley  Forge,  and  began  the  work  of 
hutting.  All  was  activity  among  those  who  were  sufficiently  clad  to  allow  them  to  work 
in  the  open  air.  Some  cut  down  trees,  others  fashioned  them,  and  in  a  few  days  the  bar* 
racks,  erected  upon  the  plan  of  a  regular  city,  was  completed.'    Until  his  soldiers  were  thai 

'  See  map  on  page  \2H. 

*  This  view  is  rmm  ihe  Qeld,  \ookijtg  north.     On  the  lett  is  seen  the  vinding  Schnylkill,  and  the  rolling 
oountry  bejond ;  sod  on  (he  right,  the  distiut  hill*  of  MoDt|[0[nery  county. 

*  Wuhiogton  gave  explkit  directions  for  oonstnicting  the  huts.    He  ordered  the  colanels  «r  oeoUDandiii^ 
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comfortably  lodged,  Waihiiigton  oc 
quarlerg  at  the  house  of  Mr.  PottB. 
Near  Washington's  quarters, 
OD  a  gentle  elevation  by  the  river, 
were  stationed  his  Body,  or  Life 
Guard,'  under  the  command  of 
Charles  Gibbs,  of  Ehode  Island. 
A  little  to  the  right  of  the  guard 
was  the  brigade  of  General  M'Id- 
tosh  ;  and  further  up  the  hillk 
were  the  brigades  of  Huntington, 
Conway,  and  iMaxwell.  Between 
these  and  M'lntosh's  brigade  were 
a  redoubt,  and  slight  intrench- 
meuts ;  and  directly  in  front  of 
them  was  a  line  of  abatis.  Near- 
er the  Schuylkill,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  hrll,  was  the  brigade  of 
General  Varnum,  near  a  star  re- 
doubt. At  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  and  forming  a  line  from  the 
Schuylkill  to  Valley  Creek,  was 
the  main  portion  of  the  army,  un- 
der Brigadiers  Mulilenberg,Weed- 
on,  Faterson,  Learned,  Glover, 
Poor,  Wayne,  Scott,  and  Wood- 
ford, with  a  line  of  intrenohmenls 
in  front.  The  artificers  of  the 
army  were  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek,  opposite- the  general's 
quarters ;  and  near  the  cotton  fac- 
tory was  the  array  bake-house. 
There  was  aUo  an  irregular  line 
of  intrenehments  along  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek.  Not  far  southward  of 
Rogers's  observatory  was  a  re- 
doubt, and  near  it  was  Knox's 
artillery.  The  remains  of  this  re- 
doubt are  yet  very  prominent  in 


Dpied  his  cheerless  marquee ;  after  which  he  made  h 


officers  of  regiments  to  cause  (heir  men  [o  be  divided  into  parlies  of  twelve,  and  to  see  that  eacb  pari;  had 
ils  proporlioD  of  tools,  and  commence  a  but  for  that  number  ^  and  as  an  encouragemanc  to  industry  and  an, 
ibe  general  promised  lo  ren'ard  the  party,  in  each  regiment,  which  finished  its  hut  in  the  quickest  and  most 
worhman-like  manner,  with  a  present  of  twelve  dollars.  He  also  offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars 
10  the  olHoer  or  soldier  vho  should  substitute  a  covering  for  the  huts,  cheaper,  and  more  quickly  made, 
than  boards.  The  following  were  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the  huls,  as  given  in  Washington's  Orderly 
Book,  quoted  by  Sparks,  v.,  525 :  "  Fourleen  feet  by  sixteen  each ;  the  sides,  ends,  and  roofs  made  with 
kigs ;  the  roofs  made  tight  with  split  slabs,  or  some  other  way ;  the  sides  made  tight  with  day^  a  fire- 
place made  of  wood,  and  secured  with  clay  on  the  inside,  eighteen  inches  thick  ;  this  fire-place  to  be  in  the 
rear  of  the  hut ;  the  door  to  be  in  the  end  next  the  street ;  the  donrs  lo  be  made  of  split  oak  slabs,  unless 
boards  can  be  procured ;  the  side  walb  to  be  six  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  officers'  huts  are  to  form  a  line 
ui  the  rear  of  the  troops,  one  but  to  be  allowed  (o  esoh  general  ofiicer ;  one  to  the  slaS'  of  each  brigade  ; 
one  to  the  field  officer  of  each  regiment ;  one  to  the  staff  of  each  regiment ;  one  to  the  ci  ~    ~ 

oers  of  two  companies ;  and  one  to  erery  twelve  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers." 
'  See  page  69S,  vol.  i. 
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CoDdinoo  of  Iha  Ann;.  OrcH  SuBMng*.  Naaiber  of  SoKUan  in  Cwnp.  ToitIrb  dbplijed. 

th<3  wood*  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Valley  Forge  to  Faoli ;  aim.  the  re- 
doubt on  the  led  wing  of  the  encampment  (now  near  the 
Reading  rail-road)  is  well  preserved,  the  foreit  protect- 
ing it  from  demolition. 

Here,  after  an  arduous  campaign  of  four  months,  dur- 
mg  which  neither  party  had  ohtained  a  decided  adrant- 
3ge,  other  than  good  winter  quarters  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  American  army'  vainly  sought  repose.  They  had 
raarched  and  countermarched,  day  and  night,  in  en- 
deavoring to  baffle  the  designs  of  a  powerful  enemy  to 

theii  country  and  its  liberties ;  now  they  were  called  _ 

upon,  in  the  midst  of  comparative  inaction,  to  war  with 

enemies  more  insidious,  implacable,  and  personal.  Hunger  and  nakedness  assailed  that 
dreary  winter  camp  with  all  their  progeny  of  diseose  and  woe.  Thither,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  soldiers  came  with  naked  and  bleeding  feet,  and  there  they  sat  down  where  destitution 
held  court,  and  ruled  with  an  icy  scepter.  The  prevalence  of  Toryism  in  the  vicinity,  the 
avaricious  peculations  of  some  unprincipled  commissioners,  the  tardy  movements  of  Congress 
in  supplying  provisions,  and  the  close  proximity  of  a.  powerful  enemy,  combined  to  make  the 
procurement  of  provisions  absolutely  impracticable  without  «  resort  to  force.'  But  few 
horses  were  in  the  camp  ;  and  such  was  the  deticiency,  in  this  respect,  for  the  ordinary,  as 
well  as  extraordinary  occasions  of  the  army,  that  the  men,  in  many  instances,  cheerfully 
yoked  themselves  to  vehicles  of  their  own  construction,  for  carrying  wood  and  provisions 
when  procured  ;  while  others  performed  the  duty  of  pack-horses,  and  carried  heavy  burdens 
of  fuel  upon  their  backs.'  As  the  winter  advanced,  their  sufferings  increased.  On  the 
1 6th  of  February,  Washington  wrote  to  Grovemor  Clinton,  "For  some  days  past  there 
has  been  little  less  than  a  famine  in  the  camp.  A  part  of  the  army  has  been  a  week 
without  any  .kind  of  flesh,  and  the  rest  three  or  four  days.  Naked  and  starving  as  they 
aro,  we  can  not  enough  admire  the  incomparable  patience  and  fidelity  of  the  soldiery,  thai 
they  have  not  been,  ere  this,  excited  by  their  sufferings  to  a  general  mutiny  and  desertion." 
"  The  situation  of  the  camp  is  such,"  wrote  (reneral  Varnum  to  General  Greene,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  "that  in  all  human  probability  the  army  must  dissolve.  Many  of  the 
troops  are  destitute  of  meat,  and  are  several  days  in  arrears.  The  horses  are  dying  for  want 
of  forage.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  u  exhausted.  There  can  not  be  a 
moral  certainty  of  bettering  our  condition  while  we  remain  here.  What  consequences  have 
we  rationally  to  expect  ?"     "  It  was  with  great  difficulty,"  says  Dr.  Thacher  {Jourtud,  p. 

'  The  whole  aomber  of  men  in  the  field  wu  eleven  ihoosaad  and  ninetj-ei);bi.  wben  the  encampnieiit 
Commeaced.  Of  this  number,  two  thmuBnil  eight  hundred  and  Dinety-elghl  were  uofit  for  duty.  The  Brit- 
ish smiy  numbered  thirty-three  thouaand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  of  which  nineteen  thousand  five  band- 
red  and  thirty,  composed  of  Brilona,  Germans,  and  provincials,  were  in  Philadelphia. 

*  This  shows  the  present  appearance  of  the  emlMnkraenta.  They  are  quite  overgrown  with  chestnal- 
(rees  of  considerahle  size,  and  shrubbery.  The  redoubt  was  nearly  an  oblong  square,  with  a  division  in 
ihe  center.  Its  location  is  on  (he  Paoli  road,  about  half  a  mile  from  iu  junction  with  the  highway  leading 
from  Norristown  to  Vallej  Forge. 

'  Washingion  rstuaiantly  used  the  power  given  bim  by  a  reeohition  of  Congress,  adopted  a  few  week.* 
previously.  Necessity  compelled  him  to.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  in  wbioh  be  required  all  the  farmers 
wilhin  seventy  miles  of  Valley  Forge  to  thresh  oot  one  half  of  their  grain  by  Ihe  1st  of  February,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  1st  of  March,  under  the  penalty  of  having  the  whole  seised  as  straw.  Many  farmer?  re- 
fused to  comply.  They  defended  their  grain  and  cattle  with  fire-arms,  and,  in  soma  instances,  burned  what 
ibey  coald  not  defend.  It  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Valley  Forge 
were  disafTected  toward  Iho  American  cause.  From  these  the  resolution  of  Congress*  empowered  Wash- 
ington to  demand  lopplies.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  fair  price  was  to  be  paid  for  all  supplies 
bri>Dght  in,  and  tberefore  Ibe  non-oompliance  of  thorn  who  resisted  was  from  oppoeitioD  (o  the  oaiue. 

■  Mn.  Warren's  Httlory  of  Hit  BtvotutitM,  i.,  389. 

U. 
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HopefnlnoM  of  Wuhington.  Coiupine  j  to  deprire  him  of  the  chief  ConmuaML  FenocM  named  ai  M aloontei  tt 
$             ■ 

126),  "that  men  enough  could  be  found  in  a  condition  fit  to  discharge  the  military  camp 
duties  from  day  to  day ;  and  for  this  purpose,  those  who  were  naked  borrowed  of  those 
who  had  clothes."  Unprovided  with  materials  to  raise  their  beds  from  the  ground,  the 
dampness  occasioned  sickness  and  death.  **  The  army,  indeed,  was  not  without  consola- 
tion," says  Thacher,  *<  for  his  excellency  the  commander-in-chief,  whom  every  soldier  ven- 
erates and  loves,  manifested  a  fatherly  concern  and  fellow-feeling  for  their  sufierings,  and 
made  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  to  administer  the  muohrdesired 
relief"  Yet,  amid  all  this  sufiering  day  after  day,  surrounded  by  frost  and  snow  (for  it  was 
a  winter  of  great  severity),  patriotism  was  still  warm  and  hopeful  in  the  hearts  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  love  of  self  was  merged  into  the  one  holy  sentiment,  love  of  country.  Al- 
though a  few  feeble  notes  of  discontent  were  heard,*  and  symptoms  of  intentions  to  abandon 
the  cause  were  visible,  yet  the  great  body  of  that  suffering  phalanx  were  content  to  wait 
for  the  budding  spring,  and  be  ready  to  enter  anew  upon  the  fields  of  strife  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  It  was  one  of  the  most  trying  scenes  in  the  life  of  Washington,  but  a  cloud  of 
doubt  seldom  darkened  the  serene  atmosphere  of  his  hopes.  He  knew  that  the  cause  was 
just  and  holy  ;  and  his  faith  and  confidence  in  Grod  as  a  defender  and  helper  of  right  were 
as  steady  in  their  ministrations  of  vigor  to  his  soul,  as  were  the  pulsations  of  his  heart  to 
his  active  limbs.*  In  perfect  reliance  upon  Divine  aid,  he  moved  in  the  midst  of  crushed 
hopes,  and  planned  brilliant  schemes  for  the  future. 

While  pressed  with  complicated  cares  incident  to  his  exalted  position  and  the  condition 
of  the  army  under  his  command,  Washington  was  "  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends." 
Jealous  and  ambitious  men  were  conspiring  to  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  to  weaken  the  afiections  of  the  people  for  him,  and  to  place  the  supreme  military  com- 
mand in  other  hands.  Among  those  designated  at  the  time  as  the  most  conspicuous  actors 
in  this  scheme  were  General  Conway,  a  foreign  ofiicer  of  great  pretensions,  Generals  Gates 
and  Mifilin,  Samuel  Adams,  with  two  or  three  others  of  the  New  England  delegation  in 
Congress,  and  one  of  the  Virginia  deputies.  Whether  the  movement  originated  in  personal 
ambition,  or  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  change  on  account  of  the  al- 
leged "  Fabian  slowness"  of  Washington  in  his  military  movements,  is  a  question  of  di&r 
cult  solution.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  opponents  of  the  chief  were  certainly  the  re- 
verse of  open,  manly,  generous,  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism,  and  deserve,  as  they  re- 
ceived at  the  time,  the  unqualified  reprobation  of  honest  men.' 

^  Thacher  relates  that  a  foreign  officer  of  distinction  said  **  that,  at  one  time,  he  was  walking  with  Genera] 
Washington  among  the  huts,  when  he  heard  many  voices  echoing  through  the  open  crevices  between  the 
logs,  *  No  pay,  no  clothes,  no  provisiont,  no  rum  P  And  when  a  miserable  wretch  was  seen  flitting  from 
one  hut  to  another,  his  nakedness  was  only  covered  by  a  dirty  blanket.^'  Then  that  officer  despaired  of 
independence  for  America. 

'  Isaac  Potts,  at  whose  house  Washington  was  quartered,  relates  that  one  day,  while  the  Americans 
were  encamped  at  Valley  Forge,  he  strolled  up  the  creek,  when,  not  far  from  his  dam,  he  heard  a  solemn 
voice.  He  walked  quietly  in  the  direction  of  it,  and  saw  Washington's  horse  tied  to  a  sapling.  In  a  thicket 
near  by  was  the  beloved  chief  upon  his  knees  in  prayer,  his  cheeks  suffiised  with  tears.  Like  Moses  at 
the  Bush,  Isaac  felt  that  he  was  upon  holy  ground,  and  withdrew  unobserved.  He  was  much  agitated, 
and,  on  entering  the  room  where  his  wife  was,  he  burst  into  tears.  On  her  inquiring  the  cause,  he  informed 
her  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  added,  ^^  If  there  is  any  one  on  this  earth  whom  the  Lord  will  listen  to,  it  is 
George  Washington ;  and  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  under  such  a  commander  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our 
-eventually  establishing  our  independence,  and  that  God  in  his  providence  has  willed  it  so." 

**  Oh  1  who  shall  know  the  might  **  But  wouldtt  thoa  know  hii  name, 
Of  the  words  he  ntter'd  there  f  Who  wandered  there  alone  t 

The  fate  of  nations  there  was  tam'd  Go,  read  enroU'd  in  Heaven's  archiTea, 

By  the  fervor  of  bis  prayer.  Tlu  praytr  of  WASBHtOTON  T— J.  L.  Csssm. 

The  enemies  of  Washington  and  of  the  country  attempted  to  injure  both,  at  this  time,  by  publishing*  a 
•pamphlet  in  London,  entitled  "  Letters  from  General  Washington  to  several  of  his  Friends  in  the  year  1776, 
&c."  These  letters,  which  contabed  sentiments  totally  at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  chief,  it  wa& 
reported  were  found  in  a  portmanteau  belonging  to  the  general,  in  the  possession  of  his  servant  Billy,  who 
was  left  behind  sick  at  Fort  Lee  when  the  Americans  evacuated  it.  They  purported  to  be  draughts  of  let- 
ters to  Mrs.  Washington,  Mr.  Lund  Washington,  and  to  Mr.  Custis.  They  were  reprinted  in  Now  York, 
•in  handbills  and  .pamphlet  form,  and  widely  circulated.     The  author  of  these  spurious  letters  was  never 
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Forfed  Letters.  Thomas  Conway.  Character  of  the  CoDgreas  of  1778.  Pretensiona  of  Gates  and  Le«. 

It  is  believed  that  Conway  was  the  most  active  man  among  the  secret  enemies  of  Wash- 
ington.    He  was  possessed  of  considerable  literary  abilities  and  military  genius,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  thirty  years*  experience  in  the  art  of  war.     He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but 
received  his  military  education  in  the  French  service,  where  he  was  employed  from  his  youth. 
He  went,  with  many  others,  to  the  American  commissioners  in  France  to  offer  his  services 
to  Congress,  and,  encouraged  by  the  injudicious 
promises  of  the  ardent  Silas  Deane,  he  came  to 
America  with  the  full  expectation  of  receiving 
the  commission  and  pay  of  a  major  general.     He 
was  disappointed  at  the  outset,  for  Congress  gave 
him  only  the  commission  of  a  brigadier.     Hoping  for  promotion,  he  joined  the 
army  under  Washington  at  Morristown.     Boastful,  intriguing,  presumptuous,  and 
selfish,  looking  only  to  his  personal  advantage,  and  unprincipled  in  regard  to  the  means  by 
which  his  desires  might  be  gratified,  he  greatly  disgusted  Washington,  not  only  at  the  first 
interview,  but  throughout  the  whole  campaign.     When  it  was  rumored  that  Conway  was. 
to  be  promoted  by  Congress  to  major  general,  Washington  wrote  a  letter  to  a  member  of 
that  body,  remonstrating  against  it.     This  fact,  coming  to  the  ears  of  Conway,  filled  him 
with  indignation  and  malice,  and  made  him  a  fit  instrument  to  be  employed  against  the 
chief. 

In  November,  Conway,  perceiving  no  chance  for  promotion,  offered  his  resignation,  and 
asked  permission  to  leave  the  army.  Congress  would  not  accept  it,  although  aware  of 
Washington's  opinion  of  him,  and  the  enmity  that  existed,  but  appointed  him  inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  major  general.  This  act  is  evidence  that  there  was  then 
an  influence  at  work  in  the  supreme  Legislature  unfriendly  to  the  commander-in-chief  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  faction  was  rife  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  that  the  purity  of 
purpose  which  controlled  the  acts  of  the  first  great  assembly  was  alloyed,  in  an  alarming 
degree,  with  personal  and  sectional  interests.'  Instead  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
commander-in-chief  when  they  most  needed  extraneous  aid,  men  of  influence  were  found  in 
the  army,  in  Congress,  and  among  citizens,  base  enough,  or  blind  enough,  to  attempt  to 
weaken  his  power  and  accomplish  his  removal,  either  by  a  forced  resignation  of  his  com- 
mand, or  by  actual  supercedure  by  competent  authority.  Already  Gates  and  Lee,  English- 
men born,  and  oflicers  in  other  wars,  had  shown  themselves  impatient  at  holding  subordin- 
ate stations  in  the  army,  each  deeming  himself  superior  to  Washington,  and  each  thirsting 
for  supreme  command.  The  victory  of  Gates  over  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  and  the  defeats 
of  Washington  in  the  Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania,  were  contrasted.  That  contrast  tended  to 
strengthen  the  pretensions  of  the  former.  Inconsiderate  and  ardent  men  in  Congress  lent 
their  influence  in  favor  of  investing  him  with  the  supreme  command.*     The  disappointed, 

pablicly  known.  They  were  evidently  written  by  a  person  acquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  Washington. 
Conway,  who  was  known  to  have  written  several  anonymons  letters  in  disparagement  of  Washington,  some 
of  which  were  signed  De  Lisle,  was  snspected  of  the  authorship  when  his  nefarious  conduct  became  known. 
These  letters  were  reproduced,  many  years  afterward,  for  the  vile  purposes  of  political  chicanery.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  Washington  publicly  pronounced  them  a  forgery. 

^  General  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  written  on  the  13th  of  February,  1778,  said,  '^  Amer- 
ica once  had  a  representation  that  would  do  honor  to  any  age  or  nation.  The  present  falling  off  is  ver}' 
alarming  and  dangerous.  What  is  the  cause  ?  and  how  is  it  to  be  remedied  ?  are  questions  that  the  wel- 
fare of  these  states  requires  should  be  well  attended  to.  The  great  men  who  composed  our  first  council — 
are  they  dead,  have  they  deserted  the  cause,  or  what  has  become  of  them  ?  Very  few  are  dead,  and  still 
fewer  have  deserted  the  cause ;  they  are  all,  except  the  few  who  still  remain  in  Congren,  either  in  the 
field,  or  in  the  civil  offices  of  their  respective  states ;  far  the  greater  part  are  engaged  in  the  latter.  The 
only  remedy,  then,  is  to  take  them  out  of  these  employments,  and  return  them  to  the  place  where  their 
presence  is  infinitely  more  important." 

*  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  who  was  the  warm  personal  friend  of  Samuel  Adams,  apologizes  for  his  being 
found  in  bad  company  in  this  affair  by  saying  that,  **  Zealous  and  ardent  in  his  defense  of  his  injured  coun- 
try, he  was  startled  at  every  thing  that  seemed  to  retard  the  operations  of  the  war,  or  impede  the  success 
of  the  Revolution ;  a  revolution  for  which  posterity  is  as  much  indebted  to  the  talent  and  exertions  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  to  those  of  any  one  in  the  United  States.'*     History  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  39. 
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AnonymooA  Letten.  Conwty*!  Letter  to  Gntet.  Qurrel  between  Oatet  and  Wjlkinaon. 

irritated,  and  talented  Conway  was  ready  to  foster  discontent  in  the  public  mind  ;  and  he 
was  doubtless  the  willing  cat's-paw  of  Gates  or  his  friends  in  making  covert  attacks  upon 
the  military  character  of  the  commander-in-chief,  calculated  to  injure  his  reputation  as  u 
general  and  patriot.  So  prominently  does  Conway  appear  in  the  whole  transaction,  that  it 
IS  known  in  history  as  Conway  s  cabcU. 

The  first  important  movement  in  this  conspiracy  was  the  sending  of  anonymous  letters  to 
the  president  of  Congress,  and  to  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia.  These  letters 
were  filled  with  complaints,  insinuations,  and  exaggerated  statements,  ascribing  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  army  to  the  incapacity  or  ill-timed  policy  of  the  commander-in-chief  Similar 
letters  were  sent  t«  difierent  members  of  Congress,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  some  of  the  state  Legislatures.  Washington  was  early  apprised  of  these  secret  mach- 
inations, but  a  patriotic  jealousy  of  the  public  good  made  him  sufier  in  silence.  **  My  ene- 
mies," he  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  when  the  matter  became  the  subject 
of  correspondence,  "  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  me.  They  know  the  delicacy  of  my 
situation,  and  that  motives  of  policy  deprive  me  of  the  defense  I  might  otherwise  make 
against  their  insidious  attacks.  They  know  I  can  not  combat  their  insinuations,  however 
injurious,  without  disclosing  secrets  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  conceal." 

Early  in  November,  the  afiair  was  presented  to  Washington  in  a  definite  shape. 
When  Colonel  Wilkinson  was  on  his  way  to  Congress  (then  in  session  at  York,  in 
Pennsylvania)  from  Saratoga,  with  Gates's  dispatches,  announcing  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,  he  stopped  at  the  quarters  of  Lord  Stirling,  at  Reading,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation while  there,  he  repeated  to  Major  M' Williams,  Stirling's  aid-de-camp,  a  part  of 
the  contents  of  a  letter  which  Gates  had  received  from  Conway,  containing  strictures  on  the 
management  of  the  army  under  Washington,  accompanied  by  reflections  disparaging  to  the 
chief*  Lord  Stirling,  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty,  communicated  to  Washington  the  ex- 
tracts from  Conway's  letter,  as  repeated  by  Wilkinson.  A  correspondence  between  Wash- 
ington, Gates,  and  Conway  followed.  Gates  afiected  to  be  greatly  distressed,  and  conjured 
Washington  to  aid  him  in  discovering  the  villain  who  had  betrayed  his  confidence  in  re 
peating  the  substance  of  private  letters.  Afterward  he  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  ex 
tract,  and  called  it  "  a  wicked  and  malicious  forgery.''  This  assertion  compromised  the 
veracity  of  Wilkinson,  who  wrote  to  General  Washington,  indignantly  repelling  the  ungen- 
erous accusation  of  Gates,  and  affirming  that  he  had  truly  given  to  Lord  Stirling's  aid  the 
substance  of  Conway's  letter.*  Notwithstanding  Gates  denied  ^he  truth  of  the  extract,  he 
never  fortified  his  assertion  by  producing  the  original.  This  fact,  and  Dther  things  of  like 
tenor,  which  proved  the  duplicity  of  Gates,  were  severely  commented  upon  by  Washington, 
in  reply  to  an  explanatory  letter  from  the  former.  Conway's  offensive  letter  was  afterward 
seen  by  Mr.  Laurens,  president  of  Congress,  and  one  or  two  others.     The  words  were  not 

Mrs.  Warren  further  says  that  "  Adams  never  harbored  a  feeling  of  disaffection  toward  the  person  of 
Washington ;  on  the  contrary,  he  esteemed  and  respected  his  character,  and  loved  him  as  a  man.'* 

'  On^  of  Conway's  expressions  was,  "  Heaven  has  been  determined  to  save  yoar  country,  or  a  weak  gen- 
era) and  bad  coimselors  would  have  ruined  it.'' 

'  Gates,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  charged  Wilkinson  with  deceit  and  prevarication,  and  of  meanly  at- 
tempting to  fix  suspicions  on  Lieutenant-colonel  Troup,  one  of  Gates's  aids-4e-camp.  This  charge  drew 
/rom  Wilkinson  a  letter  to  Washington,  in  which  he  thanked  the  general  for  exposing  to  him  Gates's  let- 
ters,- "  which,"  he  said,  "  unmask  his  artifices  and  efforts  to  ruin  me."  Wilkinson  said,  in  his  letter,  "  Al- 
though General  Gates  has  pledged  his  word,  it  is  a  wicked  and  malicious  forgery.  I  will  stake  my  reputa- 
tion, if  the  genuine  letter  is  produced,  that  words  to  the  same  efi*ect  will  appear."  A  quarrel  between 
Gates  and  Wilkinson  grew  out  of  this  matter,  which  resulted  in  the  latter  challenging  the  former  to  fight 
a  duel.  They  met,  when,  it  is  said.  Gates  burst  into  tears,  declaring  he  would  as  soon  think  of  shooting 
his  own  son.  Opinions  are  various  concerning  the  quality  of  Gates's  heart  which  controlled  his  actions  on 
that  occasion. 

No  doubt  Wilkinson  was  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy  against  Washington,  and  that  his 
object  in  making  known  the  contents  of  Conway's  letter  was  to  Sound  Lord  Stirling,  through  his  aid,  re- 
specting his  opinion  of  the  ability  of  Washington  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  station.    WiUdoMn's  want  of 
.  prudence  was  the  match  that  fired  the  train  of  the  cabal  and  produced  premature  explosion.     Gates  and 
Wilkinson  doubtless  xM  the  tmtb  of  each  other. 
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precisely  the  same  as  quoted  by  Wilkinson,  yet  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  whole  document 
were  accuratelv  represented  by  that  officer. 

Among  other  machinery  early  put  in  motion  by  the  enemies  of  Washington,  through  the 
mstrumentality  of  a  faction  in  Congress,  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  Board  of  October  ^7. 
War,  of  which  Gates  and  Miffiin  were  members,  the  former  being  placed  at  its  ^'"^• 
head.  This  board  was  invested  with  large  powers,  and,  by  delegated  authority,  assumed 
the  control  of  affairs  which  properly  belonged  to  the  commander-in-chief,*  or  which,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  his  sanction.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  recommend  to  Congress  an  inva- 
sion of  Canada.  This  expedition  was  planned  by  Gates,  approved  by  Congress,  and  La 
Fayette  was  appointed  to  the  command,  without  Washington  being  consulted.  The  first 
intimation  which  the  commander-in-chief  had  of  the  project  was  in  a  letter  from  the  Board 
of  War,  inclosing  one  to  La  Fayette,  informing  him  of  his  appointment.  No  doubt  January, 
this  was  a  stroke  of  pohcy  to  win  the  marquis  to  the  interest  of  the  faction.  They  ^^®- 
little  understood  the  character  of  that  young  devotee  of  Jreedom.  He  deeply  felt  the  dis- 
respect manifested  toward  his  beloved  general,  and  immediately  carried  the  letter  to  Wash- 
ington.* He  told  the  chief  that  he  saw  the  w]]|>le  scope  of  the  artifice,  and  asked  his  ad- 
vice. The  commander-in-chief  advised  him  to  accept  the  appointment,  for  it  was  an  hon- 
orable position,  although  he  could  not  see  how  the  expedition  was  to  be  accomplished.  Thus 
encouraged.  La  Fayette  hastened  to  York,'  where  Congress  was  in  session,  to  receive  his 
instructions.  He  was  greatly  flattered  by  Gates's  friends,  and  the  Board  of  War  promised 
him  every  thing  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  marquis  soon  perceived 
the  artfully-concealed  hostility  to  Washington  '*  and  when  he  found  that  General  Conway 
was  appointed  his  second  in  command,  he  was  convinced  that  the  enterprise  had  been  plan- 
ned for  the  purpose  of  separating  him  from  the  general,  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached. 
He  succeeded  in  having  the  Baron  De  Kalb,  Conway*s  senior  in  rank,  appointed  to  the  ex- 
pedition, and,  of  course,  the  baron  was  second,  and  Conway  the  third  in  command. 

La  Fayette  hastened  to  Albany,  where  he  was  promised  men  and  stores  for  an  imme- 
diate march  into  Canada ;  but,  after  waiting  three  months,  and  having  his  patience  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  Board  of  War,  he  returned  to  the  camp  April  4, 
at  Valley  Forge,*  under  instructions  from  Congress  *'  to  suspend  the  irruption  into       ^'^ 

*  See  Journals  of  Congreu,  iii.,  351.  The  new  Board  of  War  consisted,  at  first,  of  three  persons,  namely, 
General  Mifflin,  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  and  Colonel  Robert  H.  Harrison.  On  the  17th  of  November, 
Mr.  Dana  and  J.  B.  Smith  were  made  additional  members.  On  thie  27th  of  the  same  month,  General  Gates, 
Joseph  Trnmbull,  an(^  Richard  Peters  were  elected  commissioners  for  the  Board  of  War.  General  Gates 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Board.  On  the  appointment  of  Gates  to  this  important  office,  Congress  in- 
stmcted  its  presiding  officer  to  inform  him  of  their  action,  and  express  their  high  sense  of  his  abilities  and 
peculiar  fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  important  office,  upon  the  right  execution  of  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  cause  ^'eminently  depended." — Journals^  iii.,  423. 

*  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Congress  had  allowed  Washington  to  be  treated  with  disrespect.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  October  previous,  Gates  sent  his  dispatches  from  Saratoga  direct  to  Congress, 
instead  of  transmitting  them  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  that  Congress  never  uttered  a  word  of  disap- 
proval of  the  act.     See  page  84,  vol.  i. 

'  York  is  situated  on  the  Codorus  Creek,  eleven  miles  from  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  a  thriving  village, 
surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  lime-stone  region.  Congress  was  in  session  here  from  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  until  July,  1778.  Its  sittings  were  in  the  old  court-house,  which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  pub- 
lic square,  and  was  demolished  in  1841.  In  the  cemetery  of  the  German  Reformed  church  is  the  grave  of 
Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  died  at  York,  on  the  1 1th  of 
June,  1778,  while  Congress  was  in  session  there.  A  handsome  white  marble  monument,  surmounted  with 
an  urn,  is  placed  over  his  grave.     See  page  663. 

^  Sparks  relates  that,  when  La  Fayette  arrived  at  York,  he  found  Grates  at  table,  surrounded  by  his  friendii. 
The  marquis  was  greeted  with  great  cordiality,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  them  at  table.  The  wine 
passed  round,  and  several  toasts  were  drank.  Determined  to  let  his  sentiments  be  known  at  the  outset,  he 
called  to  the  company  as  they  were  about  to  rise,  and  observed  that  one  toast  had  been  omitted,  which  he 
would  propose.  The  glasses  v^re  filled,  and  he  gave,  "  The  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Armies.*^ 
The  coolness  with  which  it  was  received  confirmed  La  Fayette  in  his  suspicions. 

*  La  Fayette  was  grossly  deceived  by  those  connected  with  the  faction  and  those  controlling  public  afiairs. 
He  was  promised  3000  men.  He  wrote  to  Washington  from  Albany,  and  said,  ^*  I  donH  beUeve  I  can  find, 
u  aU,  ]  200  men  fit  for  duty,  and  the  greatest  part  of  these  are  naked,  even  for  a  lummer  oampaigo.    1 
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Canada."  Thus  ended  an  injudicious  and  foolish  scheme,  if  honestly  planned ;  a  wicked 
and  treasonable  scheme,  if  concerted  by  a  faction  to  achieve  its  selfish  purposes.  It  was 
also  the  termination  of  the  conspiracy  to  elevate  Gates  to  the  chief  command,  by  seducing 
the  afiections  and  confidence  of  the  people  from  Washington.  That  great  man  stood  firm 
in  his  integrity,  and  viewed  with  calmness  the  storm  of  opposition  which  at  one  time  beat 
against  him  with  menaces  of  danger.  How  extensive  was  the  disafiiection  toward  him 
among  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  in  Congress,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  fix  a  direct  charge  upon  any  individual  of  actual  attempts  to  supersede  Wash- 
ington. The  injudicious  tattling  of  Wilkinson  too  soon  unmasked  a  portion  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Newburgh  afiair,  many  who  were  disposed  to  join  in  the 
cabal  were  alarmed  and  kept  quiet,  while  the  leaders  were  disconcerted,  and  afiected  inno- 
cence. It  appears  clear,  however,  that  Gates,  Mifflin,  and  Conway  were,  for  a  long  time, 
engaged  in  endeavors  to  efiect  the  removal  of  Washington  from  the  chief  command,  and  for 
this  posterity  will  always  utter  its  voice  of  censure.  Gates  and  Mifflin,  however,  each  made 
his  disclaimer  of  other  than  a  patriotic  design  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
and  denied  the  charge  of  a  desire  to  displace  Washington.  When  rumors  of  the  affiiir  went 
abroad  among  the  people  and  the  army,  the  public  censure  was  so  unequivocally  expressed,  that 
each  man  engaged  in  the  matter  was  anxious  to  wipe  the  stain  from  his  own  escutcheon.' 
The  true  character  of  Conway,  so  early  discovered  by  Washington,  became  at  length  well 
understood  by  Congress.  He  had  pprceived  the  increasing  manifestation  of  dislike  among 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  their  open  deprecation  of  his  conduct  in  relation  to  Washing- 
ton, and  in  an  impertinent  and  complaining  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  he  intimated 
a  wish  to  resign.  A  motion  to  accept  his  resignation  was  immediately  carried.  Conway 
was  astonished,  and  proceeded  to  York  to  ask  to  be  restored.  He  said  it  was  not  his  in 
tention  to  resign,  and  attempted  explanations,  but  the  current  of  opinion  was  turned  strongly 
against  him,  and  his  request  was  denied.  He  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  there  when 
the  British  evacuated  it.  His  abusive  language  and  ofiensive  manners,  heightened  by  irri- 
tation, involved  him  in  difficulties  with  the  American  officers,  and  on  the  4  th  of  July 
he  fought  a  duel  with  General  Cadwalader.  He  received  a  wound  which  it  was 
believed  would  prove  fatal.  Afler  lying  in  an  uncertain  state  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  believing  his  end  near,  Conway  wrote  an  apologetic  letter  to  Washington,  as  a  repara- 
tion for  the  personal  injuries  he  had  infficted.*    But  he  recovered  from  his  wound  and  lived 

was  to  find  General  Stark,  with  a  large  body ;  and,  indeed,  General  Gates  told  me,  *  Oentral  Stark  will 
have  burned  the  fleet  before  your  arrivaV  Well,  the  first  letter  I  receive  in  Albany  is  from  General  Stark, 
who  wishes  to  know  what  number  of  men,  from  where,  what  time,  and  for  what  rendezvous  /  dttire  him 
to  raiee .'''  Again  he  wrote,  "  I  fancy  the  actual  scheme  is  to  have  me  out  of  this  part  of  the  continent, 
and  General  Conway  as  chief,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Gates." 

^  Dr.  Gordon  says  (ii.,  308),  "  When  General  Gates's  letters  were  examined  by  me  at  his  seat  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  latter  end  of  1781,  there  was  not  a  single  paragraph  to  be  met  with  that  contained  any  intimation 
of  his  being  concerned  in  any  such  plan"  [the  removal  of  Washington].  Of  course,  a  judicious  man  would 
not  preserve  any  such  tangible  evidence  of  his  guilt  for  more  than  three  years  after  the  matter  had  been 
exposed.  General  Gates,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  at  York,  April  4th,  1778,  said,  "For  my  part,  I 
solemnly  declare  I  never  was  engaged  in  any  plan  or  plot  for  the  removal  of  General  Washington,  nor  do 
I  believe  any  such  plot  ever  existed."  Mifflin  also  wrote,  about  that  time,  "  I  never  desired  to  have  any 
person  whomsoever  take  the  command  of  the  American  army  from  him  [Washington],  nor  have  I  said  or 
done  any  thing  of  or  respecting  him  which  the  public  service  did  not  require,"  &o.  Botta,  after  weighing 
the  evidence  against  the  designated  leaders  of  the  intrigue,  draws  therefrom  the  inevitable  conclusion  of 
their  guilt,  and  says,  **  The  leaders  of  this  combination,  very  little  concerned  for  the  public  good,  were  im- 
moderately so  for  their  own,  and  that  the  aim  of  all  their  efforts  was  to  advance  themselves  and  their  friends 
at  the  expense  of  others."— Otis's  Botta,  ii.,  64.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Gordon  and  Gates  were 
intimate  friends.  I  find  among  Gates's  papers,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  several  letters  from 
Dr.  Gordon  to  the  general,  some  of  which  are  commenced  with  the  familiar  terms,  "  Dear  Horatio."  I  do 
not  discredit  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Gordon,  but  mention  the  fact  of  his  intimacy  with  Gates  as  a  reason  why 
he  was  unwilling  to  believe  his  friend  guilty  of  such  dishonorable  conduct. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Conway's  letter : 

*•  Phikdelpliia,  S3d  Jnlj,  177a 

"  Sir — ^I  find  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  during  a  few  minutes,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  express 
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msny  jrenri.     Deaerted  by  his  former  friends,  depHved  of  employment,  and  every  vrhere  de- 
tpiied  by  the  people,  he  lefl  the  country  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  returned  to  France.' 

General  Conway  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  inspector  general  by  the  Baron 
Steuben,  a  veteran  commander  and  discipliaarian  from  the  army  of  Frederio  the 
Great.     He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Prussian  armies,  and  had  retired  from  pub- 
lic life,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  while  on  his  way  to  England  to  visit  some  acquaint- 
ancM,  he  saw,  at  Paris,  his  old  friend  the  Count  De  St.  Germaine,  who  persuaded  him  to 
p)  to  America  and  enter  the  service  of  the  Continental  army.      The  French  and  Spanish 


ministers  also  urged 
him  to  espouse  our 
cause,  for  they  knew 
how  much  we  need- 
ed the  advantages  of 
thorough  military  dis- 
cipline. He  consent- 
ed, but,  on  ascertain- 
ing from  Dr.  Frank- 
lin that  the  Amer- 
ican oommiuioners 
had  no  authority  to 
enter  into  explicit 
stipulations  respect- 
ing rank  and  pay,  he 
abandoned  the  proj- 
ect and  returned  to 
Germany.  A  few 
days  after  his  arrival 
at  Rastadt,  the  Bar- 
en  received  a  letter 

from    Beauraarchais,        ^       -^  .         _^         . 

the    financial    agent     iiX    O^-^a-t-^-ri^     *^^  y^^Otc^C^^ 
between  the  United  '^  ^ 

States  and  France,  pressing  anew  the  proposal  of  the  ministers,  ^ 
and  informing  him  that  a  vessel  was  about  to  depart  from  Mar- 
Hampshire,  on  the  1st  of  December,  whence  he  journeyed  to  York,  where  Congress  was  in 
Mssion.  When  his  papers  were  read,  Congress  adopted  a  complimentary  resolution,  ac- 
cepted his  services,  and,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Washington,  sppoinled  him  inspector 
general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  major  general.'  He  had  already  „  ,  _. 
joined  the  Americans  at  Valley  Forge  as  a  volunteer,  and,  under  his  rigid  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  a  great  and  salutary  change  was  soon  visible  in  the  army.  His  appoint- 
ment was,  therefore,  not  more  complimentary  to  himself  than  useful  to  the  Continentals. 
Before  the  breaking  up  of  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
across  West  Jersey,  where  the  battle  of  Monmouth  occurred,  the  ill-disciplined  army  of  pa- 
triots had  acquired  much  of  the  skill  in  maneuvers  and  dignity  of  carnage  and  manner  of 
the  veteran  soldiers  of  Europe.  As  a  disciplinarian,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  generous  and 
warm-hearted  friend  to  America,  none  ranked  higher  than  the  Baron  Steuben  ;  bis  serviccf 


seilles,  in  which  be 
could  have  a  passage 
to  America.  The 
Count  De  St.  Ger 
mains  assured  him 
that  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements could  be 
made.  Steuben  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and, 
it  being  represented 
to  him  that  letters 
from  Dr.  Franklin  to 
the  president  of  Con- 
gress and  to  Wash- 
ington would  be  suf- 
ficient to  insure  bim 
all  he  might  require, 
he  consented.  Am- 
ple funds  for  bis  im- 
mediate purpose  was 
supplied  by  Beaumar- 
chaiB,andon  the26th 
the  baron 
embarked  for  Amer- 
He  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  in  New 


iDfr  my  linoere  grief  for  having  done,  written,  or  said  any  thing  disagreeabls  to  your  excallracy.  My  career 
will  Mioo  be  orer;  Iherefare,  jnilice  and  troth  prompt  me  lo  declare  my  last  senlimenU.  Yon  are,  in  my 
ayes,  the  great  and  good  man.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration,  and  esteem  of  these  Slates,  whoss 
liberties  yoa  haTs  anerted  by  year  virtoes.  1  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  &c., 

"Tboius  Conwat.'' 

'  See  Sparki's  Lift  and  IFrUingi  of  WoMin^m,  Appendix.  toL  v. 

<  Joomals  of  CoogreM,  [v.,  187. 
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were  invaluable.'  Our  legulara  were  never  be&tea  in  a  fair  fight  after  their  diccipline  at 
Valley  Forge, 

It  was  at  Valley  Forge,  while  surrounded  by  his  aufiering  soldien,  that  Waihington,  in 
eonnection  with  his  ofGcen,  devised  a  plan  for  reforming  present  abuKB  in  the  army,  and 
to  secure  the  future  welfare  of  the  soldien.  He  made  strong  appeals  to  Congress  on  the 
subject,  and  on  the  lOth  of  January  that  body  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Dana.,  Reed,  Folsom,  Carroll,  and  Gourerueur  Morris,  to  proceed  to  Valley 
Forge.  The  comnia.nder-iu- chief  laid  before  the  committee  a  memoir  extending  to  fifty  folio 
pages,  containing  the  sentiments  of  himself  and  officers.  This  formed  the  basis  of  a  report 
which  they  made  to  Congress,  after  remaining  nearly  three  months  in  camp.  Their  report 
was,  in  the  main,  adopted.  There  was  one  point,  however,  upon  which  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Washington  urged  the  lieceuity,  as  well  as  equity,  of  insuring  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  half  pay  for  life.  He  wrote  many  letters  to  members  of  Congress  on 
this  point,  disclaiming  all  personal  interest  (for  he  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would 
receive  no  compensation  for  his  own  services),  but  pleading  earnestly  for  his  companion!  in 

'  Frederic  WiUinm  Augnatua,  Baron  de  Sleuben,  sfler  )e>vin);  the  FnissiaD  army,  where  he  was  dd-de- 
cainp  of  Frederic  the  Great,  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Charles  of  Baden,  under  whom  he  held  (he  rank 
of  lieutenant  (reneral,  and  was  also  a  canon  of  the  Charoh.      He  was  made  grand  tnarshaJ  of  the  conn  of 
the  Prince  of  Hohenznllem-Heckingen,  and  bj  the  Prince  Margrave,  of  Badan,  was  appointed  knight  of  tbe 
iirder  of  Fidelity.     The  King  of  Sardinia  made  him  brilliant  oSers,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  sought  to 
secore  his  services.     His  inoome  was  nearl;  three  thoosand  dollars  a  year.     He  left  lliese  oflices,  emolo- 
menls,  and  honors,  and  came  to  America  to  fight  as  a  volunteer  in  the  armies  battling  for  freedom.     He 
joined  (he  Continental  army  at  Valley  Forge  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  (hat  capacity  (though  holding  the  office 
of  inspector  general)  was  in  the  action  on  the  field  of  Monmouth.     He  was  engaged  in  various  important 
services,  wherein  we  shall  hereafter  meet  him,  and  finally  commanded  in  the  trenches  at  Yorktown,  irtiere  - 
the  last  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought.     At  tlie  close  of  the  war,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  gave  him  a  small  farm,  and  (he  Legislalore  of  New  York 
presented  him  with  16,000  acres  of  wild  land  in  Oneida  county.     The  general 
liovemment  also  granted  him  a  pension  of  $2500.     He  built  himself  a  log  house 
at  Steuhanville,  New  York,  gave  a  tenth  part  of  his  land  to  his  aids  (North, 
Popham,  and  Walker)  and  his  servants,  and  parceled  out  The  rest  to  twenty  or 
thirty  tenants.     He  resided  in  the  ooonlry  in  summer,  and  in  Nevr  York  city  in 
wittier.     He  died  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  at  Sleubenville,  on  the  38lh  of  No- 
vember, 1795,  aged  sixty-four  years.     Neither  of  his  aids  comforted  his  last  mo- 
ments.     His  neighbors  buried  him  in  his  garden.      Afterward,  agreeably  to  his 
desire,  he  was  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  placed  in  a  plain  coffin,  and  buried  in  a 

lonely  spot  in  the  woods,  about  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  above  his  log  hut.     His  aid,     Btsuicx'i  Loa  Uoota.* 
Colonel  Walker,  inclosed  the  spat ;  and  when  a  road  was  made  to  pass  over  hii 

resting-place,  his  remains  were  removed,  and  hnried  in  anotber 
grave,  in  (he  town  of  Steuben,  about  seven  miles  northwest  of 
Trenton  Falls.  In  1S26,  a  monument  was  creeled  over  him  by 
private  BUliscription,  with  Ibis  brief  inscription  upon  i( :  Muox- 

OKBKRAI.    FttEDKaiO     WlLLIAB     AnoOSTOS,    BaBON    DK    StsUSKH. 

General  North, t  another  of  his  aids, 
who  greatly  loved  the  bsron,  i 
a  neat  mural  monument  to  be  erected 
to  his  nemory,  upon  the  walls  of  Ihe 
Reformed  German  Chareb,  then  situa- 
ted in  Nassau  Street,  between  John  Street  and  Maiden  Lane,  in 
SmasH'i  Ruau.  HciKiKmrr.  New  York  cily.     When  a  Baptist  aooiety,  under  tbe  charge  of 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Somers,  subsequently  commenced  worshiping  in  that 
church,  they  courteously  allowed  the  monument  (o  be  taken  down  and  carried  to  the  new  church  of  the  Ger- 

mluionuy  In  Uie  Mohiwli  and  Slick  Jam  couDtrtH  In 
1  HUUtti  i^Kbc  York.  Of  Slaubni  tud  hli  (tiitb  Ur. 
T^lar  wrote  t  "  He  Uat  In  ■  swnmp,  aDe«r  a  hamloek,  with  a  btor  lUndlng  over  Iha  grwrv.  mad  ■  few  rgn^  boardi  DBllBd  to 
sons  trees  to  keep  the  catllB  OIT.  Alu  I  wlut  is  mu.  tbiU  tbe  gnu  Bwon  SleabeD  iluDld  be  luSared  to  Ue  In  null  s  place. 
and  wiibout  ■  decent  monument  1" 

t  Verr  Lttls  muiiiii  on  rEcord  of  the  mlUtuy  life  of  Oeaenl  North  durlnt  the  Iterohitiaa,  eieapt  the  fket  that  hs  ww  Bm- 
bn*!  aid.  Wben.  Is  VTSi,  Jahn  Slou  Hobul  redtned  hli  test  In  the  Senils  of  the  United  Btetee.  GoTBrnDr  Imj  ippcilnUd  Oen. 
gnl  North  to  socceed  falm.  He  wai  then  a  reildeat  of  DuuMborgh,  New  York,  wu  a  eouplcDou  Fedenlin,  sut  hid  bwn 
n>ic«  ipeaker  of  Uie  New  York  Awembl;.  (Jenenl  North  piHod  the  tsRsr  Jetn  of  hli  ]Ue  in  Kaw  Lmdon,  Conaaccleii^  bat 
died  m  the  cltr  of  "ew  York  on  the  4th  of  Juurr,  INO. 


;^^^ 
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■Tmi.  Hifl  representationB  were  to  judicious  and  forcible,  that,  after  much  diBcusnon  and 
delay,  Con^rew  adopted  a  plaa  of  half-pay  for  life,  by  a  Bmall  majority.  Tbe  vote  was  tJi' 
erward  recoDsideTed,  and  a  compromise  lesolation  was  proposed.  By  the  fiusl  decision,  the 
officers  were  to  receive,  half-pay  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  a  gratuity  of  eighty  dollars 
was  to  be  given  to  each  non-commissioDed  officer  and  private  who  should  continue  in  the 
service  until  the  end  of  tbe  war.  It  was  only  by  such  manifestations  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  CongTees  to  deal  Justly  by  the  army  that  it  was  prevented  from  dissolution  in  the  spring 
of  1778. 

During  the  encampment  of  the  Americans  at  Valley  Forge  and  of  the  British  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  latter  sent  out  parties,  at  various  times,  to  plunder  the  people,  and  break  up 
the  feeble  posts  o(-the  Republicans.  Among  the  most  activn  troops  in  these  enterprises 
were  the  Queen's  Rangers,'  commanded  by  Major  (afterward  Lieutenant-colonel)  Simcoe. 
One  of  these  expeditions,  in  which  Simcoe  was  engaged,  was  sent  out  from  Philadelphia  in 
February.  It  consisted  of  a  detachment  of  about  five  hundred  troops,  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Abercrombie,  of  the  fifty-second  regiment.  They  went  to  Salem,  in 
New  Jersey,  by  water,  where  they  remained  a  few  days  reconnoitering,  with  a  view  of  as- 

inula  in  Fonj^h  Street.  There  1  found  it  in  Bspnrate  pieces,  lying  aiDong  rub- 
bish, in  a  smaJI  tnmber-room  of  the  church,  diHfigaretl  and  mutilated.  I  akelched 
its  parts,  and  in  the  annexed  flgare  give  a  represemation  of  i(  as  il  origiiutlly 
appeared.  The  slab,  oS  obelisk  form,  and  the  square  frame,  are  of  bluisb,  cloud- 
ed marble  i  Ihe  square  slab  wilb  the  inscriplion,  tuid  the  Iwa  unis,  are  ofvbile 
marble.  The  lower  urn  hasuponilarBpreaentationoftheorderof  JWtiity  (seen 
00  the  breaat  of  the  portrait  on  page  135  ,  which  Frederic  the  Great  presented 
10  the  baron.     Tbe  following  is  the  inteription,  from  the  pen  of  General  North  : 

"Sacred  10  the  memory  of  Fksdibic  Willum  Auousius,  Babon  he  Stiu-  .. 

BIN,  a  German;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Fidelity;  Aid-de-osmp  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  King  of  Froasia ;  Major  General  and  Inspector  General  bthe  R«volutiou- 
aiy  War;  esteemed,  respected,  and  supported  bj  Washington,  He  gave  mili- 
tary skill  and  discipline  to  the  oitizea  soldiers  who,  fulfilling  the  decrees  of  Heav- 
en, achieved  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  highly-polished  man- 
ners of  the  baron  were  graced  hj  the  most  noble  feelings  of  the  heart.  His  hand, 
open  as  day  for  moiling  charity,  closed  only  in  the  strong  grasp  nf  death.  ThJK 
memorial  is  inscribed  by  an  American,  v.'ho  had  Ihe  honor  to  be  his  aid-de-camp, 
'  the  happiness  to  be  his  friend.     Ob.  1T9S." 

Thacher  and  others  have  left  on  record  many  examples  of  the  excellent  char- 
acter of  Ihe  Baron  Steuben,  among  the  attributes  of  which,  kindness  and  generos- 
ity were  the  most  conspicuous.     He  waa  always  cheerful,  and  possessed  ready 

wit.  At  Yotklown,  a  shell  fell  near  him.  To  avoid  its  effects,  he  leaped  into  8™jsii.'i^MD»*i,  Horn- 
a  irenah,  followed  by  General  Wayne,  who  fell  npon  him.     The  baron,  on  per- 

oeiving  that  it  was  his  brigadier,  said,  "I  always  knew  yon  was  a  brave  general,  but  I  did  not  know  yon 
were  so  perfect  in  every  point  of  duty ;  you  cover  your  general's  retreat  in  the  best  manner  possible,"  At 
(he  house  of  the  mother  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  Ihe  Won  was  inl  rod  need  lo  a  Miss  Sheaf,  "I  am  very 
happy,"  be  said,  "in  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  you,  mademoiselle,  though  I  see  it  is  at  an  infinite 
risk ;  I  have  from  my  youth  been  cautioned  to  guard  myself  against  mitckiif,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  her 
attraotioDs  were  so  powerful," 

'  The  Queen's  Rangers  were  a  corps  of  native  American  Loyalists,  raised  chiefly  in  Connecticut  and 
in  Ihe  vicinity  of  New  lork,  by  Colonel  Rogers,  At  one  time  Ihcy  mustered  about  400  men,  and,  as  their 
name  implies,  were  inteniled  for  very  active  service.  They  were  qoile  reduced  in  numbers  when,  in  Ihe 
aummn  of  1777,  they  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Major  Simcoe,  a  young  and  active  oflicer  of  the 
British  army.  His  zeal  and  military  skill  soon  made  his  corps  a  model  of  order,  discipline,  and  bravery.* 
He  received  the  commission  of  lieutenant  colonel.     We  shall  meet  him  several  limes  bereaner. 

*  Tba  toDowliig  sdTertlsciiKnt  (ppetrcd  in  Rlrlapon'i  Rorsi  Oizetlf ,  printed  In  New  York : 
"ALL  ASPIRTNO  HEROES 
hiTe  DOV  so  opportunity  ol  dliliiigaliliing  themKlret  bj  ]DlniD| 


Anjtpiiitoi  joiiDf  mu  win  receive  eTerrvnccmrmgementi  be  ImmediiteljidDDUted  cm  sn  elegml  honB,  sad  fariiUh«d  wHh 
ekitliiBf,  teoHMnamU,  Ac,  u>  Ibe  mnounc  ol  fnrif  ^ainiai.  tij  uppljInK  la  Comet  Epencer,  it  lili  qnulin.  Ho.  133  Water 
Btmt.  or  Us  readeiToos.  Hewelf •  TsTcn.  nou  Ibo  CoSee  hoaw,  iind  the  Defnl  of  Bnudf  wine,  oa  Golden  liitt. 

WlMKver  briap  s  reenit  shall  lututl;  mceiis  m  gulittai. 
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certainmg  the  position  of  Wayne,  who  waa  then  actively  employed  in  that  etate  in  procur- 
ing horses  and  provisions  for  the  American  army.  Wayne  was  compelled  to  exercise  great 
vigilance  and  dexterity  to  prevent  being  surprised  by  the  enemy  on  these  occasions. 

On  the  17th  of  March  another  British  force,  miutering  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hund- 
red men,  composed  chiefly  of  Scotchmen,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Charles  Mawhood 
and  his  majors,  Simcoe  and  Sims,  marched  into  Salem,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  la^ 
number  of  Tories.'  From  these  Coiooel  Mawhood  learned  that  about  three  hundred  Amer- 
ican militia,  under  Colonel  Benjamin  Holmes,  were  posted  on  the  south  side  of  Alloway'a 
Creek,  at  Quintan's  Bridge,  about  three  miles  from  Salem.  Mawhood  determined  to  beat 
up  their  quarten,  and,  as  he  publicly  declared,  "  chastise  the  rebels."  He  sent  out  detach- 
ments to  procure  horses,  on  which  he  mounted  his  best  men.  Holmes,  in  the  mean  while, 
was  on  the  alert.  Anticipating  an  attack,  he  placed  videttes  at  various  points  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  while  he  prepared  to  dispute  their  progress  at  Quintan's  Bridge. 
Harch,  Before  daylight  or  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  Major  Simcoe  and  his  Bangers  were 

1^^  sent  out,  and  hidden  in  ambush  within  half  a  mile  of  the  bridge.  They  took  pot- 
session  of  a  two  story  brick  house  occupied  by  a  Whig,  named  Wetherby,  and  drove  his 
iamily  into  the  cellar.  In  that  house,  and  in  a  deep  ravine  and  tangled  swamp  near,  Sim- 
coe and  his  men  were  secreted.  The  Americans  had  thrown  up  a  strong  breast-work  on 
each  side  of  the  road  near  Quintan's  Bridge  ;  and  when  they  discovered  a  portion  of  the  en- 
emy in  the  morning,  on  the  places  where  an  enemy  might 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  be  concealed.'  A  portion  of 
they  were  anxious  to  cross  the  enemy  made  a  feigned  re- 
over  and  attack  them.  The  treat  on  the  approach  of  the 
prudent  officers  opposed  the  patriots,  who  were  thus  de- 
propositton  at  rash.  Captain  coyed,  unsuspicious  of  danger. 
Smith,  the  senior  officer  pres-  far  from  the  bridge.  When 
ent,  was  less  cautious,  and  de-  they  had  advanced  some  yards 
termiaed  to  push  on.  He  led  beyond  Wetherby's  house,  the 
the  way,  and,  in  a  confused  concealed  enemy  arose  from 
march,  they  crossed  the  creek,                                                       their  ambush,  and,  with  shouts 

neglectin?  the  proper  duties        .  „ _,   „         ,        and   the   beating    of  dmnia, 

of  vigilant  men  in  eiaminmg  poured  upon  the  Amencans  a 

destructive  fire  from  all  points.  They  were  thrown  into  great  confusion,  and  fled  toward 
the  "bridge,  fighting  gallantly  all  the  way  in  small  squads.  Although  furiously  attacked  in 
flank  and  rear,  they  made  good  their  retreat  across  the  bridge,  with  a  loss  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  of  their  companions,  most  of  whom  were  drowned  in  the  creek.* 

At  the  moment  when  the  Americans  commenced  their  flight.  Colonel  Hand,  of  the  Cum- 
berland militia,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  arrived  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  posted  his  men  in  the  trenches  which  the  Americans  had  left  a  short 
time  before.  By  a  well-directed  fire,  he  checked  the  pursuing  British,  and  prevented  the 
Americans  being  cut  to  pieces.      The  draw  of  the  bridge  was  cut  away,  and  the  pursuers 

'  la  order  to  dislingaiah  the  Tories  from  the  British  regulars,  thej  were  dressed  in  a  onifonn  (rf'  green  ; 
the  cosU  were  raced  wiih  white,  and  they  wore  cooked  bats,  with  broad  white  bindiDg  aroqnd  them. — See 
Johnson's  Hittory  of  Saltn. 

*  The  eoemj,  who  were  stationed  in  Wetherby's  boose,  snspecling  the  Ameriosns  migbt  be  Tifrilant,  were 
prepared  to  seize  the  flrsc  man  who  sbouttl  attempt  to  enter  the  building,  and  Lieutenant  M'Ka;  stood  be- 
hind ihe  door  with  a  bayonet  ready  to  perform  thai  duty. 

'  A  A,  the  American  redoabts ;  B,  a  small  detachment  of  the  enemy  mssking  the  bridge ;  C,  Simcoe's 
Rangers  in  Wetherbi^'s  honse;  D,  another  detachment  under  Captain  Saunders,  in  ambusosde;  E,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Rangers  secreted  in  a  wood  ;  F,  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  nuking  a  feigned  retreat ;  G,  Ibe 
Americans  after  croesing  the  bridge ;  H  H,  sally  of  the  British  light  infantry,  and  pursuit  of  the  Rangeivi 
I,  Bight  of  the  Americans;  0  0,  Alloway's  Creek.  The  straight  double  lines  passing  perpendioularly 
across  Ihe  map  indicate  the  main  road  to  Salem. 

*  Capinin  Smith  bad  his  cue  shot  away  during  the  skirmish,  and  was  grazed  by  a  bullet  in  bis  loins.  Bii 
hnse  received  two  bnllela,  bnt  carried  his  rider  safe  over  Ibe  bridge,  when  he  fetl  dead  under  bin. 
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were  foiled.'     Colonel  Mawhood,  chftgrined  at  the  failure  of  Simcoe  to  dislodge  the  A'meT- 
icant  at  Quintan's  Bridge,  determined  to  attack  another  post  at  Hancock's  Bridge  with  hii 
whole  force.     The  Americans,  on  the  night  of  their  retreat,  entered  into  a  solemn  com- 
pact, agreeing  that  "  no  British  soldier  should  set  his  foot  or  eat  bread  on  that  side  of  Allo- 
way's  Creek  while  there  waa  a  man  left  to  defend  the  soil."     They  properly  apprehended 
a  great  augmentation  of  the  British  force,  and  made  preparations  to  meet  it.     Mawbood 
intrusted  the  expedition  against  the  patriots  at  Hancock's  Bridge  to  the  direction  of  Major 
Simcoe.     That  officer,  in  secretly  reoonnoitering,  ascended  a  tree,  and  from  it  made  a  sketch 
of  a  two  story  briok  house  near  the  bridge,  owned  by  Judge  Hancock,  a  Quaker  and  Loy- 
alist, and  formed  therefrom  a  a   star  was  to  be   seen,  and 
plan  of  attack.      On  the  night                                                  heavy    scuds,    freighted    with 
Uareh,     of  the  20th,  the  British                                                  rain,  came  up  from  the  aea. 
'■^^      marched  to  Salem,  and,                                                   Simcoe  sent  the  boats  back  to 
in  flat-boats,  proceeded  to  the                                                  prevent  the  retreat  of  bis  men, 
Delaware,  and  thence  to  Al-  and    artfully    concealed    from 
loway's  Greek,  up  which  they  them  a  knowledge  of  the  dan- 
pushed  until  within  a  conven-  gera  which  awaited  them,    Ev- 
ient  distance  from  Hancock's  ery  thing  depended  upon  a  sur- 
Bridge,  when  they  debarked.             hucoce'i  hduu.*  prise.  Through  marshes,  some- 
It  was  a  very  dark  night ;  not  times  up  to  their  knees  in  wa- 
ter, they  marched  two  miles  before  they  reached  the  solid  earth.     In  a  wood,  upon  dry 
land,  Simcoe  formed  his  men  for  an  attack,  and  then  commenced  his  march  in  silence.     The 
main  body  passed  along  the  public  road  toward  Hancock's  house,  while  Captain  Saunden, 
with  a  small  detachment,  ambuscaded  the  dike  that  led  to  Quintan's  Bridge.     Captain 
Dunlop  was  detached  to  the  rear  of  Hancock's  house,  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  Amer- 
iean  officers  were  quartered,  with  directions  to  force,  occupy,  and  barricade  it,  as  it  com- 
manded the  bridge.     There  were  several  stone  houses  and  cot- 
tages near,  and  detachments  were  arranged  to  attack  and  take 
possession  of  them.     The  inmates  of  Hancock's  house  were  unsus- 
picious of  danger.     Fortunately  for  the  patriots,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  had  quitted  the  place  the  evening  before,  leaving  only 
about  twenty  men  as  a  garrison.     The  surprise  was  complete. 
While  all  were  sleeping,  the  invaders  approached,  and  simulta- 
neously the  front  and  back  doors  of  the  house  were  forced.     All 
N                               within  perished  ;  not  even  the  Tory  owner  escaped.*     A  patrol 
of  seven  men,  who  had  been  sent  down  the  creek,  were  surprised, 
&FFAU  H  UutoDCK'a  BuDUE.*  ""^  ^^  ^^^  "^^  killed.     Tho  British,  after  committing  some  dep- 
redations in  the  neighborhood,  returned  to  the  mouth  of  Alloway'i 

'  A  militia-otui  named  Andrew  Bacon  cut  away  the  draw  of  tbe  biidge  with  an  ax  while  Ihe  British 
were  Sriag  *ollej>  at  him.  He  succeeded  m  ht«  task,  bat  received  a  wound  which  mode  him  a  cripple 
br  life. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  an  old  brick  dwelling  in  the  little  village  of  Hancock's  Bridge,  upon  Alloway'* 
Creek.  It  standa  a  tev  jards  froai  the  bridge  over  the  creek,  sad  ia  known  as  Baker's  tavern.  The  pic- 
ture here  given  is  oopied  froni  one  in  the  Hutorital  CoUtetiom  of  Hat  Jtriry. 

'  Simcoe  suppoaed  Judge  Hancock  was  absent.  He  says  (Journal,  page  32),  "  Some  very  unfortunate 
oircnnutances  happen«l  hers.  Among  the  killed  wa*  ■  JriCDd  to  government,  then  a  priioner  with  Ihe 
rebels,  M  Hancock,  the  owner  of  this  house,  nod  hi*  brothsr.  Major  Simcoe  had  made  particulHr  inquiiy, 
and  was  informed  that  he  did  not  live  at  home  eiaoe  tbe  rebels  had  occupied  the  bridge.  The  information 
was  partly  true.  He  was  not  there  in  the  daytime,  but  UDTmtunBtelj  letumed  home  at  night.  Eveut* 
like  these  are  the  real  miseries  of  war." 

*  This  and  the  preceding  map  ore  reduced  copies  oS  those  published  in  Simcoe's  Journal  of  (it  Optra- 
ti»fu  0/  iht  QiMfli'i  Rangirt.  A,  is  Hancock's  house ;  B,  the  bridge  which  the  Americans  had  broken 
dvwn ;  C  C  C,  march  of  the  B&ngera  ifaroii);h  the  village  \  D,  the  enemy's  advanced  guard ;  E,  Captain 
Dunlop  detaciied  to  the  rear  of  the  house ;  F,  Captain  Saunders,  to  ambuscade  tbe  dike  and  take  op  its 
bridge  i  G,  Liealenant-ooloael  Mitchell  and  the  27th  Eegimant;  H  H,  AUowaj's  Creek. 
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Creek  and  sailed  for  Philadelphia.'  The  affair  at  Hancock's  Bridge  was  unmitigated  mur- 
der. Some  who  were  massacred  were  not  fighting  men ;  no  resistance  was  made,  and  yet 
those  who  begged  for  quarters  were  inhumanly  slain.  The  chief  perpetrators  were  unprin- 
cipled Tories— the  blood-hounds  of  the  Reyolution. 

A  ray  of  light  from  France  beamed  upon  the  American  army  while  it  was  encamped  at 
Valley  Forge.  It  was  preceded  by  a  faint  gleam  from  England,  and  a  glimmer  upon  our 
own  shores.  That  ray  was  the  intelligence  that  France  had  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with  them  ;*  that  gleam  was  the 
arrival  of  Lord  North*s  conciliatory  bills ;  that  glimmer  was  the  advent  and  first  proce 
dures  of  commissioners  bearing  the  olive  branch  of  reconciliation.  The  first  event  has  been 
already  noticed  ;*  the  two  latter  have  also  been  referred  to,  and  have  an  intimate  relation 
to  each  other. 

The  position  assumed  by  France  toward  the  revolted  colonies  greatly  embarrassed  the 
British  ministry,  and  the  sagacious  Lord  North  was  obliged  to  stoop  from  his  haughty  stilts 
and  talk  of  concessions,  contending,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  concessions  **  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  tardy  result  of  defeat  or  weakness."  He  produced  a  conciliatory  plan 
on  the  17  th  of  February,  eleven  days  afler  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United 
States  had  been  signed.  It  was  contained  in  two  bills,  one  *'  for  declaring  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  .imposing 
taxes  within  his  majesty's  colonies  in  North  America ;"  the  other,  **  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  appoint  commissioners,  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon  the  means 
of  quieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting  in  certain  of  the  colonies,  plantations,  and  provinces 
of  North  America.''  By  the  first  bill  he  designed  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Americans  in 
regard  to  taxation  ;  by  the  second,  he  intended  to  grant  the  royal  commissioners  more  am- 
ple powers  than  those  formerly  intrusted  to  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother.*     He  proposed  to 

^  Johnson' t  Hittory  of  Salem  ;   8imcot*»  Journal. 

'  Intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the  camp  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  the  7th  Washington  issued  the 
following  general  order : 

"  It  having  pleased  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  United  American 
States,  and  finally  to  raise  us  up  a  powerful  friend  among  the  princes  of  the  earth,  to  establish  our  liberty 
and  independence  upon  a  lasting  foundation,  it  becomes  us  to  set  apart  a  day  for  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  divine  goodness,  and  celebrating  the  important  event,  which  we  owe  to  his  divine  interposition.  The 
several  brigades  are  to  be  assemble  for  this  purpose  at  nine  oVlock  to-morrow  morning,  when  their  chap- 
lains will  communicate  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  postscript  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  the  2d 
instant,  and  offer  up  a  thanksgiving,  and  deliver  a  discourse  suitable  to  the  occasion.  At  half  past  ten 
o* clock  a  cannon  will  be  fired,  which  is  to  be  a  signal  for  the  men  to  be  under  arms ;  the  brigade  inspect- 
ors will  then  inspect  their  dress  and  arms,  and  form  the  battalions  according  to  the  instructions  given  them, 
and  announce  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  brigade  that  the  battalions  are  formed. 

'^  The  commanders  of  brigades  will  then  appoint  the  field  officer  to  the  battalions,  after  which  each  bat- 
talion will  be  ordered  to  load  and  ground  their  arms.  At  half  past  eleven  a  second  cannon  will  be  fired 
as  a  signal  for  the  march ;  upon  which  the  several  brigades  will  begin  their  march  by  wheeling  to  the 
right  by  platoons,  and  proceed  by  the  nearest  way  to  the  left  of  their  ground  by  the  new  position.  This 
will  be  pointed  out  by  the  brigade  inspectors.  A  third  signal  will  then  be  given,  on  which  there  will  be 
a  discharge  of  thirteen  cannon ;  after  which  a  running  fire  of  the  infantry  will  begin  on  the  right  of  Wood- 
ford's, and  continue  throughout  the  front  line ;  it  will  then  be  taken  up  on  the  left  of  the  second  line,  and 
continue  to  the  right.  Upon  a  signal  given,  the  whole  army  will  huzza,  Long  live  the  King  of  France  / 
The  artillery  then  begins  again,  and  fires  thirteen  rounds ;  this  will  be  succeeded  by  a  second  general  dis- 
charge of  the  musketry  in  a  running  fire,  and  huzza,  Long  live  the  friendly  European  Powers  I  The  last 
discharge  of  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery  will  be  given,  followed  by  a  general  running  fire,  and  huzza,  TTu 
American  States  P^ 

Washington,  with  his  lady,  and  suite,  Lord  Stirling  and  his  lady,  with  other  general  officers  and  ladies, 
attended  the  religions  services  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  delivered  a  discounte. 
Afterward  all  the  officers  of  the  army  assembled,  and  partook  of  a  collation  provided  by  the  conunander- 
in-chief.  When  he  took  his  leave,  there  was  universal  huzzaing.  Long  live  Chneral  Washington  I  The 
huzzas  continued  until  the  general  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  a  thousand  hats  were  tossed  in 
the  air.    Washington,  with  his  retinue,  turned  round  and  huzzaed  several  times.  '  See  p.  86,  voL  i. 

*  In  1776,  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  were  authorized  to  treat  with  the  rebellious  colonies  for  reedn- 
otliation,  but  upon  a  basis  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  with  favor  by  the  Americans.     It  was  absc 
late  submission  to  the  crown,  as  a  condition  of  royal  pardon  I     This  commission  will  be  noticed  hereafter 
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allow  them  to  treat  with  Congress  as  if  it  were  a  legal  body,  and  competent  to  bind  all  the 
states  by  its  acts  and  negotiations ;  to  treat  with  the  conventions  or  provincial  Congresses ; 
with  individuals  in  their  actual  civil  and  military  capacities,  without  any  cavil  in  address- 
ing them  according  to  the  rank  held  under  Congr^  ;*  to  suspend  hostilities ;  intermit  the 
operation  of  laws ;  grant  pardons,  immunities,  and  rewards  ;  restore  charters  and  constitu- 
tions, and  nominate  governors,  judges,  magistrates,  &c.,  until  the  king's  pleasure  should  be 
known.  It  was  also  proposed  that  a  renunciation  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies  should 
not  be  insisted  upon,  nor  debated,  until  a  definitive  treaty  had  received  final  ratification  by 
the  king  and  Parliament.  The  commissioners  were  to  be  instructed  to  negotiate  for  a  rea- 
sonable and  moderate  contribution  toward  the  common  defense  of  the  empire,  when  reunited ; 
but  this  was  not  to  be  insisted  upon  as  a  sine  qua  non.  Such  is  an  outline  of  North's  con- 
ciliatory plan,  which,  if  it  had  been  presented  two  years  before,  would  probably  have  beei. 
accepted  by  the  Americans. 

These  bills  met  with  great  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  excited  a  long  and  stormy  de« 
bate.  The  question  assumed  the  distinct  form  of  a  proposition  to  dismember  the  British 
empire,  by  allowing  the  American  colonies  to  withdraw  as  independent  states.  This  prop- 
osition was  affirmatively  supported  as  the  only  sure  means  of  detaching  the  colonies  from 
France,  the  ancient  enemy  of  England.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  (William  Pitt)  vehemently 
opposed  it.  Though  a  warm  friend  of  the  Americans,  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
their  separation  from  the  mother  country,  and,  with  all  the  strength,  of  his  eloquence,  he  de- 
nounced the  proposition.  On  the  7th  of  April,  the  debates  on  the  question  ran  high, 
and  Chatham  became  greatly  excited.  Sickness  and  age  had  broken  his  physical  \ 
strength,  but  the  fire  of  his  intellect  burned  as  clear  as  ever.  He  came  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  day,  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  leaning  upon  two  friends ;  and  when  he  arose  to 
speak,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  by  Lord  Weymouth,  he  leaned  upon  crutches.  **  I 
thank  God,"  he  said,  with  a  trembling  foice,  **  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this 
day  to  perform  my  duty,  and  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  has  so  deeply  impressed  my  mind. 
I  am  old  and  infirm  ;  I  have  one  foot,  more  than  one  foot,  in  the  grave ;  I  am  risen  from 
my  bed  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country ;  perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in  this 
House."  A  deep  and  solemn  silence  pervaded  the  assembly  as  he  uttered  these  words ; 
gradually  his  voice  assumed  its  wonted  strength  and  harmony,  and  with  all  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  oratory  of  his  best  days,  he  addressed  the  House.  '*  My  lords,"  he  continued, 
"  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me  ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice 
against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I 
am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous  junc- 
ture ;  but,  my  lords,  i^ile  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  will  never  consent  to  deprive  the 
royal  ofiipring  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  the  heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest 
inheritance.  Where  is  the  man  that  will  dare  to  advise  such  a  measure  ?  My  lords,  his 
majesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  extent  as  its  reputation  was  unsullied.  Shall 
we  tarnish  the  luster  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  pos- 
sessions ?  Shall  this  great  kingdom,  that  has  survived,  whole  and  entire,  the  Danish  dep- 
redations, the  Scottish  inroads,  and  the  Norman  conquest — ^that  has  stood  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada — now  fall  prostrate  before  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  Surely, 
my  lords,  this  nation  is  no  longer  what  it  was  !  Shall  a  people  that,  fifteen  years  ago,  were 
the  terror  of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  their  ancient,  inveterate  enemy,  <  Take 
all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace  ?'  It  is  impossible  !  I  wage  war  with  no  man  or  set  of 
men.  I  wish  for  none  of  their  employments  ;  nor  would  I  co-operate  with  men  who  still 
persist  in  unretracted  error ;  who,  instead  of  acting  on  a  firm,  decisive  line  of  conduct,  halt 
between  two  opinions,  where  there  is  no  middle  path.  In  God's  name,  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or  war,  and  the  former  can  not  be  preserved  with  honor, 

*■  The  former  commiBsioners  addressed  the  oommander-in-ohief  "  Mr.  Washington,"  and  refused  to  treat 
with  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Ratledge,  as  members  of  Congress,  for  the  legality  of  that  body  was  denied. 
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why  is  not  the  latter  commenced  without  hesitHtion  ?  I  am  not,  I  oonfen,  well  informed 
of  the  leioutcei  of  thia  kin^om;  but  I  trust  it  has  atill  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights, 
thongh  I  know  tbem  not.  But,  my  lords, 
any  state  is  better  than  deipair.  Let  us, 
at  leaat,  make  one  efTort ;  and  if  we  must 
fall,  let  us  fall  like  men!"  As  Chatham 
sat  down,  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple, 
said  to  him,  "  You  forgot  to  mention  what 
we  talked  of;  shall  I  get  op  ?"  "No, no," 
replied  Chatham,  "  I  will  do  it  hy-and-by." 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  arose,  and  re- 
plied to  Chatbam.  When  he  sat  down, 
the  great  orator  attempted  to  rise,  but  the 
violence  of  his  indignation  overcame  bim, 
and  he  swooned.  He  was  caught  in  friend- 
ly arms,  and  the  whole  House,  in  great  agi- 
tation, crowded  aroand  him  with  anxioui 
solicitude.*  He  was  conveyed  to  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  Downing  Street,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  carried  home  to  his 
country  seat  at  Hayes.  That  speech  was, 
indeed,  his  last,  for,  in  a  little  more  than  a 
month  afterward,  he  expired.  Par-  h.ju, 
liament  voted  him  a  public  funeral  '^^ 
and  a  monument ;  and,  aller  settling  upon 
his  family  an  annuity  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  a  grant  was  made  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollara  to  pay  offhis  lord- 
caiTB*«^  MojTOwtwT,  vrwwTuiantt  a»mi,>  "^ip's  debts.     The  last  words  of  the  great 

orator  wero  agreeable  to  the  royal  ears, 

'  John  Singlelon  Copley,  the  eminent  American  artist,  painted  a  representation  of  ibia  scene  for  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  a  note  on  ps^e  496  ofibe  first  volume  of  this  vork,  I  have  placed  Copley  amimg  the 
early  refugee  Loynlista.  History  and  fsir  inference  have  usigned  him  that  position,  partly  on  account  of 
bis  marriage  telation  with  a  family  of  Loyalists,  and  partly  became  hs  wu  one  of  the  addressers  of  Hatch- 
inson,  left  (he  country  with  him,  and  was  intimate  with  him  in  London.  Sabine  places  him  among;  the  Loy. 
alists,  and  his  biographers  generally  have  given  him  that  character.  Since  the  publiaation  of  ibat  volume, 
I  hnve  been  informed  that  the  late  John  Qoincy  Adams,  who  knew  Copley  and  his  sentiments  intimately, 
denied  that  he  was  a  Loyalist;  on  the  contrary,  he  averred  that  he  was  a  Wbig  in  sentiment  during  ibe 
whole  controversy,  and  adduced,  among  otber  evidence,  the  fact,  that  when  commissioned  to  make  two 
paintings,  one  for  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  other  for  the  House  of  Cummoiu,  he  chose  as  a  snbjecl  for 
Ibe  former,  Thi  Diath  of  Chatham,  and  for  the  latter,  Charlti  Ihi  Firit  in  Parliament.  The  scene  of  the 
last  picture  is  at  the  moment  when  tbe  speaker  uttered  to  the  kinj;  the  republican  sentiment,  "I  have  no 
eyes  to  see,  no  ears  to  hear,  no  month  to  speak,  bet  as  Parliament  directs  ;"  implying  entire  snbservienoy 
to  the  popular  will.  Mr.  Adams  said  Copley  went  to  England,  not  as  a  fugitive,  bat  entirely  on  aceonnl 
of  his  profession,  which  disturbances  in  Bostoa  had  almost  destroyed. 

•  William  Pitt,  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  bom  on  the  Sth  of  November,  1708.  He  was  edocated 
at  Eton,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1T2G.  He  left  that  institution  for  a  military  proression, 
which  he  entered  with  the  rank  of  comet.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Old  Sartun  in 
173S,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  extensive  uifonnition.  He  was  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition  against  Walpole,  and,  for  his  good  service  against  that  minister,  Walpole's  inveterate  enemy, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  left  Pitt,  in  her  will,  flilj  thousand  dollara.  Fiom  1T4S  ontil  1755,  be  was 
ireasorer  of  Ireland,  paymaster  of  the  army,  and  privy  counselor.  He  was  made  secretary  of  state  in  1736, 
and  had  the  direclifm  of  the  war  bnieau  during  a  late  portion  of  the  progress  of  the  Seven  Yeara'  war.  He 
retired  from  ofiice  on  the  occeBsion  of  George  III.,  but  continued  in  PsrliamenE.  In  1 766  he  was  created 
Earl  Chatham,  and  oconpied  the  privy  seal  in  tbe  administration.  This  ollice  he  resigned  In  1T6B ;  and 
from  that  period  imtil  his  death,  an  heredit«7  fpmt  kept  him  mach  at  home  and  undermined  bis  constita- 
tiou.     He  was  itiDok  down  with  apoplexy  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Ike  7th  of  April,  1778, 
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Pitt's  Funeral  and  Monument      North's  concilistorj  Propositions  rejected.      Arrival  of  Commissioners.       Goremor  Tryon 

and  the  king  was  pleased  to  bestow  his  bounty  when  *•  the  trumpet  of  sedition"*  was  si- 
lenced. 

The  conciliatory  bills  arrived  in  America  aboat  the  middle  of  April.  Governor  Tryon, 
of  New  York,  caused  them  to  be  printed  and  extensively  circulated.  As  they  did  not  pos- 
itively propose  the  independence  of  the  colonies  as  a  basis  of  negotiation,  they  were  regarded 
by  the  patriots  with  suspicion,  and  were  denominated  the  "  deceptionary  bills."  "  Nothing 
short  of  independence,  it  appears  to  me,  will  do,"  Washington  wrote.  **  A  peace  on  other 
terms  would,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  be  a  peace  of  war."  Congress  entertained 
the  same  sentiments.  As  soon  as  draughts  of  the  bills  were  received  by  that  body,  they 
were  referred  to  a  committee.  When  they  reported,  some  discussion  arose,  but  it  j^prn  ss; 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  terms  ofiered  were  totally  inadequate,  and  that  ^^^ 
no  advances  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  for  a  peace  would  be  met,  unless,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  they  either  withdrew  their  armies  and  fleets,  or  acknowledged,  unequivo- 
cally, the  independence  of  the  United  States.'  This  report,  and  other  resolutions  adopted 
on  the  following  day,  were  printed  with  the  '*  deceptionary  bills,"  and  circulated  throughout 
the  country.' 

The  king's  ship  of  war  Trident  arrived  in  the  Delaware  on  the  4  th  of  June,  having  on 
board  three  commissioners,  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  North's  conciliatory  bills 
These  commissioners  were  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  George  Johnstone,  formerly  governor  of  West 
Florida,^  and  William  Eden,  a  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  the  governor  of  Maryland  from 
176d  until  the  Revolution.     They  were  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  Adam  Ferguson, 

professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  as  secretary.     General  Howe  was  di- 

^c^ /rt^/l/H^t/^^^y^'t^  ^^^ ^1^^     rected  to  join  the  commissioners,  but,  as  he  had  re- 

^  turned   home,  Sir   Henry  Clinton  took   his  place. 

That  officer  wrote  to  Washington,  requesting  a  pass- 
port for  Dr.  Ferguson  to  proceed  to  Congress  at  York,  with  dispatches.     The  request  was 

and  died  on  the  1 1th  of  May  following,  at  the  age  of  70.*  "  His  disposition,"  says  Brougham,  "  was  ex 
ceedingly  aflectionate.  The  pride,  bordering  upon  insolence,  in  which  he  showed  himself  incased  to  the 
world,  fell  naturally  from  him,  and  without  any  effort  to  put  it  ofT,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  own 
door.  To  all  his  family  he  was  civil,  kindly,  and  gentle.  His  pursuits  were  of  a  nature  that  showed  how 
much  he  loved  to  unbend  himself.  He  delighted  in  poetry  and  other  light  reading ;  was  fond  of  music ; 
loved  the  country  ;  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  gardening ;  and  had  even  an  extremely  happy  taste  in  laying 
out  grounds.'' 

*  The  King  was  applied  to  by  Lord  North,  before  Chatham's  death,  to  make  some  provision  for  his  fam- 
ily. In  a  sharp  letter  his  majesty  said,  "  When  decrepitude  or  death  puts  an  end  to  him  as  a  trumpet  of 
sedition,  I  shall  make  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  second  son's  name  instead  of  the  fathers,  and  making  up 
the  pension  (€3000. — Brougham's  Statetmen  of  the  Timet  of  George  III, 

*  Journals  of  Congretiy  iv.,  164. 

'  Governor  Tryon  inclosed  copies  of  these  bills  to  General  Washington,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
aid  in  circulating  them  I  Washington  sent  them  to  Congress,  and  after  that  body  had  passed  its  resolves 
on  the  sul^ect,  the  chief  forwarded  printed  copies  to  Tryon,  and  politely  requested  him  to  have  them  circu- 
lated among  those  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended.  One  of  the  resolutions  recommended  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  states,  or  any  executive  authority  possessing  the  power,  to  issue  proclamations  oflfer- 
ing  pardon  to  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  continental  government,  and  who  should  surrender 
themselves,  and  return  to  the  state  to  which  they  belonged,  before  the  10th  of  June.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  on  the  23d  of  April. — JoumaUy  iv.,  168.  This  was  an  excellent  retort  upon  Governor  Tryon.  It 
is  difficult,  as  Washington  remarked  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Livingston,  in  viewing  the  conduct  of  Tryon 
on  this  occasion,  ^^  which  to  admire  most,  his  impertinence  or  his  folly." 

*  According  to  McGregor,  James  MTherson,  the  translator  of  Ottian't  Poemt,  went  to  Florida  with  Gov- 
ernor Johnston  in  1770,  as  surveyor  general,  and  took  the  original  Gaelic  manuscripts  with  him.  Many 
of  them  were  lost  there,  and  were  never  recovered. 

*  Parliament  roted  him  a  funeral  and  a  monument.  The  pall-bearers  on  the  occasion  of  hii  burial  were  Edmund  Bubks, 
Sir  Gkobox  Savii.lc,  John  DuNNnto,  Esq.,  and  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Townshcno.  He  was  buried  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  north  entrance  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  monument  Is  composed  of  six  figures,  representing  Lord  Chatham,  Prndenoe, 
Fortitude,  Britannia,  Eardi,  and  Ocean.  The  statue  of  Chatham  is  represented  in  the  engraring.  The  inscription  upon  the 
monument  is  as  follows :  **  Erected  by  the  King  and  Parliament,  as  a  1  ••stimony  to  the  Virtues  and  Ability  of  Wolliam  Pitt. 
Earl  of  Chatham,  during  whose  adminiatratioQ  Divine  ProWdenca  eza.  'ed  Great  Britain  to  a  Height  of  Prosperity  and  Glory 
nnknown  to  any  fMiaer  Age." 
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Letter  of  Commiasionen  to  CongreM.  Action  of  Congreis  concerning  them,  and  Uieir  Miadon.  Bin.  Gmme. 

declined  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  was  wholly  of  a  civil  nature,  and  the  letter  was 
forwarded  to  Congress.  The  commissioners  then  sent  their  papers,  by  a  flag,  directly  to  the 
president.  Among  these  was  an  address  to  that  body.  The  president  was  desired  to  read 
it  immediately.  When  he  came  to  a  part  containing  strong  expressions  of  disrespect  for 
the  King  of  France,  he  was  interrupted.  The  House,  after  some  debate,  directed  him  to 
read  no  further,  but  to  seal  the  papers.  The  subject  was  resumed  in  debate  two  days  aft- 
erward, when  a  reply  was  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  commissioners,  signed  by  the  pres- 
ident, the  substance  of  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  former  proceedings  in  relation  to 
North's  bills.  They  were  informed  that  no  reconciliation  could  possibly  be  efiected  on  the 
proflered  terms,  but,  when  the  king  should  manifest  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  '*  by  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  states,  or  the  withdrawing  of  his  fleets 
and  armies,  Congress  would  be  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  therefor."  It  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  commissioners  to  accede  to  either  of  these  propositions,  nor  was  it  the  intention 
of  Parliament  to  grant  them.* 

The  proceedings  of  Congress  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners'  had  efiectually 
barred  the  door  to  negotiations.  The  commissioners  remained  in  the  country  until  October, 
and  made  various  attempts  by  art,  and  by  official  intercourse,  to  gain  their  object.  They 
failed,  however,  and  Anally  returned  to  England.  Just  previous  to  their  departure,  they 
issued  a  long  manifesto  and  proclamation  to  Congress,  to  the  state  Legislatures,  and  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  States,  in  which  they  briefly  recapitulated  the  steps  they  had  taken 
to  accomplish  a  reconciliation  ;  denounced  the  rebels,  and  warned  the  people  of  the  total 
and  material  change  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  future  conduct  of  hostilities.  Should 
they  still  persist  in  refusing  obedience,  they  were  menaced  with  all  the  extremes  of  war 
Packages  of  these  manifestoes, 
with  one  printed  on  vellum,  and 
signed  by  Clinton,  Carlisle,  and 
Eden,  were  made  up  to  be  sent 
to  Congress  and  the  several  states 
by  a  flag.  Congress  declared  that 
the  agents  employed  to  distribute 
them  were  not  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  flag,  and  recommended  the  several 
states  to  seize  and  imprison  them.  Congress  also 
published  a  manifesto,  which,  after  charging  the 
commissioners  with  mean  attempts  to  bribe  mem- 
bers of  its  body  and  other  persons ;  with  deceit 
and  servility  of  adulation,  they  concluded  by  sol- 
emnly declaring,  "If  our  enemies  presume  to  ex- 
ecute their  threats,  or  persist  in  their  present  ca- 
reer of  barbarity,  we  will  take  such  exemplary  ^^,„^^^^^,  ^,  the'commissionm.;* 
vengeance  as  shall  deter  others  from  like  conduct. 

»  Sparks'8  Woihington,  v.,  397.  -    ,    e  t^ 

«  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  these  proceedings  of  Congress  took  place  ten  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
intelligence  that  France  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States;  that  event,  therefore, 
had  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  Congress. 

9  These  I  copied  from  an  original  manifesto  of  the  commissioners,  dated  October  3d,  1778,  and  preserved 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  Connecticut.  The  name  of  Johnstone  is  not  attached  to  the  mani- 
festo. His  openly  corrupt  proceedings  caused  Congress  to  declare  that  no  intercourse  should  be  had  with 
him.  Johnstone  endeavored  to  gain  by  flattery  what  the  nature  of  his  commission  denied  him.  Finding 
no  door  open  for  negotiation  with  Congress,  he  determined  to  attempt  to  win  over  influential  members  to 
a  favorable  consideration  of  the  propositions  of  the  ministers.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  an  American 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Doctor  Thomas  Graeme  of  Pennsylvania,  then  the  wife  of  Hugh  Ferguson,  a  relative 
of  the  secretary  of  the  commissioners.  Her  husband  being  in  the  British  service,  she  was  much  in  the  com- 
pany  of  Loyalists.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  attainments,  and,  althongh  the  wife  of  an  enemy  to  the 
country,  she  maintained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  leading  patriots.  Johnstone  made  his  residence  at 
the  house  of  Charles  Stedman  (one  of  Corr  jralUs's  officers,  and  an  historian  of  the  war),  where  Mrs.  Fer- 
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AUonplloBfltwOcaw*]  Rnd.  Nn.  Gmu't  put  Id  Iha  Affiir.  Hemi^  of  OeDeiml  Rsad. 

We  appeal  to  that  God  who  learoheth  the  hearts  of  men  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentiona  ; 
and  in  bis  hoi;  preience  declare,  that,  as  we  are  not  moved  by  any  light  and  hasty  sugges- 
tions of  anger  or  revenge,  so,  through  every  possible  change  of  fortune,  we  will  adhere  to 
this  our  determination." 

The  American  army  remained  encamped  at  Valley  Forge  until  the  1 8th  of  June, 
when  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Philadelphia  and 

piaon  orton  visited.  Johnslono  spoke  lo  her  wannly  in  favor  of  American  interests,  and  she  beliaved  him 
to  be  a  true  friend  of  their  country.  He  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  stop  the  cffuEiion  of  blood,  and  a  be- 
lief (hat,  if  a  proper  representation  coutd  be  made  to  leading  men  in  Congress,  a  reconcillHtion  might  yet 
be  effected.  As  be  was  not  permitted  to  pass  the  lines  himself,  Johnstone  desired  Mrs.  Ferguson  to  saj  to 
General  Joseph  Reed,  that,  provided  he  could,  canformablj  to  his  conscience  and  views  of  things,  exert  his 
influence  to  sellle  the  dispute,  he  might  command  ten  thousand  jiuincas  and  the  best  post  in  govemmeal. 
Mrs.  Ferguson  soggesled  thai  such  a  proposition  would  be  considered  as  a  bribe  by  Mr.  Beed,  but  John- 
stone disclaimed  the  idea.  Convinced  of  his  sincerity  and  good-will,  as  ahe  alleged,  she  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  General  Reed  in  Philadelphia,  three  days  after  the  Britisb  had  evacuated  that  city. 
She  repeated  10  him  her  conversation  with  Johnstone,  when  Reed,  filled  with  indignation,  replied,  "I  am 
not  wtrlh  purchaiiHg,  bul,  nth  ni  I  am,  thi  King  of  Gnat  Brilaiit  ii  not  rich  tMiugh  [0  da  :'(  !"  General 
Reed  had  received  a  communication  from  Johnstone  just  before  leaving  Valley  Forge.  The  written  and 
verbal  communications  of  the  commissioner  be  now  laid  before  Congress,  and  that  body  declared  all  further 
correspondence  with  Johnstone  to  be  terminated.  The  fact  soon  went  abroad.  The  reply  of  Reed  went 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  people  looked  with  ineffable  contempt  upon  the  commissioners.*  Poor  Mn. 
Ferguson,  whose  motives  seem  to  have  been  pure,  was  violently  assailed.  Unfortunately,  she  had  been  the 
bearer,  a  few  months  before,  of  an  offensive  letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Duchi  (see  page  62)  lo  General 
Washington,  and  she  was  denounced  as  a  British  emissary.  She  lived,  however,  lo  see  all  these  snapioions 
dissipated.! — See  Gordon's  Jlaurican  Rtnolutiim,  ii.,  378  ;  Life  and  Conttpandniet  of  PrtHdtnt  Rnd,  J., 
3S1;   Mrs.Ellelt'a  Womtnofthi  Revolulian,  l,  196. 


■  JoMph  Reed  vu  born  in  New  Jcr«jr,  Augun  27,  IW,  ud  grBd>i.trd  • 

1  Prlneslon  In  1757.    He  .tudlrf  l.nr  with  Richird 

f  caneipoDdcnu  In  PhitidelpbU  in  1771.  when  Ba 

pTMidcnlofllw  am  populK- i-on-enlioD  in  PEnn^lvuiH.     Ui; 

ID  Cunbrids<  in  ^Tli.  uid  remnined  with  him  during  the  cun- 

al  llll  hewu  ippotnliMt  ■  genorjl  ol!l«r  In  thg  cmTslrJ,  but  dc- 

wjkl  approncbfld  wiUi  boDCjed  w 

llit  nolile  replj  WH  gj«ca.  ind.  «bubed,  Ui«  CDnnnluloDsn 
■duBlit  alher  iDd  mora  pHible  iDitnimenn  for  tbdr  qH,  Gen. 
enl  Rwd  WM  cbo«n  prcideut  of  F«iniilTuii«  In  ITTS,  ind 
conUnupd  in  tbrnt  offlcs  until  October,  nsi,  wh™  he  rmuiaed  bli 
practice  of  the  liiw.  Ho  erer  relainea  Iho  conBdenca  ind  blgh- 
etleuecm  of  Wuhbiaton  and  the  betl  patriot!  of  Iho  RcyoLu- 

behold  In  Joseph  Reed  (  pstriol  •nil  nn  hand  mm.    la  17M, 

He  died  on  the  4lh  of  M»reh.  1785,  at  lbs  age  of  forly-lwa.  Hia 
wltD  wu  Eiiher  da  Berdl,  lbs  Icider  In  Ibe  pitrluUc  effort!  of 
tbc  lidiu  of  Pb|[idelpU(  to  extend  coiii[ort  lo  Iho  inflerinB  irmj, 
mentloiied  in  a  preceding  rbtpter  Gcorgo  W.  Urtd.  the  ronn- 
^ettion  uf  Gcncnl  TL,  eommanded  the  VliEU  In  IB13,  sod  died  while  ■  prlioncr  In  JamiUta. 

A  few  d«ji  after  Uio  death  of  General  Reed,  Philip  Ftenean  wrote  a  brief  mo noity.  in  whleh  the  foLlowlng  Unea  oe 
"  No  ahiglo  art  engaged  hia  manly  mind,  "Firm  to  hla  porpowi  vlgllint  and  bold, 

]n  Fverj  Kcne  bll  active  gonioa  abined.  Deteitlng  trallora,  and  detpliing  gold. 

Nature  in  him.  In  honor  to  our  age.  He  acom'd  all  bribea  from  Brilain'a  faaatHa  thn 

At  an«  compoied  the  taldirr  and  the  Hgi.  For  all  hia  eDDDt>7'B  WTongi  were  thrice  hli  oi 

I  Trumbull,  la  hit  H'FlngaU,  thua  alludet  to  the  participation  of  UrL  PergonD  in  Jabnitone'a  efforts  at  bribery ; 
Behold.  atBrttaln'aotmoit  ahifta  "Whlla  Venna,>.l 

CoDM  Johnitone.  loaded  with  like  gilt*. 
To  ventatv  Ihrougb  the  Whiggith  tribe.  Id  vido  be  atriret ;  for,  while  he  lingers. 

To  coddle,  wheedle,  coal,  and  bribe ;  Hwae  raaitiffa  blVi  hia  offering  Angara ; 

And  can.  to  eld  hia  datp'ntB  mlariOD,  Nor  boye  for  George  and  leahna  inliirna! 

V-  pittirrmiil  r''ll11^Mi  i  One  Ipaalal  bat  Oh  mODgnl  AiudLI." 

II.  K 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  Commander-in-Chief.    Condition  of  the  American  Army.    Exchange  of  General  Lee.    Oatha  of  Allegiance. 

crossed  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  succeeded  Sir  William 
Howe  as  generalissimo,  and  took  command  of  the  British  army  on  the  11th  of  May.  In 
the  instructions  to  Clinton  as  Howe's  successor,  the  ministry  ordered  him  to  evacuate  Phil- 
adelphia. He  had  resolved  to  do  so  as  early  as  the  23d  of  May,  and  to  proceed  hy  water 
to  New  York.  Fearing  he  might  be  delayed  by  head  winds,  and  that  Washington  would 
push  forward  to  and  capture  New  York  city,  he  changed  his  plan  and  determined  to  pro- 
ceed by  land.  In  the  mean  while,  Washington,  informed  of  the  evident  intention  of  the  en- 
emy to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  placed  his  army  in  a  condition  to  march  immediately  at  the 
beating  of  the  drum.  His  condition  was  very  much  changed  for  the  better.  Major-general 
Charles  Lee  had  been  exchanged  for  Prescott,  and  was  now  in  camp,  and  reinstated  in  his 
old  command  as  second  general  officer  of  the  army.*  The  troops  fit  for  service  numbered 
about  fifteen  thousand  ;  and  the  warmth  and  comforts  of  pleasant  summer  time,  co-opera- 
ting with  the  good  news  from  France,  made  the  soldiers  cheerful  and  hopeful.' 

'  Washington  was  directed,  by  a  resolation  of  Congress,  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  officers 
of  the  army  before  leaving  Valley  Forge.  The  oath  was  administered  to  several  at  one  time,  each  officer 
placing  his  hand  upon  the  Bible.  Just  as  the  commander-in-chief  began  to  repeat  the  oath,  General  Lee 
withdrew  his  hand.  This  movement  was  repeated,  to  the  astonishment  of  all.  Washington  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  strange  conduct,  when  Lee  replied,  ''  As  to  King  George,  I  am  ready  enough  to  absolve  myself 
from  all  allegiance  to  him  ;  but  I  have  some  scruples  about  the  Prince  of  Wales."  Even  the  grave  Wash- 
ington was  obliged  to  join  in  the  laughter  which  followed  this  odd  reply.  Lee  eventually  took  the  oath 
with  the  rest,  and  subscribed  his  name. 

In  the  archives  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington  City,  the  original  oaths  of  allegiance,  signed  by 
all  the  officers  of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  are  well  preserved,  and  present  an  interesting  collection  of  au- 
tographs. The  oath  was  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  with  blanks,  in  which  the  name  and  rank  of  the  officei 
was  written,  with  his  signature  at  bottom.  I  observed  that  Generals  Lord  Stirling,  Knox,  and  Greene  ad- 
ministered the  principal  portion  of  the  oaths.  The  following  is  a  fac  simile  of  Lord  Stirling's  oath,  admin- 
istered bv  Washington : 


0^. 


do    acknowledge    the   UNITED  STATES  of  AME=^^ 
R  I C  A9   to  be  Free,  Independent   and  Sovereign   States,  and 
declare   that  the    people   thereof  owe   no   allegiance   or  obedi- 
ence to  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great-Britain ;    and  I  re- 
nouhce,   refuf^and  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  him ; 

and   I   do  ^^UA^^k^^^ ^     that  J    will    to    the    utmoft    of 

my  power,  fupport,  maintain  and  defend  the  faid  United 
States,  ^againft  the  faid  King  George  the  Third,  his  heirs  and 
fucceflbrs  and  his  or  their  abettors,  afliftants  and  adherents, 
and  will  ferve  the  faijd  United  States  in  the  office  of  ^/fti^l^er^ 

^^ii^^e^^/a^ ' —  which  I  now  hold,  with  fHelity, 

according  to  the  beft  of  my  fkill  and  underftanding. 


^C^Jt^ 


•  Of  these,  11,800  were  at  Valley  Forge,  which  comprehended  the  sick  and  those  who  might  be  called 
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ETtcoation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  BritUh.  Parsoit  bj  the  Americanf.  The  Britiah  hariMed  in  New  Jortej 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  his  preparations  for  evacuation  with  so  much  adroitness,  that 
Washington  was  not  certified  of  his  destination  until  he  had  actually  crossed  the  Delaware. 
Suspecting,  however,  that  he  would  take  a  land  route  for  New  York,  the  commander-in- 
chief  had  dispatched  Maxwell's  brigade  to  co-operate  with  General  Dickinson  and  the  New 
Jersey  militia  in  retarding  the  march  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  little  before  dawn  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 8th  of  June,  when  the  British  army  led  the  city,  and  commenced 
crossing  the  Delaware  at  Gloucester  Point.'  At  ten  o'clock  the  rear-guard  landed  ; 
and  toward  evening  that  motley  host  of  British  regulars  and  Loyalists,  Hessians,  and  a 
crowd  of  camp-followers,  were  encamped  around  Haddonfield,  on  the  south  side  of  Cooper's 
Creek,  five  miles  southeast  of  Camden. 

When  intelligence  of  the  evacuation  reached  Washington,  he  broke  up  his  encampment 
at  Valley  Forge,  and,  with  almost  his  whole  army,  pushed  forward  in  pursuit.  General 
Arnold,  whose  wound  would  not  allow  him  to  engage  in  active  service,  took  possession  of 
Philadelphia  with  a  small  detachment,  while  the  main  army  marched  rapidly  toward  the 
Delaware.  The  admirable  arrangements  of  the  quarter-master  general's  department,  under 
the  able  management  of  General  Greene,  enabled  the  army  to  move  with  facility.  The 
divisions  of  Greene  and  Wayne  first  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Coryell's  Ferry,  a  short  j^n^,  qq^ 
distance  above  the  place  where  Washington  passed  to  the  attack  of  the  Hessians  at  ^^^ 
Trenton  eighteen  months  previously  ;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  chief  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  army  on  the  two  following  days.  Colonel  Morgan  was  sent  with  six  hundred 
men  to  re-enforce  Maxwell.     The  army  halted  at  Hopewell,  within  five  miles  of 

.  June  84 

Trenton,  and  there  Washington  called  another  council  of  war.'  The  tardy  move- 
ments of  Clinton  induced  the  belief  that  he  was  maneuvering  to  entice  the  Americans  into 
a  general  action.  *<Will  it  be  advisable  to  hazard  a  general  engagement?"  was  the  quejB- 
tion  which  the  chief  proposed  to  the  council.  The  decision  was  a  negative ;  but  it  was 
recommended  to  send  detachments  to  harass  the  enemy  on  their  march.  General  Lee  was 
opposed  to  this  measure,  and  objected  to  any  interference  whatever  with  the  enemy.  Pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  the  council,  Washington  ordered  Morgan's  corps  to  gain  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  right  fiank.  Maxwell's  brigade  to  hang  on  their  left,  and  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Scott,*  with  about  fifteen  hundred  chosen  men,  to  annoy  them  on  the  rear  and  flanks. 
To  these  were  added  the  New  Jersey  militia  under  General  Dickinson,  and  a  party  of  vol- 
unteers from  Pennsylvania  under  Cadwallader. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  intended  to  march  from  Haddonfield  directly  to  Brunswick,  and  em- 
bark his  troops  on  the  Raritan  River.     He  moved  on  slowly,  by  the  way  of  Mount  Holly,* 

into  action  on  an  emergency.  There  wa.-i  a  detachment  at  Wilmington  of  1 400 ;  and  on  the  Hudson  River 
there  were  1800.  At  a  coancil  of  war  held  on  the  18th  of  May,  it  was  thought  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that,  when  all  the  re-enforcements  were  brought  in,  the  whole  army,  fit  for  duty,  would  amount  to  about 
20,000  men. 

'  Gloucester  Point  is  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware,  three  miles  below  Camden  and  Philadelphia. 

'  A  council  of  war  was  held  on  the  17th,  the  day  before  the  Americans  \ett  Valley  Forge,  and  among 
other  questions  proposed  was,  "  If  the  enemy  march  through  Jersey,  ^ill  it  be  prudent  to  attack  them  on 
the  way,  or  more  eligible  to  proceed  to  the  North  River  in  the  most  direct  and  convenient  manner,  to  se- 
cure the  important  communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States?"  Nearly  all  the  officers 
were  opposed  to  an  attack,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  force,  but  some  thought  it  should  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. Washington  was  desirous  of  attacking  the  enemy,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

*  Charles  Scott  was  a  native  of  Cumberland  county,  in  Virginia.  He  raised  the  first  company  of  volun- 
teers in  that  state,  south  of  the  James  River,  that  actually  entered  into 

the  Continental  service.     So  much  was  he  appreciated,  that,  in  1777,  yW  ^/  yp 

the  shire-town  of  Powhatan  county  was  named  in  honor  of  him.    Con-      /^y'^fy^      ^^.^^^^'^  y  j 
gress  appointed  him  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army  on  the  1st  of      C^^?^^^'^!  l^xJ^;^^^- 
April,  1 7  77 .    Ho  served  with  distinction  during  the  war,  and  at  its  term-   C  ""[[^^^^^.^^^      ^"v"^ 

ination  he  went  to  Kentucky.     He  settled  in  Woodford  county,  in  that    ^^  X,^]'**'**  ^'  ^ 

state,  in  1785.     He  was  with  St.  Clair  at  his  defeat  in  1791 ;  and  in 

1 794  he  commanded  a  portion  of  Wayne's  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timber.  He  was  governor  of 
Kentucky  from  1808  to  1812.     He  died  on  the  22d  of  October,  1820,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

*  Mount  Holly  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Borlicgtoa  county.    It  is  sitoatnl  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Ran 
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Extent  of  tiie  BritUh  Line.  Washington's  Determination  to  Fight  Preparations  of  both  Annies  for  Battle. 

to  CrosBwicks  and  Allentown.  There  being  but  a  single  road,  his  long  train  of  baggage- 
wagons  and  bat-horses,  together  with  his  troops,  made  a  line  nearly  twelve  miles  in  extent. 
He  was  obliged  to  build  bridges  and  causeways  over  the  streams  and  marshes,  and  his  prog- 
ress, consequently,  was  very  tardy.  When  at  Allentown,  perceiving  Washington  almost 
on  his  front,  Clinton  changed  his  course,  rather  than  risk  a  general  action  with  all  his  en- 
cumbrances. Turning  to  the  right,  he  took  the  road  leading  to  Monmouth  court-house  and 
Sandy  Hook,  with  the  determination  of  embarking  his  troops  at  the  latter  place.  The  Amer- 
ican army  had  now  reached  Kington,  on  the  Millstone  River.  General  Lee  was 
still  strongly  opposed  to  any  interference  with  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and, 
being  next  in  command  to  Washington,  his  opinions  had  considerable  weight  with  the  other 
officers.  Yet  six  general  officers  were  in  favor  of  continued  annoyances  by  detachments, 
and  three  of  them  (Greene,  La  Fayette,  and  Wayne)  declared  in  favor  of  a  general  action. 
Washington  was  at  first  embarrassed  by  these  divided  opinions ;  but,  relying  upon  his  own 
judgment,  which  was  strongly  in  favor  of  an  engagement,  he  asked  no  further  advice,  but 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  a  battle.  He  immediately  ordered  a  detachment  of 
one  thousand  men,  under  General  Wayne,  to  join  the  troops  nearest  the  enemy ;  gave  Gen- 
eral La  Fayette  the  command  of  all  the  advanced  parties,  amounting  to  almost  four  thou- 
Joneoe.  s&i^d  ™6i^*  including  the  militia,*  and  moved  forward  with  the  main  body  to  Cran- 
1T78.  berry.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot,  which  circumstance,  in  connection  with  a 
heavy  storm  that  commenced  about  nine  in  the  morning,  made  it  impossible  to  resume  the 
march  without  injury  to  the  troops. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  La  Fayette,  with  the  advanced  forces,  proceeded  to 
Englishtown,  a  hamlet  about  five  miles  westward  of  Monmouth  court-house.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  advised  of  the  movements  of  the  Americans,  and,  properly  apprehending  an  at- 
tack upon  his  flanks  and  rear,  changed  the  disposition  of  his  line.  He  placed  the  baggage 
train  in  front,  and  his  best  troops,  consisting  of  the  grenadiers,  light  infantry,  and  chasseurs 
of  the  line,  in  the  rear.  The  baggage  of  the  whole  army  (in  which  term  were  included  the 
bat-horses  and  wheel-carriages  of  every  department)  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Gen- 
eral Knyphausen.  With  his  army  thus  arranged,  Clinton  encamped  in  a  strong  position 
near  Monmouth  court-house,  secured  on  nearly  all  sides  by  woods  and  marshy  grounds.  His 
line  extended,  on  the  right,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  court-house  to  the  parting 
of  the  roads  leading  to  Shrewsbury  and  Middletown,  and  on  the  left,  along  the  road  from 
Monmouth  to  Allentown,  about  three  miles. 

The  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  his  line  of  march  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  obliged 
Washington  to  increase  the  number  of  his  advanced  corps,  and  accordingly  he  sent  Major- 
general  Lee  with  two  brigades  to  join  La  Fayette  at  Englishtown,  and,  as  senior  officer,  to 
take  command  of  the  whole  division  designed  for  making  the  first  attack.     The  main  army 
marched  the  same  day,  and  encamped  within  three  miles  of  Englishtown  ;  Morgan's 
corps  was  left  hovering  on  the  British  right ;  and  about  seven  hundred  militia,  under 

cocus  Creek,  about  nineteen  miles  from  Trenton.  Daring  the  war,  a  Whig,  named  William  Denning,  who 
afterward  resided  in  Mount  Holly,  constructed  a  wrought-iron  cannon.  It  was  made  of  iron  staves,  hooped 
like  a  barrel  with  the  same  material.  There  were  four  layers  of  staves,  firmly  bound  together,  and  then  bored 
and  breeched  like  other  cannons.  He  finished  one  in  Middlesex,  Pennsylvania,  and  began  another  in  Mount 
Holly.  The  former  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  is  now  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  the 
latter  was  placed  in  the  Philadelphia  arsenal.     Denning  died  a  few  years  since,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 

^  This  force  properly  fell  under  the  command  of  General  Lee.  As  he  was  totally  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment, it  placed  him  in  an  unpleasant  situation.  This  embarrassment  was  mentioned  to  Washington  by  La 
Fayette,  who  ofiered  to  take  command  of  that  division.  Washington  agreed  to  give  it  to  La  Fayette,  if 
General  Lee  would  consent  to  the  arrangement.  That  officer  readily  consented,  and  La  Fayette  was  placed 
in  command.  Lee  afterward  changed  his  mind,  and  applied  to  Washington  to  be  reinstated.  He  could 
not,  with  justice  or  propriety,  recall  the  orders  given  to  La  Fayette ;  and  the  conmiander-in-chief  endeavored 
to  preserve  harmony  by  giving  Lee  the  command  of  two  brigades,  with  orders  to  join  the  advanced  detach- 
ments, when,  of  course,  his  rank  would  entitle  bim  to  the  conmiand  of  the  whole.  He  ordered  Lee  to  give 
La  Fayette  notice  of  his  approach,  and  to  ofler  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  for  prosecuting  any  en- 
terprise he  might  have  already  undertaken.  Washington  wrote,  also,  to  La  Fayette,  explaining  the  dilem- 
ma, and  counting  upon  his  cheerful  acquiescence. 
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Brltiih  Cunp  near  Bfoomovth  Comt-hoiiae.         Tlieir  Morement  towwd  Sandy  Hook.  Lee  ordered  to  attack  the  Britbh. 

Dickinson,  menaced  their  left.  Washington  foresaw  the  increased  strength  the  enemy  would 
gain  by  reaching  the  heights  of  Middletown,  which  were  about  three  miles  in  advance.  To 
prevent  them  obtaining  that  advantage,  he  deteirmined  to  attack  their  rear  the  moment  they 
should  attempt  to  move.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  General  Lee  to  make  the  necessary 
disposition,  and  to  keep  his  troops  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  perceiving  that  an  immediate  action  was  inevitable,  made  preparations  accordingly. 
The  night  of  the  27th  was  one  of  great  anxiety  to  both  parties. 

The  28th  of  June,  1778,  a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  was  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  The  sky  was  cloudless  over  the  plains  of  Monmouth  when  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  and  the  sun  came  up  with  all  the  fervor  of  the  summer  solstice.  It  was  the 
sultriest  day  of  the  year ;  not  a  zephyr  moved  the  leaves ;  nature  smiled  in  her  beautiful 
garments  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  the  birds  carolled  with  delight,  in  the  fullness  of  love 
and  harmony.  Man  alone  was  the  discordant  note  in  the  universal  melody.  He  alone, 
the  proud  **  lord  of  creation,"  claiming  for  his  race  the  sole  mundane  possession  of  the  Di- 
vine image,  disturbed  the  chaste  worship  of  the  hour,  which  ascended  audibly  from  the 
groves,  the  streams,  the  meadows,  and  the  woodlands.  On  that  calm  Sabbath  morning,  in 
the  midst  of  paradisal  beauty,  twenty  thousand  men  girded  on  the  implements  of  hellish  war 
to  maim  and  destroy  each  other — to  sully  the  green  grass  and  fragrant  flowers  with  human 
blood! 

At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  mominc:,  Lee  sent  an  order  to  General  Dickinson  to 
detach  several  hundred  men  as  near  the  British  lines  as  possible,  as  a  corps  of  ob- 
servation. Colonel  Morgan  was  also  directed  to  approach  near  enough  to  attack  them  on 
their  first  movement.  Orders  were  likewise  given  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  advanced 
forces  to  make  immediate  preparations  to  march ;  and,  before  daylight,  Colonel  Grayson,' 
with  his  regiment,  leading  the  brigades  of  Scott  and  Varnum,  was  in  the  saddle,  and  moving 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  Monmouth  court-house. 

General  Knyphausen,  with  the  first  division  of  the  British  troops,  among  which  was  the 
chief  body  of  the  Hessians,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Loyalists,  moved  forward 
at  daybreak.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  other  division,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  his 
army,'  did  not  follow  until  eight  o'clock.  Dickinson  observed  the  earliest  movement,  and 
sent  an  express  to  Lee,  and  to  the  commander-in-chief,  the  moment  Knyphausen  began  his 
march.  Washington  immediately  put  the  army  in  motion,  and  sent  orders  to  General  Lee 
to  press  fon^'ard  and  attack  the  enemy,  unless  there  should  be  very  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary.  This  discretionary  clause  in  the  orders  eventuated  in  trouble.  Lee  advanced 
immediately  with  the  brigades  of  Wayne  and  Maxwell,  and  sent  an  order  to  Grayson  to 
press  forward  and  attack  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  as  speedily  as  possible,  while  he  himself 
pushed  forward  to  overtake  and  support  him.  Grayson,  with  the  two  brigades,  had  passed 
the  Freehold  meeting-house,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Monmouth,  when  he  received  the 
order.  Lee's  aid,  who  bore  it,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  had  better  halt,  for  he  had 
learned  on  the  way  that  the  main  body  of  the  British  were  moving  to  attack  the  Ameri- 
cans. This  information  was  erroneous,  but  it  caused  Grayson  to  tarry.  General  Dickin- 
son, who  was  posted  on  a  height  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  morass,  near  s  in  the  plan,  received 
the  same  intelligence,  and  communicated  it  to  Lee,  through  the  aid,  on  his  return.  Lee 
conformed  to  the  reports,  and,  afler  posting  two  regiments  of  militia  upon  a  hill  southeast 

'  William  Grayson  was  a  native  of  Prince  William  county,  in  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  treat  with  Sir  William  Howe  respecting  prisoners,  while  the  army  was  at  Valley  Forge. 
In  the  battle  of  Monmouth  he  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  advanced  corps,  and  behaved  with  valor.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  was  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1784. 
In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  With  Patrick  Henry  he  opposed  the  ratification  of  that  instniment  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  senators  from  Virginia  in  1789,  with  Richard  Henry  Lee.  He  died  at  Dumfries, 
while  on  his  way  to  Congress,  on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1 790. 

'  It  was  composed  of  the  thirty-fourth  and  fifth  brigades  of  British,  two  battalions  of  British  grenadiers,  the 
Hessian  grenadiers,  a  battalion  of  light  infiuitry,  the  Guards,  and  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  light  dragoons. 
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of  Ibe  mcetiag-bouee,  to  Becure  a  particular  road,  he  pushed  Totward,  with  his  ataF,  across 
the  moraaa,  at  a  narrow  causeway  near  the  parsonage  ^indicated  by  an  oblong  upon  the 


only  a  covering  party  behind  ;  at  another,  that  the  whole  army  was  filing  ofT  to  ihe  right 
and  left  to  attack  the  Americans.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  reliable  informa- 
tion on  which  to  predicate  orders,  La  Fayette  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  the 
advanced  corps. 

Having  satisfied  himseir  that  no  important  force  of  the  enemy  was  upon  either  flank,  Lee 
determined  to  march  on.  His  whole  command  now  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  troops, 
exclusive  of  Morgan's  corps  and  the  Jersey  mililia.  The  broken  country  was  heavily  wooded 
to  the  verge  of  the  plain  of  Monmouth.  Under  cover  of  the  forcEt,  Lee  pressed  forward 
QDtil  near  the  open  fields,  when  he  formed  a  portion  of  his  line  for  action,  and,  with  Wayne 
and  others,  rode  forward  to  reconnoiter.  From  observaliona  and  intelligence,  he  concluded 
that  the  column  of  the  British  army  which  he  saw  deploying  on  the  left  were  only  a  cov- 
ering party  of  about  two  thousand  men  ;  and  entertaining  hopes  that  he  might  succeed  in 
cutting  them  oflTrom  the  main  army,  he  maneuvered  accordingly.  Wayne  was  detached, 
with  seven  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  attack  the  covering  party  in  the  rear  ; 
not,  however,  with  sufficient  vigor  to  cause  them  to  retreat  to  the  main  body.  Meanwhile 
Lee,  with  a  stronger  force,  endeavored,  by  a  short  road  leading  to  the  \e{i,  to  gain  the  front 
of  the  party.  Small  detachments  were  concealed  in  the  woods,  at  different  points  on  the 
enemy's  flanks,  to  annoy  them. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  as  Wayne  was  prepared  to  make  a  descent 
upon  the  enemy,  a  party  of  American  light  horse,  advancing  on  the  right,  observed  the 
Queen's  Dragoons  upon  an  eminence  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  parading  as  if  they  intended  to 

'  EiPLANATtON  OF  THS  Plak. — a  o,  poaUion  occupied  by  the  British  army  iho  night  before  the  battle. 
i,  British  detacbmenl  moving  townrd  Monmonth.  c  c,  British  balleries.  d  d,  Colonel  Oswald's  American 
iMtteries.  t,  American  (roopa  formeil  nsar  the  court-bouse.  /,  first  position  taken  by  General  Lee  In  his 
retrenl.  g,  attack  of  a  party  of  the  British  in  the  woods,  h  h,  positions  taken  by  General  Lee.  i,  a  Brit- 
ish detachment,  k,  last  position  of  the  retreating  troops  on  the  west  side  of  the  marsh,  m,  army  formed 
by  General  Washington  after  he  met  Lee  retreating,  n,  British  detachment,  o,  Atnericae  battery,  p, 
place  of  the  priacipal  action  near  the  parsonage,  r,  first  position  of  the  British  after  the  action,  t,  second 
position.  (,  place  where  the  British  passed  the  night  a!ier  the  battle.  1,  the  spot  where  Washington  met 
Lee  retreating.  2,  a  hedgerow.  3,  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  yet  standing.  A,  Maxwell's  brigade; 
B,  Wayne's ;  C,  Vamum's ;  D,  Scott's.  E  and  F,  Jackson's  and  Grayson's  regiments.  G,  Carr's  boose. 
H,  I,  and  J,  the  brigades  of  Maxwell  and  Scolt,  with  the  regiments  of  Grayson  and  Jackson,  marching  to 
the  attack.  E  and  L,  Greene  and  Varnum.  M,  Lord  Stirling.  N,  La  Fayette;  and  0,  Greene,  with 
Washington.  Lee's  march  toward  Monmouth  coDrl-house,  the  present  village  of  Freehold,  was  north  of 
the  old  road  to  Engliahlown.  The  present  road  from  Freehold  to  the  meeting-house  varies  from  the  old 
one  in  some  placet,  and  is  very  nearly  on  a  line  with  Lee's  retreat. 
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The  BritUh  attacked  by  Wayne.  Oawald'a  Artillery.  Wayne  checked  by  Lee.  Strange  Conduct  of  Lee; 

make  an  attack.  Lee  ordered  his  light  horse  to  allow  the  dragoons  to  approach  as  near  aa 
could  be  done  with  safety,  and  then  to  retreat  to  where  Wayne  was  posted,  and  let  him  re- 
ceive them.  The  maneuver  was  partially  successful ;  the  dragoons  followed  the  retreating 
light  horse,  until  fired  upon  by  a  party  under  Colonel  Butler,  ambushed  in  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  when  they  wheeled,  and  galloped  off  toward  the  main  column.  Wayne  ordered  Col- 
onel Oswald  to  bring  his  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  bear  upon  them,  and  then  pushed  forward 
himself,  with  his  whole  force,  to  charge  the  enemy  with  bayonets.*  Colonel  Oswald*  crossed 
a  morass,  planted  his  guns  on  a  small  eminence  (d),  and  opened  a  cannonade  at  the  same 
time.  Wayne  was  prosecuting  his  attack  with  vigor,  and  with  every  prospect  of  full  suc- 
cess, when  he  received  an  order  from  Lee  to  make  only  a  feigned  attack,  and  not  push  on 
too  precipitately,  as  that  would  subvert  his  plan  of  cutting  off  the  covering  party.  Wayne 
was  disappointed,  chagrined,  irritated ;  he  felt  that  his  commander  had  plucked  the  palm 
of  sure  victory  from  his  hand ;  but,  like  a  true  soldier,  he  instantly  obeyed,  and  withheld 
his  troops,  hoping  that  Lee  would  himself  recover  what  his  untimely  order  had  lost.  In 
this,  too,  the  brave  Wayne  was  disappointed  ;  for  only  a  portion  of  the  troops  on  the  right, 
under  Lee,  issued  out  of  the  wood  in  small  detachments,  about  a  mile  below  the  court- 
house, and  within  cannon-shot  of  the  royal  forces.  At  that  instant  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
informed  that  the  Americans  were  marching  in  force  on  both  his  flanks,  with  the  evident 
design  of  capturing  his  baggage,  then  making  a  line  of  several  miles  in  the  direction  of  Mid- 
dletown.  To  avert  the  blow,  he  changed  the  front  of  his  army  by  facing  about,  and  pre- 
pared to  attack  Wayne  with  so  much  vigor,  that  the  Americans  on  his  flanks  would  be 
obliged  to  fly  to  the  succor  of  that  officer.  This  movement  was  speedily  made  by  Clinton, 
and  a  large  body  of  cavalry  soon  approached  cautiously  toward  the  right  of  Lee*s  troops. 
La  Fayette  perceiving  this,  and  believing  it  to  be  a  good  opportunity  to  gain  the  rear  of  the 
division  of  the  enemy  marching  against  them,  rode  quickly  up  to  Lee,  and  asked  permission 
to  make  the  attempt.  *'  Sir,"  replied  Lee,  *'  you  do  not  know  British  soldiers  ;  we  can  not 
stand  against  them ;  we  shall  certainly  be  driven  back  at  first,  and  we  must  be  cautious.*' 
La  Fayette  replied,  *'  It  may  be  so,  general ;  but  British  soldiers  have  been  beaten,  and 
they  may  be  again  ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  disposed  to  make  the  trial.""     Lee  so  far  complied 

*  This  first  attack  occarred  in  the  vicinity  of  Brier  Hill,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  court- 
house. 

•  Eleazcr  Oswald  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  active  patriots  of  the 
Revolution.  He  exhibited  great  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  at  the  close  of  1775,  where  he  commanded 
the  forlorn  hope  after  Arnold  was  wounded.  In  1777  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  Lamb^s 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  soon  afterward  distinguished  himself,  with  Arnold,  at  Compo,  at  the  head  of  re- 
cruits raised  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  He  was  with  Putnam  when  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery were  taken  in  1777,  and  anxiously  entreated  bis  general  to  allow  him  to 

go  to  the  relief  of  the  forts,  where  his  friend  Lamb  commanded  the  artillery.  For 
his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  was  highly  commended  by  Generals 
Knox  and  Lee.  Being  outranked  soon  after  this  engagement,  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  left  the  service.     He  entered  into  the  printing  and  publishing 

business  at  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  public  printer,  and  was  a  resident  there  at  the  time  of  ArnoId^s  de- 
fection. Upon  constitutional  questions  he  was  an  opponent  of  General  Hamilton,  and  in  1789  challenged 
that  gentleman  to  fight  a  duel.  Their  friends  adjusted  the  matter,  and  the  meeting  was  prevented.  In 
1793,  being  in  England  on  business,  he  went  to  the  Continent,  joined  the  French  army,  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Mons,  or  Jemappe.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  which 
desolated  New  York  in  1 795,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard  on  the  2d  of  October  of  that  year. 
— See  Leake's  Life  and  Timet  of  General  Lamb. 

'  The  conduct  of  Lee  throughout  the  day  was  very  strange,  and  gives  a  coloring  of  truth  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  thorn  of  envy  was  still  rankling  in  his  bosom,  and  that  be  preferred  seeing  the  Americans  dis- 
graced by  a  defeat,  rather  than  Washington  honored  by  a  victory.  La  Fayette,  who  had  watched  with 
the  eye  of  ardent  afiection  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  conspiracy  against  Washington  a  few  months 
previously,  in  which  the  name  of  Lee  was  prominent  as  his  proposed  successor,  was  properly  suspicious. 
Soon  after  his  application  to  Lee  for  permission  to  attempt  to  gain  the  enemy's  rear,  one  of  Washington's 
aids  arrived  for  information ;  and  La  Fayette  took  the  occasion  to  inform  his  excellency,  through  the  aid, 
that  his  presence  upon  the  ground  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  felt  convinced  that  Lee's  movements 
were  governed  either  by  cowardice  or  treachery,  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  Washington  controlling  U» 
movements  of  the  day. 
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Lee*a  Orders  mlsnzidentood.  Retreat  of  two  Brigadea.  A  general  Retreat  ordered  bj  Lee.  General  Maxwell 


as  to  order  the  marquis  to  wheel  his  column  hy  his  right,  and  gain  and  attack  the  enemy's 
left.  At  the  same  time,  he  weakened  Wayne's  detachment  on  the  left,  by  ordering  the 
regiments  of  Wesson,  Stewart,  and  Living- 
ston to  the  support  of  the  right.  He  then  XT 
rode  toward  Oswald's  battery  to  reconnoiter.           i^^^^jOl^  0  f 

At  that  moment,  to  his  great  astonishment,    r^-^jf  tAiyJ    ^^1/  "^^^^^^2^^ 

as  he  said,  Lee  saw  a  large  portion  of  the    ^^  ^r 

British  army  marching  back  on  the  Middle- 
town  road  toward  the  court-house.  Apparently  disconcerted,  he  immediately  ordered  his 
right  to  fall  back.  The  brigades  of  Scott  and  Maxwell,*  on  the  left,  were  already  moving 
forward  and  approaching  the  right  of  the  royal  forces,  who  were  pressing  steadily  on  in  solid 
phalanx  toward  the  position  occupied  by  Lee,  with  the  apparent  design  of  gaining  Wayne's 
rear  and  attacking  the  American  right  at  the  same  moment.  General  Scott  had  left  the 
wood,  crossed  a  morass,  and  was  forming  for  action  on  the  plain,  and  Maxwell  was  prepar- 
ing to  do  the  same,  when  Lee  ordered  the  former  to  re-enter  the  wood,  arrange  his  column 
there,  and  wait  for  further  directions.  Perceiving  the  retrograde  movement  on  the  right, 
and  perhaps  mistaking  the  spirit  of  Lee's  order,  Scott  recrossed  the  morass,  and  retreated 
through  the  woods  toward  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  followed  by  Maxwell.  As  soon  as 
intelligence  of  this  movement  reached  Lee,  he  sent  an  order  to  La  Fayette  to  fall  back  to 
the  court-house.  The  marquis  obeyed,  but  with  reluctance.  As  he  approached  the  court- 
house, he  learned,  with  surprise  and  deep  mortification,  that  a  general  retreat  had  begun  on 
the  right,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lee,  and  he  was  obliged  to  follow.  The  Brit- 
ish pursued  them  as  far  as  the  court-house,  where  they  halted,  while  the  Americans  pressed 
onward  across  the  morass  above  Carr's  house  (G)  to  the. broken  eminences  called  the  heights 
of  Freehold,  where  they  also  halted.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  both  parties  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  thirst  and  fatigue.  In  many  places  they  sunk  ankle-deep  in  the  loose,  sandy  soil. 
Their  rest  was  of  short  duration.  The  royal  troops  pressed  forward  ;  and  Lee,  instead  of 
making  a  bold  stand  in  his  advantageous  position,  resumed  his  retreat  toward  the  Freehold 
meeting-house.  A  panic  seized  the  Republican  troops,  and  over  the  broken  country  they 
fled  precipitately  and  in  great  confusion,  a  large  portion  of  them  pressing  toward  the  cause- 
way over  a  broad  morass,'  where  many  perished ;  while  others,  overpowered  by  the  beat, 
fell  upon  the  earth,  and  were  trampled  to  death  in  the  sand  by  those  pressing  on  behind 
them.  In  the  first  retreat,  a  desultory  cannonade  had  been  kept  up  by  both  parties  ;  but 
now  nothing  was  heard  but  a  few  musket- shots  and  the  loud  shouts  of  the  pursuing  enemy. 
While  these  maneuvers  in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth  court-house  were  occurring,  Wash- 
ington, with  the  reserve,  was  pressing  forward  to  the  support  of  Lee.     When  the  latter 

*  William  Maxwell  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  joined  the  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In 
1776  he  was  appointed  colonel,  and  raised  a  battalion  of  infantry  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  with  General 
Schuyler  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  in  October,  1776,  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army. 

Afler  the  battle  at  Trenton,  he  was  engaged  in  harassing  the  ene- 
my ;  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1777  was  stationed  near 
the  enemy  *s  lines  at  Elizabethtown.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  at  the  Brandywine  and  Germantown, 
^ ff^Xyj'J/^^^^       and  daring  the  succeeding  winter  he  was  with  the  suffering  army 

at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  active  in  pursuit  of  Clinton  across  New 
Jersey  the  following  summer,  and  sustained  an  important  part  in 
the  battle  at  Monmouth.  After  that  engagement,  he  was  lefl,  with 
Morgan,  to  annoy  the  enemy's  rear  in  their  retreat  toward  Sandy  Hook.  He  was  again  near  Elizabethtown 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1780,  and  in  June  was  engaged  in  the  action  at  Springfield.  In  August 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  quitted  the  service.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Washington,  who,  on 
transmitting  his  resignation  to  Congress,  said,  **  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  a  warm  friend  to  his 
country,  and  firmly  attached  to  its  interests."     He  died  in  November,  1798. 

'  This  causeway,  alluded  to  before,  was  near  the  parsonage,  which  is  still  standing,  though  greatly  decay- 
ed, and  known  as  **  Tennent's  House."  The  morass,  which  was  then  a  deep  quagmire,  and  thickly  covered 
with  bushes,  is  now  mostly  fine  meadow  land,  coursed  by  a  cleat  streamlet,  spanned  by  a  small  bridge  where 
the  highway  between  Freehold  and  Englishtown,  by  way  of  the  meeting-house,  crosses. 
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Porwanl  HoTsmeiit  of  Iba  DItIiIoo  iindfT  Wuhlnitoo.        UcetlDg  of  WuhlDgton  ud  Lee.        Hanh  Wordi  belmai  thaiB. 

made  the  diecovery  that  a  large  covenDg  party  was  in  the  rear  of  the  roya.1  aimy,  and  formed 
hia  plan  to  cut  them  off,  he  sent  a  meuenget  to  the  commander-ia-cbief,  asiunng  him  that 
success  roust  follow.  On  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  Wanhlnglon  ordered  the  right 
wing,  under  General  Greene,  to  march  to 
the  right,  "  by  the  new  church,"  or  Free- 
hold meeting-house,  to  prevent  the  turning 
of  that  flank  hy  the  enemy,  and  to  "  fall 
into  the  Monmouth  road  a  small  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  court-house,"  while  he 
prepared  to  follow,  with  the  left  wing,  di- 
rectly in  Lee's  rear,  to  support  him.  To 
facilitate'  the  march  of  the  men,  and  to 
contribute  to  their  comfort  on  that  sultry 
morning,  they  were  ordered  to  disencum- 
ber themselves  of  their  packs  and  blankets. 
Many  laid  aside  their  coats,  and,  thus  re- 
lieved, prepared  for  battle.  Fihhold  merino-houii.i 

While  the  chief  was  making  this  dispo- 
sition near  the  Freehold  meeting- bouse,  a  countryman,  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  came  in 
hot  haste  from  the  direction  of  the  contending  forces.  He  brought  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence that  the  Continental  troops  were  retreating,  with  the  enemy  in  close  pursuit.  The 
commander-in-chief  could  not  credit  the  report,  for  he  bad  beard  only  a  few  cannon-peals  in 
the  direction  of  the  court-house,  and  he  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  Lee  would  retreat 
without  first  giving  battle.  He  spurred  forward,  and,  when  about  halfway  between  the 
meeting-house  and  the  moraw,  be  met  the  head  of  the  first  retreating  column.  He  was 
greatly  alarmed  on  finding  the  advanced  corps  falling  back  upon  the  main  army  without 
notice,  thereby  endangering  the  order  of  the  whole.  Giving  a  hasty  order  to  the  commander 
of  the  first  retreating  division  to  bait  upon  an  eminence,  Washington,  with  his  stafi~,  pushed 
across  the  causeway  to  the  rear  of  the  flying  column,  where  he  met  Lee  (1)  at  the  head  of 
the  Kcood  division  of  the  retreating  farces.  The  commander-in-chief  was  fearfully  aroused 
by  the  conduct  of  that  officer,  and,  as  he  rode  up  to  Lee,  he  exclaimed,  in  words  of  bitter 
anger  and  tone  of  withering  rebuke,  "  Sir,  I  desire  to  know  what  is  the  reason,  and  whence 
arises  this  disorder  and  confusion  !"  Stung,  not  so  much  by  these  Kords  as  by  the  mantier 
of  Washington,  Lee  retorted  harshly,  and  a  few  angry  words  passed  between  them.  It  was 
no  time  to  dispute,  for  the  enemy  was  within  fifteen  minutes'  march  of  them.  Wheeling 
his  horse,  Washington  hastened  to  Ramsay  and  Stewart,  in  the  rear,  rallied  a  large  portion 
of  their  regiments,  and  ordered  Oswald,  with  his  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  take  post  upon  an 

'  This  view  13  from  the  green,  outside  oftho  ohurch-yard,  near  the  echool-house.  The  church  is  alluated 
a  short  distance  from  the  road  leading  from  Freehold  10  Eogllshtown,  and  about  midway  between  those 
places.  It  was  erected  in  1752,  on  Iho  site  of  a  former  one,  which  was  much  smaller  ;  hence  it  was  called 
ibe  nra  church.*  It  is  of  wood,  shingled,  and  painted  while ;  at  present  a  verj  dingy  color.  For  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  God  has  been  worshiped  on  thai  spot.  There  Whitefield,  Brainerd,  Ihe  Tennents,  and 
WoodhuU  preached  and  prajed.  It  has  been  asserted  thai  bullet-marks,  mode  during  the  battle  in  1778, 
are  ikiblo  upon  (he  church.  Such  is  not  the  fact,  for  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  parsonage, 
where  the  hottest  ol  the  battle  occurred.  At  the  church,  and  upon  its  roof  and  steeple,  man;  were  gath- 
ered in  anxious  suspense  to  witness  the  battle.  A  spent  cannon-ball  came  bounding  toward  the  church 
during  the  action,  stnick  a  man  who  sat  upon  a  small  grave-stone,  and  so  wounded  him  Ihat  he  died  within 
an  hour.  He  was  carried  into  the  church,  and  placed  in  the  first  pew  on  Ihs  right  of  the  middle  door, 
where  he  expired.  Traces  of  his  blood  were  upon  the  floor  for  nearly  flity  jears.  The  stone  ou  which  he 
sat  is  still  there,  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Colonel  Monktoo.  Its  top  was  broken  by  Ihe  boU,  and  for  more 
ihan  seventy  yean  the  fracture  was  left  untouched.  Lately  some  vandal  hand  has  broken  a  "relio"  from 
it,  and  quite  destroyed  the  moss-covered  wound  it  first  received.  The  obelisk  seen  on  the  right  of  the  pic- 
ture is  over  the  grave  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Roy.  The  other  ornamental  monument  is  over  that  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  WoodhuU. 

•  Sm  WaAiDfton's  iMMr  to  the  preridnit  of  CiiB|nM^  JiOjp  1.  vm. 
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The  pursuing  Britons  checked.  Courage  and  Skill  of  Washington.  Leo'a  Conduct,  Trial,  and  Sentence. 

eminence.  By  a  well-directed  fire  from  his  battery,  Oswald  checked  the  pursuing  enemy. 
The  presence  of  the  chief  inspired  the  fugitives  with  courage,  and  within  ten  minutes  after 
he  appeared,  the  retreat  was  suspended,  the  troops  rallied,  and  soon  order  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  utmost  confusion.  Stewart  and  Ramsay  formed  under  cover  of  a  wood,  and 
co-operated  with  Oswald  in  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay.  While  the  British  grenadiers  were 
pouring  their  destructive  volleys  upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Americans,  the  voice  of  Wash- 
ington seemed  omnipotent  with  the  inspiration  of  courage  ;  it  was  a  voice  of  faith  to  the  de- 
spairing soldiers.  Fearlessly  he  rode  in  the  face  of  the  iron  storm,  and  gave  his  orders. 
The  whole  patriot  army,  which,  half  an  hour  before,  seemed  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
panic-stricken  and  without  order,  was  now  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  prepared  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  a  bold  and  well-arranged  front.  This  efiected,  Washington  rode  back  to 
Lee,  and,  pointing  to  the  rallied  troops,  said,  "  Will  you,  sir,  command  in  that  place  ?"  "  I 
will,"  eagerly  exclaimed  Lee.  «•  Then,"  said  Washington,  "  I  expect  you  to  check  the  en- 
emy immediately."  '«  Your  command  shall  be  obeyed,"  replied  Lee  ;  "  and  I  will  not  be 
the  first  to  leave  the  field."* 

Back  to  the  main  army  Washington  now  hurried,  and  with  wondrous  expedition  formed 
their  confused  ranks  into  battle  order  on  the  eminences  on  the  western  side  of  the  morass. 
Lord  Stirling  was  placed  in  command  of  the  left  wing ;  while  General  Greene,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  Lee's  retreat,  had  marched  back,  and  now  took  an  advantageous  position  on 
the  right  of  Stirling.  • 

General  Lee  displayed  all  his  skill  and  courage  in  obedience  to  the  chief's  order  to  *'  check 
the  enemy."  A  warm  cannonade  had  commenced  between  the  American  and  British  artil- 
lery on  the  right  of  Stewart  and  Ramsay  when  Washington  recrossed  the  morass  to  form 
the  main  army,  while  the  royal  light  horse  charged  furiously  upon  the  right  of  Lee's  divi- 
sion. At  that  moment  Hamilton  rode  up  to  the  Chief  and  said,  '^I  will  stay  with  you, 
my  dear  general,  and  die  with  you.  Let  us  all  die  rather  than  retreat."  But  the  enemy 
pressed  so  closely  upon  them  with  an  overwhelming  force,  that  the  Americans  were  obliged 

^  It  was  evident  that  af^er  the  first  vent  of  his  indignation  on  seeing  Lee  making  a  shameful  retreat  be 
fore  the  enemy,  Washington  was  willing  to  overlook  the  act,  and  forget  and  forgive  Lee's  harsh  words  spo- 
ken in  anger.  Had  the  latter  been  actuated  by  the  same  noble  and  generous  spirit,  all  would  have  been 
well.  But  the  rebuke  of  the  commander-in-chief  struck  deep  into  his  pride,  and  he  could  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  retort  he  had  given  to  his  general.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Washingtoiv 
in  which  he  demanded  an  apology,  or  its  equivalent,  for  his  remarks  on  the  battle-field.  Washington  re- 
plied that  he  conceived  his  letter  to  be  expressed  in  terms  highly  improper,  and  asserted  his  conviction  tha. 
the  words  which  he  used  when  he  met  him  retreating  were  warranted  by  the  circumstances.  He  charged 
Leo  with  a  breach  of  orders,  and  misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  in  not  attacking  them,  and  in  making  an 
"  unnecessary,  disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat.^'  Lee  wrote  an  insulting  reply.  **  You  can  not  aflbrd 
me,"  he  said,  "greater  pleasure  than  in  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  showing  to  America  the  sufficiency 
of  her  respective  servants.  I  trust  that  temporary  power  of  office,  and  the  tinsel  dignity  attending  it,  will 
not  be  able,  by  all  the  mists  they  can  raise,  to  obfuscate  the  bright  rays  of  truth."  In  a  second  letter,  dated 
the  30th  of  June  (two  days  after  the  battle),  Lee  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry  immediately,  accompanying 
that  demand  with  ofiensive  remarks.  Washington  immediately  sent  Colonel  Scammel,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral, to  put  Lee  under*  arrest,  on  the  following  charges  : 

"  First :  Disobedience  of  orders  in  not  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  28th  of  June,  agreeably  to  repeated 
instructions. 

^^ Secondly  :  Misbehavior  before  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  by  making  an  unnecessary,  disorderly,  and 
shameful  retreat. 

"  Thirdly :  Disrespect  to  the  commander-in-chief,  in  two  letters,  dated  the  1st  of  July  and  the  28th  of 
June."* 

The  court  martial  was  convened  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  Bnmswick,  consisting  of  one  major  general  (Lord 
3tirling,  who  was  president),  four  brigadiers,  and  eight  colonels.  The  court  sat  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  12th  of  August,  when  they  declared  their  opinion  that  General  Lee  was  guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  suspended  from  any  command  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  twelve 
months.  The  testimony  on  the  trial  exhibits  a  minute  detail  of  the  operations  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
Congress  approved  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial  on  the  5th  of  December,  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  in  tha 
affirmative  and  seven  in  the  negative,  and  ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  published. — See  Sparks's  Wath' 
ington^  v.,  552  ;  Journali  of  Congress^  iv.,  501. 

*  These  were  both  erroneoosly  dated.    Lee*f  letters  were  written  on  the  99th  end  30th  of  Jane. 
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to  give  way.     As  they  emerged  from  the  woodi,  the  belligeienls  leemed  completely  inter- 
mingled. 

The  enemy  next  attacked  Livingttou'i  regioient  and  Varnum'i  brigade,  which  lined  a 


hedgerow  [2]  that  Btretched  across  the  open  field  in  front  of  the  causeway  over  the  moiau. 
Here  the  conflict  raged  severely  for  lome  time.  Some  American  artillery  took  post  on  an 
eiDinence  in  rear  of  the  fence,  and  played  with  power  ;*  but  the  British  cavalry,  and  a  large 

'  Thi«  ontline  «ketch  is  Trora  a  copy  of  tbe  picture  at  Arlington  Honsc  (the  seat  of  Mr.  Cnsiis),  which  I 
rude,  by  permission,  in  November,  1850.  As  it  exhibits  none  of  tbe  horrid  scenei  of  ■latifjbler  wbicb  gco- 
eislly  ohBr&oterizB  bullle-piecea,  I  haie  not  hesit&ted  lo  introdncB  it,  for  tbe  parpose  of  giving  a  Bprcimen 
cf  piotorial  composilion  upon  an  interesting  historical  subject  from  the  pencil  of  the  adopted  son,  and  ifae 
only  aurriring  executor  of  tbe  will  of  the  great  Washingloo.  The  engraring  waa  execeled  by  Dr.  Alex- 
•mder  Aodenon,  tbe  pioneer  wood-eDgraver  in  America,  at  the  age  of  sevenlj-seTen  years.  Both  painter 
and  engraver  have  passed  several  yean  beyond  the  age  allotted  to  man.  Since  I  made  this  c<^,  Mr.  Cnn- 
tiahai  completed  four  other  historical  pictures — GrrmsnlotBH.  Trenton,  Prineeltm,  and  Yoritoien,  uid  thus 
haa  perpetuated  on  csnvai  tbe  memorj  of  the  principal  battles  iti  which  his  illustrious  foster-father  wa« 
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n  ibe  picture  here  given,  (he  chief  is  seen  moat  promlaently  on  bis  white  charger,  with  his  general  offi. 
cen.  Washington  and  Greene  are  in  front ;  Knox  on  the  rij;ht,  npon  the  most  prominent  hone  ;  and  be- 
hind  them  are  Hamilton,  Cadwallader,  &c.  On  the  teh  is  seen  Iho  gnnip  of  artillery,  with  "Captain  Molly" 
at  the  gun.  In  the  distance  is  seen  a  portion  of  tbe  British  army,  and  Colonel  Monckton  falling  frotn  his 
boree.  On  tbe  right,  in  the  foreground,  lying  by  a  cannon,  is  Dickinson,  of  Virginia ;  and  on  ifae  left,  by 
a  dmm,  Bonner,  of  Pennsylvania.      In  the  center  is  a  wounded  rifleman, 

'  It  was  during  this  part  of  the  action  that  Molly,  the  wife  of  a  cannonier,  is  said  to  have  displayed  great 
iKNiraae  and  presence  of  mind.  We  have  already  noticed  her  bravery  in  flring  the  last  gun  at  Fort  Clin- 
ton. (See  p.  132,  vol.  i.)  She  was  a  sturdy  yonng  camp-follower,  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and,  in  devotion 
to  her  husband,  she  illuilrated  the  character  of  her  countrywomen  of  tbe  Emerald  Isle,  In  (he  action  m 
question,  while  her  husband  was  manning  one  of  the  field-pieces,  she  constantly  brought  him  water  from 
a  spring  near  by.  A  shot  from  the  enemy  kilted  him  at  bis  post;  and  tbe  officer  in  command,  having  no 
ooe  competent  to  All  his  place,  ordered  the  piece  to  be  withdrawn,  Molly  saw  her  husband  fall  as  she 
oane  from  the  spring,  and  also  heard  the  order.  She  dropped  her  bucket,  seiied  the  rammer,  and  vowe<* 
that  she  would  fill  the  place  of  her  husband  at  the  gun,  and  avenge  his  death.  She  performed  the  duty  n-ith 
\  ikill  and  courage  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  saw  her.      On  the  following  morning,  covered 

with  dirt  and  blood,  General  Greene  presented  her  to  Washington,  who,  admiriag  her  bravery,  owiferrad 
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body  of  infantry,  ikillful  in  the  dm  of  the  bayonet,  ohft^ng  simultaneously  upon  the  Amer- 
icana, broke  their  ranks.  Lee  immediately  ordered  Varnuro  and  Livingston,  together  with 
the  artillery,  to  retreat  across  the  morass,  while  Colonel  Ogden,  with  his  men  drawn  up  in 
a  wood  near  the  cameway,  gallantly  covered  the  whole  as  they  crossed.  Lee  was  the  last 
to  leave  the  field,  and  brought  off  Ogden's  corps,  the  rear  of  the  retreating  troops,  in  admi- 
rable order.  Instantly  forming  them  in  line  upon  the  slope  on  the  western  side  of  the  mo- 
rass, he  rode  to  Washington,  and  said,  "  Sir,  here  are  my  troops ;  how  is  it  your  pleaaoro 
that  I  should  dispose  of  them  7"  The  poor  fellows  had  thus  far  borne  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  battles  and  retreats  of  the  day  ;  Washington,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  arrange  them 
in  the  rear  of  Englishtown,  while  he  prepared  to  engage  the  enemy  himself  with  the  fresh 
troops  of  the  second  and  main  division  of  the  army. 

The  action  now  became  general.  The  second  line  of  the  main  army  was  speedily  formed 
in  the  wood  which  covered  the  eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the  morass ;  the  left  com- 
manded by  Lord  Stirling,  the  right  by  General  Greene,  and  the  center  by  Washington  him- 
self.     Wayne,  with  an  advanced  corps,  was  stationed  upon  an  eminence,  in  an  orchard,  a 


can  left  flank,  but  were  repulsed.  They  also  moved  toward  the  American  right,  but,  being 
enfiladed  by  a  severe  cannonade  from  a  battery  under  Knox,  upon  a  commanding  pi«oe  of 
ground  occupied  by  General  Greene,  they  fell  back.     Wayne,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  up  a 

upon  her  (ho  cuniniisaiDii  of  sergeant.  By  his  recommendation,  her  name  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  half* 
pay  ofiicera  for  life.  She  iett  the  army  soon  sder  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
died  near  Port  Montgomery,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands.  She  usually  went  by  the  name  of  Captain 
Molly.  The  venerahle  widow  of  General  Hamilton,  who  died  in  1854,  told  me  she  had  often  seen  Captaic 
Molly.  She  described  her  as  a  sCont,  red-haired,  freckled-face  young  Irish  woman,  with  a  handsome,  piero 
ing  eye.  The  French  oflioers,  charmed  by  the  atory  of  her  bravery,  made  her  many  presents.  She  would 
sameliines  pass  along  the  French  lines  with  her  cocked  hat,  and  get  it  almost  filled  with  crowns. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  orchard,  upon  the  site  of  Wayne's  position  when  Moncbton  fell.  The  old  house 
on  the  left  is  the  ancient  parHHiage,  occupied,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  by  a  man  named  Freeman.  Beyond 
the  house,  extending  right  and  left,  is  the  place  of  ibe  morass,  now  Bna  meadow  land,  with  a  clear  stream 
running  through  it ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance  are  seen  the  slopes  and  elevations  whereon  the  second  di- 
vision of  the  American  army,  ondei  Wuhington,  was  drawn  np.  Upon  the  rising  ground  on  the  extreme 
right,  the  British  grenadiers  were  stationed ;  and  the  two  figures  in  the  open  field,  about  Qftj  janl*  distant 
from  our  pmnt  of  view,  denote  the  spot  where  Moookton  was  killed. 
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brisk  fire  upon  the  British  center  from  hia  pocition  in  the  orchard,  xnd  repeatedly  repulteJ 
the  royal  grenadiers,  who  several  times  crossed  the  hedgerow  (2)  and  advanced  upon  him. 
Colonel  Monckton,  their  commander,  perceiving  that  success  depended  upon  driving  Wayne 
from  bit  position,  harangued  his  men,'  and,  forming  them  in  solid  column,  advanced  to  the 
charge  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  corps  on  parade.'  Wayne's  troops  were  partially  shel- 
tered by  a  barn,  situated  very  near  the  one  now  standing  a  few  rods  from  the  parsonage. 
He  ordered  them  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  should  approach  very  near,  and  then, 
with  sure  aim,  pick  out  the  officers.  Silently  the  British  advanced  until  within  a  few  rods 
»f  the  Americans,  when  Monckton,  waving  his  sword,  with  a  shout,  ordered  his  grenadiers 
to  the  charge.  At  the  same  moment  Wayne  gave  a  signal ;  a  terrible  volley  poured  de- 
struction upon  the  assailants,  and  almost  every  British  officer  fell.  Among  them  was  their 
brave  leader,  Colonel  Monckton.'  Over  his  body  the  warriors  fought  desperately,  hand  to 
hand,  until  the  Americans  eecured  il,  and  carried  it  to  their  rear.  Hotly  the  conflict  raged, 
not  only  at  the  center  of  the  enemy's  line,  but  at  various  other  points.  Wayne  finally  re- 
pulsed the  grenadiers ;  and  the  whole  British  army  soon  gave  way,  and  fell  back  to  the 
heights  (;)  above  Carr's  house  (3),  occupied  by  General  Lee  in  the  morning.  It  was  a 
strong  position,  flanked  by  thick  woods  and  morasses,  with  only  a  narrow  way  of  approach 
on  their  front. 

It  was  now  almost  sunset,  yet  Washington  resolved  to  follow  up  bis  advantage,  and  at- 
tack them  in  their  new  and  strong  position.  For  that  purpose,  he  ordered  General  Poor, 
with  his  own  and  the  Carolina  brigade,  to  move  round  to  their  right ;  General  Woodford* 
to  gain  their  left,  and  the  artillery  to  gall  them  in  front.  There  were  so  many  impediments, 
owing  to  the  broken  character  of  the  ground,  that  twilight  came  on  before  a  proper  disposi- 
tion for  battle  could  be  made,  and  the  attack  was  postponed  until  morning.  The  army  re- 
posed that  night  upon  their  arms  upon  the  battle-field,  ready  to  spring  upon  their  prey  at 
the  first  gleam  of  light.  Wrapped  in  his  cloak,  the  chief,  overpowered  with  fatigue,  slum- 
bered, with  his  suite,  beneath  a  broad  oak,  around  which  many  of  the  slain  slept  their  last  . 
■leep.      He  felt  certain  of  victory  when  his  troops,  refreshed,  should  rise  to  battle  ;  but  the' 

'  The  belligerents  were  Eeparaloil  by  only  a  few  rods  in  dislance,  and  that  an  open  fleld.     Tbe  pstrinta 
near  tbe  parsonage,  and  ibose  wiih  Wayne,  at  the  barn,  and  in  the  or- 
cbanl,  distinctly  beard  tbe  toico  of  Monckton  when  haranguing  his  ' 

'  It  is  said  that  the  grenadiers  marched  with  so  much  precision,  that 
a  ball  from  Cotnb's  Hill,  enfilading  a  platoon,  disarmed  every  man. 

*  Colonel  Monckton  was  a  gallant  olTicer.  Ho  was  a  lieutenant  col- 
onel in  tbe  baltle  of  Long  Island,  when  he  was  shot  through  ibe  body, 
but  recovered.  He  was  interred,  on  tbe  day  after  Ihe  batIle*or  Mon- 
mouth, in  the  burial-ground  of  Ibe  Freehold  meeting-hounc,  about  six 
leet  from  the  west  end  of  the  building,  upon  a  slone  of  which  his  name 
is  rudely  cut.  The  only  monument  tbal  marks  the  grave  of  that  gal- 
lant officer  Is  K  plain  board,  painted  red,  on  which  is  drawn,  in  black 
letters,  tbe  uiBcription  seen  In  Ibe  picture.  This  board  was  prepared 
and  set  op  a  few  years  ^^  by  a  worthy  Scotch  schootmaster,  named 
WilHiD,  who  taught  the  young  people  in  the  school-house  upon  tbe  green, 
near  the  old  meeting-house. 

'  William  Woodford  was  a  native  of  Caroline  county,  in  Virginia. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  When 
the  Virginia  troops  assembled  at  Williamsburg  in  1775,  in  conseqaence 
of  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  hy  Lord  Dunmore,  Woodford  was  ap- 
poinled  colonel  of  tbe  second  regiment.     Patrick  Henry  was  colonel  of  —   ~ 

the  Hrst  regiment  In  the  battle  al  Great  Bridge,  un 
the  Elizabeth  River,  in  December,  1779,  he  was  dis- 
lingnisbed  for  his  bravery.  Congress  promoted  him 
to  brigadier,  and  placed  him  in  command  of  tbe  first 
Virginia  brigade.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine  (in  which  be  was  wounded)  and  Monmouth,  and 
Wis  made  a  prisoner  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  siege  in  1780.  He  was  taken  to  New 
ToA  by  the  British,  wbera  he  died  on  the  ISth  of  Nonmber  of  Uiat  yew,  ID  Ihe  Ibrty-iiith  year  cf  bis  ^[e. 
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morning  light  brought  disappointment.  At  midnight,  under  cover  of  darkness,'  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  put  his  weary  host  in  motion.  With  silent  steps,  column  after  column  left  the  camp 
and  hurried  toward  Sandy  Hook.  So  secret  was  the  movement,  and  so  deep  the  sleep  of 
the  patriots,  that  the  troops  of  Poor,  lying  close  by  the  enemy,  were  ignorant  of  their  de* 
parture,  until,  at  dawn,  they  saw  the  deserted  camp  of  the  enemy.  They  had  been  gone 
more  than  three  hours.  Washington,  considering  the  distance  they  had  gained,  the  fatigue 
of  his  men,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  deep,  sandy  country,  with  but  litiie 
water,  deemed  pursuit  fruitless,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  escaped.  Washington  marched 
with  his  army  to  Brunswick,  and  thence  to  the  Hudson  River,  which  he  crossed  at  King's 
Ferry,  and  encamped  near  White  Plains,  in  West  Chester  county.  The  Jersey  brigade 
and  Morgan's  corps  were  lefl  to  hover  on  the  enemy's  rear,  but  they  performed  no  essential 
service.     The  British  army  reached  Sandy  Hook  on  the  30th,  where  Lord  Howe's 

T„__    TT70  '  • 

fleet,  having  come  round  from  the  Delaware,  was  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to 
New  York.* 

The  battle  of  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  most  severely  contested  during  the  war.  Re. 
markable  skill  and  bravery  were  displayed  on  both  sides,  after  the  shameful  retreat  of  Lee ; 
and  the  events  of  the  day  were  highly  creditable  to  the  military  genius  of  both  command- 
ers. Victory  for  the  Americans  was  twice  denied  them  during  the  day,  first  by  the  retreat 
of  Lee  in  the  morning,  and,  secondly,  by  the  unaccountable  detention  of  Morgan  and  hit 
brave  riflemen  at  a  distance  from  the  field.  For  hours  the  latter  was  at  Richmond  Mills, 
three  miles  below  Monmouth  court-house,  awaiting  orders,  in  an  agony  of  desire  to  engage 
in  the  battle,  for  he  was  within  sound  of  its  fearful  tumult.  To  and  fro  he  strode,  uncer- 
tain what  course  to  pursue,  and,  like  a  hound  in  the  leash,  panting  to  be  away  to  action. 
Why  he  was  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  conflict,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
It  appears  probable  that,  had  he  fallen  upon  the  British  rear,  with  his  fresh  troops,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his  army  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  British 
at  Saratoga. 

The  hottest  of  the  couflic;t  occurred  near  the  spot  where  Monckton  fell.  Very  few  of  the 
Americans  were  killed  on  the  west  side  of  the  morass,  but  many  were  slain  in  the  field  with 
Monckton,  and  lay  among  the  slaughtered  grenadiers  of  the  enemy.  The  Americans  lost,  in 
killed,  six  officers,  and  sixty-oqe  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  The  wounded  were 
twenty-four  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
in  all  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  missing  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty ; 
but  many  of  them,  having  dropped  down  through  fatigue,  soon  joined  the  army.*     Among 

'  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  his  official  dispatcl)  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  wrote,  "  Having  reposed  the  troops 
nntil  ten  at  night  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  JtooA;  advantage  of  the  fnoonligkt  to  rejoin  General 
Knyphausen,  who  had  advanced  to  Nut  Swamp,  near  Middletown."  This  assertion  was  the  cause  of  mack 
merriment  in  America,  for  it  was  known  that  the  event  took  place  about  the  time  of  new  moon.  Poor 
WilPt  Almanac,  printed  at  Philadelphia  by  Joseph  Cruikshank,  indicates  the  occurrence  of  the  new  moon 
on  the  24th  of  June,  and  that  on  the  night  of  the  battle  being  only  four  days  old,  it  set  at  fidy-five  minutes 
past  ten.     Trumbull,  in  his  3PFingal,  alluding  to  this,  says, 

"  He  formf  his  camp  with  great  parade,  *'  Who  sings  how  gods,  that  fearful  night, 

While  evening  spreads  the  world  in  shade,  Aided  b j  miracle  your  flight ; 

Then  still,  like  some  endanger'd  spark,  As  once  they  used  in  Homer's  day, 

Steals  off  on  tiptoe  in  the  dark ;  To  help  weak  heroes  run  away ; 

Yet  writes  his  king  in  boasting  tone,  Tells  how  the  houn,  at  this  sad  trial. 

How  grand  he  mareh'd  by  light  of  moon !  Went  back,  as  erat  on  Ahaz'  dial, 

While  British  Joshua  stay'd  the  moon 
On  Monmouth's  plain  for  AJalon. 
Go  on,  great  general,  nor  regard  Heed  not  their  sneen  or  gibes  so  arch. 

The  scoffs  of  erery  scribbling  bard.  Because  she  set  before  you  march." 

'  Ramsay ;  Gordon ;  Marshall ;  Sparks ;  D^  Auberteuil ;  Stedman,  &c. 

'  The  enemy  suflfered  more  from  the  heat  than  the  Americans,  on  account  of  their  woolen  uniform,  ano 
being  encumbered  with  their  knapsacks,  while  the  Americans  were  half  disrobed.  The  Americans  buried 
the  slain  which  were  found  on  the  battle-field  in  shallow  graves.  In  their  retreat,  the  Britbh  left  many  of 
their  wounded,  with  surgeons  and  nurses,  in  the  houses  at  Freehold,  and  every  room  in  the  court-bouse  was 
filled  with  the  maimed  and  dying  on  the  morning  after  the  battle.    A  pit  was  dug  on  the  site  of  the  pree- 
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the  ilain  were  Lie aten ant-colonel  Bonner,  of  Fennsylvaiiia,  and  Major  Dickinion,  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  British  left  four  officers,  and'lwo  hundred  and  forty-five  non-com misaioned  of- 
ficers and  privates  on  the  licM.  They  buried  aome,  and  took  many  of  their  wounded  with 
them.  Fifty-nine  of  their  soldiers  perished  by  the  he&t,  without  receiving  a  wound  ;  they 
lay  under  trees,  and  by  rivulets,  whither  they  had  crawled  for  shade  and  water.  But  why 
dwell  upon  the  sad  and  sickening  scene  of  the  battle-field  with  the  dead  and  dying  upon  it? 
We  have  considered  the  dreadful  events  of  the  day  ;  let  us  for  a  moment,  before  returning 
to  Valley  Forge  from  our  long  digression,  glance  at  the  ground  now  covered  with  the  results 
of  the  peaceful  tiller's  conquests. 

I  visited  the  battle-ground  of  Monmouth  toward  the  close  of  September,  18S0,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  favored  with  the  company  of  Doctor  John  Woodhull,  of  Freehold,  in 
my  ramble  over  that  interesting  locality.     Doctor  Woodhull  is  the  son  of  the  beloved  min- 
,ister  of  that  name  who  succeeded  William  Tennent  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  worshiped  in  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  and  who,  for  forty-six  consecutive  years, 
preached  and  prayed  in  that  yenerated  chapel.     Doctor  Woodhull  was  born  in  the  parson- 
age yet  upon  the  battle-ground,  and  is  so  familiar  with  ever;  locality  and  event  connected 
with  the  conflict,  that  I  felt  as  if  traversing  the  battle-Geld  with  an  actor  in  the  scene. 
Dark  clouds  rolled  np  menacingly  from  the  southwest  when  we  left  Freehold  and  rode  out 
to  the  meeting-bouse  ;  and  while  sketching  the  old  fane,  pictured  on  page  1 53,  heavy  peals 
of  thunder  from  a  cloud  that  rapidly  approached  broke  over  the  country.     I  had  scarcely 
finished  my  outline  when  the  heavy  drops  came  down,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  the  church.     E-esting  my  port-folio  upon  the  high  back  of 
a  pew,  I  sketched,  from  the  open  door,  the  annexed  picture 
of  a  neat  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  reverend 
pastor  just  mentioned.     Almost  beneath  the  spot  where  I 
stood,  under  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church,  rest  the  remains 
of  the  Beverend  William  Tennent,  who  was  pastor  of  that 
flock  for  forty-three  years.'     On  the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  a 
commemorative  tablet,  with  a  brief  inscription."     Mr.  Ten- 
nent was  one  of  the  most  faithful  ministers  of  his  day ;  and 
bis  name  is  widely  known  in  connection  with  curious  physi- 
ological and  psychological  phenomena,  of  which  ho  was  the 
subject.     For  three  days  he  remained  in  a  cataleptic  state, 
commonly  called  a  trance,  or  apparent  death  of  the  body 
while  the  interior  life  is  active.     He  bad  applied  himself 
closely  to  theological  studies,  until  his  health  suddenly  gave 
wddduvll'i  Mohuhint,'  way.     He  became  emaciated,  bis  life  was  despaired  of,  and, 

•at  midence  of  Dr  Tbr^knunton,  of  Freehold,  vberein  the  woonded  were  tbrovn  and  baned  m  fast  fui 
they  expired. 

It  ii  said  that  nearly  six  handred  jonnf;  man  of  Clinton's  army,  who  had  formed  tender  atlachments  dar- 
ing Iho  vinler  cantonment  in  Philadelphia,  deserted  during  the  march  through  New  Jersey,  and  relumed 
to  that  city. 

'  Mr.Tennent's  brother,  Gilbert,  was  alio  an  eminent  preacher.  Garden,  in  his  Rtcalntionary  Jnrc 
dMci,  relates  the  following  circnmstance :  "When  the  American  army  entered  Philadelphia  in  June,  1778, 
after  (he  evaciialion  hy  the  British  troops,  we  were  hard  pressed  for  ammunition.  We  c&nsed  the  vhole 
oily  to  be  nuuacked  in  search  of  cartridge-paper.  At  lenfrth  I  thought  of  the  garrets,  &c.,  of  old  pnnting- 
eflices.  In  that  once  occupied  as  a  lumber-room  by  Dr.  Franklin,  when  a  printer,  a  vast  collection  was 
discovered.  Among  the  man  was  more  than  ■  carl-bodj  toad  of  sermons  on  defensive  war,  preached  by 
a  famous  Gilbert  Tennent,  during  the  old  British  and  French  war,  to  nnue  the  colonies  to  indispensable  ex- 
ertion. These  appropriate  raanifestoea  were  instantly  employed  as  cases  for  rouskct-oarlridges,  rapidly  sent 
to  the  army,  came  most  opportnnely,  and  were  Qred  away  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  againit  our  retiring 
toe." 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  :  "  Sacred  to  (he  memory  of  the  Beverend  William  Tennent, 
pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  charch  in  Freehold,  who  departed  this  lUe  the  8tli  of  March,  1777,  aged  71 
years  and  9  months.     He  was  pastor  of  said  chnrch  43  years  and  6  months.     Faithful  ino  Bilovid." 

*  This  monomeat  stands  00  the  south  side  of  the  ehnreh.     It  is  (^  while  marble,  abont  eight  feet  in 
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one  morning,  while  convening  with  hie  brother,  in  Latin,  on  the  state  of  hii  aoul,  he  fainted, 
and  seemed  to  expire.     He  was  laid  out,  and  preparations  were  made  for  hta  funeral.     His 

heiRbt.  The  following  a  the  inscription  upon  it ;  "  Sacred  lo  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  John  Woodhull, 
7).D.,  who  died  Nov.  22d,  1824,  aged  80  years.  An  able,  faithful,  and  beloved  minister  of  Jesns  Christ. 
He  preached  (he  Gospel  56  years.  He  was  settled  Qnt  in  Leacock,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1779  removed 
lo  this  congregation,  which  he  served  a*  pastor,  with  great  diligence  and  success,  for  45  years.  Eminent 
as  an  inslruclor  of  youth,  zealous  for  the  glory  of  God,  forvent  and  active  in  the  discharge  of  all  public  and 
|)rivate  duties,  tho  labors  of  a  long  life  have  ended  in  a  large  reward." 

Reverend  Dr.  Woodhull  was  one  of  the  most  active  patriots  of  his  day,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  was  largely  infused  into  his  congregation.  On  one  occasion,  while  a  pastor  in  Pennsylvania,  every 
man  in  his  parish  went  out  lo  oppose  (he  enemy,  except  one  feeble  old  invalid,  who  bade  them  God  speed. 
The  zealous  pastor  went  with  them  as  chaplain. 

Dr.  Woodhull  preached  the  funeral  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Captain  Hiiddy,  at  Freehold, 
in  the  spring  of  17S2,  from  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  now  kept  by  Mr.  Higgins.     Captain  Huddy  lived  in  the 
i*entral  jiart  of  Colt's  Neck,  about  live  miles  from  Freehold.     He  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  by  his  activity' 
and  courage  became  a  terror  to  the  Tories.     In  the  summer  of  1760,  a  mu- 
-■-^rr  -  lalto,  named  Titus,  and  about  sixty  refugees,  attacked  Hnddy'a  house,  in  the 

evening.  The  only  inmates  were  Huddy  and  Lucretia  Emmons  (afterward 
Mrs,  Chambers),  a  servant  girl  about  twenty  years  of  age.  There  were  sev- 
eral guns  in  the  house ;  these  Locretia  loaded,  while  Huddy  fired  them  from 
diiTorenl  windows.  Titus  and  some  others  ware  wounded.  They  set  Are  to 
the  house,  when  Huddy  surrendered,  and  the  flames  were  eitinguisbed.  The 
prisoners  were  taken  on  board  of  a  boat  near  Black  Point.  Just  as  it  wu 
pushed  oSTrom  the  shore,  Huddy  leaped  into  (he  water,  and  escaped  under  fire 
of  some  militia  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Tories.  In  the  spring  of  1782, 
Huddy  commanded  a  block-house,  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  bridge 
HusDi'i  KuiDiHci.  at  the  village  of  Tom's  River.     I(  was  attacked  by  some  refugees  Crani  New 

York,  and  his  ammunilion  giving  out,  Huddy  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Him- 
self and  companions  were  taken  to  New  York,  and  afterward  back  lo  Sandy  Hook,  and  placed,  heavily  ironed, 
on  board  a  guard-ship.  On  the  12th  of  April,  sixteen  refugees,  under  Captain  Lippinoott,  took  Huddy  (o 
Gravelly  Point,  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  Navesinli  Hills,  near  the  light-houses,  and  hung  him  npon  ■ 
gallows  made  of  three  rails.  He  met  his  fate  with  composure.  Upon  the  barrel  on  which  he  stood  for 
execution,  ho  wrote  his  will  with  an  unfaltering  band.  His  murderers  falsely  charged  him  with  being  ooo* 
cemed  in  the  death  of  a  desperate  Tnry,  named  Philip  White,  which  occurred  while  Huddy  was  a  prisoner 
in  New  York.  To  the  breast  of  Huddy,  the  infamous  Lippincott  affixed  the  following  label :  "  We,  the 
refugees,  having  long  with  grief  beheld  the  cruel  murders  of  our  brethren,  and  finding  nothing  bat  sueb 
measures  daily  carrying  into  execution ;  we  therefore  delermine  not  to  suffer,  without  taking  vengoanoo 
for  the  numerous  cruelties ;  and  thus  begin,  having  made  ose  of  Captain  Huddy  as  the  first  object  to  pre- 
sent to  your  view;  and  further  determine  to  bang  man  for  man,  while  there  is  a  refugee  existing. 

Up  ooks  Hunni  ran  Philip  White  I" 
Huddy's  body  was  carried  to  Freehold,  and  buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  His  death  excited  the  greateM 
indignation  throughout  the  country.  Dr.  Woodhull  earnestly  entreated  Washington  to  relalialo,  in  order 
that  such  inhuman  morders  might  be  prevented.  The  commander-in-chief  acquiesced,  bat,  instead  of  exe- 
cuting a  British  officer  at  once,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  assuring  him  (hat,  unless  the  murderera  of 
Huddy  wore  given  up,  he  should  proceed  to  retaliate.  Clinton  refused  compliance,  and  Captain  Asgill,  ■ 
young  British  odioer  [son  of  Sir  Charles  Apgill],  who  was  a  prisoner,  was  designl^ed,  by  lot,  for  execution. 
In  the  mean  while,  Lippincott  was  tried  by  a  court  martial ;  and  it  appeared,  in  testimony,  that  Governor 
Franklin,  president  of  the  Board  of  Associated  Loyalists,  bad  given  that  officer  verbal  orders  to  hang  Haddy. 
Lippincott  was  acquitted.  Sir  Guy  Carlcton,  who  bad  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  a  letter  to  Wa^ 
inglon,  reprobated  the  death  of  Huddy,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  had  broken  ap  the  Board  of  Associated 
Loyalists.  Washington  had  mercifully  postpmied  the  exeoution  of  young  Asgill,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
received  a  patbetin  letter  from  Lady  Asgill,  his  mother,  and  an  intercessory  one  from  Count  De  Vergeimoi, 
the  French  minister.  He  sent  these  letterv  to  Congress,  and,  on  the  Sth  of  November,  1782,  that  body  re- 
solved, "  That  the  commander-in-chief  be,  and  hereby  is,  directed  to  set  Captain  Asgill  at  liberty."  The 
tenderest  sympathies  of  Washington  had  been  awakened  in  the  young  man's  behalf,  and  he  had  resolved  to 
do  all  in  his  power,  consistent  with  duty,  to  save  him  ;  and  yet  tne  unfair  compiler  of  the  Pictorial  HiMtorg 
of  Eiigland  (v.,  489)  accuses  Washington  of  foul  dishonor,  and  expresses  his  belief  that,  "  as  at  the  crisis 
when  he  put  Major  Andre  to  death,  and  refused  him  the  last  sad  consolation  he  asked  for,  he  was  now  ren- 
dered gloomy  and  irascible  by  the  constant  and  degrading  troubles  and  mortifications  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved."    Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  this  sentence. 

Id  a  humorous  poem,  entitled  Rijiington^i  Sijtictiom,  Philip  Freneau  thtu  alludes  to  the  case  of  Asgill. 
He  makes  Rivington  (the  Tory  printer  in  New  York)  aay, 
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physician,  who  was  absent,  was  much  grieved  on  his  return.  His  skill  detected  symptoms 
of  life,  and  he  desired  a  postponement  of  burial.  The  body  was  cold  and  stifi*;  there  were 
no  signs  of  life  to  the  common  apprehension,  and  his  brother  insisted  that  he  should  be  bur- 
ied. But  the  entreaties  of  the  physician  prevailed ;  the  funeral  was  postponed.  On  the 
third  day  after  his  apparent  death,  the  people  were  assembled  to  bury  him.  The  doctor, 
who  had  been  at  his  side  from  the  beginning,  still  insisted  upon  applying  restoratives.  The 
hour  appointed  for  the  burial  arrived,  and  the  brother  of  Tennent  impatiently  demanded  that 
the  funeral  ceremonies  should  be  performed.  At  that  moment,  to  the  alarm  of  all  present, 
Mr.  Tennent  opened  his  eyes,  gave  a  dreadful  groan,  and  relapsed  again  into  apparent  life- 
lessness.  This  movement  was  twice  repeated  ailer  an  interval  of  an  hour,  when  life  per- 
manently remained,  and  the  patient  slowly  recovered.^  Absolute  forgetfulness  of  all  knowl- 
edge marked  his  return  to  consciousness.  He  was  totally  ignorant  of  every  transaction  of 
his  life  previous  to  his  sickness.  He  had  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  all  things,  as 
if  he  was  a  new-born  child.  At  length  he  felt  a  sudden  shock  in  his  head,  and  from  that 
moment  his  recollection  was  by  degrees  restored.  These  circumstances  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind,  and  became  the  theme  of  philosophical  speculation  and  inquiry. 

When  the  storm  abated  we  left  the  church  and  proceeded  to  the  battle-ground.  The 
old  parsonage  is  in  the  present  possession  of  Mr.  William  T.  Sutphen,  who  has  allowed  the 
parlor  and  study  of  Tennent  and  Woodhull  to  be  used  as  a  depository  of  grain  and  of  agri- 
cultural implements  !  The  careless  neglect  which  permits  a  mansion  so  hallowed  by  religion 
and  patriotic  events  to  fall  into  utter  ruin,  is  actual  desecration,  and  much  to  be  reprehended 
and  deplored.  The  windows  are  destroyed  ;  the  roof  is  falling  into  the  chambers  ;  and  in 
a  few  years  not  a  vestige  will  be  left  of  that  venerable  memento  of  the  field  of  ManmotUh, 

We  visited  the  spot  where  Monckton  fell ;  the  place  of  the  causeway  across  the  morass 

(now  a  small  bridge  upon  the  main  road) ;  and,  after  taking  a  general  view  nf  the  whole 

ground  of  conflict,  and  sketching  the  picture  on  page  362,  returned  to  Freehold  in  time  to 

dine,  and  take  the  stage  for  the  station  at  Jamesburg,  on  my  way  home.     It  had  been  to 

me  a  day  of  rarest  interest  and  pleasure,  notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather ;  for  no 

battle-field  in  our  country  has  stronger  claims  to  the  reverence  of  the  American  heart  than 

that  of  the  plains  of  Monmouth. 

»  — , 

I  am  sore  AeyMl  be  cleyer ;  it  seems  their  whole  study ; 
They  hang  not  young  Asgill  for  old  Captain  Huddy. 
And  it  must  be  a  truth  tliat  admits  no  denying — 
If  .they  spare  us  for  murder  tiiey'll  spare  us  for  lying" 

'  Mr.  Tennent  has  left  on  record  the  following  graphic  account  of  his  feelings  while  his  body  was  in  a 
state  of  catalepsy : 

"  While  1  was  conversing  with  my  brother  on  the  state  of  my  soul,  and  the  fears  I  had  entertained  for 
my  future  welfare,  I  found  myself,  in  an  instant,  in  another  state  of  existence,  under  the  direction  of  a  Su- 
perior Being,  who  ordered  me  to  follow  him.  I  was  accordingly  wafted  along,  I  know  not  how,  till  I  be- 
held at  a  distance  an  inefiable  glory,  the  impression  of  which  on  my  mind  it  is  impossible  to  communicate 
to  mortal  man.  I  inmiediately  reflected  on  my  happy  change,  and  thought,  Well,  blessed  be  God  *  I  am 
safe  at  last,  notwithstanding  all  my  fears.  I  saw  an  innumerable  host  of  happy  beings  surrounding  the  in- 
expressible glory,  in  acts  of  adoration  and  joyous  worship ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  bodily  shape  or  represent- 
ation in  the  glorious  appearance.  I  heard  things  unutterable.  I  heard  their  songs  and  hallelujahs  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  with  unspeakable  rapture.  I  felt  joy  unutterable  and  full  of  glory.  I  then  applied 
to  my  conductor,  and  requested  leave  to  join  the  happy  throng ;  on  which  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  '  You  must  return  to  the  earth.^  This  seemed  like  a  sword  through  my  heart.  In  an  instant  I 
recollect  to  have  seen  my  brother  standing  before  me  disputing  with  the  doctor.  The  three  dn3*s  during 
which  I  had  appeared  lifeless  seemed  to  me  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  The  idea  of  returning 
to  this  world  of  sorrow  and  trouble  gave  me  such  a  shock,  that  I  fainted  repeatedly." — Life  of  William 
Tennent^  by  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Tennent  said  that,  for  three  years,  the  ravishing  sounds  he  had  heard  and  the  words  that  were  ut- 
tered were  not  out  of  his  ears.  Ho  was  often  importuned  to  tell  what  words  were  uttered,  but  declined, 
saying,  ^'  You  will  know  them,  with  many  other  particulars,  hereafter,  as  you  will  find  the  whole  among 
my  papers."  Boudinot  was  with  the  army  when  Tennent  died,  and,  before  he  could  reach  hi?  house,  the 
family,  with  all  his  efi*eots,  had  gone  with  a  son  to  South  Carolina.  He  was  taken  sick  about  fifty  miles 
from  Charleston,  and  died  among  strangers.  Although  Boudinot  was  the  executor  of  both  father  and  son, 
be  never  diioovered  any  tnoe  of  Tennent't  papers. 
IL  L 
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The  Pine  Robben. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Revolution,  bat  a  few  years  since  numerous  m  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Freehold,  have  passed  away,  but  the  narrative  of  their  trials  during  the  war  have 
left  abiding  records  of  patriotism  upon  the  hearts  of  their  descendants.  I  listened  to  many 
tales  concerning  the  "  Pine  Robbers"^  and  other  Tory  desperadoes  of  the  time,  who  kept  the 
people  of  Monmouth  county  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  Many  noble  deeds  of  daring 
were  achieved  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  their  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  ;  and  while  the 
field  of  Monmouth  attested  the  bravery  and  endurance  of  American  soldiers,  the  inhabitants, 
whose  households  were  disturbed  on  that  Sabbath  morning  by  the  bugle  and  the  cannon- 
peal,  exhibited,  in  their  daily  course,  the  loftiest  patriotism  and  manly  courage.  We  will 
leave  the  task  of  recording  the  acts  of  their  heroism  to  the  pen  of  the  local  historian,  and, 
hastening  back  to  Valley  Forge,  resume  the  reins  and  depart  for  Paoli,  for  the  short  No- 
vember day  is  fast  waning. 

^  The  Pine  Robbtrt  were  a  band  of  marauding  Tories,  who  infested  the  large  districts  of  pine  woods  in 
the  lower  part  of  Monmoath  coanty,  whence  they  made  predatory  excursions  among  the  Whigs  of  the 
neighboring  country.  They  burrowed  caves  in  the  sand-hills  for  places  of  shelter  and  retreat,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  swamps,  and,  covering  them  with  brush,  effectually  concealed  them.  From  these  dens  they  sallied 
forth  at  midnight  to  bum,  plunder,  and  murder.  Nor  were  the  people  safe  in  the  daytime,  for  the  scoun- 
drels would  often  issue  from  their  hiding-places,  and  fall  upon  the  farmer  in  his  field.  The  people  were 
obliged  to  carry  muskets  while  at  their  work,  and  their  families  were  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  terror. 

Of  these  depredators,  the  most  prominent  were  Fenton,  Fagan,  Williams,  Debow,  West,  and  Carter.  Fen- 
ton  was  the  arch-fiend  of  the  pandemonium  of  the  Pines.  He  was  a  blacksmith  of  Freehold,  large  and 
muscular.  He  early  took  to  the  business  of  the  Tories,  and  began  his  career  of  villainy  by  robbery.  He 
plundered  a  tailor's  shop  in  Freehold  township.  Already  a  committee  of  vigilance  was  organized.  They 
sent  Fenton  word  that,  if  he  did  not  return  the  plunder,  he  should  be  hunted  and  shot.  Intimidated,  he 
sent  back  the  clothing,  with  the  following  savage  note  appended : 

."  /  have  returned  your  damned  rage.  In  a  thort  time  I  am  coming  to  bum  your  bamt  and  houaet,  and 
roast  you  all  like  a  pack  of  kit  tent  /" 

Fenton  soon  proceeded  to  put  his  threat  into  execution.  One  summer  night,  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of 
desperadoes,  he  attacked  the  dwelling  of  an  aged  man  near  Imlaytown,  named  Farr.  Himself,  wife,  and 
daughter  composed  the  family.  They  barricaded  the  door,  and  kept  the  scoundrels  at  bay  for  a  while. 
Fenton  finally  broke  in  a  portion  of  the  door,  and,  firing  through  the  opening,  broke  the  leg  of  the  old  roan 
with  a  musket-ball.  They  forced  an  entrance  at  las^  murdered  the  wife,  and  then  dispatched  the  helpless 
old  man.  The  daughter,  badly  wounded,  escaped,  and  the  miscreants,  becoming  alarmed,  fled  without 
taking  any  plunder  with  them.  Fenton  was  afterward  shot  by  a  young  soldier  of  Lee's  legion,  then  lying 
at  Monmouth  court-house.  The  Irobber  had  plundered  and  beaten  a  young  man  while  on  his  way  from  a 
mill.  He  gave  information  to  Lee,  who  detailed  a  sergeant  and  two  soldiers  to  capture  or  destroy  the  vil- 
lain. The  young  man,  and  the  sergeant  disguised  as  a  countryman,  took  a  seat  in  a  wagon,  while  the  two 
soldiers,  armed,  wore  concealed  under  some  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  and  proceeded  toward  the 
mill,  expecting  to  meet  Fenton  on  the  road.  From  a  low  groggery  among  the  Pines  the  robber  came  out, 
with  a  pistol,  and  commanded  them  to  halt.  He  then  inquired  if  they  had  brandy,  to  which  an  affirmative 
was  given,  and  a  bottle  handed  to  him.  While  drinking,  one  of  the  soldiers,  at  a  signal  from  tlfe  sergeant, 
arose,  and  shot  the  villain  through  the  head.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  wagon,  and  conveyed  in  tri- 
umph to  Freehold. 

Fagan  and  West  were  also  shot  by  the  exasperated  people.  The  body  of  the  latter  was  suspended  in 
chains,  with  hoop-iron  bands  around  it,  upon  a  chestnut  by  the  road-side,  about  a  mile  from  Freehold,  on 
the  way  to  Colt's  Neckj  where  it  was  left  to  be  destroyed  by  carrion  birds. 

The  sufierings  of  the  people  from  these  marauders  made  such  a  deep  impression,  that  the  lapse  of  years 
could  not  efiaoe  it  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  felt  their  scourge,  and  even  the  third  generation  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  Tories  were  objects  of  hate  to  some  of  the  surviving  snflerers.  An  old  lady,  ninety  years  of  age, 
with  whom  I  conversed  at  Boundbrook,  became  greatly  excited  while  talking  of  what  her  family  endured 
from  the  Pine  Robbers  and  other  Tories,  and  spoke  indignantly  of  one  or  two  families  in  Monmouth  coonty 
who  were  descendants  of  Loyalists.  Philip  Freneau,  horn  whose  poems  I  have  frequently  quoted,  was  a 
native  of  this  county.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1771.  His  poems,  written  chiefly  during 
the  Revolution  and  immediately  after,  were  vigorous,  and  sometimes  beautifiil.  He  was  found  dead  in  a 
bog,  in  which  he  was  mired,  near  Freehold,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1832,  and  was  buried  in  that  village. 
See  page  659. 
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"  Mif  counlry's  itandard  waved  on  yonder  height ; 
Her  red-cross  banner  England  there  dUplay'd  ; 
And  there  the  Gannan,  who,  for  foreign  fight, 
Uftd  leh  bii  ovn  domeslio  hearth,  Mid  mode 
War,  with  its  horrora  and  its  blood,  a  trade, 
Amid  the  bactis  stood;  and,  all  the  day, 
The  bursting  bomb,  the  furious  cannonade, 
The  bugle's  martial  notes,  the  mnskct's  play. 
In  mingled  uproar  wild  resounded  far  away. 

A  pebble  slone  that  on  the  war-fleld  lay, 

And  a  wild  rose  that  blouom'd  brightly  there. 
Were  all  the  rellos  that  I  bore  away 

To  tell  that  I  had  tnid  the  aoeoe  of  war, 
When  I  hod  tum'd  my  footsteps  homeward  for. 

These  may  seem  childish  things  to  some ;  to  me 
They  shall  be  treasured  ones,  and,  tike  the  itar 

That  guides  the  sailor  o'er  the  pathless  sea, 

They  shall  lead  back  my  thonghta,  Wed  Brondywine,  to  thee  I" 

Elizabeth  M.  Chakdlib. 

E  detceoUed  from  the  observatory  at  V&lley  Forge  at  one  o'clock,  and 
:  departed  for  the  banks  of  the  Brandy  wine  by  way  of  the  Faoli'  and 
West  Chester.  A  veil  of  moisture,  deepening  every  hour,  HoTembo'  x, 
obscured  the  sun  and  omened  an  approaching  storm.     I  '^^ 

alighted  on  the  boiden  of  a  wood  a  shoit  distance  from  the  Norris- 
town  road,  and  sketched  the  remains  of  one  of  the  American  redoubts 
pictured  on  page  129,  which  lies,  almost  unknown,  within  tbe  em- 
brace of  the  forest.  Thence  to  the  place  memorable  as  tbe  scene  of 
the  Paoli  massacre,  a  distance  of  nearly  nme  miles,  our  mad  passed  through  a  broken  but 
well-cultivated  country,  spreading  out  into  more  gentle  undulations  on  the  lefl:,  toward  tbe 
Delaware.  The  place  of  tbe  masBacre  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tbe  highway,  east 
cfthe  West  Chester  rail-way  (wbioh  connects  with  the  Columbia  rail-way  near  "the  Faoli"). 
ft  mile  south  of  the  Warren  tavern,  on  the  Lancuter  turnpike,  and  a  little  more  than  two 
miles  southwest  from  the  Faoli  tavern.  We  \e!i  our  borse  to  dine  upon  com  at  a  farm- 
yard near,  and,  following  a  pathway  northeast  from  tbe  road,  through  the  open  fields,  we 
came  to  the  monument  wbicb  stands  over  the  remains  of  those  who  fell  there  on  the  nigbt 
of  the  20th  of  September,  1777.  It  is  upon  a  small  elevated  plain,  overlooking  a  fine  roll- 
ing country  toward  tbe  Brandywine,  and  covered  with  a  forest  when  the  event  occurred, 
but  now  smiling  with  cultivation.*  The  sad  story  which  makes  tbe  place  memorable  in  onr 
history  is  brief  but  touching. 

I  have  mentioned  in  another  chapter  (page  ISO)  the  movements  of  the  American  army 
after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  and  tbe  prevention  of  an  engagement  between  the  bel- 
ligerent forces  near  the  Wanen  tavern  by  a  violent  stonn  of  rain,  which  damaged  tbeir  am- 
munition.    When  Washington  withdrew  and  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  with  the  main  body 

'  Tht  PaoJi  was  one  of  tbe  famous  taverns  on  the  old  Lancaster  turnpike.  Tbe  Spread  Eagit,  the  Butk, 
the  mitt  Horit,  the  Black  Horn,  the  Rtd  Li'ok,  &c.,  were  all  famoos  among  traTelers  opon  the  Lancaster 
and  Harrisbnrg  roods.  Goremor  Fownall  {member  of  Parliament  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution), 
who  traveled  the  roads  ia  1754,  nentioos  several  <^  these  small  hamlets  that  had  grown  up  near  some  of 
the  old  tavenu. 

*  The  land  is  owned  chiefly  by  Mr.  Joaeph  Bodgen,  iritoae  reiideoee  is  not  lor  distant. 
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Wayne's  Eocampment  near  the  PaoU.  Britiah  Attack  upon  his  Detachment  The  lfasaaer& 

of  the  army,  at  Parker's  Ford,  he  lefl  General  Wayne,  with  ahout  fifteen  hundred  men  and 
four  pieces  of  cannon  (to  be  joined  by  General  Smallwood  and  Colonel  Gist  the  next  day*), 
with  directions  to  annoy  the  enemy's  rear,  then  posted  near  Tredyfirin  church,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  his  baggage  train.  Wayne  encamped  two  or  three  miles  southwest  of  the 
British  lines,  in  a  secluded  spot,  away  from  the  public  roads,  near  the  place  wheri  the  mon- 
ument now  stands.  The  vigilance  of  British  sentinels  did  not  discover  him,  but  the  treach- 
ery of  Tories  revealed  his  numbers  and  place  of  encampment  to  the  commander  of  the  ene- 
my. Howe  determined  to  surprise  Wayne,  and  for  that  purpose  dispatched  General  Grey 
(the  subsequent  murderer  at  Tappan  and  plunderer  on  the  New  England  coasts)  to  steal 
upon  the  patriot  camp  at  night  and  destroy  them.  Waj^ne  had  intimations  of  this  intended 
movement,  and,  though  doubting  its  truth,  he  neglected  no  precaution.  It  was  a  dark  and 
stormy  night.  Wayne  ordered  his  men  to  sleep  on  their  arms,  with  their  ammunition  un- 
der their  coats.  With  two  regiments  and  a  body  of  light  infantry.  Grey  marched  stealthily, 
in  two  divisions,  toward  midnight,  &  through  the  woods  and  up  a  narrow  defile  a  September  20. 
below  the  Paoli,  and  gained  Wayne's  left  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn.  ^^^' 

ing.b  The  divisions  conjoined  in  the  Lancaster  road,  near  Wayne's  encamp- 
ment. The  "no-flint  general"  (see  note  on  p.  764,  vol.  i.)  had  given  his  usual  P  ^  ^ 
order  to  rush  upon  the  patriots  with  fixed  bayonets,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  to  give  no 
qiuirters  /  Several  of  the  American  pickets  near  the  highway  were  silently  massacred  in 
the  gloom.  These  being  missed  by  the  patroling  officer,  his  suspicions  that  an  enemy  was 
near  were  awakened,  and  he  hastened  to  the  tent  of  Wayne.  The  general  immediately  pa- 
raded his  men.  Unfortunately,  he  made  the  movement  in  the  light  of  his  own  camp-fires, 
instead  of  forming  them  in  the  dark,  back  of  the  encampment.  By  the  light  of  these  fires 
Grey  was  directed  where  to  attack  with  the  best  chance  of  success.*  In  silence,  but  with 
the  fierceness  of  tigers,  the  enemy  leaped  from  the  thick  gloom  upon  the  Americans,  who 
knew  not  from  what  point  to  expect  an  attack.  The  patriots  discharged  several  volleys, 
but  so  sudden  and  violent  was  the  attack  that  their  column  was  at  once  broken  into  frag- 
ments. They  fled  in  confusion  in  the  direction  of  Chester.  One  hundred  and  fifly  Amer- 
icans were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  onslaught,  some  of  whom,  it  is  said,  were  cruelly 
butchered  after  ceasing  to  resist,  and  while  begging  for  quarter ;  and  but  for  the  coolness 
and  skill  of  Wa3rne,  his  whole  command  must  have  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  He 
promptly  rallied  a  few  companies,  ordered  Colonel  Hampton  to  wheel  the  line,  and  with  the 
cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  infantry,  he  gallantly  covered  a  successful  retreat.  Grey  swept 
the  American  camp,  captured  between  seventy  and  eighty  men,  including  several  subordin- 
ate ofi&cers,  a  great  number  of  small-arms,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  wagons  loaded 
with  baggage  and  stores.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  inconsiderable ;  only  one  captain  of 
light  infantry  and  three  privates  were  killed,  and  four  men  wounded.  General  Smallwood 
was  only  a  mile  distant  at  the  time  of  the  engagement,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Wayne.  His  raw  militia  were  too  deficient  in  discipline  to  make 
a  sudden  movement,  and,  before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  conflict.  Grey  had  completed 
his  achievement,  and  was  on  his  way  toward  the  British  camp.  Falling  in  with  a  party 
of  the  enemy  retiring  from  the  pursuit  of  Wayne,  Smallwood's  militia  instantly  fled  in  great 
confusion,  and  were  not  rallied  until  a  late  hour  the  next  day. 

The  dead  bodies  of  fifty-three  Americans  were  found  on  the  field  the  next  morning,  and 
were  interred  upon  the  spot,  in  one  grave,  by  the  neighboring  farmers.  For  forty  years 
their  resting-place  was  marked  by  a  simple  heap  of  stones,  around  which  the  plow  of  the 
agriculturist  made  its  furrows  nearer  and  nearer  every  season.  At  length  the  *<  Republican 
Artillerists"  of  Chester  county  patriotically  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  their  memory, 

^  General  Smallwood  was  advancing  with  1150  Maryland  militia,  and  Colonel  Gist  with  700. 

'  A  Hessian  sergeant,  boasting  of  the  exploits  of  that  night,  exultingly  exclaimed,  "  What  a  nnning 
about,  barefoot,  and  half  clothed,  and  in  the  light  of  their  own  fires  I  These  showed  ns  where  to  ohaae 
them,  while  they  could  not  see  us.  We  killed  three  hundred  of  the  rebels  with  the  bayonet.  I  stack  them 
myself  like  so  many  pigs,  one  after  another,  until  the  blood  ran  oat  of  the  toooh-hole  of  my  musket.*' 
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ChqiUln  DitU  Jodol  Bit  Mint  to  the  Traopi  M  TleoDdemf*. 

knd  on  the  20th  of  Septembei,  1817,  the  fortieth  annivenBiy  of  the  event,  through  the  Kid 
of  their  fellow-citizeni,  they  reared  the  memento  delineated  in  the  engraving,'     It  is  com- 

'  On  ihat  oocuion  the  Reverend  David  Jones,  ui  eminent  BaptLat  clergyman,  who  wu  Wayne's  chap- 
lain, and  with  bim  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  was  present  and  made  an  address.  He  was  then  past 
eighty  yean  of  age. 

David  Jokks  was  bom  in  While  Clay  Creek  Hundred,  Newcastle  county,  Delaware,  on  the  1 2lh  of  May, 
1T36.  His  anoealors  came  from  Wales  in  the  early  part  or  Ihe  last  centnry,  and  settled  at  Tht  Wilih 
Tract.     Mr.  Jones  was  educated  that,  believing  his  life  to  be  in 

for  the  ministry  by  ihe  Reverend  danger,  he  left  New  Jersey,  and 

Isaac  Eaton,  or  Hopewell,  New  settled  in  Cheater  county,  Penn- 

Jersey.      He  was  for  many  years  Bylvania,  in  the  spring  of  1775,  In 

pastor  oftheupper  (Baptist)  Free-  charge  of  thoGreat  Valley  Baplbt 

bold  church  in  New  Jersey,  from  church.     On  the  occasion  of  the 

which  place  he  proceeded  lo  the  ConlinenMl  Fast,  soon  afterward 

Nonhwestern  Territory  in  1772  observed,  he  preached  a  sermon 

and  1773,  on  a  Gospel  mission  to  before  Colonel  Dewec's  regiment. 

the  Shavnee  and  Delaware  In-  en[itled"Defensive  War  ina  Just 

dians.    Hewasnnsacoessful,  and.  Cause  Sinless. "     It  was  publish- 

after  enduring  many  hardships,  ed,  and,  being  extensively  circu- 

he  relumed  lo  his  charge  at  Free-  lated  ihroughout  Ihe  colonies,  pro- 

hold.    He  afterward  published  an  duced  a  salutary  effeat.    In  1776, 

account  of  his  mission.     One  of  Mr.  Jones  received  the  appoini- 

bis  companions,  while  navigating  ment  of  chaplain  to  a  Pennsylva- 

the  Ohio  in  a  canoe  from  Fori  nia  regiment  under  Colonel  St. 

Pitt,  was  the  cele-         j^- -~,,,_^  ,  ^.  Clair,  which  was  or- 

brated  George  Ro-     ^^  ^       -j   j^m^  >»/        f/^f^      ^  dered  to  the  North- 

gers  Clarke.     He    /  J)  M'V^^a    ^^77//^^    *™      ^9^«^^^^ 

e«ly  espoDsed  the   I  (y^  V*^-  *^WW^^^  C/^^^C-C^       He   was   on   duly 

patriot  cause,   and    \  ^y  with  St,  Clair  alTi- 

becane  to  obnoi-  /,/  conderoga,   where, 

too*  10  the  Tories,  ^^  when    the    enemy 

was  hourly  eipeoted  (October  20th,  1 776)  from  Crown  Point,  be  delivered  a  cbaracioriBtic  disconrro  to  the 
regimeni,  which  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  Ihem,*    Chaplain  Jones  served  (brongh  two  oainpaigiu  under 

*  1  bive  beldre  me  ■  printed  cupf  of  tbit  (ddreu,  which  wm  published  ■ddb  ifterwird.    I  print  II  here  u  ■  IkTonbls  ipecl. 
mn  or  the  nunner  lo  which  the  Ameriun  Kldien  were  iddreaKd  bj  tbdr  ctiiplaliu, 
"ADDHEBS 
"  7*1  OxHroI  St.  Cbiir'M  Brigtit  a  TiaJnimig^  ■>*«•  On  fiunqi  n 

ComiTUKIII.  FBLtOW'SOLDIIM,  AND  I 

•arrj  U*  dorln 

u  wa  buTs  the  grnteil 


sariyr  lo  tibenj.  md  hli  nunE  wUl  be  b  . 

whom  God  will  (sTor  to  ler  •  glortooi  TlrlorT,  Will  rem™  to  their  re 

with  joj  ud  jbdnei*  of  heart  br  sll  friends  Eo  liberty  an  ^  ~ 

~  ti  itoyulir,  I  hape.  iberrfiiT*,  Ihet  ih 
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poied  of  ft  bloe  clouded  marble  pede«- 
tal,  lurmounted  by  a  white  m&rble  p}rr- 
■mid.  The  whole  monument  is  about 
nine  feet  high,  and  standi  ever  the  cen- 
ter of  the  broad  grave  where  the  re- 
maini  of  the  patriots  repote.  A  peach- 
tree  shadeB  ita  eastern  lide.  Around 
it,  in  oblong  form,  is  a  massive  stone 
wall  five  feet  in  height,  covered  with 
stucco.  Upon  the  four  sides  of  the 
pedestal  ate  appropriate  inscriptions,' 
somewhat  defaced  by  the  villain-haod 
of  wanton  destructiveness,  or  the  ma- 
rauding relic-seeker. 

Here,  far  away  from  the  hum  of 
towns  and  cities,  rest 


Geaerai  Gales,  and  wm  ch&plain  to  a  brij^e  nuder  Wayne  m  Ibe  aaturoo  of  1777>  He  was  with  that 
officer  at  the  "  Psoli  massacre,"  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  He  bad  been  in  Ibe  battle  at  the  Brandj- 
wine  a  few  days  betoie,  and  waa  in  the  enp;agenient  at  Germantown.  He  Bi;compaaied  the  anny  to  Wbite- 
tDsrsh  and  Valley  Forge  ;  wax  wilb  Wavne  in  the  battle  at  Monmoalh,  and  in  all  hia  mbseqnent  campaigns, 
UDtil  the  surrender  or  Comwailis  at  Yorktown  in  the  autumn  of  ITSl.  B^  was  so  active  in  the  cause  ^ 
freedom,  thai  a  reward  was  offered  for  him  by  General  Howe,  and  a  detaohment  was  sent  to  the  Great 
Valley,  on  one  occasion,  to  arrest  him.*     At  the  close  of  the  war  be  retired  to  bis  farm  and  charch. 

When  General  Wajne  took  command  of  the  armj  in  the  Northwestern  TerriloTj,  against  the  Indians,  in 
1794,  Mr.  Jones  Was  appointed  bis  chaplain,  and  accompanied  him.  When  the  war  of  1612  broke  ont,  he 
again  ealered  the  anny,  being  then  inmty-iii  yrari  old,  and  served  nnder  Generals  Brown  and  Wilkinson 
notil  the  close  of  that  coateil.  His  last  public  act  was  to  address  the  people  assembled  to  dedicate  the 
Paoli  MonumenL  He  died  on  tbe  Sth  of  Febmary,  1S2I),  in  the  eighty-foartb  year  of  bis  age,  and  was 
buried  in  tbe  Great  Valley  church-yard,  in  sight  of  Valley  Forge.  Tbe  portrait 'here  giren  I  copied  from 
an  exoellent  oabinet  picture  of  the  chaplain  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  kindlj  roraished  me  with  Ibe  materials  for  this  brief  sketch  of  the  public  serrices  of  that 
eminent  patriot  and  divine. 

'  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  written  by 'William  Darlington,  M.  D.,  L,  L.  D,  of  West  Chester: 
JloRTa  BioE. — "Tbe  atrocioos  massacre  which  Ibis  stone  commemorates  was  perpetrated  by  British 
troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  Major-general  Grey." 

West.  SinE. — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Patriots  who  on  this  spot  fell  a  sacrifice  tflkBritish  barbar- 
ity, during  the  struggle  for  American  Independence,  on  tbe  night  of  the  20th  September,  1 777," 

South  side. — "  Here  repose  tbe  remains  ol  flliy-lhree  American  soldiers,  who  were  the  victims  of  cold- 

■ddrsH,  In  lubitiDne  piincipill  j  eitneted  from  tba  wiltlnp  of  the  Kmnti  of  God  In  ifasOldTeMuimt;  though,  it  dia  suna 
fimfl.  It  it  A-Ecly  uknowlcd^od  that  I  un  not  poueued  of  SD]r  iltdilu  pover  either  of  bl«aliig  or  caring. 

"I.  Bigued  bo  IhstnuD  who  it  poHeued  of  trueloTS  of  UbsTtri  and  let  ill  Ih«  people  ht.  J<a«i. 

•■a.  BleaKdbe  Ihatmu  who  li  >  frindlo  th«  commoD  rtghU  of  DumUnd ;  ud  Intill  tbe  people  ur,  j<iim, 

"  3.  HIsHed  ba  that  man  who  li  ■  frlBOd  to  tbe  United  Suui  of  America ;  and  let  all  the  people  say,  ..faun. 

-*.  BleaiBd  be  thai  man  who  will  uie  hia  DOaoit  endeiTor  to  oppoH  the  tjmm;  of  Great  ficittli^  ud  to  Tuugulih  ill  her 
roiM  Iniadlng  NoTth  Americi ;  ud  let  >U  Ibe  peoplB  ttj,  AmtK. 

••  9.  BlaHed  ba  that  mu  who  li  n»lied  nsier  to  lubmit  Id  Great  Britain ;  uit  )el  all  tfas  peopls  la^  Jmtm. 

*'fi.  Bleisedbe  that  mmo  who  In  the  prefeotdiepaCoealfema  not  hla  life  loo  good  to  fall  i  aacriAca  In  defenee  ofhlicomtrr; 
let  Ui  poitarltT,  If  any  ba  hae,  be  blsiKd  with  richea,  honor.  Tlrlue.  and  true  rellgloB ;  ud  let  (11  the  people  nj.  Amn. 

lo  de«ta  He  noble  caaaa  In  which  wo  are  engaged,  and  Inmi  hli  back  lo  the  enemj  before  bs  recetiei  proper  ordoa  Ip 


"Let  blm  be  accuriad  In  hla  Dotgolng.  iicd  caned  In  hii  iDcoming;  cunod  In  lying  down,  ud  coraed  in  uprising;  eunadln 
basket  and  cursed  b  store. 
-Let  him  be  coned  Id  all  bis  onnKlim.  till  bLi  wmcbd  head  with  diihonor  is  laid  low  In  Ibe  duit  i  udletsllllw  soUlMri 

"  And  may  the  God  of  ell  grece.  In  whom  we  Uia,  enable  di.  In  defense  of  our  emntrj,  to  ncqolt  ourselTes  Uke  mao,  lo  U> 
honor  and  praise.    Ama  and  jf  ■>».'* 

*  On  one  nccaalan,  while  recoonoilering  slone,  be  saw  s  dragoon  dbnicmnt  ud  enter  ■  house  for  refresbmenli.  Ur.  Jonet 
boldly  sbatracled  Ihe  bnraenHn'i  pistol*,  and.  going  Into  tfie  house,  claimed  him  ai  Us  prisoner.  The  drB«aoB  was  unannni 
ud  wai  obliged  In  obey  the  orders  of  bis  csplor.  to  mount  and  ride  Into  Ibe  American  camp.  The  erent  caued  grtat  uertl- 
BSal,  and  Wayne  )an|^  tooiodamely  at  tta  Idea  oTIilB  chaplain's  capturing  a  Brlttsh  dngoon. 
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rb>  Dead  af  PaoH  lotzaej  Id  W«t  Cbtater.  Dcputun  far  Iba  BrudrvlBO  BaDle^rcaad 

"  A  sacred  band ; 
They  take  their  sleep  together,  while  the  year 
Conieg  with  iu  early  flcwera  to  deck  their  grave. 
And  gathers  them  again  as  winter  frowns- 
Here  let  us  meet,  and,  while  our  motionless  lips 
Give  not  a  Boand,  ftnd  all  aronad  is  mute — 
In  the  deep  Sabbatb  of  a  heart  too  full 
For  words  or  tears — here  lei  as  strew  the  sod 
With  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  and  make  to  them 
Ad  ofleripg  of  the  plenty  nature  gives, 
And  tbey  have  rendered  oun — perpetoally." 

PEfteiVAL. 

Aftei  making  a  sketch  of  the  monument,  and  dining  iipon  craokera,  cheese,  and  applet 
>^using  the  plinth  of  the  pedestal  for  a  table — we  resumed  the  reins,  and  retraced  the  Lan- 
caster road  as  far  as  the  Paoli  tavern,  where  a  branch  road  leads  to  West  Cheater.      Here 
I  parted  company  with  Mr.  Agnew,  who  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  cars,  and  I  jour- 
neyed alone  toward  the  Brandywine.     Although  the  fields  were  shorn,  and  the  orchards 
were  bare  of  fruit  and  foliage,  yet,  on  every  side,  were  evidences  of  fertility  and  abundance 
attested  by  fine  farm-houses,  spacious  stone  barns,  and  numerous  plethoric  barracks.      The 
country  is  beautifully  diversified  and  well  watered  ;  clear  streams,  without  bridges,  intersect 
the  highway  in  many  places.     I  reached  West  Chester 
at  dark,  distant  eight  miles  from  the  Faoli  tavern,  hav- 
ing passed,  on  the  way,  near  the  residence  of  General 
Wayne. 

West  Chester  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Chester  coun- 
ty. It  is  in  Goshen  township,  twenty-three  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  five  south  of  the  Great  Valley.  It 
is  a  pleasant  village,  containing  a  population  of  about 
three  thousand,  who  are  noted  for  their  intelligence  and 
general  refinement.     It  was  a  mere  hamlet  when  the 

armies  passed  by  alter  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,'  w.»i<i'*  h»isichce> 

a  few  miles  distant ;  and  there  are  now  not  many  me- 
mentoes of  the  event  in  existence.  Eye-witnesses  have  gone  down  into  the  grave,  and  the 
old  dwellingfl  have  given  place  to  more  modern  structures,  except  the  Turk's  Head  tavern, 
and  one  or  two  other  buildings.  At  Guas's  Inn,  where  I  tarried  for  the  night,  I  met  Mr. 
Joseph  Townsend,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Joseph  Townsend,  of  Baltimore,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Brandywine  from  his  own  personal  recollections,  sod  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1846,  with  an  accurate  survey  of  the  scene  of  action,  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Townsend,  who  is  familiar  with  every  locality  connected  with  the  bat- 
tle, kindly  ofiered  to  go  over  the  ground  with  me  the  next  morning. 

I  breakfasted  by  candle-Ught,  and,  at  seven  o'clock,  we  were  on  our  way  to  Dnemberi, 
Jefferis's  Ford,  on  the  Brandywine,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  West  Chester.  '** 

Thick,  clouds  covered  the  heavens,  and  a  biting  northeast  wind,  bearing  a  few  liny  snow- 
flakes  and  pellets  of  soft  hail,  evinced  the  presence  of  winter.  The  old  ford,  where  the  di- 
vision of  the  British  army  under  Howe  and  Cornwallis  crossed  the  Brandywine,  was  eight 

blooded  cmelty  in  the  well-known  'Massacre  at  Faoli,'  while  under  the  command  of  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  an  officer  whose  military  conduct,  bravery,  and  humanity  were  equally  conspicuous  Ihronghout  the 
ReTolutionaiy  War." 

East  una. — "  This  memorial,  in  honor  of  Revolutionary  Patriotism,  was  erected  September  20lb,  18)7, 
by  the  RirnBLicAii  AstiLLiaisTS  of  Chester  county,  aided  by  the  contribatima  of  their  fellow-citiieoa." 

'  The  Brandywine  Creek  rises  neftr  the  boundary  of  Lsncuter  and  Chester  coonties,  Pennsylvania,  and 
flows  through  Delaware.  After  uniting  with  Christiana  Creek,  it  enters  the  Delaware  River,  forming  the 
harbor  of  Wilmington.      It  is  nsTigable  as  high  as  Brandywine  village. 

*  This  is  copied  from  Day's  HulBrical  Cotltctioiu  of  Pinntytvania.      Tbe  house  is  of  stone,  and  tanked 

snong  the  first  couatry  nunsioDs  of  tbe  period.    It  i*  abont  a  mile  and  «  balf  sooth  of  tbe  Paoli  taTom. 
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itWaUt  Fofd.  BcoDsel  Tdvu.  Oiboiii^i  Hill,  ul  BirnlnghaB  Keetliig4uia» 

or  ten  toda  above  the  bridge  which  now  ipans  the  stream.     On  the  hi!;h  ground  upon  the 

opposite  shore,  the  old  stone  house  of  Emmon  Jef- 

feris  is  yet  standing.     In  it  the  merchants  of  WU- 

mingtoD,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  goods, 

stored  a  large  quantity  of  wioe  and  other  liquois, 

believing  that  the  line  of  march  of  the  Britiih 

aimy  would  be  through  their  own  town,  and  not 

u  high  up  the  stream  as  at  this  place.     For  rea- 

•ons  which  we  Hball  presently  consider,  Carawallis 

and  his  division  crossed  the  Brandywioe  at  this 

ford,  and,  discovering  the  Madeira  wine  in  Jefier- 

is's  house,  made  themselves  merry  at  the  expense 

of  the  "  rebel  merchants."     Howe  took  Jeiferis 

with  him  aa  a  guide  to  conduct  him  toward  Birmbj 

ham  meeting-house. 

From  Jefferis'H  Ford  we  proceeded  toward  the 

ham  meeting-house,  famnnsin  the  annals  of  the  Brai 

tie  as  the  spot 

guinary  confli 

the  road  along  which  (Jomwallis  marcbed  vm  »  Jar 
over  the  high  ground  eastward  of  the  Bran-  "■"•  "'"■ 
dywine,  passing  the  site  of  Sconnel  Town,*  Strodea's 
Mill,  and  the  field  where  the  British  army  formed  for 
action  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Osborn's  Hill.  We 
were  thoroughly  chilled  when  we  reached  Birmingham 
meeting-house,  delineated  on  the  next  page,  situated 
jMn™-  F  about  four  miles  below  Jefferis's  Ford.      There  we 

found  a  comfortable  shelter  from  the  piercing  wind  un- 
der its  spaoiona  shad,  where  we  sat  down  with  Bowen's  and  Futhey's  Plan  of  the  Battle- 
ground' before  us,  and  contemplated  the  memorable  events  which  occurred  in  this  vicinity. 
The  British  fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  bearing  a  land  force  eighteen  thousand  strong,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother,  General  Sir  William  Howe,  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and 
landed  at  Turkey  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Elk,  about  eleven  miles  from  Elkton, 
at  its  head,  on  the  2Sth  of  August,  1777.  Howe's  destination  was  Philadelphia.  He  had 
(  jbIt93.  '^'^  Sandy  Hook'  with  the  intention  of  passing  up  the  Delaware,  but,  when  at  the 
'^'  capes  of  that  river,  he  was  informed  of  the  obstructions  which  the  Americans  had 
placed  in  its  channel,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  Chesapeake.*     The  two  days  and  nights  after 

'  Thia  view  is  rrom  tho  easterly  bank  of  (be  Brandywine.  Tbe  ford  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek 
seen  issning  from  the  small  bridge  on  the  left.     The  Brandywine  here  is  broad  and  shallow,  with  quite  a 

'  Sconnel  Town  was  a  hamlel  of  two  or  three  dwellinj^s,  one  or  two  ibopa,  and  a  school-booso,  situated 
a  short  dislanoe  from  JefTeris's  Ford,  on  the  road  1o  tbe  Birmint;baiii  ineeliDf[-boii3e.  That  building  having 
been  taken  possesEiDD  of  by  the  Americans  for  an  hospital,  tbe  Quakers  who  worshiped  there  held  theil 
meetings  in  a  wheel-wright's  shop  at  Sconnel  Town.  They  were  holding  a  week-day  meeting  there  on 
the  day  of  the  battle.  Not  a  vestige  of  Sconnel  Town  may  now  be  seen,  except  the  remaiiu  of  a  cellar  on 
(be  CBslerly  side  of  the  road. 

'  Tbis  plan  is  from  an  actual  stirvey  made  during  tbe  sammer  of  1S46,  ondor  the  direction  of  John  S. 
Bowen  and  J.  Smith  Fulhey,  of  Chester.  Tbe  position  of  tbe  forces  in  action,  many  of  (he  hotues,  and 
Other  localities  as  tbey  existed,  was  ascertained  from  a  map  drawn  by  otBcen  of  the  British  army,  and  pub- 
lished a  few  months  after  (be  battle  (in  April,  1778).  De  Chastellax,  who  visited  the  battle^ronnd  with 
La  Fayette  in  1781,  mentions  the  fact  (hat  ho  had  one  of  these  English  maps  as  a  guide.  The  roads  of 
Ibe  present  day,  and  the  relative  position  to  (hem  of  (he  houses,  woods,  &c.,  of  (he  Revolatioo,  are  care- 
fnlly  laid  down  upon  the  map  of  Bowen  and  Futbey,  which  forms  the  basis  of  tbe  one  printed  on  page  171 
of  this  work, 

*  On  the  day  when  Sir  William  Howe  entered  tbe  Chesapeake,  be  received  a  letter  from  Lord  George 
Germaine,  dated  May  IBth,  giving  hhn  the  first  intimation  that  aid  would  be  expected  front  him  in  lavot 
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LudlngofDigBriliihitllunHdarElk.    WaaUngloii'i  FreptnUoni  in  meet  itaem.    ManhDrAmAclcuiifiinn  PhUidelphU, 

his  landing  wera  atonny,  and  prerented  &ny  conudenble  moTement  being  made  before  th« 
2  B  th ,  when'  the  British  commander-ia-cbief,  with 
the  first  and  second  brigades  of  light  troops 
and  reserve,  nurcbed  to  the  Head  of  Elk.  Ua- 
joi-general  Grey,  with  the  third  brigade  and 
a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  cToised  the  Elk  on 
the  30th.  The  foarth  brigade,  under  General 
Agnew,  with  a  Hessian  brigade,  under  Knyp- 
hausen,  crossed,  on  the  31st,'  to  Cecil 
^^  court-honse,  whence  they  proceeded  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  joined  the  forces 
g^^  ,  nnder  Howe  on  Gray's  Hill,  about 
two  miles  eastward  of  Elkton.  This 
force  had  remained  at  the  landing  to  cover  the  bohisohim  uxtraa-Bom.' 

debarkatioD  of  the  stores  and  artillery.     General 

Grant,  with  a  suitable  force,  remained  at  the  Head  of  Elk  to  maintain  the  communioation 
with  the  shipping. 

Washington,  as  we  have  seen,  was  perplexed  by  the  movements  of  Howe,  being  uncer- 
tain of  his  destination.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  informed  that  the  British  fleet  was 
off  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  he  turned  his  attention  in  that  direction.  The  detachments 
in  New  Jersey,  whom  General  Sullivan  had  employed  in  unsuccessful  enterprises  against 
Staten  Island,  were  recalled,  and  the  whole  army  left  Philadelphia  for  Wilmington.  Gen- 
eral Stephen,  with  his  division,  with  that  of  General  Lincoln,  who  had  been  ordered  to  join 
Schuyler  at  the  north,  first  proceeded  to  Chester,  in  which  vicinity  the  militia  of  Lower 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  gathering  in  large  numbers,  for  the  country  was  thor- 
oughly aroused. 

The  divisions  of  Stirling,  Sullivan,  and  Greene  (the  latter  composed  of  the  brigades  of 
Muhlenberg  and  Weeden),  with  Morgan's  corps,  and  Bland's  regiment  of  horse,  accompa- 
nied by  WiLshington  in  person,  lefl  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  and 
encamped  at  Red  Clay  Creek,  a  few  miles  below  Wilmington,  the  next  day.  The  Anpin  % 
principal  portion  of  the  American  cavalry  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  ' 

Count  Pulaski.  General  Nash,  with  Proctor's  artillery,  embarked  in  flat-boats  npon  the 
Delaware,  and  proceeded  to  Chester,  from 
whence  be  pressed  forward  to  Wilmington, 
The  whole  effective  force  then  present  and 
It  for  duty  consisted  of  about  eleven  thousand 
men,  including  about  eighteen  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia. 

Washington  established  hia  head-quarters  at  Wilmington,  and  made  immediate  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  the  march  of  the  enemy,  he  having  been  informed,  by  scouts,  of  their  arrival 
at  the  head  of  Elk.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  militia— the  former  under  General 
Armstrong,  the  latter  under  General  Rodney — were  ordered  to  press  forward  to  the  head 


-  Dell 


of  BnrgojDe,  Ihea  pressinf;  forward  toward  the  Hudson  from  Canada.  He  immedialely  sent  a  message  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  left  in  command  at  New  York,  to  act  in  conjonction  with  Burgojne,  if  oir- 
oumslaiicea  should  p«niiil.      The  resnlt  we  have  considered 

'  Manuscript  lelter  from  General  Agnew  lo  tU  wife,  dated  "  Camp  on  the  River  Elk,  Aaguat  30th, 
1777."  In  this  epialla  ha  wrote,  "  I  have  not  had  ihe  happiness  to  receive  any  letter  aince  the  one  which 
bronght  me  the  plan  of  a  boose,  iD  which  I  trust  in  God  yet  to  pass  many,  manj  happy  years  in  the  sociel]' 
of  my  worthy  Betty  and  the  two  dear  children,  as  Ihe  best  and  true  real  reward  for  all  we  have  undergone." 
Alai  I  five  weeks  afterward  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  at  Germanlown,  and  wife  and  children  saw  him  no 

■  This  is  a  view  of  the  snotherly  front  of  Ihe  meeting-hoase.  The  building  is  very  substantially  boilt  of 
■tone.  Mueh  of  it  is  serpentine,  which  abounds  in  that  region,  and  of  which  several  hooses  ore  coostmoled. 
I  was  informed  that  the  stains  made  by  the  blood  of  the  wounded  carried  in  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
are  yet  visible  npon  the  floor.  The  Hicicsiie  party  hold  present  posseraion  of  the  bouse;  the  Ortbodos 
have  built  a  place  of  worship  near 
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of  Elk,  and  to  secure  the  stores  deposited  there.  In  this,  however,  they  failed,  for,  hefore 
their  arrival,  the  British  army  had  debarked,  i^nd  all  the  stores,  among  which  was  a  large 
quantity  of  salt,*  fell  into  their  hands.  Generals  Greene  and  Weeden  thoroughly  reconnoi- 
tered  the  country  between  Wilmington  and  the  Elk  ;  and  Washington  himself  rode  through 
AuffUBt  26,     heavy  rains  to  the  head  of  that  river,  to  make  personal  observations.     An  eligi- 

17T7.  \jIq  place  was  selected  by  Greene  for  the  American  army  to  encamp,  within  six 
miles  of  Howe's  position  on  Gray's  Hill ;  but,  before  information  of  the  selection  reached 
Washington,  it  had  been  determined  in  a  council  of  war  to  take  a  position  on  Red  Clay 
Neck,  about  half  way  between  Wilmington  and  Christiana,  with  the  lefl  of  the  army  on 
Christiana  Creek,  and  the  right  extending  toward  Chad's  Ford,  upon  the  Brandywine. 
Greene's  sagacity  foresaw  the  hazard  of  the  chosen  position,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  Americans  must  abandon  it  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  sequel  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  opinion. 

Distressed  for  want  of  horses,  hemmed  in  by  strong  parties  of  the  American  militia,  and 
almost  daily  annoyed  by  the  attacks  of  Captain  Henry  Lee's  and  other  smaller  detachments 
of  cavalry  upon  his  pickets,  Howe  did  not  move  forward  until  the  3d  of  September.  On 
the  27th  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  assuring  them  that  he  did  not 
come  to  make  war  upon  the  peaceable,  but  to  put  down  the  rebellious ;  that  private  prop- 
erty should  be  respected ;  that  their  persons  should  be  secure,  and  that  pardon  should  be 
extended  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  surrender  themselves  to  any  de- 
tachment of  the  royal  forces  within  a  specified  time.  But  the  people  of  Lower  Pennsylvania 
had  heard  of  the^falsity  of  professions  put  forth  jn  his  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Jersey  the  year  previous,  and  his/*  Declaration,"  as  he  termed  it,  produced  very  little  efiect 
in  his  favor.  The  people  had  learned  to  suspect  the  flattering  words  of  British  officials, 
whether  in  Parliament  or  in  the  camp,  and,  instead  of  <'  remaining  quietly  in  their  houses," 
they  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  patriots,  and  annoyed  the  common  enemy  on  every  side. 
The  advance  of  the  royal  forces  toward  the  Brandywine  was  marked  by  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes, in  which  the  Americans  made  a  number  of  prisoners.* 

Cornwallis,  with  Knyphausen,  at  the  head  of  one  division  of  the  royal  army,  moved  for- 
ward  and  encamped  above  Pencander,  where  a  brief  but  severe  skirmish  ensued 
between  the  enemy  and  Maxwell's  regiment  of  foot,  formed  in  ambuscade,  in 
which  the  patriots  lost  forty  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  somewhat 
less.  On  the  dth,  General  Grant,  having  rejoined  the  army  with  the  tents,  baggage,  and 
stores,  the  British  moved  forward  by  way  of  Newark,  and  took  post  within  four  miles  of 
the  right  of  the  American  encampment,  extending  their  lefl  far  up  into  the  country.  A 
strong  column  made  a  feint  of  attacking  the  American  front,  and,  af\er  some  menacing  ma- 
neuvering, halted  at  Milltown,  within  two  miles  of  the  center  of  the  Americans.  Wash- 
ington, believing  it  to  be  the  design  of  Howe  to  turn  the  American  right,  cross  the  Brandy- 
wine, cut  ofi*  their  communication  with  Philadelphia,  and  thus  hem  them  in,  upon  a  tongue 
of  land,  between  the  British  fleet  and  army,  saw  at  once  the  peril  of  his  position,  and,  pur- 
suant to  Greene's  prediction,  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  crossed  the  Brandywine  at 
September,     Chad's  Ford,  at  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.     On  the  same 

1777.  evening,  the  British  marched  forward  in  two  columns.  Knyphausen,  with  the 
left,  encamped  at  New  Garden  and  Kennet  Square  ;  Cornwallis,  with  the  right,  was  posted 
below,  at  Hockhesson  meeting  house.'     On  the  following  morning  the  two  divisions  met  at 

*  Salt  was  a  scarce,  yet  indispensable  article  during  the  war.  In  his  official  dispatch,  dated  Angus* 
25th,  1777,  Washington,  alluding  to  the  efforts  to  save  the  stores,  wrote,  "  Among  others,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable parcel  of  salt.  Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  save  that."  During  the  winter  encampment  at 
Morristown  in  1780,  salt  was  eight  dollars  a  bushel,  and  it  was  difficult  to  procure  it  even  at  that  price. 

'  On  the  28th  of  August  the  Americans  took  between  thirty  and  forty  prisoners  ;  and,  on  that  evenings 
twelve  deserters  from  the  British  navy  and  eight  from  the  army  came  into  camp.  On  the  29th,  Captain 
Lee  took  twenty-nine  prisoners. 

'  The  column  of  Cornwallis  was  composed  of  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  two  of  light  infantry,  the  Hes- 
sian grenadiers,  part  of  the  seventy-first  regiment,  and  two  British  brigades;  in  all  about  13,000  men 
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Kennet  Square,  and  at  evening  advanced  to  within  a  mile  of  Welsh's  tavern,  then  a  public 
house  of  consideiable  note,  three  miles  east  of  Kennet,' 


Knypb&oMn's  divigloD  consisted  of  two  British  brigides,  the  residue  of  the  Hessians,  and  Wemjs's  corps  rri 
Rangers;  in  all  abont  5000, 

'  This  tavern,  and  also  the  Kennet  (Quaker)  meeting-bonse,  still  exist.  The  reader  will  better  nnder- 
stand  the  position  of  places,  as  well  as  the  movement  of  the  armies,  by  reference  Co  tfae  above  map.  Kennel 
Square,  a  small  village,  Is  aboat  seven  miles  west  of  the  Brandywine,  upon  the  high  road  from  Chad') 
Ford.  Welsh's  tavern  is  aboat  three  miles  east  of  the  Square,  and  half  a  mile  beyond  is  the  Kennet  meet- 
iog-boose  and  graie-jard,  noted  on  the  map.  The  several  fords  on  the  Brandywine,  mentioned  in  the 
narrative,  were  located  as  follows  :  First  above  Brandjwine  village  was  Pyles's  Ford  ;  the  next  was  Chad's 
Ford ;  one  mils  above  was  Brinton'g ;  two  miles  above  this  was  Jones's,  on  the  Street  road,  and  Wlslar's 
(now  Shnnk's),  abont  a  mile  above  Jones's,  These  were  below  the  forks  of  tbe  creek.  On  the  north 
branch  was  BaS9n|;ton's  {now  Brinton'a),  Jefferis's,  six  miles  above  Cbad'a  Ford,  and  Taylor's  Ford,  about 
bair  a  mile  higher,  where  the  old  Lancaster  road  crossed.  On  tbe  west  branch  was  Trimble's  Ford,  about 
a  mile  above  the  forks,  and  five  miles  from  the  British  enca  ^pmenl  near  Welsh's  tavern. — See  Bnwen  and 
Futhey's  Sktich  of  tht  Balllt  of  B'andi/ieini,  explained  below. 

ExpLitTATion  OF  TUX  Map. — This  plan,  alluded  to  on  page  ISS,  note  3,  was  carefully  drawn,  from  those 
surveys,  by  Edward  Armstrong,  Esq.,  the  recording  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  published  by  that  association.  A  A,  denote  the  column  under  the  command  of  Lonl  Comwallis,  after 
having  crossed  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine.  C,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  which  were  not  employed  in  the 
action.  E  E,  the  first  general  attack  of  the  enemy's  gaards  and  grenadiers,  F,  Deborre's  brigade,  on  the 
right,  forced  by  the  enemy.  G,  G,  the  British  and  Hessian  grenadiers  entangled  in  a  wood.  H  H,  march 
of  the  enemy  toward  and  beyond  Dilworth.  The  position  trf'  the  Americans  when  the  battle  commenced 
is  named  on  the  plan.  I,  indicates  the  ravine  or  defile  where  Greene  checked  the  enemy  imtil  night  No 
2%  denotes  tbe  site  nf  a  blacksmith's  shop  which  ttood  near  the  deSle,  but  now  diistrayed 
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On  the  morning  of  the  1 1  th  of  September,  the  day  of  the  battle  on  the  Btaiidy  wine,  the 
main  strength  of  the  American  army  waa  poited  on  the  heights  eait  of  Chad's  Ford,  and 
commaading  that  passage  of  the  creek.  The  brigades  of  Muhlenberg  and  Weeden,  which 
composed  Greene's  division,  occupied  a  position  directly  east  of  the  ford  ;  Wayne's  divisioit 
and  Proctor's  artillery  ^^o  o  o  oa  the  map)  were  posted  upon  the  brow  of  an  eminence  near 
Chad's  house  (printed  on  page  160),  immediately  above  the  ford;  and  the  brigades  of  Sul- 
livan, Stirling,  and  Stephen,  which  formed  the  right  wing,  extended  some  distance  np  the 
river,  on  the  left  of  the  main  body.  At  Fyles's  Ford,  two  miles  below,  General  Armstrong 
was  posted  with  one  thouaand  Pennsylvania  militia,  to  guard  that  pass.  General  Maxwell, 
with  about  one  thousand  light  troops,  took  post  on  the  heights  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  about  a  mile  from  Chad's  Ford,  to  dispute  that  passage. 

SeptrmbcT  II.  At  daybreak,  the  column  under  Comwallis  moved  along  the  Lancaster  load, 

"^-  which,  for  several  miles,  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  Brandywine.     General 

Howe  was  with  this  division.  Knyphausen  and  his  command  moved  forward  at  nine  o'clock. 
A  dense  fog  enshrouded  the  country,  and  the  scouting  parties  of  both  armies  often  came  in 
close  contact  before  they  were  aware  of  their  proximity.  From  behind  the  walls  of  the 
grave-yard  of  the  Kennet  meeting-house,  and  also  of  houses,  trees,  and  clumps  of  bushes,  par 

a  a,  iDdicales  tbe  colanin  under  Enjpbansen,  in  march  from  Kemiet  meeting-hoiise  tovard  Chad's  Font 
b  b,  the  heights  and  woods  occupied  by  Maxvell  and  his  troops,  d,  British  riBemen  behind  a  hooBB,  aup- 
ported  by  one  hundred  men  from  Stem's  brigade,  t,  tbe  Qaeen's  Rangers  pomiing  MsxweU,  when  he 
was  driTcnfrom  the  woods,/.  Near  A,  which  denotes  a  ndlej,  were  four  pieces  of  cannon,  with  the  forty- 
ninth  regiment,  to  support  tbe  attack  of  tbe  advanced  troops,  who  crossed  the  ford  in  the  afternoon,  under 
the  Are  of  Wajna's  batteries  at  m  nt.  n,  poGltioa  of  Enyphausen's  column  from  half  alter  ten  in  the  mom- 
ng  ontil  he  crossed  tbe  river,  a  o  o,  the  position  of  Wayne's  troops  near  Chad's  house.  ;,  march  of  the 
eneny  to  the  ford,  in  the  &ce  of  a  cannonade  from  Wayne's  batteries.  Chad's  Ford  is  named  on  the  map. 
The  position  of  the  Americans  is  seen  on  the  Chester  road,  a  little  to  the  left  ot  Bocky  Hill.  KnypbauseD 
took  position  at  •>,  where  be  remained  dtuing  tbe  night  after  tbe  battle. 

The  following  references,  talran  firom  Bowen 
and  Futbey's  map,  show  the  names  of  the  occu- 
pants of  houses  in  the  vicinilj  when  the  battle 
oceurred,  sod  also  the  namea  of  the  occupants 
in  1846,  two  jeBTH  before  I  visited  the  ground: 
1.  George  Strode's,  now  Jonathan  Pauon's. 
2,  now  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn's.  4.  Widow  Susannah 
Davis's,  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  house  of 
Aaron  Sharpless.  6.  Widow  of  John  Davis,  not 
standing.  6.  Widow  of  James  Davis,  now  ooou- 
pied  by  Hibbert  Davis.  7.  Williun  Jones,  now 
Brenton  Jones, his  grandson.  8.  Isaac  Davis's, 
now  Abraham  Darlington's.  9.  John  Wood- 
UoTi'i  Hiii>-<iuuTa>i.*  ward's,  not  standing.     10,  Richard  Evansm's, 

now  Lewis  Brinton's.     11.  Supposed  to  have 
been  J.  Bolton's,  not  standmg.     12.  pin.     It  was  owned  by  Israel  Gilpin 

Isaac  Garrett's,  not  standing.     13.  when  Howe  had  possession  of  it.    19 

Abraham  Darlington's,  now  Clement  John  Henderson,  near  Harlan  Webb's 

Biddle's.      14.  John  Bennett's,  not  house.      21.  Gideon  Gilpin's,  now 

standing.    1 5.  Edward  Brinton,  now  William  Painter's ;  the  hesd-qnatten 

Edward  B.  Darlington.     16.  George-  of  LaFayetto.t  22.  Benjamin  Ring's, 

Brinton's,   now   Ziba   Darlington's  ;  now  Joseph  P.  Harvey's  ;  Washing- 

hniltinl704.  Howe's  head-quarters,  ton's   head -quarters.     23.  William 

given  above,  are  denoted  on  the  map  Harvey's,  not  standing.     24.  Davis'i 

byapamUelDgramupanthelertofthe  tavern,   now   in    ruins.      25.   John 

Xtw  Road,  near  tbe  right-hand  cor-  Chad's,  still  standing.     26.  Amos's, 

ner  of  the  map.    The  bouse  is  in  the  not  standing, 

present  possession  of  George  F.  Gil-         '-*  fif^'is*  uuaiteu. 

-  TUibouet(iltaiiIedn|»iisiuwnuil,gnmUeHUIh4(nithwMtofDllWDrth.    Thli  (lew  li  (nun  the  AeM  In  front, 
t  There  li  toaa  donbt  •bout  Ls  F>y«tto  1utId|  ocenpled  ttiU  hoBH.    De  ChutdlDX.  wbo,  In  1780,  TUBd  the  but]»fraiiDa 
In  cnmpuj  wHh  L*  P*rMte.  uyi,  "  M.  Ds  Li  FarMte,  Mended  ij  Iho  other  uiieler^  vent  farther  on  to  uk  for  qiuntn  SI 

leii,i,S3T.    Tbl)bsildlD|liib(niEa  mile  indsbdfaut  of  Cnud'i  Ford. 
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ties  of  militia  kept  up  an  annoying  fire  upon  the  advanoiDg  enemy.  Knyphauaen.  however, 
pushed  forward  toward  Chad's  Ford.  He  sent  a  strong  advance  paity  to  diHlt»dge  Maxwell. 
They  met  at  about  tea  o'clock,  and  a  severe  engagement  ensued.  Maxwell  wai  driven 
back  to  the  verge  of  the  ttream  at  the  ford,  where  he  was  re-enforced.  Turning  upon  hii 
puisuers,  he  made  a  furious  charge.  The  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  fell  back  upon  Knyphausen's  main  column.  Unable  to  cope  with  Maxwell  in  open 
battle  without  briuging  a  larger  force  into  action,  Knyphausen  sent  a  detachment  through 
the  woods  to  make  an  attack  upon  his  flank.  Perceiving  this  movement.  Maxwell  retreated 
across  the  stream,  leaving  the  whole  west  bank  of  the  Brandywine  in  possession  of  the  enemy.' 
Knyphausen  now  brought  forward  hts  ordnance,  and  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  stream  he  kept  up  a  strong  cannonade  upon  the  Americans,  vrithout  at- 
tnmpting  to  cross.  The  lire  was  returned  with  spirit  by  Proctor's  artillery.  Knyphausen 
did  not  cross  the  Brandywine,  because  he  was  instructed  by  Howe  to  amuse  the  Americans 


with  feigned  efforts  to  make  the  passage  of  the  ford,  until  Coinwallis  should  cross  above, 
and  gain  the  right  and  rear  of  the  patriots.  This  accomplished,  Knyphausen  was  diieotcd 
tA  push  across  Chad's  Ford,  when  the  two  divisions  of  the  royal  army  would  make  a  simul- 
taneous attack.  During  these  maneuvers  of  Knyphausen,  several  detachments  of  the  Amer- 
icana crossed  the  river,  and  boldly  attacked  his  flanking  parties  and  those  who  were  laboring 
to  throw  up  intrenobments.  Captains  Porterfield  and  Waggoner  having  secured  a  footing 
OR  the  western  aide,  General  Maxwell  recrossed  the  stream  with  a  considerable  force,  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  ground,  killed  about  thirty  men,  and  seized  a  quantity  of  intrenching 
tools,  with  which  they  were  constructbg  a  battery.  Knyphausen  sent  an  overwhelming 
force  against  them,  which  soon  drove  the  Americans  back  to  their  lines  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river. 

General  Sullivan,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  was  ordered  to  guard 
the  fords  as  high  up  as  Buffington's,  just  above  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine.     He  sent 

>  The  loss  or  the  enemy  in  this  engagenieDt  was  eatinated  at  about  tbree  bandred ;  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  triSing, 

■  This  view  is  Trom  tbe  east  bank  of  the  Brandywine,  looking  sonthwest.  The  ford  waa  abont  ten  rods 
above  the  prewDt  bridge.  lis  place  is  indicated  in  ihe  picture  by  ihe  hollow  in  front  of  tbe  tree  on  the  ex- 
treme left.  The  wooded  height  seen  on  tbe  opposite  iiiiie  of  tha  river  is  tha  place  where  Enyphaiuen's 
artiller;  was  planted. 
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scouting  parties  in  various  directions  to  observe  the  mo^ments  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Mo- 
ses Hazen'  was  stationed  with  a  considerable  force  at  Jones's  Ford.  Between  nine  and  ten 
^^  in  the  morning,  Colonel  Theodoric  Bland,'  with  some  light  horse,  crossed  the 

^^™  '  Brandywine  at  Jones's  Ford,  and  discovered  a  portion  of  Cornwallis's  division 
marching  toward  the  west  branch,  at  Trimble's  Ford.  Bland  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
Sullivan  with  the  information,  which  was  confirmed  by  another  dispatch  from  Colonel  Ross 
(dated  at  **  Great  Valley  road  at  eleven  o'clock"),  who  was  in  the  rear  of  Comwallis's  divi- 
sion, informing  Sullivan  that  *'  five  thousand  men,  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  field-pieces,  were 
on  the  march  for  Taylor's  and  Jefieris's  Fords."  Similar  intelligence  ^as  sent  by  Colonel 
Hazen.  These  accounts  reached  Washington,  from  Sullivan,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock.  The  commander-in-chief  immediately  ordered  Sullivan  to  pass  the  Brandywine  and 
attack  Cornwallis,  while  he,  with  the  main  division,  crossed,  and  engaged  Knyphausen  at 
Chad's  Ford.  General  Greene,  of  Washington's  division,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river 
above  the  ford  and  gain  Knyphausen's  rear.  Before  these  several  movements  could  be  ex- 
ecuted, counter  intelligence  was  received  by  Sullivan  from  Major  Spear  of  the  militia,  posted 
upon  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine,  who  informed  him  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  an 
enemy  in  that  quarter.*  Spear's  information  was  confirmed  by  Sergeant  Tucker,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  that  direction  expressly  to  gain  information.  Relying  upon  this  intelligence, 
Sullivan  halted.  He  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Washington  with  the  information,  and  the 
meditated  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  Chad's  Ford  was  abandoned.  Greene,  who  had  crossed 
with  his  advanced  guard,  was  recalled. 

While  Washington  was  thus  kept  in  suspense  by  conflicting  intelligence,  Cornwallis  gained 
his  coveted  advantage.  He  made  a  circuitous  march  of  seventeen  miles,  keeping  beyond 
the  American  patrols,  crossed  the  west  branch  of  the  Brandywine  at  Trimble's  Ford,  and 
the  east  branch  at  Jefieris's,  and  gained  the  heights  near  the  Birmingham  meeting-house, 
within  two  miles  of  Sullivan's  right  flank,  before  that  general  was  certain  that  Howe  and 
Cornwallis  had  lefl  Kennet  Square  !  This  apparent  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  his 
patrols  drew  upon  Sullivan  the  severest  censure  of  the  public.  Already  the  failure  of  an 
expedition  against  British  posts  on  Staten  Island,*  under  his  general  command,  had  biased 
public  opinion  against  him ;  and  Congress,  wherein  Sullivan  had  several  active  enemies, 
had  directed  General  Washington  to  appoint  a  court  to  investigate  the  matter.     The  dis- 

'  Mose94Iazeii  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  second  Canadian  regiment  in  1775.    He  commanded  at  Mont- 
real for  a  short  time.    Afterward  he  was  appointed  col- 
onel of  a  regiment  called  Congreu^i  Own.     He  was  in 
Y ^^y^^  (y^^ y^y/^ ^^^^        ^^®  battles  of  Germantown  and  Brandywine.     Having 
(/fX^i/   J^y^  ^^A/C''^^^^^^>^  charge  of  prisoners  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  ordered  to 

designate,  by  lot,  a  British  officer  for  retaliation  in  the 
case  of  Huddy,  mentioned  on  page  366.     He  died  at  Troy,  New  York,  January  30,  1802,  aged  69  years. 

'  Theodoric  Bland  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  was  prepared  by  study  for  the  medical  profession,  bat 
abandoned  it  for  the  field  when  the  Revolution  commenced.  He  was  among  the  earliest  active  opposers 
of  Dunmore  in  Virginia.  After  distinguishing  himself  as  a  leader  among  the  volunteers,  he  joined  the  reg- 
ular army,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  dragoons.  He  was  a  vigilant  and  energetic  officer.  In 
1779,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  *'  convention  troops''  (as  those  of  Burgoyne's  captured  army 
were  called),  at  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  where  he  continued  till  the  autumn  of  1780,  when  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  in  Congress.  ^ 

He  held  a  seat  in  that  body  on-  ^^^^^^^^  .^^^>?  j^.^^     >^         ^^ 

til  the  close  of  the  war.     He    x^-s   y^Z/}y  gJ^^^^^^    ^*^^^^^*^         ^J 
was  then  chosen  a  member  of   V^r;:>         ^^  g^^   "        ^^^^''^^f^^'^^Z-^^^ 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and      ^ — ^^^-^2^— S__Q       O        O     CD  ^>^y 

in  that  body  he  opposed  the  rat-  ^ "^'"  ^ — ^^ —    y^ 

ification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     When  adopted,  he  patriotically  gave  it  his 
firm  support,  and  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  first  Congress  under 

that  instrument.  While  attending  the  session  in  New  York,  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and  expired  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1790,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Colonel  Bland  was  a  soMier,  legislator,  and  poet.  His  pa- 
pers were  collected  and  published  a  few  years  since,  and  are  interesting  mementoes  of  the  war. 

'  I  have  briefly  referred  to  this  expedition  on  page  56,  in  connection  with  a  notice  of  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  Quakers  during  the  war. 
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asters  which  occurred  on  the  Brandywine  were  charged  to  Sullivan's  want  of  vigilance,  en- 
ergy, and  skill,  and  he  was  held  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  our  troops.*  Even  liis  honor- 
able acquittal,  by  a  court  martial,  subsequently,  did  not  altogether  remove  from  the  public 
mind  a  distrust  of  his  ability  as  a  general  officer. 

When  Sullivan  was  assured,  by  a  note  from  Colonel  Bland,  dated  at  *'  quarter  past  one 
o'clock,"  that  the  enemy  were  in  great  force  on  Osborne's  Hill,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
Birmingham  meeting-house,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Washington  with  the  intelligence,' 
and  marched  immediately  to  oppose  the  enemy.  His  division  consisted  of  his  own,  Stir- 
ling's, and  Stephen's  brigades.  Upon  the  gentle  slopes  near  the  Birmingham  meeting-house 
he  began  to  form  his  line  for  battle,  his  lef^  extending  toward  the  Brandywine.  It  was  an 
advantageous  position,  for  both  flanks  were  covered  by  thick  woods ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  delay  in  waiting  the  return  of  the  messenger  with  orders  from  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  rough  and  broken  character  of  the  ground,  and  the  time  occupied  by  Sullivan  in  making 
a  wide  circuit  in  bringing  his  brigade  to  its  assigned  place  in  the  line,*  he  was  not  fully 
prepared  for  action  when  the  refreshed  and  well-formed  battalions  of  the  enemy,  under  Corn- 
wallis,  came  sweeping  on  from  Osborne's  Hill,^  and  commenced  a  furious  attack.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  were  German  troops.  On  arriving  at  the  Street  road,  they  were  fired  upon 
by  a  company  of  Americans  stationed  in  an  orchard  north  of  Samuel  Jones's  brick  dwelling- 
house.  The  Hessians  returned  the  fire,  and  the  action  soon  became  general^  The  artillery 
of  both  armies  opened  with  terrible  efiect ;  and  while  the  Americans  maintained  their  po- 
sition, the  carnage  was  great.  The  most  indomitable  courage  was  displayed,  and,  for  a 
while,  the  result  was  doubtful.  The  Americans,  many  of  them  unskillful  militia,  repelled 
charge  afler  charge  of  the  well-disciplined  infantry,  chasseurs,  grenadiers,  and  guards  of  the 
enemy,  until  overwhelming  numbers  obliged  them  to  yield.  The  right  wing  of  the  Amer- 
icans, under  General  Deborre,  first  gave  way,  and  the  lefl,  under  Sullivan,  soon  followed. 
The  latter  officer  used  every  exertion  to  rally  the  flying  troops,  but  in  vain.  In  broken 
fragments  they  fled  over  the  fields  toward  the  main  division  of  the  army  at  Chad's  Ford. 
The  center  division  (Stirling's  brigade),  in  which  was  General  Conway,  with  eight  hundred 
men,  yet  remained  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  ocean  of  carnage.     To  this  divi- 

*  Three  days  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine  (September  14th),  Mr.  Burke,  a  delegate  in  Congress, 
made  specific  charges  against  Sullivan.  On  the  strength  of  these  charges,  Congress  voted  that  Sullivan 
should  be  recalled  from  the  army  till  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  his  conduct.  The  recall  was  sus- 
pended at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Washington,  who  knew  the  falsity  of  the  charges,  the  worth  of  Sulli- 
van, and  the  immediate  wants  of  the  army ;  there  being  a  lack  of  general  officers,  in  consequence  of  Lin- 
coln, Arnold,  Und  others,  having  been  sent  to  the  northern  army. 

*  Tradition  says  that  Thomas  Cheyney,  a  resident  Whig,  gave  Washington  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  He  was  alone,  on  a  spirited  marc,  reconnoitering,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the 
British.  They  fired  upon  him,  but  he  escaped  to  the  quarters  of  Washington.  The  chief  doubted  the 
truth  of  his  intelligence  at  first ;  but  the  solemn  assurances  of  Cheyney  that  it  was  correct — an  assurance 
backed  by  an  oath — made  Washington  believe  him.  Sullivan's  note  soon  removed  all  doubt.  Cheyney 
was  an  active  spy  while  the  American  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware,  and  often  suffered  much 
from  the  Tories. 

'  A  dissension  at  this  time  existed  respecting  the  post  of  honor,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  Gen- 
eral Deborre,  a  French  officer  who  had  lately  joined  the  army,  claimed  this  post,  an  honor  which  Sullivan 
would  not  yield.  Perceiving  his  orders  disobeyed,  and  Deborre  pertinaciously  insisting  upon  taking  the 
right,  Sullivan  made  a  circuitous  march  for  the  purpose  of  outreaching  him,  and  was,  consequently,  late 
upon  the  field.  His  brigade  was  not  formed  for  action  when  the  conflict  commenced.  Sullivan  did  not  ac- 
complish his  purpose,  and  Deborre  obtained  his  coveted  position  on  the  right.  His  brigade  was  the  first 
to  give  way  in  the  action.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  also  in  the  expedition  against  Staten  Isl- 
and, Congress  voted  an  inquiry.  Deborre  was  ofiended,  and  resigned  his  commission.  Having  made  him- 
self very  unpopular  in  the  army.  Congress  readily  accepted  his  resignation.  He  was  an  officer  of  thirty- 
five  years'  service  in  Europe,  but  was  totally  unfit  to  command  American  troops. 

*  Osborne's  Hill  is  an  eminence  extending  eastward  from  the  Brandywine,  and  crossing  the  road  from 
Jefferis's  Ford,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  above  the  Birmingham  meeting-house.  The  British,  under  Corn- 
wallis,  halted  and  divided  on  the  north  side  of  Osborne's  Hill,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  two  armies  first  discovered  each  other,  and  prepared  for  action.  The 
British  army  advanced  over  and  down  the  south  side  of  the  hill  (according  to  the  narrative  of  Joseph  Town* 
Mnd,  an  eye-witness),  across  the  lands  of  James  Carter,  now  (1848)  oooupied  by  his  nephew,  James  Forsyth. 
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aion  Siillivan  now  attached  himself,  and,  with  Stirling  and  La  Fayette,  engaged  personally 
in  the  hottest  of  the  battle.  To  this  point  Comwallis  directed  his  energies.  His  artillery 
made  dreadful  breaches  in  their  ranks,  and  strewed  the  earth  with  the  slain.'  Resistance 
was  vain,  and,  when  hope  no  longer  encouraged  the  contending  patriots  of  the  center,  they, 
too,  wheeled,  and  joined  their  comrades  in  their  flight.  Two  of  Sullivan's  aids  were  killed  ; 
and  La  Fayette,  who  had  leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  sword  in  hand,  was  endeavoring  to 
rally  the  yielding  patriots,  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  musket-ball,  and  fell.  Gimat,  his 
aid,  helped  him  on  a  horse,  and  he  escaped.'  Despair  seized  the  troops,  and  every  eflbrt  to 
rally  them  was,  for  a  time,  vain.  They  fled  to  the  woods  in  the  rear,  pursued  by  the  vic- 
torious enemy.  Some  of  them  were  rallied  half  a  mile  northward  of  Dil worth,  and  a  brief 
encounter  ensued  between  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuing  party  of  the  left  wing  of  the  ene- 
my. The  conflict  was  short,  and  the  Americans  again  fled.  The  British  right  wing  got 
entangled  in  the  woods,  and  did  not  participate  in  the  subsequent  engagement,  when  Greene 
checked  the  pursuers. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  British,  Washington,  with  Greene's  divi- 
sion of  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians,  pushed  forward  to  the  support  of  Sullivan,  leaving 
General  Wayne  at  Chad's  Ford  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Knyphausen.  When  the  first 
cannon-peals  from  the  Birmingham  meeting-house  broke  over  the  country,  Greene  pressed 
forward  to  the  support  of  the  right  wing.  His  first  brigade,  under  General  Weedon,'  took 
the  lead,  and  so  rapid  was  their  march  that  they  traveled  four  miles  in  forty  minutes.*  Be- 
tween Dilworth  and  the  meeting-house  they  met  the  flying  Americans,  closely  pursued  by 
the  British.  Greene,  by  a  skillful  movement,  opened  his  ranks  and  received  the  fugitives, 
then,  closing  them  again,  he  covered  their  retreat  and  checked  the  pursuers  by  a  continual 

^  The  place  where  the  hottest  of  the  conflict  occurred  was  between  the  Birmingham  meeting-house  and 
the  present  dwellings  of  Messrs.  Hibbert  Davis  and  Brinton  Jones.  Many  were  killed  near  the  meeting- 
house ;  and,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  several  bodies  were  found  south  of  the  meeting-house,  doubtless 
slain  in  the  retreat.  The  meeting-house  was  taken  possession  of  by  General  Howe,  and  used  as  an  hospi- 
tal. Several  of&cers  who  died  there  were  buried  in  the  grave-yard,  on  the  north  side  of  the  building.  A 
popular  tradition  asserts  that  Earl  Percy,  the  officer  who  commanded  the  retreat  from  Lexington,  was 
killed  in  this  engagement,  and  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  death  on  this  occasion.  Even  the  place 
where  he  was  said  to  be  buried,  near  the  entrance  gate  to  the  grave-yard  of  the  Birmingham  meeting- 
house, was  pointed  out  to  me.  This  is  not  correct.  The  earl  (who  was  afterward  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land) left  America  previous  to  this  battle.  He  died  in  England  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1817. 

'  The  bullet  passed  quite  through  his  leg.  He  met  a  surgeon  in  the  rear,  who  put  a  slight  bandage 
around  his  leg,  and  he  rode  to  Chester.  The  soldiers  were  retreating,  in  a  straggling  manner,  in  that  di- 
rection ;  and  La  Fayette  placed  a  guard  near  the  bridge,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  with  orders  to  stop 
all  the  retreating  soldiers  at  that  place.  His  wound  was  then  dressed,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Philadelphia,  from  whence,  af\er  a  few  days,  he  proceeded  to  Bristol.  When  Henry  Laurens  was 
on  his  way  to  York,  he  took  the  route  through  Bristol,  and  conveyed  La  Fayette  in  his  carriage  to  Bethle- 
hem, where  he  received  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Moravians.  There  he  remained  about  two  months,  till 
his  wound  was  sufficiently  healed  to  enable  him  to  join  the  army.  Laurens^s  kindness  was  long  remem- 
bered. When,  subsequently,  he  became  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  Marchioness  De  La  Fay- 
ette wrote  a  touching  letter  in  his  behalf  to  the  Count  De  Yergennes,  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  French  court 
in  procuring  the  release  of  Laurens. — ^Sparks^s  Wa$hingto%  v.,  456. 

'  George  Weedon  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  an  inn-keeper  at  Fredericksburg  before  the  war.* 
We  find  his  name  first  connected  with  military  afiairs,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Washington,  in  April,  1775, 
informing  him  that  the  Independent  Company  of  Fredericksburg  were  determined,  with  his  approbation,  to 
march  to  Williamsburg,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  powder  from  the  magazine  by  order  of  Governor  Don- 
more.  This  letter  vras  signed  by  himself,  Hugh  Mercer,  Alexander  Spottswood,  and  John  Willis.  He 
joined  the  Continental  army  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  in  February,  1777,  he  received  from  Congress 
a  commission  as  brigadier.  He  was  in  the  battles  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  In  consequence  of 
sbme  dissatisfaction  about  rank,  he  left  the  service  while  the  army  was  at  Valley  Forge.  He  resumed  the 
command  of  a  brigade  in  1780,  and  commanded  the  Virginia  militia  at  Gloucester,  during  the  siege  of 
Torktown,  in  October,  1781.  From  that  time  he  was  not  engaged  in  active  service  in  the  field.  I  have 
met  with  no  account  of  his  subsequent  career  and  death.  *  Gordon,  ii.,  225. 

*  Dr.  J.  F.  D.  Smyfh,  in  English  trsTeler  hi  America,  fai  giving  an  accotmt  of  Frederickibnrg,  says,  "I  put  up  at  the  inn  kept 
by  one  Weedon,  who  was  afterward  a  general  oflBoer  hi  the  American  army,  and  was  then  very  active  ud  zealoot  in  bkndiig 
the  flames  of  sedition." 
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fire  of  artillery.  At  a  nftrrow  defile  about  a  mils  from  the  meeting-house,  in  the  direction 
cf  Cheeter,  fianked  on  eaoh  tide  by  woods,  he  changed  his  front,  faced  the  enemy,  and  kept 
them  ftt  bay  while  the  retreating  party  retted 
and  formed  in  hi*  rear.  Greene  defended  thii 
pasa  with  great  skill  and  bravery  until  twi- 
light, when  the  pursoers  encamped  for  the 
night.  In  this  defense  the  brigades  of  Weed- 
on  and  Muhlenberg  were  greatly  diBtinguish- 
ed,  particularly  the  l«nth  Virginia  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Stevens,  and  a  PennByWaitia 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Stewart. 

We  have  observed  that  the  plan  of  the  en- 
emy was  to  attack  the  Americans  front  and 
rear  at  the  same  time,  by  Comwallis  gaining!: 
the  right  flank  of  the  patriots,  and  Knyphau- 
sen  crossing  the  Brandywiae  at  Chad's  Ford. 
The  firing  of  heavy  guns  on  the  American 
right  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  Gerroou 
general  to  ford  the  stream.  When  the  finttp 
commenced  at  the  Birmingham  meeting-hotue, 
Knypbausen  observed  the  departure  of  Greene's 
division,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  de- 
'  feose  of  the  passage  of  the  river.  He  immedi- 
ately made  a  proper  disposition  of  his  troops  for 
crossing.  Wayne  was  on  the  alert,  and,  the  mo- 
ment Knypbausen't   forces  moved  forward,  he 

'  Joan  Peteb  Gabhiel  Muhlenbeso  was  bom  ia  the  village  of  Trappe,  Montgomerj  county,  Penn- 
■jlTania,  on  (be  1st  of  October,  1746.  He  wu  the  sod  of  Henrj  Melcboir  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  tbe  founder 
oT  tbe  Lutbenui  Cbarch  in  Anterica ;  and  bis  mother  was  the  daughter  or  Conrad  Weiser,  a  celebrated  offi- 
cer and  Indian  ftgent  in  Feaaajlvonia.  Peter,  bis  eldest  boni,  was  dedicated  in  infancy  to  tbe  Church,  and 
be  was  educated  far  tbe  ministiy,  partly  in  tbia  conntry  and  partly  in  Europe.  He  was  ordained  a  minis- 
ter in  1T68,  and  commenoed  his  labors  in  Western  New  Jersey  the  following  year.  He  was  married  to 
Anna  Barbain  Meyer  in  1770.  In  order  to  lake  charge  of  a  congregation  in  Virginia,  to  which  he  bod 
been  called,  ha  went  to  London  in  1772,  to  receive  ordination  from  an  English  bishop.  Mr.  White  (aAer- 
ward  Bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania)  was  ordained  at  the  same  time  (tbe  23d  or  April,  1772)  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  In  his  Journal  Mr.  Muhlenberg  slates  that,  before  tbeir  retom  to  America,  he  and  Mr.  While 
atlended  the  theater  to  see  the  performance  of  Garriok,  then  in  tbe  height  of  his  career  as  an  actor.  Re- 
laming  to  Amerios,  he  assumed  ministerial  duties  at  Woodstock,  in  Virginia,  where  he  soon  became  a  lead- 
ing spirit  among  those  who  ojiposed  British  oppression.  In  1774,  he  was  chainnan  of  the  committee  of 
safety  in  his  county,  and  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  At  the  (Hose  of  1775,  he 
was  elected  colonel  of  a  Virguiia  regiment,  and  laid  aside  his  pastoral  oharacter.  In  conohldiDg  his  fare- 
well sermon,  he  said,  thai,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  "  tbere  was  a  time  for  sU  tbinffs;  a  time  to 
preach,  snd  a  time  to  pray,  b«l  those  times  had  passed  away;"  and  then,  in  a  voice  that  echoed  like  a 
trumpec-blast  through  the  church,  he  said,  "  that  there  was  a  time  to  fight,  and  that  time  had  now  come  1" 
Then,  laying  astda  bis  sacerdotal  gown,  be  stood  before  his  Sock  in  the  full  regimental  dress  of  a  Virginia 
colonel.  He  ordered  the  drums  Co  be  beaten  at  the  ohnrcb  door  for  recruits;  and  almost  his  entire  male 
tndience  capable  of  bearing  arms  joined  bis  standard.  Nearly  three  hundred  men  enlisted  nnder  bis  ban- 
ner on  thai  day.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  Charleston  in  1776,  and  served  with  fidelity  in  the  Southern 
campaign  that  year.  Congress  promoted  him  to  tbe  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  February,  1777,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  ail  lbs  Continental  iroops  of  Che  Virginia  lino  in  that  slate.  He  joined  the 
amy  under  Washington,  sC  Middlebrook,  in  May  following,  and  was  with  the  chief  in  all  bis  movements 
nncil  1779,  inolnding  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germoncown,  tbe  snflerings  et  Whitemarsh  and  Valley 
Forge,  tbe  conflict  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  and  tbe  caplnre  of  Stony  Pobt.  At  Ihe  eloae  of  that  year 
he  was  directed  to  take  command  of  the  troops  in  Virginia,  irbere  he  waa  very  active  until  the  Btlsok  of 
Comwallis  at  Yorktown.  In  thai  battle  and  victoij  General  Muhlenberg  participated.  At  the  close  of  Ihe 
war,  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  He  removed  to  Peonsylvania,  and  in  various  civil  ca- 
paciiies  served  that  state.  He  wss  a  member  of  tbe  first  and  thiid  Congress,  and  in  1801  was  elected  a 
United  States  senator.  Tbe  same  year  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the  internal  revenue  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  lfl02  was  made  colleotM  ^  the  port  of  Philadelphia.     He  remained  in  that  office  until  bis  death, 

n.  M 
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PMMge  of  the  Brandywine  by  Knypbmnten.     BraTery  of  Wayne.     Genera)  Retreat  of  the  AmericaBt.     Reaolt  of  fite  Battle. 

opened  upon  him  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  his  intrenchments  and  the  hattery  near 
Chad's  house.  Although  in  no  condition  to  oppose  nearly  one  half  of  the  British  army,  he 
stood  firm  at  first,  and  gallantly  confronted  the  heavy  and  steadily  progressing  columns. 
But,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Sullivan  at  Birmingham  meeting-house,  and 
discovering  that  a  considerahle  force  of  the  enemy,  who  had  penetrated  the  woods,  were 
coming  out  upon  his  flank,  Wayne  ordered  a  retreat.  This  was  accomplished  in  great  dis- 
order, leaving  his  artillery  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands  of  KnyphauKn.  They  re- 
treated, in  broken  columns  and  confused  fragments,  behind  the  division  of  Greneral  Greene, 
then  gallantly  defending  the  pass  near  Dilworth,  and  joined  the  other  defeated  troops.  The 
approach  of  night  ended  the  whole  conflict.  The  Americans  retreated  to  Chester  that  night, 
where  they  rendezvoused,  and  the  next  day  marched  toward  Philadelphia,  and  encamped 
near  Germantown.  General  Armstrong,  who  was  stationed  at  Pyles's  Ford,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  the  action.  The  British  remained  upon  the  field,  near  Dilworth,  Howe 
taking  up  his  quarters  at  Gilpin's,  a  few  miles  from  Chad's  Ford.' 

Military  men,  when  considering  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  have  questioned  the  judgment 
of  Washington  in  incurring  the  great  risk  incident  to  a  disparity  in  numbers  and  discipline. 
The  numbers  engaged  in  the  action  have  never  been  accurately  ascertained.  The  British 
efiective  force,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  was  probably  not  less  than  seventeen  thousand  men, 
while  that  of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  eleven  thousand,  and  many  of  these  were  raw 
militia.  Washington  was  aware  of  the  expectations  of  Congress  and  the  whole  country, 
and  wisely  considered  that  a  defeat  in  battle  would  be  less  depressing  upon  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  people,  than  permitting  the  enemy  to  march,  without  opposition,  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Philadelphia,  then  the  political  metropolis  of  America.  Influenced  by  these  consid- 
erations, he  resolved  to  fight  the  enemy  ;  and  had  not  conflicting  intelligence  perplexed  and 
thwarted  him  in  his  plans,  it  is  probable  that  victory  would  have  crowned  the  American 
army.  The  result  was  disastrous,  and  many  noble  patriots  slept  their  last  sleep  upon  the 
battle-field  that  night.* 

which  occurred  at  his  country  seat,  near  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  of  October  (his  birth-day),  1807,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one  years.  His  grave  is  near  the  village  church  where  he  was  baptized,  and  a  simple  monu- 
ment bears  this  inscription :  **  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  bom  October  Ist, 
1746 ;  died  October  1st,  1807.  He  was  brave  in  the  field,  faithful  in  the  cabinet,  honorable  in  all  his  trans- 
actions, a  sincere  friend,  and  an  honest  man." 

The  portrait  here  given  is  copied,  by  permission  of  the  author,  from  an  engraving  in  the  Life  of  Peter 
Muhlenberg^  by  his  grandson,  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  Esq.,  from  which  I  compiled  this  brief  memoir. 

*  In  M.  Hilliard  d'Auberteuil's  work,  in  French,  published  in  1782,  entitled  "jEftoif  HUtoriquet  et  Polu 
tique  $ur  la  Revolution  de  VJlmerique  SeptentrionaU,^^  there  is  a  touching  story  of  a  scene  which  occurred 
near  the  Brandywine,  after  the  battle.  It  is  in  substance  as  follows :  A  beautiful  girl,  named  Molly  Har- 
vey, loved  a  young  patriot  soldier  by  the  name  of  Seymour.  Her  father  was  wealthy ;  the  young  man  was 
poor.  They  were  not  allowed  to  marry ;  and  young  Seymour,  determined  to  distinguish  himself,  went  to 
South  Carolina,  and  was  in  the  severe  battle  at  Sullivan's  Island.  He  afterward  joined  the  army  under 
Washington,  and  commanded  a  company  in  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine.  After  the  battle  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  three  days,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  Harvey,  near  by.  The  parents  consented  to 
the  marriage,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  The  friends  of  the  parties  were  assembled  under  the  trees, 
enjoying  the  festivity,  when  two  soldiers  from  the  British  army  approached,  and  attempted  to  make  Sey- 
mour their  prisoner.  A  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  bride  was  killed  by  a  bayonet-thrust.  The  day  of 
her  marriage  was  the  day  of  her  death.  Accompanying  the  story  is  a  beautiful  engraving,  representing 
the  sad  spectacle. 

'  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  several  engagements  on  the  11th  is  not  known.  Wash- 
ington was  unable  to  make  a  return  of  the  American  loss  on  account  of  the  confusion  which  followed  the 
defeat,  many  of  the  militia  companies  being  thinned  by  desertion ;  and  Howe's  estimates  were  only  conjec- 
tural. General  Greene  estimated  the  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  at  aboat 
1200 ;  that  of  the  royal  army  nearly  800.  Howe  reported  his  loss  at  90  killed,  488  wounded,  and  six  mist- 
ing. He  also  stated  the  loss  of  the  Americans  at  300  killed,  600  wounded,  and  400  taken  prisoners ;  aboat 
the  number  estimated  by  Greene.  The  Americans  also  lost  ten  small  field-pieces,  and  a  howitzer.  Many 
French  officers  were  engaged  in  the  action.  The  Baron  De  St.  Ouary,  serving  as  a  volunteer,  was  taken 
prisoner.  Captain  Louis  de  Fleury,  the  hero  of  Stony  Point,  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  His  bravery 
commanded  the  admiration  of  Washington.  Two  days  after  the  battle,  Congress  ordered  another  horse  to 
be  presented  to  De  Fleury 
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Washington  again  made  Dictator.  Attempt  to  attack  the  Britiih  Armj,  Do  Coadray.  Patriotiam  of  the  Iirada. 

Congress  was  not  dismayed  by  the  disaster  on  the  Brandy  wine,  but  were  nerved  to  new 
exertions.  They  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  power  in  strengthening  the  army  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  for  that  purpose  Washington  was  directed  to  order  fifteen  hundred  troops  of  Put- 
nam's division,  on  the  Hudson,  to  march  immediately  to  the  Delaware,  while  the  militia  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  states  were  summoned  to  join  the  army.  Anticipating  the 
necessity  of  leaving  Philadelphia,  and,  perhaps,  of  a  temporary  speedy  dissolution.  Congress 
voted  to  enlarg^e  the  powers  of  Washington,  and  he  was  partially  reinvested  with  the  dic- 
tatorial character,  first  conferred  upon  him  before  the  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Trenton  in 
1776.'  Nor  was  Washington  himself  dispirited.  Allowing  his  troops  one  day  for  rest  and 
refreshments  at  German  town,  he  recrossed  the  Schuylkill,*  for  the  purpose  of  September  15, 
giving  the  enemy  battle  even  upon  the  field  of  his  late  defeat,  if  his  camp  yet  ^^^' 

remained  there.     He  took  the  Lancaster  road,  and  the  next  day  met  the  enemy  not  far  from 
the  Warren  tavern,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.     Howe  had  left  his 
encampment  near  the  Brandy  wine,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Goshen  (West  Ches-        P  m   r 
ter)  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Americans.*     By  a  quick  maneuver,  he  gained 

The  day  after  the  battle,  Howe  wrote  to  Washington*  informing  him  that  the  wounded  Americans  were 
so  numerous  that  his  surgeons  could  not  attend  to  them,  and  offering  to  receive  any  surgeons  the  American 
chief  might  send.  Doctors  Rush,  Leiper,  Latimer,  and  Willet,  with  their  attendants,  were  sent  back  to 
take  care  of  them. 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution  :  ^^Retolved,  That  General  Washington  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  suspend  all  officers  who  misbehave,  and  to  fili  up  all  vacancies  in  the  American  army  under  the 
rank  of  brigadiers,  until  the  pleasure  of  Congress  shall  be  communicated ;  to  take,  wherev<er  he  may  be,  all 
such  provisions  and  other  articles  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  army  under 
his  command,  paying  or  giving  certificates  for  the  same ;  to  remove  and  secure,  for  the  benefit  of  the  own- 
ers, all  goods  and  effects  which  may  be  serviceable  to  the  enemy ;  provided  that  the  powers  hereby  vested 
shall  be  exercised  only  in  such  parts  of  these  States  as  may  be  within  the  circumference  of  seventy  miles 
of  the  head-quarters  of  the  American  army,  and  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  space  of  sixty  days,  unless 
Nooner  revoked  by  Congress." — JoumaU,  iii.,  318.  The  last  clause  was  important,  for  there  were  a  great 
number  of  disaffected  persons  who  preferred  to  have  their  property  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  con- 
tribute to  their  support. 

'  Monsieur  Du  Coudray,  a  French  officer,  who  had  just  obtained 
permission  to  join  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  set  off*  with  a  party  of 
French  gentlemen  to  overtake  Washington.     Du  Coudray  rode  a 
young  and  spirited  mare.     As  he  entered  upon  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  to  cross  the  Schuylkill,  she  went  out  to  the  ex- 
treme end,  and  into  the  river,  with  her  rider  on  her 
back.    Du  Coudray  was  drowned.    Congress  ordered 
(September  17)  his  corpse  to  be  interred  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  honors  of  war. 

'  The  evening  after  the  battle,  a  party  of  British  were  sent  to  Wilmington  to  seize  Governor  M^Kinley, 
and  seciure  such  plunder  as  might  fall  in  their  way.  They  took  the  governor  from  his  bed,  and,  seizing  a 
shallop,  which  was  lying  in  the  stream,  laden  with  the  valuable  effects  of  the  people,  together  with  the  pub- 
lic records  of  the  county,  a  large  quantity  of  public  and  private  money,  all  the  papers  and  certificates  be- 
longing to  the  loan  and  treasury  offices  there,  with  plate  and  jewels,  returned  to  the  camp.  The  whole 
country  was  in  a  state  of  terror ;  and  while  the  victorious  Britons  were  on  their  march  toward  Philadel- 
phia, all  lower  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  eminent  for  the  loyalty  of  their  inhabitants.  There  were, 
however,  noble  exceptions.  The  patriotism  of  the  Israels,  and  the  bold  heroism  of  Hannah  Irwin  Israel, 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Israil  Israel,  her  husband,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  of  course 
a  marked  man.  Betrayed  by  his  Tory  neighbors,  he  and  his  wife's  brother  were  made  prisoners,  and  taken 
on  board  the  Roebuck  frigate,  lying  in  the  Delaware,  in  sight  of  his  house,  for  trial.  He  was  treated  harsh- 
ly ;  his  bed  was  a  coil  of  ropes  on  deck ;  his  food  of  the  meanest  kind.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  tooner  drive  hit  cattle  a$  a  present  to  General  Washington,  than  to  receive  thousands 
of  dollars  in  British  gold  for  them.  On  being  informed  of  this,  the  British  commander  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  to  go  to  his  meadows,  in  full  view,  and  seize  and  slaughter  his  cattle  then  feeding  there. 
His  young  wife  (only  nineteen  years  of  age)  saw  her  husband  and  brother  taken  to  the  frigate,  and  she  also 
saw  the  movement  of  the  plunderers.  She  guessed  their  purpose  when  she  saw  the  soldiers  land.  With 
a  boy  eight  years  old,  she  hastened  to  the  meadow,  cast  down  the  bars,  and  began  driving  out  the  cattle 
The  soldiers  told  her  to  desist,  and  threatened  to  shoot  her.  "  Fire  away !"  cried  the  heroic  woman. 
They  fired,  and  the  balls  flew  thickly  but  harmlessly  around  her.  The  shield  of  God's  providence  was  over 
her,  and,  though  the  cowardly  soldiers  flred  several  shots,  not  one  gprazed  her.  The  cattle  were  all  saved, 
and  the  discomfited  marauders  returned  to  the  frigate.  The  trial  of  Israel  took  place.  A  kind-hearted 
^ilor  a^ed  him  if  he  was  a  Fret^mason.     He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  was  informed  that  a  Lodgt 
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the  high  ground  near  tho  White  Horse  tavern  with  a  part  of  his  army,  aod  turned  the  right 
flank  of  the  Americana,  while  the  main  body  advanced  toward  the  left.  Skirmishing  com- 
menced between  the  advanced  guards  of  the  two  armies,  and  a  general  battle  appeared  about 
to  ensue,  when  a  terrible  storm  of  rain  (already  noticed  on  page  1 0  9),  accompanied  by  hcav^- 
thuniter,  broke  upon  the  belligerents,  and  bo  injured  their  ammunition  that  they  wore  obliged 
to  defer  the  battle.  Washington  found  his  loss  of  ammunition  to  be  so  great,  that  prudence 
forbade  a  present  engagement  with  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  withdrew  his  army,  and 
filed  ofi"  toward  Reading.  Wayne,  in  the  mean  while,  was  hanging  upon  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  sulTered  the  defeat  at  Paoli.  Washington  retired  to  Yellow  Springs  and  War* 
wick,  among  the  range  of  mountains  which  extend  to  Valley  Forge,  and  passed  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Parker's  Ford.  The  subsequent  movements  of  the  two  armies— the  battles  of  Ger- 
mantown,  Red  Bank,  and  Fort  Mifflin ;  the  encamprntint  at  Whitemarsh  and  Valley  Forge : 
the  evBCuatioD  of  Philadelphia  by  the  enemy  the  following  spring,  and  the  battle  of  Uon- 
mouth  which  ensued,  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

We  will  now  close  the  chronicle,  finish  the  sketch  of  the  Birmingham  meeting-house, 
printed  on  page  375,  and,  leaving  the  venerated  fane  with  its  interesting  associations,  ride 
to  Oilworth  to  dine. 

About  half-way  between  the  meeting-house  and  Dilworth,  and  one  hundred  rods  west- 
ward of  the  road,  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Bennet,  is  the  place  where  La  Fayette  was 
wounded.  The  ground  is  very  ondulating  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  scene  of  the  battle  of  Bran- 
dywine  is  a  broken  but  very  fertile  coaatry,  highly  cultivated,  and  remarkable  for  the  good 
character  of  its  inhabitants  They  were  chiefly  Quakers  during  the  Revolution  ;  and  their 
decendants,  professing  the  same  faith  and  discipline,  own  a  large  portion  of  the  land  at 
present. 

From  Dilworth  we  proceeded  toward  Chad's  Ford,  by  the  way  of  Brinton's  Milbi.  Upon 
the  brow  of  an  eminence  near  the  mills,  and  overlook- 
ing the  Brandywine,  the  old  Brinton  mansion  (26  on 
the  map)  was  yet  standing,  a  gray  and  moss-grown 
relio  of  the  war.  In  the  gable  toward  the  river  is  a 
hole  made  by  the  passage  of  a  cannon-ball,  fired  from 
Knyphausen'g  batteries  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bran- 
dywine. About  a  mile  below  it,  upon  a  road  running 
parallel  with  the  river,  is  Chad's  house,  a  small  stone 
building,  and  another  relic  of  the  Revolution.  It  i* 
upon  a  slope  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  The  sketch 
here  given  was  made  from  the  highway,  looking  north- 
east. Upon  a  loftier  knoll,  a  few  rods  south  of  Chad's, 
is  the  place  where  Wayne  stationed  Proctor  with  his 
artillery.  It  was  an  eligible  point  for  commanding 
Chu's  House  ^^'^  passage  of  the  ford. 

Turning  eastward  from  the  road  leading  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Brandywine  at  the  ford,  I  visited  the  head-quartera  of  Washington  (22  on 
the  map),  delineated  on  the  opposite  page,  then  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Eing,  now  the 
dwelling  of  Joseph  P.  Harvey.  It  is  somewhat  modernized,  but  its  general  aspect  is  the 
same  as  when  the  patriot  chief  occupied  it,  Mr.  Harvey  gave  me  a  grape-shot  which  wai 
plowed  up  on  his  farm  a  few  weeks  before.     Hundreds  of  pounds  of  cannon-balls  have  been 

vrss  10  be  held  on  board  the  vessel  thai  night,  the  officers  being  Masons.  The  trial  ended,  and  the  life  of 
(trael  waa  in  jeopardy.  Ha  made  a  manly  defense  before  the  court,  and,  when  oppDitunity  offered,  he  gave 
I  sign  of  the  brotherhood.  It  was  reco^^nized  ;  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  officers  was  changed  10  kind- 
jess  i  the  Tory  witnesses  were  reprinuinded  far  seeking  the  harm  of  an  honorable  man ;  presents  were 
prspared  for  his  heroio  wife ;  and  himself  and  brother  were  sent  on  shore  in  a  splendid  barge,  and  set  at 
liberty.  The  records  of  the  Grand  Lod|;e  of  Pennsylvania  bear  teatimony  that  Mr.  Israel  (who  waa  many 
yean  Grand_ Master)  waa  saved  from  an  ignominious  death  by  the  ose  of  masonic  signs, — See  Mrs.  Ellet^ 
Womtn  n/tht  Rrvijution,  i.,  155.  ^ 
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foDDd  in  the  Ticinity  of  Chad's  Ford,  and  are  now  preserved  by  relic -ieekers.  From  Wash- 
ington'* temporary  residence  I  rode  to  the  reputed  quarters  of  La  Fayette  (21),  situated  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  east  of  Chad's 
Ford  ;  and  thence,  up  the  New  Road, 
to  George  Gilpin's,  the  quarters  of  Howe 
after  the  battle.  From  the  field  where  . 
Mr.  Gilpin  and  his  sons  were  at  work, 
I  made  the  sketch  printed  on  page  17  2, 
and  there  parting  company  with  Mr. 
Townsend,  my  cicerone  over  the  battle- 
ground of  the  Erandywine,  I  turned  my 
face  toward  Kennet  Square,  with  my 
back  to  the  keen  northeast  wind.  It 
\tas  nearly  four  o'clock  when  I  reached 
Chad's  Ford.  The  clouds  were  deep- 
ening, and  every  aspect  of  nature  was 
dreary.  I  alighted,  tied  my  horse  to  a 
.  bar-post,  and,  shivering  with  cold,  stood 

upon  the  hank  of  the  congealing  stream, 
and  sketched  the  picture  on  page  173 — giving  it  the  efiects  of  sunlight  and  foliage  as  in 
pleasant  lummer  time,  after  a  warm  supper  at  Kennet  Square.  The  shadows  of  evening 
were  coming  on  when  I  crossed  the  Erandywine,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  see  objects  clearly 
when  I  passed  the  old  Kennet  meeting-houso  and  Welsh's  tavern,  places  of  historic  interest 
upon  the  highway.  I  arrived  at  Kennet  Square,  seven  miles  west  of  the  Erandywine,  at 
about  half-past  five  o'clock,  and  passed  the  night  at  Wiley's  tavern,  a  venerable  edifice,  in 
which  Howe  had  bis  quarters  while  his  army  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity. 

I  arose  at  daybreak.  In  anticipation  of  beholding  a  furious  snow-storm,  for  the  wind  roared 
in  the  spacious  chimneys,  and  the  neighboring  shutters  and  sign-boards  were  beating  a  tat- 
loo.  But  the  wind  had  changed  to  the  southeast,  and,  though  blowing  with  the  fury  of  a 
December  tempest,  it  was  as  warm  as  the  breath  of  early  spring.  I  breakfasted  early,  and 
departed  for  Elkton,  twenty-four  miles  distant,  with  a  prospect  of  receiving  a  drenching,  for 
scads,  dark  and  billowy,  came  up  from  the  ocean  upon  the  wings  of  the  gale  like  a  flock  of 
monster  birds.  I  had  just  passed  the  "  Hammer  and  Trowel"  inn,  a  few  miles  from  Ken- 
net, when  a  thick  mist  came  sweeping  over  the  hills  in  the  van  of  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
rain.  For  more  than  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  the  "  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,"  and 
that  .^olus  and  Jupiter  Pluvius  were  joined  ia  merry-making  upon  the  earth.  The  huge 
leafless  oaks  in  the  forests  swayed  to  and  fro  like  the  masts  and  spars  of  tem pest-tossed  na- 
vies ;  and  a  thousand  turbid  streamlets  poured  from  the  hill-sides,  and  made  rivers  of  the 
gentle  water-courses  in  the  vales.  Twice,  while  passing  over  a  lofty  hill,  I  felt  my  wagon 
lifted  from  the  ground  by  the  wind,  its  spacious  cover  acting  like  a  parachute.  The  storm 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  arose,  and,  when  I  reached  New  London  (a  village  of  some  twenty 
houses),  about  ten  miles  from  Kennet  Square,  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  winds'  were  hushed. 
A  brilliant,  mild  afternoon  made  the  ride  from  New  London  to  Elkton  a  delightful  one. 
and  fully  compensated  for  the  suffering  of  the  morning.  The  country  is  hilly,  until  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  head  of  the  Elk,  when  it  becomes  flat,  and  marshy,  and  penetrated  by 
deep  estuaries  of  the  bay  and  river. 

Elkton  (the  "Head  of  Elk"  of  the  Hevolution)  is  an  old  town,  the  capital  of  Cecil  county, 
in  Maryland.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Elk  River,  the  upper 
portion  of  Chesapeake  Eay,  and  at  the  head  of  tide-water.  The  rail-way  from  Philadelphia 
to  Baltimore  passes  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town.  Hera  the  British  made  their  first  halt, 
after  leaving  the  place  of  debarkation  at  Turkey  Point,  twelve  miles  below ;  and  Elkton 
may  be  considered  the  dividing  point,  in  the  military  operations  of  the  Revolution,  between 
the  North  and  South.     The  accompanying  map,  divided  by  tho  Delaware  Rirer,  with  New 
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An  Evening  on  the  Chesapeake. 


Baltimore 


Jersey  on  the  right  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  left,  is  introduced  to  exhibit  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  principal  places  in  those  two  states,  from  Am- 
boy  to  Elkton,  mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  and  made 
memorable  by  military  events. 

My  tarry  at  Elkton  was  brief.     While  Charley  (my 
horse)  was  **  taking  a  bite"  at  an  inn  stable,  I  made 
inquiry  of  the  post-master  and  other 


citizens,  concerning  vestiges  of  the 


Revolution,  and 
ascertained  that 
nothing  was  visible 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Elk- 
ton except  the  water,  and  the 
fields,  and  the  hills  on  which  Howe 
encamped,  some  two  miles  from  the 
town.  The  place  of  the  debarkation  of 
the  British  was  Turkey  Point,  a  cape  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Elk  River  and  the  broad 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna,  twelve  miles  below  the  village.  In- 
formed that  the  enemy  cast  up  no  intrenchments,  and,  consequent- 
ly, left  no  tangible  marks  of  their  presence  there,  and  assured  that  a 
fine  view  of  the  Point  might  be  obtained  from  the  steam-boat,  when  go- 
ing down  the  Chesapeake,  I  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  a  distant  observation.  I  accord- 
ingly rode  to  Frenchtown,  three  miles  below  Elkton,  whence  the  boats  connecting  with  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  rail-way  depart  for  Baltimore ;  *<  took  tea"  with  a  widow  lady, 
residing  in  a  fine  brick  dwelling  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  just  before  sunset,  embarked. 
Charley  was  restive  when  walking  the  plank,  but,  using  all  the  philosophy  he  possessed,  he 
soon  decided  that  the  hubbub  in  the  steam-pipe  was  harmless,  and  his  footing  on  deck  se- 
cure. These  problems  settled,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  evening  voyage  quite  as  much  as  the 
bipeds  around  him.  It  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  evening.  When  the  George  Washington 
cast  off  her  moorings,  the  last  gleams  of  the  evening  sun  gilded  the  hills  of  Delaware,  and, 
while  passing  Turkey  Point,  the  scene  was  truly  gorgeous.  The  tall  trees  of  the  cape  were 
sharply  penciled  upon  a  back-ground  of  blended  ruby,  orange,  gold,  purple,  and  azure,  glow- 
ing like  opal,  and  spreading  over  many  degrees  of  the  western  horizon  ;  while  above,  far  up 
in  the  dark  blue,  was  the  crescent  moon,  with  Jupiter  in  her  lap,  beaming  so  brightly  that 
he  cast  a  line  of  silver  light  upon  the  calm  waters  of  the  bay.  "Both  had  gone  down  behind 
the  hills  when  we  passed  North  Point^  light-house,  and  entered  the  Patapsco.     We  arrived 

'  North  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Patapsco,  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle  between  the  Amer* 
icans,  under  General  Striker,  and  the  British,  under  General  Ross,  in  September,  1814.  The  Americanit 
were  defeated,  and  the  British  lost  their  commander-in-chief.  In  1815,  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  erected  a 
monument  on  the  corner  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  Streets,  in  memory  of  those  Americans  who  fell  in  that  en- 
gagement, and  also  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  M'Henry,  the  next  day.  This  monument  was  planned 
by  Maximilian  Godefroy,  and  erected  under  his  supervision.  It  is  entirely  of  pure  white  marble,  and  rests 
upon  a  square  plinth,  or  terrace,  of  the  same  material,  forty  feet  square,  and  four  feet  in  height.  From 
this  platform  rises  a  square  Egyptian  basement,  entirely  rusticated,  to  indicate  strength.  It  is  oomposed 
of  eighteen  layers  of  stone,  to  signify  the  number  of  states  which  formed  the  confederacy  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  thus  commemorated.  This  basement  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice,  each  of  the  four  angles  of  which 
bears  an  elegantly  executed  griffin.  A  winged  globe  adorns  each  center  of  the  Egyptian  cornice,  sym- 
bolical of  eternity  and  the  flight  of  time.  On  each  of  the  four  fronts  of  the  basement  is  a  false  door,  Uko 
those  of  ancient  ceno^phs.  Three  steps  ascend  to  these  doors,  and  indicate  the  three  years*  duration  of 
the  war.     The  shaft  represents  an  enormous  fasces,  symbolical  of  unUm^  the  rods  of  which  are  boond  with 
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Battle  MoDument  at  Baltimore. 


at  Baltimore,  sixty-eight  miles  from  Elkton,  at  ten  o'clock.  The  city  was  in  a  tumult.  A 
destructive  fire  was  raging ;  and  the  grand  diapason  of  the  trumpet  shouts  of  the  firemen 
and  the  clangor  of  hells  met  us  upon  the  waters,  almost  as  far  distant  as  the  lurid  glare  of 
the  flames. 

"  Oh  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 

Of  despair ! 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar ! 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 

On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air ! 

In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  afTright ! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 

Out  of  tune. 
In  a  clamorous  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire.'' 

Edgaji  a.  Poe. 

1  had  traveled  since  dawn,  by  land  and  water,  in  rain  and  sunshine,  full  ninety  miles  ;  and 
it  was  a  pleasant  thought  that  to-morrow  would  be  the  Sabbath — a  day  of  rest. 

fillets.  Upon  these  fillets,  inscribed  in  letters  of  bronze,  are  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  defense  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  Around  the  top  of  the  fasces  are  two  wreaths ;  one  of  laurel,  the  other  of  cypress,  in- 
dicating glory  and  grief.  Between  these  wreaths  are  the  names  of  the  officers  who  were  killed,  inscribed 
in  bronze  letters.  The  fasces  is  ornamented  with  two  epic  sculptures,  in  low  relief ;  one  representing  the 
battle  at  North  Point,  the  other  a  battery  of  Fort  M^Henry.  On  the  east  and  west  fronts  are  lachrymal 
umtj  emblematic  of  regret  and  sorrow.  Beneath  the  epic  sculptures  are  inscriptions,  as  follows :  North 
nde- — "Battle  of  North  Point,  12th  September,  A.D.  1814;  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  the  thirty-ninth."  South  side. — "  Bombardment  of  Fort  M'Henrt,  13th  September,  A.D.  1814 ; 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  thirty-ninth." 

The  basement  and  fasces  form,  together,  thirty-nine  feet.  Upon  the  top  is  a  beautifully-wrought  colossal 
statue.  It  is  a  female  figure,  intended  to  personify  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Upon  her  head  is  a  mural 
crown,  emblematic  of  cities ;  in  one  hand  she  holds  an  antique  rudder,  symbolic  of  navigation,  and  in  the 
other  she  raises  a  crown  of  laurel,  as  with  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head  she  looks  toward  the  fort  and 
battle-ground.  At  her  feet,  on  one  side,  is  the  American  eagle ;  on  the  other,  a  bomb-shell.  The  height 
of  the  monument,  including  the  statue,  is  fifty-two  feet,  two  inches. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  slain,  inscribed  upon  the  monument : 

Officers. — James  Lowry  Donaldson,  adjutant  27th  reg. ;  Gregorius  Andree,  lieut.  Ut  rifle  battalion; 
Levi  Claggett,  3d  lieut.^  Nicholson's  artillery. 

Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Privates. — John  Clemm,  T.  V.  Beaston,  S.  Haubert,  John  Jephson. 
T.Wallace,  J.  H.  Marriot  of  John,  E.  Marriot,  Wm.  Ways,  J.  Armstrong,  J.  Richardson,  Benjamin  Pond. 
Clement  Cox,  Cecelius  Belt,  John  Garrett,  H.  G.  M*Comes,  Wm.  M*Clellan,  John  C.  Bird,  M.  Desk,  Danl. 
Wells,  Jr.,  John  R.  Cop,  Benjn.  Neal,  C.  Reynolds,  D.  Howard,  Uriah  Prosser,  A.  Randall,  R.  R.  Cooksey. 
J.  Gregg,  J.  Evans,  A.  Maas,  G.  Jenkins,  W.  Alexander,  C.  Fallier,  T.  Bumiston,  J.  Dunn,  P.  Byard,  J.  Craig. 

Note.— At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  (page  41)  I  have  mentioned  soroe  of  the  operations  of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  under 
Simcoe,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  but  inadvertently  omitted  an  occurrence  in  which  Brigadier-general  Lacey,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  conspicuous.  It  occurred  on  the  first  of  May,  1778,  at  a  place  called  TAe  Crooked  Billet  (now  Hatborough), 
about  fourteen  roilea  fVom  Philadelphia.  There  General  Lacey  had  his  head-quarters.  His  command  were  encamped  there 
moet  of  the  time  during  many  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1778,  and  proved  a  great  annoyance  to  the  British  foraging  parties.  It 
waa  deemed  important  to  attack  and  disperse  these  troops,  and  that  service  the  active  Miyor  Simcoe,  with  his  Rangers,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Abercrombie,  with  light  Infkntry  and  cavalry,  aa  commander-in-chief,  attempted.  They  aurprised  General 
Lacey  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  May.  He  was  unsuspicious  of  an  enemy  until  they  were  within  two  hundred 
ysrda  of  his  camp.  He  was  in  bed,  and  by  the  time  he  was  In  his  saddle  the  enemy  were  within  musket  shot  of  his  quarters, 
and  attacked  him  flront  and  rear.  Retreat  was  his  only  chance  for  eafety,  for  the  number  of  the  enemy  was  overwhelming. 
To  accoropliah  that  incurred  the  necessity  of  severe  fighting.  He  literally  "  cut  his  way  through,"  and  skirmiahing  continued 
for  more  than  two  miles.  He  eucceeded  in  retreating  in  tolerable  order,  and  most  of  his  command  escaped.  General  Lacey's 
skill  and  bravery  on  this  occaaion  were  highly  commended. 

John  Lacey  was  bom  in  Bucka  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1755.  He  was  commisaioned  a  captain 
under  Wayne  early  in  1776,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  company  in  February  of  that  year.  He  was  made  sub-lieutenant  of 
Bucks  county  in  the  spring  of  1777,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  militia.  On  the  sixth  of  May  he  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  in  January,  1778,  waa  made  brigadier  general.  He  commanded  on  the  lines  between  the  British  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Americana  at  Valley  Forge,  and  waa  esteemed  by  Waahington  aa  one  of  the  moat  uaeAil  ofllcera  in  the  serv- 
ice. After  the  aflkir  at  The  Crooked  Billet^  above  noticed,  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Aaaembly  of  Pennaylvanla, 
and  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  Council,  where  he  served  three  yeara ;  at  the  aame  time,  he  pcofDrmed 
much  military  service.  After  the  war,  he  made  hia  reaidence  at  Pemberton ;  and  as  Justice  of  the  peace,  district  judge,  and 
legislator,  he  continued  in  public  lifb  until  the  last.    He  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1814,  ai  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years. 
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CHAPTER.  VIL 

"  Hear  Ihe  holj  Sabbath  belli, 
Sacred  bella  I 
Ob  wbal  a  world  of  peaceful  rett 

Their  melodj  protests  I 
How  sweetly  at  the  dawning 
or  a  pleasant  Sabbath  marning, 
Sounds  the  rhyming. 
And  the  chiminf; 

or  Ihe  bells  I"— H.  S.  Nows. 


UNDAY  Vas  as  mild  and  bright  in  Baltimore  aa  a  Sabbath  in  May,  although 
it  was  the  3d  of  December.  That  city  has  no  old  churchei  hallowed  by  th« 
presence  of  ihe  patriots  of  the  Rerolution. 
Annapolig  wai  the  only  city  in  Maryland, 
except  little  St.  Mary's,  on  ila  western  bor- 
der, when  the  battles  for  indepeniJenae  were 
fought;  and  "Baltimore  towne,"  though 
laid  out  as  early  aa  1729,  contained,  in 
1776,  less  than  one  hundred  houses..  It 
is  a  city  of  the  present ;  and  yet,  in  extent,  commerce, 
and  population,  it  is  the  third  city  of  the  republic,  num- 
bering now  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-dve  thousand  in- 
habitants.' 

I  passed  half  an  hour  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
during  the  matin  services.  Toward  noon  I  listened  to  a 
(lersuasive  sermon  from  the  lips  of  Doctor  Johns,  of  Christ 
Church  (brother  of  the  Virginia  bishop),  predicated  upon 
the  words  of  Moses  to  Hobah  ;'  employed  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  reading ;  and,  early  on  Monday  morning, 
started  out,  with  port-foUo  snd  pencil,  to  visit  the  celeb- 
rities of  tbo  city. 

The  noble  monument  erected  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
m  honor  of  Washington  is  the  object  of  first  and  greatest 
attraction  to  visitors.  It  stands  in  the  center  of  a  small 
square,  at  the  intersection  of  Monument  and  Charles 
Streets,  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city,  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  feet  above  tide-water.  It  is  composed  of  a 
base  of  white  marble,  fifty  feet  square,  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  Doric  column,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  height,  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  grad- 
ually tapering  upward  to  a  handsomely- formed  capital.  Wubdmtoh  Momruxr.' 

'  The  census  for  1850,  which  shows  this  lesolt,  also  exhibit!  s  case  of  remarkable  longevity  in  Batli- 
..  more.  Sukej  Wrigbt,  a  ootored  woman,  whose  age  is  well  certified,  was  then  120  years  old.  Shehada 
child  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  ibe  Revolntionary  war  broke  ont  in  ITTS. 

*  "  We  are  journeying  toward  tbe  land  of  wUoh  the  Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  you,  and  we  will  do  thee 
.good." — Nnmber;  x.,  29. 

'  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuioent:  Eait  front. — "To  Gzoroe  Wasbihotos,  by 
ths  Stale  of  Maryland.  .Bom  22d  Febmary,  1732.  Died  14th  December,  1799."  South  frotU. — "To 
(isoaoi  Washihoto;<,  President  of  the  Doited  States,  4(h  March,  17S9.     Relanied  to  Mount  Vernon,  4tli 
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Upon  the  top  is  a  statue  of  Washington,  by  Causici,  sixteen  feet  in  height,  which  is  reached 
by  a  winding  stair-way  on  the  interior.  It  represents  the  chief  in  the  act  of  resigning  his 
commission.  The  statue  cost  nine  thousand  dollars.  The  ground  on  which  the  monument 
stands  was  given  for  the  purpose  by  John  Eager  Howard,  the  *'  hero  of  the  Cowpens."  The 
corner  stone  of  the  monument  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  1815,  with  imposing  ceremonies. 
This  view  is  from  Monument  Street,  looking  northeast.  The  Battle  Monument,  near  Bar- 
num's  Hotel,  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  defense  of  Baltimore  in  1814.  is 
beautiful  and  chaste  in  design  and  execution,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  city.  It  cost  about 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  A  description  of  this  structure,  and  copies  of  the  inscriptions  upon 
it,  are  given  in  a  note  on  page  188. 

After  sketching  these  mementoes,  I  visited  the  rooms  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society, 
bearing  a  letter  of  mtroduction  to  its  president.  General  Smith,  a  son  of  Colonel  Samuel 
Smith,  the  hero  of  Fort  MifHin,  portrayed  on  page  90.  To  that  gentleman,  and  to  Pres- 
ident N.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College,  I  am  indebted  for  kind  attentions 
and  local  information.  The  Historical  Society  is  young,  but  vigorous  and  flourishing  Its 
collection  contains  but  few  relics  of  the  Revolution  worthy  of  special  notice.  There  is  an 
old  painting  representing  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  in  1781,  and  also  a  portrait  of  Governor 
John  Eager  Howard,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  One  of 
the  most  mteresting  relics  which  I  saw  during  my  tour  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  society — the  crimson  banner  of  the  Count  Pulaski,  beautifully  wrought  by  the  Mora 
vian  sisters,  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania.  Count  Pulaski  (whose  portrait  and  biogra- 
phy will  be  hereafter  given)  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1777,  just  aAer  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  in  which  he  participa- 
ted, and  was  honored  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry.  He  resigned  this  honor  within  a 
few  months,  and  asked  and  obtained  permission  from  Congress  to  raise  and  command  an 
independent  corps,  to  consist  of  sixty-eight  horse  and  two  hundred  foot.  The  mode  March  23, 
of  raising  these  was  left  to  the  direction  of  General  Washington.*  This  corps  was  ^^^• 
chiefly  raised,  and  fully  organized  in  Baltimore  in  1778.  Pulaski  visited  La  Fayette  while 
that  wounded  officer  was  a  recipient  of  the  pious  care  and  hospitality  of  the  Moravians  at 
Bethlehem.  His  presence,  and  eventful  history,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
that  community.  When  it  was  known  that  the  brave  Pole  was  organizing  a  corps  of  cav- 
alry in  Baltimore,  the  nuns,^  or  single  w(nnen  of  Bethlehem,  prepared  a  banner  of  crimson 

March,  1797."  Wett front. — "To  George  Washington.  Trenton,  25lh  December,  1776.  Yorktown, 
19th  October,  1781."  North  front. — "To  George  Washington.  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
armies,  15th  June,  1775.     Commission  resigned  at  Annapolis,  23d  December,  ^783." 

*  Joumalt  of  CongreUy  iv.,  127. 

'  The  word  nun,  as  applied  to  the  single  sisters  of  the  Moravian  sect,  has  a  different  meaning  than  when 
applied  to  the  recloses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  De  Chastellux,  who  visited  Bethlehem  in  1782, 
Hays  of  the  community :  "  Their  police,  or  discipline,  is  of  the  monastic  kind,  since  they  recommend  celi- 
bacy, but  without  enjoining  it,  and  keep  the  women  separate  from  the  men.  There  is  a  particular  house, 
also,  for  the  widows,  which  I  did  not  visit.  The  two  sexes  being  thus  habitually  separated,  none  of  those 
familiar  connections  exist  between  them  which  lead  to  marriage ;  nay,  it  is  even  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  sect  to  marry  from  inclination.  If  a  young  man  finds  himself  sufHciently  at  ease  to  keep  house  for  him- 
self, and  maintain  a  wife  and  children,  he  presents  himself  to  the  commissary,  and  asks  for  a  girl,  who,  after 
consulting  with  the  superintendent  of  the  women,  proposes  one  to  him,  which  he  may,  in  fact,  refuse  to  ac- 
cept ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  custom  to  choose  a  wife  for  himself.  Accordingly,  the  Moravian  colonies  have 
not  multiplied  in  any  proportion  to  the  other  American  colonies.  That  at  Bethlehem  is  composed  of  about 
six  hundred  persons,  more  than  half  of  whom  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy."  De  Chastellux  visited  the  "  house 
for  single  women,"  a  spacious  stone  edifice,  provided  with  well-heated  rooms  for  working  in,  and  a  large 
vaulted  chamber,  well  ventilated,  where  all  the  girls  slept  in  single  beds.  He  refers  to  their  skill  in  em- 
broidery. His  whole  account  of  his  visit  is  an  interesting  picture  of  the  simple  habits  of  the  Moravians. 
He  says  they  "  have  no  bishops,  being  governed  by  synods."  They  have  had  bishops  from  the  beginning, 
but  their  office  allows  them  no  elevation  of  rank  or  pre-eminent  authority ;  and  the  communities  are,  in- 
deed, governed  by  councils,  or  synods,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  different  congregations,  who  meet  in 
conference  once  in  seven  years.  There  are  two  bishops  in  the  United  States  at  present.  The  principal 
Moravian  establishments  are  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Salem,  in  North  Carolina.  Their  mar 
riage  and  other  customs  have  materially  changed  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
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silk,  with  designs  beautifully  wrought  with  the  needle  by  their  own  hands,  and  sent  it  to 
Pulaski,  with  their  blessing.  The  memory  of  this  event  is  embalmed  in  verse  by  Longfel- 
low, in  the  following  beautiful 

^'  Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns  at  the  Consecration  of  Pulaski's  Banner. 


"  When  the  dying  ftarae  of  day 

Through  the  chancel  shot  its  ray, 

Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 

Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head, 

And  the  censer  burning  swung, 

When  before  the  altar  hung 

That  proud  banner,  which,  with  pray'r, 

Had  been  consecrated  there ; 
And  the  nuns^  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the  while, 
Sung  low  in  the  dim  mysterious  aisle. 


Guard  it — God  will  prosper  thee  ! 
In  the  dark  and  trying  hour. 
In  the  breaking  forth  of  powV, 
In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men, 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 


(C  ( 


(( ( 


Take  thy  banner.     May  it  wave 
Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave. 
When  the  battlers  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  Sabbath  of  our  vale ; 
When  the  clarion's  music  thrills 
To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills ; 
When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes, 
And  the  strong  lance,  shivering,  breaks. 


(.  i 


Take  thy  banner ;  and,  beneath 
The  war-cloud's  encircling  wreath, 
Guard  it — till  our  homes  are  free — 


Take  thy  banner.     But,  when  night 
Closes  round  the  ghastly  fight, 
If  the  vanquish'd  warrior  bow. 
Spare  him — by  our  holy  vow } 
By  our  prayers  and  many  tears ; 
By  the  mercy  that  endears ; 
Spare  him — he  our  love  hath  shared ; 
Spare  him — as  thou  wouldst  be  spared. 

"  *  Take  thy  banner ;  and,  if  e'er 
Thou  should'st  press  the  soldier's  bier, 
And  the  muffled  drum  should  beat 
To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet, 
Then  this  crimson  flag  shall  be 
Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee.' 
And  the  warrior  took  that  banner  proud, 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud." 


Pulaski  received  the  banner  with  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  bore  it  gallantly  through 
many  a  martial  scene,  until  he  fell  in  conflict  at  Savannah  in  the  autumn  of  1779.  His 
banner  was  saved  by  his  first  lieutenant  (who  received  fourteen  wounds),  and  delivered  to 
Captain  Bentalon,  who,  on  retiring  from  the  army,  took  the  banner  home  with  him  to  Bal- 
timore.* 

When  oppression  began  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  general  resistance  throughout  the  colonies, 
*<  Baltimore  towne"  was  not  behind  its  sister  communities  in  zeal  and  action.  A  meeting 
•May  27.  was  held  there  in  1774,*  »  when  the  people  generally  agreed  to  support  non- 

b  November  12.  intercourse  measures.  Afterward  they  elected  a  Committee  of  Observation*  h 
and  also  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence.*  These  committees  were  exceedingly 
vigilant  and  active  in  watching  the  disafiected,  giving  information  of  importance  to  their 
brethren  abroad,  and  in  passing  intelligence  between  the  patriots  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
They  were  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  Loyalists  of  every  grade  came  under  their  surveil- 

Anburey  and  the  Baroness  Riedesel  were  also  in  Bethlehem,  and  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Mo- 
ravians. 

^  It  was  used  in  the  procession  that  welcomed  La  Fayette  to  that  city  in  1824,  and  was  then  deposited 
in  Peale's  Museum.  On  that  occasion,  it  was  ceremoniously  received  by  several  young  ladies.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Peale  presented  it  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  in  1844,  where  it  is  now  carefully  preserved 
in  a  glass  case.  But  little  of  its  former  beauty  remains.  It  is  composed  of  double  crimson  silk,  now  faded 
to  a  dull  brownish  red.  The  designs  on  each  side,  as  represented  on  the  following  page,  are  embroidered 
with  yellow^  silk,  the  letters  shaded  with  green.  A  deep  green  bullion  fringe  ornaments  the  edges.  The 
size  of  the  banner  is  twenty  inches  square.     It  was  attached  to  a  lanoe  when  borne  to  the  field. 

'  Andrew  Buchanan  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Robert  Alexander  clerk  or  secretary. 

'  This  committee,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  of  the  leading  men  of  Baltimore,  was  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters,  at  a  town  meeting,  regularly  assembled  at  the  court-house.  They  not  only  took  oognizanoe 
of  political  matters,  but  assumed  a  general  supervision  of  the  public  morals,  not  by  coercive  measures,  but 
by  advice.  Among  other  things,  they  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  fairs  in  Baltimore,  and  denoanced 
them  as  nuisances,  conducive  to  "  mischiefs  and  disorders,"  **  serving  no  other  purpose  than  debauching 
the  morals  of  their  children  and  servants,"  and  "  encouraging  riots,  drunkenness,  gaming,  and  the  vilest 
immoralities."  Horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  general  extravagance,  and  dissipation  were  inveighed  against, 
not  only  as  wrong,  but  as  derogatory  to  the  character  of  patriots  at  that  solemn  hour  (1775). 

^  The  following  are  the  names  of  this  committee :  Robert  Alexander,  Samuel  Purviance,  Jr.,  Andrew 
Buchanan,  Doctor  John  Boyd,  John  ^Moale,  Jeremiah  Townly  Chase,  William  Buchanan,  and  William  Lux. 
Four  members  constituted  a  quorum  for  the  transcu^tion  of  business. 
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lance.     The  Reverend  Mr.  EdmiBton,  pastor  of  St.  Thomas'a  parish, 
the  Committee  of  Observation,  on  a  charge  of  being  favorable  to 
the  Quebec  Act.     He  pleaded  guilty,  apologized,  and  was  for- 
given.    Other  suspected  Loyalists,  of  equal  standing,  were  ar- 
raigned, and  middlemen  soon  became  scarce.' 

I  have  mentioned  tbe  fact  (page  1 8)  that,  on  the  approach 
of  the  royal  troops  toward  the  Delaware,  in  1776,  Congress, 
then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  adjourned  to  Baltimore.  Their 
first  meeting  in  that  city,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  was  on  the 
20tli  of  December,  They  met,  and  continued  their  ses- 
sion in  the  spacious  brick  building  yet  standing  on  Balti- 
more, Sharpe,  and  Liberty  Streets.  The  Reverend  Patrick  Al- 
lison, first  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Baltimore,  and 
Keverend  W.White,  were  appointed  chaplains  on  the  23d.  It 
was  there,  on  the  27th  of  December,  two  days  after  the  battle 
at  Trenton,  that  Congress,  by  resolution,  delegated  so  much  of 
their  powers  to  Washington,  for  six  months,  as  made  him  a  mil- 
itary dictator,  a  fact  already  noticed  on  page  25.  Through 
a  local  committee  of  Congress,  left  in  Philadelphia,  efficient  co- 
operation with  the  army  was  secured,  and  the  whole  military  pni.uu'i  iuknu.i 
establishment,  as  wa  have  seen  (page    34),  was  placed  in  a 

hisher  and  more  effective  condition  than  it  had  been  since  the  organization  of  the  army. 

Congress  continued  in  session 
in  Baltimore  until  Friday,  the 
27th  of  February,  when  it  ad- 
journed to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  delegates  met  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday,  the  4th  of 
March. 

When  La  Fayette  passed 
through  Baltimore  on  his  way 
to  the  tiuld  of  his  conflicts  at 
the  South,  he  was  greeted  with 
the  greatest  respect  by  the  peo- 
ple. A  ball  was  given  in  his 
honor,  at  which  the  marquia  ap- 
peared sad.  "  Why  so  gloomy 
at  a  hall  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
gay  belles.  "  T  can  not  enjoy 
■ma  CoNtiuu  HOCTS-'  the  gayety  of  the  scene,"  re- 

plied La  Fayette,  "while  so 
many  of  the  poor  soldiera  are  without  shirts  and  other  necessaries."  "  We  will  supply 
them,"  was  the  noble  reply  of  the  ladies ;  and  the  gayety  of  the  ball-room  was  exchanged 
for  the  sober  but  earnest  services  of  the  needle.  They  assembled  the  next  day  in  great  num- 
bers to  make  up  clothing  for  the  soldiers,  of  materiaU  furnished  by  fathers  and  husbands.* 
One  gentleman,  out  of  his  limited  means,  gave  La  Fayette  five  hundred  dollars  to  aid  him 

'  Pnrviiinoe's  Ifarratim,  pages  12-13. 

'  On  one  side  of  the  banner  are  the  letters  U.  S.,  and,  in  a  circle  around  them,  the  words  Uictib  tiitds 
roscioR  :  "  Union  makei  Tslor  stronger."  The  letter  c  in  the  Isst  word  is  incorrect ;  it  ihould  be  t.  On 
Iheolhcriide,  in  the  center,  is  the  All-seeing  Eye,  with  the  worda  Now  iLius  sioiT  :   "No  other  gorems." 

'  This  TJew  is  from  Baltimore  Street,  lookitig  southeast.  The  front  on  the  left  is  on  Baltimore  Street  i 
the  other  is  on  Liberty  Street.  Its  first  story  is  now  used  for  commercial  purposes  ;  olherwiae  it  eihibtls 
the  same  eilemsl  appearance  as  when  Congrcsa  assembled  there. 

*  M'Sherrj's  Hitlory  of  Man/fani,  p.  839. 
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in  clothing  his  soldiers.  His  wife,  with  her  own  hands,  cut  out  five  hundred  pairs  of  pan- 
taloons, and  superintended  the  making  of  them.* 

In  the  passage  of  troops  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  Baltimore  was  oAen 
the  scene  of  activity  and  excitement ;  beyond  this,  it  has  but  little  military  history  connected 
with  our  subject.  Its  statesmen  and  soldiers  did  good  service  in  the  forum  and  in  the  field, 
and  their  names  and  deeds  are  conspicuously  recorded  in  various  portions  of  these  volumes. 
We  will  make  Annapolis,  the  old  capital  of  Maryland,  our  point  of  view,  in  taking  a  survey 
of  the  general  history  of  the  state,  for  that  city  was  the  soul  and  center  of  action  during 
the  Revolution. 
December  4,  ^  ^^^^  Baltimore  for  Annapolis,  thirty  miles  southward,  at  a  little  afler  three 

1848.  o'clock,  crossing  the  Patapsco  River  at  sunset,  upon  a  long,  rickety  draw-bridge, 

having  a  toll-gatherer  at  the  southern  end.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  moon  being  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  illumination  to  promise  a  fair  degree  of  light,  I  resolved  to  push  forward 
as  far  as  the  '<  half-way  house,"  fifteen  miles  from  Baltimore,  before  halting.  Soon  afler 
leaving  the  bridge,  the  road  penetrated  a  forest  of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  filled  with  those  beau- 
tiful evergreens,  the  laurel  and  the  holly.  Passing  several  cultivated  openings  where  the 
country  was  rolling,  I  reached  a  level,  sandy  region,  and  at  dark  entered  a  forest  of  pines, 
its  deep  shadows  relieved  occasionally  by  small  openings  recently  made  by  the  woodman's 
ax.  I  had  passed  only  two  small  houses  in  a  journey  of  six  miles,  and  without  seeing  the 
face  of  a  living  creature,  when  I  met  a  negro  man  and  woman,  and  inquired  for  the  "  half- 
way house."  The  woman  assured  me  that  it  was  two  miles  ahead ;  and,  in  the  plenitude 
of  her  kind  feelings,  promised  that  I  should  find  "  plenty  o*  liquor  dar."  After  driving  at 
least  four  miles,  I  perceived  that  I  had  "  run  oflT  the  track,"  mistaking  one  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  main  road  for  the  highway  itself  After  traversing  the  deep,  sandy  way, 
in  the  gloom,  until  almost  eight  o'clock,  when  traveler  and  horse  were  thoroughly  wearied, 
I  was  cheered  by  the  barking  of  a  dog.  and  in  a  few  moments  crossed  a  stream,  and  came 
in  sight  of  a  spacious  mansion,  surrounded  by  many  broad  acres  of  cultivation.  The  merry 
voices  of  children,  who  were  playing  in  the  lane,  were  hushed  as  I  halted  at  the  gate  and 
hailed.  A  servant  swung  it  wide  open  for  my  entrance,  and  when  I  asked  for  entertain- 
ment for  the  night,  the  kindest  hospitality  was  extended.  The  proprietor  of  the  plantation 
was  the  widow  of  a  Methodist  clergyman,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Severn  a  few  years  ago. 
Her  mother,  residing  with  her,  had  been,  in  former  years,  a  parishioner  of  my  own  pastor, 
the  Reverend  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.  This  fact  was  a  sympathetic  link  ;  and  a  home  feel- 
ing, with  its  gentle  influence,  came  over  me  as  the  evening  passed  away  in  pleasant  conver- 
sation. I  left  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  next  morning,  with  real  regret.  I  had 
there  a  foretaste  of  that  open  hospitality  which  I  experienced  every  where  at  the  South,  and 
must  ever  remember  with  gratitude. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  servant,  I  traversed  a  private  road,  to  the  public  one  leading  to 
Annapolis.  The  highway  passes  through  a  barren  region  until  within  two  miles  of  the 
town,  relieved,  occasionally,  by  a  few  cultivated  spots ;  and  so  sinuous  was  its  course,  that 
I  crossed  the  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  rail-way  seven  times  in  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles. 
The  deep  sand  made  the  journey  toilsome,  and  extended  its  duration  until  almost  an  hour 
past  meridian.. 

Annapolis  is  apparently  and  really  an  old  town.  Many  of  its  houses  are  of  the  hip-roofed 
style  of  an  earlier  generation,  with  the  distinctive  features  of  Southern  houses,  so  odd  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  eyes  of  a  Northern  man — the  chimneys  projecting  from  the  gable,  from  the 
ground  to  their  tops.  The  city  is  beautifully  located  on  the  south  branch  of  the  River  Sev* 
em,  upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  Acton's  and  Covey's  Creeks,  which  rise  within  half  a  mile 
of  each  other.     It  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  surrounding 


*  This  gentleman  was  Mr.  Poe.  His  widow,  the  lady  who  cut  ont  the  garments,  was  living  when  La 
Fayette  visited  Baltimore  in  1824.  Tbe  two  patriots  met,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  peculiar  interest. — 
See  Nilea't  Regitter,  24th  October,  1824. 
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country,  where  almost  every  diversity  of  picturesque  scenery  is  exhibited,  except  the  gran- 
deur of  lofty  mountains. 

Annapolis  was  erected  into  a  town,  port,  and  place  of  trade  in  1683,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Town  land  at  Proctor's,"  or  **  The  Town  land  at  Severn."  Eleven  years  afterward 
it  received  the  name  of  **  Anne  Arundle  Town,"  and  was  made  the  naval  station  of  the  in- 
fant colony,  and  the  seat  of  government.  It  received  the  name  of  Annapolis  (Anne's  city) 
in  1703,  which  was  given  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  England.  Be- 
fore noticing  the  associations  which  give  peculiar  interest  to  the  history  of  Annapolis,  let  us 
consult  the  chronicles  of  the  state. 

Maryland  was  settled  at  a  little  later  period  than  New  England.     The  London  Com- 
pany, of  which  Sir  George  Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore),  the  first  proprietor  of  Maryland,  was 
a  member,  claimed,  under  its  charter,  the  whole  of  the  vast  region  from  the  head  of 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bayft— the  boundary  line  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
New  Netherlands— to  an  undefined  boundary  south  and  west.     Calvert  was  a  young  man 
of  good  birth  and  fine  talents.     He  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  (afterward  Earl  of  Salisbury),  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  under  James  the  First. 
Calvert  was  appointed  by  Cecil  his  private  secretary,*  which  office  he  held  for  several 
years.     Cecil  died  in  1612.     Calvert  appears  to  have  won  the  esteem  of  his  king, 
for,  in  1617,  James  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  him,  appointed  him  clerk  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and,  two  years  later,  made  him  principal  secretary  of  state,  as  successor 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lake.     In  1624,  Calvert  resigned  his  office,  not,  as  Fuller  says,  because 
**  he  freely  confessed  himself  to  the  king  that  he  was  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  so  that  he 
must  be  wanting  to  his  trust,  or  violate  his  conscieifce  in  discharging  his  office,"*  for  he  was 
doubtless  a  Roman  Catholic  from  his  earliest  youth,  if  not  bom  in  the  bosom  of  that  Church, 
but  probably  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  personal  attention  to  schemes  of  foreign  coloniza- 
tion, in  which  he  was  interested.     On  retiring  from  the  secretary's  office,  the  king  continued 
hipi  a  privy  counselor,  granted  him  a  tract  of  land  in  Longford,  Ireland, b  with  a  pen- 
sion of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  created  him  *'  Lord  Baltimore,  of  Baltimore,  Ireland." 
He  already  had  a  patent  as  absolute  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Avalon,  in  New- 
foundland.    Af\er  the  death  of  James,  in  1625,  Lord  Baltimore  went  to  Avalon,  where, 
with  his  family,  he  resided  for  some  time,  and  then  returned  to  England.     He  visited  Vir- 
ginia in  1628  ;  and,  although  a  member  of  the  London  Company,  and  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Charles,  the  successor  of  James,  he  was  required  by  the  local  authorities  of  that 
colony  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.'     Baltimore  was  ofi^nded,  for  he  con- 
sidered the  requisition  as  an  intended  insult,  he  being  a  Roman  Catholic.     He  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  himself,  or  allow  his  attendants  to  do  so ;  and  soon  afterward  departed  from 
the  James  River,  and  made  a  voyage  up  the  Chesapeake.     He  entered  the  Potomac,  was 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  country,  projected  a  settlement  upon  the  upper  portions 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  then  returned  to  England. 

The  London  Company  dissolved  in  the  mean  while.  Baltimore  successfully  applied  to 
Charles  for  a  grant  of  the  unoccupied  land  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  in  1632  the  king  gave 
him  permission  to  frame  a  charter  for  a  province,  to  suit  himself  The  grant  included  the 
present  area  of  Maryland,  notwithstanding  the  territory  was  clearly  within  the  limits  of  the 
Virginia  charter,  and  Kent  Island,  opposite  the  site  of  Annapolis,  was  already  occupied.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Maryland  charter  was  penned  by  Lord  Baltimore  himself  Before  it 
passed  the  seals,  Calvert  died,^  leaving  his  son  Cecil  heir  to  his  title  and  fortune.  cAdHISs, 
The  charter  was  executed  about  two  months  afterward, <1  and  signed  by  Cecil,  with 
no  alteration  from  the  original  except  in  the  name  of  the  province.  It  was  called  *  ^^^°^  ^ 
Maryland,  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen  of  Charles  the  First,  instead  of  Crescentia, 

'  Fuller's  Wortkia  of  England. 

^  The  Oath  of  Sapremacy  was  one  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  afiairs 
in  England,  which  was  required  to  be  taken,  along  with  the  Oath  of  Allpgiance,  by  persons,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify them  for  office. 
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u  the  first  Lord  Bfthimore  named  it.     This  chatter  wu  fiill  of  the  ideas  of  abaolntism  aod 
royal  prerogatives  which  distinguished  the  character  and  career  of  James  and  hit  son  Charles. 
It  made  the  proprietor  absolute  lord  of  the 
province — "Abiolutia  Dominus  et  Fmpri- 
etarius"^vrith  the  royaltiei  of  a  connt  pat. 
atine.     Theoretically,  he  was  not  inferior  in 
rights  and  privilege*  to  the  king  himself. 
He  could  make  laws  with  the  advice  of  the 
freemen,  and  withhold  his  assent  from  such 
aa  he  did  not  approve.     He  claimed,  ano 
sometimes  practiced,  the  right  to  dispense 
with  the  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples and  occasional  practice  of  King  James. 
He  was  authorized  to  create  manorial  lord- 
ships ;  to  hestow  titles  upon  the  merilorioue 
of  his  subjects;  te  Buinmon,  by  writs,  any 
freemen  be  cbo«e,  to  take  a  seat  in  a  legis- 
lative Assembly  without  election  ;  to  make 
ordinances  of  equal  force  with  the  laws  with- 
out the  confirmation  of  the  Assembly ;  to 
declare  martial  law  at  his  pleasnre— for  he 
had  absolute  control  of  the  military  and  na- 
val force  of  the  colony — and  to  present  min- 
isters to  the  parishes.     Such  were  the  ex- 
tensive powers  which  the  charter  of  Mary- 
land conferred  upon  the  proprietor  ;  yet  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  >■  Baron  of  Balti- 
more" was  conceded  rather  with  refereoof 
to  the  crown  tbau  the  colonists,  for  the  char- 
ter contained  concessions  and  grants  to  the  people  sufficient  to  guarantee  tbem  against  op 
pression.     The  privileges,  liberties,  and  franchises  of  liege  subjects  of  England,  bom  within 
the  realm,  were  secured  to  them  ;  they  were  protected  against  the  operation  of  all  laws  re- 
pugnant to  the  statutes  and  customs  of  Englani!  ;  and  ihoy  were  forever  exempted,  by  an 
express  covenant  in  the  charter,  from  all  "  impositions,  customs,  or  other  taxations,  quotas, 
or  contributions  whatever,"  to  be  levied  by  the  king  or  his  successors.      The  sovereign  did 
not  reserve  to  himself  even  the  right  of  superintendence  of  the  afiairs  of  the  colony,  or  the 
power  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  its  laws.     In  fact,  the  province  of  Maryland  was,  by 
its  royal  charter,  made  independent  of  the  crown  from  the  beginning  ;  it  was  what  the  pro 
prietor  termed  it,  ■■  a  separate  monarchy."     The  dependence  was  acknowledged  only  by  the 
provision  of  the  charter  which  obliged  the  proprietor  to  acknowledge  fealty  by  paying  a  trib- 
ute to  the  king  of  two  Indian  arrows  yearly,  and  a  fiflh  of  all  gold  or  silver  ore  which  might 
be  found. 

The  true  glory  of  the  first  Maryland  charter  consists  in  the  religious  freedom  which  it 
recognizes ;  a  freedom  reasserted  and  enforced  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly  in  1€49,  seven- 
teen years  after  the  charter  passed  the  seals,  when  the  whole  realm  of  England  wa*  in  com- 
motion on  account  of  the  execution  of  the  king  and  establishment  of  the  commonwealth  un- 
der Cromwell.  To  Lord  Baltimore  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  lawgiver  in  Chris- 
tendom who  made  freedom  of  conscience  the  basis  of  a  state  constitution.  There  seems  to 
be  something  paradoxical  in  the  fact  that  an  absolutist  in  political  afiairs  should  have  be«n 
so  democratic  in  matters  of  religion.  But  Baltimore  was  a  latitudinarian ;  sagacious,  far- 
sighted,  and  awake  to  the  best  temporal  interests  of  himself  and  his  successors.  He  clearly 
perceived  that  the  growth  of  his  colony  depended  greatly  upon  the  extent  of  religious  free- 
dom which  might  be  guaranteed  to  emigrants.     Persecution  was  overturning  many  peaceful 
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homes  in  Great  Britain  ;  and,  to  wherever  the  light  of  toleration  was  seen,  thousands  of  the 
oppressed  made  their  way.  He  was  exceedingly  tolerant  himself,  or  he  never  would  have 
retained  the  friendship  of  James ;  and  therefore  his  feelings  and  interests  were  coincident. 
His  Catholic  brethren  were  more  or  less  persecuted  in  England ;  while  the  Puritans,  who 
were  peopling  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  had  also  been  *'  harried  out  of  the  land*'  by 
ihe  hierarchy.  Maryland  was  made  the  asylum  for  the  persecuted  ;  not  for  Roman  Cath- 
olics alone,  but  for  the  English  Puritans,  and  the  equally  harassed  reformers  of  Virginia, 
under  the  administration  of  the  bigoted  Berkeley. 

The  first  two  hundred  settlers,  who  came  with  Leonard  Calvert*^  (brother  of  Cecil, 
and  first  governor  of  the  province),  were  principally  Roman  Ctitholics,  but  in  a  few 
years  Protestants  became  almost  as  numerous  as  they.  These  settled  upon  the  unoccupied 
territory  north  of  the  Patuxent,  and  formed  a  new  county  which  they  called  Severn,  or 
Anne  Arundel,  extending  nearly  to  the  present  site  of  Baltimore.  ''  All  the  world  outside 
of  these  portals  [St.  Michael's  and  St.  Joseph's,  as  the  first  emigrants  denominated  the  two 
headlands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  now  Point  Lookout,  and  Smith's  Point]  was  in- 
tolerant, prescriptive,  vengeful  against  the  children  of  a  dissenting  faith.  Only  in  Mary- 
land, throughout  this  wide  world  of  Christendom,  was  there  an  altar  erected,  and  truly  ded- 
icated to  the  freedom  of  Christian  worship."'  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  fifteen 
months  before  the  charter  of  Maryland  was  executed,  Roger  Williams  had  sounded  the  trum- 
pet of  intellectual  freedom  in  New  England,  and  **  it  became  his  glory  to  found  a  state  upon 
that  principle,  and  to  stamp  himself  upon  its  rising  institutions,  in  characters  so  deep  that 
the  impress  has  remained  to  this  day.' 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  design  to  notice  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  Maryland 
colony.  The  first  settlement  was  made  by  Leonard  Calvert,  who,  in  February,  1634,  ar- 
rived at  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia,  with  about  two  hundred  Roman  Catholics.  The  Vir- 
ginians had  remonstrated  against  the  grant  to  Baltimore,  but,  by  express  commands  of  the 
king,  Harvey,  then  governor,  received  Calvert  with  courtesy.  Early  in  March  he  sailed  up 
the  Potomac,  and,  casting  anchor  under  an  island  which  he  called  St.  Clement,  he. fired  his 
first  cannon,  erected  a  cross,  and  took  possession  *'  in  the  name  of  the  Savior  of  the  world 
and  the  King  of  Great  Britain."'  He  then  proceeded  up  the  Potomac  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataway  Creek,  opposite  Mount  Vernon,  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Washing- 
ton, fifteen  miles  south  of  Washington  City.  The  chief  of  the  Indian  village  at  that  place 
was  friendly ;  but  Calvert,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  settle  so  high  up  the  river,  returned,  and 
entered  the  stream  now  called  St.  Mary's.  He  purchased  a  village  of  the  Indians,  and  com- 
menced a  settlement,  b  Founded  upon  religious  toleration  and  the  practice  of  jus- 
tice,*  the  colony  rapidly  increased  in  population  and  resources  ;  and  peace,  except 


*  Kennedy's  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  George  Calvtrt,  before  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety, 1845,  page  43.  •  Bancroft,  i.,  375.  '  Belknap. 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  determination  to  preserve  peace  within  his  borders,  Leonard  Calvert  issued  a 
proclamation  in  1638,  to  prohibit  ^^all  unreasonable  disputations  in  point  of  religion  tending  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  peace  and  quiet  of  the  colony,  and  to  the  opening  of  faction  in  religion."  A  Catholic 
gentleman  (Captain  Comwaleys)  had  two  Protestant  servants.  They  were  one  day  reading  aloud,  together, 
Smithes  Sermons,  and  were  overheard  by  Cornwaleys's  overseer,  a  Iloman  Catholic,  while  reading  a  passage 
in  which  the  pope  was  called  anti-Christ,  and  the  Jesuits  anti-Christian  ministers.  The  overseer  abused 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  read  no  more.  The  servants  preferred  a  formal  complaint  against  the  overseer, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  governor  and  council.  Of  the  latter,  Comwaleys  was  one.  The  parties  were  heard, 
and  the  overseer  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  ordered  to  remain  in  prison  until  he  should 
find  sureties  for  his  good  behavior  in  future.  This  case  shows  the  tolerant  spirit  of  a  Catholic  administra- 
tion.— Kennedy's  Discourse,  page  45. 

The  act  for  religious  liberty,  passed  in  1 649,  contained  a  clause  authorizing  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of 
ten  shillings  for  abusive  expressions  between  the  parties ;  such  as  idolater,  popish  priest,  Jesuit,  and  Jes- 
oitod  papist,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  heretic,  schismatic,  round-head,  and  similar  epithets. — Lang- 
ford,  page  29. 

The  clause  for  religious  freedom  in  the  act  of  1649  extended  only  to  Christians.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  proviso  that,  "  wl^tsoever  person  shall  blaspheme  God,  or  shall  deny  or  reproach  the  Holy  Trinity,  01 
any  of  the  th^ee  persons  thereof,  shall  be  punished  with  death." 
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during  the  troubles  arising  from  the  refusal  of  Claybome,  an  original  settler,  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  governor,  reigned  within  its  borders  until  1642,  when  petty  hostilities 
were  carried  on  against  the  Indians.  Leonard  Calvert  was  appointed  governor'  of  the  prov- 
ince, as  the  proprietor's  lieutenant ;  and  in  1635  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  convened  at 
St.  Mary's.  A  representative  government  was  established  in  1639,  the  people  being  al- 
lowed to  send  as  many  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  as  they  pleased.  At  the  same 
time,  a  declaration  of  rights  was  adopted,  the  powers  of  the  proprietor  were  defined,  and  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  English  subjects  were  confirmed  to  the  colonists.  The  Indian 
hostilities  closed  in  1644,  and  the  next  year  a  rebellion  under  Claybome  involved  the  prov- 
ince in  a  civil  war.     The  revolt  was  suppressed  in  August  the  following  year. 

Religious  animosity  between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  finally  became  a 
source  of  great  trouble,  and  in  1649  the  Assembly  adopted  the  Toleration  Act.  This  al- 
layed party  strife  for  a  while.  At  this  time  Charles  the  First  was  beheaded,  and  Crom- 
well became  the  chief  magistrate  of  Great  Britain.  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was  warm  in 
his  professions  of  attachment  to  the  king  while  his  afiairs  were  prosperous,  when  he  saw  the 
downfall  of  royalty  inevitable,  was  equally  loud  in  proclaiming  his  attachment  to  the  Re- 
publicans. Thomas  Green,  his  governor,  who  had  hastily  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second, 
on  hearing  of  the  execution  of  his  father,  was  removed,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  William 
Stone,  a  Protestant,  who  «  was  always  zealously  afiected  to  the  Parliament." 

In  1650,  the  legislative  body  was  first  divided  into  two  branches,  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
House ;  the  former  consisting  of  the  governor  and  his  council,  appointed  by  the  proprietor, 
and  the  latter  of  the  representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  At  that  session,  all  taxes  were 
prohibited  except  by  the  consent  of  the  freemen. 

In  1651,  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  established  its  supremacy  in  England,  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  govern  Maryland.  Stone,  Lord  Baltimore's  lieutenant,  was  re- 
moved ;  but,  on  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament  by  Cromwell  in  1654,  he  was  restored 
to  his  full  powers.  The  commissioners,  however  (who  had  retired  to  Virginia),  entered  Ma- 
ryland, and  compelled  Stone  to  surrender  his  warrant  into  their  hands.  The  Protestants, 
who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Cromwell,  and  had  the  power,  by  majority,  in  their  own 
hands,  questioned  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  hereditary  proprietor.  They  stoutly  con- 
tended for  religious  liberty,  yet  they  actually  disfranchised  those  who  difiered  from  them  in 
religious  opinions.  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  Assembly ;  and  an  act  was 
passed  toward  the  close  of  1654,  declaring  that  th^y  were  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  Maryland  ! 

Early  in  1655,  Stone,  with  greater  loyalty  to  his  master,  the  proprietor,  than  to  his  re- 
ligious profession,  organized  an  armed  body  of  Catholics,  and  seized  the  provincial  records. 
Civil  war  raged  with  fury,  and  was  intensified  by  the  heat  of  religious  acrimony.  The 
Catholics  were  finally  defeated.  Stone  was  made  prisoner,  and  four  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  province,  attached  to  Baltimore's  party,  were  executed. 

Josiah  Fendall,  who  had  actively  supported  Stone,  and  headed  an  insurrection,  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  by  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1656,  but  he  was  soon  arrested  by  the  Protestant 
party.     He  was  a  man  of  good  address,  and  finally  succeeded  in  having  himself  acknowl- 
edged as  governor.  A     The  proprietor  was  restored  to  all  his  rights,  but  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  them,  for,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  Assembly,  knowing  the 
animosity  of  the  king  against  Lord  Baltimore,  dissolved  the  Upper  House,  and  assumed  to 

'  Clayborne  having  obtained  a  royal  license  in  1631  to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  had  established  two  set- 
tlements, one  on  the  island  of  Kent,  and  one  other  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna.  Clayborne  not  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Baltimore,  but  sought  to  maintain  his  own  claims  by  force  of  arms. 
He  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Virginia,  whence  he  was  sent  to  England  for  trial  as  a  traitor.  He  applied 
to  the  king  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  but,  after  a  full  hearing,  the  charter  of  Lord  Baltimore  was  declared 
valid,  against  the  earlier  license  of  Clayborne.  The  latter  returned  to  Maryland,  got  up  a  rebellion  in  1645 
and  drove  Governor  Calvert  into  Virginia.  For  a  year  and  a  half  the  insurgents  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  horrors  of  civil  war  brooded  over  the  infant  colony.  Claybome  afterward  became  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament,  under  the  Protectorate,  to  govern  Maryland. 
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itself  the  whole  lee^slative  power  of  the  state. &     They  declared  that  no  power 

.  .  » March  IflfiO 

should  he  recognized  in  Maryland  except  their  own  and  the  king's.  Fendall 
then  surrendered  his  trust  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  accepted  from  the  Assembly  a  new  com- 
mission as  governor.'  Charles,  however,  forgave  Baltimore  for  his  homage  to  the  Repub- 
licans, for  he  was  assured  by  that  courtier  that  his  partialities  had  always  been  really  in 
/avor  of  the  royal  cause.  The  same  year  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  were  restored,  and 
Philip  Calvert  appointed  governor.  Fendall  was  arrested  upon  a  charge  of  treason,  was 
tried,  and  found  guilty,  but,  under  a  general  pardon  to  political  offenders,  wisely  proclaimed 
by  Lord  Baltimore,  he  escaped  death.  He  was  only  fined  a  trifling  sum,  and  declared  in- 
eligible for  ofHce  forever.* 

Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore,  died  in  1675,  and  was  succeeded  in  title  and  fortune  by  his  son 
Charles,  who  had  been  his  lieutenant  in  Maryland  from  1662  to  1668.  The  new  propri- 
etor caused  the  government  to  be  administered  by  Thomas  Notley,  who  governed  with  equity, 
and  he  became  very  popular  with  all  parties.  Tranquillity  prevailed  in  the  province  until 
the  Revolution  in  England  in  1688,  which  drove  James  the  Second  from  the  throne,  and 
shook  every  colony  in  America.  False  rumors,  alleging  that  the  Catholics  and  Indians  had 
coalesced  for  the  purpose  of  massacreing  the  Protestants,  aroused  all  the  fire  of  religious  an- 
imosity which  had  been  slumbering  for  years,  and  caused  the  formation  of  an  armed  asso- 
ciation for  the  alleged  defense  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  of  the  rights  of  William  and 
Mary,  the  successors  of  James.  A  compromise  was  finally  effected,  and  the  Catholic  party 
surrendered  the  powers  of  government  to  the  association,  by  capitulation.  A  convention  of 
the  associates  assumed  the  government,  and  exercised  its  functions  until  1691,  when  the 
king,  by  an  arbitrary  act,  deprived  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  of  his  political  rights  as  pro- 
prietor, and  constituted  Maryland,  for  the  first  time,  a  royal  government.  Sir  Lionel  Cop- 
ley was  appointed  governor,  and,  on  his  arrival,**  the  principles  of  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernment were  overturned  ;  religious  toleration,  so  freely  conceded  and  so  firmly  main- 
tained when  the  Catholic  proprietors  held  sway,  was  abolished,  and  the  Church  of  England 
was  established  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  demanding  support  from  general  taxation. 

Maryland  continued  a  royal  province  under  the  successive  administrations  of  Copley,  Nich- 
Dlson,  Blackstone,  Seymore,  Lloyd,  and  Hart,  until  1720,  and  tranquillity  prevailed.  The 
mheritance  of  the  proprietorship  having  fallen  to  Charles,  infant  heir  of  Lord  Balti- 
more.c  who,  on  attaining  his  majority, d  professed  the  Protestant  faith,  George  the  Sim 
First  restored  the  patent  to  the  family.  It  remained  a  proprietary  government  until 
our  Revolution,'  when,  as  an  independent  state,  it  adopted  a  constitution, «  and  •  August  14. 
took  its  place  (the  fourth  in  the  point  of  time)  in  the  confederation  of  states.     A  ^^^^• 

large  number  of  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland  had  settled  in  the  province,  and 
the  principles  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity  being  favorable  to  republicanism,  they  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  casting  off  the  royal  yoke. 

Annapolis  being  the  capital  of  the  province,  it  was  the  heart  of  political  action.  In  com- 
mon with  the  people  of  the  other  colonies,  Maryland  took  a  bold  stand  against  the  oppress- 
ive measures  of  the  mother  government,  commencing  with  the  Stamp  Act.  On  the  27th 
of  August,  1765,  a  meeting  of  **  Assertors  of  British  American  privileges"  met  at  Annap- 
olis, <'  to  show  their  detestation  of  and  abhorrence  to  some  late  tremendous  attacks  on  lib- 
erty, and  their  dislike  to  a  certain  late  arrived  officer,  a  native  of  this  province."*     The 

*  Fendall  aftervrard  became  concerned  in  a  rebellious  movement,  with  an  accomplice  named  Coode.  He 
was  arrested,  fined  four  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  imprisoned  for  non-payment,  and  banished  from  the 
province. 

*  The  successive  governors  were  Charles  and  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert ;  Samuel  Ogle ;  Lord  Baltimore ; 
Ogle  again  ;  Thomas  Bladen ;  Ogle  again ;  Benjamin  Tasker,  acting  governor ;  Horatio  Sharpe,  and  Robert 
Eden.     Thomas  Johnson  was 'the  first  republican  governor. 

'  This  was  a  Mr.  Hood,  who  had  been  appointed  stamp-master,  while  in  England,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Franklin.    Such  was  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  him,  that  no  one  would  purchase  goods 
of  him,  though  ofl*ered  at  a  very  low  price.    Just  before  the  burning  of  his  effigy  he  escaped  to  New  York, 
in  time  to  save  himself  from  being  presented  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers. 
XL  N 
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landing  of  th&t  ofHcer  wai  at  fint  opposed  and  pr«Tent«d,  but  be  wai  finalljr  permitted  to 
enter  the  town.  They  made  an  effigy  of  him,  dreaied  it  eunouBly,  placed  it  in  a  cart,  like 
a  malefactor,  with  some  Bbeets  of  paper  before  it,  and,  while  the  bell  was  tolling,  paraded 
it  through  the  town.  Tbey  proceeded  to  a  hill,  where,  aAer  punishing  it  at  the  whipping- 
poet  and  pillor}-,  they  bung  it  upon  a  gibbet,  let  fire  to  a  tar-barrel  underneath,  and  burned 
it.'  Governor  Sharpe  informed  the  colonial  tecretary  of  the  proceedings,  and  plainly  told  . 
him  that,  such  was  the  temper  of  the  people,  that  any  stamped  paper  which  might  arrive 
would  doubtless  be  burned.  Some  of  the  proscribed  paper,  which  arrived  in  Decem-< 
ber,»  was  sent  back  hy  Governor  Sbarpe.  The  people  refused  to  nie  the  odioat 
■tamps,  and  all  legal  business  was  suspended  for  a  while  The  Maryland  Gazette,  like  the 
Pennsylvania  Journal  (see  page  S3),  appeared  in  mourning  on  the  3Ut  of  October,  de< 
claring,  like  its  cotemporary.  that  "  The  times  are  Dreadful,  Dismal,  Doleful,  Dolorous,  and 
Dollarleaa."  The  editor  issued  "  an  apparition  of  the  late  Maryland  Gazette"  on  the  lOth. 
of  December,  and  expressed  his  "  belief  that  the  odious  Stamp  Act  would  never  be  carried 
into  operation." 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1766,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  Baltimore,  Kent,  and  Anne  Arundel 
counties  held  their  first  formal  meeting  at  the  court-house  in  Annapolis..    The  Reverend  An< 
drew  Lendrum  was  appointed  moderator,  and  William  Paca  (allerwtrd  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence)  was  chosen  secretary.     Joseph  Nicholson,  from  Kent  county,  pre- 
vented an  address  from  that  district,  signed  by  twenty-three  of  the  leading  men.*    It  was  an 
application  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  provincial  court,  the  secretary  and  commissary  generaL 
and  judges  of  the  land-offices,  asking  them  to 
resume  the  business  of  their  respective  office! 
regardless  of  the  law.      The  Anne  Arundel 
and  Baltimore  committees  also  signed  the  re- 
quest,' which,  being  forwarded  to  those  offi- 
cers, was  complied  with.     The  Stamp  Act 
thus  virtually  became  a  nullity  a  month  b^ 
fore  the  intelligence  of  its  repeal  arrived. 
That  intelligence  reached  Annapolis  at  noon 
on  the  5th  of  April,  and  diffiised  unu- 
sual  joy  through  the  city.     The  rcmain- 
'  dor  of  the  day  was  spent  by  the  people  in 
mirth  and  festivity,  and  at  an  assemblage  in 
the  evening,  "  all  loyal  and  patriotio  toasts 
were  drank."     The  Assembly  of  Maryland 
voted  a  statue  to  the  king,  and  ordered  a  por- 
trait of  Lord  Camden,  a  parliamentary  friend 
of  the  Americans,  to  be  painted  for  the  Stale 
House.     On  the  11th  of  June,  great  ttgoic- 
LoM  c»«DiK'  '"S'  "^"^  again  held  at  Annapolis,  that  day 

FicBi  u,  ED(bii  pruL  having  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 

'  Ridgeley'i  Jnnali  of  Jimapolu,  page  136, 

'  The  following  are  the  nameB  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  Kent  coonty,  appended  to  the  address;  "Joseph 
Nicholnon,  William  Ringgold,  William  Stephenson,  Thomas  Ringftolil,  Jr.,  Joaeph  M'Hard,  Gideon  ftfCan- 
l«y,  Daniel  Fox,  Benjamin  Binningf,  William  Bordlej,  Jarvia  James,  William  Stukely,  Joseph  Nichalson,  Jr., 
James  Porter,  Thomas  Ringgold,  James  Anderaoa,  Thomai  Smyth,  William  Murray,  Gecrge  Garnet,  S. 
Boanllej,  Jr.,  Ferny  Frishy,  Henry  Vandike,  and  John  Bolton." 

*  The  Anne  Arundel  committee  consisted  of  William  Paca,  Samnel  Chase  (alto  a  signer  of  the  Deelara* 
Uon  of  Independence),  and  Thixnas  B.  Hands.  The  Baltimore  county  oomraillee  were  John  Hall,  Robert 
Alexander,  Corbin  Lee,  James  Heath,  John  Moale,  and  Wilham  Lux.  The  Baltimore  town  oommittee 
eonsisted  of  Thomas  Chaw,  D.  Cbamior,  Robert  Adair,  Reverend  Patrick  Allison,  and  W.  Smith. 

*  Charles  Pratt,  earl  of  Camden,  was  Iha  third  son  of  Cbief-junics  Pratt,  <^  the  King's  Bench.  He  was 
bom  in  1713,  and  edanated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  His  fine  talents  as  a  legal  scholar  having  been  made 
known  io  a  esse  wherein  he  defended  Mr.  Pitt,  that  geatleman,  when  ohanoellor  in  17ST,pfeonr«dfbcPrau 
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mayor.     A  large  concourse  of  people  from  the  neighboring  counties  were  assembled,  and  in 
the  evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Robert  Eden  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  Maryland.  He  arrived  at  Annapolis  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1769,  and  continued  in  office  during  the  stormy  period  preceding  the  actual 
hostilities  of  the  Revolution,  and  until  the  colonies  had  declared  themselves  independent, 
when  he  returned  to  England.  Governor  Eden  was  respected  by  all  for  his  urbanity  and 
kindness  of  heart,  but  his  duty  to  his  king  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  leading  minds 
in  the  colony  as  the  Revolution  advanced,  and  at  length,  in  consequence  of  several  inter- 
cepted letters,  Congress  recommended  the  Council  of  Safety  of  Maryland  to  put  him  under 
arrest,  and  to  take  possession  of  his  papers.'  *  The  Baltimore  committee  volun-  •  April  id, 
teered  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  and,  in  consequence,  became  ^'^^* 
involved  in  difficulty  with  the  Maryland  convention.*  A  committee  of  the  convention,  before 
whom  Eden's  letters  were  laid,  reported  that,  in  such  correspondence  as  the  governor  had  car- 
ried on  with  the  ministry,  he  did  not  evince  hostility  to  the  colonists  ;  and  the  matter  ended 
by  signifying  to  Eden  that  the  public  safety  and  quiet  required  him  to  leave  the  province. 

Annapolis  was  a  scene  of  great  excitement  in  the  autumn  of  1774.  Already  public  sen- 
timent had  been  expressed  against  the  Boston  Port  Bill  at  a  general  meeting,^  and  bMajis, 
the  people  were  ripe  for  rebellion.  On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  October,  the  ship  ^^*- 
Peggy ^  Captain  Stewart,  arrived  from  London,  bringing,  among  other  things,  seventeen  pack- 
ages of  tea,  consigned  to  T.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Annapolis.  This  was  the  first  arrival 
of  the  proscribed  article  at  that  port.  As  soon  as  the  fact  was  known,  the  citizens  were 
summoned  to  a  general  meeting.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  consignees  had  imported  the 
tea,  and  that  Anthony  Stewart,  proprietor  of  the  vessel,  had  paid  the  duty  upon  it.  This 
was  deemed  an  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed.  The  people  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try were  summoned  to  a  public  meeting  in  Annapolis  the  following  Wednesday.  Mr.  Stew- 
art issued  a  handbill  explaining  the  transaction,  and  disclaiming  all  intention  to  violate  the 
non-importation  pledge  ;  and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  article  had  been  placed  on  board 
his  ship.  But  the  people,  too  often  cajoled  by  the  whining  of  men  when  their  bad  conduct 
had  brought  them  into  trouble,  were  more  disposed  to  punish  than  to  forgive,  and  they  re- 
solved, at  the  Wednesday  meeting,  to  destroy  the  vessel,  with  its  packages  of  tea.  To  pre- 
vent raising  a  tempest  that  might  not  be  allayed  by  the  simple  destruction  of  the  vessel,  and 
to  soften  the  asperity  of  public  feeling  toward  him,  Mr.  Stewart,  under  the  advice  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  others,  consented  to  burn  the  vessel  himself  Accompanied  by 
some  friends,  he  ran  her  aground  near  Windmill  Point,  and  set  her  on  fire.  The  people 
were  satisfied,  and  the  crowd  dispersed.  "  The  tea  burning  at  Boston,"  says  M*Mahon, 
<*  has  acquired  renown,  as  an  act  of  unexampled  daring  at  that  day  in  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ican liberties  ;  but  the  tea  burning  of  Annapolis,  which  occurred  in  the  ensuing  fall,  far 
surpasses  it,  in  the  apparent  deliberation,  and  utter  carelessness  of  concealment,  attending 
the  bold  measures  which  led  to  its  accomplishment.'" 


the  olfice  of  attorney  general.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1762. 
and  had  the  manly  courage,  while  in  office,  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  John  Wilkes,  against  the  wishes  of 
government.  For  this  he  was  applauded  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  with 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Camden^  in  1765,  and  in  1766  was  advanced  to  the  Seals.  Throughout  the  struggle, 
of  the  Americans  for  right  and  liberty,  he  was  a  consistent  friend  of  the  colonists.  In  1782,  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  place  he  held,  except  for  a  short  interim,  until  his  death. 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1794,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

*  These  letters,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Baltimore  committee,  and  were  by  them  transmitted  to 
Congress,  were  addressed  to  the  colonial  secretary  and  other  members  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  were  con- 
sidered "highly  dangerous  te  the  liberties  of  America." — Joumalt  ofCongreu,  ii.,  130. 

'  General  Charles  Lee,  who  was  then  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  wrote  to  Samuel  Parviancc,  chair- 
man of  the  Baltimore  committee,  advising  particular  military  action  in  respect  to  the  seizure  of  Eden  and 
his  papers.  For  this  the  Council  of  Safety  blamed  him,  and  he  was  charged  with  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence. In  an  explanatory  letter  to  Mr.  Jenifer,  chairman  of  the  coimeil,  Lee  fully  justified  himself,  and  ut- 
tered the  noblest  sentiments  of  patriotism.  •    '  Hittory  of  Maryland. 
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At  Elizabethtown  (now  Hagerstown,  in  Washingtoa  county)  the  committea  of  vigilance 
of  the  district  caused  one  John  FbtIu  to  go  with  hia  h&t  off,  with  a  lighted  torch,  and  set 
fire  to  a  chest  of  tea  in  hii  pouession.  The  committee  recommended  entire  non-intertwurse 
with  Parke ;  but  the  populace,  thinking  the  committee  loo  lenient,  satisfied  themselves  by 
breaking  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  dwelling.  Tar  and  feathers  were  freely  used  in  va- 
rious places,  and  the  town  committees  exercised  supreme  authority  in  all  local  matters  hav- 
ing a  relation  to  the  great  subject  which  engrossed  the  public  mind. 
•  M>y  10.         When  Congress  recommended'  the  several  colonies  to  establish  provisional  gov- 

'^■'"^  ernmenls,  where  it  had  not  already  been  done,  the  Maryland  convention,  M  we 
have  noticed  (pa^e  70),  did  not  at  first  concur  with  the  resolution.-  On  the  contrary,  they 
voted  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  suppress  every  exercise  of  authority  under  the 
crown.'"  Through  the  eiTorts  of  Samuel  Chase  and  others  in  calling  county  con- 
ventions, a  change  of  public  sentiment  was  speedily  wrought  in  Maryland,  and  on  the  28tb 
of  June  the  convention  empowered  its  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote  for  a  resolution  decla^ 
ing  the  colonies  "free  and  independent."  Her  representatives.  Samuel  Chase, William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone,  and  Charles  Carroll,  were  among  the  most  active  of  those  who  signed  the 
great  Declaration.  A  state  Constitution  was  adopted  on  the  14th  of  August  following,  and 
from  that  period  Maryland  labored  assiduously,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  hei  sister  colonies, 
'n  maintaining  the  independence  which  Congress  bad  declared. 

Annapolis,  like  Baltimore,  was  frequently  the  scene  of  military  displays,  but  not  of  san- 
guinary conflicts.     When  Washington,  covered  with  all  the  glory  which  victory  ia  battle 
can  bestow,  came  fresh  from  the  fields  of  Yorktown,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  he  passed 
cNoTemberEi,     through  Annspolis.c     On  his  arrival,  all  business  was  suspended,  and  crowds  of 
17SI.  eager  gazers  thronged  the  windows  and  the  streets.     A  public  address  was  pre- 

sented by  the  citizens,  and  every 
manifestation  of  esteem  for  the  great 
chief  was  exhibited.  Again,  late 
in  1783,  when  the  war  was  ended. 
the  Continental  army  was  disband- 
ed, and  Great  Britain  had  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  State  House  at  An- 
napolis, now  venerated,  because  of 
the  glorious  associations  which  clus- 
ter around  it,  was  tilled  with  the 
brave,  the  fair,  and  the  patriotic  ol 
Maryland,  to  witness  the  sublimu 
spectacle  of  that  beloved  chief  re- 
signing his  military  power,  wielded 
with  such  mighty  energy  and  glo- 
rious results  for  eight  long  years, 
into  the  hands  of  the  civil  i^uthor- 
.iDec™t*tM,  ily  which  gave  it.<: 
I'*'  TheContinentalCon- 

gress  having  adjourned  at  Prince- 
ton,etc  meet  at  Annap- 

.Novwnber  *.    ^j.^  ^^  ^^^  ^glh  ofNo-  '^'  ^"'  """"  "  A»N*Foi.«.i 

'  This  fine  bailding  is  siiuated  npon  an  elevation  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  admired  by  every  vis- 
itor. Dot  only  for  its  style  or  architecture,  but  for  the  beauty  of  its  location.  The  building-  ia  of  brick.  The 
•aperslractnre  consists  of  a  spacious  dome,  sannouDled  bj  two  smaller  ones,  witb  a  oopola  of  wood.  Prom 
the  dome,  a  mafpiilicent  proipeot  opens  to  the  eye.  Aroond  the  gpectator  is  spread  out  the  citj  and  harbor 
like  a  map,  while  far  away  to  the  soatheast  itritches  the  Chesapeake,  with  Kent  Island  and  tbe  eastani 
shore  looming  up  in  the  distanae.  The  edifice  fronts  Francis  Street,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  sor- 
mmded  by  a  iab«tanlial  ([''xiice  wall,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  having  three  ffaleway*.     It  wa« 
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vember,  was  then  in  session  there.  In  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol  the  interesting 
scene  took  place,  so  well  delineated  by  the  pens  of  Marshall  and  others,  and  the  pencil  of 
Trumbull.  I  shall  here  omit  the  details  of  that  closing  event  of  the  war,  for  it  is  too  closely 
connected  with  the  departure  of  the  last  hostile  foot  from  our  shores,  a  month  .November  25. 
previously,*  to  be  separated  from  that  narrative,  without  marring  the  sublime  ^'^ 

beauty  of  the  picture.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  peculiar  emotions  which  I  felt  while  sitting 
in  that  room,  copying  the  portraits  of  those  patriots  of  Maryland  who  signed  our  Declara- 
lion  of  Independence.*  The  little  gallery  wherein  stood  Mrs. Washington  and  other  distin- 
guished ladies  when  the  chief  resigned  his  commission,  is  still  there,  and  unchanged ;  and 
the  doors,  windows,  cornices,  and  other  architectural  belongings  are  the  same  which  echoed 
the  voice  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  on  that  occasion.  The  very  spot  where  Mifflin,  the 
president,  and  Thomson,  the  secretary  of  Congress  sat,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  was  ratified,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Reflecting  upon  the  events  which  consecrate 
it,  that  hall,  to  me,  seemed  the  shrine  wherein  the  purest  spirit  of  patriotism  should  dwell, 
for  there  the  victorious  warrior  for  freedom  laid  his  sword  upon  the  altar  of  Peace — there 
the  sages  of  a  people  just  made  free  ratified  a  solemn  covenant  of  peace,  friendship,  and  po- 
litical equality  with  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  earth,  wrung  from  its  rulers  by  the  vir- 
tues and  prowess  of  men  who  scorned  to  be  unrequited  vassals.  From  that  hall,  like  the 
dove  from  the  ark,  the  spirit  of  peace  and  reconciliation  went  out,  never  to  return  disap- 
pointed ;  for  the  deluge  of  misery  which  war  had  brought  upon  the  land  was  assuaged,  the 
floods  had  returned  to  their  proper  boundaries,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  new  republic 
were  smiling  with  the  blessings  of  returning  prosperity  and  quiet.  The  gentle  spirit  found 
d  resting-place  every  where  throughout  the  broad  land. 

I  have  little  else  to  note  concerning  Annapolis,  as  connected  with  my  subject.  The 
French  army  was  encamped  upon  the  College  green  for  a  short  time,  while  on  its  march 
northward  in  1782,  and  it  was  from  this  port  that  Rochambeau  and  his  suite  embarked  for 
France.  Great  rejoicings  were  held  in  April,  1783,  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  8 
general  cessation  of  hostilities.  Three  years  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified,  cotnmis- 
fioners  from  the  several  states  met  at  Annapolis,  <'  to  consider  on  the  best  means  of  reme- 
dying the  defects  of  the  Federal  government. "*>  This  convention  was  the  incip-  bseptember, 
ient  step  toward  framing  our  Federal  Constitution,  a  subject  to  be  noticed  in  de-  ^^^ 

tail  hereafter.  From  that  period  the  city  rather  declined  in  commerce  and  general  import- 
ance ;  for  Baltimore,  having  been  established  as  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  custom-house,  and 
supported  by  a  thriving  agricultural  population,  soon  outstripped  it  in  trade.  But  Annap- 
olis remains  the  political  metropolis  of  Maryland. 

erected  in  1772,  u)>on  the  site  of  the  old  Coart-house,  built  in  1706.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Go?- 
crnor  Robert  Eden.  The  dome  was  not  built  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  architect  was  Joseph  Clarke. 
Tradition  relates  that  when  Governor  Eden  struck  the  corner  stone  with  a  mallet,  at  the  time  of  laying  it, 
a  severe  clap  of  thunder  burst  over  the  city,  though  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Thomas  Dance, 
who  executed  the  stucco  work  of  the  dome,  fell  from  the  scafTold,  and  was  killed,  just  as  he  finished  the 
center  piece. — See  Ridgeley's  Annals  of  Annapolis. 

^  Full-length  portraits  of  Carroll,  Chase,  Paca,  and  Stone,  grace  the  walls  of  the  Senate  Chamber.  Copies 
of  the  heads  of  these  will  be  found  amonrr  those  of  the  signers  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  work.  Carroll  and  Stone  were  painted  by  Sully,  the  other  two  by  Bordley — ^both  native  artbts.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  four  signers  were  then  residents  of  Annapolis.  The  portrait  of  Paca  is  a  fine 
picture  of  a  fashionable  gentleman  of  that  day.  His  coat  is  a  claret  color,  vest  white  silk,  black  silk  breech- 
es, and  white  silk  stockings.  Stone,  who  is  sitting,  has  a  graver  appearance.  His  coat  is  brown,  vest  and 
breeches  black  silk,  and  white  silk  stockings.  Carroll  and  Chase  are  both  sitting.  The  former  has  an 
overcoat  on,  the  skirt  of  which  is  thrown  over  his  knee ;  the  latter  is  dressed  in  his  judicial  robe,  a  simple 
black  gown.  In  the  same  room  is  a  portrait  of  John  Eager  Howard,  and  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham. 
The  latter  a  full-length,  and  in  Roman  costume,  was  painted  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale  (who  was  also  a 
native  of  Maryland),  while  in  England,  and  presented  by  the  artist  to  his  native  state  in  1794.  In  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  is  a  full-length  likeness  of  Washington,  attended  by  La  Fayette  and  Colonel  Tilgh- 
man — the  Continental  army  passing  in  review.  This  picture,  commemorative  of  the  surrender  at  York- 
town,  was  also  painted  by  Peale,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  Maryland.  In  Trumbull's 
picture  of  this  room,  in  which  is  represented  the  commander-in-chief  resigning  his  commission,  the  artisU 
for  the  parpoae  of  having  proper  lights  and  shadows,  has  omitted  the  three  larf^  windows 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  How  lovely  all, 
How  calmly  besutifut !    Long  shftdows  tail 
More  Jarhlj  o'er  tbe  wave  »s  ilajr  declines, 
Tet  from  (be  west  a  deeper  glory  shines, 
While  every  crested  hill  and  rocky  height 
Each  moment  varies  in  the  kindling  light 
To  some  new  form,  of  beauty — changing  through 
All  shades  and  colors  of  (he  rainbow's  hue, 
'The  last  still  loveliest.'  till  the  gorgeous  day 
Melts  in  a  flood  of  golden  light  away. 
And  all  is  o'er." — Sabih  Hilih  Whithan. 

OWAED  the  decline  of  &  brilliant  afteraoon,  I  lefl  Annapolis  for 
Washington  City.     The  air  was  as  balmy  as  spring  ;  "  December  aa 
pleasant  as  May."     The  west  was  glowing  with  radiant  beauty  at 
sunsetting  when  I  croued  the  long  bridge  over  the  South  River,  and 
quafied  a  cup  of  cold  water  from  a  bubbling  spring  at  the  toll-house 
on.  the  southern  side.     The  low,  sandy  country  was  exchanged  for 
a  region  more  rolling  and  diversified  ;  and  my  ride  during  tbe  early 
evening,  with  a  half  moon  and  brilliant  stars  casting  down  their  mild 
efiUlgence,  would  have  been  deligbtful,  but  for  tbe  provoking  ob- 
structions which  a  lack  of  public  spirit  and  private  enterprise  had  left  in  the  way.      Tbe 
highway  was  the  "county  road,"  yet  it  passed,  almost  the  whole  distance  from  Annapolis 
to  Wasbingtoa,  through  plantations,  hke  a  private  wagon-path,  without  inclosure'.     Wher- 
ever the  division  fences  of  fields  crossed  the  road,  private  interest  had  erected  a  barred  gate 
to  keep  out  intrusive  cattle,  and  these  the  traveler  was  obliged  to  open.     Being  my  own  foot- 
man, I  was  exercised  in  limbs  and  patience  to  my  heart's  content,  for,  during  a  drive  of 
thirteen  miles  that  evening,  I  opened  fifteen  gates ;  who  dosed  them  I  have  never  ascer- 
tained.    The  miles  seemed  excessively  long  ;  the  gates  were  provokingly  frequent-.     I  never 
paid  tribute  with  greater  reluctance,  for  it  was  the  exaction  of  laziness  and  neglect, 

I  crossed  the  Patuxent  at  seven  o'clock,  and  halted  at  Queen  Anne,  a  small,  antiquated- 
looking  Tillage,  some  of  the  bouses  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  were  erected  during  the  reign  of 
its  godmother.  It  is  close  to  the  Patuxent,  and  for  many  years  was  tbe  principal  depot 
in  the  state  for  tbe  inspection  and  eale  of  tobacco.  Flat-bottomed  boats  bore  away  from  it, 
in  former  years,  heavy  cargoes  of  the  nauseous  stuff*;  now  sand-bars  fill  the  river  channel, 
and  the  freight-boats  stop  eight  miles  below.  The  tobacco  business  has  ceased  ;  tbe  rail- 
way from  Annapolis  to  Washington  has  withdrawn  the  business  incident  to  a  post-route,  and 
every  thing  indicates  decay.  There  was  no  tavern  in  the  place,  but  I  procured  a  auppcr 
and  comfortable  lodgings  at  the  post-office.  We  breakfasted  by  candle-light,  and,  before 
"  sun  up,"  as  the  Southerners  say,  I  was  on  my  way  toward  the  Federal  city,  twenty>three 
miles  distant. 

I  had  hardly  Ufi  the  precincts  of  Queen  Anne  before  a  huge  red  gate  con£ronted  me  !  I 
thought  it  might  be  the  ghost  of  one  I  had  encountered  the  night  before,  but  its  substan- 
tiality as  a  veritable  gate  was  made  manifest  by  the  sudden  halt  of  Charley  before  its  bars, 
I  was  preparing  to  alight,  when  a  colored  bpy  came  from  behind  a  shook  of  corn,  and  kindly 
opened  the  way.  "  How  far  is  it  to  tbe  next  gate  ?"  I  inquired.  ■•  Don't  know,  maisa," 
said  the  lad ;  "  but  I  reckons  dey  is  pretty  tick,  dey  is,  twixt  here  and  Uncle  Josh's." 
Where  "  Uncle  Josh"  lived  I  do  not  know,  but  I  found  tbe  gates  more  than  "  pretty  tick" 
mil  tbe  way  until  within  n  short  distance  of  Bladensburg.    In  tbe  journey  of  tbir^-siz  miles 
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First  View  of  the  CapitoL  Rainbow  at  Noon.  The  Federal  Citj,  Cftpitol,  and  CongreM  Library. 

from  Annapolis  to  Washington,  I  passed  through  fifty-three  gates  !     Unlike  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  people  of  the  South,  I  found  them  all  shut. 

From  the  hrow  of  a  hill,  eight  miles  from  Washington,  I  had  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Cap- 
itol dome,  and  there  I  opened  the  last  gate ;  each  a  pleasing  reminiscence  now.  I  passed 
to  the  left  of  Bladenshurg/  crossed  the  east  branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  entered  Washington 
City,  eastward  of  the  Capitol,  at  one  o*cIock.  For  thirty  minutes  I  had  witnessed  a  rare 
phenomenon  at  that  hour  in  the  day.  Dark  clouds,  like  the  gatherings  of  a  summer  shower, 
were  floating  in  the  northeastern  sky,  and  upon  them  refraction  painted  the  segment  of  quite 
a  brilliant  rainbow.  I  once  saw  a  lunar  bow  at  midnight,  in  June,  but  never  before  ob- 
served a  solar  one  at  mid-day  in  December. 

Our  national  metropolis  is  a  city  of  the  present  century  ;  for  before  the  year  1800,  wheri 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  government  was  permanently  located  there,  it  was  a  small  hamlet, 
composed  of  a  few  houses.     The  selection  of  a  site  for  the  Federal  city  was  intrusted  to  thf 
judgment  of  the  first  president,  who  chose  the  point  of  land  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Po 
tomac,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Anacostia,  or  east  branch  of  that  river.     A  territory  around 
it,  ten  miles  square,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  1788 
The  owners  of  the  land  gave  one  half  of  it,  after  deducting  streets  and  public  squares,  to  the 
Federal  government,  to  defray  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings.     The  city  was  surveyed  under  the  chief  direction  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  and  was  laid 
out  in  1791.     The  Capitol  was  commenced  in  1793,  but  was  not  yet  completed  on  the 
original  plan,  when,  in  1814,^  the  British  troops,  under  General  Ross,  burned  it, 
together  with  the  library  of  Congress,  the  president's  house,  and  all  the  public         °*^ 
buildings  except  the  Patent  Oflice.      The  city  then  contained  about  nine  hundred  houses, 
scattered  in  groups  over  an  area  of  three  miles.      The  walls  of  the  Capitol  remained  firm, 
though  scarred  and  blackened.      The  present  noble  edifice  was  completed  in  1827,'  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  seat  of  government  was  located  at  Washington. 

^  Bladensburg  is  in  Prince  George  county,  Maryland,  six  miles  northeast  of  Washington.  It  is  made 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  war  of  1812  from  the  circumstance  of  a  severe  battle  having  takeii  place 
there  on  the  24th  of  August,  1814,  between  a  small  body  of  Americans  and  a  portion  of  the  British  army, 
then  on  its  way  to  destroy  the  Federal  city.  Bladenftbur^  had,  for  a  long  time,  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  being  the  cock-pit  for  duelists  who  congregated  at  Washington  City.  There,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1820, 
Commodores  Decatur  and  Barron  fought  with  pistols.  The  former  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  distracted  wife  that  night,  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years.     She  yet  (1855)  survives. 

'  The  Capitol  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  built  of  white  freestone.  It  is  upon  an  eminence  almost  eighty 
feet  above  tide-water,  in  the  center  of  a  large  square.  It  is  composed  of  a  central  edifice,  with  two  wings 
The  north  wing  was  commenced  in  1793,  and  finished  in  1800,  at  a  cost  of  $480,202.  The  comer  stone 
was  laid  by  President  Washington.  The  apron  and  trowel  which  he  used  on  that  occasion,  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Masonic  Order,  are  preserved,  and  were  used  by  Grand  Master  B.  B.  French,  at  the  recent  (1851) 
ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  another  enlargement  of  the  Capitol.  The  south  wing  was  com> 
menced  in  1803,  and  finished  in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  $308,808.  The  central  building  was  commenced 
in  1818,  and  completed  in  1827,  at  a  cost  of  $957,647.  The  whole  edifice  covers  an  area  of  one  and  a 
half  acres,  exclusive  of  the  circular  inelosure  for  fuel,  which  form*  an  elegant  area  and  glacis  on  the  west 
front.  The  length  of  the  front,  including  the  two  wings,  is  352  feet;  the  depth  of  the  wings  is  121  feet. 
A  projection  on  the  east,  or  main  front,  including  the  steps,  is  65  feet  wide,  and  another,  on  the  west  front, 
83  feet  wide.  There  is  a  portico  of  22  columns,  38  feet  his:h,  on  the  east  front,  and  on  the  west  front  is 
another  portico  of  10  columns.  The  whole  height  of  the  building  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  120  feet.  Not- 
withstanding the  spaciousness  of  the  Capitol,  it  is  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  use  of  otir  growing  repub- 
lic, and  another  addition  is  now  (1855)  in  process  of  erection. 

The  British  set  fire  to  both  wings  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  president's  house,  a  mile  distant,  at  the  same 
time.  The  government  officers  and  the  people  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  strong  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
libi-ary  of  Congress,  the  furniture  of  the  president's  house,  with  other  articles  of  taste  and  value,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  bridge  across  the  Potomao,  the  public  stores,  and  vessels  and  buildings  at  the  navy-yard, 
were  consumed ;  and,  not  content  with  this  destruction,  they  mutilated  the  beautiful  monument  erected  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  in  honor  of  the  naval  heroes  who  fought  at  Tripoli.  The  library  of  Congress  was  re- 
placed by  the  purchase  of  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1815,  for  the  sum  of  $23,000.  It  contained  7000  vol- 
umes,  many  of  them  exceedingly  rare  and  valuable.  A  large  portion  of  this  library,  which  had  been  in- 
creased to  55,000  volumes,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December,  1851.  It  was 
the  result  of  accident.  About  20,000  volumes  were  saved.  The  original  portrait  of  Peyton  Randolph, 
(rem  which  the  copy  printed  on  page  61  of  thb  work  was  made,  and  also  that  of  the  Baron  Steuben,  b> 
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Washington  Ciiy  has  no  Revolutionary  history  of  itE  own  ;  but  in  the  library  of  Con- 
^8i  ;  the  archives  of  the  State  and  War  DepartmeDts  ;  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  In- 
stitute,' and  the  private  collection  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  I  found  much  of  value  and  interest 
The  city  was  full  of  the  life  and  activity  incident  to  the  assembling  of  Congress,  and  I  pB«se<! 
four  days  there  with  pleasure  and  proSt.  My  first  evening  was  spent  in  the  company  of 
the  venerable  widow  of  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  surviving  daughter  of  General  Philip 
Schuyler.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  then'  ninety-two  years  of  age,  and  yet  her  mind  .Deeenber 
seemed  to  have  all  the  elasticity  of  a  woman  of  sixty.     A  sunny  cheerfulness,  ^^*^ 

which  has  shed  its  blesg'  gers,  venerated  by  all. 

ed  influence  around  her  She  is,  I  believe,  the 

during  a  long  hfe,  still  last  of  the  belles  of  the 

makes  her  society  geni-  Revolution — the  last  of 

al  and  attractive.     Her  those  who  graced  the 

memory,  faithful  to  the  social    gatherings  hon- 

impressions  of  a  longaod  ored    by    the    presence 

eventful    enperience,  is  of  Washington  and  his 

ever  ready,  with  its  va-  lady  during  the  strug- 

ried    reminiscences,    to  gle  for  independence — 

give  a  charm  to  her  con-  the  last  of  those  who 

versation  upon  subjects  gave  brilliancy  to   the 

connected  with  our  his-  levees  of  the  first  pres- 

tory.      With  an  afiec-      ^  ident,  and,  with  Lucy 

tionate  daughter  (Mrs.    ./  Knox  and  others,shared 

Holly),  she  lives  in  ele-  ^■'  the  honors  and  atten- 

gant  retirement  In  the  tions  of  the  noble  and 

metropolis,  be-  ^  refined   of  all 

f^nds,  bono"    O     ^^^J/^  /T^-<>^^t^^'^^^*^a^  crowded  tJthe 

ed    by    stran-  ^  public  audien- 

^^  ees  of  the  venerated  Pater  Patriffi,  when  chief  magiBtrntc  of  the  nation.     Two  years 

IBM.   '     later,"  I  was  privileged  to  enjoy  her  hospitality,  and  again  to  draw  instruclion  from 

tNovHiiber,     the  clear  well  of  her  experience.     She  still  Uves,''  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven,  with 

the  promises  of  centenary  honors  impreesed  upon  her  whole  being.     May  Time, 

who  has  dealt  so  gently  with  her,  bear  her  kindly  to  the  goal  of  a  hundred  years.' 

In  the  rooms  of  the  National  Institute  (a  portion  of  the  Patent  OlEce  building)  are  a  few 
of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  Revolution  now  in  existence,  carefully  preserved  in  a 
glass  case.  Upon  the  floor  stands  Washington's  camf  chest,  an  old  fashioned  hair  trunk, 
twenty-one  inches  in  length,  fifteen  in  width,  and  ten  in  depth,  filled  with  the  table  furni- 
ture used  by  the  chief  during  the  war.  The  compartments  are  so  ingeniously  arranged, 
that  they  contain  a  gridiron  ;  a  coffee  and  tea  pot ;  three  tin  sauco-pana  (one  movable  handle 
being  used  far  all]  ;  five  glass  flasks,  used  for  honey,  salt,  coffee,  port  wine,  and  vinegar; 
three  large  tin  meat  dishes  ;   sixteen  plates  ;'   two  knives  and  five  forks  ;   a  candlestick  and 

E'iac,  on  paf;e  135,  were  burned,  lo);ethar  with  a  lutpe  calleclion  ol 
by  Alexander  Vallemarc.  and  olher  precious  things,  which  can  not  1 
irf' Independence  was  again  saved  from  the  flames. 

'  The  Kalionat  Inililutionfor  the  Promotion  of  Scitna  was  organized  at  Washington  City  in  1840.  The 
Presideal  of  (he  United  Stales  is  patron  ;  the  heads  of  the  Departments  constitute  the  directors  on  the  part 
(if  the  goTemment,  and  an  equal  number  of  literary  and  scientiHa  citizens  are  directors  on  the  part  of  the 
institution.  Its  eolleetions  (to  which  have  been  added  those  of  the  United  States  Exploring;  Expedition,  and 
the  Historical  Society  and  Columbia  Institute  of  the  District)  are  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Patent  OMce  build- 
in^i,  a  room  275  feet  lonf;  and  6S  feet  wide. 

'  She  died  November  9,  1854,  aged  97  years  snd  thr«t  months. 

'  Thpse  are  the  dishes  alluded  to  in  the  following  letter,  written  by  WBahington,  at  West  Point,  to  Dr. 
John  Cochran,  surgfon  general  of  the  northern  department  of  the  Continental  army.  It  is  dated  "Augual 
16,  1779."  The  original  is  in  the  present  pOBeession  of  the  New  Yorli  Hialotieal  Society,  where  it  wae 
ilepoeiled  by  Dr.  Cochran's  son,  the  late  Major  C^hran,  of  Oswego.     Seepage  SSI,  vol.  i. 
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tindcr-box ;  tin  boxes  Tot  tea  and  iugar,  and  five  small  bottles  for  pepper  and  other  mate- 
lials  for  making  soup.  Such  composed  the 
appointments  for  the  table  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  American  armies,  while 
battling  for  independence,  and  laying  the 
comer  stone  of  our  republic.  What  a  con- 
trast with  the  camp  equipage  of  the  heroes 
of  other  times  and  other  lands,  whom  history 
has  apotheosized,  and  whom  the  people  of 
the  earth  call  great !'  With  ail  the  glitter 
and  the  pomp  of  wealth  and  power,  which 
dazzle  the  superficial  eye,  the  splendor  which 
surrounds  them  is  but  dimness  compared  to 
the  true  glory  that  haloes  the  name  and 
deeds  of  Washington,  appreciated  by  the 
consequences  of  his  career. 
^  '   c        c  Standing  near  the  camp  chest  is  Wash- 

ington's war  sword,  and  with  it  Franklin's 
cane,  bequeathed  to  the  hero  by  the  sage.*  Of  these  reUcs  Morris  has  sweetly  sung,  in  his 
ode  called 

"  The  Swobd  «md  th«  Staff. 
"  The  sword  of  Ifae  Hero  t  Time-hallowed  mementoes 

Tbe  staQ'oftbe  Snge  I  Of  ihose  who  have  riven 

Whose  valor  and  wisdom  "      The  acepter  from  tyrants. 

Are  slamp'd  oa  the  age  !  '  Tbc  ligbming  from  heaven.' 

"  Deae  Doctor, — I  have  afked  Mrs.  Cochraa  and  Mrs.  Livingston  to  dine  with  me  (o-marrow  ;  but  am 
I  not  in  honor  bound  to  apprise  them  of  their  Tare  ?  As  I  hate  deception,  even  where  the  imafjination  only 
is  coQcernedi  1  will.  It  is  needless  to  premise  Ibat  my  table  is  large  enough  lo  hold  the  ladies.  Of  this 
ihej  bad  ocular  proor  feBtanlsy.  To  aay  how  it  is  usually  covered  is  rather  more  essential ;  and  this  sbaj' 
be  the  purport  of  my  letter. 

"  Since  oar  arrival  at  this  happy  spot,  we  have  had  a  ham,  sometimes  a  shoulder  of  bacon,  to  grace  the 
head  of  the  table  ;  a  piece  of  roa.st  beef  adoms  the  fool ;  and  a  dish  ot  beans,  or  greens,  almost  impercepli- 
bte,  deooralea  the  center.  When  the  cook  has  a  mind  Id  ont  a  figure,  whirh  I  p'esuine  wiU  be  the  esse 
to-morrow,  we  have  (wo  beer-steak  pies,  or  dishes  of  crabs,  in  addition,  one  on  eaca  side  ofltae  center  dish, 
dividing  the  space  and  reducing  the  distance  between  dish  and  dish  to  about  six  (eet,  which  without  them 
would  be  nearly  twelve  feet  apart.  Of  late  he  has  had  tbe  surprising  sagacity  lo  discover  that  apples  will 
make  pies ;  and  il  is  a  qncslion  if,  In  the  violence  of  bis  efTorts,  we  do  not  get  one  of  apples,  instead  of  hav- 
ing both  of  beef-nloaks.  If  the  ladies  can  put  op  with  such  entertainment,  and  will  submit  to  partake  ofil 
on  plates,  mci  fin  but  nou  trM  (not  become  so  by  the  labor  of  scouring),  I  shall  be  happy  lo  see  tittat; 
and  am,  dear  doctor,  yours,"  &c. 

'  Monlfaufon,  in  his  Antiquity  Explainid,  gives  an  accoont  of  the  splendid  processions  of  the  conquerors 
"t  Persia,  end  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  used  in  the  tents  of  the  generals.  After  mentioning  the  vast  num- 
ber of  pold  and  silver  vessels,  chairs,  tables,  couches,  &c.,  in  the  msgniflcenl  tent  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus, 
be  thus  describes  the  triumphal  procession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes : 

"  First  came  twenty  thousand  Maetdoitiani,  the  (greatest  Part  of  wbioh  bad  brass  Shields,  and  others  sil- 
ver Shields.  Theri  three  thousand  Horsemen  oC  Jlntioch,  most  of  whom  had  gold  Collars  and  gold  Crowns. 
Two  thousand  Horsemen  more,  all  with  gold  Collars.  Eight  hundred  young  Men,  each  wearing  a  geld 
Crown.  A  thousand  young  Men,  each  carrying  a  silver  Vase,  the  least  of  which  weighed  a  thousand 
Drachms.  Sii  hundred  young  Men  more,  each  carrying  a  Vase  of  Gold ;  and  Iwo  hundred  Women,  each 
with  a  Gold  Va.'ie  to  scatter  Perfumes.  Eighty  Women  carried  on  Chairs,  the  feel  of  which  were  Gold ; 
and  five  hundred  other  Women,  carried  on  Chairs  with  silver  feet.  This  pompous  Procession  would  appear 
very  magnificent,  were  it  not  put  after  tbe  former  [Ptolemy  Philadelphus],  which  surpasses  every  thing  that 
can  be  imagined." — Supj^tmtni,  tome  iii.,  book  v.,  p.  323. 

I  refer  lo  this  parade  as  an  example  of  the  contrast  alluded  to. 

•  Doctor  Franklin,  in  the  codicil  lo  his  Will,  wrote  as  follows :  "  My  fine  crab-tree  walking-stick,  with 
a  (Told  bead  curiously  wrought  in  the  form  of  the  cap  of  liberty,  I  give  to  my  friend,  and  the  frieitd  of  man- 
kind, Gtniral  Wathin/flcni.  If  it  were  a  scepter,  he  has  merited  il,  and  would  become  it.  It  was  a  present 
to  me  from  that  excellent  woman,  Madame  De  Forbach,  the  dowager  dnehess  of  Deux-Ponts,  o 
with  some  verses  wbkh  should  go  with  it." 
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"  Tbii  wespoa,  0  Freedom  r  "  While  Fame  claims  the  hero 

Wa*  drawn  by  ihy  son,  And  patriot  sage, 

And  it  never  was  sheaih'd  Their  name*  to  emblazon 

Till  the  battle  was  won  !  On  History's  page, 

No  stain  of  dishonor  No  holier  relics 

Upon  it  ve  see  )  Will  Liberty  hoard, 

'Twas  never  surrender'd —  Than  FRitnuLiii's  "tafl;  gnarded 

Except  to  Ihe  freet  Bj  WAsmtiaTon's  sword." 

The  war  aword  of  the  chief  ie  incased  in  a  black  leather  sheath,  with 
silver  mountinga.  The  handle  is  ivory,  colored  a  pale  green,  and  wound 
spirally  with  ailver  wire  at  wide  intervalB.'  It  was  manufactured  hy 
J.  Bailey,  Fishkill,  New  York,'  and  has  the  maker's  name  engraved 
upon  the  hilt.  The  belt  ia  white  leather,  with  silver  mountings,  and 
was  evidently  made  at  an  earlier  period,  for  upon  a  silver  plate  is  en- 
graved "  1757." 

Washington's  commission,  ii^ned  by  John  Hancock,  and  the  suit  of 
clothes  which  he  wore  when  he 
resigned  that  instrument  into  the 
custody  of  Congress,  at  Annapolis, 
are  aJBo  there,  together  with  a 
piece  of  his  tent,  and  the  portable 
writing-case  represented  in  the  en 
,  „  Eravinir,  which  he  used  during  all 

WAIHUiOtOHl  WunHO-Uia.  n-  .  rrii  -         .■ 

of  his  campaigns.  The  case  is  of 
board,  covered  with  black  leather,  otnamented  with  £gured  borders,  swaui  a.vd  atu^. 
But  the  most  precious  relic  of  all  was  the  original  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, written  upon  parchment,  and  bearing  the  autographs  of  the  signers.  In  the  year 
1618,  this  priceless  document  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  hands  of  Benjamin  Owen  Tyler, 
a  teacher  of  penmanship,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fac  simile  of  it  for  publication.  By 
acme  process  which  he  used  for  transferring  it,  it  narrowly  escaped  utter  destruction.  Many 
of  the  names  are  almost  illegible,  while  others  are  quite  dim.  This  document  (which  was 
since  removed  to  the  Congress  Library),  with  other  precious  things,  was  saved  when  the 
public  buildings  were  burned  by  the  British  in  1811.  In  another  part  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute,  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  scientific  collections  made  by  the  exploring  expfr 
dition  a  few  years  ago,  is  the  printing-press  with  which  Franklin  labored  in  London,  whea 
a  journeyman  printer,  in  1725—6.*  It  is  carefully  preserved  in  a  glass  case.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly rude  apparatus,  and  presents  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  printing  machines  of  Hoe, 
of  the  present  day,  from  which  twenty  thousand  impressions  may  be  thrown  each  hour.  The 
platen  is  of  wood,  the  ted  of  stone.     Its  construction  is  in  the  primitive  style  universally 

'  Upon  the  thigh  of  tbe  chief,  in  Leatze's  picture  of  Waihingten  Craning  thi  Drlaaare,  is  a  perfect  rep- 
resentation of  this  sword.  *  See  note  on  page  6S0,  vul.  i. 

'  In  1841,  John  B.  Murray,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  being  in  Liverpool,  was  informed  that  this  press  was  in 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  Harrild  and  Sons,  of  London.  Mr.  Murray  visited  their  establishment,  and  pro- 
posed to  purchase  Ihe  press  for  Ihe  purpose  of  sending  it  to  America.  The  owners  informed  him  thai  they 
had  thought  of  presenting  il  to  the  governmont  of  the  United  States,  and  assured  him  that  (hey  would  not 
part  with  it  for  any  other  purpose.  After  soma  negotiation,  the  Messrs.  Heiritd  agreed  to  let  Mr.  Murray 
have  it,  on  condilion  that  he  should  procure  a  donation  to  Ihe  Printers'  Pension  Society  of  London.  The 
press  was  forwarded  to  Liverpool,  and  Ihere  exhibited.  It  attracted  great  attention;  and  finally  tbe  Rev- 
erend Hugh  M'Neiie,  of  Liverpool,  was  induced  to  deliver  a  public  leclnre  on  the  Lift  of  Franklin,  the 
proceeds  from  admission  tickets  to  be  given  lo  the  society  above  named.  In  November,  Mr.  Murray  had 
the  pleasure  of  remitting  lo  Ihe  treasurer  of  the  Printers'  Pension  Society  S752.  to  he  appropriated  to  the 
relief  of  one  pensioner,  a  disabled  printer  of  any  country,  to  be  called  the  Franklin  pension.  Mr.  Murray 
brought  ihe  press  to  the  United  States,  and  it  now  occupies  an  appropriate  place  among  the  historical  relics 
of  our  country  at  the  Federal  metropolis. 

The  leciure  of  Mr.  M'Neil  was  published,  with  a  fao  simile  of  a  letter  written  by  Franklin  in  ITS6,  to 
the  Beverend  George  Whilefield,  and  also  a  page  containing  an  engraving  of  the  press,  which  was  printed 
upon  the  idantioal  mBohine  tfao*  hoaored. 
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used  before  the  improTementi  inailfl  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  ;  the  power  beiDg  obtained  by 
B  tingle  screw,  like  a  common  standing-pieH, 
instead  of  a.  combination  of  lever  and  screw,  ai 
applied  by  that  nohleman,  or  the  comblDation 
of  levers  alone,  a<  seen  in  the  Columbian  press 
iDTented  by  our  countryman,  George  Clymer. 

,  Upon  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  front  of  the 

press  is  the  following  inscription  : 

••  Or.  Franklin's  remarks  in  relation  to  this 
press,  made  when  he  came  to  England  as 
agen  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1768. 
The  doctor,  at  this  time,  Tisitad  the  printing- 
office  of  Mr.Watta,  of  Wild  Street,  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields,  and,  going  up  to  this  particular 
press  (afterward  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Son,  of  Great  Queen  Street,  of  whom 
it  was  purchased),  thus  addressed  the  men  who 
were  working  at  it :  '  Come,  my  friends,  we 
will  drink  together.  It  i*  now  forty  years 
rumLui  Fmsu.  ■■"(^^  ^  worked,  like  you,  at  this  press,  as  a 

joumeymaa  printer.'     The  doctor  then  sent 

out  for  a  gallon  of  porter,  and  he  drank  with  them, 


"From  the  above  it  will  appear  that  it  is  one  hundred  and  eight  yean  since  Doctor 
Franklin  worked  at  this  identical  press. — June,  1633." 

Upon  the  wall  of  the  room  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Washington,  painted  by  Charles 
WilsoQ  Feale,'  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Feale  was  a  remarkable  man.  Possessed 
of  great  versatility  oftalent,  he  brought  all  his  genius  into  play  as  ciroumstancei  demanded. 
He  was  a  sturdy  patriot,  and  entered  the  army  at  an  early  period  of  the  contest.  He  com- 
manded a  company  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  also  at  Germantown  ;  and  he  was  with 
the  army  at  Valley  Forge.  He  employed  the  leisure  hours  incident  to  camp  duty  in  paint- 
ing, and  it  was  at  Valley  Forge  that  he  commenced  the  picturo  in  question.  When  the 
army  crossed  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey  in  pursuit  of  Sir  Henry  Cliuton,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  Peale  went  with  it,  taking  his  unfinished  picture  and  his  materials  with 
hira ;  and  at  Brunswick,  a  day  or  two  alter  the  Monmouth  conflict,  he  obtained  the  lait 
sitting  from  the  commander-in-chief.  The  picture  was  finished  at  Princeton.  A  distant 
view  of  Nassau  Hall,  at  that  place,  with  a  body  of  British  prisoners  marching,  compose  a 
portion  of  the  back-ground.   'The  picture  of  the  sword  hanging  upon  the  thigh  of  Washing- 

'  Charlet  Wilsoa  Feale  was  bom  at  Charleatown,  in  Maryland,  in  1741,  and  was  apprenticed  lo  a  aait- 
dler  in  Annapolis.  He  became  nlso  a  silver-saiicb,  watch- m&ker,  and  carver.  Carrying  a  handsome  aaddle 
lo  Heueliua,  a  portrail-poinler  In  his  neiichborhaDd,  he  begged  him  to  eiplain  the  mjslery  of  putting  colors 
upon  canvas.  From  that  day  hit  artist  life  began.  He  wenl  to  Engl&id,  where  he  studied  ander  Benja- 
min West  in  1 770  and  1771.  Ha  retomed  to  America,  and  for  fifteen  years  was  the  only  portrait  paintor 
of  eicaltcDce  in  this  country.  By  close  applioaliaa  he  beoame  a  fjond  naturalist  and  preserver  ofaDimaU. 
Hs  practiced  dentistry,  and  invented  sev-  lean  and  foreign.    Many  were  oriife  site, 

eral  machines.    During  the  war  he  con-  /TXf/'^^   /     ""^  others  in  miniature.     A  hirge  nura- 

ceived  the  grand  design  of  forming  a  por-  l/^^^'d^iC^    ''"'  "^  '''^  farmer  are  now  in  the  posses- 

trait  gallery,  and  for  that  purpose  be   ^ — '~^'^^—--^J^    *'"■'  °^  ^-  '^'  Barnum,  proprietor  of  the 

painted  a  great  nomber  of  likenesses  of   ^ ^^^^"^"^"^       American  Museum  in  New  York,  and 

the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution,  Amer-  grace  the  gallery  of  that  establishment. 

Mr.  Peale  opened  a  pietare  gallery  in  Philadelphia,  and  also  commenced  a  moseum,  which,  in  time,  be< 
came  extensive.  Ha  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  history,  and  was  very  efficient  in  the  estab 
lishmenl  and  support  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  lived  temperately,  worked  assiduously,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  February,  1827,  aged  eighty-flve  yeais.  I  once  saw 
a  full-length  portrait  of  himself  whioh  be  painted  at  the  age  <rf'  eighty— a  fine  apeeimei)  of  art. 
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ington  U  an  evidence  of  the  truthfulnew  of  the  costume,  for  it  ia  an  exact  representation  of 
the  real  weapon  just  described  and  depicted,  which  stands  in  a  case  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room. 

Leaving  the  room  of  the  National  Institute,  I  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  peeped  in  upon 
the  sages  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  who  seemed  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring to  do  something  in  the  way  of  legislation.     It  is  a  practice  quite  too  common  for  out 
writers  to  speak  disparagingly  of  members  of  CongresB,  with  the  apparent  feeling  that  they 
being  the  servaTils  of  the  people,  every  scribbler  has  a  right  to  exercise  his  freedom  of  utter- 
ance, censuring  them  to  the  fullest  extent.     Doubtless  some  of  our  representatives  are  enti- 
tled to  much  censure,  and  some  to  ridicule ;  but,  as  a  body,  they  generally  appear  to  the 
candid  visitor  as  a  collection  of  wise  and  honorable  men.      An  English  gentleman  who  ac- 
companied me  to  both  chambera,  assured  me  that  he  had  often  sat  in   the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  England,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France,  and  of  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort  and  other  Germanic  Legislatures,  and  not  one  of  them  could  rival  in  apparent 
talent,  wisdom,  decorum,  and  faithfulness  to  their  constituents,  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  listening  to  whose    debates   he  had 
spent  many  weeks  during  three  consecutive 
sessions.     Being  more  interested  in  the  his- 
torical pictures  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Cap 
itol,  and  in  the  books  in  the  library  of  Con- 
n'ress,  than  in  the  preliminary  business  of 
the  Legislature,  I  repaired  thither,  and  oc- 
cupied the  remainder  of  the  day  in  making 
sketches  of  portraits  contained  in  Truia- 
buU's  celebrated  pictures,  which  adorn  four 
of  the  panels  of  that  spacious  room.' 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  again 
went  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  sketched  the 
statue  of  Washington,  by  Greenongh  ;  the 
group  of  Columbus  and  the  Indian  Girl,  by 
Persico  ;  and  the  elegant  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  the  naval  heroes  who  ' 
fought  at  Tripoli.  The  first  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  sculp- 
tured in  Parian  marble  by  Greenongh, 
draped  in  classic  style,  end  seated  upon  an 
elaborately- wrought  chair,  the  whole  sup- 
ported by  a  granite  pedestal.  In  his  left 
hand  the  chief  holds  a  Roman  short  sword, 
in  the  act  of  presenting ;  the  right  hand, 
with  the  index  finger  extended,  is  lifted  to- 
ward heaven.  The  chair  has  a  filagree 
GuDioDOM'i  atAToa  oT  WiiHnioToN.  scro!l-work  back.     On  the  left  ia  a  small 

'  The  Botaoda  is  under  the  dome,  in  the  middle  of  the  center  bailding.  Ii  is  9S  Teet  in  diameter,  aitd  of 
the  same  height.  Just  below  the  cornice,  at  the  base  of  the  dome,  are  Tour  haua  rtliivot,  representln|;  SmUh 
Mivtrid  from  Diath  by  Poeahtynlai ;  Tkt  Landing  of  the  Pilgrimi ;  Tkt  Conftict  of  Danitl  BooKt  vith  tht 
[ndiaia ;  ajid  Ptnn't  Trtaty.  The  Rotunda  has  eight  panels,  in  four  of  which  are  pictures  by  Colonel  John 
Trumbull,  representing  Tht  Pr/unlation  of  tht  Dtdaralion  of  tndeptndtnct  to  Congriu  ;'>  Tkt  Surrtudrr 

•  According  lo  Colonel  TrumbBrt  drculir.  now  before  me,  the  picIoreofthB  Pr™onuaon  of  lira  Doclinlion  of  Iniepend- 

mre  then  Urlng,  uid  of  .II  othen  of  whom  My  eorreql  repr(i«nt»tlon  lould.  il  Uutwly  period,  bo  obulned.    Tlw.ii,  trim 

Tfcers  mi  Iwo  h™d.  uaoog  Ihem  who  wero  sol  •Ignen  of  the  DBelmMUon  ;  John  mckeuon  and  Thomu  WUllos.  of  Panujl. 
(uU.    TnunbuU'a  pknra  wm  «gT»*d  bj  A.  B.  Dnnnd,  Uw  now  •mlnent  pdntar.  In  1890-1.    Tbe  pqm  on  wUrii  U  wu 
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Deteription  of  Grcenough'a  Statue.  Tackerman't  Poem.  A  Cbippcwa'a  Speech.  Penico's  Group. 

figure  of  an  aged  man,  with  flowing  beard,  covered  by  a  mantle ;  on  the  right  stands  an 
Indian  of  similar  size,  and  both  are  in  a  contemplative  attitude.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
seat,  in  low  relief,  is  an  infant  Hercules,  holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand.  Near  him  is  an- 
other infant,  prostrate,  with  its  hand  over  its  face.  On  the  other  side  is  Phoebus,  with  "  his 
coursers  of  the  sun."  On  the  back  of  the  seat,  below  the  filagree  work,  is  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, in  raised  letters.'  This  statue  was  originally  intended  for  the  center  of  the  Rotunda. 
Too  large  for  that  room,  it  was  placed  upon  the  open  grounds  facing  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol,  where,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  storm,  its  beauty,  except  in  form,  must  soon  pass 
away.  It  is  a  noble  work  of  art,  and,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  features  of  the  great  chief  in  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  inert  marble,  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet  came  like  a  gushing 
stream  from  the  deep  well  of  memory,  and  the  heart  chanted, 

'*  O,  it  was  veil,  in  marble  firm  and  white, 

To  carvo  our  hero's  form, 
Whose  angel  guidance  was  our  strength  in  fight, 

Our  star  amid  the  storm ! 
Whoso  matchless  truth  has  made  his  name  divine, 

And  human  freedom  sure, 
His  country  great,  his  tomb  earth's  dearest  shrine, 

While  man  and  time  endure  ! 
And  it  is  well  to  place  his  image  there, 

Upon  the  soil  he  bless'd ; 
Let  meaner  spirits,  who  our  councils  share 

Revere  that  silent  guest  I 
Let  us  go  up  with  high  and  sacred  love 

To  look  on  his  pure  brow, 
And  as,  with  solemn  grace,  he  points  above, 

Renew  the  patriot's  vow !" 

Henry  T.  Tuckermas. 

Eloquently  did  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Chippewa  delegation  address  this  statue,  while 
standing  before  it  a  few  years  ago.  '*  My  Great  Father,"  he  said,  "  we  all  shake  hands 
with  you  ;  we  have  traveled  a  long  way  through  the  great  country  that  you  acquired  for 
your  people  by  the  aid  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Your  people  have  become  very  great ;  our  peo- 
ple have  become  very  small.  May  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  you  success,  now  protect  us, 
and  grant  us  the  favor  we  ask  of  our  Great  Father,  who  now  fills  the  place  first  occupied 
by  you.*'     What  orator  or  sage  ever  expressed  more  in  so  few  words  ? 

The  group  of  Columbus  and  the  Indian  Girl,  by  Persico,  is  a  good  specimen  of  that 
sculptor's  skill.  It  is  in  white  marble,  and  is  intended  as  a  representation  of  the  idea  of 
the  discovery  of  America.  This  group  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  steps  of  the  eastern  por- 
tico of  the  Capitol.  In  the  Discoverer's  hand  is  a  globe,  appearing  to  the  spectator,  at  first, 
like  a  simple  ball.  The  relative  position  of  this  figure  to  the  statue  of  Washington,  whose 
right  hand  is  elevated,  impresses  the  beholder,  at  first  sight,  with  the  ludicrous  idea  of  the 
Navigator  and  the  Patriot  engaged  in  tossing  a  ball  at  each  other.  The  naval  monument 
is  upon  the  highest  terrace  on  the  western  front  of  the  Capitol.     It  is  of  white  marble,  with 

of  Burgoyne  ;  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallit :  and  Wtuhington  resigning  his  Commtsston  to  Congress  at  Jin- 
napolis.  Besides  these  is  a  representation  of  the  Baptism  of  Pocahontas^  by  John  G.  Chapman ;  The  Em- 
barkation of  the  Pilgrims^  by  Robert  W.  Weir  ;  and  The  Landing  of  Columbus,  by  John  Vanderlyn.  One 
panel  remains  to  bo  filled. 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  :  "Simulacrum  istud  ad  magnum  Libertatis  exemplum, 
KEC  SINE  IPSA  DURATURU5I,  HoRATius  Greenougu  faciebat." — "  Horatio  Greenough  made  this  effigy, 
tor  a  p^reat  exemplar  of  freedom,  and  one  destined  only  to  endure  with  freedom  itself." 

Upon  the  granite  pedestal  are  the  following  words,  in  large  cameo  letters :  South  side. — "  First  m 
Peace."     North  side. — *'  First  in  War."      Wett  side. — "  First  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

printed  wu  made  by  fieun.  Gilpin,  at  Brandjwine,  and  the  printing  was  executed  In  New  York.  It  was  firtt  pnbliihed  in 
1622,  and  it  the  original  of  tiie  millions  of  copies  of  all  sizes  which  are  in  circulation. 

The  portraits  of  the  offleers  of  the  French  army  in  America,  delineated  in  the  plctore  of  die  Surrender  tff  Ofmw^iM,  were 
painted  from  life,  by  Colonel  Tmmball,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  Paris.  Copies  of  these  portraits,  fourteen  in  numoer 
may  be  found  on  PM^  90ft  to  391  tndusiTe. 
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Tripoli  UDBoniEiit  FreddeDt  Potk.  Arlingtoo  Hodh.  Mr.  Ciudi  ud  the  "WuUnitoB  Treuursi.' 

a  brown  stone  pedeat&l,  and  is  about  forty  feet  high.  It  itanda  within  a  large  haain  of 
water,  eight  or  tea  feet  deep,  and  supplied  by  a  fountain  in  which  gold  fishes  in  abundance 
are  seen  sporting.  The  baiia  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  iron  fence.  Upon  one  side  of  the 
pedestal,  in  low  relief  sculpture,  is  a  view  of  Tripoli  and  the  American  fleet,  and  upon  the 

other  the  following  insciiption  : 

"To  THE  Memory  op  Somerb,  Caldwell,  Decatcb.Wadsworth,  Dorset,  Tskael.'" 

This  monument,  although  too  small  to  appear  grand,  is  a  fine  embellishment,  and  com- 
mands the  attention  of  every  visitor  to  the  Federal  Capitol. 
■  DccfDiber,  I  passed  the  morning  of  the  8  th"  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Force,  preparing  from 

'*•*■  old  maps  a  plan  of  my  Southern  route.  Toward  noon  I  went  up  to  the  presi- 
dential mansion,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  an  hour's  interview  with  the  chief  magistrate, 
the  late  Mr.  Polk.  It  was  not  a  visit  prompted  by  the  foolish  desire  to  see  the  exalted,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking-  information  respecting  an  important  movement  in  North  Carolina 
at  the  commencement  of  the  wa.r  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  some  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
Polk  were  conspicuous  actors.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  MecJdenburgk  Convention,  in 
May,  1775.  The  president  readily  communicated  all  the  information  in  his  possession,  and 
kindly  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  grandson  of  the  secretary  of  that  convention, 
then  residing  in  Charlotte,  where  the  meeting  was  held.  This  matter  will  be  considered  in 
detail  hereafter. 

At  meridtan  I  crossed  the  Potomac  upon  the  mile-long  bridge,  and  rode  to  Arlington 
House,  the  seat  of  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  Esq.     His  mansion,  wherein  true  Vir- 
ginian hospitality  prevails,  is  beautifully  situated  upon  high  ground  overlooking  the  Poto- 
mac, Washington  City,  and  Georgetown,  half  surrounded  by  a  fine  oak  forest,  and  fronting 
broad  lawns.     Mr.  Cuslis  received  me,  though  a  stranger,  with  cordiality,  and  when  the 
object  oi  my  visit  was  made  known,  the  "Washington  treasures  of  Arlington  House"  were 
opened  tor  my  inspection.     As  executor  of  the  will,  and  the  adopted  son  and  member  of  the 
immediate  family  of  Washington,  Mr.  Custis  possesses  many  interesting  mementoes  of  that 
great  man.     He  has  several  fine  paintings.     Among  them  is  the  original  three-quarter  length 
portrait  o'  his  grandmother  (Lady  Washington),  by  Wooiaston,  from  which  the  engraving, 
in  Sparks'*  Life  of  Washington  was  made; 
also  the  original  portrait  of  the  chief  by  Trum- 
bull ;  of  the  two  children  of  Mrs,  Washington 
{the  father  and  aunt  of  Mr.  Cuatis) ;  of  Parke, 
nn  ancestor,  who  was  aid  to  the  great  Marl- 
borough in  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  painted  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  ;   crayon  profile  sketches 
of  Washington  and  his  lady,  made  in  1796  ; 
a  beautiful  painting  on  copper,  in  imitation  of 
a  medallion,  of  the  heads  of  Washington  and 
La  Fayette,  executed  by  the  Marchioness  De 
Brienue,   and    presented    to    Washington    in 
1789  i  and  a  number  of  other  fine  family  por- 
traits, choice  engravinp,  and  sculpture.     Mr. 
Custis  is  himself  an  amateur  artist,  and  has 
painted  several  historical  subjects,  among  which 
is  a  cabinet  picture  of  Washington  at  York- 
town,  wherein  the  figure  of  the  chief  is  truth-  i»BniaToii  axd    i    inrTi.i 

'  This  monument  was  wrought  in  Italy,  by  Capilano,  in  1604,  by  order  of  tbe  surviving  officers  of  the 
siege  ofTrijKili,  and  paid  for  by  the m.  ll  was  erected  in  the  na\7-yard  at  Wnshinglon  Cily  in  1806,  where 
it  was  damaged  by  tho  British  in  1S14,  This  fact  was  kept  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  tbe  inscription 
cut  upon  it,  "  MMilatid  by  Britoni,  ^ugiat,  1814."  When  the  monnnienl  was  placed  in  its  preseal  pa*i< 
tion,  thai  record  was  generouily  erased, 

'  The  bead  of  Washington  is  fro^  ■  bust  by  Houdon,  in  possetuon  of  Mr.  Can.s 
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fully  delineated.  A  copy  of  hia  battle  of  Monmouth  ia  printed  on  page  156.  With  book* 
and  pencil,  in  the  boaom  of  an  afiectioaate  family,  Mr.  Caatis,  the  last  survivor  of  Waih- 
ington'a  immediate  household,  is  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  green  old  age.  He  has  been 
preseDt  at  the  inauguralion  of  every  president  of  the  United  States  (now  numbering  thii- 
teen) ;  and  he  has  grasped  the  hand  in  friendly  greeting  of  almost  every  distinguished  per- 
sonage who  has  visited  our  national  metropohs  during  the  last  half  century.  For  many 
years  he  communicated  to  the  National  Intelligencer  his  RecoUectiom  of  Washington. 
These  are  graphic  pictures  of  some  of  the  most  evenlfu!  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  patriot  chief, 
described  by  eye-witnesses,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  yet  be  arranged  and  published  in 
a  volume  by  the  author. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  I  \ah  Arlington  House  and  returned  to  the  Federal  city. 
Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  I  rode  down  to  Alexandria,  an  old  town  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  Potomac,  seven  miles  below  Washington.      It  is  quite  a  large  place,  and  was 
once  a  commercial  mart  of  considerable  importance.     The  town  is  handsomely  laid  out  in 
rectangles,  and  is  said  to  be  remarkably  healthy.     It  has  hut  little  Revolutionary  history, 
except  such  as  appertains  to  the  personal  affairs  of  Washington,  whose  residence,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  was  near.'     In  its  museum,  which  is  closed  to  the  public,  are  many  relics  of  the 
war  for  independence,  of  exceeding  rarity  and  value,  most  of  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Custts. 
I  procured  permission  to  visit  the  museum  from  MrVietch,  the  mayor  of  Alexandria,  under 
whose  official  charge  the  corporation  has  placed 
the  collection  ;  and,  accompanied  by  an  oflicer,  1 
passed  an  hour  among  its  curiosities.     Among  them 
is  the  flag  which  Washington  took  from  the  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton,  mentioned  on  page  22.        It  is 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  very  heavy  white  damask 
silk,  on  which  the  devices  are  embroidered  with  silk 
and  gold  thread.     The  lettering  is  all  done  with 
gold  thread.     On  one  side  is  an  eagle,  bearing  in 
its  talons  a  scroll  and  olive  branch.     Over  it,  upon 
a  ribbon,  are  the  words  Pro  principe  et  patria  ; 
"  For  our  prince  and  country  ;"  a  curious  motto  for 
tbe  flag  of  Qiercenaries.     Upon  the  other  side  is  a 
monogram,  composed  of  the  letters  E.  C.  T.  S.  A., 
and  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  general  command- 
ant of  the  Anspachers.      Under  it  are  the  initials 
M.  Z,  B.,  and  the  date  1775.     The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  British  crown.      This  flag  was 
probably  wrought  in  England,  while  the  German 
troops  were  awaiting  embarkation  for  America,  to- 
ward the  close  of  1775.     It  is  four  feet  square. 
The  tassels,  made  of  silver  bullion,  are  suspended 
to  a  plait  of  silver  tinsel. 

Near  the  Hessian  flag  was  the  royal  union  stand-   *'"*  "  ""  ""  """  °'  "'  """"  '''■"' 

'  Tho  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  the  generous  and  nohle  character  of  Washington  in  his  esrlj 
manhood :  When  colonel  o[  the  Virginia  troops  in  1T54,  he  was  stationed  at  Alexandria.  At  en  election 
for  members  of  Assembly,  Colonel  Washington,  in  (he  heal  of  party  excitement,  used  ofTensire  language 
toward  ■  Mr.  Payne.  Thai  gentlcroan  struck  the  colonel  a  blow  which  prostrated  him.  Intelligence  vent 
to  the  barracks  that  Colonel  Washington  had  been  murdered  by  a  mob.  His  soldiers  rushed  to  (he  city  to 
avenge  his  death.  Joyfully  they  met  him,  and,  being  tjuieted  by  an  address,  Ihcy  relumed  peaceably  to 
their  barracks.  Next  day,  Mr,  Payne  received  a  note  from  Wa^ington,  reqnesting  his  attendance  at  Ihe 
tavern  in  Aleiandrie.  Mr.  Paytie  anticipated  a  duel,  hut,  instead  of  pistols  in  the  hands  of  an  irritated  roan, 
he  saw  wine  and  glasses,  and  was  met  with  a  friendly  smile  bj  his  antagonist.  Colonel  Washington  felt 
that  himself  was  tbe  aggressor,  and  determined  to  make  reparation.  He  oRTered  Mr.  Payne  bis  band,  and 
said,  "  To  err  is  nature ;  to  rectify  error  is  glory,  I  believe  I  was  wrong  yesterday  j  you  have  already  had 
some  satisfaction,  and,  if  yon  deem  that  suffioient,  here  is  my  band — let  ns  be  frieiids."    And  they  were  so. 
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ariJ  which  Coruwaltis  sutrendereJ  lo  Waahiagton  at  Yorktown.  The  picture  of  this  flag  will 
be  given  when  consideriDg  that  last  great  triumph  of  the  Americans.  The  Hessian  and  the 
British  flap  are  labeled,  respectively,  Alpha  and  Omega,  for  they  -were  the  "Jirst  and  the 
last"  captured  by  Washington. 

A  flag  which  belonged  lo  the  Cotmnarulei'-in-ckiefs  Guard,  printed  on  page  688,  vol.  i., 

and  one  that  belonged  to  Mohan's  rifle  corps,  were  also  there  ;  and  in  tlie  midst  of  common 

curioeiticfi,  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  stood  the 

bier  on  which  Washington  was  carried  to  the  tomb  at 

Mount  Vernon.     It  is  of  oak,  painted  a  lead  color,  and 

is  sis  feet  in  length.      The  handles,  which  are  hinged 

to  the  bier,  had  leather  pads  on  the  under  side,  fastened 

with  brass  nails.     Hanging  over  the  bier  was  the  letter 

"""""""  "'""■  of  Washington,  printed  in  a  note,  page  GS3,  vol.  i. ;  and 

near  by  laid  a  napkin  said  to  have  been  used  on  the  occasion  when  he  was  christened.     The 

museum  contains  many  other  thingi  of  general  and  special  interest ;  but,  being  closed  to  the 


public,  they  are  quite  useless,  while  neglect  id  allowing  the  invisible  Angers  of  decay  to  de- 
stroy them.     I  v^'as  glad  to  learn  that  the  preeioua  relics  above  named,  which  belong  lo  Mr. 

'  Tliia  view  is  from  tlic  lawn  in  front,  looking  down  the  Potomac.  The  mansion  is  built  of  wood,  cut 
M>  as  la  resemble  Btono,  like  Johnxon  Hall,  at  Johnstown,  in  New  York,  anJ  is  two  Btorici  In  height.  The 
rentral  part  was  built  by  I.auTcnce  Washington,  a  brother  of  (he  chief  The  wings  were  addeJ  by  the 
general.  Through  the  centre  of  the  building  U  a  spaciojs  paasagi?,  level  with  the  portico,  and  paved  with 
te*aelateJ  Italian  marble.  This  hall  communicates  with  three  large  rooms,  nnd  with  the  main  BtaJr-wajr 
leading  to  the  second  story.  The  piazia.  on  the  eastern  or  river  front  is  of  square  paneled  pilasters,  ei- 
lendiiig  the  whole  length  of  Iho  edifice.  There  is  an  obaervalory  and  cupola  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  liom 
whence  may  be  obtained  an  citenaivB  view  of  the  surrounding  coanltj. 

The  Klount  Vernon  eetnte  was  inherited  by  I^urencc  Washington,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  Admiral 
Vernon.  He  bequeathed  it  to  George,  and  il  passed  into  his  |Kisscssion  on  the  death  of  LauTcnce,  which 
uceurrcd  in  the  minuon  we  are  now  noticing,  on  the  S6th  of  Jnly,  1753. 
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AplH  ovh  la  HooDt  Venon.  The  Ubnr;  ud  la  AhocUUoiii.  Ksj  of  the  Butlla.  Dntncthm  of  IhU  PrttoB. 

Custia,  ue  about  to  be  tranirerred  to  the  roanu  of  the  National  Inititute,  where  they  may 
be  seen  by  tbe  tbouaandt  who  viiit  the  metropolis. 

Toward  Doon  I  lode  to  Uount  Vemon,  nine  miles  below  Alexandria.  It  wai  a  mild, 
clear  day,  almost  as  balmy  as  the  Indian  lummei  time.  Aller  crossing  an  estuary  of  tbe 
Potomac  the  road  was  devious,  passing  through  a  rough,  half-cultivated  region,  and  almost 
impassable  in  places  on  account  of  gulteys  scooped  by  recent  rains.  Leaving  the  main  road 
when  within  about  three  miles  of  Mount  Vernon,  I  traversed  a  winding  oarriage-way  through 
partially-cultivated  fields,  over  which  young  pines  and  cedars  were  growing  in  profusion ; 
the  unerring  certifiers  of  that  bad  husbandry  which  many  regions  of  tbe  Southern  States 
exhibit.  When  within  about  two  miles  of  the  venerated  mansion,  I  passed  a  large  stone 
upon  the  lef^  of  the  road,  which  denotes  a  boundary  line  of  the  ancient  estate.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  stately  forest  trees ;  and  from  this  land-mark  to  the  residence,  the  road,  unfenced 
and  devious,  passed  through  a  greatly  diversified  region,  some  of  it  tilled,  some  returning  to 
a  wilderness  state,  and  some  appearing  as  if  never  touched  by  the  hand  of  industry.  Sud- 
denly, on  ascending  a  small  steep  hill  from  the  edge  of  a  wild  ravine,  the  mansion  and  its 
surronndinga  were  before  me,  and  through  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees  came  the  sheen 
of  the  meridian  sun  from  a  distant  bay  of  the  Potomac.  I  was  met  at  the  gate  by  an  in- 
telligent colored  lad,  who  ordered  another  to  take  charge  of  my  horse,  while  he  conducted 
me  to  the  mansion.  I  bore  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  present  proprietor  of  Mount  Ver 
non,  John  Washington,  a  grand-nephew  of  the  patriot  chief;  but  himself  and  family  were  ab- 
Knt,  and  not  a  white  person  was  upon  the  premises.  I  felt  a  disappointment,  for  I  desired  to 
pass  the  time  there  in  the  company  of  a  relative  of  tbe  beloved  one  whoee  name  and  deeds 
hallow  the  spot. 

Silence  pervaded  the  life-dwelling  of  Washington,  and  the  echoes  of  every  footfall,  as  1 
moved  at  tbe  beck  of  the  servant  from  room  to  room,  seemed  almost  like  the  voices  of  in- 
truders.    I  entered  the  library  (wbiob.  with  the  breakfaat-room,  is  in  tbe  south  wing  of  tbe 
building),  and  in  tbe  deep  shadows  of  that  quiet  apartment  sat  down  in  the  very  chair  often 
occu|tied  by  the  patriot,  and  gazed  and  mused  with  feelings  not  to  be  ut- 
tered.    Upon  brackets  were  marble  busts  of  Washington  and  La  Fay- 
ette, and  a  small  one  of  Neeker,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance  when 
ihe  Kevolution  broke  out  in  France.     The  first  is  over  the  door  of  en- 
trance into  the  library.     It  was  executed  by  Houdon,  from  life,  he  hav- 
ing obtained  a  mask,  in  plaster,  and  is  doubtless  the  best  likeness  extant. 
Upon  the  walls  hung  the  portraits  of  Laurence  Washington,  brother  of 
the  general,  and  of  several  female  members  of  the  family.     In  tbe  great 
hall,  or  passage,  in  a  glass  case  of  prismatic  form,  hung  the  Key  of  tfu 
BaatiU,  and  near  it  was  an  engraved  view  of  the  demolition  of  that  re- 
nowned prison.     The  large  north  room  wherein  Washington  entertained 
his  political  friends,  with  the  furniture,  is  kept  in  the  ume  condition  as 
when  he  left  it.     Upon  the  walls  were  piolures  of  hunting  and  battle   **"  "'  ™*  ^"™-*^ 

'  Thit  key  of  Ihe  o]d  Paris  prisoa  knonn  as  the  Bastile,  was  seet  by  La  Payette  to  Waahingloo  after 
(hadpstruclioaoTthaiedifloebyiheinrariBted  popolace  on  tbe  14lhof  July,  1TS9.  This  was  tbe  begin- 
ning  of  tbe  French  RevolutLon.  The  Bastilo  was  originally  a  royal  palace,  boilt  by  Charles  tbe  Fifth  of 
France  in  1369.  It  vas  aflenrard  <i«ed  as  a  ilata  prison,  like  Ihe  Toirer  of  London,  and  became  Ihe 
scene  of  dreadful  snfTeringii  and  frightful  crimes.  When  the  mob  gained  possession  of  it  in  1789,  they  took 
Ihe  governor  and  other  offiears  to  tbe  Place  de  Grove,  where  they  first  cot  off  their  hands  and  [hen  their 
beads.  With  tbe  key,  La  Fayette  sent  a  plaster  model  of  the  old  building.  The  model,  Kimewbat  defaced 
from  long  exposure  in  the  Alexandria  meseum,  is  among  the  oollectiona  of  Ihe  Nslional  Institute,  while  the 
key  relaini  its  ancieni  poaition  at  Mount  Vernon.  Il  is  of  wrought  iron,  seven  inches  long.  La  Fayette, 
in  his  letter  to  Washington  which  accompanied  the  key  onit  pionire,  dated  "Paris,  March  ITlh,  1789," 
said,  "  Give  me  leave,  my  dear  general,  to  present  yon  with  a  picture  of  the  Baslile,  just  ss  it  appeared  s 
few  days  after  I  had  ordued  its  demolition,  with  the  main  key  of  this  fortress  of  despotism.  Il  ia  a  tribute 
which  I  owe  as  a  son  to  roy  adopted  GUber ;  as  an  aid-de-caaip  to  my  general ;  ss  a  missionary  of  liberty 
to  its  patriarch." 

Thomss  Paine,  Ihen  in  Londoe,  employed  in  constmcling  an  iron  bridge  which  he  bsd  invented,  wat 

ir.  0 
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(cene>.  Among  them  were  prints  of  the  death  of  Moutgomery,  and  the  buttle  of  Buoket 
Hill,  but  not  one  of  any  engagement  in  which  Washington  himself  participated.  There 
hung  the  small  portrait  of  the  chief,  on  the  back  of  which  an  unknown  hand  wrote  an  ad- 
mirable monumental  eulogy,'  There,  too,  was  a  large  painting — a  family  group— repre- 
senting the  mother  and  children  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  fire-place  of  the  drawing- 
room  is  decorated  with  a  superb  Italian  chimney-piece,  made  of  Tariegated  Sienna  marble,  in 
which  is  sculptured,  in  bold  relief,  on  the  tablelt  of  the  frieze,  prominent  objects  of  agricul- 
ture and  husbandry.  It  was  presented  to  Wuhington  in  1785,  by  Samuel  Vaughn,  Esq., 
of  London.  One  room  is  closed  to  the  public  gaze,  and  I  honor  the  holy  motives  which 
prompt  the  veiling  of  that  apartment  from  the  eyes  of  prying  curiosity  ;  it  is  the  chamber 
whence  the  ipirit  of  the  illustrious  Washington  departed  for  its  home  in 

"  Tb«  bosom  of  hia  Father  and  hi*  God." 

I  passed  out  upon  the  eastern  piazza  (seen 
in  the  engraving),  which  overlooks  the  Poto- 
mac. By  the  side  of  the  door  hung  the  spy- 
glass of^en  used  by  Washington ;  and,  prompt- 
ed by  curiosity,  I  drew  its  tubes,  and  through 
tbem  surveyed  the  hills  of  Maryland  streteh- 
ing  away  eastward  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river. 

From  the  mansion  of  the  living  I  went  to 
,   the  dwelling  of  the  dead,  the  old  family  vault, 
situated  upon  the  declivity  of  a  dell  in  full 
view  of  the  river.     It  is  about  three  hundred 
.  yards  south  of  the  mansion.     Therein  the 
body  of  Washington  was  first  laid,  and  re- 
mained undisturbed  for  thirty  years,  when  it 
was  removed  to  a  new  tomb,  erected  in  a 
WiiHDieToN'i  OLD  FtMo-x  ViDLT.  morc  sccluded  spot,  in  accordance  with  diree- 

ehosen  by  La  Fajelte  at  the  medium  through  which  to  forwari)  the  key  to  Washington.  Paine,  in  his  letter 
to  the  general  accompaajing  Ihe  key,  dated  "London,  May  1,  1TB9,"  wrote,  "Our  very  good  friend,  the 
Marqais  De  La  Fayette,  hu  inlnuted  to  mj  care  the  key  of  the  Bastilo,  and  ■  drawing,  handsomely  framed, 
representing  the  demiililion  of  that  detestable  prison,  u  a  present  to  your  axcellencj,  of  which  his  letter 
wijl  more  parliculirlj  inform  yon,  I  feel  myself  happy  in  being  the  person  Ihroogh  whom  (he  Jnarqnis  has 
oooTeyed  this  early  trophy  of  the  spoils  of  despotism,  and  the  first  ripe  fmits  of  American  principles  (rans- 
planlod  into  Europe,  to  bu  great  master  snd  pairon.  When  he  mentioned  to  me  the  present  he  intended 
yoo,  my  heart  leaped  with  joy.  It  is  something  so  traly  in  character,  that  no  remarks  can  illustrate  it,  aiid 
is  more  happily  expressive  of  his  remembrance  of  his  American  friends  Ihsn  any  letters  can  convey-  That 
the  principles  of  America  opened  the  Baslilo  is  not  to  be  donbled,  and  therefore  (he  key  comes  to  the  right 

"  I  have  permitted  no  drawing  to  be  taken  here,  tboogh  it  has  been  often  reqaested,  as  I  think  there  is 
a  propriety  that  it  should  first  be  pre«eated.  But  Mr.  West  wished  Mr.  Trambnll  lo  make  a  painting  of  the 
presentation  of  the  key  to  joo." 

'  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  an  English  gentleman.  The  following  is  a  copy : 
"  Washhioto^ — 
The  Defender  of  his  Coumry — the  Founder  of  Liberty — The  Friend  of  Man.  History  and  Tradition  are 
explored  in  vain  For  a  Parallel  lo  hia  Character.  In  the  Annals  of  Modem  Greatness  He  stands  alone; 
And  the  noblest  names  of  antiquity  Lose  their  Luster  in  his  Presence.  Bom  Ihe  Benefactor  of  Mankind, 
He  united  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  an  illuslrions  career.  Nature  made  him  great ;  He  made  himselT 
virtoons.  Called  by  his  country  to  ihe  defense  of  her  Liberties,  He  IrJamphsntly  vindicated  Ihe  rights  of 
hnmanily,  And  on  Ihe  Pillars  of  National  Independence  Laid  the  rooodations  of  a  great  Republio.  Twice 
invested  with  snpreme  magistracy,  By  the  nnanimons  voice  of  a  free  people,  He  snrpessed  in  the  Cabinet 
The  Glories  of  ihe  Field,  And  voluniarily  resigning  the  Scepter  and  the  Sword,  Retired  lo  tbe  shades  of 
Private  Life.  A  spectacle  so  new  and  so  sublime  Was  contemplated  with  Ihe  profoandest  admiration.  And 
the  name  of  W«saiMaToii,  Adding  new  loauir  to  humanity.  Resounded  to  Ihe  remotest  regiooa  of  tbe  eiutli. 
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AUMupt  to  HctI  Iba  RcuuIdi  of  WuhlnguHL  Tha  New  Tomb.  Suvoptu^  of  Wuhington  hdiI  hli  Lady 

lioni  in  his  will.*  The  conitniolion  of  this  tomb  waa  delayed  until  many  yeari  ago,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  ofi'the  remains  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  old  vault  wai 
entered,  BDd  a  skull  and  some  bones  were  taken  away.  They  formed  no  part  of  the  remaiai 
of  Washington.     The  robber  waa  detected,  and  the  bones  were  recovered. 

The  new  vault  is  on  the  aide  of  a  steep  bill,  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  wooded  dell  leading 
toward  the  river.  The  interior  walls  are  built  of  brick,  arched  over  at  the  height  of  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  front  of  the  tomb  is  rough,  and  has  a  plain  iron  door  inserted 
ID  a  freestone  casemeDt.     Upon  a  stone  panel  over  the  door  are  inscribed  the  words,  "  I  ah 

THE  RESURRECTION  AND  THB  LIFE  ;   HE  TIUT  BELIEVETH  IN  ME,  THOUGH  HE  WEBE  DEAD,  TET 

SHALL  BE  LIVE."     luclosing  this  tomb  is  a  structure  of  brick  twelve  feet  high.      In  front  is 

an  iron  gateway,  opening  several  feet 

in  advance  of  the  vault  door,  and  form- 
ing  a  kind  of  anle-chamber.     This 

gateway  is  flanked  with  pilasters,  sur- 
mounted by  a  stone  coping,  covering 

a  pointed  Gothic  arch.'     Over  this 

arch  is  a  tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed, 

"  Within  this  inclosure  rest  the 

REMAINS  OF  General  George  Wabh- 

[NGTON."    I  was  much  disappointed  in 

the  exterior  appearance  of  the  tomb, 

for  it  seems  to  me  that  in  material  and 

design  it  is  quite  too  common-place. 

It  justifieB  the  description  of  it  given 

recently  by  Lord  Morpeth,  who  visited 

itin  1841.     '•  The  tomb  of  that  moat 

illustrious  of  mortala,"  he  said,  "is 

placed  under  a  glaring  red  building,  *  umKoioNi  k«w  Fum.!  Vaiit. 

somewhat  between  a  coach-house  and  a  cage."'     Art  should  be  allowed  to  contribute  the 

best  ofierings  of  genius  in  enshrining  the  mortal  remain*  of  George  Washington. 

In  the  ante-chamber  of  the  tomb  are  two  marble  aaroophagi,  containing  the  remains  of 

Washington  and  his  lady.  That  of  the  patriot  haa  a  sculptured  lid,  on  which  is  represented 
the  American  ahield  auspended  over  the  flag  of 
the  Union  ;  the  latter  hung  in  featoona,  and  the 
whole  aurmounted,  as  a  crest,  by  an  eagle  with 
open  wings,  perched  upon  the  superior  bar  of 
the  shield.  Below  the  design,  and  deeply  cut 
in  the  marble,  is  the  name  of  Washington. 
This  sarcophagus  was  constructed  by  John 
THiSucopHiairgorWuHWDTOH'  Struthers,  of  Philadelphia,  from  a  deaign  by 

Magnnnimou*  in  yonlh,  Glorious  throagh  lil^i  Great  in  D«Alh  ;  His  higbest  arabition,  (he  Happiness  o(  Man- 
Innd;  His  noblest  Viclory,  the  conquest  of  himseir.  Bequeathinc  [□  poslerily  (he  inberitance  of  his  fame, 
And  building  bii  monument  in  the  bearuorhis  counlrjnien,  Hs  Lived  The  Omanient  of  the  18lb  Century 
Ha  DiBL  rei;re(Ie[l  by  a  Mourning  World." 

'  The  folioving  is  the  clause  referred  to :  "  The  faiaily  vboU  at  Mount  Vemon  reqairing  repairs,  and 
beinft  improperly  sitaated  besides,  I  desire  that  a  new  one  of  brick,  and  upon  a  IsrKer  scale,  may  be  buill 
Kl  the  Toot  of  what  is  called  the  Vineyard  Incloiure,  on  the  ground  which  is  marked  oot,  in  which  my  re- 
mains, and  those  cf  my  deceased  relatives  (now  in  Ibe  old  vault),  and  such  others  ot  my  family  as  may 
choose  10  be  entombed  there,  may  be  deposited." 

*  This  eilrrior  structure  was  made  for  the  special  accommodation  and  preserralion  of  the  sarcnpbn|[i 
inclosed  within  it.  the  vault  beinji  too  small  and  damp  for  the  purpose. 

*  Lecture  od  Amitiea,  before  the  Mecbanin's  Institute  at  Leeds,  November,  1830. 

'  This  was  placed  in  the  family  vault  in  (he  autumn  of  1837.  Mr,  Strickland  wrote  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  (he  transactioa.  While  the  sarcophagus  was  on  its  way  by  water,  he  end  Mr.  Stmtheiv  repaired 
[o  Mmint  Vemon  to  make  arrangements  for  the  reception.     On  entering,  they  found  every  thing  in  eonfa- 
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William  Strickland,  and  w&i  presented  by  him  to  the  relatives  of 

Waehington.      It  conBistB  of  an  excavation  from  a  solid  block  of  Penn- 

Bylvania  marble,  eight  feet  in  length  and  two  in  height,     The  marble 

1  coffin  of  Lady  Waahington,  which  stands  upon  the  left  of  the  other,  ii 

/  from  the  same  chisel,  and  plably  wrought.     Both  may  be  seett  by  the 

I  visitor,  through  the  iron  gate. 

\  Who  can  stand  at  the  portals  of  this  tomb,  where  sleeps  alt  that 

'  is  ieh  of  the  mortality  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  not  fee:  the 

outgoings  of  a  devotional  spirit — an  involuDtary  desire  to  kneel  down 
with  reverence,  not  with  the  false  adulations  of  mere  hero-worship, 
but  with  the  siuoere  sympathies  of  a  soni  bending  before  the  shrine  of 
superior  goodaess  and  greatness  ? 

"  There  is  sa  avfiil  stillnesti  in  the  akj, 
When,  sFter  wondroos  deeds  and  light  sopreme, 
TIh  Lid  A  itsr  goes  oat  in  goJden  prophecj. 

There  is  an  awful  stillness  in  the  vorld. 
When,  after  wondrotu  deeds  and  light  supreme, 
A  hero  dies  with  all  the  fnlare  clear 
Before  him,  and  his  voice  made  jnbiUni 
By  coeung  glories,  aod  his  nalioo  hush'd 
As  Iheogt)  they  heard  the  farewell  of  a  God. 
A  great  msa  is  to  earth  as  God  to  heaven." 

William  Ron  Wallici. 
I  lingered  long  at  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington, even  until  the  lengthening  evening 
shadows  were  cast  upon  the  Potomac  ; 
and  I  departed  with  reluctance  from  the 
precincts  of  Mount  Vernon,  where  the 
great  and  good  of  many  lands  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  illustrious  owner 
when  living,  or  have  poured  forth  the  si-  Mduht  VMHOH.WMrMon*.' 

aion.     Decayed  fnigments  of  coflins  were  scattered  about,  and  bones  of  Tarious  parts  of  the  hninaa  body 
were  seen  promiscuously  Ihrown  together.     The  decayed  wood  wsa  dripping  with  moistare.     "  The  slimy 
snail  glistened  in  the  light  or  the  door-opemog.    The  brown  centipede  was  distnrbed  by  the  admission  of  fresh 
air,  bdB  the  moldy  esses  of  the  dead  gave  out  a  pongent  and  unwholesome  odor."     The  coffins  of  Washing- 
ton snd  his  lady  were  in  the  deepest  recess  of  the  vaull.     They  were  of  lead,  inclosed  in  wooden  oases. 
When  the  xarcophsgiis  arrived,  the  coflin  of  the  chief  was  hrooght  forth.     The  vault  was  Grst  entered  by 
Mr.  Strickland,  accompanied  hy  Major  Lewis  (ibe  last  survivor  of  the  first  executors  of  the  will  of  Wash- 
ington) and  his  son.     When  the  decayed  wooden  ease  was  removed,  the  leaden  lid  was  perceived  to  be 
sunken  and  fractured.     In  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  ease  was  focnd  the  silver  ooSn- 
plate,  ia  the  form  of  a  shield,  which  was  placed  upon  the  leaden  coflin  when  Wasb- 
inglon  was  first  entombed.      "  At  tbe  reqaest  of  Major  Lewis,"  says  Mr.  S.,  "  the 
rroclured  part  of  the  lid  was  turned  over  on  the  lower  part,  exposing  to  view  a  head 
and  breast  of  large  dimensions,  which  appeared,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  candles,  to 
have  sullered  but  little  from  tbe  efTeots  of  time.     The  eye-sockets  were  large  and 
deep,  and  the  breadth  across  tbe  temples,  t^^ether  witb  the  forehead,  appeared  of 
unusual  size.     There  was  no  appearance  of  grsve-olothes ;  the  chest  was  broad ;  the 
color  was  dark,  and  had  the  appearance  of  dried  flesh  and  skin  adhering  closely  to 
the  bones.     We  saw  no  hair,  nor  was  there  any  oflensive  odor  from  tbe  body ;  bnt 
we  observed,  when  the  coffin  had  been  removed  to  the  outside  of  the  vault,  the  dripping  down  of  a  yellow 
liquid,  which  stained  the  marhle  of  the  sarcophagus.     A  hand  was  laid  upon  the  head  and  instantly  re- 
moved ;  the  leaden  lid  was  restored  to  its  place ;  the  hodj,  raised  by  six  men,  was  carried  and  laid  in  the 
marble  cofiin,  and  the  ponderous  cover  being  pnt  on  and  sel  jn  cement,  it  was  sealed  from  our  sight  on 

Saturday,  the  Tth  day  of  October,  183T The  relatives  who  were  present,  consisting  of  Major  Lewis, 

Lorenzo  Lewis,  Joha  Augustine  Washington,  George  Washington,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johosou  and  lady,  and  Miss 
Jane  Washington,  then  retired  to  the  mansion." 

'  This  view  is  froin  the  lawn,  looking  east;  the  baildings  seen  upon  each  side,  and  connected  with  the 
mansion  by  arcades,  are  the  servants'  houses. 
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lent  eulogium  of  the  heart  at  hia  grave.     The  sun  was  diBappearing  behind  the  forest  when 
I  paBBed  the  gate,  at  the  verge  of  a  spacious  lawn  on  the  weslera  front  of  the  mansion,  and 
departed  for  Occoquan,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  where  I  purposed  to  spend  the  Sabbath. 
The  road  was  in  a  wretched  condition.     It  passes  through  a  series  of  small  swamps  and 
pine  barrens,  where  once  fertile  plantations  smiled  under  the  fostering  care  of  industry.     At 
Kunset  I  crossed  a  large  stream  at  the  Occatunk  saw-mills,  where  the  aspect  of  nature  is 
grand  and  romantic,  and  at  early  twilight  reached  the  venerated  Pohirk  or  Fowheek  Church, 
where  Washington  worshiped,  and 
Weems,  his  first  biographer,  preach- 
ed.    It  is  about  seven  miles  south- 
west of  Mount  Vernon,  upon  an  ele- 
vation on  Ibe  borders  of  a  forest,  and 
surrounded  by  ancient  oaks,  chest- 
nuts, and  pines.     The  twilight  lin- 
•rered  long  enough  with  sufficient 
intensity  to  allow  me  to  make  the 
nnnexed  sketch  from  my  wtLgon  in 
the  road,  when  I  gave  my  horse  a 
loose  rein,  and  hastened  toward  Oc- 
coquan as  fast  as  the  deep  mud  in 
the  highway  would  permit.    A  thick 
vapor  came  up  from  the  southwest 
and  obscured  the  stars,  and  when  I 
heard  the  distant  murmurs  of  the 

falls  of  the  Occoquan,  the  heavens  were  overcaut,  and  the  night  was  intensely  dark.  As  1 
approached  the  village,  I  perceived  that  I  was  upon  the  margin  of  the  waters  lying  deep 
below,  for  there  came  up  the  reflected  lights  from  a  few  dwellings  upon  the  opposite  shore. 
I  had  more  confidence  in  my  horse's  sight  than  in  my  own,  and  allowed  him  to  make  his 
way  as  he  pleased  along  the  invisible  road  to  the  bridge  ;  how  near  to  the  precipice  I  knew 
not,  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  traced  my  wagon  tracks,  in  one  place,  within  a  few  feet 
«f  the  brow  of  a  clifl"  scores  of  feet  above  the  deep  waters. 

Occoquan  is  a  small  manufacturing  village  in  Prince  William  county,  near  the  mouth 
of  a  creek  of  that  name,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  up  from  the  Fotomac'  The  creek 
falls  seventy-two  feet  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  Alt  amund  the  scenery  is 
remarkably  picturesque,  and  to  the  dweller  and  traveler,  under  favorable  circumstances,  it 
may  be  a  delightful  place.  To  me,  the  remembrance  of  a  night  at  Occoquan  is  the  most 
unpleasant  reminiscence  of  my  journey.  There  was  but  one  tavern  in  the  place.  It  was 
kept  by  a  kind-hearted  woman,  who  seemed  desirous  of  contributing  to  my  comfort,  but  hei 
bar-room,  where  strong  liquors  appeared  to  be  dealt  out  with  unsparing  hand,  was  the 
source  of  all  my  discomfort.  There  I  could  hear  the  ribald  voices  of  loungers  growing 
more  vociferous  aa  the  evening  wore  away ;  and  in  my  chamber  I  was  not  relieved.  It 
was  midnight  before  the  revelry  ceased,  and  then  two  or  three  negroes,  with  wretched 
voices,  accompanied  by  a  more  wretched  fiddle,  commenced  a  serenade  in  the  street.  It 
was  two  honrs  past  midnight  before  I  slept,  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  the  dram- 
drinkers  were  again  there,  guzzling,  and  talking  profanely.  Greatly  annoyed,  I  determined 
to  leave  the  place,  and,  contrary  to  my  custom,  travel  on  toward  Fredericksburg,  rather  than 

'  After  Lord  Dunmore,  the  last  royal  goveroor  of  Virgipia,  with  his  motley  force  of  whiles  sod  negroes, 
wu  driven  from  Gwja'a  Island  in  Julj,  1776,  be  stWtA  np  the  PotomKo,  and,  with  pellf  spke,  laid  waste 
eeveral  fine  plsnlaliooi  npoD  its  bonks.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  milla  at  Occoquan  falls  (where  the 
village  DOW  ii),  and  deilTDynl  then).  He  was  repnUed  and  driven  on  bntrd  his  ships  bj  a  few  of  the 
Prince  William  militia,  and  Ihen  descended  the  river.  This  cireuniBtaiioe  will  be  noticed  more  in  detail 
hereafier.  It  is  snppcaed  that  Dunmore  intended  to  capture  Lady  Wsshington,  and  destroy  the  eatale  al 
Honnt  VemoD.     A  heavy  sUnn  and  the  Priooe  William  militia  frustrated  his  design. 
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■peod  the  Sabbath  there.  Inrormed  that  the  roads  between  Occoquan  and  Frederickaburg 
wero  worea  than  those  I  had  traversed  the  day  before,  I  concluded  to  return  to  Alexandria, 
and  go  down  the  Potomac  to  Aquia  Creek  on  Monday. 

I  lefl  Occoquan  afler  a  late  breakfast,  and  rode  as  far  as  Pohick  Church,  on  the  road  to 
Alexandria,  where  I  understood  a  Methodist  meeting 
was  to  be  held  that  day.  No  person  had  yet  arrived, 
but  the  broad  doon  of  the  church  stood  wide  open,  in- 
viting ingress.  Within  that  venerated  fane  I  awaited 
the  slow- gathering  auditory  far  more  than  an  hour. 
When  they  were  all  assembled,  men  and  women, 
white  and  black,  the  whole  oongregation,  inclnding 
the  writer,  amounted  to  only  twenty-one  persons. 
What  a  contrast  with  former  days,  when  some  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Virginia  aristocracy  filled  those  now  de- 
lerted  and  dilapidated  pews,  while  Massey  or  Weems 
performed  the  solemn  and  impressive  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England  !  No  choir,  with  the  majestic 
organ,  chanted  the  Te  Deum  or  the  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis;  the  Decalogue  was  not  read,  nor  did  solemn, 
audible  respouses,  as  in  other  days,  go  up  from  the  lips 
of  the  people.  Yet  the  glorious  hymn,  beginning 
K.».iiuo«L.w.«o..  "Come,   holy    Spirit,   heavenly    Dove!"    was    sung 

,  with  fervor ;  and,  standing  behind  the  ancient  com- 

munion-table, a  young  preacher  in  homely  garb,  with 
the  eloquence  of  true  piety,  proclaimed  the  pure  Gospel 
of  love,  and  warmed  the  hearts  of  all  present  with  emo- 
tions of  Christian  charity,  the  burden  of  bis  discourse, 
£  sat  in  the  pew,  near  the  pulpit,  wherein  Washington 
and  his  family  were  seated.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  for 
many  years,*  and  I  looked  with  peculiar  interest  upon  the 
Law,  the  Pravbe,  and  the  Ceeed.  inscribed  upon  the  tb   c 

walls  back  of  the  chancel,  on  which,  a  thousand  times, 

the  eyes  of  the  Washingtons,  the  Masons,  the  Fairfaxes,  the  Cofiers,  and  the  Hendersons 
had  rested.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  behold  the  dilapidation  of  that  edifice,  around 
which  cluster  so  many  associations  of  interest.'     A  large  portion  of  the  panes  of  glass  were 

'  Reverend  Mason  L.  Weema  wu  rector  of  Pobick  Church  Tor  a  while,  when  Washington  was  a  pttrish- 
ioner.  He  was  possessed  of  ooosiderBble  talent,  but  vss  heller  tuisplcd  for  "a  man  of  the  vorld"  tbaa  si 
olerf^yman.  Wil  and  humor  he  used  freely,  and  no  man  c^ould  easier  be  "  a,!]  things  to  all  men"  than  Mr. 
Weems.  His  eocentriciiies  and  singular  conduct  Anally  levered  his  dignity  as  a  clergyman,  and  gave  rise 
to  msny  false  mmors  respecting  his  character.  Ha  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  a  trait  which  be  ex- 
ereisod  to  the  extent  of  bis  means.  A  large  and  increasing  family  compelled  him  lo  abandoD  preaching  for 
a  livelihood,  and  be  became  s  book  sgenl  for  Mathew  Carey.  In  tbsl  buiiness  be  wb»  very  succeasfu I,  sell- 
ing in  one  year  over  three  thousand  copies  of  a  high-priced  Bible.  He  always  preached  when  invited,  dur- 
ing bis  tiHvels  ;  and  in  bis  vocation  he  was  instruiuental  in  doing  much  good,  for  be  circulated  books  oftbe 
hi^iest  moral  character.     He  died  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  May  S3,  1825. 

Mr.  Weems  wrote  an  allractive  Life  of  Waaliinglim,  which  became  so  popular  that  it  passed  through  some 
forty  cdittons.  He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  Manan,  which  the  eotemporaries  and  fcllaw-soldiers  of  thsl  leader 
disliked.  They  charged  the  author  with  fiiling  bis  narrative  with  iiclion,  when  facts  were  wanting  to  give 
it  interest.      He  left  a  large  and  well-educated  family. 

•  A  grand-daughter  of  Mrs.  WaahingUin,  and  sister  of  Mr  Cuslis  of  Arlington  HoUK,  writing  lo  Mr. 
Sparks,  in  1833.  respecting  the  religious  diameter  of  Washington,  sud,  "His  pew  was  near  the  pulpit.  I 
have  a  perfect  recollection  of  being  there  before  his  election  to  the  presidency,  with  him  and  my  grandmolb- 
er.  It  was  a  beautiful  cburcb,  and  bad  a  Urge,  respectable,  and  weslthj  congregation,  who  were  regular 
Bttenilants." 

'  Pohick  Church  derived  Ita  name  fi-om  «  small  river  near  it.  called  by  the  Indians  Povheek  or  Fohieh. 
It  is  wiUiin  old  Truro  pariih,  and  its  particular  location  is  ascribed  to  Washington.    Mount  Tenon  was 
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brokea  out,  admitting  freely  the  wind  and  rain,  the  bata  and  the 
birds.  The  elaborately -wrought  pulpit,  placed  by  itself  on  one  side 
of  the  church,  away  from  the  chancel,  was  marred  by  desecrating 
hands.  Under  its  sounding-board  a  swallow  had  built  its  nest,  and 
upon  the  book-ledge  of  the  sacred  desk  the  fowls  of  the  ati  had  evi- 
dently perched.  ■  I  thought  of  the  words  of  the  "  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,"  "Yea,  the  sparrow  has  found  a  home,  and  the  swallow  a 
nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altar,  O 
Lord  of  hosts  I'"  The  chancel,  too,  is  disfigured ;  but  the  Law,  the 
PsAYEa,  and  the  Creed,  painted  on  a  blue  ground  above  it,  are  quite 
perfect.     The  pews  a 


/^  // y^  J  with  seats  upon  three  sides,  and 

J^jp^Pl^j^         /         ^   painted  lead  color.     Upon  the 
-y^r   C^^^'^ry  a-'HcJ  ^^^  ^f  several  of  them  yet  re- 


LTtmu  or  HuoR  akd  Fuitax. 


with  seats  upon  three  sides,  and 
painted  lead  color.  Upon  the 
doors  of  several  of  them  yet  re- 
main the  initials  of  the  former 
occupants,  among  which  I  no- 
ticed those  of  George  Mason  and  _^  .^ 
George  William  Fairfax,  who, 

with  Washington,  were  the  leading  men  in  the  parish.* 
The  whole  country  around  Fobick  seems  to  be  de- 
generating in  soU  and  population,  and  the  old  church 
edifice  is  left  without  a  guardian,  to  molder  into  oblivion. 


wiibin  Truro  parish,  ftnd  in  (he  oflkirs  of  the  charch  Wuhington  took  a  lively  interest.  AboDE  1764,  the 
old  church,  which  stood  ia  a  diSerent  put  of  the  parish,  had  fallen  into  decnj,  and  it  was  resolved  la  hnild 
a  new  one.  Its  location  became  a  matter  o{  considerable  excitement  in  the  perish,  some  contending  for 
ihe  site  on  which  the  old  edifice  stood,  and  olheis  for  one  near  the  center  of  ifae  parish,  and  more  conven- 
ientlj  lilualed.  Among  the  latter  was  WasbinfFton.  A  meeting  for  settling  the  question  was  finall;  held. 
GeoT);«  Mason,  who  ted  the  partj  favorable  to  the  old  site,  made  an  eloqnent  harangue,  conjciiDg  the  peo- 
ple not  to  deaerl  the  sacred  spot,  consecrated  by  the  boaea  of  ibeir  ancestors.  It  had  a  powerfnl  elTect,  and 
it  was  thought  thai  there  would  not  be  a  dissentinf;  voice.  Washington  then  arose,  and  drew  from  bis 
pocket  an  accurate  survey  wbich  be  had  made  of  the  whole  parish,  in  which  was  marked  the  site  of  the 
old  church,  and  the  proposed  location  of  the  new  one,  logelber  with  the  place  of  residence  of  each  pariih- 
JoQcr.  He  spread  this  map  before  the  audience,  bneflj  explained  it,  eipressed  bii  hope  that  thej  woold 
not  allow  their  judgments  to  be  guided  by  Ibeir  feelings,  and  sal  down.  The  silent  argument  of  Ihe  map 
was  potent;  a  large  majorit;  voted  in  favor  of  the  new  site,  and  in  1765  Pakick  Church  was  built. 

'  Psalm  Univ.,  3. 

'  Washington  was  a  vestryman,  in  1765,  of  both  Tmre  and  Fair/ex  parishes.  The  place  of  worship  of 
the  former  was  at  Pohick,  and  of  the  latter  at  Alexandria.  Among  the  mannsoripts  in  the  library  oT  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  is  a  leaf  from  the  church  record  of  Pohick,  It  contains  the  names  of  the  first 
vestry,  and  a  few  others.  By  whose  desecraling  hand  it  was  torn  from  the  records,  or  how  it  found  its  way 
to  its  present  resting-place,  I  know  not.  The  following  is  a  copy  from  the  original,  from  which  1  also  ob- 
tained the  signatures  of  Mason  and  Fairfax,  given  d>ove.  The  oames  were  signed  atdiSerenl  times,  dnrinp 
the  summer  and  aniuma  of  1765. 

"  I,  A  B,  do  declare  that  I  will  be  eonformable  to  Ihe  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Charch  of  Eaglaixt. 
as  by  law  established. 

"  1765.     May  201k. — Thomas  Wilbers  Coffer,  Thomas  Ford,  John  Ford. 

"  IdlA  J%giat. — Geo.  Washington,  Daniel  M'Carty,  Edward  Payne,  Thcsnas  Withers  Coffer,  Thomas 
Ford,  Edw.  Dulin,  John  Daltoo,  Danl.  French,  Richard  Senford,  Thos.  Shaw,  Thos.  Wren,  Townsend  Dade. 
Charles  Broadwater,*  J.  W.  Payne,  William' Adams. 

"20iA  JugMt. — G.  W.  Fairfax,  John  West,  William  Lynton,  Wm   Gardner. 

"  I6lk  Stpttmbtr. — Edward  Blackbom. 

"  171A  S^micr. — George  Mason,  Charles  Henderson. 

"Orloitr  aiK. — John  Pomey. 

"31«  JtpHt,  1766.~T.  Ellsy." 

'  ClptslD  BroadinUr  wit  Ibe  owna  of  *  •]>•«  who  drors  ■  leua  with  ■  proTliloiiwitDii.  bebnflDf  U  hli  nuMsr.  ant  Uu 
AUt^ioj  HonnBliu  In  ths  memanbln  cunptlgn  Ln  which  BrvliliKk  wu  killed.  Ths  •Iite'i  iuiik  wu  S«aiii«1  lanUai.  Ha 
was  la  babuOa  WUhi  OraU  Meulain,  bnl  ocapsd  unfanrt  On  thsdsiili  of  bla  mutar.  •rbm  he  nambantfortr  r«n  of 
■(B.  bs  iru  pirebued  bj  ■  (nllRDSii,  who  look  Um  to  Oblo  nut  msnoniltud  him.  Ha  hDImI  in  LancsMsr,  Ohio,  wb*»  be 
' BdlnlBtD.wluhawHllSjwiald.    HawHpnbdiljaislHtnrTlnirofBraddack'imob 
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The  preacher  told  me  that  I  might  travel  ten  mile*  in  any  direction  frdm  Pobick  (except 
to  Alexandria)  and  not  find  a  Khool-houM  !  A  few  northern  farmers  are  now  redeeming 
lome  of  the  upper  portion!  of  Fairfax  county  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  circles  of  their 
infiuence  may  enlarge  until  Pohick  Church  is  included,  and  its  walls  saved  from  destruction. 

When  I  left  the  church,  a  slight  drizzle  omened  an  approaching  storm,  and  I  hastened 
to  Alexandria,  where  I  SMertaJned  that  I  could  not  get  upon  the  Potomac  .steamer  with  my 
horse  without  going  to  Waihingtoa  City.  Damp,  weary,  and  vexed,  I  gave  Charley  a.  loose 
rein,  for  the  day  was  fast  waning.  When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Long  Bridge,  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  loud  thunder-peal,  bunt  from  the  clouds,  and  seemed  to 
open  "the  windows  of  heaven,"  and  set  free  all  the  "  treasures  of  the  cherubim."  Another 
flash  and  thunder-peal,  with  the  accompanying  deluge,  came  while  I  was  crossing  the  draw- 
bridge, and  I  reined  up  at  the  "  Indian  Queen,"  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  at  twilight,  with 
all  the  concomitants  of  a  disappointed  disciple  of  Isaack  Walton.  A  thunder-shower  in 
December  is  a  phenomenon  so  rare  that  I  almost  enjoyed  the  misery. 

The  steam-boat  for  Aquia  Creek  left  Washington  the  following  morning  at  two  o'clock. 
I  was  upon  her  deck  in  time,  but  a  careless  servant  having  left  a  part  of  my  baggage  be- 
hind, I  was  obliged  to  return  and  remain  in  Washington  another  day.  It  proved  a  fine  one 
tor  traveling,  and  the  very  reverse  of  the  next  day,  when  I  was  upon  the  road.  The  dawn 
opened  with  sleet  and  rain,  and  a  raw  east  wind.  This  was  sufficiently  unpleaiant  for  a 
traveler ;  yet  a  more  vexatious  circumstance  awaited  my  debarkation  at  Aquia  Creek. 
From  the  landing  to  a  plantation  road  leading  to  the  Fredericksburg  pike,  almost  two  milea, 
there  was  no  wagon-track,  the  rail-road  being  the  only  highway.  I  mounted  my  wagon 
upon  a  band-car,  employed  two  stout  negroes  as  locomotives,  and,  leading  my  hoise  along 
the  rough-ribbed  iron  way,  finally  reached  a  plantation  lane  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp.  Where 
the  rail-way  traverses  a  broad  marsh,  deep  ditches  cross  it  tranavergely.  My  horse,  in  at- 
tempting to  leap  one  of  these,  fell  between  the  iron  bars,  with  a  hinder  leg  over  one  of  them, 
which  prevented  the  use  of  his  limbs  in  efforts  to  leap  from  the  ditcb.  I  momentarily  ex- 
pected to  bear  the  thigh-bone  snap,  for  almost  the  entire  weight  of  his  body  rested  upon  it. 
The  salvation  of  the  animal  depended  upon  getting  that  leg  free.  I  had  no  aid.  for  the 
negroes  had  neither  will  nor  judgment  to  assist.  At  the  risk  of  being  made  a  foot-ball,  I 
placed  my  shoulder  in  the  hollow  of  the  hoof,  and  with  strength  increased  by  solicitude,  I 
succeeded  in  pushing  the  limb  over  the  rail,  and  the  docile  animal,  who  seemed  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  being  passive,  stood  erect  in  his  prison  of  iron  and  soft  earth.  Within  a  rect- 
angle of  a  few  feet,  and  a  bank,  shoulder  high,  he  was  still  confined.  He  made  several 
efibrts  to  spring  out,  but  his  knees  would  strike  the  margin.  At  length,  summoning  all  hit 
energies,  and  appearing  to  shrink  into  smaller  compass,  he  raised  his  fore-feet  upon  the  bank, 
gave  a  spring,  and,  to  my  great  joy,  he  stood  safe  and  unhurt  (though  trembling  in  every 
limb)  upon  the  road.  With  a  light  and  thankful  heart  I  traveled  the  sinuous  pathway, 
through  gates  and  bars,  for  five  or  six  miles,  to  the  high  road,  the  storm  increasing. 

The  distance  from  Aquia  Creek  to  Fredericksburg  is  fifteen  miles.    When  about  half- 
way, I  passed  the  ruins  of  old  Potomac  Church,  once  one  of  the  ._  ^^- 
finest  sacred  edifices  in  Virginia.     The  plan  of  the  interior  was  A«Er_i. 
similar  to  that  of  Pohick.     The  roof  is  supported  by  square  col- 
umns, stuccoed  and  painted  in  imitation  of  variegated  marble 
The  windows  are  in  Gothic  style.     The  Law,  the  Pbatzr,  and 
the  Cbeed  were  quite  well  preserved  upon  the  walls,  notwith- 
standing the  roof  is  partly  fallen  in,  and  the  storms  have  free 
passage  through  the  ruined  arches.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  thick 
hedge  of  thorn,  dwarf  cedars,  and  other  shrubs,  festooned  and  gar- 
landed with  ivy  and  the  wild  grape,  which  almost  efieotually     *"""•  •"■  ro""""  ckukb. 
guard  the  venerable  re lio  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers.    With  proper  care,  this  ohuroh  might 
have  been  a  place  of  worship  a  century  longer,  but  like  many  other  old  churches,  consecrated 
in  the  appreciating  mind  of  the  patriotic  American,  this  editice  is  moldering  through  neglect. 


• 
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"  They  are  all  passing  from  the  land ; 
Those  churches  old  and  gray, 
In  which  our  fathers  used  to  stand, 
In  years  gone  by,  to  pray. 

•  •  •  • 

Ay,  pull  them  down,  as  well  you  may, 

Those  altars  stern  and  old ; 
They  speak  of  those  long  passM  away, 

Whose  ashes  now  are  cold. 
Few,  few,  are  now  the  strong-aimM  men 
Who  worshiped  at  our  altars  then. 

Then  pull  them  down,  and  rear  on  high 

New-fangled,  painted  things, 
For  these  but  mock  the  modern  eye, 

The  past  around  them  brings. 
Then  pull  them  down,  and  upward  rear 
A  pile  which  suits  who  worships  here." 

Elizabeth  Cakes  Smith. 

1  crossed  the  Rappahannock*  upon  a  long  toll-bridge,  and  entered  Fredericksburg  at  noon. 
The  city  is  old  in  fact,  and  antique  in  appearance.  A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  the  set- 
tlers who  had  begun  to  cultivate  extensively  the  rich  lands  upon  the  Rappahannock,  applied 
for  a  town  charter.     It  was  granted  ;^  and  in  honor  of  Prince  Frederick,  the  father 
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of  George  III.,  and  then  heir-apparent  to  the  British  throne,  it  was  called  Fredericks- 
burg.    At  that  time  there  was  only  a  tobacco  warehouse  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  with 
its  four  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.     The  town  is  regularly  laid  out.     Many  of  the 
houses  are  of  brick,  but  few  are  in  modem  style,  or  of  apparently  recent  construction. 

Fredericksburg  is  interesting,  as  connected  with  our  subject,  chiefly  from  the  fact  tlwt 
Washington  passed  his  youthful  days  in  its  vicinity,  and  that  near  the  city,  beneath  an  un- 
finished monument,  repose  the  remains  of  his  beloved  mother.  The  place  of  Washington's 
birth  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  junction  of  Pope's  Creek  with  the  Potomac,  in  West- 
moreland county,  the  "  Athens  of  Virginia."*  It  is  upon  the  *•  Wakefield  estate,"  now  owned 
by  John  E.  Wilson,  Esq.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  was  destroyed  before  the  Rev- 
olution. Upon  its  site,  George  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq.,  placed  a  slab  of  free-stone.b 
represented  in  the  engraving  on  the  following  page,  on  which  is  the  simple  in- 
scription, "Here,  the  11  th  of  February  [O.  S.],  1732,  George  Washington  was  born.'" 

^  The  Rappahannock  is  one  of  the  largest  streams  in  Virginia.  It  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  1 30  miles 
northwest  of  its  entrance  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  25  miles  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels requiring  ten  feet  of  water,  to  the  Falls  of  the  Rappahannock,  a  little  above  Fredericksburg. 

*  This  name  has  been  given  to  Westmoreland  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  men,  distinguished  in 
oar  annals,  who  were  born  there.  Washington  ;  the  two  Lees,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
the  brothers  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  (Thomas,  Francis,  and  Arthur) ;  General  Henry  Lee ;  Judge  Bushrod 
Washington,  and  President  Monroe,  were  all  bom  in  that  county.  Richard  Henry  Lee's  residence  was 
Chantilly,  on  the  Potomac.  Monroe  was  bom  at  the  head  of  Monroe's  Creek.  In  Stratford,  upon  the  Po- 
tomac, a  few  miles  above  the  residence  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  is  still  standing  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  in  this  country.  I  greatly  desired  to  visit  it,  and  portray  it  for  this  work,  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented. It  was  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  father  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  was  president  of  the  King's 
Council,  and  acting  governor  of  Virginia.  While  governor,  his  dwelling  was  burned,  and  this  edifice  was 
erected  for  him,  either  by  the  government  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  London  merchants,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.  There  is  no  stracture  in  our  country  to  compare  with  it.  The  walls  of  the  first 
story  are  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  of  the  second  story,  two  feet,  composed  of  brick  imported  from  En- 
gland. It  originally  contained  about  one  hundred  rooms.  Besides  the  main  building,  there  are  four  o(!iceS| 
one  at  each  corner,  containing  fifteen  rooms.  The  stables  are  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred 
horses.     Its  cost  was  about  $80,000. 

'  The  public  career  of  Washington  is  illustrated  in  every  part  of  these  volumes,  for  he  was  identified 
with  all  the  important  events  of  the  Revolution.  His  life  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  extended  memoir. 
I  will  here  briefly  chronicle  a  notice  of  his  family,  and  the  events  of  his  early  life.  He  was  descended  from 
an  old  family  of  the  English  aristocracy.  The  name  of  Washington,  as  a  family,  was  first  known  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Previously  there  was  a  manor  of  that  name,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, owned  by  Willifun  de  Hertburoe,  who,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  took  the  name  of  his  estate. 
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Tlie  house  in  wlilrli  his  nativity  took  place  was  precisely  the  same  in  appearance  as  the 
fiiniUy  residence  on  the  Rappahannock,  delineated  opposite,  being  of  the  better  class  of  plaui 


BlTX  OF  WA0MlTIQmH*A  Bun-FLAOX.! 

From  thnl  nentlemaa  hsve  descended  the  brsaehes  of  Ibe  WubingtoD  &niilf  in  Eogland  tnd  America. 
^ .  The  name  is  Ireqaentlj  menlioned  in  tbe  loaal  bistories  of  England  as  belonging  to  per- 
t  \  sons  of  wealth  and  dislinction.  Sit  Henry  Washington  va>  renowned  for  his  brivery  at 
1)  the  siege  of  Worcester  against  the  parliamentary  troops,  and  at  the  taking  of  Bristol. 
,A\  MoDumenls  erected  in  charches  with  the  name  of  Washington  npoD  them,  are  proofs  of 
YjI'  '  their  opulence.   Tbe  ancient  seat  of  the  Washington  family  is  said  to  be  yet  well  preserred. 

f  I  It  is  baill  of  stone  of  great  soLdiiy.     Tbe  timber  is  chiefly  of  oak  -,  and  in  several  of 
/  (he  roonts,  particularly  in  the  large  hall  or  buiqaeting-room,  are  remains  of  rieb  cnrr. 
\  )^^^'^  /     ing  and  gilding  in  the  cornices  and  wainscoting.     Over  the  mantel- pieces,  elaborately 


carved,  are  Ibe  family  aims,  richly  emblazoned  opon  escutcheons.  Tbe  wails  of  (he 
boase  are  Sve  feet  tbick.  The  entire  residence  is  surrounded  by  a  bea-iliful  garden  and 
orchards.  The  old  family  monument,  erected  to  tbe  memory  of  "  Sta  LAii'asnca  W^sb- 
IKOTOW,  Nile,"  grandson  of  the  first  proprietor  of  Ibe  name,  of  Sulgrave,  and  the  ances- 
tor of  General  Washington,  is  in  the  cemetery  orGardson  Church,  two  miles  from  Malnis- 
bury.  It  is  of  the  mural  style,  and  bears  the  family  arms.  Sir  Laurence  Washington 
died  in  May,  1643.  Two  of  his  sons,  John  and  Laarence  Washington,  emigrated  to 
Virginia  about  tbe  year  1657,  and  settled  at  Bridge's  Creek,  on  the  Potomac,  in  West- 
moreland county.  The  eldest  brother  of  the  emigrants.  Sir  William  Wasbingtoa,  married 
a  half  sister  of  George  VilUers,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

John  Washington,  soon  after  settling  in  Virginia,  engaged  in  military  expeditions 
against  the  Indians,  and  rose  lo  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  married  Ann  Pope,  by  whom 
ho  b&d  two  SODS,  Laurence  and  John,  and  a  daughter.  Laarence  married  Mildred  War- 
ner, of  GVjcciler  county,  and  had  three  children,  J.-hn,  Augustine,  and  MiUred.  Ao- 
giistine  first  matried  Jane  Butler,  by  whom  he  bad  three  sons  and  a  daughter.      His  oeo- 

'  This,  and  the  picture  of  the  residence  of  the  Washington  family  on  the  Rappahannock,  are  irom  draw- 
ings by  John  G.  Chapman,  Esq.  Under  date  of  August  21,  1S51,  Mr.  Custii  kindly  furnished  me  with  an 
interesting  account  of  the  dedication  of  this  Jirii  moHumtntal  itont  to  the  memory  of  Washington.  In  Jane. 
1815  |a  few  days  before  the  oomer  stone  of  the  Washington  monumental  Baltimore  was  laid),  accompanied 
by  two  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Lewis  and  Grymes),  he  sailed  from  Alexandria  in  his  own  vessel,  the  Ladg  of 
iki  Lala,  for  Pope's  Creek.  ArFiied  m  the  hallowed  spot  with  the  inscribed  tablet,  they  proceeded  to 
deposit  it  in  a  proper  plaoe.  ''  Desiro;:s  of  making  the  ceremonial  of  depositing  the  st^Hie  as  imposing  at 
circumstances  would  permit,"  says  Mr.  Custis,  "  we  enveloped  it  in  tbe  '  Stae-sfanoled  BaHKia'  of  onr 
country,  and  it  was  bome  to  its  restinij-place  in  the  anns  of  tbe  descendants  of  four  Revolutionarv  patriots 
and  so'dier»— S«HCEL  Lewis,  con  of  George  L>;wis,  a  captain  in  Baylor's  regiment  of  borse,  and  nepUew 
of  Washington  :  Williau  Gsyhefi,  tbe  son  of  Benjamin  Giymes,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  of  the 
Life  Guards ;  the  Caftaih  oT  the  vessel,  the  son  of  a  brave  soldier  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Guilford ;  and 
Geoko*  W.  p.  Custis,  Ibe  son  of  John  Parke  Custis,  aid-de-camp  to  tbe  commander- in-oh is f  before  Cam- 
bridge and  Yorklown.  We  gathered  tt^ether  the  bricks  of  the  ancient  chimney  that  once  formed  the  heartb 
around  which  Washington  in  bis  infaDaj  bad  played,  and  constructed  a  rude  kind  of  pedestal,  on  which  w^ 
revereutly  placed  the  nasi  stom,  commending  it  to  tbe  respect  and  protection  of  the  Amerioaa  people  in 
general,  and  the  cilizsna  of  Wi'slinoreland  in  particular." 


er  put  or  liuy  picture,  ftinig  the  seal  of  GeDsrsl  Wublniloa.    1  hi 
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Funlly,  Euly  Life  orGcnml  Wuhlnpon,  Dulb  oriila  BnHhcr  Laui.'pni 


Vii^iiiian  f;inn-hoiiBCs.     It  hail  four  rooms,  with  an  enormous  chimney  at  each  cnil,  on  tlic 
iiutsiile.     The  estate  on  the  Rappahannock  was  owned  by  his  father,  Augustine  Washiii^ion. 


ond  wife  wu  Maty  Ball,  (□  nbont  be  via  married  on  the  6th  or  Marcb,  I73U.  By  hor  ha  had  lii  children ; 
the  Qrsl-bom  wBi  Geobq*,  ibe  lubject  of  oar  memoir.  He  was  (he  great-grandsoo  of  the  Rnl  emigraol  to 
America,  and  sixth  id  descent  from  the  first  Laurence  of  Sulgrave.  He  wa»  born  on  the  a2d  (llii  O.  S.| 
oT  February,  1733.  His  parents  soon  afterward  removed  to  an  estate  in  Stafibrd  county,  nstir  Fredericks- 
burg, where  bit  father  died  en  the  13lh  of  April,  1743,  and  was  buried  at  Bridge's  Creeir.  To  each  of 
his  sons  he  lelt  a  planlslion.  To  his  oldest  sunivor  be  bequealbed  an  eslalc  on  Himling  Creek  (aAerward 
Mount  Vernon],  Mid  to  George  be  leli  (be  lands  and  mansion  (pictured  above)  where  bis  father  lived.  His 
molher  had  Ave  young  children  to  nurture  and  prepare  for  active  life.  I[  was  a  great  responsibilily,  yel 
■be  performed  her  duty  wi(h  entire  success.  To  her  guidance  the  world  probably  owes  much  of  the  good 
wbicb  has  emana(ed  from  the  career  of  ber  illustrious  son. 

Washington  received  few  advantages  from  early  school  educaliod.  There  were  then  few  good  schools 
in  the  colonies.  The  wealthy  planters  sent  their  children  to  Enghuid  to  be  educated.  The  molher  of  George 
did  not  feel  able  to  incur  Ibe  expense,  and  he  wss  obliged  to  rely  apon  her,  a  neighboring  school,  and 
occasionally  a  private  tutor  in  matbematics,  for  bis  elementary  knowledge.  His  praclicei  mind  developed 
nobly  under  even  (his  deficient  culture.  He  left  school  when  almost  siiteen  years  of  age,  pretty  Iboroughly 
versed  in  mathematics,  and  fully  compeleni  for  the  profession  of  a  practical  surveyor.  When  he  was  lonr- 
leen  years  old,  his  half-brother,  Lanrence  Washington,  having  observed  in  him  a  fondness  for  military  mat- 
lers,  obtained  for  him  a  midshipman's  warrant,  in  1746.  That  gentleman  had  served  under  Admiral  Ver. 
non  at  the  siege  of  Carlhagena,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  his 
commander.  He  regarded  the  British  navy  as  an  attractive  field,  where  his  young  brother  might  become 
dislinguisbed.  The  mother  of  young  Washington  partly  consented ;  but  when  the  time  approached,  and 
the  hoy  with  buoyant  spirits  prepared  for  departure,  her  matemal  feelings  were  loo  strong  (o  allow  a 
separation,  and  (he  project  was  abandoned. 

Laarence  Washington  married  a  daughter  of  the  wealthy  William  Fairfax,  who  was  for  some  time  presi- 
dent  of  bis  majesty's  council  in  the  colony.  When  young  Washington  left  school,  he  went  lo  live  wilh  his 
brolber  Laurence  a(  Mount  Vernon,  and  bis  intimacy  with  the  Fairfax  family  led  to  (hose  initial  steps  in 
bis  public  life  which  resulted  so  gloriously.  He  was  employed  to  sorvey  the  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the 
rich  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  belonging  to  Lord  Fairfax,  a  relative  of  William.  When  only 
sixteen  years  and  one  month  old,  be  set  out  with  George  W.  Fairfax  (whose  signature,  with  (hat  of  George 
Mason,  is  on  page  315)  to  survey  these  immense  traols.  They  suffered  great  privations,  and  encountered 
many  dangen  ;  bu(  this  expedition  proved  a  school  of  immense  advantage  lo  the  future  hero.  He  executed 
his  task  very  satisfactorily,  and  soon  afterward  received  an  appointment  as  public  survejor.  He  devoted 
three  years  to  this  lucrative  punuit.  His  talents,  probity,  and  general  intelligence  attracted  (he  att«ntiaa 
of  (he  authorities  of  Virginia.  The  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  state, 
caused  the  governor  lo  divide  the  province  into  militia  districts,  over  which  was  placed  an  officer  with  tbe 
tank  of  major,  whose  duty  it  was  (o  drill  the  people  in  military  tactics.  Over  one  of  these  districts  yonng 
Washington  wa^  placed  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  the  pay  of  ST  SO  a  year.  He  had  just  entersd  upon 
tbis  duty,  when  his  brother  Laurence,  on  account  of  failing  health,  was  advised  by  bis  physicians  to  make 
■  voyage  lo  the  West  Indies.  He  desired  Ibe  company  of  George,  and  they  sailed  for  Barbadoes  in  Sap- 
temtier,  1751:  They  remained  there  a  few  weeks;  hut  hope  for  the  invalid  faded  away,  and  he  resolved 
to  go  to  Bermuda,  and  send  George  home  for  his  wiTa.  While  in  Barbadoes,  yo^ng  Washington  was  sick 
three  weeks  with  the  small-pox.  As  soon  as  be  recovered,  be  sailed  for  home.  At  first,  an  enoooraging 
letter  came  from  Laurence ;  tbe  second  was  desponding,  and,  giving  up  all  hope  of  life,  he  returned  home 
He  lingered  a  short  lime,  and  died  et  tbe  age  of  thirty.loar  years.  His  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  as  I  have 
«hiewhere  noliced,  be  boqiMalhed  lo  George,  in  Ihe  avent  of  his  mniving  daughter  dying  without  issue. 
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The  Wuhington  Farm.  Reiidence  of  the  Mother  of  Wathington.  Hii  early  Military  Carea 

several  years  before  his  marriage  with  Mary  Ball  (daughter  of  Colonel  Ball,  of  Lancas- 
ter), the  mother  of  the  illustrious  patriot.  It  is  nearly  opposite  Fredericksburg,  in  Stafibrd 
county,  and  when  I  visited  that  city,&  it  was  the  property  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Teasdale.  The  mansion-house,  which  stood  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  King, 
a  short  distance  below  the  rail-road  bridge,  has  long  since  gone  to  decay  and  disappeared, 
and  to  the  skillful  pencil  of  J.  G.  Chapman,  Esq.,  I  am  indebted  for  the  accompanying 
picture. 

The  storm  continuing,  and  nothing  of  interest  being  left  upon  the  soil  known  as  *<  The 
Washington  Farm,"  I  did  not  visit  it,  but  contented  myself  with  a  distant  view  of  its  roll- 
ing acres  as  I  rode  out  of  Fredericksburg  to  pursue  my  journey  southward. 

On  the  northwest  comer  of  Charles  and  Lewis  streets,  in  Fredericksburg,  is  the  house 
(the  residence  of  Richard  Stirling,  Esq  )  where  the  mother  of  Washington  resided  during 
the  latter  years  of  her  life,  and  where  she  died.  There  that  honored  matron,  and  more 
honored  son,  had  their  last  earthly  interview  in  the  spring  of  1789,  after  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  Just  before  his  departure  for  New  York  to  take  the  oath 
of  office,  and  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties,  Washington,  actuated  by  that  filial  reverence 
and  regard  which  always  distinguished  him,*  hastened  to  Fredericksburg  to  visit  his  mother. 
She  was  then  fourscore  and  five  years  old,  bowed  with  age  and  the  ravages  of  that  terrible 
disease,  a  deep-rooted  cancer  in  the  breast.  Their  interview  was  deeply  afiecting.  AAer 
the  first  emotions  incident  to  the  meeting  had  subsided,  Washington  said,  "  The  people, 
madam,  have  been  pleased,  with  the  most  flattering  unanimity,  to  elect  me  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  United  States ;  but  before  I  can  assume  the  functions  of  that  ofiSce,  I 
have  come  to  bid  you  an  afiectionate  farewell.  So  soon  as  the  public  business  which  must 
necessarily  be  encountered  in  arranging  a  new  government  can  be  disposed  of,  I  shall  hasten 

George  was  one  of  his  brother's  executors,  and  the  duties  incumbent  thereon  occupied  the  principal  part  of 
bis  time. 

When  Governor  Dinwiddie  came  to  Virginia,  he  apportioned  the  colony  into  four  grand  military  divisions, 
over  one  of  which  he  placed  Major  Washington.  He  exercised  the  functions  of  his  office  with  great  skill 
and  fidelity,  and  when  the  continued  encroachments  of  the  French  and  Indians  called  for  a  military  expe- 
dition, Major  Washington  was  sent  to  reconnoiter,  and  collect  all  possible  information.  In  this  perilous 
business  he  was  successful,  and  so  pleased  was  the  governor  and  council,  that  they  appointed  him  a  com- 
missioner to  visit  the  French  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  to  demand  an 
explicit  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  By  what  right  do  you  invade  British  territory?"  The  particulars  of  this 
expedition  will  be  noticed  hcreailer.  Washington  was  then  only  twenty-one  years  old.  He  not  only  faith- 
fully executed  the  instructions  of  the  governor,  expressed  on  the  face  of  his  commission,  but  obtained  a  great 
amount  of  information  respecting  the  numbers  and  resources  of  the  enemy.  For  eleven  weeks  he  suffered 
great  hardships  with  his  few  companions,  when  he  appeared  at  Williamsburg,  and  laid  his  report  before 
the  governor  and  his  council.  War  was  deemed  necessary,  and  arrangements  were  made  accordingly.  The 
other  colonies  were  called  upon  for  aid.  Washington  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Virginia  forces 
destined  for  Ohio,  and  in  April  he  marched  toward  the  Alleghanies.  Some  severe  conflicts  ensued,  and 
finally,  the  expedition  was  defeated.  The  conduct  of  Washington  was  highly  approved.  When  Braddock 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  enemy  in  the  spring  of  1755,  Washington,  at  his  request,  accompanied 
him  as  one  of  his  military  family.  In  the  battle  at  the  Great  Meadows  which  ensued,  Braddock  was  killed. 
Colonel  Washington  behaved  with  the  greatest  bravery,  and  by  his  skill  the  army  was  saved  from  entire 
destruction.  He  returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  continued  in  the  military  service  until  1759,  when  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  for  Frederick  county.  He  was  married  the  same 
year  to  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  widow  of  Daniel  Parke  Custis.  This  event  is  noticed  elsewhere.  The  estate 
of  Mount  Vernon  having  come  into  his  possession,  he  established  himself  there  three  months  after  bis  mar- 
riage. From  that  period  until  his  election  as  a  delegate  to  the  first  Congress  in  1774,  his  time  was  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  and  to  the  duties  of  a  state  legislator.  He  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists 
in  their  disputes  with  Great  Britain,  and  when  the  crisis  arrived,  he  was  appointed,  as  we  have  noticed  on 
page  563,  volume  i.,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  army.  From  that  time  his  life  forms  an  im* 
portant  portion  of  the  history  of  our  Repubhc.  His  final  retirement  to  Mount  Vernon  after  the  war,  and 
his  death,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

'  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  during  the  Revolution,  his  mother  was  with  him  at  a  large  social 
gathering.  At  nine  o'clook  in  the  evening  the  aged  matron  approached  her  son,  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and 
said.  '*  Come,  George,  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  at  home ;  late  hours  are  injurious."  With  the  docility  of  a 
child  the  general  left  the  company  with  his  mother}  ^*but,"  as  Mrs.  Hamilton  said  to  me,  when  speaking  of 
the  circumstance,  *^  he  came  back  again.*' 
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WuhlngtDn'i  lut  [ntrnleiT  wiifa  bit  Uuther.    Bgr  Deilh,  ud  nnlDkbcd  MonnmeDL    ComarMaH  laiid  b^  Pmldcnt  Jiduon. 

to  Virginia,  and — "  Here  tho  matron  interrupted  him  with,  "  You  will  see  me  no  more. 
My  great  age,  and  the  disease  which  is  fast  approaching  my  Titals,  warns  me  that  I  ahal) 
not  be  long  in  this  world.  I  trust  to  God  I  am  somewhat  prepared  for  a  hetter.  But  go, 
George,  fulfill  the  destiny  which  Heaven  appears  to  assign  you  ;  go,  my  son,  and  may 
Heaven's  and  your  mother's  blearing  be  with  you  always."  Washington  wept ;  the  great 
man  was  again  a  little  child,  and  he  kissed  the  funrowed  cheek  of  his  parent  with  all  the 
tender  afleclion  and  simplicity  of  a  loving  boy.  With  a  full  heart  he  went  forth  to  "  fulfill 
the  destiny"  which  Heaven  assigned  him.  and  he  saw  his  mother  DO  more.  She  died  in 
the  autumn  of  1789,  and  was  buried  on  a  beautiful  knoll  upon  the  estate  of  her  son-in-law, 
Colonel  Fidding  Lewis,'  within  sound  of  the  busy  hum  of  the  city. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tbickly-falling  sleet,  I  made  a  pii™fimnffe  to  the  grave  of  the  mothei 
af  Washington,  and  sketched  the  half-finished  and 
neglected  monument  which  was  erected  over  it  a  few 
years  ago.  It  stands  near  a  ledge  of  rocks,  where  she 
often  resorted  in  fine  weather  for  private  meditation 
and  devotion.  Years  before  her  death  she  selected 
that  spot  for  her  grave.  The  monument  is  of  white 
marble,  and,  even  in  its  unfinished  state,  has  an  im- 
posing appearance.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1833,  in  the  presence  of  ft  great 
concourse  of  people.  He  went  down  the  Potomac 
from  Washington  City  on  the  6th,'  and  was  met  at 

Potomac  Creek,  nine  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  by  the  ■"■"'  "'  ""  """"  "'  W"«""o» 
Monument  Committee  of  that  city.  He  was  also  met  by  a  military  escort,  and  conducted 
to  the  residence  of  Doctor  Wallace,  where  he  was  entertained.  A  large  military  and  civio 
procession  was  formed  the  following  day,  and  proceeded  to  the  grave,  where  the  imposing 
ceremonies  were  to  bo  performed.  Mr.  Basset,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Frederickshnrg, 
first  addressed  the  president  on  the  character  of  her  whom  they  sought  to  honor.  The 
president  made  an  eloquent  reply  ;  and,  aa  he  deposited  an  inscribed  plate  in  the  hollow 
oomer-stone,  he  said,  "  Fellow-citizens,  at  your  request,  and  in  your  name,  I  now  deposit  this 
plate  in  the  spot  destined  for  it ;  and  when  the  American  pilgrim  shall,  in  af^er  ages,  come 
up  to  this  high  and  holy  place,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  this  sacred  column,  may  he  recall  the 
virtues  of  her  who  sleeps  beneath,  and  depart  with  his  afiections  purilied,  and  his  piety 
strengthened,  while  he  invokes  blessings  upon  the  memory  of  the  mother  of  Washington." 

Referring  to  this  event,  Mrs,  Sigourney  thus  beautifully  wrote  for  the  Fredonia  Arena : 


'  Colonel  Fielding  Lewis  married  Elizabeth,  Ihe  sister  of  Wasbingion.  He  was  [miprictor  or  balf  (he 
lowD  of  Frederic lisbiirfc,  and  of  an  extensive  lerritorj  adjoining.  During  Ibe  w&r,  in  whicb  bis  reelingn 
were  warmly  enlisted,  he  auperinteniled  the  great  mannlactory  of  arras  in  his  neighborhood.  He  was  a 
local  roagislrate  for  many  years,  and  often  represented  his  county  in  the  Legislalnre.  He  died  in  Decem- 
ber, ITSI,  at  the  age  of  fiftj-five  years.  His  son  George  was  at  one  lime  a  caplain  in  the  Camniander-in- 
cAu/'(  GuarJ,  and  his  other  three  sons  were  active  piiblic  men.  His  daeghler  Elizabeth  marrried  Cbarlcs 
Carle  r,  Esij. 

*  While  the  boal  vas  lying  at  tho  wharf  at  Alexandria  on  this  occasion,  Lienlenanl  Randolph,  who  had 
lately  been  dismissed  from  the  navy,  went  on  board,  and  proceeding  inlo  the  cabin,  where  the  veDerable 
president  sal  at  table  reading  and  smoking,  made  a  bruul  and  cowardly  altack  upon  him.  Randolph  wb» 
itutantlj  seized  by  the  captaia,  when  a  number  of  his  Priends,  who  accompanied  him,  rescued  him,  and  bore 
him  to  the  wharf.  A  citizen  of  Alexandria  hearing  of  the  onlrage,  was  so  greatly  incensed  that  he  said  lo 
tba  president,  "Sir,  if  jou  will  pardon  me  in  case  I  am  tried  and  convicted,  I  will  kill  Randolph,  for  this 
iusnll  lo  ycu,  in  Gfteen  minatea."  "  No,  sir,"  responded  the  president,  "I  can  not  do  tbat.  I  want  no 
ittBD  to  stand  between  me  and  mj  assailants,  nor  none  to  lake  revenge  on  mj  account.  Had  I  been  pre- 
pared for  this  cowardlj  villain's  approach,  I  can  atmre  ycu  all  Ihat  he  never  would  have  the  temeritr  (o 
aoderlake  such  a  thing  again  " 
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Sprefiding  her  TeroAl  tisaao,  Tiolet-gemm'd, 
And  pearl' d  with  dew*. 

She  bade  bright  Summer  bring 
GiCit  of  rrankinoeiiM,  vith  sweet  mag  of  birdi, 
And  Aatumn  cast  his  reaper's  coronet 
Down  Bl  Ihf  feet,  and  stonnj  Winter  Rreak 
Slernl;  oT  rnso'i  neglect.      Bat  now  we  corae 
.  To  do  thea  homage — Mother  of  our  chief! — 
Fit  homage,  such  as  honoreth  him  who  pays. 
Melhinki  we  see  Ihee,  as  in  olden  time — 
Simple  in  garb,  majestic,  and  serene; 
Uomoied  bj  pomp  or  circumstances ;  in  Irutb 
Inflexible  ;  and,  with  a  Spartan  zkbX, 
Repressing  vice  and  making  folly  grare. 
Thou  didst  not  deem  it  woman's  part  to  waste 
Life  in  ingloriaus  slotb — (□  sport  a  while 
Amid  Che  Sowera,  or  on  ihe  suinroer  wave, 
Then,  fleet  like  the  Ephemeron,  awaj, 
Building  no  temple  in  her  children's  hearts, 
Save  to  Ihe  vsnitj  and  pride  of  life 
Which  she  bad  worship'd. 
^  For  ifae  might  that  clothed 

The  "  Paler  Palria" — for  the  glorious  deeds 
That  make  Moanl  Vernon's  tomb  a  Mecca  shrine 
For  ell  the  earth,  what  thanks  to  thee  are  due, 
Who,  mid  his  elements  of  being  wrought, 
We  know  not — Heaven  can  tell." 
Almoit  twenty  yeara  have  passed  away  tince  the  impoBiiig  pageant  at  the  laying  of  th« 
corner-stone  was  diBplayed,  and  yet  the  monumeat  »  unfiDiihed.     Still  may  Spring,  and 
Summer,  and 

"  Sionny  Winter  speak 
Sternly  of  man's  neglect ;" 
Tor  tbe  huge  marble  obelisk,  as  it  came  from  the  qoarry,  liei  there  yet, 
defaced  and  mutilated  by  rude  hands,  and  silently  appealing  to  local  pride 
and  general  patriotism  to  sculpture  its  ornaments,  and  place  it  where  it 
was  designed  to  be.  Year  after  year  the  dust  of  the  plain  has  lodged 
upon  the  top  of  the  half-finished  pile,  and  the  seeds  of  wild  Sowers  have 
been  borne  thither  upon  the  wings  of  the  zephyrs ;  and  where  the  base 
of  the  noble  obelisk  should  rest,  Nature,  as  if  rebuking  insensate  man, 
hath  woven  green  garlands,  and  hung  flowery  festoons.  Upon  the  broad 
tablet  whereon  was  to  be  inscribed  the  beautiful  memorial,  ••  Makt,  tub 
Mother  of  Washinoton,"  dark  green  fungi  have  made  tlteir  humilia- 
Tm  OiKUiK.i        (jjj^  record  instead. 

I  left  Fredericksburg*  at  two  o'clock,  with  the  intention  of  lodging  at  Bowling  Green,  in 
Caroline  county,  twenty-two  miles  distant.  The  post-road  is  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  trav> 
eled  ;  broad,  and  in  good  condition.  It  passes  through  a  gently  rolling,  fertile  country,  and 
apparently  well  cultivated.  When  within  abont  tweWe  miles  of  my  destination  I  pasMd 
a  farm-house,  from  which  two  men,  with  a  span  of  horses  and  a  rickety  market  wagon, 

'  This  is  a  sketch,  from  the  original  design  of  the  monament,  of  the  obelisk  and  its  sunnonntings,  in- 
tended to  be  placed  upon  the  present  structure.  Why  half-hewn  marble  has  been  allowed  to  remain  so 
luig  Dnflaished  that  Vandal  relic-seekors  have  mined  it,  I  can  not  comprehend.  Is  there  not  pnhlio  spirit 
enaugh  in  Virginia  to  complete  this  memorisJ  of  her  most  honored  daughter?  Independent  of  the  reflected 
([lory  of  her  son,  she  vru  ■  noble  womss,  beeansa  tnil;  excellent  in  all  her  relations  in  life ;  a  sincere 
Christian;  kind  and  benevolent ;  and  a  mother  who,  like  Cornelia,  regarded  her  children  as  her  jewels,  and 
cherished  tb«m  accordingly. 

*  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  sincere  regret,  that  when  I  was  at  Fredericksburg,  I  was  not  aware  that  Cdonel 
Hugh  Mercer,  the  son  of  the  lamented  General  Mercer,  who  was  kQted  at  Princeton,  was  a  residaoC  of  that 
oi^.  Educated  at  the  public  expense,  by  order  oT  Congress,  his  name  and  charaeter  balong  to  history 
A  portrait  of  this  "foster-child  of  the  Republic"  will  be  foaod  on  page  668. 
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ne  V/nax  Riwd.  Punnike;  Rlier.  Huuth' Court  Hodh.  The  old  T>f  cm.  AnecdiKa. 

were  just  departing  for  Richmoad,  whither  I  wtta  makinj;  my  way.  They,  too,  intended 
to  lodge  at  Bowling  Green,  and  offered  to  pilot  me.  Their  freih  hortei  tried  Charley'i 
■peed  and  bottom  to  the  utmost.  We  croued  the  Mattapony  River,  a  Iributacy  of  the 
Pamunkey,  at  twilight,  over  two  high  bridgei.  Night  came  on  with  sudden  and  inlenw 
darkneas ;  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  my  pilots.  At  a  fork  I  "  lost  my  reckoning  ;"  they 
taking  one  branch  and  T  the  other.  Charley  neighed,  and  tried  to  follow  them.  "  I  was  wi»e 
in  my  own  conceit,"  and  reined  him  into  the  other  fork.  I  rode  on  for  nearly  an  hour  with- 
out passing  a  habitation,  and  entirely  unconscious  of  the  nature  or  direction  of  the  road  I 
was  traveling.  A  heavy  mist  shrouded  the  country.  At  length  the  rays  of  a  candle  came 
feebly  from  a  window  at  the  road-aide,  I  hailed,  and  aaked  for  and  obtained  lodging!  for 
the  night.  It  wbb  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Burke,  a  planter,  aome  aeven  mile*  from 
Bowling  Green.  1  had  wandered  four  miles  from  the  direct  road  to  that  village,  but  was 
not  far  from  (he  neareat  highway  to  Hanover  Court  Houae,  my  nest  point  of  destination. 

I  resumed  my  journey  at  daybreak,  leaving  Bowling  Green  on  the  left  ;  breakfasted  at  a 
small  tavern,  after  a  ride  of  aii  milei,  and  aoon  overlook  my  pilots,  who,  in  attempting  to 
reach  a  point  beyond  Bowling  Green  the  night  before,  had  broken  an  axle  while  crossing  a 
•wamp.      We  journeyed  on  together  to  Hanover  Court  House,  within  nineteen  miles  of 
Richmond.     The  appearance  of  the  country  changed  materially  after  crossing  the  Matta- 
pony.     It  became  more  hilly,  sandy,  and  sterile,  producing  dwarf  pines  in  abundance. 
We  crossed  the  Pamunkey  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  its  branches  (the  North  and 
South  Anna),  and,  at  a  mile  distant,  reached  Hanover  Court  Houae  in  time  for  a  late  din- 
ner.     The  village  now*  conaisls  of  the  ancient  court-house  and  tavern,  one  brick 
house,  several  negro  huts,  and  a  jail.     The  latter  waa  in  proceas  of  reconstruction 
when  I  waa  there,  having  been  burned  a  few  montha  previoualy.     Here  was  a  flourishing 
town  before  Richmond,  now  containing  thirty  thousand  inhabitanta,  waa  an   incorporated 
village.     The  Pamunkey  was  then  navigable  for  sloops  and  schooners ;  now  the  channel 
is  filled  with  sand.     Hanover  was  a  place  of  considerable  business.     Sixteen  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  were  annually  exported  from  it,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  eligible  ute  foi 
the  state  capital.     When  the  Houae  of  Burgesses  were 
dehberaling  upon  the  subject  of  removing  the  Capitol 
from  Williamsburg,  they  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
deciding  upon  Hanover  instead  of  Richmond.     Where 
the  populous  village  once  stood  I  saw  traces  of  a  re- 
cent corn  crop,  hut  not  a  veatige  of  former  habitation. 

The  old  tavern  where  I  lodged,  and  the  court-house, 
are  objects  of  much  interest,  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  former  Patrick  Henry  was  a  temporary 
bar-tender,'  and  in  the  latter  he  made  those  first  ef 
forts  at  oratory  which  burst  forth  like  meteors  from 
the  gloom  of  his  obscurity.     He  had  passed  his  youth-  iiuoru  CormT,iioc>i,< 

'  Tbe  Marquis  da  Chutcllni,  wfao  visited  Hanover  in  1781,  menlions  this  tavern  as  "a  tolerably  hand- 
■ome  inn,  wiih  a  very  large  hIood,  and  a  covered  portico,  and  destined  to  receive  the  company  who  awen- 
ble  every  (fares  months  at  the  court-hoiua,  either  on  private  or  public  afiaira." 

I  slept  in  the  "  larfre  saloon  ;"  and  under  shelter  of  the  "  covered  portico"  mentioned  bj  the  Riarquis,  I 
■kercbed  (he  court-house.  The  general  external  appearance  of  the  house,  I  was  Infarnied.  has  been  changed. 
The  marquia  relates  the  rollawing  anecdote  respecliog  tbe  passage  or  the  English  through  thst  county: 
"  Mr.  Tilghman,  oar  landlord,  though  he  lamented  bis  misfortune  in  having  lodged  and  boarded  Cornwallls 
and  his  retinue,  withau(  his  lordship  having  made  tbe  least  recompense,  could  not  hel^augbinf;  at  the  fright 
which  (he  unexpected  arrival  .1  Tarleton  spread  among  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  who  came  to 
bear  tho  nevs,  and  were  assembled  in  the  courl-houve.  A  negro,  on  horseback,  came  full  gallop  to  let 
them  know  that  Tarletoo  was  not  above  three  miles  oCT.  Tbe  remlntion  of  retreating  vas  soon  taken  ;  bat 
(he  alarm  was  so  lodden,  aod  the  conrniion  so  great,  that  every  one  mounted  (he  first  horse  he  conld  fimt, 
■0  that  few  of  those  oarioas  gentlemen  returned  npon  their  own  horses." — TrevtU,  ii.,  13,  14, 

*  This  view  is  frrm  tbe  front,  looking  east-Dortliean.  The  building  is  of  imported  brick,  with  an  arcade 
in   front     It  waa  erected  in  1740.    An  addition  baa  been  made  to  the  rear,  wherein  i«  the  jud|;e'i  bench. 
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Early  Years  of  Patrick  Henry.  The  '*  Paraona's  Caoae."  F!a  Dtbut  as  an  Orator,  described  by  Wirt 

ful  days  in  apparent  idleness,  and,  lacking  business  tact  and  energy,  he  failed  to  succeed 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  became  bankrupt,  and  no  one 
was  willing  to  aid  him.  He  had  married  at  eighteen,  and  yet,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  he  had  done  little  toward  supporting  a  wife.  They  lived  most  of  the  time  with 
his  father-in-law  (Mr.  Shelton),  who  kept  the  tavern  at  Hanover,  ^nd  when  the  proprietor 
was  absent,  young  Henry  jtook  his  place  behind  the  bar.  As  a  last  resort,  he  studied  law. 
He  applied  himself  diligently  for  six  weeks,  when  he  obtained  a  license,  but  for  nearly  three 
years  he  was  *•  briefless;"  indeed,  he  hardly  knew  how  to  draw  a  M^f  correctly.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  employed  in  the  celebrated  Parsons' s  Cause  ;  and  in  Hanover 
court-house,  on  that  occasion,  his  genius  was  first  developed.  The  case  was  a  controversy 
between  the  clergy  and  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  relating  to  the  stipend  claimed  by  the 
former.  A  decision  of  the  court  in  favor  of  the  clergy  had  lefl  nothing  undetermined  but 
the  amount  of  damages  in  the  cause  which  was  pending.  Young  Henry  took  part  against 
the  clergy,  and  in  his  plea  his  wonderful  oratory  beamed  out,  for  the  first  time,  in  great 
splendor.     Wirt  has  vividly  described  the  scene  in  his  life  of  the  **  American  Demosthenes."* 

^  "  The  array  before  Mr.  Henry's  eyes  was  now  most  fearfal.  On  the  bench  sat  more  than  twenty 
clergymen,  the  most  learned  men  in  the  colony,  and  the  most  capable,  as  well  as  the  severest  critics  before 
whom  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  made  his  debut.  The  ooart-hoose  was  crowded  with  an  overwhelm- 
Inrr  multitude,  and  surrounded  with  an  immense  and  anxious  throng,  who,  not  finding  room  to  enter,  were 
endeavoring  to  listen  without  in  the  deepest  attention.  But  there  w^as  something  still  more  awfully  discon- 
certing than  all  this ;  for  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  magistrate  sat  no  other  person  than  his  own  father. 
Mr.  Lyons  opened  the  cause  very  briefly ;  in  the  way  of  argument  he  did  nothing  more  than  explain  to  the 
jury  that  the  decision  on  the  demurrer  had  put  the  act  of  1758  entirely  out  of  the  way,  and  left  the  law  of 
i748  as  the  only  standard  of  their  damages.  He  then  concluded  with  a  highly-wrought  eulogium  on  the 
benevolence  of  the  clergy.  And  now  came  on  the  first  trial  of  Patrick  Henry's  strength.  No  one  had  ever 
heard  him  speak,  and  curiosity  was  on  tiptoe.  He  rose  very  awkwardly,  and  faltered  much  in  his  exordium. 
The  people  hung  their  heads  at  so  unpromising  a  commencement ;  the  clergy  were  observed  to  exchange 
sly  looks  with  each  other ;  and  his  father  is  described  as  having  almost  sunk  with  confusion  from  his  seat. 
But  these  feelings  were  of  short  duration,  and  soon  gave  place  to  others  of  a  very  diflerent  character ;  for 
now  were  those  wonderful  faculties  which  he  possessed  for  the  first  time  developed,  and  now  was  first  wit- 
nessed that  mysterious  and  almost  supernatural  transformation  of  appearance,  which  the  fire  of  his  own  elo- 
quence never  failed  to  work  in  him ;  for,  as  his  mind  rolled  along,  and  began  to  glow  from  its  own  ac- 
tion, all  the  exuvi<e  of  the  clown  seemed  to  shed  themselves  spontaneously.  His  attitude,  by  degrees,  be- 
came erect  and  lof^y.  The  spirit  of  his  genius  awakened  all  bis  features.  His  countenance  shone  with  a 
nobleness  and  grandeur  which  it  had  never  before  exhibited.  There  was  a  lightning  in  his  eye  which 
seemed  to  rivet  the  spectator.  His  action  became  graceful,  bold,  and  commanding ;  and  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  but  more  especially  in  his  emphasis,  there  was  a  peculiar  charm,  a  magic,  of  which  any  one  who 
ever  heard  him  will  speak  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  named,  but  of  which  no  one  can  give  any  adequate  d^crip- 
tion.  They  can  only  say  that  it  struck  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the  heart  in  a  manner  which  language  can 
not  tell.  Add  to  all  these  his  wonder-working  fancy,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  its 
images,  for  he  painted  to  the  heart  with  a  force  that  almost  petrified  it.  In  the  language  of  those  who 
heard  him  on  this  occasion,  '  he  made  their  blood  run  cold,  and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end.' 

^^  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  ever  heard  this  most  extraordinary  man  to  believe  the  whole 
account  of  this  transaction,  which  is  given  by  his  surviving  hearers ;  and  from  their  account,  the  court-house 
of  Hanover  county  must  have  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  a  scene  as  picturesque  as  has  been  ever  witnessed 
in  real  life.  They  say  that  the  people,  whose  countenances  had  fallen  as  he  arose,  had  heard  but  a  very  few 
sentences  before  they  began  to  look  up,  then  to  look  at  each  other  with  surprise,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence 
of  their  own  senses ;  then,  attracted  by  some  strong  gesture,  struck  by  some  majestic  attitude,  fascinated 
by  the  spell  of  his  eye,  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  and  the  varied  and  commanding  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, they  could  look  away  no  more.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  they  might  be  seen,  in  every  part  of 
the  house,  on  every  bench,  in  every  window,  stooping  forward  from  their  stands,  in  death-like  silence,'  their 
features  fixed  in  amazement  and  awe,  all  their  senses  listening  and  riveted  upon  the  speaker,  as  if  to  catch 
the  last  strain  of  some  heavenly  visitant.  The  mockery  of  the  clergy  was  soon  turned  into  alarm,  their 
triumph  into  confusion  and  despair ;  and  at  one  burst  of  his  rapid  and  overwhelming  invective,  they  fled 
from  the  bench  in  precipitation  and  terror.  As  for  the  father,  such  was  his  surprise,  such  his  amazement, 
such  his  rapture,  that,  forgetting  where  he  was,  and  the  character  which  he  was  filling,  tears  of  ecstasy 
streamed  down  his  cheeks,  without  the  power  or  inclination  to  repress  them. 

**  The  jury  seem  to  have  been  so  completely  bewildered  that  they  lost  sight  not  only  of  the  act  of  1748, 
hut  that  of  1758  also ;  for,  thoughtless  even  of  the  admitted  right  of  the  plaintiff,  they  had  scarcely  left  the 
bar  when  they  returned  with  a  verdict  of  one  penny  damages.  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial ;  bat 
the  court,  too,  had  now  lost  the  equipoise  of  their  judgment,  and  overruled  the  motion  by  a  onanimoos 
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Kew  Cutis.  Uud  fnun  Huorer  to  Richmond.  Birth  plus  of  Henr;  CUj.  VirtlDli  Mu^l  in|o» 

We  Bhnll  meet  Patrick  Henry  again  presently  in  more  importaot  scenei. 

Upon  tho  Paraunkey,  a  few  miles  below  Hanover  Court  House,  is  New  Castle,  once  u 
flourishing  village,  but  now  a  desolation,  only  one  house  remaining  upon  its  site.  That  is 
the  place  where  Patrick  Henry  assembled  the  volunteers  and  marched  to  Williamsburg,  for 
ihe  purpose  of  demanding  a  restoration  of  the  powder  which  Lord  Dunmore  had  removed 
from  the  public  magazine,  or  its  equivalent  in  money.     Of  thiki  shall  hereafter  wrilc, 

I  lodged  at  Hanover,  and,  after  an  early  breakfast,  departed  for  E.iehmond,  the  rain  yet 
Jailing.  Between  three  and  four  miles  from  Hanover  Court  House, 
I  passed  the  birth-place  of  Henry  Clay.  It  stands  upon  the  right 
of  the  turnpike  to  Richmond,  in  the  midst  of  the  flat  piny  region 
called  the  slashes  of  HaTwver.'  It  is  a  frame  building,  one  story 
high,  with  dormer  windows,  and  two  large  chimneys  on  the  outside 
of  each  gable.  Here  the  great  statesman  was  born  in  J  777.  The 
roads  through  this  desolate  region  are  wretched,  abounding  in  those 
causeways  of  logs  known  as  corduroy  roads.     Within  ten  miles  of 

Richmond  tho  scenery  becomes  diversified,  and  the  vicinage  of  a  '""  ^'""  B^Tu-'Lic* 
large  town  is  denoted  by  the  nupierous  vehicles  upon  the  broad  road,  consisting  chiefly 
of  uncouth  market- wagons,  drawn  by  mules,  frequently  six  or  eight  in  a  team,  as  pictured 
in  the  sketch  below.  The  negro  driver  is  usually  seated  upon  one  of  the  wheel  mules,  and. 
without  guiding  lines,  conducts  them  by  the  vocal  direction  of  haio  and  gee.  To  the  eyca  of 
a  Northern  man  looking  upon  these  caravans  for  the  first  time,  they  appear  quite  picturesque. 

I  reached  Richmond  at  meridian, ■  where  I  tarried  with  esteemed  friends  for  •Uecii.iHB. 
several  days. 


voic.  The  verdict,  and  judgment  overruling  ihe  motion,  were  followed  by  redoubled  acclamation  from 
iTilhin  and  without  the  house-  The  people,  who  had  with  diiTicully  kept  iheir  hands  olf  iheir  cbunpion 
Trom  ibc  moment  of  cloaini;  his  harangue,  no  sooner  saw  the  fate  of  the  cause  tina.lly  lealeil,  than  Ihe;  seised 
him  Bl  Ihe  bar,  and,  in  spite  of  his  own  exertions  and  the  continued  crj  of  '  order'  from  the  sheriSs  and  the 
poan,  they  bore  him  out  of  Ihe  courl-honse,  and,  raieing  him  on  their  shoulders,  carried  bira  about  Ihe  yard 
in  a  kind  of  electioneering  triumph." 

'  The  word  tltuktt  is  applied  to  IracU  of  Bal  clay  soil,  covered  with  pine  woods,  and  always  wet.  The 
elay  is  almost  impervious  to  water,  and  aa  evaporation  goes  on  slowljr  in  the  shadow  of  the  pines,  the  groand 
is  seldom  drv,  "  The  mill-buv  of  the  slashes"  was  an  eleclianeeriof;  phrase  apjjlied  to  Henrv  Clay  soma 
years  ago.  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  Slates.  Mr.  Clay  died  at  Washington 
City  on  Ibc  39th  of  June,  185S,  at  the  ago  of  about  seventy-five  years.  He  waa  United  Slates  Senator  at 
the  time  ofhis  death,  and  represented  hia  adopted  atatc,  Kentucky.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Com- 
missioncrs  who  negotiated  Ihe  treaty  at  Ghent,  in  1815,  with  the  representatives  of  the  British  govemmenl. 
His  associates  ncro  John  Quincy  AJiuns,  James  A,  Bayard,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Gallatin. 
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"  Virginia,  hail  t    Thou  Teoenible  ttate 
In  arms  and  conncil  Mill  aoknoTledged  great ! 
When  lost  Britaaaia,  in  an  evil  hour, 
First  tried  the  steps  of  arbitrary  power, 
Thy  roresiKht  then  the  Continent  alonn'd, 
Thj  gallant  temper  ev'ry  bosom  warm'd. 
And  now,  when  Britain's  roeroenaiy  bands 
Bombard  our  cities,  desolate  oar  lands 
(Oor  prajers  unanswer'd,  and  out  teara  in  vain), 
While  Toreign  CDt-throats  crowd  the  ensanguined  plain, 
Thy  glowing  virtue  canght  the  glorious  flame. 
And  first  renonnced  the  cmel  tyrant's  name  1 
With  just  disdain,  and  moat  becoming  pride, 
Farther  dependence  mi  the  orown  denied ! 
While  Freedom's  voice  can  in  these  vllds  be  heard, 
Virginia's  patriots  shall  be  still  revered." 

Holt's  Naw  Yoaa  Jodehal,  Jmu,  1776. 

ICHMOND,  the  metropolis  of  Virginia,  ia  utuated  at  the  Falls  of 

the  James  River,  a  locality  known  and  mentioned  &■  early  as  1609, 

two  years  afler  the  commencement  of  a  settlement  at  Jamestown,  and 

the  same  year  that  Henry  Hudson  first  entered  and  explored  New 

York  Bay  and  the  North  Eiver.     In  that  year.  Captain  West  was 

sent,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  to  make  a  settlement  at  the 

Falla.     They  pitched  their  tents  at  the  head  of  navigation,  at  a  place 

DOW  known  as  Uockett's,  jugt  below  Richmond.     It  was  near  one 

ot'  the  imperial  residences  of  Powhatan  when  the  foundations  of  Jamestown  were  first  laid. 

Captain  John  Smith,  then  president  of  the  colony,  visited  West's  settlement  toward  the 

close  of  1609.     He  disliked  the  situation,  on  account  of  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and, 

purchasing  from  Powhatan  a  tract  now  known  by  that  name,  two  miles  below  Richmond, 

where  the  Indians  had  a  palisade  fort,  he  directed  the  settlen  to  remove  thilher.     They 

refused  compliance,  while  Smith  strenuously  insisted  upon  obedience.     An  open  mptaro 

ensued.     Smith  committed  some  of  the  ringleaders  to  confinement ;  but  thiB  so  exa*per>ted 

the  remainder,  that,  with  menaces  of  death,  they  drove  him  to  his  vessel  in  the  river.     The 

Indians  espoused  the  cause  of  Smith,  and  the  settlers  and  the  natives  became  bitter  enemiei. 

Smith,  greatly  chagrined,  sailed  down  the  river  for  Jamestown.     As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 

the  Indians  fell  upon  West's  people,  and  slew  several  of  them.     The  remainder  were  glad 

to  recall  Smith,  who  had  not  pr(x»eded  far  down  the  river,  and  receive  his  aid.     He  again 

imprisoned  some  of  the  leaders,  and  established  the  settlement  at  Powhatan.     There  they 

had  a  strong  fort  with  dry  wigwams,  and  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land  ready  to  be 

planted.     On  account  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  place,  they  called  it  "  Nonesuch." 

As  Smith  wu  about  to  depart,  West,  who  had  been  at  Jamestown,  returned,  and,  by  his 

influence,  stirred  up  a  mutiny,  which  ended  in  the  settlers  abandoning  "  Nonesuch"  and  te- 

turning  to' the  Falls. 

A  fortification,  called  Fort  Charles,  was  erected  at  the  Falls  in  1645.  Thirty-fo'jr  yesn 
afterward,  Captain  William  Byrd,  having  been  granted  certain  privileges  contingent  npon 
his  making  a  settlement  at  the  Falls  of  fifly  able-bodied  men,  well  armed,  as  a  protection 
against  the  Indians,  built  a  trading-house  and  milt  upon  the  present  site  of  Richmond, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  above  Rockett'i.  The  place  was  called  Syrd's  Warehottse. 
The  building  from  which  the  name  wu  derived  stood  near  the  present  Exchange  Hotel. 
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raomilai  of  RkhmoniL  *Bc*b«7  on  ttu  Jvntt  Rlnr  it  Rlcbmood.  EipaditlDti  uf  Anold  to  VirglniL 

A  town  wu  eaUbliihed  there  with  the  name  of  Richmond  (lo  called  becauM  of  ita  aimilai- 
ity  in  Bituatioa  to  Richmond  on  the  Thames,  near  liondon),  in  May,  1742,  on  land  belong- 
ing to  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  WeElover.  It  ia  situated  upon  the  north  aide  of  the 
Jamei  River,  upon  the  high  hilla  of  Shockoe  and  Richmond,  and  the  margin  of  Shockoa 
Creek,  which  flows  between  them  to  the  river. 

.  The  Kenery  from  almoit  every  point  of  view  aionnd  Richmond  ii  exceedingly  pictnreique. 
The  river  is  almost  half  a  mile  wide, 
doited  with  beautiful  wooded  islands, 
and  broken  into  numerous  cascades, 
which  extend  to  Westham.  six  miles 
up  the  stream.  The  Capitnl  stands  in 
the  center  of  a  large  square,  upon  the 
brow  of  Shockoe  Hill,  in  the  western 
division  of  the  city.  From  its  south- 
em  colonnade  there  ia  an  extensive 
view  of  the  best  portion  of  the  town, 
of  the  river,  with  its  islands  and  cas- 
cades, and  the  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing village  of  Manchester,  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  with  a  back-ground  of 
fertile  slopes.  From  this  point  the 
eye  takes  in  almost  the  whole  area  of 
Richmond,  made  memorable  by  Rev- 
olutionary events.  Let  us  consider 
them. 

When  noticing  the  adventures  of 
Sergeant  Champe,  while  endeavoring  ^'"^  ""  ™'  ^""  '^'"*-  "  »■""«">' 

to  abduct  Arnold  from  New  York  (page77'l,vol.i.),  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  traitor 
sailed,  in  command  of  an  expedition,  to  Virginia,  taking  Champe  with  him.  Arnold  left 
.  New  York*  with  nearly  fifty  small  vessels,  and  six  hundred  troops,  principally  .Dw.  IS, 
Loyalists,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  predatory  warfare  in  Virginia.  Con-  "*^ 
trary  winds  detained  them  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  they  did  not  leave  their  anchorage  there 
until  five  days  had  elapsed. >>  Arnold  entered  Hampton  Roads  on  the  30th  of 
December.  His  fleet  had  become  dispersed,  and  several  ships  were  missing.  Anx- 
ious to  distinguish  himself  in  the  service  of  his  royal  purchaser,  and  favored  by  the  capture 
of  some  small  American  vessels  by  his  advance  frigate,  he  pushed  up  the  James  River  to 
seize  or  destroy  the  public  stores  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Williamsburg,  situated 
about  half-way  between  the  James  and  York  Rivers,  was  the  Capitol  of  the  state  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  It  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  an  unsafe  place  for  the  public  records  and  stores,  Richmond,  though  quite  an  insig- 
ni6cant  town  of  about  eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom  were  slaves,  offered 
a  more  secure  place  for  public  stores,  and  the  quiet  deliberations  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  ; 
and  thither,  in  the  summer  of  1779,  the  troops,  arms,  and  ammunition,  together  with  th« 
public  records,  were  sent,  by  order  of  the  Assembly.  Finally,  the  Burgesses,  by  an  act 
passed  in  May,  1779,  made  Richmond  the  permanent  seat  of  government,  and  there  all 

'  Thiiview  ia  from  a  long  shaded  ialand  extending  up  the  river  from  Msyo's  Brid^,  one  of  Ihe  three  slrue- 
tar«3  which  aptm  the  elreani  at  RtcbniDnd.  Down  the  river  from  oor  point  of  tIdw  is  seen  Msjo's  Bridge, 
and,  in  the  extreme  distance,  the  lower  portion  at  Richmond,  opon  Richmond  or  Church  Hill.  Serermt  fiih- 
Iraps  are  seen  among  the  nipidi  in  the  river.  On  the  left  are  otnerred  two  or  three  smaller  ialandi.  Sinee 
Ihe  abore  sketch  wu  made,  a  bridge.  Cot  the  iwcNiimodBlian  of  the  Danville  rail-ws;,  has  been  conalnioud 
from  iho  Richmond  end  of  Mdjo'i  Bridge,  diagonally,  to  the  aoothem  end  of  the  Petenbarg  rait.wsy 
bridge,  crossing  very  nearly  our  point  of  view.  Not  content  with  thus  marring  the  beaaty  of  one  of  the 
lineat  series  of  island  and  cascades  in  the  country,  the  company  have  covered  the  bridge,  so  as  to  shut  out 
from  Ibe  eyes  of  passengers  the  surrODnding  sitraetions.     Wherefore? 
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Arnold,  with  hia  Fleet,  in  the  James  Hirer.  Approach  to  Richmond.  Activity  of  Jefferton.  The  Militia. 

the  state  offices  were  located  at  the  period  in  question.     Thomas  Jefferson  was  then  Gov. 
emor  of  Virginia.* 

On  the  3d  of  January, &  Arnold,  with  his  fleet,  anchored  near  Jamestown,*  and  the 

■  178L. 

next  day  proceeded  as  far  as  Westover,  the  seat  of  the  widow  of  Colonel  Byrd,  ahout 
twenty-five  miles  below  Richmond,  where  he  landed  almost  a  thousand  troops,*  and  led 
them  toward  the  metropolis.  Governor  Jefierson  had  been  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the 
fleet,  but  was  not  certain  whether  Richmond  or  Petersburg  was  the  point  of  the  intended 
attack,  until  advised  of  the  debarkation  of  the  British  troops.  The  whole  country  was 
speedily  alarmed.  Jefierson  called  out  all  of  the  militia  from  the  adjacent  counties  ;  but  so 
sudden  was  the  invasion,  and  so  great  was  the  panic,  that  only  a  handful  could  be  collected. 
The  white'  population  were  few,  and  scattered  over  plantations,  with  their  habitations 
widely  separated  ;  and  private  interest,  hi  many  cases,  made  the  planters  more  intent  upon 
securing  their  slaves  and  horses  from  capture  than  defending  public  property.  Only  about 
two  hundred  armed  men  could  be  collected  for  the  defense  of  Richmond.* 

The  enemy  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  4th  at  Four  Mile  Creek,  twelve  miles  below 
Richmond.  Governor  Jefierson,  perceiving  that  resistance  with  his  handful  of  raw  militia 
would  be  useless,  turned  his  attention  to  the  salvation  of  tiie  public  stores.  By  his  activity 
ZL  large  quantity  was  secured.  Much  of  the  portable  property  was  carried  across  the  river 
to  Manchester,  and  also  the  stores  which  had  been  sent  to  Westham,  six  miles  above  Rich- 
mond, were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the  south  side. 

One  object  which  Arnold  had  in  view  was  the  capture  of  Governor  Jefierson.  That 
officer  left  Richmond  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  tarried  a  while  at  Westham  to  hasten  the 
removal  of  the  stores,  and  then  rode  on  to  join  his  family  at  Tuckahoe,  eight  miles  further. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  took  them  across  the  river  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  rode  to 
Britten's,  opposite  Westham,  and  gave  further  orders  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  stores, 
k  Jan.  s,  Hastening  to  Manchester,  he  arrived  there  in  time  to  see  the  invading  troops  march, 
1^®^-       unopposed,  into  Richmond,  at  one  o'clock,  b 

When  within  a  few  miles  of  Richmond,  Arnold  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to  have  the  ap 
pearance  of  twice  their  actual  number.  A  patrol  of  the  militia  who  were  assembled  at 
Richmond,  met  them  when  within  four  miles  of  the  town,  and,  hastening  back  with  the 
intelligence  that  fifleen  hundred  British  troops  were  within  an  hour's  march  of  the  place, 
produced  the  greatest  alarm  and  confusion.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  into  the  coun- 
try, and  were  aflerward  followed  by  the  militia  themselves,  when  the  enemy  entered 
the  town. 

Arnold,  advised  of  the  weakness  of  the  place,  halted  at  Rockett's,  and  sent  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Simcoe,  with  the  Queen's  Rangers,  to  drive  the  military   from   their  position 

*  The  public  buildings  were  only  temporary.  The  old  Capitol  in  which  the  Legislature  held  its  sessions 
was  private  property,  and  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  custom-house. 

'  The  Americans  had  a  battery  on  Hood^s  Point,  and  when,  late  in  the  evening,  the  enemy  anchored,  a 
fire  was  opened  upon  them.  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  landed  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Queen's 
Rangers  and  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  of  the  80th  regiment,  and  made  a  circuit  of  about  a  mile  in 
the  dark  to  surprise  the  garrison.  On  approaching  the  battery  it  was  found  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  fleet 
suffered  no  further  inconvenience.     See  Simcoe' »  Journal,  page  161. 

^  Simcoe,  who  accompanied  Arnold,  says,  "  General  Arnold's  force  did  not  amount  to  800  men."  Ameri- 
can writers  generally  agree  that  the  number  was  at  least  900. 

^  ^'  The  bare  communication  of  the  fact,"  says  Tucker,  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson,  **  that  a  force  of  one 
thousand,  or,  at  most,  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  able  to  invade  a  country  containing  at  that  time  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  half  a  million,  and  fifty  thousand  enrolled  militia,  march  to  its  metropolis,  destroy  all  the 
public,  and  much  private  property  found  there  and  in  its  neighborhood,  and  to  leave  the  country  with  im- 
punity, is  a  fact  calculated  to  excite  our  surprise,  and  to  involve  both  the  people,  and  those  who  administered 
its  affairs,  in  one  indiscriminate  reproach.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  either  wonder  or  cen- 
sure, when  it  is  recollected  that  these  fifty  thousand  militia  were  scattered  over  a  surface  of  more  than  as 
many  square  miles ;  that  the  metropolis  which  was  thus  insulted  was  but  a  village,  containing  scarcely 
eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  were  slaves ;  and  that  the  country  itself^  intersected  by  several 
navigable  rivers,  could  not  be  defended  against  the  sudden  incursion  of  an  enemy,  whose  naval  power  gave 
it  the  entire  command  of  the  water,  and  enabled  it  to  approach  within  a  day's  march  of  the  point  of  attack." 
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(A  A)  npon  Riuhinouil  Hill,  near   St.  John's  Church,  on  iho  south  side  of  the  Shockoe 
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hnm.  and  destroy  tho  cannon-foundcry  and  the  magazino  there.     The  trunniona  of  most  of 
the  cannons  were  broken  oil';  the  powder  in  the  magazine  which  they  could  not  carry  away 
was  thrown  into  the  river,  and,  before  night,  the  Ibundcry  was  a  dciolation.     The  Rangeri 
returned  to  R.ichmond,  and  the  whole  hostile  force  quartered  in  the  town  during  the 
night.n     Arnold  and  Simcoe  made  their  quartcra  at  the  Old  City  Tavern,  yet       j„^j 
standing  on  Main  Street,  but  partially  in  ruins,  when  I  visited  Richmond.     Many        >^' 
houses  were  entered  and  plundered  by  the  invaders. 
They  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  rum,  and  a 
large  portion  of  them  spent  the  night  in  drunken 
revelry. 

Baron  Steuben,  who  was  then  collecting  the  Vir- 
!;inia  levies  for  General  Greene's  army  at  tho  South, 
was  at  Colonel  Fleming's,  in  Powhatan  county,  a  few 
miles  from  Manchester.  Thilher  Governor  Jefferson  * 
went  to  solicit  aid.  While  there,  some  of  the  citizens 
waited  on  him  to  tender  an  offer  from  Arnold  to  spare 
the  town,  provided  British  vessels  were   permitted  to 

come  up  unmolested,  and  carry  ofT  tobacco  from  the  '^"  ^"^  T*™w,> 

warehouses.     The  governor  promptly  rejected  the  proposal,  and  the  enemy  applied  the  torch.' 

NoTK. — This  plan  represents  tho  invasion  oT  RichmoDil  on  the  Sih  of  January,  1781  A  A  is  the  Snt 
position  of  the  ArDericsn  militia  on  Richmond  Hill;  B,  the  second  position  of  the  mililaiy  and  people  on 
Shockoe  Hill ;  C,  the  Queen's  Rangers  marching  to  the  attack ;  D,  the  cavalry  or  the  Queen's  Rangers ; 
E,  Yagers ;  F,  the  main  body  of  the  British  with  General  Arnold ;  G,  two  cannons  in  battery ;  H,  a  Am 
plantmion,  opposite  the  present  Rockett's. 

'  This  is  a  frame  building,  and  stands  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Main  and  Nineteenth  streets.  A  por- 
tion of  the  lower  part  is  yet  inhabited  |185S).  The  glass  and  some  of  the  sashes  in  the  upper  stcry  are 
ijone,  and  the  roof  ia  partly  decayed  aad  fallen  in  on  the  vest  ead.  Hera  Coiuwallis  and  other  British  of- 
Hcers  were  quartered  at  a  later  period,  and  beneath  its  roof  the  good  Washington  was  onee  sheltered, 

'  British  frigates  asoended  the  rivers  of  Virginia,  and  levied  conlribntions  upon  all  the  tide-water  codd- 
lies.  On  one  o[  these  occasions  the  Mount  Vernon  estate  was  menaced  with  deatractioo  by  Captain  Graves, 
of  the  Acteon.  The  manager,  Mr.  Lund  Washinglon,  to  save  tho  bnildings,  complied  with  the  terms,  and 
oonseuted  to  furnish  a  supply  of  provisions.  Washington  highly  disapproved  of  this  proceeding,  and,  in  ■ 
letter  to  bis  nephew,  declared  that  be  vconld  rather  have  had  the  buildings  destroyed,  than  saved  by  lucb 
''  a  pernicious  example." 


Dcputtm  of  ArDold  fron  Rkhmonil. 
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Quite  B  number  of  public  and  private  buildings,  together  with  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco, 
were  burned.  The  public  records  had  been  aaved  through  the  vigilance  of  Jefferson  ;  and 
Arnold,  finding  no  luore  plunder  or  objects  on  which  to  pour  out  his  wrath — the  ire  of  a 
most  vindictive  heart  toward  those  whom  he  had  foully  wronged — ^withdrew  to  We»tover, 
and  re-embarked*  to  proceed  to  commit  other  depredations  upon  the  river  shores 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Virginia  bays.  On  the  same  day  Jefierson  returned  to  Rich- 
niond,  and  quiet  was  restored. 

A  large  body  of  militia  rapidly  raUied  around  Steuben ;  and  General  Nelson  also  collected 
another  large  force  lower  down  on  the  James  River.  Arnold  was  pursued,  but  succeeded 
in  reaching  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk,  where  he  established  his  head-qnarters.  Soon 
afterward  a  French  sixty-four  gun  ship  (the  Eveille),  and  two  large  frigates,  from  Newport, 
entered  the  Chesapeake.*  Thus  menaced  by  loud  and  water,  Arnold  resolved  to  remain  at 
Portsmouth,  whither  the  large  French  vessels  could  not  follow.'     The  little  fleet,  afier 


making  a  few  captures,  and 
eSbrts  to  ascend  the  Eliza- 
beth River,  returned  to  New- 
oFob.  M,     port,t>  having  been 

1™^  absent  only  filleen 
days.  We  shall  meet  Ar- 
nold again  presently. 

I  passed  the  day  al\er  my 
arrival  at  Richmond  in  vis- 
iting and  sketching  some  lo- 
calities and  objects  of  note 
within  the  city.  I  first  went 
up  to  the  Capitol,  where,  aft- 
er loitering  an  hour  in  the 
state  library,  I  copied  the 
fine  statue  of  Washington,  by 
Houdon,  a  celebrated  French 
sculptor,  which  stands  within 
an  iron  railing  in  the  center 
of  the  rotunda.  It  was  made 
in  Paris,  five  years  af^er  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  by 
order  of  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly, under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  JeSerson,  who  was  then 
minister  at  the  court  of  Ver- 


sailles. The  statue  is  of  fine 
white  marble,  of  life  size ;  the 
costume,  the  military  dress  of 
the  Revolution.  The  righ' 
hand  of  the  patriot  rests  upon 
a  staff,  the  left  is  upon  the 
folds  of  a  military  cloak  cov- 
ering one  end  of  the  fasces, 
with  which  is  connected  the 
plowshare,  the  emblem  of 
agriculture,  the  chief  pursuit 
of  the  Virginians.  The  in-" 
scription  upon  the  pedestal 
was  written  by  James  Madi- 
son, afterward  President  of 
the  United  States.'  In  a 
small  niche  nearas  a  marble 
bust  of  La  Fayette,  and  in 
the  gallery  of  the  rotunda  is 
a  fine  full  length  portrait  of 
Chief-justice  Marshall. 

From  the  Capitol  I  walked 
to  the  Monumental  Church, 
a  neat  edifice  of  octagon  form, 
belonging  to  the  Protestant 
Fpiscopalians.     It  derives  its 


'  At  the  solicitalioD  of  Governor  JaSenon  and  of  Congren,  Lmeme,  the  French  minister,  had  reqaatted 
that,  if  possible,  a  ship  of  the  line  and  soma  frigates  might  be  sent  up  the  Chesapeake  lo  oppose  Arnold. 
It  was  determiDed  to  uae  every  effort  to  capture  the  traitor ;  anil,  nhile  Steoben  was  narrowlj  watching  his 
moTemeota  from  a  nearer  point  of  view,  Washington  detached  La  Fajette  with  twelve  hundred  meii,  dnm 
from  the  New  England  and  New  Jersey  lines,  to  msicb  to  Virginia,  and  co-operate  in  the  doable  enter* 
prise  of  defending  that  state  and  caploring  the  renegade.  M.  de  Tilley  was  detached  from  Newport,  od 
the  9th  of  Febraaiy,  with  a  sixty-fonr  and  two  frigates,  for  the  Chesapeake.  The  liltle  sqcadron  of  De 
Tilley  captured  the  Roinnliis,  a  British  frigate  of  forlj-four  guns,  and  also  two  privateers,  one  oC  eightecD 
and  the  other  of  fottitcea  gnns;  sent  four  prises  to  Yorktown,  and  barned  four  others.  Tbey  also  captured 
abont  flveiJiandred  prisoners.  Fortunately  for  Arnold,  Admiral  Arbnlhnot  gave  him  timely  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  French  vessels,  and,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  he  escaped  op  the  Elizabeth  River. 
The  event!  at  Norfolk  and  vicinity  will  be  detailed  on  pagei  33T  to  332  inclosive. 

*  The  Eveille  did  not  attempt  to  follow  him  from  Hampton  Roads.  One  of  the  frigates,  the  SuTveitlanlc, 
ran  aground  in  endeavoring  lo  ascend  the  Elisabeth  River,  and  was  got  off  only  by  t^ing  oat  her  guns  and 
casks  of  water. 

*  Tha  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inacripUon : 
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Mooumental  Church.         Dsstniction  of  the  Richmond  Theater.         St  John'i  Church.         Virginia  Washington  Monument 

name  from  the  circumstance  that  under  its  portico  is  a  monumental  urn,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  when  the  Richmond  theater  was  burned,  on  the  night 
of  the  26th  of  December,  1811.^  This  church  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
theater.  There  the  late  venerable  Bishop  Moo^e  preached  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
residence  in  Richmond  ;  and  there  I  heard  the  voice  of  his  successor.  Bishop  Mead,  on  whom 
the  mantle  of  his  goodness  hath  fallen. 

Crossing  the  deep  valley  of  the  Shockoe  upon  the  broad  and  lofty  causeway  just  com- 
pleted, I  visited  and  sketched  old  St.  John's  Church  (see  engraving  on  next  page),  upon 
Richmond  Hill,  and  lingered  long  among  its  venerable  graves.  It  is  the  oldest  church  in 
Richmond,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  state.  The  burial-ground  which  surrounds 
it  is  embowered  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  from  its  southern  slope  there  is  a  noble  view 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  The  main  portion  of  the  building  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  Revolution,  the  tower  alone  being  modem.  On  Sunday  I  sat  within  its  hallowed 
walls,  and,  while  the  voice  of  the  preacher  was  uttering  the  eloquence  of  persuasive  piety, 
predicated  upon  the  apostolic  annunciation,  **  We  are  embassadors  for  Christ,"'  and  urged 
his  hearers  to  heed  his  voice  of  warning,  and  join  the  standard  of  those  who  ^ught  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel,  my  thoughts  involuntarily  glanced  back  over  a  period  of  seventy- 
three  years,  to  the  hour  when,  within  that  same  temple, ^  the  voice  of  Patrick 
Henry  enunciated  those  burning  words  which  aroused  the  Continent  to  action, 
«*  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  I"     There  the  people  of  Virginia  assembled  in  rep- 

*  I,, , 

"GEORGE  WASHINGTON.^ 

"  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have  caused  this  statue  to  be  erected,  as  a 
monument  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  George  Washington,  who,  uniting  to  the  endowments  of  a  hero 
the  virtues  of  the  patriot,  and  exerting  both  in  establishing  the  liberties  of  his  country,  has  rendered  his  name 
dear  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  given  the  world  an  immortal  example  of  true  glory.  Done  in  the  year  of 
Christ,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  twelfth.*' 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1850,  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  and  elegant  monument,  to  be  erected  upon 
Capitol  Square,  by  order  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  appropri- 
ation made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  was  first  suggested  by  the  Virginia  Historical  Society. 
Crawford,  the  eminent  American  sculptor,  is  now  engaged  upon  the  work  in  Italy.  The  monument  will 
be  composed  of  a  broad  base,  with  flights  of  steps  between  pedestals  at  proper  intervals.  These  pedestals, 
six  in  number,  will  support  each  a  colossal  eagle.  From  this  base  will  arise  another  for  the  lofty  and  ele- 
gantly wrought  pedestal  in  the  center,  designed  to  support  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington.  Upon 
the  second  base  are  to  be  eight  small  pedestals,  supporting  the  statues  of  Virginia  and  Liberty,  and  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Revolutionary  patriots  of  that  state.  The  grand  pedestal  will  contain,  in  different  parts,  appro- 
priate inscriptions,  civic  wreaths,  stars,  &c.  This  is  but  a  meager  description  of  the  beautiful  design  be 
fore  me.     It  will  be  an  honor  not  only  to  Virginia,  but  to  the  Republic. 

The  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument,  in  the  presence  of 
President  Taylor  and  his  cabinet,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  large  concovirse  of  people.  On  that  oc- 
casion, he  wore  the  apron  beautifully  wrought  by  the  hand  of  La  Fayette's  wife,  and  presented  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  France.  Both  generals  were  members  of  the  order.  The  apron  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mount  Nebo  Lodge,  No.  91,  located  at  Shepherdstown.*  The  oration  delivered  on  the  oc- 
casion was  by  Robert  G.  Scott,  Esq.     It  is  expected  that  the  monument  will  be  completed  in  1855. 

^  The  audience  on  that  night  was  uncommonly  large,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  first  class  of  citizens, 
among  whom  was  the  governor  of  the  state,  George  W.  Smith.  Some  of  the  scenery  was  ignited  by  a  chan- 
delier at  the  back  part  of  the  stage,  while  the  most  of  it  was  concealed  by  a  drop-curtain.  The  combusti- 
ble materials  of  all  the  stage  arrangements  made  the  flames  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity",  and  before  the 
audience  could  make  their  escape  by  the  only  door  of  egress,  in  the  front  of  the  building,  the  whole  wooden 
edifice  was  in  flames.  Some  leaped  from  the  windows  and  were  saved  ;  others  were  thus  severely  injured ; 
and  a  large  number  perished  in  the  flames,  or  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke  in  the  burning  building.  Sixty- 
six  white  persons,  and  six  colored  ones,  were  destroyed.  The  governor  was  one  of  the  victims.  It  was  a 
night  of  woe  in  Richmond,  and  months  and  even  years  were  required  to  elapse,  before  the  gloom  was  en- 
tirely dissipated.  The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  dead  were  performed  on  the  28th  of  the  month,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  almost  the  entire  population.  '  Gal.,  v.,  20. 

*  Current  traditions  At  Morriatown,  New  Jeraay,  assign  to  that  village  the  honor  of  having  been  the  plaee  where  Washing* 
ton  was  first  Initiated  into  the  secrets  of  Freemaaonry.  The  records  exhibited  by  the  orator  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  Virginia  Mt>nainent  show  that  he  was  initiated  on  the  4th  of  November,  175S,  in  Lodge  No.  4,  in  Fredericks- 
borg,  Virginia,  when  he  was  not  qnite  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  raised  to  the  degree  of  Master  Mason  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 17S3.  It  is  asserted  that  all  of  the  mi^or  generals  of  the  Revolutionary  army  were  master  masons,  except  one ;  that  one  was 
the  "  lost  Pleiad"— BiMiDicT  Aekolo.    It  is  a  mistake.    Arnold  was  a  member  in  good  standing  in  a  lodge  in  Conaeetiatt. 
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resenfative   convention    to  ratify  or   reject   the   Federal  Constitution,  the  glorious 
guaranty  of  our  civil  freedom.     Patrick  Henry  was  then  there,  and,  filled  with  ap- 


preheiiBJon  lest  the  new  Constitution  should  destroy  state  sovereignty  and  concentrate  a  fear 
ful  power  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  magistrate,  he  lifted  up  his  eloquent  voice  against  it. 
There,  too,  were  Madison  and  Monroe,  who  both  subsequently  filled  the  chair  of  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  republic.      There  was  Chancellor  Wythe,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ;  Marshall,  the  eminent  chief  justice,  and  the  biographer  of  Washington  ; 
Pendleton,  one  of  Virginia's  noblest  sons,  and  president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  ; 
Mason,  the  sage,  and  personal  friend  of  Washington ;  G-ray- 
Bon.  the  accomplished  scholar   and  soldier  ;   Nicholas,  an 
officer  of  Washington's  Life  Guard;  Edmund  Randolph, 
then  governor  ofthe  state ;  Bushrod  Washington,  a  nephew 
of  the  general ;  Inncs,  the  attorney  general  of  the  state  ; 
the  brave  Theodoric  Bland  of  the  Continental  army  ;  Har- 
rison, another  signer  of  the  great  Declaration,  and  many 
other  luminaries  of  less  briUiancy.     Of  the  1 68  members 
who  voted  on  the  measure  in  that  convention,  there  was  a 
majority  of  only  two  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Leaving  St.  John's  and  its  interesting  associations,  I 
strolled  into  the  town,  and  crossed  the  James  E.iver  to 
■run  dtoKi  Housi.  Manchester,  over  Mayo'e  Bridge."     On  my  way  I  sketched 

the  City  Tavern,  printed  on  page  229,  and  the  Old  Stone  House  near  it,  which  waf  the  Srit 

'  This  view  is  from  the  burl  si -ground,  looking  southwest.  The  willow  seen  on  the  left,  leaning  bjr  tbo 
>ide  of  a  monamenl,  is  a  venerable  Iree-  It  appears  lo  have  been  planled  by  (he  hand  of  allaetioa  when 
ihe  monument  was  reared.  In  the  progress  of  ila  growlh  the  trunk  has  moved  the  slab  a(  leasl  six  inchen 
from  its  original  position.  Haw  imperceptible  was  that  daily  motioa  when  the  sap  was  flowing,  and  yet 
how  certain  »nd  powerful  1 

'  This  bridge  is  nearly  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  ipans  the  James  River  near  the  foot  of  the  greai 
rapids.  It  was  built,  soon  alter  the  close  ofthe  Revolution,  by  Colonel  John  Msyo,  who  received  a  large 
revenue  froin  the  tolls. 
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Jwelling  erected  in  Richmond.  It  Blande  upon  the  northwest  comer  of  Main  and  Twci 
eth  Btreela,  nnd  waa  among  the  houses 
\a  Richmond  which  was  spared  by  the 
incendiary  in  1781.  It  was  occupied, 
when  I  visited  it,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Welsh,  whosa  great'g  rand  father,  Jacob 
Ege.  froni  Germany,  built  it  before 
Byrtl'g  warehouse  was  erected.  It  waa 
owned  by  Mrs.  Welsh's  father,  Samuel 
Ege,  who  was  a  commiBsary  in  the  ^mer 
ican  army  during-  a.  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Washington,  Jefierson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe  (fourof  the  presiJenta  of  the 
United  Slates)  have  all  been  beneath  its 
roof  Mrs.  Welsh  informed  me  that  she 
well  remembers  the  fact  that  Monroe 
boarded  with  her  mother,  while  attend- 
ing the  Virginia  Convention  in  1788, 
just  alluded  to.'  She  was  then  ten  years 
of  age. 

I  passed  a  portion  of  the  afternooii 
among  the  tobacco  factories  in  Rich- 
mond, and  the  cotton  and  iron  factories 
at  Hanchestcr,  and  then  lingered  nntil 
almost  sunset  upon  the  beautiful  island 
above   Maya's   Bridge,'  from   which   I 

'  Ktrs.  Welth  related  a  c ire um stance  utaich  she  well  remembered.  While  Moaroe  was  boarding  wilb 
her  mother,  Samuel  Hardy,  anolher  member  or  Iho  convention,  was  also  there.  Hardy  was  a  very  modest, 
retiring  man.  One  morning  at  breakfasl,  Monroe  remnrked  to  Hardy,  in  a  jocular  manner,  "  I  have  no 
(loabt  j'ou  will  be  goiemor  of  Ibe  slate  yet."  "Yes,"  rejoined  Hardy,  "and  yon  will  have  your  hair 
cued  and  be  sent  to  Congress."  Hardj  was  afterward  lieutenant  governor  of  the  slate,  and  Monroe  was 
not  only  "sent  to  Congress"  as  a  senator,  but  became  a  foreign  minister,  and  chief  magistrate  of  tbe 

*  Anolher  noble  bridge  spans  Ihe  James  Hiver  a  short  distance  above,  which  was  constructed  for  the 
passage  of  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  raU-way.  A  third  bridge  has  been  erected  since  my  visit  there, 
Thich  is  referred  to  on  page  433. 

'  Palriek  Henry  was  born  at  the  family  seat  of  his  father,  called  Studley,  in  Hanover  coonty,  Virginia, 
nn  the  29lh  of  May,  1T36.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was  taken  from  school,  and  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  his  falhcr,  in  his  own  house,  lo  learn  Latin.  He  accjuired  some  proficiency  in  mathematics ;  but  it  now 
became  evident  that  he  had  a  greater  taste  for  hunting  and  fishing  than  for  study.  We  have  already  C«i- 
sidered  Ihe  character  of  bis  joulh  and  early  manhood,  on  page  334,  until  his  powers  of  eloquence  were  flnt 
developed  in  a  speech  in  Hanover  cnurt-hou.M,  From  that  period  Mr.  Henry  rose  rapidly  lo  the  bead  of 
his  profession.  He  removed  to  Louisa  county  in  1 764,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  employed 
lo  argue  a  case  licfors  a  committee  on  elections  of  tbe  House  of  BurgesMs.  He  made  an  eloquent  speech 
on  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  his  uncouth  appearance  was  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  wondering  burgesses. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  LcgisUture  in  1T6S.  During  that  session  he  made  his  memora- 
ble speech  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Ace,  which  I  shall  notice  more  particularly  taereafter.  Mr.  Henry 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  ihe  General  Court  in  1 769.  At  that  lime  he  was  again  a  resident  of  his  native 
county;  and  from  that  period  until  the  close  of  tbe  Revolution  be  was  connected  wilb  the  House  of  Bnr. 
ceswes  as  a  member,  and  as  governor  of  the  slate.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  ihe  first  Congress  in 
I7T4,  and  there,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  firat  impnise  to  its  business.  In  1TT5,  when  Lord  Dimmore 
•eized  and  conveyed  on  board  a  British  vessel  of  war  a  part  of  Ibe  powder  in  the  provincial  mngazine  al 
Williamsburg,  Mr.  Henry  assembled  the  independent  companies  of  Hanover  and  King  William  counties, 
and,  boldly  demanding  ils  restoration  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  forced  a  compliance.  He  waa  chosen  the 
first  republican  governor  of  Virginia,  after  the  departure  of  Dnnmore,  in  1776,  which  oflice  he  held  for 
several  soceessive  years.  In  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1 788,  assembled  lo  consider  the  Federal  Consti. 
lution,  Mr.  Henry  oppoaed  its  adoption  with  all  his  eloquence.  In  1795,  Washincton  nominated  him  as 
Secretary  of  Slale,  bat  be  declined  the  honor  and  tmsl.  President  Adams  appointed  him  an  envoy  to  - 
France,  with  Eltswotth  and  Murray,  in  1799,  bat  his  indispoeitioD  a^  advanced  age  caused  htm  lo  decline 
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made  theBketch  printed  oa  page  227,  conteinplatiiig  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  ueoery, 
charming  even  in  December,  when  the  trees  were  leafleu  and  the  swud  of  a  luuet  hue. 
The  Btorm  had  aubeided,  the  clouds  bad  dispersed,  and  the  sun  and  air  were  aa  genial  to 
the  feelings  as  a  day  in  mid-May.  Bright  and  beautiful,  also,  was  the  Sabbath  ;  but  when 
I  left  Richmond  far  Charles  City  and  old  Jamestown  on  Monday  morning,  every  thing  was 
draped  in  a  thick  vapor  which  had  arisen  from  the  river  during  the  night.  I  had  scarcely 
left  the  suburban  village  of  Powhatan,  and  turned  my  horse's  head  toward  the  open  coun 

"  That  sea  of  vapor 
Paned  away,  mi,  melting  into  air, 
KosB  nrntid  me,  and  I  stood  involved  ia  light, 
Aa  if  a  flame  bad  kindled  up,  and  wrapp'd  tne 

The  sun  came  forth  brilliant  and  warm,  and  for  an  hour  I  could  trace  the  sinuous  coune 

that  honor  also.  He  died  soon  aTtenrard  at  bis  seat  al  Red  Uill, 
Charlotle  county,  on  the  6lh  of  Juoe,  1T99,  aged  nearly  Eiity-three- 
He  bad  six  children  by  bis  tirst  wire,  and  nine  bj  bis  second.  He 
left  bis  lamily  rich.  Hi>  widow  married  the  late  Judge  Winston, 
and  died  in  Halifax  county  in  Febniarj,  1831. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Henry  was  amiable  and  virtuous,  and  in  pub- 
lic and  private  strictly  lemperate.  He  was  never  known  to  utter 
«  profane  expression,  dishonoring  the  name  of  God.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  an;  church,  yet  be  was  a  practical  Christian,  and  a  lover 
of  the  Bible. 

Wirt,  in  his  brilliant  biography  of  the  great  orator,  has  given  sev- 
eral illostTHtions  of  the  power  of  hia  eloquence.     I  give  one  in  con- 
8HT  OF  FtTMCK  Himi*  elusion.      A  Scotchman,  named  Hook,  living  in  Campbell  counly, 

was  suspected  of  being  a  Tory,  On  the  occasion  of  the  joint  in- 
vasion of  Comwallis  and  Phillips,  the  American  armj  was  gteatlj  distressed.  A  commissary,  named  Tena- 
ble, took  two  of  Mr.  Hook's  steers,  without  hia  consent,  lo  feed  ibe  starving  soldiers.  Al  Ibe  conclusion 
of  the  war,  a  lawyer,  named  Covui,  advised  Hook  to  prosecute  Venable  for  trespass,  in  the  District  Coun 
of  New  London.  Venable  emplojed  Patrick  Henry.  The  ease  was  tried  ii  ' 
oourt-house  in  New  London.  Mr,  Henry  depicted  the  distress  of  the  Americai 
In  the  most  glowing  colors,  and  then  asked,  where  was  the  man,  "who  had  ai 
can  heart,  who  would  itot  have  thrown  open  bis  fields,  hia  barns,  hia  cellars,  the  doors 
of  his  house,  the  portals  of  his  breast,  to  have  received  with  open  arms  the  meanest  sol- 
dier in  thai  liltle  bawl  of  famished  patriots  ?  Where  is  the  man  t  THtri  he  stands  ; 
but  whether  the  heart  of  an  American  beats  in  hia  bosom  you,  gentlemen,  are  to  jndge."  *^n  i-ouaT^Hdoii. 
"  He  then,"  says  Wirt,  "  carried  the  jury,  by  Ibe  powers  of  his  imagination,  to  the  plains  around  York,  the 
surrender  of  which  had  followed  shortly  after  the  act  complained  of.  He  depicted  the  surrender  in  the 
most  glowing  and  noble  colors  of  his  eloquence.  The  aodience  saw  before  their  eyes  the  humiliation  and 
dejection  of  the  British  as  they  marched  out  of  the  trenches — they  saw  the  triumph  which  lighted  up  every 
patriotic  face,  and  heard  the  shoots  of  victory,  and  the  cry  of  '  Washington  and  Liberty,'  as  it  rung  and 
•ohoeJ  through  the  American  ranks,  and  was  reverberated  from  the  hills  and  shores  of  the  neighbormg 
river — '  but  bark  1  what  notes  of  discord  are  these  which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence  the  acclsma- 
tiona  of  victory  ?     They  are  the  notes  of  John  Hook,  hoaisely  bawling  through  tise  American  camp,  bfi/I 

b€tfi  bti/r 

"  The  whole  andienee  were  oonvalaed.  The  clerk  of  the  coart,  enable  to  contain  himself,  and  unwilling 
to  commit  any  breach  of  deoormn  in  bb  place,  mshed  out  of  the  court-honae,  and  threw  bimselT  apoo  it^ 
grass,  in  the  most  violent  paroxysm  of  laughter,  where  he  was  rolling  when  Hook,  with  very  different  feel- 
ings, came  out  for  relief  into  the  yard  also.  '  Jemmy  Steptoe,'  he  said  to  the  clerk, '  what  the  divil  ails  ye, 
mon  7'  Mr.  Stapioe  was  only  able  to  say  that  he  could  not  help  it.  '  Never  mind  ye,'  said  Hook, '  wait  till  Billy 
Cowan  gels  tip ;  he'll  show  him  the  la'  1'  Mr.  Cowan  was  so  overwhelmed  that  he  could  scarcely  utter  ■ 
word.  The  jary  instantly  returned  a  verdicl  against  Hook.  The  people  were  highly  excited,  uid  Hook 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  county  to  avoid  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers." — IPirl'i  Li/i  of  Patrick  Hiniy. 

•  TUs  !•  from  >  pictaro  hi  B 
CampbeU  ud  OurlrjUs  comill 

of  the  (irdni,  (rettiacntga  of  GanrniDr  Hcnrr  and  hia  lint  wlfs.    In  Iha  jivlor  of  Uw  boua  huigi  lbs  portnltbT  Bnllj, 
m  tfaa  pr«csdlng  pa^  la  I  copji    1^  dreas  la  black,  crant  wblCe^  and  a  red  TalT«t  muEk  is  throwa  oi 
■a  la  Naw  LondOB  li  alB  fron  Hon'a  TBkaUi  book,  p.  111. 
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of  the  Jamea  Kiver  by  the  line  of  the  white  rspoi  which  etretched  KW&y,  far  >onthward, 
like  a  huge  terpent  meaimiog  iti  mighty  length  over  the  land. 

Before  leaving  Richmond,  I  endeaTored  to  ascertain  the  exact  location  of  Weatover,  the 
famous  estate  of  Colonel  Byrd,  and  memoTahle  a«  the  landing-place  of  Arnold's  troopB.  I 
could  not  learn  its  relative  position  in  distance  from  the  direct  road  to  Charlee  City  court- 
house, the  goal  of  my  first  day's  journey,  and  I  thought  I  should  pass  it  by  unvisited. 
After  leaving  Richmond  a  few  miles,  the  hilly  country  disappeared,  and  there  spread  out  a 
level  or  gently  rolling  region,  bearing  extensive  pine  forests,  which  inclose  quite  large  plan- 
tations. I  dined  in  my  wagon  upon  cold  turkey  and  biscuit,  furnished  by  my  kind  friend. 
Mrs.  G.,  of  Richmond,  after  giving  Charley  a  lunch  of  meal  and  water,  by  the  aide  of  a  small 
stream  in  the  way.  The  day  was  very  warm' — too  warm  to  ride  comfortably  •oecie. 
with  an  overcoat.  Not  auspecting  that  I  might  diverge  into  a  wrong  road  by  one  ^^^ 
of  the  numerous  forks  which  charactertze  the  highway.  I  allowed  Charley  to  jog  on  leisurely, 
and  with  a  loose  rein,  while  I  gave  myself  up  to  contemplation,  which  was  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  a  passing  regret  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  visiting  WestoveT. 
Suddenly,  on  emerging  from  a  pine  forest  into  an  open  cultivated  region,  the  bright  waters 
of  a  broad  river,  dotted  with  an  occasional  sail,  were  before  me.  On  the  hank  of  the  river 
was  a  spacious  brick  mansion,  approached  from  the  country  by  a  broad  lane,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  servants,  men  and  women,  were  engaged  shucking  or  husking  com.  The 
gleaming  water  was  the  James  River,  and  the  spacious  mansion  was  that  of  John  A.  Sel- 
den,  Esq.,  once  the  residence  of  Colonel  Byrd.  I  was  at  Westover,  scarcely  conscious  how 
I  had  reached  it ;  for  I  supposed  myself  to  be  upon  the  direct  road  to  Charles  City  court- 
house, and  probably  a  dozen  miles  from  the  spot  I  desired  to  see.  I  was  between  two  and 
three  miles  from  the  main  road,  led  thither  by  a  deceptive  by-way,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
trace the  journey,  after  passing  half  an  hour  in  viewing  the  location.  The  family  of  the 
proprietor  was  absent,  and  not  a  white  person  was  upon  the  plantation.  It  must  be  a  de- 
lightful place  in  summer,  and,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  accomplished  family  of  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Byrd,'  doubtless  justified  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  in  giving  his  glowing  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  its  location  and  the  charms  of  society  there.  "  That  of  Mrs.  Byrd," 
he  says,  '•  to  which  I  was  going,  aurpaasea  them  all  [fine  mansions  on  the  Jamea  River]  in 
the  magnificence  of  the  buildings,  the  beauty  of  its  aituation,  and  the  pleasures  of  society.'" 
Un.  Byrd  was  a  cousin  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  this  relationship,  and  the  fact  that  West- 
over  was  made  the  place  of  landing  for  the  British  troops  three  timea  under  Arnold  and 
Comwallis,  so  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  vigilant  Whiga,  that  the  government  once  took 
possession  of  her  papers.  She  was  wrongfully  suspected,  and  the  landioga  of  the  enemy  were 
great  misfortunes  to  her  in  various  ways.  I  inade  a  sketch  of  the  fine 
old  mansion  before  leaving  Westover,  hut  lost  it  that  very  evening. 

A  abort  distance  above  Westover,  and  in  sight  of  its  gardens, 
upon  the  river  shore,  is  Berkeley  (called  Barclay  in  the  old  books), 
the  residence  of  Benjamin  Haniaon,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  the  birth-place  of  hia  son,  the  ninth 
preaident  of  the  United  Statea.  It  is  a  brick  ediiice,  with  gambrel- 
roof,  and  stands  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Around  it  are  tall  Lombardy  poplars,  rising  in  stately 
beauty  above  ibrubbery  and  leaser  treea.     I  made  this  aketch  from  Bimmv-wt. 

the  dock  of  a  steamboat,  while  ascending  the  James  River  a  few  days  aflerward,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  aided  in  my  view  of  the  detail*  by  the  captain's  apy-glau 

'  Colonel  William  Byrd,  whow  widow  owned  Westover  whea  Arnold  landed  there,  was  (he  son  of  Colonel 
William  Bjrd,  once  preiident  of  the  Virgmia  Council,  and  ooe  of  iha  wealthiest  and  moil  sccomplUhed 
{snllemea  la  ihe  province.  Like  bii  fsther,  he  wai  an  active  puhlio  man.  Ha  was  a  commisaioner  to 
treat  with  the  iDdiani  in  1756,  aod  aocompanied  Foibes  in  his  expedition  sigainst  Fori  DuquesoB  in  1758- 
Being  a  gsj  spcndlhrift  and  a  gambler,  his  immease  wealth  was  much  lessened  at  his  death,  and  his  affair* 
were  left  in  great  cooAuioo.  '  IVavtb,  ii.,  168 
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For  many  years  Berkeley  was  the  seat  of  elegant  ta»te  and  refinement,  for  its  diatinguished 
owner  aa  a  legislator,  and  as  governoT  of  the  state,  drew  around  him  the  wealthy  and  hon- 
orable of  the  commonwealth.  His  portrait,  and  a  sketch  of  hia  life,  will  be  found  among 
those  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  another  part  of  this  work.' 

Leaving  Weatover,  I  returned  to  tho  highway,  and  after  traversing  a  beautiful  level 
country,  garnished  with  fertile  plantations  and  handsome  mansions,  for  about  six  miles,  1 
reached  Charles  City  Court  House.     It  was  just  at  sunset,  and  there  I  passed  the  night 
with  Mr.  Christian,  who  was  the  clerk  of  the  coun- 
ty, the  jailer,  and  innkeeper.     His  house  of  enter- 
tainment,  the  old  court-house  and  jail,  and  a  few 
out-housc8  and  servants'  quarters,  compose  the  vil- 
■  lage.      The  county  is   the   Einallest  in  Virginia,  yel 
bears  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  two  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  and  of  being  the  place 
of  marriage  of  a  third.*     I  passed  the  birth-place  of 
President  Tyler  juEt  before  reaching  Mr.  Christian's 
inn.     It  is  the  last  dwelling  upon  the  Richmond 
ciuiLH  Cur  CoKiT-Hoii«.>  road,  when  leaving  the  Court  House.  •  His  father, 

John  Tyler,  was  one  of  the  leading  revolutionary  men  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  succeeded  Benjamin  Harrison  as  speaker  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  and  in  1808  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the 
state.  While  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  Slatea, 
he  died,  at  his  seat,  in  January,  1813. 

Mr.  Christian   allowed   me   to  pass  the  evening  searching  '■"■''  ^"'"^ 

among  the  dusty  records  in  the  old  court-house.  I  found  nothing  there  relating  to  Revolu 
tionary  events ;  but  in  a  bundle  of  papers,  wrapped  up  and  laid  away  probably  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  I  discovered  the  marriage  license-bond  of  Thomas  Jefierson,  in  his 
own  handwriting.     I  made  a  fac  simile  copy  of  it, 

which  is  printed  on  the  opposite  page.     Mr.  Jefferson        y//     j,/  j    ffj 

was  married  to  Martha  Skelton,  of  Charles  City  lyriM/flit  J^fi€^£>^ 
county,  in  January,  1772.      She  was  the  widow  of  /' 

Bathurst  Skelton,  and  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Virginia.  She 
brought  her  husband  a  considerable  fortune,  and  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  when 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Through  the  stormy  period  of  the  Uevolution  she 
shared  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  died  in  1782,  leaving  two  daughters.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  in  writing  the  bond,  which  is  countersigned  by  Francis  Eppea  (the  father  of 
Mr.  Eppes,  who  afterward  married  Mr.  Jefferson's  daughter),  the  usual  word  spinster  was 
introduced,  but  erased,  and  the  word  widow  substituted  by  another  hand, 

'  The  MarquiB  de  Cbastellux  gives  an  interesticg  account  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Hnrrison,  at  bia  residence 
in  Bichmoad,  while  he  waa  governor  of  tho  state.  He  relates  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Harrison,  which  illas- 
tratea  the  oonfidonca  of  ihe  people  in  their  delegates  to  the  first  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  When  he  was 
OD  the  point  of  leaving  home,  with  Mr.  JefTcrson  and  Mr.  Lee,  a  large  number  of  the  country  people  waited 
upon  him,  and  said,  "  You  assert  that  tbeie  is  a  fixed  intention  to  invade  oar  rights  and  privileges.  We 
own  that  we  do  not  sea  this  clearly  ;  but  since  yon  assure  U9  it  is  so,  we  belisve  the  fact.  Wa  are  about 
to  take  a  very  dangerous  step,  hut  we  confldo  in  yon,  and  are  ready  to  support  jou  in  every  measure  jou 
^11  think  proper  to  adopt."  Shortly  afterward  appeared  Lord  North's  speech,  clearly  avowing  his  inlen- 
tious  toward  the  colonies.  When  Mr.  Hairisoo  returned  home,  al  iha  close  of  the  session,  the  same  people 
came  to  hira,  with  the  assurance  that  ihoy  were  now  convinced  that  he  had  not  deceived  tbem,  that  Iheir 
confidence  was  not  misplaced,  and  that  henceforth  they  were  determined  on  war. — Travth,  a.,  159. 

'  William  Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler  ware  hoth  born  in  that  county,  and  there  Thomas  Jefferson 

'  The  style  of  this  huilJing  is  similar  to  that  of  Hanover  oonrt-hoDse.  It  is  constructed  of  imported 
brick,  and  was  ereeied  previous  to  that  at  Hanover.  I  ooiild  not  diwoTer  the  exact  period  when  it  was 
built.     Among  its  records  I  found  notices  of  courts  held  at  Charles  City  as  early  as  1639. 

'  I  copied  this  signature  frcHn  a  letter  written  to  the  lady  of  General  Gales  in  Angost,  1780. 
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Historical  Associations  of  Charles  City  Court  Ilonse 
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Charles  City  Court  Houee  was  a  scene  of  mortal  strife  between  the  Queen^s  Rangers, 
under  Simcoe,  and  a  party  of  American  militia,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  Arnold's 
return  from  Richmond. ^  Arnold  had  directed  a  patrol  on  that  evening  toward  .jmd.s, 
Long  Bridge,  in  order  to  obtain  intelligence.  The  patrol  consisted  of  about  forty  ^^®^' 
cavalry,  under  Simcoe.  Falling  in  with  some  American  videttes,  they  captured  two  oi 
three,  and  from  them  Simcoe  learned  that  a  party  of  militia,  under  General  Nelson,  lay  a1 
and  near  Charles  City  Court-house.  The  night  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  moon  at 
its  full.'     The  enemy  had  no  knowledge  of  the  way.     A  negro  prisoner  was  made  to  act 

'  Simcoe,  in  his  joamal,  says  "  the  night  was  very  dark.*'     Mr.  Tyler  informed  me  that  his  father,  who 
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aa  guide.     The  party  at  the  Court  Houk,  conneting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mihtia,  ua- 
der  the  command  of  Colonel  Dudley,  were  completely  lurpriKd,  for  they  had  no  intimation 
of  the  immediate  approach  of  a  foe  until  their  sentries  were  fired  upon,  and  two  bugles 
sounded  the  signal  of  attack,  upon  the  frosty  air  of  that  winter's  night.     A  confused  and 
scattering  fire  ensued,  when  the  American  detachment  fled  and  joined  the  main  body,  which 
lay  a  few  miles  distant,  toward  the  Chicka- 
faominy  Hirer.     A  part  of  Simcoe's  dragoons 
dismounted,  rushed  into  the  tavern,  and  seized 
several  of  the  Americans.     Two  of  the  militia- 
men (Deane  and  Ballard)  were  killed.     One 
of  them  was  slain  upon  the  landing  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  while  Seeing  to  the  cham- 
ber for  safety.     The  spot  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  where,  until  within  a  few  years,  the  stains 
of  the  victim's  blood  might  be  seen.     The  at- 
tack was  BO  sudden  and  furious,  that  those  who 
LD    Avtm  AT  ITT    oDBT    ouu.  escsped  and  communicated  the  fact  to   tha 

militia  under  Nelson,  so  alarmed  that  body,  that  a  large  number  of  them  broke  from  the 
camp,  and  fled  to  Williamsburg.  Simcoe  collected  his  prisoners  and  a  few'^aptured  horses 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  before  dawn  he  joined  Arnold  at  Westover. 

Mr.  Tyler  (the  late  President  of  the  United  States),  on  whom  I  called  while  on  my  way 
from  Charles  City  Court  House  to  Jamestown,  informed  me  that  his  father,  who  was  then 
.  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  but  at  his  residence  at  the  time,  aware  of  the  force  of 
the  enemy  at  Westover  and  Berkeley,  earnestly  advised  Colonel  Dudley,  the  commander  of 
the  county  militia,  to  place  his  men  in  a  position  for  defense ;  offering,  at  the  same  time, 
to  join  them,  and  act  in  any  capacity.  He  advised  him  to  remove  his  party  from  the  tav- 
ern, for,  if  left  there  drinking  and  carousing  as  usual,  Ihey  would  surely  be  surprised.  Tho 
haughty  colonel  would  not  heed  his  warning,  and  the  result  was  defeat  and  disgrace." 

It  was  another  glorious  morning  when  I  lefi  Charles  City  Court  House.  Warm  and 
brilliant  as  May,  I  anticipated  a  delightful  day's  journey.  Nor  was  I  disappointed.  A 
heavy  fog  during  the  night  had  hung  each  bough  and  spray  with  liquid  jewels,  and  these, 
glittering  in  the  early  sun,  fell  in  radiant  showers  as  the  light  breezes  touched  their  resting- 
places.  Traversing  a  rough  road  for  nearly  four  miles,  I  crossed  a  rapid  stream  at  a  mill, 
and  ascending  to  a  plain  half  a  mile  beyond,  I  reined  up  at  the  entrance-gate  to  Sherwood 
Forest,  the  estate  of  ex-President  Tyler.  His  mansion  is  very  spacious,  and  stands  upon 
the  brow  of  a  gentle  slope,  half  a  mile  from  the  highway.  It  is  sheltered  in  the  rear  by  a 
thick  forest  of  oaks,  pines,  and  chestnuts,  while  from  the  front  the  eye  overlooks  almost  the 
whole  of  his  plantation  of  fourteen  hundred  acres,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the  James 
River.  The  distinguished  proprietor  was  at  home,  and  received  me  with  that  courteous 
hospitality  so  common  in  the  South,  which  makes  the  traveler  feel  at  ease,  as  if  at  the 
house  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Tyler  is  tall  and  slender  in.  person,  his  locks  long,  thin,  and  slightly 
grizzled,  and  he  was  dressed  in  the  plain  garb  of  a  Virginia  planter.  After  giving  warm  ex- 
'  preasions  of  interest  in  my  enterprise,  and  an  invitation  to  remain  longer  at  Sherwood  Forest, 

was  then  at  home,  and  witnessed  a  part  of  the  aSmy,  alwayi  declared  that  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the 
mooQ  in  full  orb. 

'  This  tavem,  in  which  I  lodged,  was  bailt  abont  ten  years  before  the  Bkinoisb  which  occnned  within 
and  aronnd  it.  It  is  note  occupied  by  Edmund  F.  Christian,  Esq.,  the  cterk  of  Charles  Ciiy  comity  when 
I  visited  it  in  1848. 

*  A  man  named  Royston,  whom  Mr.  Tyler  well  knew,  was  badly  wounded  in  the  aSray.  A  pistol  wa> 
JiEcharged  so  near  bis  head,  that  graiiiB  of  powder  sprinkled  hii  Tace,  and  disSgored  him  for  life.  He  wai 
then  struck  down  by  a  saber  blow,  and  the  troopers  cmelly  tried  to  make  (heir  hotws  trample  him  to  death. 
The  animats,  more  humane  in  aclion  than  their  riders,  leaped  over  him,  and  he  was  saved.  Ha  crawled  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Tyler,  where  a  colored  nnrse,  the  only  inituite  of  the  house,  dressed  his  wounds  and  gsTa 
him  rood  and  drink.     Mr,  Tyler  hod  moved  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety,  beyond  the  ChickahomiDjr  River 
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he  sketched  a  map  of  my  route  to  Jamestown,  as  a  ^ide  among  the  diverging  ways.  Time 
was  precious,  and  I  passed  only  an  hour  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  ex-president,  and 
then  departed  for  the  Chickahominy. 

Soon  afler  leaving  Sherwood  Forest,  I  entered  a  low,  wet  region,  covered  with  pines, 
called  the  dasJies.  These  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles ;  and  in  all  that  journey,  without  a  clearing  to  cheer  the  eye,  I  saw  no  living  thing, 
except  an  occasional  **  wild  boar  of  the  wood,"  a  dwarf  breed  of  hogs  which  inhabit  this 
dreary  region.  Here,  where  once  broad  fields  were  smiling  with  culture-blessings,  and  this 
road,  now  almost  a  quagmire,  but  fifty  years  ago  was  one  of  the  finest  highways  in  Virginia, 
wild  deers  and  turkeys  abound,  as  if  the  land  was  a  primeval  wilderness.  It  was  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  past  husbandry  of  Virginia,  and  a  sadder  picture  of  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  present  bad  husbandry  which  prevails  in  many  regions  of  the  South.  Year  af\er 
year  the  tillers  make  constant  drafts  upon  the  vitality  of  the  soil  without  an  ounce  of  com- 
pensating manure,  until  all  fertility  is  exhausted.  I  saw  thousands  of  acres  in  the  course 
of  my  journey,  where  tillage  had  levied  its  withering  taxes  until  the  generous  soil  could  do 
longer  yield  its  tithe,  nor  even  its  hundredth.  The  earth  was  completely  covered  with 
**  poverty  grass,"  dwarf  pines,  or  stately  forests  of  the  same  tree,  patiently  renewing  its  strength 
during  a  long  Sabbath-rest  of  abandonment  by  man. 

It  was  at  meridian  when  I  emerged  from  the  wilderness  and  halted  upon  the  high  sand- 
bank of  the  Chickahominy,  a  few  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  James  River.  Above, 
all  appeared  bright  and  beautiful ;  below,  all  was  gloomy  and  desolate.  Silence  reigned 
here,  where  once  the  busy  ferryman  plied  his  oars  from  morning  until  night.  No  voice  wy 
to  be  heard  ;  no  human  habitation  was  to  be  seen.  The  broad  and  turbid  river  moved  slug- 
gishly on  without  a  ripple,  and  on  the  beach  a  scow,  half  filled  with  water,  told  only  of 
desolation.  There  appeared  no  way  for  me  to  cross  the  stream.  If  denied  that  privilege, 
I  must  make  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles'  travel  to  a  public  crossing  above  !  I  looked  for  the 
smoke  of  a  dwelling,  but  saw  none.  I  shouted  ;  there  was  no  response  but  that  of  echo. 
Remembering  that,  just  before  reaching  the  clearing  upon  the  Chickahominy,  I  saw  a  road, 
covered  with  leaves,  diverging  toward  the  James  River,  I  returned,  reined  into  it,  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  hope.  Presently  I  saw  a  log  hut  upon  the  shore,  and  heard  the  voices  of 
men.  They  were  negroes,  busily  preparing  a  canoe  for  a  fishing  excursion.  I  inquired  for 
a  ferryman,  and  was  informed  that  nobody  crossed  now,  and  the  scow  would  not  float.  Two 
of  the  men  speedily  changed  their  opinion  when  I  ofiered  a  bright  half  dollar  to  each  if  they 
would  <*  bail  out"  the  craft  and  *<  pole"  me  across.  They  worked  faithfully,  and  within  half 
an  hour  I  was  embarked  upon  the  stream,  with  my  horse  and  vehicle,  in  a  shell  just  long 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  contain  us.  To  keep  Charley  quiet,  so  as  to  <<  trim  the  boat," 
I  allowed  him  to  dine  upon  some  oats  which  I  procured  at  Charles  City  Court  House.  The 
Chickahominy  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  current  was  quite  strong,  and  so 
deep,  that  the  poles,  by  which  the  bateau  was  impelled,  were  sometimes  too  short  for  use. 
We  drifted  some  distance  down  the  stream,  and,  at  one  time,  I  anticipated  an  evening  voy- 
age upon  the  James  River,  but  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  motive-power  we  reached  the 
landing-place  in  safety,  after  rather  a  dangerous  voyage  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  bateau  was  again  almost  half  filled  with  water,  and  the  ferrymen  were  obliged  to  empty 
it  before  returning.  I  was  too  much  occupied  while  crossing  with  apprehensions  of  an  in- 
voluntary bath  to  reflect  upon  the  perils  which  Captain  John  Smith  encountered  upon  thib 
very  stream,  before  the  empire  of  the  white  men  had  commenced  ;  but  when  safely  seated 
in  my  wagon  upon  the  Jamestown  side  of  the  river,  I  looked  with  intense  interest  upon  the 
wooded  shores  of  those  waters,  up  which  that  adventurer  paddled.  More  than  sixty  miles 
above  the  place  where  I  crossed  he  was  captured  by  Opechancanough,  the  king  of  Pamun- 
kee,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Powhatan,  at  Werowocomoco,  where  he  was  saved  from  death 
by  the  gentle  Pocahontas.     These  events  we  shall  consider  presently. 

I  was  now  eight  miles  from  old  Jamestown,  the  goal  of  my  day*s  journey.  Hungry  and 
thirsty,  I  was  about  entering  another  dreary  region  of  slasJics,  five  miles  in  extent,  when  ] 
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saw  ft  log  hut  on  tho  verge  of  the  woods.  I  hailed,  but  no  pereon  appeared,  except  a  lit- 
tle child  of  six  years,  black  aa  ebooy,  and  having  nothing  on  but  iU  birth-day  suit  and  a 
tattered  shirt.  It  brought  me  a  draught  of  cool  water  in  a  gourd  from  a  ipring  near  by. 
Dropping  half  a  dime  into  the  emptied  shell,  I  pursued  my  way.  Emerging  from  the 
slashes,  I  pBBBed  through  a  portion  of  the  celebrated  Green  Spring  plantation,  its  mansion 
appearing  among  the  trees  on  my  left,  half  a  mile  distant.'  It  is  now  in  possession  of  two 
brothers,  named  Ward,  formerly  of  New  Jersey,  who,  for  many  years,  as  skippers  ujwn  the 
James  River,  bartered  for  the  products  of  this  plantation,  until  they  were  able  to  purchase 
it.  Green  Spring  was  the  theater  of  an  interesting  episode  in  our  II evolutionary  history, 
for  there  the  American  atmy.  under  La  Fayette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben,  were  encamped  for 
a  few  days  in  the  summer  of  1781,  while  watching  the  movements  and  foiling  the  designs 
ofCornwallia  in  Virginia. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  I  passed  the  morass  in  front  of  Green  Spring,  over  irhich 
the  Americans  crossed  to  the  attack  of  CornwaUia  at  Jamestown  Ford.  I  crossed  the  plan- 
tation of  John  Coke,  Esq.,  and  halted  upon  the  shore  of  an  estuary  of  the  James  River, 
at  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Bacon,  opposite  Jamestown  island.  It  was  too  late  to  Tisit  the  con- 
secrated spot  that  evening.     I  sketched  this  distant  view  of  the  portion  of  the  island  where- 


^i 


'  This  was  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  one  of  the  early  governors  of  Virginia.  Il  afterward 
belonged  (□  t'hilip  Ludvell,  one  of  the  king's  council,  from  wbom  il  descended  to  William  Lee,  iberiO'  oT 
London  under  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes. 

^  This  view  is  from  the  north  side  of  what  was  once  a  marsh,  but  now  a  deep  bay,  foqi  hundred  yards 
wide.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  remains  of  b  bridge,  destroyed  by  a  gals  and  high  tide  a  few  jean  ago ; 
and  boj-ond  is  the  James  River.  Near  the  point  of  the  island,  toward  the  end  of  the  bridge,  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  ohurch,  a  near  view  of  which  is  given  upon  (be  opposite  page.  Mr.  Coke  resided  upon  the 
island  wbcn  the  tempest  occurred  which  destroyed  (he  bridge.  The  island  was  submerged,  and  for  three 
days  himself  and  family  were  prisoners.  It  was  in  winter,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cat  (he  brauobe*  of  orna- 
mental trees  that  were  close  to  his  house,  for  fuel. 

I  was  gravely  informed  by  a  man  on  the  bench,  while  making  the  sketch,  that  rocahomas  crossed  at  that 
very  spot  "  in  htr  ticiff"  when  she  went  to  warn  the  Jamestown  settlers  of  threatened  danger.  The  dear 
child  had  no  need  of  a  skiiTj  had  such  a  thing  existed  in  America,  for  1  was  told  by  Mr.  Coke  that  his 
father-in-law  well  remembered  when  a  marsh,  so  narrow  and  firm  that  a  person  might  cross  it  apon  a  fence 
rail,  was  where  the  deep  water  at  tho  ruined  bridge  now  is.  Every  year  the  current  of  Jamea  River  i* 
changing  its  margins  in  this  region,  and  within  a  few  years  Jamestown  Island,  made  so  only  by  a  marsh  oa 
the  land  side,  will  have  a  navigable  channel  around  it.  Already  a  large  portion  of  it,  wbetvon  the  ancient 
town  was  erected,  has  been  washed  nway  ;  and  I  was  infaTmed  that  a  cypress-tree,  now  many  yards  fran 
tl  e  shore,  stood  at  the  end  of  a  carriage-way  to  the  wharf,  sixty  yards  from  the  water's  edge,  only  sixteen 
years  ago.  The  destructive  flood  is  gradually  approaching  the  old  chorcb  tower,  and  if  Ibe  hand  of  man 
■hall  not  arrest  its  sure  prepress,  that  too  will  be  swept  away,  and  not  a  vestige  of  Jamestown  will  remain. 
Virginians,  look  to  il.  and  Ini  a  wall  of  masonry  along  the  river  margin  attest  yoor  reverence  for  the 
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on  tbo  ancient  city  stood,  and  then  returned  to  the  maneion  of  Mr.  Coke,  (who  is  broth- 
er of  the  lata  Richmd  Coke,  member  of  CongreBS  from  Accomac  district),  to  pass  the  night 
under  bia  roof,  where  I  experienced  true  Virginia  hospitality.  Mr,  Coke  was  for  many  years 
■hens'  of  the  county,  ib  an  influential  man,  and  an  excellent  practical  agriculturist.  Ue 
owns  a  plantation  of  nineteen  hundred  acres,  nearly  one  thousand  of  which  is  under  cul- 
tivation. Unlike  too  many  agriculturists  of  the  South,  he  is  his  own  general  oveiseer,  and 
his  family  of  seventy  persons  (only  eleven  of  whom  are  white),  receive  his  daily  personal 
■  e&re.  He  owns  all  the  soil  that  is  left  unsubmerged  on  which  the  English  built  their  Grst 
town  in  America.  His  house  has  many  bullet-iuarkB,  made  there  during  the  battle  at 
Jamestown  Ford,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1761  ;  and  in  the  broad  level  field  in  fmnt  of  his 
mansion,  the  French  army  was  encamped  when  on  its  way  to  Yorktown  the  same  year. 
Within  that  field  a  venerable  chestnut-oak,  riven,  but  not  destroyed,  by  lightning,  was 
yet  standing,  under  which  a  court-martial  was  held  by  Comwallis,  and  upon  its  branches 
a  culprit  was  hanged.  It  is  called  the  "Council  Tree."  Mr.  Coke's  plantation  is  truly 
classic  ground,  for  upon  it  occurred  events  connected  with  those  widely-separated  incidents, 
ihe  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  heroic  age  of  America.  Over  it  the  lordly  Powhatan 
once  walked,  and  the  feet  of  his  gentle  daughter  pressed  its  soil  when  speeding  on  her  mis- 
sion of  mercy  to  the  doomed  settlement  of  Jamestown.  Over  it  the  royal  and  republican 
armies  marched,  and  there  fought  desperately  for  victory. 

I  was  at  Mr.  Bacon's  cottage  soon  afler  an  early  breakfast,  and  before  nine  o'clock  had 
crosced  the  estuary  in  a  punt,  and 
sat  within  the  shadow  of  the  old 
church  tower,  which  stands  like  a 
sentinel  watching  the  city  of  the 
dead  at  its  feet.  This  crumbling 
pile,  surrounded  by  shrubbery,  bram- 
bles, and  tangled  vines;  and  the  old 
church -yard  wall,  of  English  brick, 
inclosing  a  few  broken  monuments, 
half  buried  in  earth  or  covered  with 
a  pall  of  ivy  and  long  gross,  are  all 
the  tangible  records  that  remain  of 
the  first  planting  of  an  English  col- 
ony in  America.  As  I  sat  upon  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  ha  If  reclining  and 
decayed  old  aycamore,  and  sketched 
the  broken  tower,  the  questionings  of 
the  eloquent  Wirt  came  up  from  the 
depth  of  feeling :  "  Whence,  my  dear 

S arises  this  irrepressible 

reverence  and  tender  affection  with 

which  I  look  at  this  broken  steeple  ?  kuim  ai  Juutowm.i 

moat  inlereitiog  bistoricsl  relio  wilhio  your  borders  I    Some  remains  of  Ihe  old  fan  may  be  seen  at  low  wa- 
ter, seversl  yards  from  the  ihore. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  old  chnrch-yard,  looking  toward  James  River,  a  glimpse  of  which  may  be  seen 
through  the  arches.  The  atream  is  here  about  three  miles  wide.  It  is  DDCertain  at  what  precise  time  Ihe 
Ghurch,  of  which  now  only  a  portion  of  the  tower  remains,  was  ereclad.  It  was  probably  built  somelime 
between  1617  and  1620.  According  to  Smith,  a  fire  conanmed  a  large  portion  of  the  town,  with  the  pali- 
sades, al  about  Ihe  close  of  1 607,  the  first  year  of  the  settlemeat.  Captain  Smith  and  Mr.  Scrivener  were 
appointed  coiomissioneis  to  aiiperinlend  the  rehailding  of  the  town  and  church.  Afterward,  in  speakinj;  of 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Argall  in  IGIT,  he  says,  "In  James  towne  he  foand  bat  five  or  six  bousei,  the  charrh 
downe,  Ihe  palliiados  broken,  the  bridge  in  pieces,  the  well  of  Tresh  water  spoiled,  the  stote-house  used  Toi 
Ihe  church,"  &o.  Tbe  tower  here  represented  was  doabtless  that  cif  Ibe  third  churoh  built,  and  is  now 
(ieS2)  about  234  years  old.  Tbe  tovrer  is  now  about  thirty  feet  high,  tbe  walls  three  feet  thick,  all  of  im- 
ported  brick. 

II.  a 
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Is  it  that  my  sou],  by  a  secret,  subtile  process,  invests  the  inoldering  ruins  with  her  own 

powers  ;  imagines  it  a  fellow-being — a  venerable  old  man,  a  Nestor  or  an  Ossian,  who  has 

witnessed  and  survived  the  ravages  of  successive  generations,  the  companions  of  his  youth 

and  of  his  maturity^  and  now  mourns  his  own  solitary  and  desolate  condition,  and  hails  their 

spirits  in  every  passing  cloud  ?     Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  as  I  look  at  it,  I  feel  my 

soul  drawn  forward  as  by  the  cords  of  gentlest  sympathy,  and  involuntarily  open  my  lips  to 

offer  consolation  to  the  drooping  pile."* 

Around  this 

"  Old  cradle  of  oar  infant  world, 
In  which  a  nestling  empire  lay," 

the  Spirit  of  Romance  and  the  Muse  of  Foetry  delight  to  linger,  and  the  bosom  of  the 
American  glows  with  increased  patriotism  as  he  contemplates  this  small  beginning  of  the 
mighty  progression  around  him. 


''  What  solemn  recollections  throng, 

Whut  touching  visions  rise, 
As,  wandering  these  old  stones  among, 

I  backward  turn  my  eyes, 
And  see  the  shadows  of  the  dead  flit  round, 
Like  spirits  when  the  last  dread  trump  shall  sound  1 

The  wonders  of  an  age  combined. 

In  one  short  moment  memory  supplies ; 

They  throng  upon  my  'wakenM  mind. 
As  Time's  dark  curtains  rise. 

The  volume  of  a  hundred  buried  years. 

Condensed  in  one  bright  sheet  appears. 


Jamestown  and  Plymouth's  hallow'd  rook 

To  mo  shall  ever  sacred  be  ; 
I  care  not  who  my  themes  may  mock, 

Or  sneer  at  them  and  me. 
I  envy  not  the  brute  who  here  can  stand 
Without  a  thrill  for  his  own  native  land. 

And  if  the  recreant  crawl  her  earth, 

Or  breathe  Virginia's  air, 
Or  in  New  England  claim  his  birth. 

From  the  old  pilgrims  there, 
Ho  is  a  bastard,  if  he  dare  to  mock  [rock." 

Old  Jamestown's  shrine,  or  Plymouth's  fieunous 

JaUES  KlRKB  Pauldiko. 


•  Dec.  21,  Although  it  was  late  in  December,"^  the  sun  was  shining  almost  as  warm  as  at 
1848.  tiig  ciQgg  of  May.  While  finishing  my  sketch,  I  was  glad  to  take  shelter  from  its 
beams  in  the  shadow  of  the  sycamore.  Here,  upon  this  curiously. wrought  slab,  clasped  by 
the  roots  of  the  forest  anak,  let  us  sit  a  while  and  ponder  the  early  chronicles  of  Virginia.* 
I  have  mentioned,  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work,  the  efforts  made  by  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  French  adventurers  to  plant  colonies  in  the  New  World,  and  their  failures. 
The  idea  was  not  abandoned ;  and  the  public  mind,  particularly  in  England,  was  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  visions  of  new  and  opulent  empires  beyond  the  ocean,  of  which  a  few 
glimpses  had  appeared.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  step-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  pub- 
lished a  hypothetical  treatise  on  a  northwest  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  which  attracted 
great  attention,  and  exerted  much  influence  favorable  to  colonizing  expeditions.  He  obtained 
b  June  11,  ^  patent  from  Queen  Elizabethb  to  colonize  such  parts  of  North  America  as  were 
1578.  j^Q^  already  possessed  by  any  of  her  allies.  Raleigh,  a  young,  ardent,  and  am 
bitious  student  at  Oxford,  had  just  completed  his  studies,  and  was  about  to  engage  in  a 
military  life  in  France.  He  was  induced  by  his  step-brother  to  join  with  him  in  an  expe- 
dition to  America.  They  sailed  early  in  1579,  but  never  reached  our  Continent,  because, 
as  was  alleged,  their  little  squadron  was  broken  up  in  a  conflict  with  a  Spanish  fleet,  when 
they  returned  to  England.  Gilbert's  patent  was  limited,  and  he  made  great  efforts  to  plant 
a  colony  before  it  should  expire.     He  and  Raleigh  equipped  a  new  squadron  in  1583.' 


»  Wirt's  Letters  of  a  British  Spy,  page  126. 

*  The  slab  referred  to  was  a  blue  stone  about  four  inches  thick.  The  roots  of  the  sycamore  were  so 
firmly  entwined  around  it  that  no  church-yard  thief  could  take  it  away.  It  bore  the  date  of  1608.  The 
remainder  of  the  inscription  was  so  broken  and  defaced  that  I  couM  not  decipher  a  name.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  tomb-stone  extant  in  the  United  States.  Vandalism  has  been  at  work  in  that  old  grave-yard 
as  elsewhere.  Almost  every  monument  has  a  fragment  broken  from  it.  A  small  piece,  with  some  letters 
upon  it,  had  been  recently  broken  from  one,  and  was  left  lying  in  the  grass.  This  I  brought  away  with 
me,  not,  however,  without  a  sense  of  being  an  "  accessory  after  the  fact"  in  an  act  of  sacrilege. 

'  The  names  of  the  vessels  were  Raleigh,  Stpallow,  Hind,  Delight,  and  SquirreL  The  Raleigh  went 
but  a  few  leagues  from  Portsmouth,  and  returned. 
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Raleigh  did  not  sail  with  the  expeilJIton.     Gilbert  reached  Newfoundland,  and  at  St-  John's 
he  performed  the  feudal  ceremonies  of  takiug  formal  poueuion  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  hia  flovcrejgn,  in  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  adventurers  who  were  lo- 
cated there. A     Soon  aflerward  the  expedition  sailed  southward.     The  flag'-ehip  of   .Aunns, 
Gilbert  was  the  Squirrtl.      Tempests  arose.      One  night,  "  about  twelve  o'clock,         '"*■ 
the  lights  of  the  Squirrel  suddenly  disappeared,  and  neither  the 
vessel  nor  any  of  its  crew  was  ever  again  seen.'"      The  survivors 
of  the  expedition  reached  England  in  the  Hind,  on  the  22d  of 
September  following. 

Raleigh  was  not  disheartened.  He  resolved  to  plant  a  colony 
in  a  more  southern  region,  and  readily  obtained  a  patent  from 
Elizabeth  as  ample  as  that  of  his  lost  step-brother.  He  was  con- 
stituted a  lord  proprietary,  with  civil  and  political  privileges  in 
his  prospective  domain  almost  monarchical.  He  equipped  two 
vessels,  with  an  ample  supply  of  men  and  provisions,  and  gave 

the  command  to  Philip  Amidos  and  Arthur  Barlow,  two  ex-  "'"■"  '*'  h*i,.ioh-,  sniri.> 
perienced  manners.  They  sailed  for  America  on  the  27th  of  April,  1584,  and  reached 
Cuba,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  July.  Departing  northward,  they  landed  upon  Wocoken 
Island,  the  southernmost  of  the  group  which  form  Ocracock  Inlet,  on  the  shores  of  North 
Carolina.  The  natives,  ignorant  of  the  character  and  designs  of  the  English,  received  them 
with  friendly  greetings  after  the  first  emotions  of  fear  and  wonder  had  subsided.  Amidas 
and  Barlow  explored  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds,  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Granganimeo, 
the  father  of  King  Wingina,  upon  the  beautiful  island  of  Roanoke  (now  belonging  to  Tyr- 
rel  county,  N,  C),  and  then  returned  to  England,  accompanied  by  Wanohese  and  Manteo, 
two  natives  of  the  forest.  The  glowing  accounts  of  his  captains  of  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  the  gentleness  of  the  natives,  filled  Raleigh's  heart  with  Joy.  The  cap- 
tains were  presented  at  court,  and  their  tales  of  the  enchanting  region  which  they  had  dis- 
covered made  Elizabeth  feel  that  the  most  glorious  event  of  her  reign  had  just  been  accom- 
plished. She  named  the  new-found  region  in  the  Western  world  Viqginia,  as  a  memorial 
of  her  unmarried  state. 

Raleigh  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Devonshire,  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
his  patent,''  was  knighted,  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  England.  id«.  18, 
In  1585,  he  fitted  out  another  fleet.  The  command  was  given  to  Sir  Richard  ^*- 
GrenviUe,  one  of  the  most  gallant  men  of  the  age.  The  fleet  consisted  of  seven  vessels, 
and  bore  one  hundred  and  eight  emigrants,  designed  to  colonize  Virginia,  Ralph  Lane 
(aflerward  knighted  by  Elizabeth)  accompanied  them  as  governor  of  the  colony,  and  several 
men  of  learning  were  his  companions.  Among  them  was  With,  a  meritorious  painter,  whose 
sketches  of  the  people  and  scenery  in  the  New  World  were  made  with  remarkable  faithful- 
ness. This  expedition  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  0th  of  April,  and  reached  Florida  on 
the  20th  of  June.  Coasting  northward,  they  arrived  at  the  beautiful  Roanoke  Island,  ly- 
ing between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds.  They  went  to  the  Main,  and  explored  the 
beautiful  county  of  Secotan,  around  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  Chowan,  in  various  directions. 
Ignorant  of  the  power  of  kindness,  they  foolishly  quarreled  with  the  simple  natives ;  and 
because  they  supposed  a  lost  silver  cup  had  been  stolen  by  one  of  them,  a  whole  village  was 
burned,  and  fields  of  standing  corn  were  destroyed.  From  the  ashes  arose  the  spirit  of  dts. 
cord  which  ever  afterward  separated  the  Indian  and  the  white  man. 

GrenviUe  returned  with  the  fleet  to  England,  leaving  Lane  and  bis  colony  to  perfect  n 
settlement.  Instead  of  cultivating  the  soil  for  the  production  of  maize  and  the  potato,  which 
were  indigenous,  they  sought  gold.  A  wily  savage,  intent  on  revenge,  told  them  wondrous 
tales  of  a  land  of  gold  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Roanoke  River.  Up  that  broad  and  rapid 
■tream,  Lane  and  a  portion  of  his  people  went,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  exploring  the 

'  BancruTt,  i.,  91.  '  This  sketch  is  trein  *  picture  pnblisbed  in  a  Treatise  on  Navigalioik,u  IfiSl 
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country  and  seeking  gold.  They  ascended  no  further  than  the  present  village  of  Williams- 
town,  when  a  flight  of  arrows  from  the  wooded  shore  revealed  the  enmity  of  the  natives. 
Lane  hastened  back  to  Roanoke,  and  summoned  Wingina,  the  most  powerful  of  the  chiefs, 
to  an  audience.  The  sachem  and  his  followers  appeared.  Their  secret  plans  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  English  were  suspected,  indeed,  quite  certainly  known,  and  the  white 
men  were  on  the  alert.  With  apparent  friendliness  Wingina  appeared  at  the  council.  At 
a  given  signal  the  English  fell  upon  the  chief  and  his  handful  of  warriors,  and  put  them  to 
death.  The  calumet  was  now  buried  forever  ;  the  hatchet  was  brightened  and  made  sharp 
by  intensest  hatred.  The  English  felt  the  danger  of  their  situation,  and  were  desponding, 
when  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  anchored  outside  of  Roanoke  Inlet.  He  came  from 
the  West  Indies  to  visit  the  domain  of  Raleigh,  and  generously  ofiered  to  furnish  the  colony 
with  means  to  pursue  their  discoveries  *  but  fear  gained  the  mastery  of  their  avaricious  de- 
>jonei9,  fiires,  and  the  colonists  sailed  with  Drake  for  England. &  A  few  days  after  their 
^^^'  departure  a  ship  arrived,  laden  with  stores  for  the  colony ;  and,  within  a  fortnight, 
Grenville  also  arrived  with  three  well-furnished  ships.  The  commander  sought  in  vain  for 
the  colony,  and,  leaving  fifteen  men  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke  to  maintain  English  domin- 
ion, he  returned  to  England  with  the  sad  intelligence  for  Raleigh.* 

Raleigh,  undismayed  by  misfortunes,  fitted  out  another  expedition.  He  changed  his 
policy,  and  sent  a  colony  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  establish  an  agricultural  state. 
John  White  was  appointed  their  governor.  They  sailed  on  the  26th  of  April,  1587,  and 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  in  July.  When  they  reached  Roanoke,  they  found 
no  vestige  of  the  fifteen  men  left  by  Grenville,  except  a  few  scattered  bones.  The  Indians 
had  slain  them  all.  Wild  deers  were  in  the  untenanted  habitations,  and  rank  grass  cov- 
ered their  gardens.  They  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  **  the  city  of  Raleigh,'*  pur- 
suant to  the  instructions  of  the  proprietor,  but  it  was  an  idle  show."  White  endeavored  to 
make  treaties  of  amity  with  the  natives,  but  failed,  though  aided  by  the  friendly  Manteo, 
who  accompanied  Amidas  and  Barlow  to  England.*  The  neighboring  tribes  exhibited  im- 
placable hatred  and  jealousy.  Winter  approached,  and  the  vessel  which  brought  them 
was  prepared  for  departure  for  England.  White  was  urged  strongly  to  go  with  it,  and  use 
his  endeavors  to  send  them  immediate  relief,  for  they  had  neither  planted  nor  reaped,  and 
to  England  alone  they  looked  for  supply.  He  was  unwilling  to  appear  as  a  deserter  of  his 
colony,  and  refused.  He  had  another  tie.  His  daughter,  Eleanor  Dare,  had  g^iven  birth 
to  a  child,  the  first  ofiipring  of  English  parents  in  the  New  World.  Little  Virginia  Dare 
twined  the  tendrils  of  afiection  close  around  the  heart  of  her  grand-parent,  and  he  lingered.* 
He  at  length  consented  to  go,  leaving  his  daughter  and  child  as  pledges  that  he  would  re- 
turn. Very  long  the  poor  colonists  waited  for  relief  Three  years  passed  away  before 
White  returned,  and  then  he  found  the  settlement  a  desolation.  There  was  evidence  upon 
the  bark  of  a  tree  that  the  people  had  departed  for  Croatan,^  the  residence  of  Manteo ;  but 

^  It  is  believed  that  these  returning  colonists  first  carried  the  tobaooo  plant  to  England,  as  prepared  by 
the  natives  for  smoking.  Raleigh  first  used  it  privately.  It  is  related  that  when  his  servant  entered  hu 
room  with  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  smoke  issuing  from  his  master's  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, he  cast  the  liquor  in  his  face.  Terribly  frightened,  he  alarmed  the  household  with  the  intelligence  that 
Sir  Walter  was  on  fire. 

'  The  Island  of  Roanoke  is  now  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  wreckers  and  pilots.  Slight  traces  of 
Lane's  fort  may  be  seen  near  the  north  end. 

'  By  command  of  Raleigh,  Manteo  was  baptized,  and  invested  by  White  with  the  rank  of  feudal  Baron, 
as  the  Lord  of  Roanoke,     It  was  the  first  creation  of  an  American  peer  of  the  realm. 

*  It  is  a  coincidence  worth  noticing,  that  White  was  the  name  of  the  progenitors  of  the  first  two  children 
bom  of  English  parents  in  America.  One  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke,  in  August,  1587 ;  the  other  in  the 
May  Flower,  in  Plymouth  harbor,  more  than  thirty-throe  years  afterward. 

^  It  was  agreed,  on  the  departure  of  White,  that  if  the  colony  should  go  to  Croatan,  they  would  signify 
the  fact  by  inscribing  the  letters  C  R  O  upon  the  bark  of  a  tree.  This  inscription,  and  also  the  full  name 
of  Croatatty  was  found.  White  has  been  censured  for  heartlessness  in  not  prosecuting  his  search  with  more 
perseverance,  particularly  as  his  own  relatives  were  among  the  settlers.  The  colony  was  composed  of 
eighty-nine  men,  seventeen  women,  and  two  children.  What  was  their  fate  is  left  to  conjecture.  X^awBon, 
in  his  JVaveli  among  the  Indiant,  with  a  Daeription  of  North  Carolina,  published  in  1700,  hanrds  the 
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the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  search  was  abandoned.  White  put  to  sea  without  in- 
telligence of  the  fate  of  his  daughter  and  child,  and  returned  to  England.  Five  several 
times  Raleigh  sent  a  vessel  with  trusty  men  to  search  for  his  colony,  when  hope  fading,  his 
fortune  almost  exhausted,  and  his  health  and  heart  broken  by  domestic  griefs,  ho  abandoned 
all  ideas  of  settlement  in  America,  and  assigned  his  proprietary  rights  to  a  company.^  Vir- 
ginia, then  including  in  its  indefinite  boundaries  all  of  North  Carolina,  remained  untouched 
by  the  English  for  twenty  years,  except  by  an  occasional  adventurer  who  voluntarily  searched 
for  Raleigh's  colony.  These  attempts  at  settlement  on  the  coasts  of  our  Middle  States,  form 
a  wonderful  chapter  of  adventure  and  moral  heroism  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  will  now  consider  the  modern  settlement  of  Virginia.  The  efibrts  of  Raleigh  awak- 
ened intense  interest  in  the  public  mind.  Other  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  but  all  failed 
to  make  permanent  settlements.  Gosnold,  Weymouth,  Pring,  Smith,  and  others,  who  visited 
America,  gave  such  glowing  accounts  of  the  country,  that  men  of  rank,  capital,  and  influ- 
ence were  induced  to  embark  in  colonizing  schemes.  They  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
general  character  of  a  fertile  region,  extending  over  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  from  Cape 
Fear  to  Halifax,  all  in  the  temperate  climates,  diversified  with  noble  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  displaying  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  An  association  was  formed, &  of  men 
eminent  as  merchants,  and  wealthy  titled  commoners,  of  London  and  Bristol.'  King 
James  encouraged  the  scheme,  and  gave  them  a  charter,  b  They  formed  two  bAprOio, 
companies  ,  the  men  of  London  for  colonizing  the  south  portion  of  the  territory,  ^^^• 
and  called  the  London  Company ;  those  of  Bristol  for  settling  the  more  northern  region, 
and  called  the  Plymouth  Company.  A  line  of  three  degrees  between  both  was  allowed, 
upon  which  settlements  in  common  might  be  made,  it  being  stipulated  that  whenever  one 
should  first  become  permanently  seated,  the  other  should  settle  at  least  one  hundred  miles 
distant.  Each  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  governed  by  a  council  of  thirteen  persons.  The 
companies  were  to  have  full  property  in  all  lands,  fisheries,  &c.,  except  a  fifth  of  the  gold, 
and  a  fifteenth  of  the  copper  ore  that  might  be  found,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king. 
James,  with  his  usual  pedantry,  prepared  a  code  of  laws  for  them,  written  with  his  own 
hand.  The  colonists  and  their  posterity  were  declared  English  subjects,  but  were  vested 
with  no  political  rights,  not  even  trial  by  jury,  unless  in  capital  charges.  Minor  ofi^enses 
were  punished  arbitrarily  by  the  council.  That  body  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  home 
government,  the  former  choosing  its  own  president.  The  property  of  the  colonists  was  to 
continue  in  joint  stock  for  five  years.  The  English  Church  was  exclusively  established,  and 
strict  injunctions  were  given  for  the  mild  and  just  treatment  of  the  natives.' 

Three  small  vessels,  whose  joint  tonnage  amounted  to  only  one  hundred  and  sixty,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  with  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  men, 
sailed  for  Virginia  on  the  19th  of  December,  1 606.  The  king  had  placed  the  names  of  the 
future  council  of  Virginia  in  a  sealed  box,  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  their  arrival  in 

opinion  that  the  colonists  intermarried  with  the  Hatteras  Indians,  and  cites  the  physical  character  of  that 
tribe  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.     Such,  too,  was  the  tradition  of  the  Indians  at  a  late  day. 

^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  experienced  the  folly  of  ^'  putting  his  trust  in  princes.'*  For  years  after  abandon- 
ing his  schemes  for  colonization,  he  served  his  country  nobly  against  its  enemies.  He  also  was  sent  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  an  expedition  in  search  of  gold,  up  the  Oronoco,  in  South  America.  Once,  because 
he  married  without  the  queen's  consent,  she  committed  him  to  the  Tower  for  a  brief  season.  Finally,  on 
the  death  of  his  royal  mistress  in  1 602,  and  the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 
He  was  tried,  and  condemned  for  treason ;  and  for  fifteen  years  he  remained  in  the  Tower  a  prisoner,  first 
under  sentence  of  death,  afterward  under  the  merciful  provision  of  a  reprieve.  During  that  long  imprison- 
ment he  wrote  his  History  of  the  World.  On  being  released,  he  went  on  another  expedition  to  Guiana ; 
but  it  being  unsuccessful,  he  was  cast  into  prison  on  his  return,  and  the  royal  scoundrel  who  occupied  the 
throne  of  England  allowed  the  decrepit  old  man,  who  had  given  more  true  luster  to  the  crown  than  any 
living  mortal,  to  be  beheaded.     He  was  then  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  bis  age. 

'  Among  these  were  Sir  Thomas  Gates ;  Sir  George  Summers ;  Sir  John  Popham,  lord  chief  justice  of 
England  ;  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  a  wealthy,  sordid,  and  unprincipled  merchant;  Richard  Hakluyt,  one 
of  the  assignees  of  Raleigh,  who  wrote  an  interesting  collection  of  voyages,  in  three  volumes ;  Robert  Hunt, 
a  clergyman;  and  Captain  John  Smith.  '  Chalmers,  pages  15, 16. 
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America.  Only  twelve  laborers  and  a  few  mechanics  were  among  the  voyagers ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  one  hundred  and  five  persons  were  adventurers,  with  hands  unused  to  labor. 
Dissensions  arose  on  the  voyage,  and,  as  there  was  no  acknowledged  head,  in  consequence 
of  the  folly  of  the  king,  much  confusion  ensued.  Captain  Smith  possessed  more  genius  than 
any  man  among  them,  and,  consequently,  great  jealousy  of  him  was  felt.  Under  the  ab- 
surd accusation  of  an  intention  to  murder  the  council,  and  make  himself  King  of  Virginia, 
he  was  put  in  confinement.  After  a  voyage  of  four  months,  the  expedition  entered  the 
a  April  26,     Chesapeake,  A  having  been  driven  by  a  storm  northward  of  their  point  of  destina- 

1607.  ^JQQ  ip^Q  capes  of  the  noble  bay  they  named  in  honor  of  the  two  sons  of  the  king, 
Henry  and  Charles.  They  landed  upon  Cape  Henry,  made  peace  with  the  natives,  opened 
the  sealed  paper  of  the  king,  discovered  the  names  of  the  council,  and  chose  the  unscrupu- 
lous and  narrow-minded  Wingfield  to  be  president.  Smith  was  named  one  of  the  council, 
but  was  excluded  from  that  body.  His  accusers  thought  it  prudent,  however,  to  withdraw 
their  charges,  and  he  was  released  from  confinement. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake,  the  little  fleet  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  noble  River  Powhatan,  which  they  named  Jatnes,  in  honor  of  their  sovereign.  Up  its 
broad  channel  they  sailed  about  fitly  miles,  and  there,  upon  a  charming  peninsula,  an  island 
at  high  tide,  they  determined  to  build  a  town  and  plant  a  permanent  settlement.  The  na- 
tives received  them  kindly  ;  and  in  the  beautiful  month  of  May,  1607,  the  first  sound  of 
an  ax  was  heard,  the  first  tree  was  felled,  and  the  first  rafter  was  laid  in  Virginia.  A 
village  was  planned,  and,  in  honor  of  the  king,  was  called  Jamestown.  While  the  carpen- 
ters and  laborers  were  rearing  the  city,  Smith  and  Newport,  with  twenty  others,  ascended 
the  river^to  the  Falls,  and  at  his  imperial  residence  of  twelve  wigwams,  just  below  Rich- 
mond, they  visited  Powhatan,  the  "  Emperor  of  the  Country."  The  events  connected  with 
that  visit  have  been  noticed  on  page  226. 

Newport  returned  to  England  with  his  vessels  in  June,  leaving  one  hundred  men,  and  a 
pinnace  with  stores,  at  Jamestown.  The  colonists,  wanting  habits  of  industry,  soon  per- 
ceived the  helplessness  of  their  situation.  Many  of  them  were  of  dissolute  habits  ;  and  be- 
fore autumn,  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  and  the  malaria  arising  from  the  decay  of  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  produced  diseases  which  swept  away  fifty  of  their  number,  among  whom 
was  Bartholomew  Gosnold,*  the  eminent  navigator  and  projector  of  the  settlement. 

The  survivors  relied  chiefly  upon  sturgeons  and  crabs,  and  scanty  supplies  of  maize,  for 
their  subsistence,  while  Wingfield  and  a  part  of  his  council  were  appropriating  the  stores  to 
their  own  use.  Wingfield,  and  Kendall  (one  of  the  council),  were  detected  in  a  conspiracy 
to  abandon  the  colony,  and  escape  with  the  pinnace  and  stores  to  the  West  Indies.  They 
were  deposed,  and  Ratclifle,  an  irresolute  and  indolent  man,  was  appointed  president.  For- 
tunately for  the  colony,  he  was  quite  willing  to  bear  the  empty  honors  of  his  office  without 
exercising  its  functions,  and  he  allowed  Captain  Smith,  by  far  the  ablest  man  among  them, 
to  have  the  principal  management  of  aflairs.  The  colony  at  once  assumed  a  new  and  bet- 
ter aspect  under  the  direction  of  Smith.  As  far  as  possible,  he  infused  his  own  energetic 
spirit  into  his  companions  ;  but  they  were  generally  too  indolent  and  dissolute  to  profit  much 
by  his  example.  Smith  quelled  the  spirit  of  anarchy  and  rebellion  ;  restored  order  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  ;  visited  the  chiefs  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  inspired  them  with  re- 
spect for  the  English ;  and,  by  his  consummate  skill,  he  procured  from  the  natives  an  am- 
ple stock  of  corn  and  wild  fowl  when  winter  approached. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  New  World  full  of  the  most  romantic  inter- 
est, and  the  pen  is  tempted  from  its  present  line  of  duty  by  a  thousand  seductive  influences. 
The  exploits  of  Smith — his  exploring  voyages — his  discoveries-^his  indomitable  perseverance 

1  Gosnold  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1 602,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks,  saw  land  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Maseachusetts  Bay.  He  sailed  southward,  and  landed  upon  a  promontory,  whioh  he  called  Cape 
Cod,  on  aocoont  of  the  great  quantity  of  cod  fish  which  abounded  there.  Pursuing  his  voyage  along  the 
coast,  he  discovered  and  named  Elizabeth  Islands,  thirteen  in  number,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  others  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bnziard's  Bay.    After  an  absence  of  only  four  months,  Gosnold  retomed  to  Eogland 
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Knd  courage — hig  hardships,  sufierings,  etcapei,  and  forbeataDce  with  his  ungrateAil  com- 

pinionB,  all  plead  eloquently  for  the  services 

of  pen  and  pencil.      These  must  be  briefly 

sketched  in  faint  outline,  for  it  ia  foreign  to 

roy  plan  to  detail  colonial  history,  except  bo 

much  as  is  necessary  to  illuslrale  the  main 

subject  of  these  volumes^The  War  foi  Inde- 

The  Jamestown  colony  was  placed  beyond 
the  effects  of  want  in  the  autumn  of  1607, 
and  Smith,  with  a  few  companions,  set  out 
to  explore  the  country.  He  went  up  the 
Chickahominy.  in  an  open  boat,  lifty  miles 

from  ils  mouth.'      There  he  left  his  boat,  the        ^  ■' 

water  being  shallow,  and,  with  two  compan-     ' 
ions  and  two  Indian  guides,  pushed  into  the 
interior.     He  ordered  those  in  the  boat  not  to 
leave   it.      Disobeying   his   instructions,   they 
wandered  on  shore  and  were  skin.     Smith 

was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  under  j       m       ■ 

Opechancanough,  the  "  King  of  Pamunkee  ;" 

his  two  companions  were  killed,  and  he,  after  slaying  several  Indians,  was  made  a  prisoner. 
His  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  conducted  in  triumph  through  the  several  Indian  villages, 
from  the  Chickahominy  to  the  banks  of  the  B.appabannock  and  Potomac,  and  was  finally 
brought  back  to  the  seat  of  Opechancanough,  at  Pamunkee,  on  the  York  River.  There,  for 
three  days,  the  priests  perfoimed  incantations  to  discover  the  character  of  their  prisoner,  and 

'  Among  the  posilive  instnictions  of  the  London  Company,  was  an  injunclion  for  the  colonists  (0  endeaTor 
[0  find  a  passttjte  10  the  South  Sea,  or,  in  other  words,  lo  the  East  Indies,  by  a  northwest  passage,  the  objocl 
of  Ihe  polar  eipeditions  of  the  present  day.  For  this  porpose,  they  were  instructed  to  eiplora  every  consider- 
able stream  that  i:aine  from  the  northward  ;  and  hence  ve  find  Smith  (who  did  not  share  in  the  geogmphical 
i)(norsnce  of  his  employers,  hut  was  willing  to  engaf^e  in  discoveries)  exploring  [he  James,  Chicl^hominy. 
York,  and  Potomac  Rivers,  The  wily  Indian  mentioned  on  page  343  as  having  invented  the  wonderfu) 
story  of  a  gold  region  at  the  head  of  the  Roanoke,  informed  Lane  Ihal  Ihe  source  of  thai  river  was  amonc 
high  rocks  SD  near  the  ocean  on  Ihe  west,  that  ibe  salt  water  would  sometimes  dash  over  into  tbe  cleai 
fountains  of  Ihe  stream  ! 

*  John  Smith  was  horn  at  Willoughby,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  In  1559.  He  was  early  dislinguished 
for  his  daring  spirit  and  love  of  adventure.  At  tha  age  of  thirteen,  he  sold  his  school-haoks  and  satchel  to 
procure  money  10  pay  bis  way  to  the  sea-board,  for  ibe  purpose  of  going  to  sea.  Ha  was  prevented,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant.  He  left  home  when  he  was  lifteen  years  old,  and  went  10  France  and  the 
Low  Countries.  For  two  years  hs  studied  military  tactics ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  procured 
a  portion  of  an  estate  Icfl  by  his  father,  went  abroad  seeking  adventures.  On  a  voyage  from  Marseilles  to 
Naples,  a  storm  arose,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  crew  believing  Ihe  htr/lir,  as  Ibey  called  Smith,  to  be  a 
Jonah,  they  cast  him  into  the  sea  to  quiet  the  waters.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  Tcacheil  the  shore  of 
a  small  island  in  ihe  Medilerranean,  called  St.  Mary's.  From  St.  Mary's  he  went  in  a  French  vessel  lii 
Alexandria,  in  Eaypt.  Ha  soon  went  from  ihenee  lo  Italy,  and  thtn  lo  Austria,  wiicre  he  entered  tbe  im- 
perial army,  and,  by  his  daring  exploits  at  the  siege  of  Olympaeb,  was  rewarded  by  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  barse.  These  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  Fiery  Dragoons,"  in  the  war  against  tbe  Turks.  At  tho 
siege  of  Regall,  a  Turkbh  officer,  tbe  Lord  Turbisbaw,  "  lo  amuse  the  ladies,"  offered  lo  engage  in  single 
combat  vrilh  any  Christian  soldier.  Tbe  lot  fell  upon  Smith ;  and,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  he  cut  ofl' 
the  head  of  Turbisbaw,  and  carried  it  in  Iriamph  lo  the  Aoslrian  camp.  He  fought  two  other  cbampions, 
Grualgo  and  Mulgro,  with  the  same  result.  In  a  subsequent  battle  Smith  was  wounded,  captured,  and 
sold  to  a  pacha.  This  dignitary  sent  him  to  Constantinople,  as  a  present  to  a  damsel  whom  he  loved. 
She,  in  turn,  loved  Smith,  and  to  placo  him  in  safely,  sent  him  lo  her  brothfr.  There,  however,  Sroilh 
was  cruelly  treated.  Ho  beat  out  the  brains  of  the  tyrant,  and  escaped  10  Muscovy,  and  finally  reached 
Austria.  He  went  with  a  French  captain  to  Morocco  and  tbe  Canariea,  en<»>unlered  a  sea-fight  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  retorned  to  his  native  country.  His  restless  spirit  made  him  yearn  for  adventures  in  tbe 
New  World.  Here,  after  many  great  exploits,  and  tbe  endurance  of  many  hardships,  he  planted  tha  Vir- 
ginia colony  on  a  firm  buii,  and  Tctumed  10  England.    He  died  in  London  in  1631,  at  tbe  age  of  72. 
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the  most  expedient  iliipoaition  of  bira,  for  they  coniidered  faim  &  luperior  being.'  They 
finally  c&rried  him  to  Werowooomoco,*  the  lower  leat  of  Powhatan,  and  referrod  the  it- 
ciuon  to  that  power  fu  I  chief. 

Seated  upon  a  raised  platform,  the  tronk  and  branches  of  the  towering  pine  for  a  palace, 
the  loidly  Powhatan,  with  hia  two  favorite  daughter! 
beside  him,  and  his  "grim  courtten"  and  women 
around  him,  received  the  prisoner.  In  solema  itate 
be  was  tried  ;  with  solemn  words  he  was  adjudged  to 
die.  On  the  right  of  the  Indian  emperor  sat  Poca- 
bontat,  his  youngest  and  best  loved  daughter.  Het 
heart  beat  quick  with  sympathy  the  moment  she  saw 
the  manly  form  of  Smith,  and  in  her  young  bosom 
glowed  intense  desire  to  save  his  life. 

''  How  trembled  then  the  nuiid,  as  roee 

That  captive  warrior,  calm  and  Mem, 
Thiis  girded  bj  his  walflsh  (oa 

His  rearless  spirit  still  would  spurn. 
Ho«  bright  his  glance,  bow  fair  his  face, 
And  with  what  proud,  enrraachised  grace 

His  footsteps  free  advance,  ai  Mill 
He  foUow'd  Grm  the  bloody  macs 
That  |;uided  to  the  gloomy  place 

Where  stood  the  savage  sent  to  kill." 
Pac«BoicTAS.>  W.  GiLLMoai  SiHxa 

'  Smith  showed  them  a  pocket  compass,  and  explained  its  properties,  and  the  shape  of  the  eanh ;  how 
"  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  chased  each  other."  Thej  were  astonished,  and  regarded  htm  with 
awe.  They  made  him  olTers  of  "  life,  liberty,  land,  and  women,"  if  be  would  tell  them  bow  to  obtain  poi- 
■lessjon  of  Jamestown,  They  also  obtained  some  of  bis  powder.  Smith  made  them  waste  it  (for  they  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  its  use)  by  letting  tbem  bow  it  as  seed  and  raise  a  crop  for  Ibemsclvcs.  In 
various  ways  he  outwitted  them,  and  so  perfectly  reuined  his  self-possession  that  they  regarded  him  with 
great  respeet. 

*  Werowocomoco,  the  scene  of  Smith's  salvation  by  Pocahontas,  was  upon  the  north  side  of  the  York  River, 
in  Gloucester  county,  about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  Junction  of  the  Famunkey  and  MatEapony  Rivers, 
which  fonn  the  broad  and  navi)Table  York.  According  to  Charles  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
who  has  carefully  examined  the  matter,  Shelly,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Mann  Page,  nearly  oppoaite  the  mouth  of 
Queen's  Creek,  is  the  site  of  Werowocomoco.  Carter's  Creek,  emptying  into  the  York  at  Shelly,  afforded 
a  safe  harbor  for  canoes.  Such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Governor  Page,  whose  plantation  (Rosewell)  ad- 
joined that  of  Shelly.  The  enonuons  beds  of  oyatershells  (on  account  of  which  Governor  Page  named  the 
pUee  Shelly]  at  this  point  indicate  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  groat  resort  by  the  nativei. 

'  Pocahontas  was  a  girl  "  of  ten  or  twelve"  years  of  age  when  she  saved  (be  life  of  Captain  Smith.  Twn 
yean  afterward,  when  not  over  fourteen  years  old,  she  went  from  her  father's  camp,  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  to  Jamestown,  and  informed  Smith  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  Indians  to  destroy  the  settlers.  This 
timely  interposilioa  saved  them.  While  Smith  remained  in  the  colony,  she  was  a  welaome  visitor  at  Jamas- 
town,  and  ot^n  bora  messages  between  the  white  men  and  her  kindred.  In  1612,  after  Smith  had  returned 
to  England,  she  was  treacherously  betrayed,  for  the  bribe  of  a  copper  kettle,  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Ar- 
g«ll,  and  by  him  kept  as  a  prisoner,  in  order  to  secure  advantageous  lerma  of  peace  with  Powhatan.  Tbe 
Indian  king  offered  five  hundred  bushels  of  com  for  ber  ransom ;  but,  before  her  release  was  eflected,  n 
mutual  attachment  bad  sprang  np  between  her  and  John  Rolfe,  a  young  Englishman  of  good  family.  With 
the  consent  of  ber  father  she  received  Christian  baptism,  and  was  married  to  Rolfe.  The  former  ceremony 
is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  painting  by  John  O.  Chapman,  Esq.,  which  graces  one  of  tbe  panels  of  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

Pocahontas  accompanied  her  husband  to  England  in  IGIE,  where  she  was  received  at  oonrt  with  the  ia- 
tinction  of  a  princess.  The  bigoted  King  James  was  highly  indignant  because  one  of  bis  subjects  had  dared 
to  marry  into  a  royal  family,  and  absurdly  apprehended  that,  becaose  Rolfe  had  married  an  Indian  princew, 
he  migbt  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  Virginia  I  It  is  said  that  Pocahontas  Was  moch  afflicted  because  Smith, 
rearing  the  royal  displeasure,  would  not  allow  a  king's  daughter  to  call  him  father,  her  dsdoI  endearing 
name  when  addressing  him.  She  remained  in  England  about  a  year;  and  when  on  the  point  of  retnraing 
In  America,  with  ber  husband,  in  1617,  she  sickened  and  died  at  Gravesend.  The  Lady  Rebecca  (for  to 
■he  was  called  in  England)  had  many  and  aincera  monmers.  She  left  one  sou,  Thomas  Rolfe,  who  after- 
ward became  a  distinguished  man  in  Virginia.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  and  from  her  some  of  the  leading 
families  oT  Virginia  tiace  their  deaoent.    Among  these  were  the  Bdlings,  Hemmiogs,  Hnrrays,  Guts 
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Smith's  Life  Mred  by  Pocahontaa. 


Condition  of  Jamestown. 


Newport's  FoUj. 


Smith's  Exploring  Ezpeditioo. 


With  his  arms  pinioned,  Smith  was  laid  upon  the  ground,  with  his  head  upon  a  stone, 
and  the  executioner  had  lifted  the  huge  club  to  dash  out  his  brains.  With  a  bound  like 
that  of  a  frightened  fawn,  Pocahontas  leaped  from  the  side  of  her  father  to  that  of  the  pris- 
oner, and  interposed  her  delicate  form  between  his  head  and  the  warrior's  mace  ; 


"  Then  turns — with  eye  grown  tearless  now, 
But  full  of  speech,  as  eye  alone 
Can  speak  to  eye,  and  heart  in  prayer — 
For  mercy  to  her  father's  throne ! 

How  could  that  stern  old  king  deny 
The  angel  pleading  in  her  eye  ? 
How  mock  the  sweet,  imploring  grace, 
That  breathed  in  beauty  from  her  face, 
And  to  her  kneeling  action  gave 
A  power  to  soothe,  and  still  subdue, 


Until,  though  humble  as  a  slave, 

To  more  than  queenly  sway  she  grew  ? 

Oh  !  brief  the  doubt— oh !  short  the  strife  j 

She  wins  the  captive's  forfeit  life ; 

She  breaks  his  bands,  she  bids  him  go, 

Her  idol,  but  her  country^i  foe. 

And  dreams  not,  in  that  parting  hour, 
The  ^yves  that  from  his  limbs  she  tears 

Are  light  in  weight,  and  frail  in  power, 
To  those  that  round  her  heart  she  wears.'' 

SiMMS. 


Smith's  life  was  spared.  The  enmity  of  the  natives  was  changed  to  friendship,  and,  with 
a  guard  of  twelve  men,  he  was  sent  to  Jamestown,  a  wiser  man;  for,  during  his  seven 
weeks  of  captivity,  he  had  traversed  a  large  extent  of  country,  observed  its  resources,  and 
the  habits  and  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  made  himself  quite  familiar  with  their  Ian- 
guage.  He  established  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Powhatan  and  his  confederates,  and 
often  the  "  dearest  daughter  of  the  king,"  with  her  companions,  brought  baskets  of  corn  for 
the  garrison. 

Disorder  prevailed  at  Jamestown  on  Smith's  return.  Only  forty  men  remained,  and 
these  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  country  where  they  had  suffered  so  much,  and 
escape  with  the  pinnace.  The  courage  and  energy  of  Smith  compelled  them  to  remain. 
Newport  soon  afterward  arrived  with  supplies,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants, 
chiefly  idle  gentlemen,  "packed  hither,"  as  Smith  says,  "  by  their  friends,  to  escape  ill  des- 
tinies," and  goldsmiths,  the  very  men  least  needed  in  the  colony.  Gold  was  the  chief  in- 
centive of  the  Company  and  the  adventurers  to  risk  capital  and  life.  Discovering  some- 
thing resembling  grains  of  the  metal  near  the  site  of  Richmond,  «  there  was  no  talk,  no 
hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  load  gold."  Newport  loaded  his  ves- 
sel with  worthless  earth,  and  returned  to  England  with  the  idea  that  he  was  exceedingly 
rich,  but  to  have  science  and  skill  pronounce  him  miserably  poor  in  useful  knowledge  and 
well-earned  reputation. 

Smith  remonstrated  against  idleness,  and  pleaded  for  industry,  but  in  vain.  He  implored 
the  settlers  to  plow  and  sow,  that  they  might  reap  and  be  happy.  They  refused  to  listen, 
and  he  turned  from  Jamestown  with  disgust,  and,  with  a  few  sensible  men,  explored  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries.  He  went  up  the  Potomac  to  the  Falls  above  Wash- 
ington City.  He  also  entered  the  Patapsco,  and  ate  maize  upon  the  site  of  Baltimore. 
These  long  voyages  were  made  in  an  open  boat,  propelled  by  oars  and  paddles.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  of  exploring  expeditions,  considered  in  all  its  aspects,  recorded  by  the 
pen  of  history.  Smith  constructed  a  map  of  his  discoveries,  and  every  subsequent  survey 
of  the  region  attests  its  remarkable  accuracy. 

Three  days  after  Smith's  return  to  Jamestown  he  was  made  president  of  the  colo- 
ny.* Newport  soon  afterward  arrived  from  England  with  a  supply  of  food.  With  ,  sept.  lo, 
him  came  two  females,  the  first  English  women  seen  upon  the  James  River.  ^^*** 
Smith  again  exerted  his  energies  to  turn  the  little  industry  of  the  settlers  to  agriculture, 
and  succeeded  in  a  degree.  The  colony  was  beginning  to  thrive  under  his  management, 
when  the  features  of  its  political  character  were  modified.  A  new  charter  was  b  Mar  23, 
given  to  the  London  Company, b  with  provisions  for  a  more  powerful  government.*       ^®^* 

Eldridges,  and  Randolphs.  The  late  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Indian  prin- 
cess. Her  portrait  here  given  is  from  a  painting  made  in  England,  while  she  was  there.  Her  costume 
shows  the  style  of  a  fashionable  dress  of  that  day. 

'  The  new  charter  extended  the  limits  of  the  colony,  and  transferred  to  the  Company  the  power  which 
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The  colonists  had  no  voice  in  the  matter ;  neither  their  rights  nor  wishes  were  consulted 
or  respected.  While  extraordinary  powers  were  given  to  the  governor,  not  one  new  civil 
privilege  was  conceded  to  them. 

Under  the  new  charter,  Lord  De  la  Ware,  or  Delaware,  a  virtuous  and  upright  noble- 
man, was  appointed  governor  and  captain-general  of  Virginia  for  life.  Before  his  departure 
for  America,  nine  ships,  under  the  command  of  Newport,  with  more  than  five  hundred  emi- 
grants, were  sent  to  the  James  River.  Sir  Thomas  Gates  (the  governor's  deputy),  New- 
port, and  Sir  George  Somers,  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  administer  the  government 
until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware.  A  hurricane  drove  the  fleet  toward  the  West  Indies. 
The  vessel  in  which  were  the  three  commissioners  was  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, and  only  seven  vessels  of  the  squadron  reached  Virginia.  The  commissioners  were 
not  lost ;  but  their  arrival  in  the  colony  with  the  emigrants  was  prevented,  and  great  con- 
fusion followed.  A  large  portion  of  the  new  comers  were  idle  and  dissolute  scions  of  wealthy 
families,  without  energy  or  good  principles.  They  regarded  the  colony  as  without  a  head 
until  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  or  the  governor,  and  were  disposed  to  set  at  naught 
the  authority  of  President  Smith.  That  energetic  man  was  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  and  he  boldly  and  successfully  maintained  his  authority  until  an  accident  prostrated 
his  body,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  England  for  surgical  aid.^  He  delegated  his  authority 
to  George  Percy,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberlai^d,  and  sailed  for  England  in  the 
autunm  of  1 6  0  9. 

The  colonists,  released  from  the  control  of  Smith,  now  gave  themselves  up  to  every  ir- 
regularity of  life.  The  Indians  lost  their  respect  for,  and  dread  of  Englishmen  ;  and  when 
the  ample  stock  of  provisions  of  the  latter  was  consumed,  the  former  refused  assistance. 
Famine  ensued  ;  thirty  escaped  in  a  vessel  to  become  pirates ;  and  within  six  months,  hun- 
ger, sickness,  and  Indian  hatchets  had  reduced  the  colony  of  more  than  fiwe  hundred  left 
by  Smith,  to  sixty  persons,  and  these  were  perishing  with  hunger.  **  It  was  not  the  will 
of  God  that  the  new  state  should  be  formed  of  these  materials  ;  that  such  men  should  be 
the  fathers  of  a  progeny,  born  on  the  American  soil,  who  were  one  day  to  assert  American 
liberty  by  their  eloquence,  and  defend  it  by  their  valor.'"  This  period  of  distress  was  long 
remembered  with  a  shudder  as  '<  the  starving  time." 

At  the  moment  when  the  destitution  was  greatest,  the  commissioners  and  their  wrecked 
companions  arrived.  Upon  the  uninhabited  island  where  they  stranded  they  had  constructed 
two  rude  vessels,  loaded  them  with  the  stores  of  their  ship,  which  lay  among  the  rocks,  and 
sailed  for  the  James  River.  They  arrived  in  June  ;^  but,  instead  of  finding  a  large 
and  flourishing  colony,  they  were  greeted  by  a  handful  of  emaciated  men,  on  the 
point  of  dying.  Death  by  famine  awaited  all,  and  Gates  resolved  to  sail  for  Newfoundland, 
and  disperse  the  company  among  the  English  fishing  vessels  there.  Jamestown  was  utterly 
abandoned,  and  toward  Hampton  Roads  the  dejected  settlers  sailed  in  the  four  pinnaces 
which  remained  in  the  river.  As  they  approached  that  broad  harbor  on  the  following 
morning,  a  vision  of  white  sails  cheered  their  hearts ;  and  as  the  sun  came  up,  the  long- 
boat of  Lord  Delaware  was  seen  approaching.  He  came  with  emigrants  and  supplies  ; 
and  that  night,  Jamestown,  abandoned  to  the  rude  natives  in  the  morning,  was  made  vocal 
with  hymns  and  thanksgivings  from  truly  grateful  lips.^  The  next  day  solemn 
religious  exercises  were  held ;  the  commission  of  Lord  Delaware  was  read,  and 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Virginia  Commonwealth  was  permanently  laid.  Delaware  ad- 
had  before  been  reserved  to  the  king.  The  council  in  England,  formerly  appointed  by  the  king,  was  now 
to  have  its  vacancies  filled  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  corporation.  This  council  was  autboriased  to 
appoint  a  governor,  and  to  delegate  to  him  almost  absolute  power,  even  in  oases  capital  and  criminal,  eh 
well  as  civil.  They  could  give  him  power  to  declare  martial  law  at  his  discretion ;  and  thus  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  fortunes  of  the  colonists  were  placed  at  the  will  of  a  single  man. 

'  I  have  noticed  the  eflbrts  of  Smith  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement  at  Powhatan,  near  Richmond. 
While  returning  from  that  place  down  the  James  River,  his  powder-bag  accidentally  exploded  and  almost 
killed  him.  He  was  dreadfully  lacerated,  and  so  acute  was  the  pain,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  river 
tor  alleviation.     He  was  recovered  when  nearly  drowned.  '  Bancroft,  i.,  138 
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ministered  the  government  with  equity  until  the  failure  of  hie  health  required  him  to  return 
to  England.*     Percy  was  \e(i  in  charge  of  afiairs  until  Delaware's  successor  should 
arrive.     In  the  mean  while,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  an  •*  experienced  soldier  of  the  Low 
Countries,"  arrived  with  supplies,^  and  assumed  the  government,  which  he  admin-     vk^ia, 
istered  upon  the  hasis  of  martial  law.     In  less  than  four  months  afterward.  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  arrived  with  supplies,  and  three  hundred  emigrants,  in  six  ships,  and  as- 
sumed the  functions  of  governor.    Under  Dale  and  Gates,  the  colony,  now  numbering  nearly 
a  thousand  souls,  thrived  wonderfully.     There  were  but  few  drones  ;  industry  and  sobriety 
prevailed,  and  a  bright  future  dawned  upon  Jamestown. 

A  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  London  Company  in  1612.  The  supreme  council  in 
England  was  abolished,  and  its  powers  were  transferred  to  the  whole  Company,  who  were 
to  meet  as  a  democratic  assembly,  elect  their  own  officers  for  the  colony,  and  establish  the 
laws  therefor.  This  was  the  republican  seed  which  found  its  way  to  Virginia,  and  took 
deep  root  there.  Another  important  concession  was  made  ;  the  Bermudas,  and  all  islands 
within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  Virginia  shore,  were  included  in  the  grant,  and  opened 
a  commercial  field.  The  colony  continued  to  flourish ;  and  the  marriage  of  John  Rolfc 
with  Pocahontas,  with  the  consent  of  her  father,  and  the  concurrence  of  Opechancanough, 
her  uncle  (who  "  gave  her  away"  at  the  marriage  altar),  cemented  the  friendship  which 
had  been  gradually  forming  between  the  white  men  and  natives. 

In  1614,  Gates  went  to  England,  and  left  afiairs  in  the  hands  of  Dale,  who  ruled  with 
energy  for  five  years,  when  he  appointed  George  Yeardly  deputy  governor,  and  returned  to 
England.  Yeardly  encouraged  agriculture,  and,  during  his  administration,  the  tobacco  plant 
began  to  be  cultivated.  It  soon  became  not  only  the  staple,  but  the  currency  of  the  colony. 
He  was  succeeded  in  officec  by  Samuel  Argall,  an  unprincipled  man,  and  sort  of  buc- 
caneer,* who  ruled  with  tyranny  for  two  years,  and  was  then  displaced.  Yeardly 
was  made  governor ;  the  planters  were  released  from  further  tribute-service  to  the  colony ; 
martial  law  was  abolished  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  1619,  the  first  colonial  assembly  ever 
held  in  America  was  convened  at  Jamestown.  The  domain  of  the  English  had  been  divided 
into  eleven  boroughs.  Two  representatives  from  each  were  present  at  the  assembly,  and  were 
called  burgesses.  This  was  the  kernel  of  the  Virginia  government  which  prevailed  until 
the  Revolution — a  governor,  his  council,  and  a  house  of  Burgesses.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  American  constitutions. 

Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  planting  Jamestown,  and  now  the  settlement  first  as- 
sumed the  character  of  permanency.  Ninety  respectable  young  women  were  sent  over  in 
1620,'  and  the  following  year  sixty  more  came  to  be  wives  for  the  planters.  The  settlers 
**  fell  to  building  houses  and  planting  corn,"  with  a  determination  to  make  Virginia  their 
home.  The  gold  mania  had  passed  away,  and  the  wealth  of  the  rich  mold  was  delved  for 
with  success.  A  written  constitution  was  granted  to  the  colony  by  the  Company  in 
1621,<^  which  ratified  the  form  of  government  introduced  by  Yeardly.  It  was  d  Aaron, 
brought  over  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who  succeeded  Yeardly,  and  was  received  ^^^ 
with  joy  by  the  colonists.    General  prosperity  prevailed,  and  glad  dreams  of  happiness  filled 


'  Argall,  as  we  have  noticed,  obtained  possession  of  Pocahontas,  and  made  her  his  prisoner,  in  1612  The 
same  year  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  to  protect  the  English  fisheries.  He  broke  up  a 
French  colony  near  the  Penobscot,  and  sent  some  of  the  people  to  Franco  and  some  to  Virginia.  He  also 
broke  up  a  French  settlement  at  Port  Royal,  and  made  the  conquest  of  Acadia.  On  his  return  voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  said,  he  entered  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and  compelled  the  little  Dutch  trading  settlement  there  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  England.  An  error,  probably. — See  Brodhead*s  History  of  New  York^  Ap- 
pendix. 

'  On  the  2(Hh  of  August  in  this  year,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered  the  James  River,  And  landed  twenty  ne- 
groes  for  sale.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  civil  liberty  in  Virginia,  by  the  concession  of  the  rep- 
resentative system,  and  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  universal  right  to  **  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,**  the  system  of  human  bondage,  which  has  ever  weighed  upon  our  national  energies,  and  tarnished 
our  national  character,  was  introduced.  Englishmen  have  attempted  to  cast  off  the  stain  from  themselves  by 
alleging  that  the  traffickers  from  a  foreign  country  £rst  brought  the  negroes  hero.  Had  not  Englishmen  be- 
come the  willing  purchasers,  the  slave-trade  and  its  system  would  never  have  been  known  in  this  country. 
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the  minds  of  the  settlers.  They  were  now  four  thousand  strong,  and  fast  increasing ;  but 
a  cloud  was  gathering. 

Powhatan,  the  firm  friend  of  the  English  since  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  waa  now 

dead.^     The  restraints  of  his  influence  were  lifted  from  his  people,  and  they,  apprehending 

their  own  annihilation  by  the  white  men,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  of  extermination.     At 

a  April  1,     mid-day, &  the  hatchet  fell  upon  the  more  remote  settlements  around  Jamestown, 

1622.  gQ(j  more  than  seventeen  scores  of  men,  women,  and  children  perished  in  an  hour.* 
A  friendly  Indian,  a  Christian  convert,  warned  his  white  friend  (Paca)  in  Jamestown  of  the 
plot  the  night  before.  The  people  prepared  for  defense,  and  were,  with  the  nearest  settle- 
ments, to  whom  they  sent  notice,  saved.  '  General  alarm  prevailed.  The  remote  planters 
fled  to  Jamestown,  and  the  number  of  plantations  was  reduced  from  eighty  to  eight.  A 
terrible  reaction  ensued.  The  English  arose,  and,  moved  with  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge* 
they  smote  the  Indians  with  great  slaughter,  and  drove  them  far  back  into  the  wilderness. 

We  have  seen  the  government  of  Virginia  gradually  changed  from  a  royal  tenure,  under 
the  first  charter,  to  a  proprietary  and  representative  government  under  the  second  and  third 
charters.  The  king  now  began  to  look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  as  inimical  to  royalty,  and 
a  breeder  of  disloyal  men.  The  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  London  Company  had  become 
very  numerous,  and  their  election  of  officers  assumed  a  political  character,  presenting  two 
parties — the  advocates  of  liberty,  and  the  upholders  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  king, 
disliking  the  freedom  of  debate  which  prevailed  at  their  meetings,  attempted  to  control  their 
elections ;  but  failing  in  this,  he  determined  to  recover,  by  a  dissblution  of  their  Company, 
the  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  World  of  which  he  had  deprived  himself  by  his  own 
charter.  He  appointed  a  commission,  composed  of  his  own  pliant  instruments,  to  examine 
the  affairs  of  the  Company.  They,  of  course,  reported  favorable  to  a  dissolution  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  an  equally  pliant  judiciary  eflected  a  consummation  of  the  measure.  A  quo 
warranto  was  issued;  it  was  feebly  defended,  and  in  July,  1624,  a  decision  was  given 
against  the  Company,  and  the  patents  were  canceled.  The  enterprise  had,  thus  far,  been 
an  unprofitable  speculation  for  the  Company,  and  there  was  not  much  opposition.  The 
king  took  the  political  aflairs  of  the  colony  into  his  own  hands,  and  it  became  a  royal  gov- 
ernment ;  yet  no  material  changes  were  made  in  the  domestic  poHcy  of  the  settlers,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  popular  legislative  assemblies  as  a  branch  of  their  government. 
.    .,  ^  James  died  in  1625,^  and  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  succeeded  him. 

The  policy  of  the  new  monarch  toward  the  colonists  was  governed  entirely  by  self- 
ish motives,  and  he  allowed  them  liberty  under  which  to  prosper,  that  gain  to  himself  might 
accrue.  He  imposed  some  restrictions,  and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  gain  for  himself  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tobacco,  by  becoming  the  sole  factor  of  the  planters.'  Grovernor 
Yeardly  died  in  November,  1627,  and  the  king  appointed  John  Harvey,  one  of  his  warm- 
est  supporters,  and  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  James,  governor  ;c 
but  his  unpopularity  in  the  colony  lost  to  the  king  all  the  advantages  his  selfishness 
coveted.  The  Virginians  deprived  Harvey  of  his  governmeut  in  1635  ;  summoned  an  as- 
sembly to  receive  complaints  against  him,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  proceed  to  England 

'  Powhatan  died  in  1618,  and  his  younger  brother,  Opechancanough,  heired  his  power,  but  not  his  friend- 
ly influence  favorable  to  the  English.  He  always  harbored  a  secret  aversion  to  ibe  white  men.  Only  a 
few  days  before  the  massacre,  he  declared  *^  that  sooner  the  skies  would  fall  than  his  friendship  wilh  the 
English  be  dissolved." 

•  Exaggerated  reports  went  to  England.  Smith,  in  his  jidvertuementi  for  the  Unexperienced  Planters^ 
stated  the  number  of  killed  at  5000.  Berkeley  rated  it  at  2000.  Edward  Waterhouse  transmitted  to  the 
Company  a  statement  containing  the  names  of  every  victim.  The  number  was  347. — Declaration  of  tfu 
State  of  the  Colony,  &c.,  pages  14—21. 

'  In  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  tobacco  trade,  by  becoming  himself  the  sole  purchaser  of  the 
crop,  the  king  unconsciously  recognized  the  legality  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  In  a  letter  to  the  governor 
and  council,  written  in  June,  1628,  he  offered  to  contract  for  the  whole  crop  of  tobacco,  and  expressed  a 
desire  that  an  assembly  might  be  convened  to  consider  his  proposal.  **  This  is  the  first  recognition,"  says 
Bancroft  (i.,  196),  ^'on  the  part  of  a  Stuart  of  a  representative  assembly  in  America."  James  permitted 
it,  but  did  not  expressly  sanction  it. 
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with  an  impeachment.  Harvey  accompanied  the  commissioners.  The  king  would  not  even 
admit  the  accusers  to  a  hearing,  and  the  accused  was  sent  hack,  clothed  with  full  authority 
from  Charles  to  administer  the  government.  He  remained  in  office  until  1639,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt.  *  Sir  William  Berkeley  succeeded  Wyatt  in  »Not. 
1641.b  During  his  first  administration  of  ten  years,  the  civil  condition  of  the  Vir-  bAog. 
ginians  was  much  improved.  The  rights  of  property,  and  the  rewards  of  industry,  were 
secured,  and  the  people  were  prosperous  and  happy.* 

The  democratic  revolution  in  England,  which  brought  Charles  to  the  block  and  placed 
Cromwell  in  power,  now  began,  and  religious  sects  in  England  and  America  assumed  a  political 
importance.  Puritans  had  hitherto  been  tolerated  in  Virginia  ;  and  Puritan  ministers  were 
even  invited  by  the  council  to  come  to  that  province  from  Massachusetts  Bay.  Now,  as 
the  monarch  and  the  Church  were  united  in  interest,  and  the  Virginians  were  loyal  to  Church 
and  king,  it  was  decided  that  no  minister  should  preach  or  teach  except  in  conformity  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Non-conformists  were  banished  from  the  colony. 
This  was  a  cloud  upon  the  otherwise  clear  skies  of  the  settlement.  But  a  darker  cloud  was 
gathering.  The  Indians  prepared  for  another  massacre  of  the  white  men.  The  war-whoop 
sounded  along  the  frontier  settlements,  and  a  general  border  contest  ensued. ^  The  cAprii, 
Indians  were  generally  defeated,  and  old  Opechancanough,  the  chief  instigator,  was  ^^^' 
made  a  prisoner,  and  died  in  captivity. <i  Peace  was  speedily  effected  by  the  In-  di646. 
dians  making  large  concessions  to  the  white  men.' 

The  Virginians  remained  loyal  during  the  civil  war  in  England  ;  and  when  the  king  was 
beheaded,  and  the  Republicans  bore  rule,  they  recognized  Charles,  the  son  of  their  murdered 
sovereign,  though  then  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign  country.  The  Parliament  was  incensed  at  the 
audacity  of  a  colony  resisting  the  will  of  the  supreme  government,  and  took  measures  to  en- 
force submission.'  A  powerful  fleet,  under  Sir  George  Ayscue,  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and 
cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.     Sir  William  Berkeley,*  with  the  cavaliers 

*■  In  1648,  the  number  of  colonists  was  twenty  thousand.  "The  cottages  were  filled  with  children,  as 
the  ports  were  with  ships  and  emigrants."  Ten  ships  from  London,  two  from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Holland, 
and  seven  from  New  England,  were  trading  in  Virginia  at  Christmas  of  that  year. — Man.  Hist.  CoU.j  ix.,  118. 

*  Necotowance,  the  successor  of  Opechancanough,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  ho  held  his  kingdom 
of  the  crown  of  England.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Indians  should  remove  to  the  north  side  of  the  York  and 
Pamunkcy  Rivers ;  and  they  ceded  to  the  white  men  all  the  lands  from  the  Falls  of  the  James  River,  at 
Richmond,  between  the  two  rivers,  to  the  Bay  forever.  Thus  were  the  natives  driven  from  their  beautiful 
land — the  most  beautiful  in  all  Virginia — leaving  few  traces  of  their  existence  behind. 

^  An  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  October,  1650,  empowering  the  Council  of  State  to  reduce  the 
rebellious  colonies  to  obedience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  establish  it  as  a  law,  that  foreign  ships  should  not 
trade  in  any  of  the  ports  in  Barbadoes,  Antiguas,  Bermudas,  and  Virginia. 

*  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  of  an  ancient  family  near  London.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  admit- 
ted Master  of  Arts  in  1629.  The  next  year  ho  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  became  a  model  of  an 
elegant  courtier  and  cavalier.  He  succeeded  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt  as  governor  of  Virginia  in  1641, 
and  held  that  post  most  of  the  time  during  the 
civil  wars  in  England,  and  until  the  restoration 
of  monarchy  in  1660.  He  exhibited  shrewdness 
as  well  as  courage  when  the  fleet  of  Parliament, 
sent  to  subdue  the  loyal  colony  of  Virginia,  appeared  in  the  James  River ;  and,  by  good  management,  both 
parties  were  satisfied.  Cromwell  appointed  ^'  worthy  Samuel  Mathews'^  governor,  and,  at  his  death,  Berke- 
ley was  elected  governor  by  the  people.  His  obsequious  deference  to  royalty  offended  the  independent  Vir- 
ginians, and  his  popularity  declined.  His  obstinacy  in  refusing  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  that  Nathaniel  Bacon  might  lead  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  further  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people.  He  became  irritable  and  revengeful ;  and  when  juries  refused  to  aid  his  projects  of  ven- 
geanc-e  against  those  who  followed  Bacon,  he  resorted  to  martial  law,  and  fines,  confiscations,  and  executions 
ensued.  In  view  of  this  conduct  Charles  II.  remarked,  "  The  old  fool  has  taken  more  lives  in  that  naked 
country  than  I  have  taken  for  the  murder  of  my  father." 

Berkeley  returned  to  England,  after  an  administration  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  died  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival. Ho  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  July  13,  1677.  He  was  possessed  of  quite  liberal  views  in  respect 
to  government,  but  these  were  often  hidden  or  perverted  by  his  cringing  loyalty.  In  bis  reply  to  commis- 
sioners sent  in  1671  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  colony,  he  said,  *'  Thank  God,  there  are  ne  free  schoobr 
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who  had  fled  to  Vir^nia,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  for  safety,  were  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. Armed  Dutch  vessels,  lying  in  the  river,  were  pressed  into  service  ;  and,  although  the 
Virginians  had  resolved  to  suhmit  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  they,  like 
Falstaff,  declared  they  would  not  do  it  "  on  compulsion."  This  unexpected  show  of  resist- 
ance made  the  commissioners  of  Parliament,  who  were  sent  out  to  negotiate,  hesitate ;  and, 
instead  of  opening  their  cannon  upon  the  colonists,  they  courteously  proposed  submission  to 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  upon  terms  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Virginians.  The  liber- 
ties of  the  colonists  were  more  fully  secured  than  they  had  ever  been  ;  indeed,  they  weie  al- 
lowed nearly  all  those  rights  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  century  and  a  quarter 
later  charged  the  King  of  Great  Britain  with  violating.  Until  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
in  1660,  Virginia  was  virtually  an  independent  state ;  for  Cromwell  made  no  appointments 
for  the  state,  except  a  governor.  On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1658,  the  Virginians 
were  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Richard,  his  successor,  and  they  elected 
Matthews,  and  afterward  Berkeley,  to  iill  the  office  of  governor.  Universal  suflrage  pre- 
vailed ;  all  freemen,  without  exception,  werer  allowed  to  vote  ;  and  servants,  when  the  terms 
of  their  bondage  ended,  became  electors,  and  might  be  made  .burgesses. 

When  the  news  of  the  probable  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  reached  Virginia,  Berke- 
ley disclaimed  the  popular  sovereignty,  proclaimed  the  exiled  monarch,  issued  writs  for  an 
assembly  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  the  friends  of  royalty  came  into  power.'  High  hopes 
of  great  favor  from  the  new  king  were  entertained.  They  were  speedily  blasted.  Com- 
mercial restrictions,  grafted  upon  the  existing  colonial  system  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
rigorously  enforced.'  The  people  murmured,  and  finally  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  The 
profligate  monarch,  who  seems  never  to  have  had  a  clear  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
was  always  guided  by  the  dictates  of  caprice  and  passion,  gave  away  to  special  favorites 
large  tracts  of  land,  some  of  it  cultivated  and  valuable.*  The  Royalist  party  in  Virginia 
soon  began  to  have  an  evil  influence.  The  Assembly  abridged  the  liberties  of  the  people  ; 
the  members,  elected  for  only  two  years,  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  an  indefinite 
continuance  of  power,  and  the  representative  system  was  virtually  abohshed.  Intolerance 
began  to  grow  again,  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed  upon  Baptists  and  Quakers.  Taxes 
were  made  unequal  and  oppressive.  Loyalty  waned ;  the  people  learned  to  despise  the  very 
name  of  king,  and  open  discontent  ensued.  The  common  people  formed  a  Republican  party, 
opposed  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  Royalists. 

The  menaces  of  the  hostile  Susquehannas,  a  fierce  tribe  on  the  northern  frontier,  who 
had  been  driven  southward  by  the  Five  Nations,  and  were  then  desolating  the  remote  set- 

nor  prioting-press,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience, 
and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  these  and  libels  against  the  best  government." 
In  this  last  sentence  the  old  bigot  courtier  uttered  one  of  the  roost  glorious  truths  which  the  march  of  prog- 
ress has  practically  developed.  Tyranny  always  fears  enlightenment.  Napoleon  said  he  was  in  more  dread 
uf  one  free  printing-press  than  a  hundred  thousand  Austrian  bayonets. 

^  Berkeley  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second  king  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Virginia.  Charles  was 
therefore  made  king  in  Virginia,  by  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  colony,  before  he  actually  became  so  in 
Rngland.  Already,  when  they  were  informed  that  Parliament  was  about  to  send  a  fleet  to  reduce  them  to 
submission,  the  Virginians  sent,  in  a  small  ship,  a  messenger  to  Charles,  at  Breda,  in  Flanders,  to  invite 
him  to  come  over  and  be  King  of  Virginia.  He  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  his  father.  In  gratitude  to  Virginia,  he  caused  the  arms  of  that  province  to  be  quartered  with 
those  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  an  independent  member  of  the  empire.  From  this  circumstance 
Virginia  received  the  name  of  The  Old  Dominion.    Coins  with  these  qnarterings  were  made  as  late  as  1773. 

'  The  colonial  System  of  all  kingdoms  has  uniformly  been  to  make  the  industry  of  colonists  tributary  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  parent  country.  The  Navigation  Act,  which,  down  to  the  time  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, was  a  fruitful  source  of  complaint,  was  now  rigorously  applied,  and  new  and  more  stringent  provisions 
added  to  it.  Under  it,  no  commodities  could  be  imported  into  any  British  settlement,  nor  exported  from  them, 
except  in  English  vessels ;  and  tobacco,  turpentine,  and  other  principal  commodities  of  the  colonies,  could 
be  shipped  to  no  country  except  England.  The  trade  between  the  colonies  was  also  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  imperial  treasury,  and  in  various  other  ways  the  colonics  were  made  dependent  on  the  mother  country. 

*  He  gave  away  to  Lord  Culpepper  and  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  two  of  his  favorites,  "  all  the  dominion 
of  land  and  water  called  Virginia,"  for  the  sp^ce  of  thirty-one  years.    Culpepper  became  governor  in  1680 
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tlcroentB  of  Maryland,  offered  the  people  an  excuse  for  arming.  The  Indians  hovered  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  committed  murders  on  Virginia  soil.  The  planters,  with  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
a  popular,  hold,  and  talented  man,  for  their  leader,  demanded  of  Governor  Berkeley  the 
privilege  of  protecting  themselves  Berkeley  refused  ;  for  he  doubtless  had  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive how  the  people  would  thus  discover  their  strength.  At  length,  some  people  on  Ba- 
con's plantation  having  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  that  gentleman  yielded  to  popular  clamor, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  and  marched  against  the  invaders.  Berkeley, 
who  was  jealous  of  Bacon's  popularity,  immediately  proclaimed  him  a  traitor, o^  and  .  mmt, 
ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  pursue  and  arrest  him.'  Bacon  was  successful  against  ^*^^ 
the  Indians,  while  Berkeley  was  obliged  to  recall  his  troops  to  put  down  a  rising  rebellion 
in  the  lower  counties.  The  people  generally  sympathized  with  the  **  traitor."  They  arose 
in  open  insurrection ;  Berkeley  was  compelled  to  yield  ;  the  Long  Assembly  was  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  elected  ;  new  laws  were  granted  ;  universal  suffrage  was  restored  ;  arbitrary 
taxation  was  abolished,  and  Bacon  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  Berkeley,  compelled 
by  the  popular  will,  promised  to  sign  Bacon's  commission,  but  this  promise  was  never  ful- 
Hlled.  Fearing  treachery,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Williamsburg,  then  called  the  Middle 
Plantation,  where  he  assembled  five  hundred  men,  and  marched  to  Jamestown,  to  demand 
his  commission  from  the  governor.  It  was  reluctantly  granted ;  and  Berkeley  and  the  As- 
sembly, overawed,  attested  the  bravery  And  loyalty  of  Bacon,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1676, 
just  one  hundred  years  before  the  birth-day  of  our  republic,  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
legislation  commenced  in  Virginia.  **  The  eighteenth  century  in  Virginia  was  the  child  of 
the  seventeenth  ;  and  Bacon's  rebellion,  with  the  corresponding  scenes  in  Maryland,  Caro- 
lina, and  New  England,  was  the  earlier  harbinger  of  American  independence  and  Ameri- 
can nationality.'" 

The  moment  Bacon  lefl  Jamestown  to  confront  the  invading  Indians,  Berkeley  treacher- 
ously and  rashly  published  a  proclamation,  reversing  all  the  proceedings  of  the  burgesses ; 
again  declaring  Bacon  a  traitor,  and  calling  upon  the  loyal  aristocracy  to  join  him.  The 
mdignation  of  Bacon  was  fiercely  kindled,  and,  marching  back  to  the  capital,  he  lighted  up 
a  civil  war.  The  property  of  Berkeley's  adherents  was  confiscated  ;  their  wives  were  seized 
as  hostages  ;  and  a  general  destruction  of  the  plantations  of  the  Royalists  ensued.  Berkeley 
and  his  followers  were  driven  from  Jamestown,  and  sought  shelter  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Chesapeake.  Bacon  became  supreme  ruler,  and,  having  proclaimed  the  abdication  of 
Berkeley,  he  summoned  an  Assembly  in  his  own  name,  and  prepared  to  cast  off  all  allegiance 
to  the  English  crown.  When  troops  came  from  England  to  support  Berkeley,  Bacon  and 
his  followers  resolved  to  oppose  them.'  A  rumor  reached  the  capital  that  a  strong  party 
of  Royalists,  with  the  imperial  troops,  were  approaching,  and,  in  a  council  of  war.  Bacon 
and  his  followers  resolved  to  burn  Jamestown.  The  torch  was  applied  just  as  the  niglit 
shadows  came  over  the  village,  and  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning  upon  the  smoking  ruins  of 
the  first  English  town  built  in  America.  Naught  remained  standing  but  a  few  chimneys  and 
the  church  tower,  that  solitary  monument  which  now  attracts  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  traveler. 

'  Nathaniel  Bacon  vas  a  native  of  Suffolk.  Ho  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession  in  London.  He 
went  to  Virginia,  where  his  high  character  for  virtue  and  integrity  soon  procured  him  a  seat  in  the  council. 
He  purchased  a  plantation  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Richmond.  Handsome  in  person,  eloquent  in 
speech,  and  thoroughly  accomplished,  he  acquired  great  popularity ;  and  when  he  propanod  to  lead  the 
young  men  of  the  settlement  against  the  murderous  Indians,  he  had  many  adherents.  In  defiance  of  the 
wrath  of  the  jealous  Berkeley,  ho  headed  an  expedition.  The  governor  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and  his 
followers  rebels.  Bacon  was  successfully  beating  back  the  Indians  on  one  side,  and  the  governor's  adher- 
ents on  the  other,  when  death,  from  a  severe  disease,  closed  his  career.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  what  ho 
had  begun,  his  memory  would  have  been  cherished  as  a  patriot^  instead  of  being  clouded  with  the  stigma 
of  the  insurgent.     He  died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Green,  in  Gloucester  county,  October  1,  1676. 

'  Bancroft,  ii.,  222. 

'  This  was  the  first  time  that  English  troope  were  sent  to  America  to  suppress  republicanism.     The 
same  determined  spirit  prevailed  which,  a  century  later,  made  all  the  Anglo-American  colonies  Mil  the  arm 
of  defiance  against  the  armies  and  navies  of  Great  Britain,  when  sent  here  '*  to  bum  our  towns,  ravage  ou 
coasts,  and  eat  out  the  substance  of  the  people." 
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Leaving  the  smoking  ruins  behind,  Bacon  pushed  forward  with  his  little  army  to  drive 
the  Royalists  from  Virginia ;  but  the  malaria  from  the  low  lands  infused  its  poison  into  his 
•  October,     veins,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  York  River  that  brave  patriot  died.«     His 

^^^^'  death  was  a  blow  of  unutterable  evil  to  his  followers,  for  no  other  man  could  wear 
the  mantle  of  his  influence.  The  fugitive  governor  returned  to  the  Middle  Plantation  in 
triumph,  and  began  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  principal  insurgents.  Twenty  were 
hanged/  and  others  were  on  their  way  to  the  gallows,  when  the  Assembly  implored  that 
"  he  would  spill  no  more  blood.*'  Berkeley  yielded  ;  but  the  fines,  confiscations,  and  other 
punishments  continued.  He  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  which  rule  begot  him  many  enemies 
at  home.'  He  was  soon  recalled,  and  went  to  England,  but  died  before  he  obtained  an  audi- 
ence with  his  king.* 

As  briefly  as  perspicuity  would  allow,  I  have  sketched  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  gradual  development  of  that  spirit  of  liberty  which  spoke  out  so  boldly, 
and  acted  with  so  much  decision  and  power  there,  in  the  incipient  and  progressive  stages  of 
the  War  for  Independence.  We  have  seen  the  republican  tree  spring  up  and  flourish  on  the 
banks  of  tho  James  River,  until  its  branches  overspread  a  wide  region,  and  sheltered  thou- 
sands of  freemen  who,  a  hundred  years  before  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed, were  ready  to  forswear  allegiance  to  the  British  monarch,  unless  he  should  virtually 
recognize  their  sovereignty  as  a  people.  In  the  struggle  between  monarchy  and  republican- 
ism, represented  by  Berkeley  and  Bacon,  we  have  seen  the  capital  of  the  new  state,  afler  an 
existence  of  seventy  years,  reduced  to  ashes,  never  to  be  restored.  For  a  century  and  three 
quarters  it  has  been  a  desolation.  The  green  grass,  the  waving  corn,  and  the  golden  wheat 
now  cover  the  earth  where  streets  and  lanes  were  trodden  by  Smith  and  Gosnold,  Newport, 
Gates  and  Berkeley,  Powhatan  and  Pocahontas,  and  a  host  of  Englishmen,  whose  spirits 
seem  to  have  taken  root  in  the  soil,  and  multiplied  a  thousand-fold — whose  scattered  bones, 
like  dragons  teeth  sown  upon  the  land,  seem  to  have  germinated  and  sent  up  fuU-armed 
heroes.  Nothing  remains  of  the  past  but  this  old  tower  and  these  broken  tombs,  among 
which  we  have  sat  while  pondering  the  antecedents  of  the  present.  We  will  close  the 
chronicle  for  a  while,  and,  taking  a  glance  at  later  Revolutionary  events  here,  hasten  away 
to  Williamsburg — ^the  **  Middle  Plantation" — the  second  capital  of  Virginia. 

*  Among  those  who  suffered  were  Colonel  Hansford ;  Captains  Carver,  Farlow,  and  Wilford ;  Major 
Cheeseman ;  William  Drummond  (former  governor  of  Carolina),  and  Colonel  Richard  Lawrence.  Colonel 
Hansford  was  the  first  native  of  Virginia  who  died  on  the  gallows,  and  he  has  been  justly  termed  the  first 
martyr  to  American  liberty.     This  civil  war  cost  the  colony  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

*  Afraid  of  popular  enlightenment,  Berkeley  would  not  allow  a  printing-press  in  Virginia.  To  speak  ill 
of  him,  or  any  of  his  friends,  was  punished  as  a  crime  by  whipping,  or  a  fine ;  to  speak,  write,  or  publish 
any  thing  in  mitigation  or  favor  of  the  rebellion  or  rebels,  was  made  a  misdemeanor,  and,  if  thrice  repeated, 
was  evidence  of  treason. — ^Henning's  Statutet  of  VirginiOj  ii.,  385. 

'  Berkeley  was  much  censured  in  England,  and  those  censures  affected  him  greatly.  His  brother.  Lord 
Berkeley,  declared  that  the  unfavorable  report  of  the  commissioners  caused  the  death  of  Sir  William. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  I  lookM,  and  thought  the  quiet  of  the  scene 

An  emblem  of  the  peace  that  yet  shall  be, 
When,  o^or  earth^s  continents  and  isles  between, 

The  noise  of  war  shall  cease  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  married  nations  dwell  in  harmony ; 
When  millions,  crouching  in  the  dust  to  one, 

No  more  shall  beg  their  lives  on  bended  knee. 
Nor  the  black  stake  be  dressed,  nor  in  the  sun 
The  o'er-laborM  captive  toil,  and  wish  his  life  were  done/^ 

BaTANT. 

N  hour  before  meridian  I  led  the  old  church-yard  at  Jamestown,  and  saun- 
tered along  the  pebbly  shore  back  to  the  little  punt  in  which  I  was  to  reach 
the  main  land.     I  picked  up  two  or  three  Jamestotcn  diamonds^  and  a 
small  brass  key  of  antique  form,  which  lay  among  the  pebbles,  and  then  left 
that  interesting  spot,  perhaps  forever.     The  day  was  very  warm,  and  ] 
was  glad  to  get  within  the  shadow  of  the  pine  forests  which  skirt  the  road 
almost  the  whole  way  from  Jamestown  to  Williamsburg,  a  distance  of  four  miles  and  a  half 
Not  a  leaf  stirred  upon  the  trees,  and  the  silence  of  solitude  prevailed,  for  the  insects  had 
gone  to  their  winter  repose,  and  the  birds  had  finished  their  summer  carols. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Jamestown,  I  crossed  the  Powhatan  Creek,  a  sluggish  stream 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  James  River  through  a  fen  in  the  rear  of  Jamestown  Island. 
On  its  northern  bank,  a  few  yards  from  the  road,  are  the  remains  of  a  fortification,  which 
was  thrown  up  by  Cornwallis  in  the  summer  of  1781.  The  embankments  and  ditches  are 
very  prominent.  Neighborhood  tradition  calls  them  the  remnant  of  Powhatan's  fort.  In 
this  vicinity  two  engagements  took  place  between  the  Royalists  and  Republicans  in  June 
and  July,  1781.  The  first  occurred  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  one  of  which  makes  a  cir- 
cuit to  the  Chickahominy,  the  other  leads  to  Williamsburg.  The  place  is  known  in  history 
as  Spencer's  Ordinary,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  man  named  Spencer  kept  a  tavern 
at  the  forks.     Let  us  see  what  the  pen  of  history  has  recorded. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Cornwallis  lef^  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  and  marched  into 
Virginia,  to  join  the  invading  forces  under  Phillips  and  Arnold  at  Petersburg.  After  at- 
tempts to  capture  stores  in  the  heart  of  Virginia,  and  finding  the  forces  of  La  Fayette. 
Wayne,  and  Steuben  rapidly  increasing,  the  earl  thought  it  prudent  to  return  toward  the 
sea-shore.  He  accordingly  retreated  to  Richmond,  and  from  thence  across  the  Chickahom- 
iny to  Williamsburg  and  Jamestown,  and  then  down  the  James  River  to  Portsmouth,  op- 
posite Norfolk.  From  the  stables  and  pastures  of  the  planters  he  took  the  fine  horses  which 
they  had  refused  to  Greene,^  and  well  mounted  his  cavalry.  In  his  retreat  he  was  closely 
pursued,  and  greatly  annoyed  by  La  Fayette  and  Wayne,  with  about  four  thousand  men." 

Cornwallis   reached  Williamsburg  on  the  25lh  of  June.*     Informed  that  the 
Americans  had  some  boats  and  stores  on  the  Chickahominy  River,  he  sent  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Simcoc,  with  his  Rangers,  and  a  company  of  Yagers,  under  Major  Armstrong  and 
Captain  Ewald,  to  destroy  them,  and  to  collect  all  the  cattle  they  could  find.'    La  Fayette, 

^  Greene,  then  in  command  of  the  Southern  army,  had  left  Steuben  in  Virginia  to  collect  troops,  horses, 
and  stores,  and  send  them  to  him  at  the  South. 

'  There  were  2100  regulars,  of  which  number  1500  were  veteran  troops,  who  had  experienced  service 
at  the  North. 

'  Simcoe  found  but  little  to  destroy  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  returning,  halted  at  Dandridge's,  within 
tbreo  miles  of  the  Diesokong  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Chiokahominy.    The  next  morning  they  marched  to 

ir.  K 
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with  great  citcumBpectioD,  had  kept  about  a  score  of  milei  in  the  rear  of  the  loyal  army 
while  punuiDg  Cornwallis.     He  was  at  Tyre's  plantation,  about  twenty  milei  from  Will- 
iamsbuTg,  whoa  informed  of  Simcoe's  expedition,  and  immediately  detached  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Percival  Butler,  a  brave  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  to  intercept  that  partisan 
on  his  return.'     Butler's  detachment  consisted  of  a  corps  of  Continental  troops,  two  rifie 
corps,  under  Majors  Call  and  Willis,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  horsemen,  undei 
Major  M'Pherson.     Simcoe  accomplished  his  purpose  without  opposition,  and  was  hasten- 
ing back  to  Williamsburg  with  a  quantity  of  cattle  procured  frotn  the  planters,  when  be 
was  overtaken  at  Spencer's  Ordinary  fay  M'Pherson  and  bis  dragoons,  and  a  very  severe 
skirmish  ensued.     Both  parties  were  ignorant  of  the  real  strength  of  each  other,  and  maneu- 
vered with  caution.      Simcoe  believed  the  whole  force  of  La  Fayette  to  be  near,  and  But- 
ler supposed  his  detachment  was  fighting  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Comwallis's  army. 
The  approach  of  the  Americans  was  first  discovered  by  trumpeter  Barney,  of  the  Queen's 
Hangers,  who  was  stationed  as  a  vidette  on  an 
eminence  about  halfway  between  Lee's  farm  and 
the  road  along  which  the  patriots  were  approach- 
ing.    A  body  of  cavalry,  under  Captain  Shank, 
were  then  dismounted  at  Lee's  farm,  where  they 
were  foraging.    Barney  galloped  toward  Spenuer'a, 
and  this  averted  the  blow  which  might  have  fallen 
fatally  upon  the  dismounted  cavalry  at  Lee's,  if 
they  had  been  seen  by  the  Americans.     The  lat- 
ter, perceiving  the  direction  of  the  vidette's  flight, 
and  concluding  he  was  retreating  to  his  corps, 
pushed  on   toward  Spencer's.     The  dragoons  at 
Lee's  immediately  mounted,  and,  dashing  throufcb 
the  wood,  made  a  furious  charge  upon  the  right 
flank   of  the   Americans.     In  this  onset  Major 
M'Pherson  was  thrown  from  his  horse  by  Sergeant 
Wright  of  the  B-angers,  and  so  severely  hurt  that 
be  did  not  again  engage  in  the  conflict.     The 
belligerents  swept  on  beyond  him,  too  intent  upon 
battle  to  stop  for  prisoners,  and  his  life  and  liberty 
were  spared. 

The  infantry  and  rifle  corps  under  Simcoe  were 
now  brought  into  action.  Butler's  riflemen  had  also  reached  the  scene  of  conflict.  The 
fence  on  each  side  of  the  road  had  been  thrown  down  by  Simcoe  early  in  the  morning,  to 
allow  greater  freedom  for  his  troops.  The  action  became  general  and  fierce  within  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  of  Spencer's.  Simcoe  toon  perceived  that  he  could  not  win  a  victory  hy 
fair  fighting,  and  turned  his  attention  to  stratagem.     While  Captain  Althonae  with  the 


ifae  creek,  repwred  the  bridge  sofGcieuUy  to  pa.-<s  over,  and  then  otterty  destrajed  it.  Tbsj  tt 
Cooper's  Mills,  nearly  twenty  milea  from  Willianuburg.  Simcoe  was  aaiiouH  concerning  his  saTety,  for  be 
coold  not  gain  a  word  of  retisbia  inrormation  respecting  La  Fayette's  mavements.  He  promiMd  a'greal 
reward  to  a  Whig  to  go  to  the  marquis's  camp  snd  return  with  inrormalion  by  the  next  morning,  when  hi) 
clelaohment  should  march.  The  Whig  went;  but  instead  of  returning  wilb  inrormalion  for  Simcoe,  he  piloted 
Wsyne,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  tho  place  of  Ibe  Rangers'  encampment.  The  fires  were  yet  hamiDg, 
bur  the  coveted  prize  had  departed  an  hour  before. — See  Simcoc's  Mililary  Journal. 

'  Lieutenant-colonel  Bntler  was  Morgan's  second  in  command  at  Sarstogs. 

Noix. — The  letters  in  the  above  map  have  reference  as  fallows  :  A,  American  infantry ;  B,  Anwrieaa 
cavalry  i  C,  the  Qoeen's  Rangers  hailing  at  the  forks  of  tbe  rood^  D,  the  liangert  in  line,  prepared  for 
attack ;  E,  the  cavalry  of  the  Queen's  Rangen,  foraging  at  Lee's  fann  ;  F,  the  British  oavalry,  uid  B,  the 
American  cavalry,  contending  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle ;  G,  the  Rangers  after  tbe  battle ;  ud  H,  I, 
the  line  of  retreat  back  to  the  road  near  Spencer's ;  K,  tnucpeter  Barney,  when  he  Aral  disoovered  the 
Americans  and  gave  the  alarm ;  L,  the  Yagers,  commanded  chiefly  by  Ewald ;  M,  a  three-poander  arar 
5pi>ncer'sj  N,  Captain  Althonse  with  British  rillettten 
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riflemen,  and  Captain  Ewald  with  the  Yagers,  were  engaged  in  fierce  conflict  with  the 
corps  of  Call  and  Willis,  he  moved  the  whole  hody  of  his  mounted  Rangers  to  an  eminence 
near  Lee's,  displayed  them  imposingly  in  full  view  of  the  Americans  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  withdrew  them.  This  maneuver,  as  was  intended,  deceived  the  patriots.  The  march 
of  Simcoe  was  concealed  from  them  by  intervening  hills  and  woods,  and  they  did  not  sus- 
pect the  party  thus  displayed  to  be  that  partisan's  Rangers.  They  believed  them  to  be  the 
front  of  a  more  formidable  force  deploying  in  the  rear,  preparatory  to  a  general  charge.  At 
the  same  moment  a  three-pounder,  which  had  been  stationed  upon  the  hill  (M,  in  the  plan), 
near  Spencer's,  was  discharged ;  and,  while  its  echoes  were  booming  over  the  country,  Shank, 
with  his  cavalry,  made  another  furious  attack  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Republicans,  now 
gathered  more  compactly  in  the  road  and  the  adjacent  fields,  a  short  distance  from  Spencer's.' 

The  idea  that  Cornwallis  was  advancing  with  artillery  alarmed  the  Americans,  and, 
when  Shank  made  his  charge,  they  fell  back  in  confusion  upon  the  reserve  corps  of  Conti- 
nentals in  the  rear,  and  the  battle  ended.  Simcoe  was  quite  as  much  afraid  of  the  advance 
of  La  Fayette  and  his  force  to  the  support  of  Butler,  as  was  the  latter  of  the  appearance 
of  Cornwallis.  He  immediately  formed  his  corps  in  retreating  order,  and  pushed  on  toward 
Williamsburg.  Butler  thought  it  imprudent  to  follow  them  ;  for  he  was  informed  that 
Cornwallis,  on  hearing  the  first  fire,  commenced  a  march,  with  a  strong  force,  to  the  sup- 
port of  Simcoe.  Neither  party  could  fairly  claim  a  victory,  though  both  parties  did  so.  X^ 
was  a  sort  of  drawn  battle.     The  Americans  returned  to  Tyre's  plantation. 

So  widely  different  are  the  oflicial  accounts  of  the  numbers  lost  in  this  engagement  that 
it  is  difiicult  to  ascertain  the  truth.  La  Fayette  states  the  loss  of  the  British  at  sixty 
killed  and  one  hundred  wounded,  while  Cornwallis  says  that  only  three  oflicers  and  thirty 
privates  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  latter  also  states  that  three  American  officers  and 
twenty-eight  privates  were  taken  prisoners.  The  number  of  the  Americans  killed  has  never 
been  named  by  our  writers.  Simcoe  says,  *'  It  is  certain  they  had  a  great  many  killed  and 
wounded,  exclusive  of  prisoners ;"  but  this  was  merely  conjecture.  He  also  says  that  his 
own  groom  was  the  only  prisoner  secured  by  the  Americans,  the  bat-men  at  Lee's,  who 
were  captured  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  having  been  rescued,  except  the  groom. 
Cornet  Jones,  a  promising  young  officer  of  the  Rangers,  who  was  killed,  was  greatly  be 
loved,  and  was  buried  at  Williamsburg,  the  next  day,  with  military  honors.* 

At  this  time.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  having  received  some  intercepted  letters  written  by 
Washington,  in  which  a  plan  for  attacking  New  York  was  divulged,*  became  alarmed  for 
his  safety.  He  accordingly  made  a  requisition  upon  Cornwallis  for  a  portion  of  his  troops 
to  be  sent  immediately  to  New  York.  The  earl,  supposing  himself  too  weak,  after  com- 
plying with  this  requisition,  to  remain  at  Williamsburg,  resolved  to  retire  to  Portsmouth, 
near  Norfolk.  He  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Williamsburg  on  the  4th  of  July,*  ^ 
and  marched  for  Jamestown  Island.     He  disposed  of  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  as 

'  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  226-236.     Lee's  Memoin  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department,  p.  298-301. 

'  The  expression  '*  buried  with  military  honors"  is  often  used,  but,  I  apprehend,  often  without  a  clear 
understand in<^  of  its  purport.  The  general  reader  may  be  interested  in  knowing  in  what  consist  *^  military 
honors"  in  the  sense  here  used.  The  rules  generally  adopted  are  as  follows :  The  funeral  of  a  commander' 
in-chief  is  saluted  with  three  rounds  of  1 1  pieces  of  cannon,  4  battalions,  and  6  squadrons ;  that  of  a  lieu^ 
tenant  general  with  three  rounds  of  9  pieces  of  cannon,  3  battalions,  and  4  squadrons ;  that  of  a  major  gen- 
eral  with  three  rounds  of  7  pieces  of  cannon,  1  battalion,  and  2  squadrons  ;  that  of  colonel  by  his  own  bat- 
talion (or  an  equal  number  by  detachment),  with  three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  lieutenant  colonel 
by  300  men  and  ofBcers,  with  three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  major  by  200  men  and  officers,  with 
three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  captain  by  his  own  company,  or  70  rank  and  file,  with  three  rounds 
of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  lieutenant  by  a  lieutenant,  1  sergeant,  1  drummer,  1  fifer,  and  36  rank  and  file, 
with  three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  an  ensign  by  1  ensign,  1  sergeant,  1  drummer,  and  27  rank  and 
file,  with  three  rounds  of  small-arms;  that  of  a  sergeant  by  1  sergeant  and  10  rank  and  file,  with  three 
rounds  of  small-arms;  that  of  a  corporal,  musician,  private  man,  drummer,  or  fifer  by  1  sergeant  and  13 
rank  and  file,  with  three  rounds  of  small-arms.  The  pall  is  supported  by  officers  of  the  same  rank  as  that 
of  the  deceased  ;  if  that  number  can  not  be  had,  officers  next  in  seniority  are  to  supply  their  place. 

'  These  letters,  written  by  Washington  for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  have  bec«* 
noticed  on  page  781,  vol.  i. 
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to  cover  the  ford,  and  the  Queen's  Rangers  crossed  over  to  the  island  the  same  evening. 
The  two  succeeding  days  were  employed  in  passing  over  the  baggage  of  the  army. 

La  Fayette  was  exceedingly  active  and  vigilant.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  by  Lieu- 
lenant-colonel  Mercer,  who  had  been  sent  to  reconnoiter,  that  Cornwallis  had  left  Williams- 
burg, he  moved  forward  and  encamped  within  nine  miles  of  Jamestown.  Upon  the  activity 
and  skill  of  Wayne  the  marquis  relied  with  confidence.  America  had  no  truer  or  braver 
officers  in  the  field  than  the  "  French  game-cock"  and  "  Mad  Anthony."  The  marquis, 
who  had  steadily  pursued  the  earl  from  Richmond,  but  always  avoiding  a  general  engage- 
ment, now  resolved  to  fall  upon  his  rear,  when  the  main  body  should  have  passed  over  to 
Jamestown  Island.  Cornwallis  suspected  this  design,  and  prepared  for  the  emergency.  He 
encamped  the  greater  portion  of  his  army  on  the  main  land,  as  compactly  as  possible,  and 
sheltered  from  view  by  a  dense  pine  forest.  He  also  cast  up  a  fortification  on  the  right  bank 
of  Powhatan  Creek,  by  the  Williamsburg  road,  the  remains  of  which,  I  have  just  mentioned, 
are  still  very  prominent.  He  allowed  but  a  few  soldiers  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood  ;  deployed  those  on  the  island  to  the  best  advantage  ;  drew  in  his  light  out- 
guards  ;  suB^ered  his  pickets  to  be  insulted  ;  and,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  gave  the  im- 
pression that  only  his  rear-guard  was  upon  the  main.  These  maneuvers  of  Cornwallis,  and 
abounding  false  intelligence,  completely  deceived  La  Fayette,  and  caused  him  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  British,  a  step  which  involved  his  whole  army  in  imminent  peril. 

La  Fayette  and  his  troops  were  at  Green  Spring  plantation*  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  July.A  At  sunrise,  the  whole  country  was  enveloped  in  a  fog ;  at  noon,  an  un- 
clouded sun  poured  down  its  almost  vertical  rays  with  fierce  intensity.  Assured  that 
only  the  rear-guard  of  Cornwallis's  army  remained  ofi*  the  island,  the  marquis  moved  from 
Green  Spring,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them.  Tbif 
late  hour  was  judiciously  chosen  ;  the  heat  was  less  oppressive,  and,  if  deceived  concerning 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  on  the  main  land,  the  night-shadows  would  favor  a  retreat.  In 
front  of  Green  Spring  mansion,  and  extending  to  the  Williamsburg  road  from  the  lower  ford 
of  the  Chickahominy,  where  I  crossed,  was  low,  sunken  ground,  and  a  morass  bridged  by 
a  causeway  of  logs.  Over  this,  in  narrow  files,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  make  their 
way,  and  it  was  almost  {ive  o'clock  before  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  British  outposts  La 
Fayette  detached  Wayne,  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  to  make  the  attack.  His  ad- 
vanced guard  consisted  of  the  rifie  corps  of  Call  and  Willis,  and  a  patrol  of  dragoons.  These 
were  followed  by  the  cavalry  of  Armand*s*  and  Mercer's  troops,  led  by  Major  M'Pherson, 


*  Sec  page  240. 

'  Charles  Armand,  marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  ,was  a  French  odicer  in  the  Continental  army,  who  had  been 

^^^    ten  years  in  military  service  before  he  came  to  this  coan- 
y^  ^^y    try.     On  the  10th  of  May,  1777,  Congress  gave  him  the 

/    v'^^i/'^^i^^^!^^-'^^^     commission  of  colonel,  and  authorized  him  to  raise  a  corps 
J^^^^^^^A^^ w  ^'^A^^^ ^^^  ^^    of  Frenchmen,  in  number  not  exceeding  two  hundred  men 
/^ \^  l^,^^^      He  was  a  zealous  and  spirited  officer,  and  did  good  service 

^^^  throughout  the  war.     He  was  with  La  Fayette  in  New 

Jersey,  after  the  battle  of  Red  Bank,  in  the  fall  of  1777,  and  the  next  year  was  actively  engaged  in  West- 
chester county,  New  York,  in  opposition  to  the  corps  of  Simeoe  and  Emerick,  and  the  Loyalists  under  Bare- 
more.  The  latter  was  captured  by  Armand,  who,  at  one  time,  had  his  quarters  at  a  house  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  St.  John's  College,  at  Fordham.  He  was  stationed  at  Ridgefield,  in  Conneoticot, 
under  General  Robert  Howe,  in  the  summer  of  1779.  Belonging  to  his  corps  was  a  company  of  cavalry 
called  MarechautUe,*  whose  duties  appertained  chiefly  to  the  police  of  the  army.  Armaind's  corps,  ex- 
clusive of  this  company,  was  incovporated  with  Pulaski's  in  February,  1780.  Armand  was  with  the  army 
under  Gates  at  Clermont,  near  Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  directed  by  that  general  to  form  an 
advance  attacking  party  in  the  night-march  against  Cornwallis  at  Camden.  He  censured  the  conduct  of 
hut  general  on  that  occasion  very  much.  **  I  will  not  say,"  he  remarked,  "  that  the  general  contemplated 
treason ;  but  I  will  say,  that  if  he  had  desired  to  betray  bis  army,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  judi- 

*  The  MariehatiuM  was  s  useful  corpa.  In  an  encampment,  it  waa  its  buaineas  to  patrol  the  camp  and  itt  ridni^,  for  the 
purpose  of  apprehending  dcaertcra,  tbierea,  riotera,  See.,  and  soldiers  who  should  be  found  riolatiDg  the  ru^  of  Uie  army. 
Strangers  wiUiout  passes  were  to  be  apprehended  by  them,  and  die  sutlers  in  the  army  were  under  the  control  of  die  com- 
mander of  the  corps.  In  the  time  of  action  they  wen  to  patrol  tiie  roads  on  both  flanks  of  the  army  to  arrest  ftixttivea,  and  ap- 
prehend those  who  might  be  skulking  away. 
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who  had  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  his  unhorsing  at  Spencer's.  The  Continental  infantry, 
chiefly  Pennsylvania  troops,  under  Wayne,  supported  the  -whole.  La  Fayette,  with  nine 
hundred  Continentals  and  some  militia,  halted  after  crossing  the  morass,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  support  Wayne,  if  necessary.  Steuben,  with  the  main  body  of  the  militia,  remained  as 
a  reserve  at  Green  Spring. 

Afler  moving  about  a  mile,  the  van  patrol  were  attacked  by  some  of  the  enemy's  Yagers, 
and  the  riflemen  and  militia  commenced  the  attack  upon  the  British  pickets  at  about  five 
o'clock.  A  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  cavalry  made  a  furious 
charge,  and  the  pickets  were  driven  within  their  lines  in  great  confusion  and  with  consider- 
able loss.  The  British  outpost,  which  covered  and  concealed  the  main  body  of  the  royal 
army,  was  now  assailed  by  the  riflemen,  who  were  stationed  in  a  ditch,  near  a  rail  fence. 
They  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  M'Pherson  and  Mercer,  and  terribly  galled  the 
Yagers  who  garrisoned  the  point  assailed,  yet  without  driving  them  from  their  position. 
The  assailants  were  speedily  joined  by  two  battalions  of  Continental  infantry,  one  under 
Major  Gal  van,  and  another  under  Major  Willis,  of  Connecticut,  supported  by  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Savage.  The  Americans  felt  certain  of  victory, 
and  were  about  to  leave  the  ditch  and  engage  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,  when  more 
than  two  thousand  of  the  royal  troops  were  led  from  their  concealment  into  action  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Yorke  on  the  right,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas  on  the  lefl.  The  brigade 
of  the  latter  consisted  of  the  forty  third,  seventy-sixth,  and  eightieth  regiments,  the  flower 
of  Cornwallis's  army.  Yorke  soon  put  to  flight  the  American  militia  on  the  right ;  but,  on 
the  left,  the  riflemen,  cavalry,  and  the  Pennsylvania  infantry  sustained  the  unequal  conflict 
with  great  bravery.  Superior  numbers,  however,  overmatched  skill  and  courage,  and  the 
Americans,  after  a  sanguinary  battle  of  ten  minutes,  gave  way  ;  first  the  riflemen,  then  the 
cavalry,  and  finally  the  whole  body  of  infantry  retreated  in  confusion  upon  Wayne's  line, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  compact  order  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  present  residence  of 
Mr.  Coke. 

Wayne  now  perceived  the  whole  breadth  of  Cornwallis's  stratagem,  and  the  imminence  ol 
the  danger  which  surrounded  his  troops. .  Already  strong  detachments  were  rapidly  outflank- 
ing him  and  gaining  his  rear,  while  a  solid  body  of  veterans  were  confronting  him.  It  was  a 
moment  of  great  peril.  To  retreat  would  be  certain  destruction  to  his  troops  ;  a  false  move- 
ment would  involve  the  whole  in  ruin.  Wayne's  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him,  and^ 
in  moments  of  greatest  danger,  his  judgment  seemed  the  most  acute  and  faithful.  He  now 
instantly  conceived  a  bold  movement,  but  one  full  of  peril.     He  ordered  the  trumpeters  to 

cious  coarse."  Armand  was  dissatisfied  with  the  promotions  in  the  army,  for  he  perceived  no  chance  for 
himself  to  advance,  yet  he  continued  in  faitbfal  service.  He  went  to  France  in  February,  ITSl-^  to  procure 
clothing  and  accoutrements,  but  came  back  again  in  time  to  join  the  army  before  Yorktown  in  October  of 
that  year.  On  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Washington,  who  knew  his  worth,  Congress  gave  Colonel 
Armand  the  commission  of  brigadier  general  in  the  spring  of  1783.  He  returned  to  France  in  1784.  In 
a  letter  to  Rochambeau,  written  in  May  of  that  year,  Washington  strongly  recommended  General  Armand  a« 
worthy  of  promotion  in  his  own  country.  He  was  married,  in  1 786,  to  a  weUthy  lady,  belonging  to  an  ancient 
family,  and  on  that  occasion  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington,  inviting  him  to  come  to  Europe  and  partake 
of  the  hospitalities  of  his  home.  In  his  reply,  Washington  remarked,  **  I  must  confess  I  was  a  little  pleased, 
if  not  surprised,  to  find  yon  think  quite  like  an  American  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  and  domestic  felicity ; 
for,  in  my  estimation,  more  permanent  and  genuine  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  sequestered  walks  of 
connubial  life  than  in  the  giddy  rounds  of  promiscuous  pleasure,  or  the  more  tumultuous  and  imposing  scenes 
of  successful  ambition.     This  sentiment  will  account  in  a  degree  for  my  not  making  a  visit  to  Europe." 

General  Armand  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  in  his  own  country,  and  became  a 
prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  for  a  time,  in  1789.  He  participate  in  the  sanguinary  scenes  in  La  Vend^,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  French  Revolution.  Sick  when  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  reached  him, 
it  produced  a  powerful  eflfect  upon  his  weakened  system.  A  crisis  in  his  malady  was  induced,  and,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1793,  he  expired.  He  was  buried  privately,  by  moonlight;  but  his  remains  were  disin- 
lerred  by  the  Revolutionists  within  a  month  afterward,  and  the  papers  inhumed  with  him  revealed  the  names 
of  associates,  some  of  whom  were  afterward  guillotined.  General  Armand  was  of  middle  size,  dark  com- 
plexion, urbane  in  deportment,  polished  in  manners,  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  speaker,  and  a  practiced 
marksman.     He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  his  opponents  were  not  his  enemieff. 
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sound  a  charge,  and,  with  a  full- voiced  shout,  his  whole  force,  cavalry,  riflemen,  and  infant- 
ry, dashed  forward  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  lead  and  iron,  and  smote  the  British 
line  with  ball,  bayonet,  and  cutlass  so  fiercely,  that  it  recoiled  in  amazement.  La  Fayette, 
who  had  personally  reconnoitered  the  British  camp  from  a  tongue  of  land  near  the  present 
Jamestown  landing,  perceived  the  peril  of  Wayne,  and  immediately  drew  up  a  line  of  Con- 
tinentals half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  scene  of  conflict,  to  cover  a  retreat  if  Wayne  should 
attempt  it.  When  the  latter  saw  this,  and  perceived  the  flanking  parties  of  the  enemy 
halting  or  retrograding,  he  sounded  a  retreat,  and  in  good  order  his  brave  band  fell  back 
upon  La  Fayette's  line.  Never  was  a  desperate  maneuver  better  planned  or  more  success- 
fully executed.  Upon  that  single  cast  of  the  die  depended  the  safety  of  his  corps.  It  was 
a  winning  one  for  the  moment,  and  the  night-shadows  coming  on,  the  advantage  gained 
was  made  secure. 

Cornwallis  was  astonished  and  perplexed  by  the  charge  and  retreat.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  whole  movement,  made  him  view  the  maneuver  as  a  lure  to  draw  him  into 
an  ambuscade ;  and,  instead  of  pursuing  the  Republicans,  he  called  in  his  detachments, 
«ju1t9,     crossed  over  to  Jamestown  Island  during  the  evening,  and  three  days  afterward^ 

^"^^i.  crossed  the  James  River  with  the  largest  portion  of  his  troops,  and  proceeded  by 
easy  marches  to  Portsmouth.*  The  other  portion  of  his  army,  pursuant  to  General  Clin- 
ton's requisition,  embarked  in  transports  for  New  York.'  In  this  action,  according  to  La 
Fayette,  the  Americans  lost  one  hundred  and  eighteen  men' .  (including  ten  officers),  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners;  also  the  .ivo  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  on  the  field,  the  horses  attached  to  them  having  been  killed.  The  British  loss  wait 
five  officers  wounded,  and  seventy-five  privates  killed  and  wounded.* 

The  Americans,  under  La  Fayette,  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg  nntil  the 
arrival  of  the  combined  armies,  nearly  two  months  aflerward,  on  their  way  to  besiege  Corn- 
wallis at  Yorktown. 
k  Dec.  20,         I  arrived  at  Williamsburg  at  noon,b  and  proceeded  immediately  to  search  out 

^^8*  the  interesting  localities  of  that  ancient  and  earliest  incorporated  town  in  Virginia. 
They  are  chiefly  upon  the  main  street,  a  broad  avenue  pleasantly  shaded,  and  almost  as 
quiet  as  a  rural  lane.  I  first  took  a  hasty  stroll  upon  the  spacious  green  in  front  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College,  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  America  except  Harvard  University.' 
The  entrance  to  the  green  is  flanked  by  stately  live  oaks,  cheering  the  visitor  in  winter  with 
their  evergreen  foliage.  In  the  center  of  the  green  stands  the  mutilated  statue  of  Lord 
Botetourt,  the  best  beloved  of  the  colonial  governors.  This  statue  was  erected  in  the  old 
capital  in  1774,  and  in  1797  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position.  I  did  not  make  a 
sketch  of  it,  because  a  student  at  the  college  promised  to  hand  me  one  made  by  his  own 

^  Lieuteoant-colonel  Tarleton  and  his  legion  were  dispatched  on  the  9th  to  New  London,  in  Bedford 
county,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  distant,  to  destroy  some  stores  destined  for  Greene's  army  at  the  South, 
said  to  be  in  that  district.  Tarleton,  with  his  usual  celerity,  passed  through  Petersburgh  the  same  evening, 
and  pushed  forward  toward  the  Blue  Ridge.  He  was  disappointed,  for  he  could  find  no  magazines  of 
stores.  He  was  also  informed  that  Greene  was  besieging  Ninety-Six,  and  suocessfuUy  reconquering  the 
districts  over  which  the  British  had  marched  victoriously.  He  returned  toward  the  sea-board,  and  rejoined 
Cornwallis  at  Sufiblk  on  the  24th.     The  whole  army  then  proceeded  to  Portsmouth. 

'  Before  they  lei^  Hampton  Roads,  Cornwallis  received  orders  to  retain  these  troops,  and  occupy  some 
df^fensible  position  in  Virginia. 

'  Stedman  says  (ii.,  395)  the  American  loss  "  amounted  to  about  three  hundred."  That  officer  (who 
belonged  to  the  surgeon's  staff)  was  with  Cornwallis  at  Jamestown.  He  gives  the  whole  number  of  the 
British  loss  at  seventy-five. 

*  Marshall,  i.,  439,  440;  Stedman,  ii.,  394,  395;  Girardin;  Simcoe's  Journal;  Howison. 

*  William  and  Mary  College  was  founded  in  1692,  and  the  sovereigns  whose  name  it  bears  granted 
the  corporation  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment.  In  1693  the  building  was  erected.  It  is 
of  brick,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  one  hundred  students.  For  its  support  a  penny  a  pound  dn^ 
on  certain  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  allowed,  also  a  small  duty  on  liquors 
imported,  and  furs  and  skins  exported.  From  these  resources  it  received  ample  support.  It  was  former- 
ly allowed  a  representation  in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  There  is  now  a  law  school  connected  with  the 
institution. 
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pencil  before  I  left  the  place.     He  neglected  to  do  (o,  and  thcreCire  I  can  give  nothing  pie- 

torially  of  "  the   good  Goveniot  Botetourt,"'   the 

predecessor  of  Dunmore.  ^     _^ 

I  next  visited  the  lemaina  of  the  palace  of  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  last  royal  governor  of  Virginia.  It 
i«  situated  at'  the  head  of  a  broad  and  beautiful 
court,  eiteniiing  northward  from  the  main  street, 
in  front  of  the  City  Hotel,  The  palace  was  con- 
structed of  brick.  The  center  building  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire,  while  occupied  by  the  „  „_  ,  ,. 
French  troops  immediately  alter  the  surrender  ol 

Cornwallis  at  Yorbtown.      It  was  seveDty-four  feet  long  and  sixty-eight  feet  wide,  and  oo- 

oupied  the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  Governor  Spottawood,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 

century.     Attached  to  the  palace  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  beautifully 

laid  out  in  gardens,  parks,  carriage- ways,  and  a  bowling- 

•■  green.     Dunmore  imported  some  fine  linden-trees  from 

Scotland,  one  of  which,  still  in  existence,  is  one  of  the 

finest  specimens  of  that  tree  I  have  ever  seen.     In 

vice-regal  pomp  and  pageantry  Dunmore  attempted  to 

reign  among  the   plain  republicans  of  Virginia  ;    but 

his  day  of  grandeur  and  power  soon  passed  away,  and 

the  sun  of  his  official  glory  set  amid  darkest  clouds.    All 

that  remains  of  this  spacious  ediUce  are  the  two  wings 

seen  in  the  engraving  above  ;   the  one  on  the  right  was 

the  office,  the  one  on  the  lell  was  the  guard-house. 

A  little  eastward  of  Palace  Street  or  Court,  is  the 
public  square,  on  which  area  are  two  relies  of  the  olden 
UnNToH  UHUMH.  time,  Brenton  Church,  a  cruciform  structure  with  a 

steeple,*  and  the  old  Magazine,  an  octagon  building,  erected  during  the  administra-    ^ 
tion  of  Governor  Spottswood.'     The  aides  of  the  Utter  are  each  twelve  feet  in  hori- 

'  Narborne  Berkeley  (Baron  de  Botetoun)  ohtained  his  peerage  in  1764.  He  was  appoinled  Gotemoi 
of  Virginia,  in  ia\j,  1768,  to  succeed  GeDoral  Amheist.  Ho  arrived  at  Williamsbnrg  in  October,  and  wis 
received  with  every  dBmoa9lrB.lion  of  respect.  After  taking  the  oath  of  oflice,  and  swearing  in  the  mem- 
bera  of  bis  majesty's  council,  he  sapped  with  the  govsroment  dignitaries  at  Ibe  Raleigh  TaTem.  The  city 
wu  illumioated  during  the  evening,  and  balls  and  feitiritiei  suceMded.*  His  adminiatracioa  was  mild  and 
judicious.  He  died  at  Williamsburg  Octotier  1.^,  1770,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Murray,  earl  of  Dun- 
more. The  Tollowing  year  the  Assembly  resolved  to  erect  a  staloe  to  bis  memory,  which  was  accordingly 
done  in  1774. 

'  This  church  was  hnilt  at  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  was  the  finest  one  in  Amer- 
iea  at  that  lime.  Hugh  Jonas,  who  wrote  "  The  present  Slate  of  Virginia,"  &o.,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  licturiri  in  that  chareh,  speaks  of  it  as  "  nicely  regular  and  oonveoient,  and  adorned  as  the  but 
churches  in  Locdon."  I  was  informed  that  the  pew  of  Governor  Spottawood  remained  in  the  church  in 
its  original  character  uclil  within  a  few  years.  It  was  raised  from  the  floor  and  covered  with  a  canopy, 
and  upon  the  interior  was  his  name  in  gilt  leliers. 

•  In>ni>dainiig<mlhsacculaa.tliafDlIawlB|aIr,  nclul<gi,*BditiH(acciu.  Itlinpledframlha  "  Vlrglala  Oistlu,'' Qia 
Irat  LDdependrDt  pap^r  publUbed  io  VirflitU, 

Ail  B«ciiiTrvB. 

II*  cornea  I    HIb  ExckLLKMcT  comaa  Search  avBTj  (irden,  atrip  the  ihmbb^  bowarflL 

To  cboer  Vlrilnla'a  plaina  r  *"^  """  **•  P*"* """'  '""  '""""""l  fi™""  1 

Fill  Tonr  brtik  bowla,  IB  loval  aona,  '''•  •'^'"  •>•""■  Vf"  "ho  fragranl  km. 

And  iIdi  loaw  loftiHt  ilr^na.  *'"'  ^"^  IriiuDpluiil  lanraLi  crvwn  Ua  browa. 

Ealir  a^ffu  aiiJt  ftwtrm.  lanrata,  4c 
re  aoHpp'd  each  flowerj  bed , 


Son,  thl.  your 

boaal. 

luWa  Ibe  fa.o 

Tiinmph.DI 

■a\  TOi 

pera  i-ifUj  ro 

oud, 

>ke  TO' 

niiarab 

With 

,>>r.udwfa» 
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Kintal  extent.  Surroundiofc  it,  also  in  octagon  form,  ia  tt  maaaive  brick  wall,  which  wa« 
conHlructed  when  the  building  wu  erected. 
This  wall  is  somewhat  dilapidated,  as  seen 
iu  the  engraving.  The  building  wag  oc- 
cupied as  a  Baptist  meetiDg-house  when  I 
visited  WiUiamshuTg,  and  I  truet  it  may 
never  fall  before  the  hand  of  improvement, 
for  it  has  an  historical  value  in  the  mindi 
of  all  Americana.  The  events  which  hal- 
low it  will  be  noticed  presently. 

On  the  square  fronting  the  magazine  it 
the  court-house.      It  stands  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  capitol,  in  which  occurred  many 
interesting  events  connected  with  the  his- 
Th.  OLD  M«..iH..-  j^j^y  jjf  p^^  ^^^  f^j.  Independence.      The 

present  structure  was  erected  over  the  ashes  of  the  old  one,  which  was  burned  in  1832. 
Around  it  are  a  few  of  the  old  bricks,  half  buried  in  the  green  swatd,  and  these  comjiost: 
the  only  remains  of  the  Old  Capitol.'  While  leaning  against 
the  ancient  wall  of  the  old  magazine,  and,  in  the  shadow  of 
its  roof,  contemplating  the  events  which  cluster  that  locality 
with  glorious  associations,  I  almost  lost  cognizance  of  the 
present,  and  beheld  in  reverie  the  whole  pageantry  of  the 
past  march  in  review.  Here  let  us  consult  the  oracle  of 
history,  and  note  its  teachings. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  we  considered  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jamestown,  the  termination  of  "  Bacon's  rebellion,"  , 
and   the  departure   and  death  of  Governor  Berkeley,      To 

make  the  events  connected  with  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution  in  Virginia  intelligi- 
ble, we  will  briefly  note  the  most  prominent  links  in  the  chain  of  circumstancBB  subsequent 
to  the  desolation  of  the  ancient  capital. 

We  have  noticed  the  unrighteous  gift  of  Charles  the  Second,  of  tlie  fairest  portions  of 

'  This  view  19  rrom  Iho  square,  Icmking  aoulheaat.  South  of  il  [9  a  neat  frame  building,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  President  Tyler  before  bis  eleolion  lo  the  dIUch  of  Vice-president  of  the  Unitea  Slates. 

*  Jones  describes  the  capitol  nbich  preceded  the  one  in  question,  and  which  wa?  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1746.  He  says,  "Fronting  the  college  [William  and  Mary],  al  near  its  whole  breadth,  is  extended  a 
street,  malhematicallj  straiahl — for  the  first  design  of  the  town's  form  is  changed  lo  a  much  belter* — just 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  other  end  of  which  stands  the  capitol,  a  nnhle,  beautiful,  and  com- 
modious pile  as  any  of  its  kind,  boilt  at  the  cost  of  the  late  queen  [Anne],  and  by  direction  of  tbe  governor" 

[Spollswood] "  The  baildlng  is  in  the  form  of  an  H,  nearly ;  the  secretary's  ot!ice  and 

the  general  court  taking  up  one  side  below  stairs,  the  middle  being  a  handsome  portico,  leading  lo  the  clerk 
of  tbe  Assembly's  olTice  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  on  the  other  side ;  which  lost  is  net  unUko  the  House 
of  Commons,  In  each  wing  is  a  good  stair-case,  one  leading  tc  the  council -chamber,  where  the  gavernor 
anJcouncil  sit  in  very  groat  stale,  in  iinilalioa  of  the  king  and  council,  or  tbe  lord  chancellor  and  House 

of  Lords The  whale  19  surrounded  with  a  ncal  area,  enoompassed  with  a  (;ood  wall,  and  near 

it  is  a  strong  and  sweet  prison  for  criminals  ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  open  court,  another  for  debtors." 
On  aGcount  of  other  public  buildings  having  been  burned,  the  use  of  fire,  candles,  and  tobacco  in  the  capi- 
tol was  forbidden  ;  oeverlheless,  It  was  destroyed  by  lire. 

•  This  is  from  an  engraving  in  Howe's  Hiilorical  Calleclioni  of  Virgima.  page  329.  Mr.  Howe  obtained 
'ho  drawing  from  a  lady  of  Williamsburg,  lo  whose  patriotic  taste  our  conntryraen  are  indebted  for  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  edifice  which  was  the  focus  of  TiUllian  in  Virginia. 

■  The  original  plan  of  WilUnmiburg  •ru  In  the  (arm  of  a  ciptirr,  made  df  the  laRen  W  ma  M,  the  loiilali  of  WilUam  and 

Unl  rrom  Iho  York  and  Jamoi  Rtren,  <1  wtt  m  cliBiblo  plaro  for  a  uirn,  and  there  SoTcrnor  Nicholxm  citabliafaed  the  capital 
in  1698.    ItiH.thertaldenceof  the  royal  goTcrnora,  and  Urn  capital  of  the  colonj.BBIli  the  War  of  thonB.olutinn.  and  was, 

stce«lIwcnlT.Siehuiidr«d.  Maof  of  lu  pretentlnliHbltanta  arc  dcKcodanla  of  the  old  alock  oF  Virginia  aTtnacnicT;  and  u 
QDlaent  aeet  of  teaniliif  being  louled  then,  00  place  South  la  inorD  diallnguiahed  (or  taate  and  roBoemenl  than  WllUanutmri, 
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Virginia  to  his  two  favorites,  Arlington  and  Culpepper.*     Two  yean  after  this 
grant,  Culpepper,  who  possessed  the  whole  domain  between  the  Rappahannock  and 
Potomac  Rivers,  was  appointed  governor  for  life.     He  was  proclaimed  soon  after  the  de- 
parture of  Berkeley.    Virginia  was  thus  changed  into  a  proprietary  government,  like  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.     Culpepper  came  to  Virginia  in  IGSO,  and  was  more  intent  upon 
enriching  himself  than  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists.     He  was  speedily  impover- 
ishing Virginia,  when  the  grant  was  recalled. !>     He  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
the  province  again  became  a  royal  demesne.     Arlington  had  already  assigned  his 
rights  to  Culpepper.     The  name  of  the  latter  is  ignoble  in  the  annals  of  that  colony,  yet  it 
is  perpetuated  by  the  name  of  a  county  given  in  his  honor,  a  distinction  awarded  generally 
to  men  whose  actions  were  praiseworthy. 

Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham,  who  succeeded  Culpepper  as  governor,  was  not  more  popu- 
lar ;  for  he,  too,  was  governed  by  avaricious  motives,  and  practiced  meaner  acts  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes  of  gain  than  his  predecessor.     Desiring  to  please  his  royal  master,  he  put 
all  penal  laws  in,  full  force,  particularly  those  against  printing  and  the  restrictions  of  the 
Navigation  Act.     The  bigot,  James  the  Second,  the  successor  of  Charles,  continued  Effing- 
ham in  office  ;  but  when  that  monarch  was  driven  from  the  throne,^  the  governor 
returned  to  England.     William  the  Third  reappointed  him,  but  with  the  stipulation 
that  he  should  remain  in  England,  and  a  deputy  should  exercise  his  functions  in  Virginia 
His  deputy  was  Francis  Nicholson,  a  man  of  genius  and  taste,  who  came  to  Virginia  in 
1690.     Two  years  afterward.  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  the  infamous  tool  of  James  the  Second, 
was  made  governor,  and  succeeded  Nicholson.     He  administered  the  government  badly  until 
1698,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  Nicholson  was  reinstated.      On  the  return  of  that  officer 
to  Virginia,  he  moved  the  seat  of  government  to  the  Middle  Plantations,  and  Williamsburg 
was  thenceforth  the  capital  of  the  province  for  eighty  years. 

Governor  Nicholson,  who  was  a  bold  and  ambitious  man,  conceived  a  scheme  for  uniting 
all  the  Anglo- American  colonies.  His  plan  was  similar  in  its  intended  results  to  that  of 
Andross,  attempted  twelve  years  before,  when  James  issued  a  decree  for  uniting  the  New 
England  colonies.  Nicholson's  ostensible  object  was  the  mutual  defense  of  all  the  colonies 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the  north,  and  the  Indians  made  hostile  by  them 
along  the  frontiers.  He  submitted  his  plan  to  the  king,  who  heartily  approved  of  it,  and 
recommended  the  measure  to  the  colonial  assemblies.  Virginia  refused  to  listen  to  any  such 
scheme,  and  Nicholson's  ambitious  dream  was  dissolved  in  a  moment.  Greatly  chagrined, 
he  viilified  the  Virginians ;  impressed  William  and  Mary  with  an  idea  that  they  were  dis- 
loyal ;  and  represented  to  the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne<i  that  they  were  **  imbued 
with  republican  notions  and  principles,  such  as  ought  to  be  corrected  and  lowered  in 
time."  He  memorialized  the  queen  to  reduce  all  the  American  colonies  under  a  viceroy, 
and  establish  a  standing  army  among  them,  to  be  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  declaring 
'*  that  those  wrong,  pernicious  notions  were  improving  daily,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  in  all 
her  majesty's  other  governments."  Anne  and  her  ministers  did  not  approve  of  his 
icheme,  and  the  Virginians  becoming  restive  under  his  administration,  he  was  recalled. ^ 

The  Earl  of  Orkney  succeeded  Nicholson  as  governor,  but  exercised  the  functions  of  the 
office  through  deputies.  He  enjoyed  the  sinecure  for  thirty-six  years.  His  first  deputies 
were  Mott  and  Jennings ;  the  first  remaining  in  office  one  year,  and  the  other  four  years. 
In  1710,  Jennings  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Alexander  Spottswood,'  one  of  the  most  acceptable 

'  In  1757,  a  son  of  Colonel  Spottswood,  who  was  with  a  conopany  scouting  for  Indians  on  the  frontier, 
wandered  from  his  companions,  and  was  lost.  His  remains  were  found  near  Fort  Duquesne.  An  elegaio 
poem,  founded  on  the  circumstances,  w^as  published  in  Martinet  Miicellany,  in  London.  The  writer  assumes 
ihat  ho  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  says, 

**  Coarfti^cous  yoath  I  were  now  tbine  hooor'd  lira  *'  Maj  Forbes  yet  lire  the  cmel  debt  to  pnj, 
To  breathe  again,  and  ronae  bia  wonted  fire,  And  wash  the  blood  of  Braddock'a  field  away , 

Nor  French  nor  Shawnee  dunt  bia  rage  provoke,  Then  fair  Ohio's  blushing  wavea  may  tcU 

From  great  Potomac's  spring  to  Roanoke."  How  Briton's  fought,  and  how  each  hero  fell.'** 

*  See  page  972. 
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governors  Virginia  ever  had.  He  was  liberal-minded  and  generous,  and  at  once  reversed 
the  usual  practice  of  royal  governors,  by  making  his  private  interest,  if  necessary,  subservi- 
ent to  the  public  good.*  He  promoted  internal  improvements,  set  an  example  of  elegant 
hospitality,  encouraged  learning,  revered  religion,  and  if  he  had  been  the  royal  representa- 
tive when  the  eloquence  of  Henry  aroused  every  generous  heart  in  the  Old  Dominion,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  among  the  boldest  rebels  of  the  day.  From  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  1722,  until  the  commencement  of  difficulties  with  the  French  and  Indians, 
more  than  twenty  years  afterward,  Virginia  continued  to  increase  in  wealth,  and  general 
happiness  and  prosperity  prevailed  within  its  borders.' 

We  have  already  considered  the  most  important  events  connected  with  the  French  em- 
pire in  America  which  occurred  along  our  northern  frontier,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that, 
in  1,he  ambitious  scheme  for  gaining  the  mastery  of  this  continent,  the  French  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  form  a  continuous  chain  of  military  works  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Upon  widely  different  grounds  did  the  French  and  English  base  their  claims 
to  the  possession  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  former  claimed 
a  right  to  the  soil  because  of  prior  actual  occupation  ;  the  latter  claimed  the  domain  as 
their  own  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  Cabots,  before  the  French 
had  made  any  settlements.  The  Pacific  coast  was  considered  as  the  western  boundary 
Upon  the  principle  of  settling  claims  by  drawing  a  line  interiorly  at  right  angles  from  the 
coast  discovered,  the  French,  from  their  undisputed  province  of  Acadia,  might  have  claimed 
almost  the  whole  of  New  England,  and  one  half  of  New  York,  with  all  the  lakes.  It  was 
a  difficult  question,  while  the  argument  rested  upon  a  foundation  of  unrighteousness.' 

The  French  had  long  occupied  Detroit.  They  had  explored  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
formed  settlements  at  Kaskaskias  and  Vincennes  (the  former  now  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Illinois,  and  the  latter  in  the  south  part  of  Indiana),  and  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  the  dispute  arose.  To  vindicate  their  claims  to  the  country  they  had  ex- 
plored, they  commenced  building  forts.  These  the  English  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  determ- 
ined to  contravene  the  evident  attempts  to  supersede  them  in  the  empire  of  the  New  World. 

In  1749,  a  royal  grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  River  was 
made  to  a  number  of  English  merchants  and  Virginia  planters,  who,  under  the  name  of 
The  Ohio  Company^  had  associated  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  trade.  The  British  min- 
istry, anticipating  early  hostility  with  France,  had  also  sent  out  orders  to  the  governor  of 
Virginia  to  build  two  forts  near  the  Ohio  River,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  possession.  But 
the  order  came  too  late  ;  already  the  French  were  planting  fortifications  in  that  direction 
The  establishment  of  this  trading  company  was  the  first  positive  intimation  which  the  French 
had  received  of  the  intention  of  the  English  to  vindicate  their  claims.  They  regarded  the 
movement  as  the  incipient  steps  toward  a  destruction  of  their  western  trade  with  the  In- 

'  1  have  in  my  possession  a  docament,  signed  by  Spottswood,  to  which  is  attached  the  great  seal  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  huge  disk  of  beeswax,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  on  one  side  of  which  is  impressed  the 
English  arms,  and  on  the  other  a  figure  of  Britannia,  holding  a  scepter  in  one  hand  and  a  globe  in  the 
other,  and  receiving  the  obeisance  of  an  Indian  queen,  who,  bowed  upon  one  knee,  is  presenting  a  bunch 
of  the  tobacco  plant  to  her. 

'  In  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  Governor  Spottswood  led,  in  person,  an  expedition  over  the  Blue 
Ridge,  beyond  which  no  white  man's  foot  had  yet  trodden  in  that  direction,  and  obtained  glimpses  of  those 
glorious  valleys  which  stretch  away  along  the  tributaries  of  the  mighty  Mississippi.  In  commemoration 
of  this  event,  King  George  the  First  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  in  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  he  commanded  a  troop  of  mounted  men  on  the  occasion,  he  Was  presented  with  a  gold  miniature 
horseshoe,  set  with  garnets,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  motto,  Sic  jurat  transccndere  monies^  **  Thus  he 
swears  to  cross  the  mountains." 

'  In  these  discussions  the  natives,  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil,  were  not  considered.  The  intruding 
Europeans  assumed  sovereignty  and  possession  without  ever  pretending  to  have  purchased  a  rood  of  the 
soil  from  the  aboriginal  owners.  It  is  related  that  when  Mr.  Gist  went  into  the  Ohio  Valley  on  a  tour  of  ob- 
servation for  the  Ohio  Company,  a  messenger  was  sent  by  two  Indiar  «v)hems  to  inquire,  ^^  Where  is  the 
Indian's  land  ?  The  English  claim  it  all  on  one  side  of  the  river,  the  French  on  the  other;  where  does  the 
Indian's  land  lay."  The  true  answer  to  that  question  would  have  been,  ^*  Every  where,'*  and  the  intmdert 
should  have  withdrawn  from  the  soil  and  closed  their  lips  in  shame. 
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dians,  and  to  break  their  communication  between  New  France  or  Canada,  and  Louisiana. 
With  such  impressions  they  resolved  on  defensive  measures— aggressive  ones  too,  if  neces- 
sary. A  pretense  was  not  long  wanting.  While  some  English  traders  were  engaged  in 
their  vocation  near  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh,  they  were  seized  by  some  French  and  In- 
dians, and  conveyed  to  Presque  Isle,  now  the  town  of  Erie,  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  The 
object  was  to  learn  from  them  the  designs  of  the  English  in  Virginia.  In  retaliation  for 
this  outrage,  the  Twightwees,*  a  body  of  Indians  friendly  to  the  English,  seized  some  French 
traders,  and  sent  them  to  Pennsylvania.  Bitter  animosity  was  now  engendered,  and  it  was 
intensified  by  those  national  and  religious  feuds  which  had  so  long  made  the  English  and 
French  inimical  to  each  other.  Finally,  the  French  began  the  erection  of  forts  on  the  south 
side  of  Lake  Erie,  sending  troops  across  the  lakes  with  munitions  of  war,  and  forwarding 
bodies  of  armed  men  from  New  Orleans.  One  fort  was  built  at  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie) ; 
another  at  Le  BoBuf  (now  Waterford),  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Venango  (now  French 
Creek*),  and  a  third  at  Venango  (now  Franklin,  the  capital  of  Venango  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  junction  of  French  Creek  with  the  Alleghany).  The  Ohio  Company  com- 
plained, and  Robert  Dinwiddie,'  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia,  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  ofiensive  movement  occurred,  felt  called  upon  to  send  a  formal  remonstrance  to  the 
French  commandant,  M.  De  St.  Pierre,  and  demand  a  withdrawal  of  his  troops.  The  mis- 
sion was  an  exceedingly  delicate  one,  and  demanded  the  exercise  of  great  courage,  discre- 
tion, and  judgment.  George  Washington,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  was  chosen, 
from  among  the  hundreds  of  the  Virginia  aristocracy,  to  execute  this  commission  of  trust. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  received  the  appointment  of  adjutant  general  of  one  of  the 
four  military  districts  of  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of  major.  The  appointment  was  as  credit- 
able to  the  sagacity  of  Dinwiddie  as  it  was  flattering  to  the  young  officer. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1753,  Major  Washington,  bearing  a  letter  from  Dinwiddie  to 
the  French  commandant  of  the  Western  posts,  led  Williamsburg.     At  Fredericksburg  he 
engaged  Jacob  Vanbraam,  a  Dutchman,  to  accompany  him  as  French  interpreter,  and  John 
Davidson  as  Indian  interpreter,  and  then  turned  his  face  toward  the  wilderness.     Before 
him  was  a  journey  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles.     At  the  junction  of  Will's  Creek 
with  the  Potomac  (now  Cumberland,  in  Maryland),  fourteen  days  journey  from  Williams- 
burg, he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Gist  (mentioned  in  a  note  on  page  266)  and  four  other    .  ^ior,  14, 
men,  two  of  them  Indian  traders. ^^     This  point,  at  the  mouth  of  WilFs  Creek  on       ^'^^ 
the  Potomac,  was  on  the  verge  of  civilization,  and  near  the  lofty  Alleghanies,  then  covered 
with  snow.     Over  these  the  little  party  pushed  their  way,  enduring  every  hardship  incident 
to  a  dreary  wilderness  and  the  rigors  of  winter.     The  streams  in  the  valleys  were  swollen, 
and  upon  frail  rafts  the  travelers  crossed  them  ;  or,  when  occasion  demanded,  they  entered 
the  chilling  flood,  and,  by  wading  or  swimming,  accomplished  a  passage.     At  length  they 
reached  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,^  at  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh,  and,  after  resting     ^ 
part  of  a  day,  they  hastened  onward  twenty  miles  down  the  river,  to  Logsto wn  (now 
in  Beaver  county),  accompanied  by  Shingias,  a  chief  sachem -of  the  Delawares.     ^ 
There  Washington  called  the  surrounding  Indian  chiefs  together  in  council,^  made 

*  According  to  Mr.  Gist,  who  visited  them  in  1751,  the  Twightwees,  or  Tuigtais,  as  the  French  wrote 
it,  were  a  very  nameroas  people,  composed  of  many  tribes.  At  that  time  they  were  in  amity  with  the  Six 
Nations,  and  were  considered  the  most  powerful  body  of  Indians  westward  of  the  English  settlements. 
While  they  resided  on  the  Wabash,  they  were  m  the  interests  of  the  French,  but  left  them,  came  eastward, 
and  joined  the  fortunes  of  the  English.  Some  assert  that  the  Twightwees  and  the  Ottawas  were  the  same, 
originally.     They  were  the  same  as  the  present  Miamies. 

'  This  is  called  Beef  River  on  Bouquet's  map. 

'  The  first  successor  of  Spottswood  in  the  chair  of  administration  was  Hugh  Drysdale,  in  1722,  who  was 
succeeded  by  William  Gooch  in  1727.  In  1749,  Thomas  Lee,  president  of  the  council,  was  acting  govera- 
or,  and,  in  1750,  Lewis  Burwell  held  the  same  responsible  office.  Robert  Dinwiddie  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant governor  in  1752.  He  administered  the  office  for  six  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Fauquier. 
Ton  years  later  (1768),  Lord  Botetourt  was  appointed,  and  from  the  period  of  his  death  until  the  arrival 
fA  Lord  Dunmore,  the  last  of  the  royal  governors,  William  Nelson,  father  of  ono  of  the  signers  of  the  Dee- 
laration  of  Independence,  was  acting  governor. 
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Friendly  OflScea  of  the  Indiaai.      St  Pierre.      His  Letter  to  Dinwiddie.      WaBhiogton'i  Journey.       Prtparmtions  for  Wat 

known  to  them  the  objects  of  his  visit,  and  solicited  a  guide  to  conduct  him  to  the  French 
encampment,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and 
Tanacharison*  (Half  King),  with  two  other  chiefs,*  and  a  bold  hunter,  accompanied  Wash- 
ington and  his  little  band.  After  sufiering  terrible  hardships,  they  reached  the  French 
camp.  At  Venango,  a  French  outpost,  attempts  were  made  to  detain  the  Indians,  though 
•  Dec.  5,      Joncaire,  the  commandant,  received  Washington  with  civility. <^     The  head-quar 

1753.       igfg  Qf  ^jjQ  French  were  higher  up  the  stream,  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  and  there  the 
Virginia  commissioner  was  received  with  great  politeness  by  M.  De  St.  Pierre.** 
After  a  perilous  journey  of  forty-one  days,  Washington  had  reached  his  destination. 
St.  Pierre  was  an  elderly  man,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.     He  entertained  Wash- 
ington and  his  party  for  four  days  with  cordial  hospitality,  and  then  delivered  to  him  a  sealed 
reply  to  Governor  Dinwiddie's  letter.'     In  the  mean  while,  Washington  and  his  attendants 
made  full  observations  respecting  the  fort  and  garrison,  construction  of  the  works,  numbers 
of  cannon,  &c.  ;  information  of  much  value.     After  a  journey  marked  by  more  perils  and 
hardships  than  the  first,^  a  large  portion  of  which  Major  Washington  and  Mr.  Gist  per- 
r  jiin.  16,     formed  alone  and  on  foot,  the  former  reached  Williamsburg.c  having  been  absent 

i"^-  eleven  weeks.' 
Dinwiddie  was  greatly  incensed  when  he  opened  thfe  letter  of  St.  Pierre.  That  officer, 
writing  like  a  soldier,  said  it  did  not  belong  to  him  as  a  subaltern  to  discuss  treaties ;  that 
such  a  message  as  Washington  bore  should  have  been  sent  to  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  by  whose  instructions  he  acted,  and  whose  orders  he  should  obey  ;  and 
that  the  summons  to  retire  could  not  be  complied  with.  There  could  be  no  longer  a  doubt 
of  the  hostile  designs  of  the  French.'  -Governor  Dinwiddie  called  his  council  together,  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  Burgesses  to  convene,  took  measures  for  the  expulsion  of  their  troub- 
lesome neighbors  from  Virginia  soil.  The  council  advised  the  enlistment  of  two  companies, 
of  one  hundred  men  each,  for  the  service  ;  and  the  Ohio  Company  sent  out  a  party  of  thirty 
men  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers  (Pittsburgh), 
a  spot  which  Washington  strongly  recommended  as  most  eligible,  and  to  enlist  men  among 

^  This  chief  was  a  bold  and  patriotic  man.  He  warned  both  the  English  and  the  French  to  leave  the 
country.  He  had  felt  the  encroachments  of  the  French,  by  their  taking  actual  possession  of  large  tracts  of 
land  ;  but  as  yet  he  mistook  the  character  of  the  English,  and  believed  that  they  came  simply  to  trade  with 
his  race.  He  and  his  brethren  soon  learned,  by  fearful  experience,  that  the  French  and  English  were 
equally  governed  by  whatever  policy  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  acts  of  rapacity  and 
injustice  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations  I  *'  Fathers,"  said  Tanacharison  to  the  French, 
^*  The  Great  Being  above  allowed  this  land  to  be  a  place  of  residence  for  us,  so  I  desire  you  to  withdraw, 
as  I  have  done  our  brothers  the  English ;  for  I  will  keep  you  at  arm's  length.  I  lay  this  down  as  a  trial 
for  both,  to  see  which  will  have  the  greatest  regard  to  it,  and  that  side  we  will  stand  by,  and  make  equal 
shares  with  us."     The  French  treated  him  with  contempt,  and  hence  he  was  the  friend  of  the  English 

^  Jeskakake  and  White  Thunder. 

'  Dinwiddie,  in  his  letter,  asserted  that  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  belonged  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain , 
expressed  surprise  at  the  encroachments  of  the  French  ;  demanded  by  whose  authority  an  armed  force  had 
crossed  the  lakes,  and  urged  their  speedy  departure. 

*  On  one  occasion,  an  Indian,  supposed  to  have  been  induced  by  Joncaire,  at  Venango,  attempted  to  shoot 
them.  On  another  occasion,  after  working  a  whole  day  in  constructing  a  frail  raft,  they  attempted  to  cross 
the  swift  current  of  the  Alleghany,  then  filled  with  drifting  ice.  Their  raft  was  destroyed  among  the  ice, 
and  the  travelers,  drenched  in  the  river,  were  cast  upon  a  desert  island,  where  they  lay  upon  the  snow  all 
night.  In  the  morning  the  ice  over  the  other  channel  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  them.  They  crossed 
over,  and  toward  evening  reached  the  house  of  Frazier  (who  was  a  lieutenant  under  captain  Trent  the  fol> 
lowing  May),  near  the  spot  where  a  year  and  a  half  afterward  was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela. 
The  island  on  which  they  were  cast  now  bears  the  name  of  Washington's  Island.  It  is  directly  opposite 
the  United  States  Arsenal,  at  Lawrenceville,  two  or  three  miles  above  Pittsburgh. 

^  See  Washington's  Journal.  This  journal  was  published  in  the  newspapers  here,  and  also  in  England 
and  France,  where  it  excited  great  attention. 

*  Washington  says  in  his  Journal,  in  reference  to  the  imprudence  of  Joncaire  and  his  party,  on  account 
of  too  free  indulgence  in  wine :  ^^  They  told  me  that  it  was  their  absolute  design  to  take  possession  of 
the  Ohio,  and  by  God  they  would  do  it ;  for  that,  although  they  were  sensible  the  English  could  raise  two 
men  to  their  one,  yet  they  knew  their  motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent  an}  ondertak'ng  of 
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the  traders  on  the  frontier.  The  command  of  the  two  companies  was  given  to  Major 
Washington,  one  of  which  was  to  be  raised  by  himself;  the  other  by  Captain  Trent,  who 
was  to  collect  his  men  among  the  traders  in  the  back  settlements.  Washington  proceeded 
to  Alexandria,  while  Trent  went  to  the  frontier  and  collected  his  corps  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Ohio  Fork. 

When  the  Virginia  Assembly  met,  they  voted  ten  thousand  pounds  toward  supporting 
the  expedition  to  the  Ohio.  The  Carolinas  also  voted  twelve  thousand  pounds.  With 
this  aid,  and  promises  of  more,  Dinwiddie  determined  to  increase  the  number  of  men  to  be 
sent  to  the  Ohio  to  three  hundred,  to  be  divided  into  six  companies.  Colonel  Joshua  Fry' 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  whole,  and  Major  Washington  was  made  his  lieu 
tenant.  Ten  cannons  and  other  munitions  of  war  were  sent  to  Alexandria  for  the  use  of 
the  expedition. 

Washington  lefl  Alexandria,  with  two  companies  of  troops,  on  the  2d  of  April,* 
and  arrived  at  Will's  Creek  on  the  20th.  He  was  joined  on  the  route  by  Captain 
Adam  Stephen,  the  general  who  was  cashiered  afler  the  battle  at  Germantown,  twenty- 
three  years  subsequently.  When  about  to  move  on.  Ensign  Ward  arrived  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  Captain  Trent's  corps,  with  those  sent  out  by  the  Ohio  Company  to  construct 
a  fort  at  the  Ohio  Fork  (now  Pittsburgh),  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  the  post  to  a  French 
force  of  one  thousand  men,  most  of  them  Indians,  under  Monsieur  Contrec(Bur.*b 

.  b  Anril  7 

This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  hostility — this  was  the  beginning  of  the  French  and 

Indian  war,  which  lasted  seven  years.     The  French  completed  the  fort  taken  from  Trent, 

and  called  it  Duqtiesne,  in  honor  of  the  governor  general  of  Canada. 

Washington  pushed  forward  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,c  to  attempt  to  re-  cMatI. 
trieve  this  loss,  confident  that  a  larger  force  than  his  own,  under  Colonel  Fry,  would      ^^^ 
speedily  follow.     He  marched  for  the  junction  of  the  Red  Stone  Creek  and  Monongahela 
River,  thirty-seven  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne,  where  he  intended  to  fortify  himself,  and  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Fry,  with  artillery.     On  the  way,  he  received  intelligence  from 
Half  Kingd  that  a  French  force  was  then  marching  to  attack  the  English,  wher- 
ever they  might  be  found.      Washington  was  now  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Great       *^ 
Meadows,  an  eligible  place  for  a  camp,  and  thither  he  returned  and  threw  up  an  intrench- 
ment,  which  he  called  Fort  Necessity,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  erected. 
On  the  27th,  ho  received  another  message  from  Half  King,  informing  him  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  hiding-place  of  a  French  detachment  of  fif\y  men.     With  a  few  Tndians,  and 
forty  chosen  troops,  Washington  proceeded  to  attack  them.     They  were  found  in  a  well- 
sheltered  place  among  rocks,  and,  assaulting  them  by  surprise,  he  defeated  them  afler  a  severe 
skirmish  of  ten  minutes.     Ten  of  the  Frenchmen  were  killed  (among  whom  was  M.  De 
Jumonville,  the  commander),  one  wounded,  and  twenty-one  made  prisoners.     Washington 
had  only  one  man  killed,  and  two  or  three  wounded.     The  prisoners  were  conducted  to 
Fort  Necessity,  and  from  thence  sent  over  the  mountains  into  Eastern  Virginia.' 


^  Joshua  Fry  was  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  England,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  at  one 
time  professor  of  mathematics  in  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg ;  was  subsequently  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Bur^^csses,  and  served  as  a  commissioner  in  running  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  With  Peter  Jeflerson,  he  made  a  map  of  Virginia,  and  by  these  employments  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  frontier  regions.  In  1752,  he  was  one  of  the  Virginia  commissioners  for  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Logstown.  His  integrity,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character 
qualified  him  to  command  the  expedition  against  the  French  in  1754.  He  died  at  Will's  Creek,  while  on 
his  way  to  the  Ohio,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1754. 

'  Ensign  Ward  was  in  command  of  the  post  when  the  enemy  approached,  Captain  Trent  being  then  at 
Will's  Creek,  and  Lieutenant  Frazier  at  his  residence,  ten  miles  distant.  The  whole  number  of  men  under 
Ward  was  only  forty-one. 

'  The  French  made  a  great  clamor  about  this  skirmish,  declaring  that  Jomonville  was  the  bearer  of  dis- 
patches ;  and  French  writers  unjustly  vilified  the  character  of  Washington,  by  representing  the  aflfair  as  a 
matsacre.  Cotemporary  evidence  clearly  indicates  that  Jumonville's  embassy  was  a  hostile,  not  a  peaceful 
one ',  and,  as  ContreocBur  had  commenced  hostilities  by  capturing  the  fort  at  the  Ohio  Fork,  Washington 
was  justified  in  his  conduct  by  the  rules  of  war. 
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Two  days  after  Washingtoa  wrote  his  dispatch  to  Colonel  Fry,  communicating  the  facts 

respecting  the  attack  on  the  French,  that  officer  died  at  Will's  Creek.*     His  troops, 

intended  to  rc-enforce  Washington,  were  sent  forward,  and  swelled  his  little  army  to 

four  hundred  men.     On  the  death  of  Fry,  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition  devolved 

upon  Washington,  and  with  his  inadequate  force  he  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne. 

He  held  a  council  of  war  at  Gist's  plantation,  where  information  was  received  that  the 

French  at  Duquesne  were  re-enforced,  and  were  preparing  to  march  against  the  English. 

Captain  Mackay,  with  his  South  Carolina  company,  and  Captains  Lewis  and  Poison,  with 

their  detachments,  were  summoned  to  rendezvous  at  Gist's  plantation,  where  another  council 

was  held,  and  a  retreat  was  resolved  upon.     The  intrenchments  thrown  up  at  Gist's  were 

abandoned,  and,  with  their  ammunition  and  stores,  the  whole  party  reached  Fort  Necessity 

on  the  first  of  July.^     There,  on  account  of  great  fatigue,  and  suffering  from  hunger, 

they  halted,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  a  ditch  and  abatis,  and  strengthened 

the  stockades.' 

On  the  third  of  July,  a  French  force  under  M.  De  Villiers,  Jumonville's  brother,  reported 
to  be  nine  hundred  strong,  approached  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Necessity.  It  was  about  eleven 
o'clock  when  they  came  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  outworks,  and  began  an  ineffectual 
fire.  Colonel  Washington  had  drawn  up  his  little  band  outside  the  trenches,  and  ordered 
his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  near  enough  to  do  execution.  But  the 
French  were  not  inclined  to  leave  the  woods  and  make  an  assault  upon  the  works.  At 
sunrise,  rain  had  begun  to  fall,  and  toward  noon  it  came  down  in  torrents,  accompanied  by 
vivid  lightning  The  trenches  into  which  Colonel  Washington  ordered  his  men  were  filled 
with  water,  and  the  arms  of  the  provincials  were  seriously  injured.  A  desultory  fire  was 
kept  up  the  whole  day  by  both  parties,  without  any  decisive  result,  when  De  Villiers  sent 
proposals  to  capitulate.  Washington  at  first  declined,  but  on  consultation  with  his  officers, 
and  being  assured  there  was  no  chance  of  victory  over  such  overwhelming  numbers,  he  con- 
sented, and  highly  honorable  terms  were  conceded.  The  English  were  allowed  to  march 
out  of  the  fort  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  retaining  their  baggage,  and  every  thing  except 
their  artillery,  and  to  return  to  Will's  Creek  unmolested.  Washington  agreed  to  restore 
the  prisoners  taken  at  the  skirmish  with  Jumonville,*  and  that  the  English  should  not  at- 
tempt to  erect  any  establishment  beyond  the  mountains  for  the  space  of  one  year.  On  their 
march  from  the  fort,  a  party  of  one  hundred  Indians,  who  came  to  re-enforce  the  French, 
surrounded  them,  and  menaced  them  with  death.  They  plundered  their  baggage,  and  com- 
mitted other  mischief. 

The  provincials  finally  arrived  at  Will's  Creek,  and  Washington,  with  Captain  Mackay, 
proceeded  to  Williamsburg,  where  the  former  communicated  to  Dinwiddie,  in  person,  the 
events  of  the  campaign.*  The  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  approved  generally  of  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Washington  and  his  officers.*     The 

*  The  Great  Meadows,  where  Fort  Necessity  was  built,  is  a  level  bottom,  cleft  by  a  small  creek.  Around 
it  are  hills  of  a  moderate  height  and  gradual  ascent.  The  bottom  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
wide  where  the  fort  was  erected.  It  was  a  point  well  chosen,  being  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
upland  or  wooded  grounds  on  one  side,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  other.  The  creek  afforded 
water  for  the  fort.  On  the  side  nearest  the  wood  were  three  entrances,  protected  by  short  breast-works 
or  bastions.  The  site  of  this  fort  is  three  or  four  hundred  yards  south  of  what  is  now  called  the  National 
Road,  four  miles  from  the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  fifty  miles  from  Cumberland,  at  Will's  Creek.  When 
Mr.  Sparks  visited  the  site  in  1830,  the  lines  of  the  fort  were  very  visible. — See  Sparks's  Writings  of  Wash' 
ington^  ii.,  457. 

■  This  part  of  the  capitulation  the  governor  refused  to  ratify,  because  the  French,  after  the  surrender, 
took  eight  Englishmen  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  Canada.  Vanbraam  and  Stobo,  whom  Washington  left 
with  De  Villiers,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation,  were  sent  to  Canada. 
The  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  finally  released. 

'  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  the  colonial  convention  vras  held  at  Albany,  noticed  on  pages  302  and 
303,  vol.  i.,  of  this  work,  where  a  plan  for  a  political  union  of  all  the  colonies,  similar  in  some  of  its  features 
to  that  proposed  by  Governor  Nicholson  fifty  years  before,  was  submitted. 

*  All  the  officers  were  named  in  the  resolution  of  thanks,  except  those  of  the  major  of  the  regiment,  who 
was  charged  with  cowardice,  and  Captain  Vanbraam,  who  was  believed  to  have  acted  a  treaohenms  part 
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exact  loss  of  the  provinciali  in  this  engagement  is  not  known.  There  were  twelve  killed, 
and  forty-three  wounded,  of  the  Virginia  regiment ;  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  be- 
longing to  Captain  Mackay's  Carolinians  is  not  recorded.  The  number  of  provincials  in 
the  fort  was  about  four  hundred  ;  the  assailants  were  nearly  one  thousand  strong,  five  hund- 
red of  whom  were  Frenchmen.  The  loss  of  the  latter  was  supposed  to  be  more  than  that 
of  the  former. 

When  the  British  ministry  called  the  attention  of  the  French  court  to  the  transactions 
in  America,  the  latter  expressed  the  most  pacific  intentions  and  promises  for  the  future, 
while  its  actions  were  in  direct  opposition  to  its  professions.  The  English,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  send  to  America  a  sufficient  force  to  co-operate  with  the  provincial  troops  in  driving 
the  French  back  to  Canada.  On  the  twentieth  of  February,  1755,  General  Braddock  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  with  two  regiments  of  the  British  army  from  Ireland,  each 
consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  with  a  suitable  train  of  artillery,  and  with  stores  and  provi- 
sions. His  colonels  were  Dunbar  and  Sir  Peter  Halket.  At  a  meeting  of  colonial  govern- 
ors,' first  called  at  Annapolis,  and  afterward  convened  at  Alexandria,  three  expeditions  were 
planned,  one  against  Fort  Duquesne,  under  Braddock ;  a  second  against  Niagara  and  Fronte- 
nac  (Kingston,  U.  C),  under  General  William  Shirley ;  and  a  third  against  Crown  Point, 
under  General  William  Johnson.  The  last  two  expeditions  have  been  fully  considered  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work. 

General  Braddock,  with  the  force  destined  to  act  against  Fort  Duquesne,  lef^  Alexandria 
on  the  twentieth  of  April,  and,  marching  by  the  way  of  Winchester,  reached  Will's  Creek 
about  the  tenth  of  May.  Here  a  fortification  was  thrown  up,  and  named  Fort  Cumber- 
land. Washington  had  leil  the  service  on  account  of  a  regulation  by  which  the  colonial 
ofiicers  were  made  to  rank  under  those  of  the  regular  army,  but  being  earnestly  urged  by 
General  Braddock  to  accompany  him,  he  consented  to  do  so  in  the  character  of  aid,  and  as 
a  volunteer.  The  great  delay  in  procuring  wagons  for  transporting  the  baggage  and  stores, 
and  in  furnishing  other  supplies,  gave  the  French  an  opportunity  to  arouse  the  Indians,  and 
prepare  for  a  vigorous  defense. 

On  numbering  his  troops  at  WilFs  Creek,  Braddock  ascertained  that  his  force  consisted 

*  of  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  ef- 

fective men,  about  one  half  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  royal  regiments.  The 
remainder  were  furnished  by  the  col- 
onies, among  whom  were  portions  of 
two  independent  companies,  contrib- 
uted by  New  York,  under  Captain  Horatio  Gates,  unto  whom  Burgoyne  surrendered  twenty- 
ti^'o  years  later.  Braddock  separated  his  army  into  two  divisions.  The  advanced  division, 
consisting  of  over  twelve  hundred  men,  he  led  in  person  ;  the  other  was  intrusted  to  the 
command  of  Colonel  Dunbar,  who,  by  slower  marches,  was  to  remain  in  the  rear.  Braddock 
reached  the  junction  of  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahcla  Rivers,  within  fifleen  miles  of 
Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  eighth  of  July,  wheie  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Washington,  who 
had  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of  fever. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth,^  the  whole  army  crossed  the  Monongahela,  and  march- 
ing five  miles  along  its  southwestern  banks,  on  account  of  rugged  hills  on  the  other 
side,  they  again  crossed  to  the  northeastern  shore,  and  proceeded  directly  toward  Fort  Du- 
quesne.    Lieutenant  Colonel  Gage,  afterward  the  commander  of  the  British  forces  at  Bos- 
ton when  besieged  by  the  Americans  under  Washington,  led  the  advanced  guard  of  three 

in  falsely  interpreting  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  written  in  French,  by  which  Washington  wai 
made  to  aclcnowledge  that  Jamonville  was  auoitinated.  A  pistole  (aboot  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents) 
was  given  as  a  gratuity  to  each  soldier  engaged  in  the  campaign. 

*  Six  colonial  governors  aaseroblod  on  this  occasion,  namely  :  Shirley,  of  Marsachusetts ;  Dinwiddie,  of 
Virginia ;  James  Delancy,  of  New  York  ;  Sharpe,  of  Maryland  ;  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Dobbs,  of 
North  Carolina.     Admiral  Kejqpel,  then  in  command  of  his  majesty's  fleet  in  America,  was  also  present. 
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hundred  men  in  the  order  of  march.  ContreccBur,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Dnquesne,  had 
been  early  informed  of  the  approach  of  Braddock,  and  his  Indian  scouts  were  out  in  every 
direction.  He  had  doubts  of  his  ability  to  maintain  the  fort  against  the  English,  and  con- 
templated an  abandonment,  when  Captain  De  Beaujeu  proposed  to  head  a  detachment  of 
French  and  Indians,  and  meet  them  while  on  their  march.  The  proposition  was  agreed  to, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  July,*  at  the  moment  when  the  English  first  cross- 
ed the  Monongahela,  the  French  and  Indians  took  up  their  line  of  march,  intending  to 
make  the  attack  at  the  second  crossing  of  the  river.  Arriving  too  late,  they  posted  them- 
selves  in  the  woods  and  ravines,  on  the  line  of  march  toward  the  fort. 

It  was  one  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  pouring  its  rays  down  fiercely,  when  the  rear  of  the 
British  army  reached  the  north  side  of  the  Monongahela.  A  level  plain  extended  from  the 
river  to  a  gentle  hill,  nearly  half  a  mile  northward.  This  hill  terminated  in  higher  eleva- 
tions thickly  covered  with  woods,  and  furrowed  by  narrow  ravines.'  Next  to  Gage,  with 
his  advanced  party,  was  another  division  of  two  hundred  men,  and  then  came  Braddock 
with  the  c6lumn  of  artillery  and  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Just  as  Gage  was  ascending 
the  slope  and  approaching  a  dense  wood,  a  heavy  volley  of  musketry  poured  a  deadly  storm 
into  his  ranks.  No  adversary  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  the  first  intimation  that  the  enemy 
was  near,  and  the  firing  seemed  to  proceed  from  an  invisible  foe.  The  British  fired  in  re- 
turn, but  at  random,  while  the  concealed  enemy,  from  behind  trees,  and  rocks,  and  thick 
bushes,  kept  up  rapid  and  destructive  volleys.  Beaujeu,  the  commander  of  the  French  and 
Indians,  was  killed  at  the  first  return  fire,  and  M.  Dumas  took  his  place.  Braddock  ad- 
vanced with  all  possible  speed  to  the  relief  of  the  advanced  guard ;  but  so  great  was  theii 
panic,  that  they  fell  back  in  confusion  upon  the  artillery  and  other  columns  of  the  army,  and 
communicated  their  panic  to  the  whole.  The  general  tried  in  vain  to  rally  his  troops. 
Himself  and  ofiicers  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  exhibited  indomitable  courage. 
Washington  ventured  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  Indian  mode  of  skulking,  and 
each  man  firing  for  himself,  without  orders  ;  but  Braddock  would  listen  to  no  suggestions  so 
contrary  to  military  tactics.'  For  three  hours  he  endeavored  to  form  his  men  into  regular 
columns  and  platoons,  as  if  in  battle  with  European  troops  upon  a  broad  plain,  while  the 
concealed  enemy,  with  sure  aim,  was  slaying  his  brave  soldiers  by  scores.  Harassed  on 
every  side,  the  British  huddled  together  in  great  confusion,  fired  irregularly,  and  in  several 
instances  shot  down  their  own  ofiicers  without  perceptibly  injuring  their  enemies.  The 
Virginians  under  Washington,  contrary  to  orders,  now  adopted  the  provincial  mode  of  fight- 
ing, and  did  more  execution  than  all  the  rest  of  the  troops.  The  carnage  was  dreadful. 
More  than  half  of  Braddock*s  whole  army,  which  made  such  a  beautiful  picture  in  the  eyes 
of  Washington  in  the  morning,'  were  killed  and  wounded.  General  Braddock  received  a 
wound  which  disabled  him,  and  terminated  his  life  three  days  afterward.*     Through  the 

*  Mr.  Sparks  visited  this  battle-field  in  1830.  He  says  the  hill  up  which  Gage  and  his  detaohmeot  were 
marching  is  little  more  than  an  inclined  plain  of  about  three  degrees.  Down  this  slope  extended  two  ra- 
vines, beginning  near  together,  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  different  directions,  until  they  terminated  in*  the  valley  below.  Id  these  ravines  the  enemy  were 
concealed  and  protected.  In  1830,  they  were  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  holding  a  thou- 
sand men.  It  was  between  these  ravines  that  the  British  army  was  slaughtered. — See  Sparks's  Wtuhmg- 
ton,  ii.,  474.  Although  nearly  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  battle,  grape-shot  and  bullets  are 
now  sometimes  cut  out  of  the  trees,  or,  with  buttons  and  other  metallic  portions  of  military  equipage,  are 
turned  up  by  the  plowmen. 

'  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  haughty  and  petulant  Braddock  is  said  to  have  remarked  contemptu- 
ously, ^*  What,  a  Virginia  colonel  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight  1^'  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  this 
anecdote  rests  upon  apocryphal  authority. 

'  Washington  was  often  heard  to  say,  during  his  lifetime,  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  he  had  ever 
beheld  was  the  display  of  the  British  troops  on  that  morning.  Every  man  was  neatly  dressed  in  full  uni- 
form ;  the  soldiers  were  arranged  in  columns,  and  marched  in  exact  order ;  the  sun  gleamed  from  the  bur- 
nished arms ;  the  river  flowed  tranquilly  on  their  right,  and  the  deep  forest  overshadowed  them  with  ademn 
grandeur  on  the  left. — Sparkt. 

*  General  Braddock  had  five  horses  shot  under  him  before  he  was  mortally  wounded  himself.  He  was 
oooTeved  first  in  a  tumbril,  then  on  horseback,  and  finally  by  his  soldiers  in  their  flight  toward  Fort  Cam- 
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Btubbornness  of  that  general,  his  contempt  of  the  Indians,  and  the  cowardice  of  many  of  hit 
regular  troops,  an  army  thirteen  hundred  strong  was  half  destroyed  and  utterly  defeated 
by  about  one  half  that  number,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were  Indians.*  Every  mounted 
officer,  except  Washington,  was  slain  before  Braddock  fell,  and  the  whole  duty  of  distrib- 
uting orders  devolved  upon  the  youthful  colonel,  who  was  almost  too  weak  from  sickness  to 
be  in  the  saddle  when  the  action  commenced.* 

William  Pitt  entered  the  British  ministry  at  the  close  of  1757,  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1758  against  the  French  and  Indians. 

Lord  Loudoun,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  America,"  was  also  appointed  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dinwiddie«  who  lefl  Virginia  in  January,  1758. 
Loudoun's  deputy,  Francis  Fauquier,  a  man  greatly  es- 
teemed, performed  the  functions  of  governor.  Pitt,  in  his  arrangements,  planned  an  expe- 
dition against  Fort  Duquesne.  Every  thing  was  devised  upon  a  just  and  liberal  scale. 
Brigadier-general  Forbes^  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  expedition.  The  Vir- 
ginian army  was  augmented  to  two  thousand  men.  These  were  divided  into  two  regi- 
ments. The  first  was  under  Colonel  Washington,  who  was  likewise  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Virginia  forces  ;  the  second  was  under  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  mention- 
ed on  page  235.  After  much  delay  in  the  collecting  of  men  and  munitions,  the  Virginians 
were  ordered  to  Fort  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac,  at  Will's  Creek,  to  join  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  expedition.  The  illness  of  General  Forbes  detained  him  long  in  Philadelphia, 
and,  when  able  to  move,  his  perversity  of  judgment  placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 

berland  after  the  defeat.  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  James  Craik.*  He  died  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  and 
was  buried  in  the  road,  to  prevent  his  body  being  discovered  by  the  Indians.  Colonel  Washington  read  the 
impressive  faneral  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  over  it,  by  torch-light.  The  place  of  his  grave  is  a  few 
yards  north  of  the  present  National  Road,  between  the  fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth  mile  from  Cumberland,  and 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  site  of  Fort  Necessity,  at  the  Great  Meadows.  It  is  said  that  a  man  named  Thom&s 
Faucett,  who  was  among  the  soldiers  under  Braddock,  shot  his  general.  Faucctt  resided  near  Uniontown, 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  never  denied  the  accusation.  He 
excused  his  conduct  by  the  plea  that  by  destroying  the  general,  who  would  not  allow  his  men  to  fire  from 
behind  trees,  the  remnant  of  the  army  was  saved. 

*  In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  at  Fort  Cumberland  nine  days  after  the  battle,  Washington  said,  after 
mentioning  the  slaughter  of  the  Virginia  troops ;  **  In  short,  the  dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  regu- 
lars exposed  all  others  who  were  inclined  to  do  their  duty  to  almost  certain  death ;  and  at  last,  in  despite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran  as  sheep  pursued  by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
rally  them.''     He  used  similar  language  in  writing  to  Governor  Dinwiddie. 

'  Colonel  Washington  bad  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  four  bullets  passed  through  his  coat.t  Sec- 
retary Shirley  was  shot  through  the  head,  Sir  Peter  Halket  was  instantly  killed,  and  among  the  wounded 
officers  were  Colonel  Burton,  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gage,  Colonel  Orme,  Major  Sparks, 
and  Brigade-major  Halket.  Five  captains  were  killed,  and  five  wounded ;  fifteen  lieutenants  killed,  and 
twenty-two  wounded  ;  out  of  eighty-six  officers,  twenty-six  were  killed,  and  thirty-seven  wounded.  The 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  privates  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fourteen.  One  half  of  them  were  sup- 
posed to  be  killed,  and  these  were  stripped  and  scalped  by  the  Indians.  '  See  volume  i.,  p.  110. 

*  John  Forbes  was  a  native  of  Petincenet,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  for  a  physician.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1745.  After  serving  as  quarter-master  general  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  be 
was  appointed  brigadier  general,  and  sent  to  America.  The  remainder  of  his  public  career  is  recorded  in 
the  text.  The  fort  at  WilFs  Creek  he  called  Cumberland,  in  honor  of  his  former  commander,  and  the  town 
since  built  there  retains  its  name. 

*  See  pnge94. 

t  Speaking  of  this  in  a  letter  to  hit  brothor,  be  remarked,  **  By  the  all-powerful  diapenaations  of  ProTidence,  I  bare  been  pro- 
tected beyond  all  human  probability  or  expectation ;  for  I  had  foor  bullcta  through  my  coat;  and  two  horses  riiot  under  me^ 
and  escaped  unhurt,  although  death  was  leTeling  my  companions  on  every  side  of  me.**  Dr.  Cralk,  the  intimate  friend  of  Wa^- 
ington  through  life,  and  who  was  in  this  battle,  relates  that  fifteen  years  afterward,  while  traTeling  near  the  junction  of  the  great 
Kenhawa  and  Ohio  RiTors  in  exploring  wild  lands,  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Indians  widi  an  interpreter,  headed  by  a  Te»- 
erablo  chict  The  old  chief  said  he  had  come  a  long  way  to  see  Colonel  Washington,  for  In  the  battio  of  the  Monongabela,  be 
had  singled  him  out  as  a  conspicuous  object,  fired  his  rifle  at  him  fifteen  times,  and  directed  his  young  warriors  to  do  the  same, 
but  not  one  could  hit  him.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  Great  Spirit  protected  the  young  hero,  and  ceased  firing  at  him.  Thr 
Bar.  Samuel  Darles  of  Hanover  (afterward  president  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey),  when  preaching  to  a  volunteer  oon 
pany  a  month  aftxn-  the  battle,  said,  in  allusioo  to  Colonel  Washington.  **  I  can  not  but  hope  Providence  baa  hitherto  preserved 
Um  in  so  signal  a  manner,  for  some  important  lenrlee  to  hia  country .**    Washington  was  never  woondod  in  battle. 

II.  s 
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success.  Instead  of  following  Braddock's  road  over  the  mountains,  he  insisted  upon  con- 
structing a  new  one  farther  northward  ;  and  in  September,  when  it  was  known  that  not 
more  than  eight  hundred  men  were  in  garrison  at  Fort  Duquesne,  and  the  British  might 
have  been  successfully  beleaguring  the  fortress  if  Washington's  advice  had  been  heeded, 

General  Forbes  with  six  thousand  men  was  yet  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  !  It  was  November  when  he  reached  the  scene  of  action, 
and  then  his  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted. 
In  the  mean  while,  Major  Grant,  of  a  Highland  regiment,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Col- 
onel Bouquet  to  march  towardJFori  Duquesne  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  and  reconnoiter 
the  country,  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  it.* 
m  Sept  21,  '^^6  British  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  both  Major  Grant  and  Major  An- 
17^  drew  Lewis,  of  Washington's  regiment  (who  commanded  a  rear  guard),  were  made 
prisoners,  and  sent  to  Montreal.  The  retreat  of  the  survivors  was  eflfected  by  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Captain  Bullit,  who,  with  fifty  men,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  baggage.  The 
total  loss  on  that  occasion  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  killed,  and  forty-two  wounded.' 
The  French,  greatly  inspirited  by  this  event,  determined  to  attack  Colonel  Bouquet  at  Loyal 
Hanna,'  before  General  Forbes  should  arrive  from  Fort  Bedford.*  A  force  under  De  Vetrie, 
consisting  of  twelve  hundred  French  and  two  hundred  Indians,  marched  eastward,  and  on 
the  twelfth  of  October  attacked  Bouquet's  camp.  The  battle  lasted  four  hours,  and  the  French 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Colonel  Bouquet  lost  sixty-seven  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Indians,  bitterly  disappointed,  left  the  French  in  great  numbers,  and  went 
out  upon  their  hunting-grounds  to  secure  a  supply  of  food  for  the  winter. 

General  Forbes  arrived,  toward  the  close  of  October,  at  Loyal  Hanna,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Fort  Bedford  and  Fort  Duquesne,  where  he  called  a  council  of  war.  The  increasing 
inclemency  of  the  season  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  made  it  appear  inexpedient  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  fort,  and  they  were  about  to  abandon  the  expedition  until  Spring,  when  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Duquesne  was  communicated  by  some 
prisoners  who  had  been  taken.  Encouraged  by  this  intelligence,  the  expedition*  moved  on, 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Washington  forming  the  advanced  corps.  When  he  was  within  a 
days*  march  of  Fort  Duquesne,  he  was  discovered  by  scouts.  Fear  magnified  his  numbers, 
and  the  garrison  "  burned  the  fort,  and  ran  away  by  the  light  of  it  at  night,  going  down  the 
Ohio  by  water,  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred  men,  according  to  the  best  information.*'* 
k  Nor.  25^  "^^0  English  took  possession  of  its  site  the  next  day.^  The  blackened  chimneys 
^"^  of  thirty  tenements  stood  in  bold  relief  among  the  ruins. ^  The  works  were  re- 
paired, and  the  name  of  Pitt  was  given  to  the  new  fortress.  After  furnishing  two  hundred 
men  from  his  regiment  to  garrison  Fort  Pitt,  Colonel  Washington  marched  back  to  Win- 
chester, from  whence  he  soon  proceeded  to  Williamsburg  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  by  the  county  of  Frederick,  while  he 
was  at  Fort  Cumberland.  The  French  being  expelled  from  the  Ohio,  and  the  fear  of  front- 
ier Troubles  subsiding,  Washington  determined  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  enfeebled  health 
and  required  attention  to  private  affairs,  and  leave  the  army.  At  about  the  close  of  the  year, 
he  resigned  his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  first  Virginia  regiment  and  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  troops  raised  in  the  colony.* 

'  Marshall,  i.,  25. 

'  Now  Ligonier,  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  fifty  miles  west  of  Bedford. 

'  This  fort  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Bedford,  the  capital  of  Bedford  county. 

^  Washington's  letter  to  Governor  Fauquier. 

''  Day's  History  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  page  140. 

*  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Williamsbarg,  at  the  close  of  this  campaign,  that  a  touching  event 
in  the  life  of  Washington  is  saki  to  have  occurred.  He  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  old  Capitol  when  the 
House  of  Burgesses  were  in  session,  to  listen  to  the  proceedings.  As  soon  as  he  was  perceived  by  Mr. 
Speaker  Robinson,  that  gentleman  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  young  hero,  and  greatly  compli- 
mented him  for  his  gallantry.  Washington,  who  was  naturally  difBdeBt,  and  never  a  fluent  extemporaneous 
speaker,  was  much  confused.     He  arose  to  express  hi3  acknowledgments  for  the  honor,  but,  bloshiiig  and 
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Derelopment  of  WMhingtoo't  Military  Character.  Sir  Frederick  Philipae  RoUnaoa 

In  this  rapid  sketch — ^this  more  hirds-eye  view  of  the  colonial  history  of  Virginia,  we 
have  seen  the  development  of  those  principles  which  made  that  state  so  eminently  repub- 
lican and  patriotic  when  the  Revolution  broke  out ;  and  we  have  also  seen  the  budding  and 
growth  of  the  military  genius  and  public  esteem  of  him  who  led  our  armies  through  that 
sanguinary  conflict  to  victory  and  renown.  We  will  now  consider  some  of  the  events  of 
the  war  for  Independence  which  distinguished  the  peninsula  below  Richmond,  lying  be- 
tween the  York  and  James  Rivers. 


stammering,  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  intelligibly.  Mr.  Robinson  observed  his  embarrassment,  and 
with  admirable  tact  relieved  him.  "  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,*'  he  said ;  "your  modesty  is  equal  to  your 
valor,  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  that  I  possess." 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  s))eaker  of  the  House  on  this  occasion,  ^'as  the  father  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson, 
the  distingui5hed  Loyalist  of  New  York  during  the  Revolution,  whose  portrait  is  printed  on  page  709,  vol.  i. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Woald  joa  1*0117  ''■"  "■■"'  ^^''  ^'^  toand  you  in  ihoes  ? 

Come,  oonmge,  my  lord,  I  can  tell  jou  good  news — 

Virginia  ii  oooqner'd,  the  rebels  are  bang'd, 

You  are  now  to  go  over  aod  see  them  tab  hang'il ; 

I  hope  it  is  not  to  joar  n&ture  slihorrenl 

To  sign  for  tbese  wretches  s  legal  deach-warnmt. 

Were  I  but  in  jour  place,  I'm  sure  il  would  nljt 

To  sign  their  dealh-warranls,  and  bang  them  to  boot. 

DUNMOBB. 

Mf  lord  I  I'm  amazed — hare  we  routed  the  foe? 
I  shall  govern  again,  then,  if  matters  be  »; 
And  as  (o  tfae  hangini;,  in  ihart,  to  be  plain, 
I'll  haog  them  so  well  they'll  ne'er  want  il  again. 
With  regard  to  the  wretches  who  thump  at  my  gates,' 
I'll  diachaige  all  their  dnei  with  the  rebel  estates ; 
la  less  than  three  mouths  I  shall  send  a  polacca 
As  deep  as  she'll  swim,  sir,  with  com  and  tob&cco." 
"DiALooirs  BETwiin  Lords  MAHsrixLn  and  DcnKoaK,"  by  Puilif  Fbikiaii. 

RING  the  progresB  of  moie  than  a.  century  and  a  quarler,  tha  Vir- 
ginians had  fully  appreciated  the  ptiDciples  of  civil  freedom,  and  pai- 
.  tioularly  that  great  truth  that  governmeDt  posieuei  no  inherent  right 
,  to  tax  the  people  without  their  consent.     At  vaiions  timea,  the  Vir- 
ginia Auembly  had  resisted  the  attempts  of  Parliament  to  levy  taxe« 
upon  them;  and  when,  in  1764,  the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed  by  min- 
isters, they  resolved  never  to  submit  to  it.     The  following  year*- 
that  act  became  a  law.     The  Virginia  House  of  Burgeiaea  were 
in  session,  in  the  old  capital  at  Williamsburg,  when  intelligence  of  the  fact  reached  them. 
They  talked  boldly  Jn  private,  but  none  were  willing  to  act  bravely  in  public,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  session,  when  Patrick  Henry,  the  youngest  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
seal«d  there  for  the  first  time  only  a  few  days  before,  took  the  lead.     He  bad  already 
led  the  Democratic  members  successfully  against  a  paper-money  scheme,  the  prime  object 
of  which  was  to  cover  up  defalcations  of  Robinson,  the  treasurer  of  the  colony.     Xow  he 
exerted  his  powers  in  a  bAader  field.     Upon  a  scrap  of  paper  torn  from  a  fly-leaf  of  au 
old  copy  of  >■  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,"  he  wrote  five  resolutions,  and  submitted  them  to  the 
House.     The  first  declared  that  the  original  settlers  of  the  colonies  brought  with  them  and 
transmitted  to  their  posterity  all  the  privileges,  franchieea,  and  immunities,  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Great  Biitaio.     The  second  affirmed  that  these  privileges,  &a.,  bad  been  secured 
to  the  aforesaid  colonists  by  two  royal  oharten  granted  by  King  James.     The  third  aasert- 
ed  that  taxation  of  the  people  by  themselves,  or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves,  was  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  British  freedom,  and  without  which  the  ancient  Constitution 
could  not  exist.     The  fourth  maintained  that  the  people  of  Virginia  had  always  enjoyed 
the  right  of  being  governed  by  their  own  Assembly  in  the  article  of  taxes,  and  that  this 
right  bad  been  constantly  recognized  by  the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain.     The  fifth 

'  This  relers  to  the  fact  that  Dnnmore  wm  a  great  spendthrift,  and  always  in  debt.  Snob,  in  tmtb,  was 
the  oaie  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  nobility,  at  that  time,  wbo  were  engaged  in  pablio  aflaira,  dm- 
withstanding  their  large  incomes.     Mansfield  here  named,  was  the  celebrated  nhief  justic 
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effect  of  Henry's  RetolutioDa.    Eloqoenee  ind  SUQ  of  the  Orator.    Dinolution  of  the  AMemUj.    GeDcral  Congreti  propofed 

resolution,  in  which  was  summed  up  the  essentials  of  the  preceding  four,  declared  «  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  levy  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any 
other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom." 

Had  lightning  from  the  clouds  fallen  in  the  midst  of  that  Assembly,  they  could-not  have 
been  more  startled.  The  boldest  were  astonished  ;  the  timid  were  alarmed  ;  the  loyal  few 
were  amazed  and  indignant.  Many  threats  were  uttered,  and  those  who  were  willing  to 
submit  abused  Mr.  Henry  without  stint.  A  violent  debate  ensued,  and  Henry's  energies 
were  aroused  in  all  their  majesty  and  might.  His  eloquence,  sometimes  deeply  pathetic,  at 
other  times  full  of  denunciatory  invective,  shook  that  Assembly  like  thunder  peals.  In  the 
midst  of  his  harangue  he  exclaimed,  in  clear  bell-tones,  "  Csesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles 
the  First  his  Cromwell ;  and  George  the  Third — "  •*  Treibon  .''*  cried  the  excited  speaker ; 
and  "  Treason  I  Treason  I'*  was  shouted  from  every  part  of  the  House.  Henry  did  not 
falter  for  a  moment.  Rising  to  a  loftier  altitude,  and  fixing  his  eyes,  beaming  with  the  fire 
of  exalted  genius,  upon  Robinson,  the  speaker,  he  concluded  the  sentence  with,  **  may  profit 
hy  their  example.     If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."* 

The  moment  Henry  sat  down,  Randolph,  Pendleton,  Bland,  Wythe,  and  others,  who  aft- 
erward became  the  boldest  and  most  ardent  opposers  of  British  power,  arose  to  their  feet, 
and  denounced  the  resolutions  as  disloyal,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  Their 
hearts  were  with  Patrick  Henry,  but  their  heads  adjudged  his  course  to  be  premature  and 
injudicious.  Again  Henry  took  the  floor,  and  his  eloquence,  like  an  avalanche,  crushed  the 
most  sturdy  opposition.  The  resolutions  were  carried  ;  the  fifth  by  a  majority  of  only  one. 
They  formed  the  first  gauntlet  of  positive  defiance  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  British  monarch, 
and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  storm  of  revolution  which  soon  swept  over  the  land.  In 
Henry's  absence,  the  next  day,  the  resolutions  were  reconsidered  and  modified,  and  the  fifth 
one  stricken  out.  But  manuscript  copies  were  already  on  their  way  to  other  colonies,  and 
the  timidity  of  the  Virginia  Burgesses  did  not  soften  their  force.' 

Francis  Fauquier  was  at  that  time  lieutenant  governor,  and  the  acting  chief  magistrate 
of  Virginia.  He  was  a  man  of  great  private  worth,  and,  for  his  many  virtues  and  righteous 
administration  of  afiairs,  he  was  exceedingly  popular.  As  a  man,  he  sympathized  with  the 
Legislature ;  but  as  the  king's  representative,  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  prerogative  in  sup- 
pressing disloyalty.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  action  of  the  Burgesses 
in  adopting  Henry's  resolutions,  he  dissolved  the  Assembly  and  ordered  a  new  election.  The 
eloquence  of  Henry  seemed  to  have  touched  every  heart  in  the  Old  Dominion  ;  and  every 
where  the  people  re-elected  the  friends  of  the  resolutions,  and  filled  the  seats  of  their  oppos- 
ers with  tried  patriots. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  those  resolutions  went  abroad,  Massachusetts  invited  the  other 
colonies  to  meet  her  in  a  general  representative  Congress  at  New  York.  Fauquier  refused 
to  call  the  Virginia  Assembly  together  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  thereto. 
Confiding  in  the  patriotism  and  integrity  of  the  other  colonies,  the  members  elect  signed  a 
letter  to  the  Congress,  in  which  they  promised  to  acquiesce  in  any  action  that  might 
be  had.     That  Congress  was  held  in  October, &  and  the  rights  of  the  American  col- 

*  Wirt^s  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  Robinson  had  reasons  for  disliking  Henry,  and  wonld  gladly  have 
croBhed  his  inflaence  in  the  bud.  Already  he  had  thwarted  the  speaker  in  his  attempts  to  insure  his  power 
and  pat  money  into  his  own  parse  at  the  pablic  cost,  by  defeating  a  bill  which  provided  for  new  issues  of 
paper  money,  on  the  loan-office  plan.  By  virtue  of  his  office  as  speaker,  Robinson  was  treasurer  of  all 
sams  voted  by  the  Assembly,  and  he  had  the  means  of  loaning  money  to  his  friends  and  to  himself.  He 
had  already  done  so,  and  was  now  anxious  to  have  a  colonial  loan-office  established  by  which  he  might  shiA 
the  responsibility  of  loaning  to  men  unable  to  repay,  from  himself  to  the  colony.  Henry  foresaw  the  evils 
of  this  scheme,  and  his  wisdom  was  made  manifest,  when,  in  the  following  year,  Robinson  died,  and  his  de- 
falcations were  made  known.  « 

*  See  a  notice  of  copies  of  these  resolutions  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  on  page  466,  vol- 
ume i. 
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Kf p«I  of  Iba  Sump  Act.        Lord  Botetonit.        Iliomu  JeBsnon.         Slnolulioii  of  Uw  lUKmblj.        Tba  ApcUo  Rooui. 

ODJes  were  bo  lucidly  let  forth  in  their  declaration,  that  the  people  Uckcd  no  sure  guide  in 

their  future  course.' 

The  Stamp  Act  wai  repealed  in  1766,  and  Virginia,  rejoicing  with  hope  like  her  URtet 
colanieB,  Bent  an  address  of  thaaks  to  the  king  and  Farliament,  and  TOted  a  statue  to  bis 
maJeBty  as  a  token  of  her  gratitude  and  love.*  Like  her  sister  colonies,  she  was  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  her  sincere  loyalty  was  speedily  transformed  into  open  rebellion.  From 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Ant  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Virginia  wrought  hand  in 
hand  with  the  other  colonies  in  eflbrts  to  obtain  justice  and  maintain  popular  liberty. 

Governor  Fauquier  died  early  in  176S,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Botetourt.  That 
gentleman  bore  to  his  people  assurances  that  the  king  and  Parliament  were  sincerely  desir- 
ous of  doing  justice  to  the  colonies,  and  that  all  the  obnoxiouB  acts  would  be  speedily  re- 
pealed. These  assurances,  and  the  excellent  character  and  conduct  of  the  governor,  allayed 
the  excitement  in  Virginia  for  awhile,  and  her  people  looked  forward  to  seaBons  of  prosper- 
ity and  repose.  Their  dream  was  of  short  duration.  Soon  the  intelligence  came  that  the 
engine  of  oppression  was  again  at  work,  and  new  schemes  for  harassing  the  colonies  were 
maturing.  Virginia  was  much  excited  when  its  Legislature  for  1769  convened.  Among 
its  members  was  Thomas  JefTerson,  of  Albemarle  county,  a  young  lawyer  of  eminent  abili- 
ties, liberality  of  views,  and  boldness  of  character.  His  first  act  in  the  Assembly  evinced 
his  appreciation  of  freedom  ;  he  proposed  a  law  which  should  give  the  masters  of  slaves  un- 
restricted right  to  emancipate  them.  This  motion  did  not  succeed,  but  it  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Assembly  to  hia  talents,  and  he  was  employed  in  preparing  the  counter- resolu- 
tions, and  addresses  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, ■  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Iiords 
'  and  Commons,  then  just  received.      In  these  resolutions  Virginia  displayed  a  man- 

ifest disposition  to  couBider  the  cause  of  MaasachusettB  a  common  one.      The  governor,  on 
being  informed  of  their  proceedings,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  conformable  to  his  oath,  dissolved 
them.     The  next  day  they  met  in  the  Apollo  room  of  the  Raleigh  tavern  ;  formed  them- 
selves into  a  voluntary  convention  ;   drew 
up  articles  of  aEsoeiation  against  the  use  of 
any  merchandise  imported  from  Great  Brit- 
ian  ;  signed  and  recommended  them  to  the 
people,  and  then  repaired  to  their  several 
counties.     All  were  re-elected  except  those 
who  had  declined  assent  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  majority.*     Botetourt,  unlike  some 
of  the  royal  governors,  did  not  make  the 
matter   a   personal   consideration,   lose   his 
temper,  and  act  unjustly  and  unwisely  ; 
I'HK  A    u.    Ho     '  '"'^'  ^°^^°^'"S  tl"*  prescribed  line  of  duty, 

he  courteously  endeavored  to  prevent  rebell- 
ious proceedings  and  to  allay  excitement.     He  was  esteemed  by  all  parties ;  and,  as  we 

'  Sea  page  464,  volume  i.  *  See  page  472,  volume  i. 

'  The  room  used  Tor  public  meetings  is  in  Ihe  rear  building  of  the  old  Raleigh  lavetu  at  Williamsburg, 
and  up  to  the  day  of  my  visit  it  had  remained  unatlered..  Carpenters  were  then  at  work  remodeling  its 
ilylt?,  for  the  purposo  of  making  it  a  bell-room ;  and  now,  I  9up|Kise,  that  apartment,  hallowed  by  >o  many 
associations  connected  with  our  war  for  indapeniionoo,  has  scarcely  an  original  feature  loft.  Had  mj  visit 
been  deferred  a  day  longer,  the  style  of  the  room  could  never  have  been  portrayed.  Neat  wainscoting  oT 
Virginia  pine  omamentcil  tbo  sides  below  and  partiy  between  the  windows,  and  over  the  Sro-place,  which 
was  spacious.  This  view  is  from  the  entrance  door  from  Ihe  front  portion  of  the  building.  On  the  left 
were  two  large  windows ;  on  tbo  right  were  two  windows  and  a  door ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  Sre-place 
was  a  ijoor  opening  into  small  passage  ways,  from  the  exterior.  Through  the  door  on  the  left  is  seen  a 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  dormitory.  The  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  the  wood-wark  painted  a  lead 
color.  In  this  room  the  leading  patriots  of  Virginia,  including  Washington,  held  many  secret  caucuses,  and 
planned  many  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of  royal  rule  in  the  colonies.  The  sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw 
engaged  in  the  work  of  change  seemed  to  mo  like  actual  desecration ;  for  the  Raleigh  tavern,  and  the  Apollo 
room  are  to  Virginia,  relatively,  what  Fanenil  Hall  is  to  Massacbnselts.  <  JcTerson's  Memoirs,  i.,  4. 
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Death  of  Botetourt  Lord  DunBOn.  Illi  Chnetor.  CmnlltsM  of  VlfUuca  ud  CoirMpondsBcB 

have  Kea.hii  death,  which  occurred  in  1771,  wm  conudered  a  public  oaUmity,  and  monraed 
u  a  public  bereavement. 

Botetourt  wa*  lucceeded  by  John  Hurray,  earl  of  Dunmore,  who  waa  the  ltt>t  royal 
goveruoi  of  Vii^nia.  He  had  lucceeded  Sir  Hetiry  Moore  ai  GoTernor  of  New  York,  in 
1770,  and  on  the  death  of  Bo-  m>  enential  in  public  life,  and 

tetourt,  was  traniferrcd  to  Vir-  poueaaed  of  an  irritable  temper 

ginia.     During  hia  delay  in  lear-  and  Tindictivo  spirit.     In  mail- 

ing New  York,  the  government  ners  and  feeling!  he  waa  the  re- 

'^a.i    administered   by   William  verw  of  Botetourt,  and  before 

Nelaon,  president  of  the  council  be  was  fairly  leated  in  the  offi- 

of  the  colony,  and  father  of  one  cial  chair,  he  had  quarreled  with 

of  the  Bignera  of  the  Declaration  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 

of  Independence.     Dunmore  did  colony.     He  evinced  a  disp«i- 

not  arrive  in  Virginia  until  the  tion  to  disregard  the  rulet  of  co- 

Bummerof  1772.     Aknowledge  lonial  law,  and  to  act  independ- 

of  hia  character,  which  pre-    j^-^rx  ent  of  the  wishes  of  the  pe«- 

coded   him,  made    the  Vir-    ^    J^^  P'"- 

gini ana  uneasy.     He  was  a       /y.^y^'^<^y^^-y^         ^"    March,     1773,    the 
Scotch  nobleman ;  descended     f/^/^/c^f/^^^  ff  (^     House  of  BurgesKi  received 


from  an  ancient  family  ;  full  copies  of  an  addrcM  and  res- 

of  aristocratic  ideas  ;    defi-    ^ — olutions  from  the  Massachu- 


oicnt  in  sound  judmnent  and      „  „  „  ,      wtts  Assembly,  in  which  the 

,  '    ^       ,  .   ,    .  SiAi.  Ufa  Siosimi  or  Di'KHOU.'  ''  , 

that  commoQ  sense  which  is  grievances    of  that    colony 

were  set  forth  ;  and  they  expressed  their  coneurrence  and  sympathy  with  their  brethren  in 
New  England.  Jeflerton,  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Peyton  Randolph,  the  speaker, 
urged  immediate  aud  bold  action,  and  through  their  efibrts  a  committee  of  vigilance  was 
appointed^  to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  authentic  intelligence  of  all  such  acts  of  ,  y^^^,^  ^ 
Parliament  or  ministry  as  might  afiect  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  This  commit-  '^'^ 
teo  was  also  authorized  to  open  a  correspondence  and  communication  with  the  other  col- 
onics." 

They  were  about  to  adopt  other  resolutions  equally  unsubmissive  to  royal  rule,  when 
their  proceedings  were  cut  short  by  Dunmore,  who  dissolved  the  Assembly.  The  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  met,  however,  the  next  day,  and  dispatched  a  circular  letter  contain- 
ing the  resolutions  to  the  speakers  of  the  several  Colonial  Assemblies.     The  General  Court 

'  Tbese  are  copied  from  the  third  voluiae  of  the  DorutnntMrjr  Hiitory  of  JVcw  York,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
O'Callagban. 

■  The  committee  consisted  oT  Peylon  RanJolpti,  Robert  Carter  Nicbolas,  Richard  Bland,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Benjunin  HsTriiion,  Edmond  Pendleton,  Patrick  Henry,  Dudley  Dipftes,  Dsbney  Coir,  Arobibald  Carey, 
and  Thomas  Jeffeison.  Tbis  comrailtee  was  rorroed  at  a  cauciu  beld  ia  a  privalo  room  in  tbe  Raleij^b 
tavern,  ibe  eTenin);  before  it  was  proposed  in  <be  House.  The  oaacas  consisted  of  Palrick  Henry,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Frenoia  Li^hlfool  Lcc,  Tbomss  Jefferson,  Dabney  Carr  (bis  brotber-in-]aw],  ind  two  or  three 
olboTS.  StroBjT  resolutions  were  drawn  op,  and  it  wu  proposed  Ibst  Mr.  Jeflerson  ihonlil  nibiuit  tbem  to 
the  HoQBe.  Deiirooa  of  bringing  into  notice  tbe  brilliant  talents  of  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  JeQersoa  proposed  thai 
kt  ahoold  submit  tbem.  It  vaa  ngreed  to,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Carr  morsd  tbe  adoption  of  lbs  resoiu- , 
tions.  They  vcre  carried,  and  Ibe  above  committee  of  corroapondence  was  appointed.  Virginia  and  Mss- 
tacbuMtts  hnve  diipnled  for  Ibe  honor  of  originating  eommittees  of  correspond enoe.  It  will  be  teen  by  re- 
ferrini;  to  pa^e  494,  volame  i.,  that  the  address  of  the  people  of  Muaacbnaelta,  in  which  tbeir  grieTnncea 
and  their  ri(;hii  were  stated,  and  which  called  out  the  sclion  of  the  Virginia  Burges-ies  when  their  eom- 
millee  of  coirespondence  was  formed,  contained  a  reoommandation  to  appoint  such  committees  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  that  province.  In  Maaaachnaelta,  this  recommendation  waa  rasde  some  six  weeka  before  the 
action  on  Ibe  subject  look  place  in  the  Virginia  Legislilnre.  Meissaebuaetla  wu  tbe  Brat  to  ntggnl  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  in'rAin  id  oim  dmitaiti ;  Virginia  wss  the  first  to  appoint  a  committee  for  tu- 
lional  correspondence.  And  yet  each  colony  seems  actually  to  have  originated  the  idea ;  for,  sccording  tu 
Peyton  Randolph,  tbe  messengers  from  tbe  respective  Legislstarst,  hearing  tbe  resolations  of  each,  passed 
each  cither  on  the  way, — See  JefTennn's  letter  to  Samnel  A.  Wells,  1^19.  in  the  appendix  to  hia  Uttneiri, 
page  100. 
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of  MsBSftchuaetls  reeponded  by  the  appointment  of  a-  committee  of  fifteen,  imtnicting  them 
to  urge  the  other  colonies  to  take  similar  action.     The  New  England  colonjei,  ftnd  Fenn- 
■ylvania  and  Maryland,  did  so,  and  thus  was  formed  the  Gret  soand  link  of  our  confedeney. 
The  Boston  Port  Bill,'  which  was  to  go  into  eflect  on  the  fint  of  June,  1774,  had  ex- 
cited the  greatest  sympathy  Jbr  the  people  of  Boston  throughout  the  colonies,  and  on  the 
•.wenty-fourth  of  May  the  Virginia  Assembly  adopted  strong  resolutions  of  condolence,  and 
appointed  the  first  of  June  to  be  obaerred 
-     '  as  a  fast.     Dunmore  wu  highly  ofiended, 

officially,  and  the  next  day  diBsolved  them 
by  a  verbal  proclamation.*  The  dele- 
gates, eighty-nine  in  number  (of  whom 
W'&shington  was  one),  immediately  assem- 
bled in  the  Apollo  room  of  the  Raleigh 
tavern,  organized  themselves  into  a  volun- 
tary convention,  and  prepared  an  address 
to  their  constituents,  in  which  thoy  de- 
clared that  an  attack  upon  one  colony  wai 
IUliiok  TiVMH.>  jn  attack  upon  all.      They  recommended 

several  important  measures.      Among  other  propositions  was  one  for  a  General  Congress, 
a  proposition  which  was  made  by  Massachusetts  six  days  afterward,'  and  being  immediately 
sent  forth,  was  heartily  concurred  in  by  all  the  other  colonies  except  Georgia.      Twenty- 
five  of  the  delegates  remained  at  Williamsburg  to  engage  in  the  religious  services  of  the 
appointed  fast-day.      While   awaiting  its  arrival, >  they  received  an  account  of  a 
town  meeting  in  Boston,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  invited  to 
enter  into  a  general  non -importation  agreement.     The  twenty-five  delegates  did  not  feel  au- 
thorized to  act  in  a  matter  of  so  much  gravity,  and  therefore  only  recommended,  by  a  circular, 
that  the  Burgesses  should  meet  again  in  convenfion  at  Williamsburg  on  the  first  of  An- 
gUBt,1>     Pursuant  to  this  recommendation,  all  the  Burgesses  who  met  at  the  Raleigh 
were  present  on  that  day.     They  adopted  resolutions  to  import  no  more  slaves,  nor 
British  goods,  nor  tea  ;   and,  if  colonial  grievances  were  not  speedily  redressed,  to  export  no 
more  tobacco  to  England,  and  not  to  deal  with  any  merchants  who  should  refuse  to  sign 
the  agreement.      They  recommended  the  cultivation  of  such  articles  of  husbandry,  instsad 
of  tobacco,  as  might  form  a  proper  basis  for  manufactures  of  all  sorts  ;  and  also  particularly 
recommended  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep,  the  multiplying  of  them,  and  the  kill- 
ing of  as  few  as  possible.     On  the  5tb  of  August  they  chose  seven  delegates  to  represent 
Virginia  in  the  Continental  Congress,  appointed  to  meet  on  the  fifth  of  September  follow- 

'  See  page  503,  volatne  i. 

■  Dunmore's  speech  on  that  oecuiim  wuverj  brief.  The  fojloving  is  a  copy  :  "  Mr.  Spraktr,  and  gtn- 
tlimm  of  the  Home  of  Burgeuii, — I  bave  in  ray  bund  a  paper  published  by  order  of  your  House,  conceived 
in  such  lernis  as  reSects  highly  upon  his  Majesty  and  ibe  Parliameni  ofGreal  Britain,  vhicH  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  dissolve  you,  and  yoo  are  dissolved  accordingly." 

Notwilbstanding  this  act  on  ibe  part  of  the  governor,  the  delegales  did  not  omit  to  carry  oat  arrange- 
ments which  they  had  made  for  honoring  Lady  Dunmore  with  a  ball  on  Ibe  27lh.  Every  roark  oT  respect 
and  sllenlion  was  paid  to  Lord  Dunmore  and  bi!  lady  on  that  occasion,  us  if  nothing  unpleasant  bad  oc- 
curred. In  fsct,  Bcoording  to  entries  in  Washington's  Diary,  the  matter  was  not  made  personal  at  nil,  for 
on  the  day  after  Iho  dlMolulion  of  the  Assembly,  although  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  people  of  Boston,  be  remarks,  "  Rode  out  with  the  governor  to  his  fann,  and  breakfasted  with 

'  When  I  viailed  Williamsburg  in  December,  1848,  the  front  part  of  the  old  Raleigh  tavern  bad  been  lorn 
down,  and  a  building  in  modem  style  was  erected  in  its  place.  The  old  tavern  was  in  the  form  of  en  L, 
mie  portion  fronlini;  the  street,  Ibe  other  extendi nj;  at  right  angles,  in  the  rear.  Both  parts  were  precisely 
alike  in  external  appenruice,  and  as  the  rear  building  was  yet  alandin);  and  unaltered,  I  am  able  to  give  ■ 
restored  view  of  the  RalHgh,  as  it  appeared  during  the  Revolution.  The  leaden  bust  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh, 
which  graced  the  front  of  the  old  inn,  now  ornaments  the  new  bcilding. 

*  The  latter  colony  could  not  have  heard  of  the  action  of  the  former,  and  therefore  the  recommcndalioo 
iras  as  original  with  it  as  with  Virginia. 
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ing,  in  Philadelphia,*  and  then  adjourned,  each  pledged  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  effect  the 
results  contemplated  in  their  proceedings. 

While  these  clouds  of  difficulty  were  gathering  in  the  horizon  of  Virginia  politics,  and 
the  colony  was  menaced  with  civil  war,  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  had  commenced  fierce 
hostilities,  and  were  driving  civilization  hack  from  its  adventurous  settlements  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Although  several  times  chastised,  they  were  still  bold.  In  1764,  Colonel 
Bouquet,*  having  dispersed  the  Indians  besieging  Detroit,  passed  into  the  Wyandot  country, 
by  the  way  of  Sandusky  Bay,  and  compelled  the  head  men  of  the  tribes  to  agree  to  a  treaty 
of  peace.  The  Shawnees  and  Delawares  in  the  Ohio  county  still  continued  hostile.  Bou- 
quet, the  same  year,  marched  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Muskingum,  awed  the  Indians,  procured 
the  restoration  of  prisoners  in  their  hands,  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  and  for 
several  years  they  kept  comparatively  quiet,  though  exhibiting  unmistakable  signs  of  deadly 
hostility. 

Early  in  1774,  the  hatchet  again  fell  with  terrible  fury  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Virginia,  and  its  keenness  was  heightened  by  the  encouragement  which  the  savages  received 
from  a  few  white  scoundrels,  who  hoped  to  gain  personal  advantage  in  the  contest.  The 
scheme  which  Governor  Dunmore  afterward  entered  into  for  banding  these  forest  tribes 
against  the  colonists,  has  led  upon  his  memory  the  suspicion  that  even  thus  early,  in  view 
of  imjiending  hostilities,  he  had  tampered  with  them,  through  his  agents,  and  made  them 
bold.  History  gives  no  positive  warrant  for  suspicions  so  damning,  and  we  may  charitably 
hope  that  his  expedition  against  the  Indians,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,*  was  under- 
taken with  a  sincere  desire  to  save  the  colony  from  their  cruel  incursions.  It  is  true, 
Dunmore  was  very  tardy  in  his  preparations,  and  his  expedition  did  not  march  until  the 
voice  of  his  indignant  people  compelled  him  to  go,  and  alert  suspicion  made  him  fearful  of 
its  consequences. 

The  chief  rendezvous  of  the  hostile  Indians  was  on  the  Sciota,  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Pickaway  county,  Ohio.     There  were  three  principal  towns,  and  against  thes^  Dun 
more  marched  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  early  in  August. ^     The  army 
proceeded  in  two  divisions  ;  one  composing  the  left  wing,  under  Colonel  Andrew 
Lewis,  the  other  led  by  Dunmore  in  person.     The  led  wing  struck  the  Great  Kanawha, 
and  followed  that  stream  to  the  Ohio ;  the  right  wing  passed  the  mountains  of  the  Poto- 
mac gap,  and  reached  the  Ohio  a  little  above  Wheeling.     The  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
to  form  a  junction  before  reaching  the  Indian  villages.     Lewis  encamped  on  the  site  of 
Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  on  the  sixth  of  October.     In  expecta- 
tion of  the  approach  of  Dunmore,  he  cast  up  no  intrenchments.     In  this  exposed  situation, 
he  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  by  one  thousand  chosen  warriors  of  the  west- 
em  confederacy  under  the  celebrated  Cornstalk,  who  came  from  the  Pickaway  Plains  to 
confront  Colonel  Lewis  before  the  other  division  should  join  him.'     So  stealthily  had  the 

*  The  following  were  the  delegates  appointed :  Peyton  Randolph,  Ri6hard  Henry  Lee,  George  Wash- 
ington, Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Edmund  Pendleton.  These  were  all  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Peyton  Randolph  was  chosen 
the  first  president  of  that  body. 

'  Henry  Bouquet  was  of  French  descent.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  British  army  in 
1756.  He  was  active  in  his  co-operations  w  th  General  Forbes,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  Amherst. 
That  officer  sent  him  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  with  stores,  in  1763.  He  was  attacked  on  his  way  by  a  pow- 
erful  body  of  Indians,  whom  he  defeated.  In  1764,  as  noticed  in  the  text,  he  was  successful  in  the  Ohio 
county.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier.  He  died  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  in  Febmary, 
1766.' 

'  Stuart,  in  his  Memoir  of  Indian  TFari,  and  Withers,  in  his  ChronieUi  of  Border  Warfare^  express  the 
opinion,  and  adduce  strong  corroborating  evidence  of  its  truth,  that  Dunmore  arranged  the  expedition  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  whole  Indian  force  should  fall  upon  and  annihilate  Lewis's  detachment,  and  thereby 
weaken  the  phy.sical  strength,  and  break  down  the  spirit  of  the  Virginians.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
fact  of  the  great  body  of  Indians  leaving  their  towns  and  marching  directly  to  attack  Lewis,  when  Dunmore, 
with  a  force  equally  strong,  was  approaching  in  another  direction,  gives  the  color  of  probability  to  these 
suspicions.  His  subsequent  conduct  in  inciting  servile  war  in  Virginia,  shows  that  he  was  capable  of  so 
nefarious  a  schcmo. 
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Indians  approached,  that  within  one  hour  after  Lewis's  scouts  discovered  those  of  the  enemy 
a  general  battle  was  in  progress. 

Colonel  Charles  Lewis,  a  brother  of  the  general,  with  three  hundred  men,  received  the 
first  assault.  He  and  his  aid,  Hugh  Allen,  were  mortally  wounded,  and  so  overwhehning 
in  numbers  and  fierce  in  aspect  were  the  assailants,  that  his  line  broke  and  gave  way.' 
At  this  moment,  a  party  under  Colonel  Fleming  attacked  the  enemy's  right,  and,  being  sus- 
tained by  a  reserve  under  Colonel  Field,  the  Indians  were  driven  back.  The  battle  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fury  until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Indians  slowly  retreating 
from  tree  to  tree,  while  the  gigantic  Cornstalk  encouraged  them  with  the  words,  "  Be 
strong  !  Be  strong  !'"  The  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  it  being  upon  a  point  at  the  junction 
of  two  rivers,  made  every  retreat  of  the  enemy  advantageous  to  the  Virginians,  because 
as  their  lihe  extended  from  river  to  river,  forming  the  base  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  it 
was  lengthened,  and  consequently  weakened.  The  belligerents  rested  within  rifle  shot  of 
each  other,  and  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  until  sunset.  The  battle  was  a  desperate  one,  and 
neither  party  could  fairly  claim  the  victory.  The  Virgiiyans  lost  one  half  of  their  com- 
missioned officers,  and  fifly-two  privates  were  killed.  The  Indians  lost,  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, about  two  hundred  and  thirty.  During  the  night  they  retreated,  but  Lewis  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  pursue  them.  Captain  William  Ru3sell  was  lefl  in  command  of  a  sufiicient  gar- 
rison at  Point  Pleasant  until  late  in  the  summer  of  1 775,  when  further  hostilities  with  the  In- 
dians seemed  improbable. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle.  Colonel  Lewis  received  orders  from  Dunmore  to  hasten  on 
toward  the  Shawnee  towns,  on  the  Sciota,  and  join  him  at  a  point  eighty  miles  distant. 

Dunmore  was  ignorant  of  the  battle,  and  the  weakened  con- 
dition of  Lewis's  division.  But  the  latter  did  not  hesitate. 
Leaving  a  small  garrison  at  Point  Pleasant,  he  pressed  on- 
ward,  through  an  unbroken  wilderness  to  the  banks  of  Congo 
Creek,  in  Pickaway  township,  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Shawnee  or  Shawanese  towns.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Indians  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  borough  .of  West- 
fall,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sciota,  and  was  called  Old  Chil- 
licothct  there  being  other  towns  of  the  same  name.  When 
Colonel  Lewis  arrived,  he  found  Dunmore  and  his  party  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  governor  had  descended  the  Ohio 
The  shawn»  Towns.'  xo  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Hockhocking,  where  he  built  a 

redoubt  or  block-house,  and  called  it  Fort  Gower.*     From  this-  point  he  marched  up  that 

^  From  a  "  Song  of  Lament,''  written  at  the  time,  I  qaote  the  following  stanzas,  which  are  more  re- 
markable for  pathos  than  poetry  : 

"  Colonel  Lewis  and  some  noble  captains.  And  now  we  mourn  for  brave  Hugh  Allen, 

Did  down  to  death  like  Uriah  go,  Far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Alas !  their  heads  wound  up  in  napkins, 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  ^^  ^*«"  ^^  "*8*»*y  '^^"fif  ^^  Hearen 

For  all  his  wondrous  works  below, 

Kings  lamented  their  mighty  fallen  Who  hath  to  us  the  victory  given 

Upon  the  moimtains  of  Gilboa,  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio." 

•  Howison's  HUtory  of  Virginia^  ii.,  15. 

'  This  little  map  shows  a  portion  of  the  Pickaway  Plains  apon  which  the  towns  of  the  Shawnees  were 
built.  These  plains  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sciota,  and  contain  the  richest  boflj  of  land  in  Ohio.  When 
first  cultivated  by  the  whites,  the  soil  was  a  black  vegetable  mold,  the  result  of  long  ages  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  for  many  years  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  or  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  was  an  average 
yield.  This  region  was  for  many  generations  the  principal  rendezvous  of  Indian  chiefs  in  council,  in  the 
Ohio  country,  and  here  many  victims,  brought  from  the  fi^ontier  settlements,  endured  the  torments  of  savage 
cruelty. — See  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,  P^e  403. 

Explanation  of  the  Map. — a  a,  the  ancient  works  at  Circleville ;  6,  Logan's  cabin  near;  c,  Old  Chilli- 
eothe ;  d,  Black  Mountain ;  e.  Cornstalk's  town ;  /,  Squaw's  town ;  g^  Council-house ;  A,  the  point  where 
Dunmore  and  Colonel  Lewis  met ;  t,  the  camp  of  Colonel  Lewis ;  /,  Camp  Lewis ;  m,  High  Lands. 

^  This  was  in  Athens  township.  Dunmore  was  a  great  admirer  of  Earl  Gower,  and  in  honor  ni  that  nrw 
oleman  ho  named  this,  the  first  fort  he  ever  erected. 
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itream  into  the  Indian  country,  and  when  Lewis  arrived,  he  was  encamped  o%  the  lef\ 
bank  of  Sippo  Creek,  about  seven  miles  southwest  of  the  present  village  of  Circleville. 
Dunmore  called  his  station  Camp  Charlotte,^  and  hither  the  Indians,  dispirited  by  their  en- 
gagement with  Colonel  Lewis,  and  perceiving  the  destruction  of  their  towns  to  be  inevita- 
ble, came  to  treat  for  peace.  Dunmore  had  been  met  by  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  Indians, 
borne  by  a  white  man  named  Elliot,'  and  his  readiness  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  instead  of 
striking  a  blow  of  annihilation,  is  adduced  as  evidence  of  his  ulterior  designs  for  iraking  these 
warriors  subservient  to  his  use  in  enslaving  Virginia.  Colonel  Lewis  was  greatly  irritated 
because  Dunmore  would  not  allow  him  to  crush  the  enemy  within  his  grasp,  and  the  Vir- 
ginians, eager  for  revenge*  almost  mutinied."  The  treaty  was  held  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  troops,  amounting  to  twenty-five  hundred  in  number.  The  Shawnee  chiefs  were  quite 
numerous.  Cornstalk  was  the  principal  speaker,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
adroitly  charged  upon  the  white  people  the  causes  of  the  war,  in  consequence,  principally, 
of  the  murder  of  the  family  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  a  few  months  previously.*     Logan, 

^  Camp  Charlotte,  according  to  Charles  Whittlesy,  Esq.  (from  whose  discourse  before  the  Hittorical  and 
Philotophiccd  Society  ofOhio^  at  Cincinnati,  in  1840,  the  principal  facts  of  this  narrative  have  been  gleaned), 
was  u})on  the  farm  then  (1840)  owned  by  Thomas  J.  Winship,  Esq.  Camp  Lewis  was  situated  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Camp  Charlotte. 

*  The  Tory  companion  of  Girty  and  M'Kee. 

'  From  concurrent  testimony,  it  appears  that  suspicions  of  Dunmore's  treachery  was  rife  in  the  camp,  and 
for  that  reason  Lewis  was  more  disposed  to  disobey  his  orders.  It  is  said  that  Dunmore,  in  the  violence  of 
his  anger,  because  his  subaltern  insisted  upon  fighting,  drew  his  sword  upon  Lewis,  and  threatened  him  with 
instant  death  if  he  persisted  in  his  disobedience. 

*  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  on  pa^e  107,  where  a  copy  of  Logan^s  speech  to  Dunmore,  as  pre- 
served by  Jeflerson,  is  given.  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  in  an  able  discourse  delivered  before  the  Maryland  HU' 
torical  Society  in  May,  1851,  has  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  fully  acquit  Colonel  Cresap  of  the  charge* 
made  in  the  reported  speech  of  Logan,  and  removed  the  foul  stain  of  cold-blooded  murder  which  has  so  long 
rested  upon  the  fair  fame  of  a  brave  and  honorable  man.  It  appears  that,  in  the  spring  of  1774,  Michael 
Cresap  was  upon  the  Ohio,  below  Wheeling,  engaged  in  planting  a  settlement.  Some  pioneers  on  their 
way  to  make  a  settlement  in  Kentucky,  under  the  auspices  of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke,  resolved  to. 
attack  an  Indian  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sciota,  and  solicited  Cresap  to  command  the  expedition.  Ho 
advised  them  to  forbear,  and,  with  him,  they  all  repaired  to  Wheeling.  Dr.  Connelly,  whom  Lord  Dunmore 
had  appointed  magistrate  of  West  Augusta,  sent  Cresap,  word,  on  the  21st  of  April,  that  an  Indian  war  was 
inevitable.  Cresap,  always  vigilant,  called  a  council  of  the  pioneers,  and  on  the  26th  made  solemn  decla- 
ration of  vrar  against  the  Indians.  They  established  a  new  post  of  defense,  and  the  very  next  day  two  canoes, 
filled  with  painted  savages,  appeared.  They  were  chased  fifteen  miles  down  the  river,  when  a  skirmish  en- 
sued. One  man  was  killed,  and  several  Indians  were  made  prisoners.  On  the  return  of  the  pursuing  party, 
an  expedition  against  the  settlement  of  Logan,*  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Creek,  thirty  miles  above 
Wheeling,  was  proposed.  Cresap  raised  his  voice  against  the  proposed  expedition,  for  the  people  of  Logan's 
settlement  seemed  rather  friendly  than  otherwise.  His  council  prevailed,  and  the  pioneers  proceeded  that 
evening  to  Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  at  the  month  of  Dunlap's  Creek,  on  the  Monongahela,  now  the  site  of 
Brownsville. 

Other  white  people  upon  the  Ohio  were  less  cautions  and  humane.  On  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  nearly  op- 
posite Logan^s  settlement,  was  the  cabin  of  a  man  named  Baker,  where  mm  was  sold  to  the  Indians,  which 
consequently  augmented  the  savageism  of  their  nature.  On  account  of  the  shooting  of  two  Indians  near 
Yellow  Creek,  by  a  settler  named  Myers,  the  savages  resolved  to  cross  over  and  murder  Baker's  family.  A 
squaw  revealed  the  plot  to  Baker's  wife,  and  twenty  white  men,  armed,  were  concealed  in  and  around  his 
cabin.  The  next  morning  early,  three  squaws,  with  an  infant  and  four  Indian  men,  unarmed,  came  to  Ba- 
ker's. The  whole  party  of  red  people  became  intoxicated,  an  affray  occurred,  and  the  whole  of  the  Indians 
were  massacred,  except  the  infant.  Logan's  mother,  brother,  and  sister,!  were  among  the  slain.  The 
vengeance  of  the  chief  was  aroused,  and  during  nearly  all  of  that  summer  Logan  was  out  upon  the  war-path. 
Michael  Cresap  was  known  to  be  a  leader  among  the  pioneers  upon  the  Ohio,  and  Logan  supposed  he  was 
concerned  in  the  affair. t     The  researches  of  Mr.  Mayer  show  that,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  Cresap  was 

*  The  Indian  name  of  Logan«  according  to  competent  aathority  quoted  by  Mr.  Mayer,  was  Ta-gA-JuUf  which  meant  **  ahort 
dress." 

t  This  squaw  was  the  wife  for  the  time  of  John  Gibson,  the  Indian  trader,  to  whom  the  reputed  speech  of  Logan  was  com- 
municated.   Her  infant,  who  was  saTed,  was  cared  for  by  Gibson. 

I  Logan  eridcntly  hold  Cresap  responsible,  as  appears  by  the  following  note,  quoted  by  Mr.  Msyer,  page  SB.  It  was  written 
with  ink  nude  of  gunpowder  and  water,  at  the  command  of  Logan,  by  ^V111iam  Robinson,  who  had  been  made  a  prisoner  by 
that  chief  nine  days  before : 

*'  Caftaiiv  Ckk^ AP,— ^Vhat  did  yon  kill  my  people  on  Yellow  Greek  for  T    The  white  people  killed  my  Ua  at  Conealoga,  a 
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John  Gibson.  Logan's  Speech.  Hii  Death.  Sketch  of  Colonel  Cretap. 

who  w||(  then  at  Old  Chillicothe,  disdained  to  meet  the  white  men  in  council,  and  sat  sullenly 
in  his  cabin  while  the  treaty  was  in  progress,  Dunmore  sent  a  messenger  (John  Gibson')  to 
Logan,  to  invite  him  to  attend  the  council.  The  chief  took  Gibson  into  the  woods,  and  sit- 
ting down  upon  a  mossy  root,  he  told  him  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and,  as  that  officer  related, 
shedding  many  bitter  tears.  He  refused  to  go  to  the  council,  but,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  de- 
liberations by  seeming  opposition,  he  sent  a  speech,  in  the  mouth  of  Gibson,  to  Governor  Dun- 
more.     That  speech,  as  preserved  in  print,'  has  been  greatly  admired  for  its  pathetic  eloquence." 

with  his  yoang  family  in  Maryland,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.*  It  is  also  demonstrated  that 
at  about  the  hour  when  the  massacre  took  place,  two  canoes,  with  Indians  pointed  and  prepared  for  war,  ap- 
proached. The  appearance  fully  corroborated  the  disclosures  of  the  squaw,  and  justified  the  vigilance  (but 
not  the  murder  of  women  and  unarmed  men)  by  the  neighbors  of  Baker. 

^  John  Gibson,  who  afterward  became  a  major  general,  was  an  Indian  trader,  and  an  active  man  among 
the  settlera  on  the  Ohio.  Washington  esteemed  him  as  a  brave  and  honest  man,  and  in  1781  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  the  western  military  department.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Irvine  in  1782. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  in  1788;  was  major  general  of  militia,  and  was  secre- 
tary of  Indian  territory  during  the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  He  was  at  one  time  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  Alleghany  county,  in  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  George  Gibson,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  at  St.  Clair's  defeat  in  Ohio,  was  his  brother. 

'  Gibson  repeated  the  substance  to  Dunmore  and  other  oflicers.  They  wrote  it  down,  and,  on  returning 
to  Williamsburg,  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the  Virginia  Chizette^  February  4,  1775.  This  was  the  name 
•of  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Virginia.  It  was  first  issued  at  Williamsburg  in  1736,  a  sheet  aboat 
twelve  inches  by  six  in  size.  It  was  printed  weekly  by  William  Parks,  at  fifteen  shillings  per  annum.  No 
other  paper  was  published  in  Virginia  until  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  in  1765—6.  The  Gazette  was  so 
much  under  government  control,  that  Jefierson  and  others  got  Mr.  Rind  to  come  from  Maryland  and  pub- 
lish a  paper,  which  was  also  called  ^*  The  Virginia  Gazette.''  It  was  professedly  open  to  all  parties,  but 
influenced  by  none.     This  was  the  paper  in  which  Logan's  speech  was  published.     Another  "Virginia 

•  Gazette"  was  printed  at  Williamsburg  in  1775,  and  published  weekly  for  several  years. — See  Thomas'*s 

•  History  of  Printing. 

*  Logan,  whose  majestic  person  and  mental  accomplishments  were  the  theme  of  favorable  remark,  be- 
came a  victim  to  the  vice  of  intemperance.  Earlier  than  the  time  when  Dunmore  called  him  to  council, 
he  was  addicted  to  the  habit.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  very  melancholy.  Notwithstanding  the  mis- 
eries he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man,  his  benevolence  made  him  the  prisoner's  friend,  until 
intemperance  blunted  his  sensibilities,  and  in  1780  we  find  him  among  the  marauders  at  Ruddell's  Station 
(see  page  294).  The  manner  of  his  death  is  differently  related.  The  patient  researches  of  Mr.  Mayer 
lead  me  to  adopt  his  as  the  correct  one,  as  it  was  from  the  lips  of  an  aged  man  who  knew  Logan  well, 
and  corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with  an  account  I  received  from  an  aged  Mohawk  whom  I  saw 
at  Caghnawaga,  twelve  miles  from  Montreal,  in  the  summer  of  1848.  His  mother  was  a  Shawnee  woman 
and  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  often  saw  Logan.  In  a  drunken  phrensy  near  Detroit,  in  1780,  Logan  stmok 
his  wife  to  the  ground.  Believing  her  dead,  he  fled  to  the  wildernese.  Between  Detroit  and  Sandusky, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  troop  of  Indian  men,  women,  and  children.  Not  yet  sober,  he  imagined  that  the 
penalty  of  his  crime  was  about  to  be  inflicted  by  a  relative.  Being  well  armed,  he  declared  that  the  whole 
party  should  be  destroyed.  In  defense,  his  nephew,  Tod-kah'doks,  killed  him  on  the  spot,  by  a  shot  from 
bis  gun.     His  wife  recovered  from  his  blow. 

great  while  ago,  and  I  tboagfat  nothing  of  that  But  you  killed  my  kin  again  on  Yellow  Creekt  and  took  my  cgadn  prlsoDer. 
Then  I  thought  I  muat  kill  too ;  and  I  have  been  three  time*  to  war  Bince.    But  the  Indiana  are  not  angry— only  myael£ 

•*  July  21«(,  1774.  Captain  John  Looam." 

This  note  was  attached  to  a  war-dub,  and  left  in  the  house  of  a  man  whose  whole  family  had  been  murdered  by  die  aaraget. 

*  Michael  Creaap  was  the  son  of  a  hardy  pioneer,  who  was  one  of  the  Ohio  Company  in  1752.  He  was  bom  in  Maryland  (Al- 
leghany county),  on  the  29th  of  June,  1742.  While  yet  a  minbr.  he  married  a  Miss  Whitehead,  of  Philadelphia.  He  became  a 
merchant  and  trader,  and  at  length  a  bold  pioneer  upon  the  Ohio.  Ho  raised  a  company  of  volunteers  in  the  summer  of  1774, 
and  proceeded  to  aid  his  countrymen  on  the  Ohio,  when  he  was  stopped  by  ConnoHy.  Dunmore,  however,  valuing  his  serr* 
icea,  sent  him  a  commission  of  captain  in  the  militia  of  Hampshire  county,  in  Virginia.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Ohio,  and 
was  engaged  in  Dunmore's  expedition  of  that  year.  When  Gibson  reported  Logan's  speech,  the  charge  against  Creaap  was 
laughed  at  as  ridiculous ;  and  George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  was  standing  by,  said,  "  He  must  be  a  very  great  man,  as  the  Indiana 
imlmed  every  thing  that  happened  upon  his  shoulders." 

Cresap  returned  to  Maryland  after  the  conclusion  of  Dunmore's  expedition,  and  early  in  the  spring  be  again  went  to  the  Ohio, 
.and  almost  to  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  On  his  return,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  oft 
company  of  Maryland  riflemen,  raised  by  a  resolution  of  Congress.  Although  suffering  from  ill  health,  he  immediately  went 
to  Boston  with  his  company,  and  joined  the  continental  army  under  Washington.  His  sickness  continuing,  he  left  the  army  for 
his  home  among  the  mountaina.  At  New  York  he  sunk,  exhausted,  where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  October,  1775,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three  yeara.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Trinity  church-yard  with  military  honors,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concoom 
of  people,  where  they  yet  rest — See  Mayer's  Di*eour»e ;  also  Jacob's  Life  of  Cresap.  In  the  appendix  to  his  Diicourte,  Mr.  Mayer 
presents  the  results  of  patient  investigation,  concerning  the  authenticity  of  Logan's  speech.  It  appears  probable  that  the  tenH' 
mmi  was  Logan's,  delivered,  not  as  a  speech  or  meatagit  but  as  the  natural  expressions  of  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  felt  thai 
he  had  bofn  greatly  injured ,  the  ccmpotition  was  evidently  the  work  of  some  hand  in  Dunmore's  camp. 
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At  ths  coDoluiioD  of  the  treaty,  Dunmoie  and  hie  troopi  retQtned  to  Virginia,  by  the  way 
of  Foit  Gower.  At  that  place,  the  officen  held  a  meeting  on  the  fifth  of  November* 
for  the  purpose  of  coniidering  the  "grievaDcea  of  Britiih  Amerioa."  The  proceed- 
ings were  not  at  all  palatable  to  Lord  Dunmore,  Dotwithataodiiig  one  of  tfas  resolutions 
highly  complimented  him  personally.  The  speech  of  one  of  the  offioeis,  and  the  reiolation 
which  followed,  notwithstanding  the  attestations  of  loyalty  freely  expressed,  evidently  im- 
plied a  determination  no  longer  to  submit  to  royal  rule.  Dunmore  was  ofiended,  and  both 
patties  returned  home  dissatisfied. 

Before  resuming  our  record  of  OTonts  in  the  progress  of  the  Virginia  colony  toward  inde- 
pendence, let  us  take  a  brief  survey  of  succeeding  Indian  hostilities  on  the  Virginia  frontier, 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  It  is  a  wide  and  romantic  field,  but  we  must  not  be  tempted 
into  minute  details.  We  will  note  the  most  prominent  features  of  those  events,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  fuller  details  drawn  by  other  pens.  I  briefly  referred  to  the  Indian  war  in 
this  region  on  page  264,  volume  i.,  and  promised  a  more  extended  notice.  Here  I  will 
fulfill  that  promise. 

For  a  while  afler  the  treaty  on  the  Soiota,  the  western  Indians  made  no  concerted  attacks 
npon  the  white  settlements  on  the  frontiers;  but  small  parties  continually  harassed  those 
eivil  heroes  who  went  over  the  Alleghany  ranges  and  explored  the  broad  forests  which 
stretched  between  the  Cberokees,  Creeks,  and  Catawbas  of  the  south,  and  the  Shawneei, 
Delaware*,  and  Wyandots.  of  the  north,  now  the  state  of  Kentucky.     The  first  of  these 
bold  pioneers  was  Daniel  Boone,'  a  hero  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term.     He  explored  a  por- 
tion of  the  wilderness  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
as  early  as  1769,  and  for  two  years  dwelt 
among  the  solitudes  of  the  forests.     Accustom- 
ed to  the  woods  from  earliest  childhood,  he  found 
his  highest  happiness  in  the  excitements  of  for- 
est life,  and  in  1773  his  own  and  a  few  other 
families  accompanied  him  to  the  paradise  ly- 
ing among  the  rich  v&lieys  south  of  the  Ohio 
From  that  time,  until  the  power  of  the  western 
tribes  was  broken  by  the  expedition  under  Major 
George  Rogers  Clark,  Boone's  Ufa  was  an  al- 
;    most  continual  conflict  with  the  Indians.     En- 
gaged in  Dunmore's  expedition  in  1774,  he  was 
marked  for  vengeance  by  the  savages ;  and  when 
he  built  his  little  fort  at  Boousborough,* 
a  few  miles  from  Lexington,  they  view-  - 
'  jm^f-^ ^  y   ed  his  labors  with  jealousy,  and  resolved  to 
^f'  •-'O^     drive  him  from  his  foothold.     Already  the  In- 
dians had  killed  his  eldest  son,  and  now  his  wife 

>  Daniel  Doone  nu  bom  about  the  jenr  1734.  HU  parents,  nho  came  fram  Bradninch.  in  England, 
went  from  Pennaylvania  to  the  banki  of  the  Yadkin  Rivtr,  in  North  Carolina,  and  Mi  childhood  «ai  apeot 
in  the  foTcal.  In  1769.  he  wai  induced  la  accumpuiy  John  Finlsy  in  the  wjlda  west  of  the  mounUini. 
whhin  the  limita  of  the  preient  stale  of  Kentucky.  From  that  period  bii  own  history  ii  identified  with 
that  of  the  itate.  During  hi»  firal  visit  there,  he  was  captured  hj  (be  Indians,  but  escaped  within  a  week 
or  ten  days  afterward.  He  started  with  his  Guniiy  lor  Kenluckj  in  1773,  but,  meeting  Indians,  tbey  fell 
hack  and  settled  on  the  CUndl  River.  In  1774  be  accompanied  a  party  of  surreyora  to  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  and  was  actife  in  cipeilitioni  against  the  Indians  during  that  year.  He  remoTed  to  the  localilj  of 
the  present  Boonaborough,  and  built  a  fort  there  in  1775.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  many  other 
•eltlen  came  to  hii  vicinity.  While  at  the  Blue  Lick,  on  the  Licking  RiTcr,  making  salt  for  his  garriaon. 
in  February,  1778,  he  and  his  companions  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Indian*,  and  taken  to  Chillicothe. 
The  Indiana  became  much  attached  to  him.  A  bmily  adopted  him  a*  a  son,  according  to  the  Indian  cus- 
tom, and  an  offer  of  4500  for  his  ranaoni.  made  by  Governor  Hamilton  of  Canada,  w>*  refused.  Serni 
months  after  his  capture,  he  learned  that  five  hundred  warrton  were  preparing  lo  march  against  Boons- 
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and  daughters,  the  first  white  womea  who  ever  stood  upon  the  baalis  of  the  Kain-tuck-ee, 
were  with  him  and  engaged  his  solicitude.  Kenton,  Henderson,  Logan,  the  U'Afees,  Har- 
din, Harrod,  Harl,  Ray,  the  Irvines,  Bryants,  Rogers,  and  others,  Boon  followed  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  seven  or  eight  years  the  "  western  precinct  of  Fincaatlecounty,"  an  Kentucky  was 
called,  contained  scores  of  adventUTers  planting  small  settlements  along  the  water-courses. 
A  record  of  the  adventures  of  the  settlers  with  the  Indians  would  fill  volumes.  I  have 
space  to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  prominent  events  of  that  period  which  have  a  direct  rela- 
tion with  (he  history  of  our  war  for  Independence,' 

In  the  sprine  of  177S,  Daniel  Boone  erected  a  fort  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Boonsborough.  It  was  the  first  fortification  huilt 
in  that  region  ;  and  the  Britieh,  who  had  forts 
north  of  the  Ohio,  at  once  excited  the  jealaus  fears 
of  the  Indians  respecting  it.  In  December  of  that 
year,"  a  party  of  Indians  assailed  it,  but  ,  j^  ^ 
were  repulsed  ;  the  little  garrison  lost  ^''^*- 
but  one  man.  On  the  fourteenth  of  July  following, 
one  of  Boone's  daughters,  and  two  other  girls  who 
were  amusing  themselves  near  the  fort,  were 
caught  and  carried  away  by  the  Indians,  but  were 
speedily  rescued.' 

In  1774,  Harrodsburg,  in  Mercer  county,  Kea- 
JiooBfi  foiT.i  tucky,  was  founded,  and   several  log-cabins  were 

borongh.  He  eOected  his  escape  on  the  16th  of  July,  ani!  arrived  home  on  the  SOlh,  having  traveled  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  calen  only  ouo  meal,  during  four  days.  He  arrived  in  time  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring the  fort  for  the  expected  attack  menlioned  in  the  text.  Doone's  wife,  n-ilh  his  children,  in  the  mean 
'  "e,  had  relumed  to  the  hoase  al  her  father,  on  the  Yadkin,  where  Boana  visited  them  in  1779.  He  re- 
led  there  until  the  next  year,  when  he  returned  to  Kentucky.  He  subseqacntlj  accompanied  George 
era  Clarke  in  his  expeditions  against  the  Indiana  on  the  Ohio,  and  was  an  active  partiaaji  until  the  close 
le  war.  From  that  time,  until  1796,  he  resided  alternately  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  In  consequence 
defect  in  his  title  to  lands  in  Kentucky,  he  was  dispossessed  of  what  was  an  ample  estate,  and  made 
'.  The  region  be  hod  explored,  and  helped  (o  defend,  now  contained  a  population  of  half  a  million. 
Indignant  hecause  of  heing  dispossessed,  he  shouldered  his  riOe,  left  Kentucky  forevar,  and,  with  some  fol- 
lowers, plunged  into  the  interminahle  forests  of  Missoari,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  Of  ill  mnn,  i»iing  Sylti,  tfae  mMi.«l>Jer,  Wu  hlppi««t  unong  mnrUli  in  j  whore  i 

Who  pMHi  for  In  Uto  ud  death  moal  locllT,  For,  killing  notlilng  but  ■  bur  or  buck,  ha 

Of  ths  greM  niiiio,  which  Id  our  fuoi  mrB,  EnJoTsd  the  lonely,  •tgoroni.  humloH  d>T>, 

The  OnnErBl  Boonii.  bukwoodiman  of  Kentucky,  Of  hii  old  >ge  In  wUdi  of  dnpeit  mue. 

BrioH's  Don  JciH.  VIII..  til 

Theysetlleduponlhe  Lillle  Osage  in  1799,  and  Che  following  year  explored  the  head  waters  of  the  Ar- 
kansas. At  the  age  of  eighty  years,  accompanied  hy  only  two  men  (one  white  and  the  other  black),  ho 
made  a  banting  excursion  to  the  great  Osage,  where  Ibey  trapped  many  beavers  and  other  game.  Al 
about  that  lime  (181S),  Boone  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  selling  forth  that  be 
owned  not  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and,  at  the  ago  of  fourscore,  had  nowhere  to  lay  his 
bones.  He  asked  for  a  confirmation  of  his  title  lo  lands  in  Louisiana,  given  him  by  the  Spanish  govern* 
ment  in  1794,  before  that  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  Legislature  instructed  their  del- 
egates in  Congress  to  solicit  a  confirmation  of  this  grant,  and  two  thousand  acres  were  secured  10  him. 
He  died  on  the  twenly-sixlh  of  September,  1820,  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety  years.  On  that  occauon,  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri,  (hen  in  session,  agreed  to  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days,  a>  a 
token  of  respeel.  The  grave  of  Boone  is  by  Ihe  aide  of  that  of  his  wife,  in  the  Cemetery  at  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  but  no  atone  identifies  it  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 

'  Tbe  reader,  desiroos  of  possessing  minute  information  respecting  this  exciting  portion  of  our  early  his 
tory,  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  a  perusal  of  "  Kttitvcky,  ill  Hiilory,  Jnlijuiliei,  nud  Biography,"  an  ex 
oelleni  work  of  nearly  six  hundred  large  octavo  pages,  with  forty  engravings,  by  Lewis  Collins  rf  Maya 
ville,  Kentucky. 

•  This  sketch  is  from  a  drawing  hy  Colonel  Henderson,  and  published  in  Collin's  Hiilorical  Colltctioia  oj 
Krntvtky,  page  417.  It  was  composed  of  a  number  of  log-houses  disposed  in  tne  form  of  an  oblong  square. 
Those  at  each  corner,  intended  particularly  for  blook-houses,  were  larger  and  stronger  than  the  ethers..  The 
length  of  the  fort  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  width  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

'  Betsey  and  Frances  Calloway,  the  youngest  aboal  thirteen  vear*  of  age,  were  (be  compoDitms  of  Hu 
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built.  Early  in  1776,  Colonel  B«njtunio  Logkii.  and  a  imall  party  of  tettlors,  encamped 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  preient  town  of  Stanibrd,  in  Lincoln  county,  and  erected  a  log  for- 
tification, which  they  called  Lagan's  Fort.  These  two  lettlemenli  and  Boone's  Fort  were 
simultaneously  attacked  by  a  largo  party  of  Indians  on  tho  fifteenth  of  April,  1 777.  The 
assailants,  having  neither  artillery  nor  tcaliog-ladders,  tnado  but  little  iropresBJon  upon 
Boonsborough.  A  few  men  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  a  quantity  of  com  and  cattle 
belonging  to  the  settlers  was  destroyed.     Many  of  tho  assailants  were  killed. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  following,  about  two  hundred  warriors  attacked  Boonsborough  with 
great  vigor.     The  assaiUnts  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  seven  of  their  number,  while  the 
garrison  had  but  one  man  killed,  and  two  wounded.     The  siege  lasted  two  days  and  nights. 
On  tho  ninth  of  September,  1778,  a  third  attack  was  made  upon  Boonsborough.      The  In- 
dians. Ave  hundred  in  number,  were  led  by  Captain  Duquesne,  and  other  skillful  Canadian 
ofiic^.     When  the  enemy  appeared  in  front  of  the  fort,  the  British  flag  was  displayed,  and 
a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  was  made.     Boone  requested  an  allowance 
of  two  days  for  consideration.     It  was  granted,  and  in  the  mean  while  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  only  fifty  men,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defense.     Boone  assembled  the  defenders,  and 
set  before  them  the  actual  state  of  things.     To  surrender  might  insure  them  their  lives,  but 
they  would  lose  all  their  property ;  to  resist  and  be  overcome,  would  result  in  the  death  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.     Every  one  res- 
olutely dctennined  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last, 
and  this  decision  Boone  communicated  to  Cap- 
tain Duquetne.     The  Canadian  was  chagrined, 
and  sought  to  obtain  by  stratagem  what  he  feared 
he  might  not  accomplish  by  force.'     The  siege 
was  commenced,  and  lasted  nine  days,  when  the 
n^sailanlB,  haviug  lost  many  of  their  number,  and 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  fort,  re- 
treated suddenly  and  in  great  confusion.     This 
was  the  Isst  time  that  Boonsborough  was  as- 
sailed, for  the  garrisons  of  other  forts  between  it 
and  the  Ohio  were  rapidly  augmenting  in  num- 
bers and  strength,  and  made  it  dangerous  for  the 
enemy  to  penetrate  far  into  Kentucky. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Dunmore's  ex- 
pedition in  1774,  hostihiies  wast  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  were  nothing  hut  a  series  of  border 
eonilicls,  each  little  party  acting  upon  its 
own  responsibility,  antil  1776,  when  Major 
George  Rogers  Clarke  led  a  regular  expedi- 
tion against  tho  frontier  posts  of  the  enemy 
in  the  wilderness  Clarki;  first  went  toward 
Kentucky  in  1 772,  when  he  paddled  down 
the  Ohio  with  the  Reverend  David  Jones, 

Boons  on  that  occasion.  Their  screams  slamwd  ibe  people  in  ihe  fort.  It  was  jusl  at  sanset  when  the 
Indians  carried  oS  their  victinu.  Boone  and  seven  others  started  in  porsuit.  On  the  1 1th,  tbey  came  up 
ni:h  the  iBvages,  fotty-five  miles  distant  from  Boonsboiough,  fcriouslj  attacked  them,  and  rescued  the  girls, 
who  bud  received  na  farther  Lnjarj  than  ibal  priidiiced  bj  the  eflect  of  excessive  fri^rbt. 

'  Duquesne,  professing  great  bunianit;,  proposed  to  Boono  to  lend  out  nine  of  the  principal  men  of  his 
garrison  to  treat  for  an  sccommodstion,  tbe  entire  salety  of  Ibe  people  within  the  fort  being  Ihe  basis.  TJn- 
■ospicious  of  ircschcry,  Boone  and  eight  others  went  out  to  the  camp  of  ibe  enemy.  White  engaged  in 
council,  at  a  concerled  signal,  two  Btrong  warriors  for  each  man  attempted  to  siese  and  carry  off  the  dele- 
getiun.  The  v.-hi>lfl  nine  succeeded  in  releasing  themselves,  and  escaping  to  tbe  fort  amid  a  shower  of 
ballets  from  the  enemy.     Only  one  m:xn  was  wounded.     Tho  siege  immediately  commenced. 

*  George  Rogers  Clarke  was  born  in  Albemarle  oounty,  Virginia,  on  tbe  ninetecntb  of  November.  1TS2. 
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then  on  bis  way  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Weitern  ludiaiu.     He  wai  at  onoe  impreued  with 
the  importanoe  of  that  fertile  re^on,  aod  the  Deoesiity  of  making  it  a  woure  place  for  settle- 
ments.    His  rainii  was  clear  and  comprehensiTe  ;  his  personal  courage  of  the  trnest  stamp  ; 
his  energies,  physical  and  mental,  always  vigorous,  and  he  soon  became  an  oracle  amoDg  the 
hackwnodsmen.     During  the  years  1775  and  1776,  he  traversed  vast  regions  of  the  wil- 
derness south  of  the  Ohio,  studied  the  character  of  the  Indians  chiefly  from  the  observations 
<jt  others,  and  sought  to  discover  a  plan  by  which  a  tide  of  emigration  might  flow  uncheck- 
ed and  secure  into  that  paradise  of  the  continent.     He  soon  became  convinced  that  the 
British  garrisons  at  Detroit,  Kaskasida,  aud  Vinoennes,  were  the  nests  of  those  vnlturoi 
who  preyed  upon  the  feeble  settlements  of  the  west,  and  deluged  the  virgin  soil  with  ths 
blood  of  the  pioneers.     Virginia,  to  which  province  this  rich  wilderoess  belonged,  was  at 
that  time  bending  all  her  energies  in  advancing  the  cause  of  iodependenoe  within  hec  bor* 
ders  east  of  the  Allegbanies,  and  the  settlers  west  of  the  mountains  were  left  to  theii,own 
defense.     Major  Clarke,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  bostile  forts  in  the  Ohio 
cnnntry,  submitted  a  plan  for  the  purpose  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  December,  1 777. 
His  scheme  was  highly  approved,  and  Governor  Hen- 
ry and  fais  council  were  so  warmly  interested,  that 
all  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  soon  made. 
Major  Clarke  received  two  sets  of  instructions,  ona 
public,  ordering  him  to  "  proceed  to  the  defense  of 
Kentucky,"  the  other  private,  directing  an  attack 
upon  the  British  fort  at  Koskaskia.     Twelve  hund- 
red pounds  were  appropriated  to  defray  the  expensea 
of  the  expedition  ;  and  the  commandant  of  Fort  Pitt 
was  ordered  to   furnish  Clarke  with   ammunition, 
boats,  and  other  necessary  etjuipments.     His  fores 
consisted  of  only  four  companies,  but  they  wei«  all 
prime  men.     Early  in  the  spring*  they  ren- 
dezvouaed  upon  Corn  Island,  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  six  hundred  and  seven  mites  by  water,  be- 
low Fort  Fitt.     Here  Clarke  was  joined  by  Simon 
Kenton,  one  of  the  boldest  pioneers  of  the  west, 
^j'          ^        then  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years.     He 
A'-yy^  £r~p^     yffC       /j         ''*''  \mvi  acting  as  a  spy  for  two  years  previ- 
\J  / ^r'-rv  <TT^j   ously  ;  henceforth  he  was  engaged  ir  " 


honorable,  but  not  □ 


little  U  known  of  hu  esrly  yoalh.  He  wm  engaged  in  land  sorveying,  sod  this  led  bim  to  lavs  a  brest 
life.  He  conunsnded  s  company  in  Danmore's  army  in  1774,  and  then  became  better  aoquainted  with  the 
oountr;  wait  of  lbs  Allegbanies.  la  ITTfi  be  lirM  went  lo  Eentuoky,  tuid,  while  there,  be  was  plsoed  in 
tomporary  commuid  oT  armed  settlers.  His  subseqiual  military  o&reer,  until  tba  close  of  the  ReTolation, 
is  gi<en  in  the  text.  Three  years  tlier  the  conclualon  oribe  w&r  (1TS6),  Clariia  commanded  an  Bxpedi 
tion  orone  ttaousandmen  against  the  Indians  an  the  Wabuh.  It  was  disaslroos.  Several  years  afterward, 
Genet,  the  French  minister,  undertook  la  raise  nod  organize  a  force  in  Kentucky,  far  a  learat  expedition 
Sgainst  the  Spaniarda  on  the  Mississippi,  and  General  Clarke  accepted  a  oommission  a*  major  general  in 
the  armies  of  France,  to  corxduct  the  enterprise.  Before  it  could  be  matured,  Genet  was  rsoalled,  snd 
Clarke's  commission  anniilled.  General  Clarke  never  appeared  in  publio  life  al^rwatd.  After  BuOering 
for  many  years  from  a  rbeiimatto  afieotioD,  he  was  proatrated  by  paralysis,  and  died  near  Ijouiirille,  in  Feb- 
raary,  1818,  at  the  age  of  sixly-six. 

'  Simon  Keaton  was  bom  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  April  3rd,  1755.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Ireland  ;  bis  tnalfaer  came  from  Scotland.  Hp  fled  to  the  wilderness  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  account  of  so 
aSray  with  a  young  man  who  bad  marrird  his  affianoed.  Believing  he  bad  killed  his  rival  in  a  fist  flght, 
be  went  over  the  Allegbanies,  and  becamo  a  noble  pioneer  in  the  march  of  western  civillzatioD.  At  Fort 
Pitt  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Siman  Girty,  tho  desperate  renngeda  in  after  years,  and  his  daily  oompan- 
ions  were  trappers  and  banters.  He  was  an  active  spy  for  Govrnor  Dunmore  in  1774,  and  after  that  be 
had  many  anconntars  with  (be  sons  of  the  forest  in  their  natite  wilds.  He  bconme  aoompanioQ  of  Boone, 
and  with  him  sod  his  eo-lsborers  MreMcd  KiUn-tnck-e*  from  the  red  men.     He  joined  M^or  ClaAe  at  the 
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From  Cora  Island'  they  proceeded  in  boaU  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
landed  upon  the  site  of  Paducah.  There  they  met  a  party  of  hunters  from  Kaskaskia  and 
obtained  valuable  information.  They  reported  that  M.  Rocheblave,  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Kaskaskia,  was  an  exceedingly  vigilant  officer,  and  kept  spies  continually  on  the 
alert  to  discover  the  approach  of  Kentuckians.  The  hunters  believed  that  a  surprise  might 
be  effected,  and  they  ofiered  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  guides.  Their  services  were 
accepted,  and  the  expedition  having  dropped  down  the  Ohio  to  a  proper  point  on  the  Illi- 
nois shore,  and  concealed  their  boats,  commenced  their  march  through  the  wilderness  te 
Kaskaskia.'  They  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  toward  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of 
July,^  where  they  remained  until  dark,  unperceived  by  any  of  the  people.  Before 
midnight  the  town  and  garrison  were  in  possession  of  the  Kentuckians.  Philip  Roche- 
blave, the  British  commander,  was  surprised  in  bed,  like  Delaplace  at  Tieonderoga.  His 
wife,  whom  the  polite  Kentuckians  would  not  disturb,  secured  or  destroyed  most  of  his  pa- 
pers. The  rest  of  his  papers,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  the  British  were  stimulating  the 
Indians  to  hostilities,  were  sent,  with  the  commandant  himself,  to  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia. 
It  was  a  bloodless  conquest,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  prudent  policy  of  Clarke 
secured  the  respect  of  the  French  people,  and  they  accepted  the  government  of  Virgrinia 
with  satisfaction. 

About  sixty  miles  further  up  the  Mississippi  was  Cahokia,  a  village  coeval  in  settlement 
with  Kaskaskia.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  a  depository  of  British  arms  for 
distribution  among  the  Indians.     Clarke  dispatched  Captain  Joseph  Bowman  with  a  little 

Falls  of  the  Ohio  in  1778,  and  after  the  surprise  of  Kaskaskia  he  returned  to  Boonsborough.  Toward  the 
close  of  that  year  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  finally  became  a  prison  laborer  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  at  Detroit.  Aided  by  a  trader^s  wife,  ho  escaped  in  company  with  two  fellow-prisoners,  the  re- 
nowned Captain  Bullitt  and  Lieutenant  Coffee,  and  ariHved  at  the  Falb  in  July,  1779.  Kenton  sobse- 
qnecfjy  joined  Clarke  in  his  expeditions.  It  was  in  1782  when  he  heard  that  he  had  not  killed  his  rival 
in  love,  and  that  his  old  father  still  lived.  He  went  to  Virginia,  and,  after  spending  some  time  among  the 
friends  of  his  early  youth,  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  taking  his  father  and  family  with  him.  On  the  way 
the  old  man  died ;  the  remainder  of  the  family  reached  Kenton's  settlement  in  safety.  From  that  period, 
until  Wayne's  expedition  in  1793,  Kenton  was  much  engaged  in  Indian  warfare. 

Poor  Simon  Kenton  experienced  the  bitter  effects  of  wrong,  ingratitude,  and  neglect.  On  account  of 
tome  legal  matters  concerning  his  lands  in  Kentucky,  be  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  upon  the  very 
xpot  where  he  built  his  cabin  in  1775.  In  1802,  beggared  by  lawsuits  and  losses,  he  became  landless.  .Yet 
he  never  murmured  at  the  ingratitude  which  pressed  him  down,  and  in  1813  the  veteran  joined  the  Ken- 
tacky  troops  under  Shelby,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  In  1824,  then  seventy  years  old,  he 
journeyed  to  Frankfort,  in  tattered  garments  and  upon  a  miserable  horse,  to  ask  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky to  release  the  claims  of  the  state  upon  some  of  his  mountain  lands.  He  was  stared  at  by  the  boys, 
and  shunned  by  the  citizens,  for  none  knew  him.  At  length  General  Thomas  Fletcher  recognized  him, 
gave  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  entertained  him  kindly.  When  it  was  known  that  Simon  Kenton  was 
in  t^vim,  scores  flocked  to  see  the  old  hero.  He  was  taken  to  the  Capitol  and  seated  in  the  speaker's  chair. 
His  lands  were  released,  and  afterward  Congress  gave  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a 
year.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  in  1836,  at  his  residence  at  the  head  of  Mad  River,  Logan 
county,*  Ohio,  in  sight  of  the  place  where,  fifty-eight  years  before,  the  Indians  were  about  to  put  him  to  death. 

*  The  city  of  Louisville  is  at  the  Falls  or  Rapidis  of  the  Ohio.  The  rapids,  formed  by  a  dike  of  lime- 
stone stretching  across  the  river,  extend  about  two  miles.  Captain  Bullitt,  of  Virginia,  a  brave  officer, 
who  accompanied  Washington  in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  visited  this  spot  in  1773,  and,  it  it 
said,  laid  out  the  city  there,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  But  no  settlement  was  made  until  1778,  when 
a  small  number  of  families  accompanied  Mr.  Clarke  down  the  Ohio,  and  were  left  by  him  upon  Com  Island. 
In  the  autumn  they  moved  to  the  main  land,  built  a  block-house  of  logs,  and  thus  founded  Louisville,  now 
(1851)  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  with  a  population  of  50,000.  In  1780,  the  Virginia  Legislature  passed  an 
act  for  establishing  the  town  of  Louisville,  the  name  being  given  in  honor  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  then 
lending  his  aid  to  the  Americans.  A  stronger  fort  was  bnilt  there  in  1782,  and  was  called  Fort  Nelson, 
in  honor  of  Governor  Thomas  Nelson,  of  Virginia.  For  several  years  the  settlement  was  harassed  by  the 
Indians,  but  it  soon  became  too  strong  to  fear  them.  The  commerce  of  Louisville  began  in  1783,  when 
Daniel  Broadhead  took  goods  from  Philadelphia  and  exposed  them  for  sale  there. — Collint,  pAge  360. 

*  Kaskaskia,  the  present  capital  of  Randolph  county,  Illinois,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Kaskaskim 
River,  seven  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  It  was  settled  by  some  French  Jesuits  about 
1683,  and  was  one  of  the  towns  which  went  into  the  possession  of  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Seven  Ivors'  War,  It  then  contained  about  one  hundred  families,  and  that  was  about  the 
amount  of  its  population  at  the  time  of  Clarke's  expedition. 

II.  T 
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flurprlae  of  Cahokia.         Captnre  of  Vincennes.        Its  Lots  and  Recaptare.        Terrible  March  orer  iStm  **  Drowned  Landc* 

less  than  two  companies, &  to  reduce  that  post,  and  also  to  capture  two  other  small 
towns.  Several  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  gladly  accompanied  them.  The  expe- 
dition was  successful  at  the  small  towns,  and  reached  Cahokia  unobserved.  The  surprise 
was  complete.  The  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed  ;  but  when  the  Kaskaskia  people  ex- 
plained  the  whole  matter,  the  fears  of  the  people  were  changed  to  emotions  of  joy,  and  the 
American  flag  was  saluted  with  three  hearty  huzzas.  They  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  the  conquest  was  thorough.  The  region  thus  brought  under  the  sway  of  Virginia  was 
erected  into  a  county,  and  named  Illinois. 

The  stronger  and  more  important  post  of  Vincennes'  was  yet  unsubdued,  and  Clarke  felt 
that  the  object  of  his  mission  would  be  but  half  accomplished  if  he  did  not  gain  possession 
of  that  place.  It  was  necessary  to  garrison  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  in  order  to  retain 
them,  and  to  do  this  would  so  weaken  his  little  army  that  he  could  scarcely  hope  for  vic- 
tory in  an  attack  upon  Vincennes,  unless  he  should  be  as  successful  in  efiecting  a  surprise 
as  he  had  in  capturing  the  posts  already  in  his  possession.  While  thus  perplexed,  and 
doubting  what  course  to  pursue,  he  communicated  his  desires  to  Father  Gibault,  a  French 
priest,  who  agreed  to  endeavor  to  bring  those  inhabitants  of  Vincennes,  over  whom  he  had 
pastoral  charge,  to  the  support  of  the  American  cause.  The  influence  of  the  priest  waa 
successful ;  the  inhabitants  arose  in  the  night  and  cast  ofl*  their  allegiance  to  the  British, 
expelled  the  garrison  from  the  fort,  and  pulled  down  the  English  standard. 
The  American  flag  floated  in  triumph  over  the  ramparts  in  the  morning.  ^ 

Major  Clarke,  just  promoted  to  colonel  by  the  Virginia  authorities,  now  applied  himself 
to  the  paciflcation  of  the  Indian  tribes.  His  reputation  as  a  warrior  was  great  among  them, 
and,  as  the  qualities  of  a  hero  inspires  the  Indian  with  respect,  his  influence  was  also  great. 
He  was  a  successful  negotiator,  and  the  prejudices  of  many  of  the  tribes  against  the  provin- 
cials were  subdued.  While  thus  engaged,  he  received  no  news  from  Vincennes,  and  he  be- 
gan to  have  fears  for  its  safety.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1779,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  Grovernor  Hamilton  had  marched  an  expedition  against  that  place,  from  Detroit, 
nearly  a  month  previously,  and  that  the  town  was  again  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  also  informed  that  another  and  more  formidable  expedition  was  to  be  sent  out  in  the 
spring  to  recapture  Kaskaskia,  and  to  assail  the  various  posts  on  the  Kentucky  frontier. 
With  his  usual  promptness  and  energy.  Colonel  Clarke  prepared  to  anticipate  the  enemy, 
and  strike  the  first  blow.  He  planned  an  expedition  against  Vincennes,  and  on  the  seventh 
of  Februaryc  commenced  his  march  through  the  wilderness,  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-flve  men.  He  had  previously  dispatched  Captain  Rogers  and  forty  men, 
two  four-pounders,  and  a  boat,  with  orders  to  force  their  way  up  the  Wabash  to  a  point 
near  the  mouth  of  White  River,  and  there  wait  for  further  orders.  For  a  whole  week 
Colonel  Clarke's  party  traversed  the  drowned  lands  of  Illinois,  suflering  every  privation  irom 
wet,  cold,  and  hunger.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Little  Wabash,  at  a  point  where  the 
forks  of  the  stream  are  three  miles  apart,  they  found  the  intervening  space  covered  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  points  of  dry  land  were  Ave  miles  apart,. and  all  that 
distance  those  hardy  soldiers  waded  the  cold  snow-flood,  sometimes  armpit  deep !  On  the 
evening  of  the  eighteenth.^  they  halted  a  little  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Em- 

^  Feb  1779.  •  . 

barrass  Creek,  and  so  near  Vincennes  that  they  could  hear  the  booming  of  the 
evening  gun.  Here  they  encamped  for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  at  dawn,  with 
their  faces  blackened  with  gunpowder  to  make  themselves  appear  hideous,  they  crossed  the 
river  in  a  boat  they  had  secured,  and  pushed  on  through  the  floods  toward  the  town. 
Just  as  they  reached  dry  land,  in  sight  of  Vincennes,  they  captured  a  resident,  and  sent  him 
into  the  town  with  a  letter  demanding  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  place  and  fort.  The 
people,  taken  by  surprise,  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  believed  the  expedition  to  be  from  Ken- 
tucky, composed  of  the  fierce  and  strong  of  that  advancing  commonwealth.  Had  armed 
men  dropped  in  their  midst  from  the  clouds,  they  could  not  have  been  more  astonished,  for  it 

^  Vincennes  is  the  capital  of  Knox  connty,  Indiana.     It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash  River, 
one  hundred  miles  above  its  entrance  into  tho  Ohio.     A  French  trading  post  was  established  there  in  1780. 
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Colonel  Hamilton  made  Prisoner.        Detroit        Tory  Emimriea.        Dr.  Connolly.        OfBdal  Tampering  with  the  Indiana. 

■eemed  impossible  for  this  little  band  to  have  traversed  the  deluged  country.  The  people 
were  disposed  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but  Governor  Hamilton,  who  commanded  the 
garrison  in  person,  would  not  allow  it.  A  siege  commenced,  and  for  fourteen  hours  a  furi- 
ous conflict  continued.  The  next  day  the  town  and  fort  were  surrendered,  and  the  garrison 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.'  The  stars  and  stripes  took  the  place  of  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George ;  a  round  of  thirteen  guns  proclaimed  the  victory,  and  that  night  the  exhausted 
troops  of  Colonel  Clarke  reposed  in  comfort. 

While  Boone  and  his  companions  were  beating  back  the  Indians  from  the  Kentucky 
frontier,  and  Colonel  Clarke  was  prosecuting  his  conquests  and  establishing  the  American 
power  over  the  more  westerly  posts,  Detroit  was  a  position  toward  which  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  the  Assemblies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  looked  with  anxiety,  for  it  was 
the  focal  point  of  British  influence  over  the  Western  Indians,  and  the  rendezvous  for  expe- 
ditions against  the  frontier  settlements.  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  commandant  at  that  post, 
was  actively  engaged,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  winning  the  Indians  over  to 
the  British  interest,  and  in  organizing  parties  to  go  out  upon  the  wa^ath  for  blood  and 
spoil.  Among  his  most  active  emissaries  were  three  Tories— Girty,  M'Kee,  and  Elliot, 
whom  I  have  alluded  to  on  page  2G4,  of  the  flrst  volume  of  this  work.  Governor  Dun- 
more,  too,  was  implicated,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1775,  in  the  nefanous  business  of  ex- 
citing the  Indian  tribes  to  fall  upon  the  white  settlements  on  the  frontiers  of  his  province, 
hoping  thereby  to  weaken  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  people,  then  engaged  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  The  capture  of  Connolly,  his  chief  agent  in  the  business,  ex- 
posed the  whole  plot,  and  made  the  Continental  Congress  more  vigilant,  as  well  as  more  de- 
termined.* General  Gage  also  appears  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  measure,  and  there 
can  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  representatives  of  royalty  in  British  America  were  secretly  en- 
gaged, after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  a  grand  scheme  for  uniting  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  and  bringing  them  down  upon  the  white  people  with  the  desolating  fury  of  a  tornado 
The  fidelity  of  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  impeded  the  consummation  of  the  plan  until  coun- 
tervailing measures  were  taken  by  Congress,  and  the  darling  project  of  Dunmore  and  his 
associates  was  frustrated. 

Simon  Girty,  who  with  Elliot  and  M*Kce  had  been  confined  by  the  patriots  at  Pitts- 
burgh, burned  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  He  collected  about  four  hundred  Indian  warriors 
at  Sandusky,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  and  marched  toward  Limestone  (now  Maysville),  on 
the  Kentucky  frontier.  Fort  Henry,'  a  small  establishment  near  the  mouth  of  Wheeling 
Creek  (now  Wheeling),  was  garrisoned  by  about  forty  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Sheppard.     The  movements  of  Girty  were  known  at  that  post,  and  scouts  were  kept  on  the 

• 

^  Governor  Hamilton  and  several  of  his  chief  officeni  were  sent  to  Williamsbarg,  in  Virginia,  where,  on 
account  of  their  having  incited  the  Indians  to  their  ciuel  deeds,  they  were  confined  in  jail,  and  heavily  iron- 
ed. Governor  Jefferson  used  his  influence  in  favor  of  relieving  them  of  this  rigorous  treatment.  He  was 
successful,  and  Hamilton  and  his  associates  wera  allowed  to  go  to  New  York  on  parole. 

'  John  Connolly  was  a  physician,  and  resided  at  Pittsburgh,  where  he  and  Washington  became  acquaint- 
ed. At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  took  sides  with  Dunmore,  and  doubtless  suggested  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  plan  of  arousing  and  combining  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  colonists.  He  visited  General  Gage 
in  the  autumn  of  1775,  and  ten  days  afVer  his  return  to  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  he  left  Dunmore  and  de- 
parted for  the  Ohio  counti7  with  two  companions,  Allen  Cameron,  and  Dr.  John  Smythe.  Near  Hagers- 
town,  in  Mar}'land,  they  were  stopped  as  suspicious  characters,  and  taken  back  to  Frederickton.  Connol- 
ly's papers  were  concealed  in  the  tree  of  his  saddle.  They  revealed  the  whole  nefarious  plot.  It  appeared 
that  Connolly  had  received  from  Dunmore  the  appointment  of  colonel,  and  was  to  raise  a  regiment  in  the 
western  country  and  Canada.  Detroit  was  to  be  his  place  of  rendezvous,  from  whence,  as  soon  as  his  forces 
could  be  collected,  he  was  to  enter  Virginia,  march  to  Alexandria  in  the  spring,  and  there  meet  Lord  Don- 
more  with  a  naval  armament  and  another  body  of  troops.  Connolly  and  his  papers  were  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia ;  the  first  was  placed  in  the  castody  of  the  jailer,  the  latter  iu  that  of  Congress.  Connolly  was  after- 
ward a  prisoner  in  Baltimore,  and  he  was  left  iu  durance  until  about  the  close  of  the  war. 

'  This  fort  was  erected  in  1774,  during  Dunmore's  campaig^n,  as  a  place  of  refuge.  It  was  first  called 
Fort  Fincastle ;  afterward  its  name  was  changed  to  Henry,  in  compliment  to  the  great  Virginia  orator. 
The  fort  stood  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  abovs  the  mouth  of  Wheeling 
Creek. 
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GIrty  befbre  Fort  Henry.      Maisaere  ofa  RMonnoitering  Party.     Attack  upon  the  Fort.     EUaabeth  Zane  and  Mn.  Merrill. 

alert.  Girty's  design  seemed  to  be  to  eross  the  Ohio  and  attack  the  Kentucky  firontier ;  but, 
with  dextrous  caution,  l^e  pushed  up  the  river,  and,  undiscovered  by  Sheppard*s  scouts,  he  ap- 
peared before  Fort  Henry  with  his  fierce  followers  early  on  the  mortiing  of  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. Fortunately  for  the  settlers  of  Wheeling,  then  a  scattered  village  of  about  twenty-five 
log-huts,  they  had  intimations  of  savages  being  near  on  the  evening  previous,  and  all  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  fort. 

The  first  attack  was  made  upon  a  reconnoitering  party  under  Captain  Mason.  The  In- 
dians were  ambushed,  and  fell  upon  the  little  band  without  a  moment's  warning.  More 
than  one  half  of  them  perished.  Captain  Ogle,  with  twelve  men,  sallied  out  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Mason,  and  only  four  of  his  company  escaped.  Bullet  and  tomahawk  cut  them 
down,  and  the  garrison  was  thus  reduced  to  only  twelve  men  and  youths,  among  whom 
Colonel  Sheppard,  and  Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane,  were  the  most  prominent.'  The  women 
and  children  of  the  little  settlement  were  within  the  pickets,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
fear,  and  all  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the  fort  and  its  inmates  faded  away.  At  that  critical 
moment,  Simon  Girty  appeared  with  a  white  flag,  and  demanded  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  fort.  Although  the  assailants  outnumbered  the  garrison  forty- fold,  the  beleaguer- 
ed resolved  to  resist,  and  Colonel  Sheppard  promptly  told  the  scoundrel  that  it  should  never 
be  surrendered  to  ^im,  nor  to  any  other  man,  while  there  was  an  American  left  to  defend 
it.  Girty  was  enraged,  and  immediately  ordered  a  siege  The  Indians  eptered  the  log- 
houses  near  the  fort  for  protection,  and  for  six  hours  they  kept  up  an  inefiectual  fire  against 
the  pickets  (for  they  had  no  artillery),  while  the  sharp-shooters  within  seldom  sent  a  bullet 
upon  a  fruitless  errand  of  death.  At  meridian  the  Indians  fell  back  to  the  base  of  Wheel- 
ing Hill,  and  the  firing  ceased.  This  season  of  quiet  was  employed  by  the  garrison  in  a 
bold  attempt  to  bring  some  powder  into  the  fort,  for  their  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  by  an  intrepid  young  woman,  a  sister  of  the  Zanes.* 

^  Ebenezer  Zane  became  the  founder  of  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  twenty  years  afterward.  ■ 
'  Elizabeth  Zane  was  the  sister  of  Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane.  She  had  just  returned  from  Philadelphia, 
where  she  had  completed  her  education,  and  was  but  little  accustomed  to  the  horrors  of  border  warfare. 
With  other  females  in  the  fort,  she  assisted  in  casting  bullets,  making  cartridges,  and  loading  rifles.  When 
the  powder  in  the  fort  was  exhausted,  Ebenezer  Zane  remembered  that  there  was  a  keg  of  the  article  in 
his  bouse,  sixty  yards  distant  from  the  fort.  The  roan  who  should  attempt  to  go  for  it  would  be  exposed 
to  the  close  and  numerous  shots  of  the  Indians.  Only  one  man  for  the  service  could  be  spared  from  the 
fort.  Colonel  Sheppard  was  unwilling  to  order  any  one  to  the  duty ;  he  asked  for  a  volunteer.  Every  man 
present  eagerly  offered  to  undertake  the  hazardous  duty.  They  contended  so  long  for  the  honor,  that  it 
was  feared  that  the  Indians  would  return  to  the  siege  before  an  attempt  to  get  the  powder  should  be  made. 
At  this  moment  Elizabeth  Zane  came  forward  and  asked  permission  to  go  for  the  powder,  giving  as  a  rea- 
son that  her  life  was  of  less  value  to  the  garrison  than  that  of  a  man.  At  first  she  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused, but  so  earnest  were  her  solicitations,  that  consent  was  reluctantly  given.  She  went  out  the  gate, 
and  fearlessly  passed  the  open  space  to  her  brother's  house.  The  Indians  saw  her,  and  watched  her  move- 
ments. When  she  came  out  of  the  house,  and,  with  the  keg  of  powder  in  her  arms,  sped  with  the  fleetneas 
of  a  fawn  toward  the  fort,  they  sent  a  full  volley  of  bullets  after  her,  but  not  a  ball  touched  her  peraon. 
The  shield  of  God's  providence  was  about  her,  and  the  noble  girl  entered  the  fort  in  safety  with  her  valo- 
able  prize.  A  loud  shout  welcomed  her,  and  every  man,  inspired  by  her  heroism,  resolved  to  repulse  the 
foe  or  die  in  the  trench.  Elizabeth  Zane  was  twice  married.  The  name  of  her  first  husband  was 
McLaughlin ;  of  the  second,  Clarke.  She  resided  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  near  Wheeling,  until  with- 
in the  last  ten  years.  The  story  of  Elizabeth  Zane  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  marble,  and  preserved  in 
the  Valhalla  of  our  Revolutionary  heroes. 

The  history  of  our  Western  States  is  full  of  the  chronicles  of  heroic  women,  who  boldly  battled  with  the 
privations  incident  to  new  settlements,  or  engaged  in  actual  conflicts  with  the  Indian  tribes  upon  lands 
which  the  white  men  wrongfully  invaded.  Elizabeth  Zane  was  a  type  of  the  moral,  and  Mrs.  Merrill  of 
the  physical  heroines  of  that  day.  During  the  summer  of  1787,  the  house  of  John  Morrill,  in  Nelson  county, 
Kentucky,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians.  It  was  midnight  when  the  approach  of  the  savages  was  aa- 
nounced  by  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Mr.  Merrill  opened  the  door  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance, 
when  he  received  the  fire  of  five  or  six  rifles,  and  his  thigh  and  arm  were  broken.  He  fell,  and  called 
to  his  wife  to  close  the  door.  She  was  an  Amazon  in  strength  and  courage,  and  seizing  an  ax  for  de- 
fense, closed  the  door  just  as  several  Indians  approached  with  tomahawks.  They  soon  made  a  breach  and 
attempted  to  enter.  Mrs.  Merrill  killed  or  badly  wounded  four  of  them  with  the  ax,  and  maintained  her 
post.  The  Indians  ascended  the  roof,  and  essayed  to  enter  the  house  by  the  broad  chimney.  Mrs.  Merrill 
seized  her  only  feather-bed,  ripped  it  open,  and  cast  the  contents  npon  the  fire.    The  siifibeatiDg  smoke 
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Effect  of  a  Log  Field-ptooe.  Aniral  of  Succor.  Abandonmeat  of  die  Siege.  Escape  of  M*Callocli 

The  assailants  renewed  the  attack  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  Again  they  took  possession 
of  the  cahins  near  the  fort,  and  were  thus  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  Repuhlicans.  .  They 
also  attempted  to  force  the  gate  of  the  fort,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  after  six  of  their 
number  were  shot  down.  -Still  they  eagerly  sought  to  secure  their  prey  within.  Approach- 
ing darkness  did  not  end  the  conflict.  The  Indians  converted  a  hollow  maple  log  into  a 
field  piece,  and  after  dark  conveyed  it  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort.  It  was  bound  with 
chains,  filled  to  the  muzzle  with  stones,  pieces  of  iron,  and  other  missiles,  and  discharged 
against  the  gates  of  the  fort.  The  log  burst  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  its  projectiles 
were  scattered  in  all  directions.  Several  Indians  were  killed,  but  not  a  picket  of  the  fort 
was  injured.  This  failure  of  their  artillery  discouraged  the  assailants,  and  the  conflict  ceased 
for  the  night.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  moming,^  Colonel  Swearingen  and  four-  aSeptas, 
teen  men  arrived,  and  fought  their  way  into  the  fort  without  losing  a  man  ;  and  ^^* 
at  daybreak  Major  M'Culloch  arrived  with  forty  mounted  men.  His  followers  entered  the 
fort  in  safety,  but  he,  being  separated  from  his  companions,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  open 
country.  He  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  thirsted  for  his 
blood,  for  he  was  their  most  skillful  enemy.  They  hated  him  intensely,  and  yearned  to  sub- 
ject him  to  their  keenest  tortures.' 

Girty  and  his  fellow-savages  abandoned  all  hope  of  capturing  the  fort,  after  this  augment- 
ation of  the  garrison,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  houses  and  fences  outside  of  the  palisades,  and 
killing  about  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  settlers,  they  raised  the  siege  and 
departed  for  the  wilderness.'  Not  a  man  of  the  garrison  was  lost  during  the  siege ;  twenty- 
three  of  the  forty- two  in  the  fort  were  slain  at  the  first  attack,  before  the  siege  commenced. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  between  sixty  and  one  hundred.*  The  defense  of  Fort  Henry 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  courage,  on  record,  and  deserves  far  more  prominence 
in  the  catalogue  of  battles  for  independence  than  has  generally  been  awarded  to  it  by  histo- 
rians. 

Early  in  1778,  Congress  sent  three  commissioners  to  Pittsburgh  to  make  observations, 
and  determine  the  importance  of  Detroit  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  %r  the  hostile  tribes. 
They  reported  the  activity  of  the  commander,  and  his  influence  among  the  Indians,  and 
represented  the  necessity  of  sending  an  expedition  against  that  post  immediately.  Congress 
resolved  to  do  so,  but  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  government,  then  fearfully  in- 
creasing, rendered  an  expedition  so  expensive  quite  incompatible.  The  design  was  reluct- 
antly abandoned,*  and  in  lieu  thereof,  General  Lachlin  M'Intosh,  then  commanding  the 
western  department,  was  ordered  to  march  from  Fort  Pitt  (his  head-quarters),  with  a  lufii* 
cient  force,  against  the  principal  Indian  towns  in  the  Ohio  country,  and  so  to  chastise  them 

brought  two  of  the  savages  down  almost  insensible.  These  she  dispatched  with  the  ax.  The  only  re- 
maining savage  now  tried  to  force  his  way  in  through  the  door.  Across  his  cheek  Mrs.  Merrill  drew  the 
keen  blade  of  the  ax.  With  a  horrid  yell,  he  fled  to  the  woods,  and,  arriving  at  Chillicothe,  gave  a  terrible 
account  of  the  strength  and  fury  of  the  "  long  knife  squaw."  I  might  fill  pages  with  similar  recitals.  For 
such  records,  see  M^Clung's  Sketcfut  of  Wettem  Jdventurt, — Hildreth*s  Early  Settlers  of  Ohio, 

^  The  Indians  might  have  killed  Major  M'Culloch,  but  they  determined  to  take  him  alive  and  torture 
him.  His  horse  was  fleet,  but  the  savages  managed  to  hem  him  in  on  three  sides,  while  on  the  fourth  was 
an  almost  perpendicular  precipice  of  one  hundred  and  flfty  feet  descent,  with  Wheeling  Creek  at  its  base. 
He  had  the  single  alternative,  surrender  to  the  Indians,  or  leap  the  precipice.  His  horse  was  a  powerful 
animal.  Gathering  his  reins  tightly  in  his  right  hand,  and  grasping  his  rifle  in  his  left,  M^Culloch  spurred 
his  charger  to  the  brow  of  the  declivity  and  made  the  momentous  leap.  They  reached  the  foot  of  the  blufl* 
in  safety,  and  the  noble  animal  dashed  through  the  creek,  and  bore  his  rider  far  away  from  his  pursuers. 

*  Simon  Girty  was  the  oflspring  of  crime.  His  father,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  settler  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  a  sot ;  his  mother  was  a  bawd.  They  had  four  sons ;  Simon  was  the  second.  With  two  brothers,  he 
was  captured  by  the  Indians  after  Braddock's  defeat.  His  brother  James  was  adopted  by  the  Delawares, 
and  became  the  fiercest  savage  of  the  tribe.  Simon  was  adopted  by  the  Senecas,  became  a  great  hunter, 
and  exercised  his  innate  wickedness  to  its  fullest  extent.  For  twenty  years  the  name  of  Simon  Girty  was 
a  terror  to  the  women  and  children  of  the  Ohio  countxy.  He  possessed  the  redeeming  quality  of  honesty 
in  all  his  transactions.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  that  he  might  die  in  battle.  That  wish  was  not  gratified, 
for  he  died  a  natural  death  about  the  year  1815. 

*  American  Pioneer,  \        «  See  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  S45  and  905. 
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as  to  insure  their  future  quiet.  As  soon  as  spring  opened,  M*Intosh  descended  the  Ohio 
River  about  thirty  miles,  and  erected  a  fort  at  Beavertown,  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek, 
to  intercept  the  war  parties  on  their  marches  toward  the  settlements,  and  to  make  efieotive 
demonstrations  against  the  savages  when  opportunities  should  occur.*  Afler  considerable  de- 
lay, he  marched  toward  the  Sandusky  towns,  on  Sandusky  Bay,  with  one  thousand  men. 
The  season  was  so  far  advanced  when  they  reached  the  Tuscarawas,  that  General  M'Intosh 
thought  it  imprudent  to  advance  farther.  He  built  a  fort  about  half  a  mile  below  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Bolivia,  and  named  it  Fort  Laurens,  in  honor  of  the  then  president  of  Con- 
gress. &  Leaving  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  men  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  John  Gibson  (the  embassador  to  poor  Logan),  he  returned  to  Fort  Pitt  bar- 
ren of  the  honors  of  an  Indian  fight. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1760,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  from  Detroit,  composed  of  six  hund- 
red Canadians  and  Indians  under  Colonel  Byrd.  They  took  with  them  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  their  destination  was  some  of  the  stations  upon  the  Licking  River,  in  Kentucky. 
Colonel  Byrd  went  up  the  Licking  as  far  as  the  forks,  where  he  landed  his  artillery,  and 
erected  some  huts  upon  the  site  of  Falmouth.  Gathering  strength  on  his  way,  he  marched 
firom  the  forks,  with  nearly  one  thousand  men  and  his  artillery,  for  Ruddell's  Station,  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Licking,  three  miles  below  the  junction  of  Hinkston  and  Stoner's  branches 
of  that  stream.  The  Kentucky  stockades,  all  wanting  cannons,  were  quite  powerless  before 
the  artillery  of  Colonel  Byrd,  and  Captain  Ruddell  at  once  surrendered,  afler  being  assured 
that  the  people  within  should  not  be  made  the  prisoners  of  the  Indians.  When  the  gates 
were  opened,  however,  Byrd  could  not  restrain  his  savage  allies^  They  rushed  in,  and  seiz- 
ing men,  women,  and  children  promiscuously,  claimed  them  as  their  own,  and  thus  families 
were  separated  during  a  long  captivity.  All  the  property  was  destroyed  or  carried  away, 
and  the  place  was  made  a  desolation.  Elated  with  their  success,  the  Indians  proposed  an 
attack  upon  Martin's,  Bryant's,  and  Lexington  Stations,  all  lying  between  the  Licking 
and  Kentucky  Rivers.  Colonel  Byrd  endeavored  to  dissuade  them,  for  his  humanity  was 
shocked  by  the  sceiiis  at  Ruddell's.  The  chie&  finally  consented  to  allow  all  future  pris- 
oners to  be  under  the  control  of  their  commander.  The  army  then  proceeded  to  Martin's 
Station,  captured  it  without  opposition,  and,  bearing  away  all  the  property  found  there,  took 
np  its  line  of  march  toward  the  fork  of  the  Licking,  leaving  Bryant's  and  Lexington  un- 
molested, except  by  marauding  parties  of  Indians,  who  drove  away  many  horses  from  each 
place.  The  whole  expedition  returned  to  Detroit  by  the  way  of  the  Great  Miami,  on  the 
banks  of  which,  at  the  point  where  they  commenced  their  land  journey  toward  Detroit,  they 
concealed  their  artillery. 

This  incursion  from  Detroit  aroused  all  the  energies  of  Colonel  Clarke.  He  visited  Rich- 
mond in  December, l>  and  urged  the  Provincial  Assembly  to  furnish  him  with  meant 
to  chastise  the  enemy  for  his  insolence.     While  there,  Arnold  invaded  the  state  by 

_  ■ 

^  Fort  Mcintosh  (as  the  redoubt  was  called)  was  erected  under  the  general  superintendenoe  of  the  Chev- 
alier De  Cambray,  a  French  engineer,  who  commanded  the  artillery  in  the  western  department  It  was 
built  of  strong  stockades  furnished  with  bastions,  and  mounted  six  six-pounders.  Cambray's  ohief  officer 
was  Captain  William  Sommerville,  conductor  of  the  artillery,  who,  from  letters  from  De  Cambray  to  him 
(copies  of  which  are  before  me),  appears  to  have  been  an  officer  of  much  merit.*  He  was  in  the  cooti- 
nental  senrice  four  years  and  a  half  (more  than  two  of  which  as  conductor  of  artillery,  with  the  rank  of 
captain),  when  he  resigned,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  settled  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  in  Berkelev 
county,  where  he  died  about  1825.  The  services  of  many  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  merit  connectea 
with  the  artillery  department  of  the  Continental  army  have  failed  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  justorian. 
How  many  patriots  of  that  struggle  lie  in  forgotten  graves ! 

*  The  following  extract  from  s  letter  of  inttmctioa,  aent  by  Colonel  De  Cambray  to  Captain  SommerriUe,  and  dated  **  Fort 
Pitt,  Olh  January,  1779,**  li  a  &ir  apecimen  of  that  oflSoor'a  diction  in  English :  "  For  tho  supplies  necessary  to  yo^  departments 
you  are  to  apply  to  Uie  quarter*master  (Colonel  Archibald  Steele),  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  form  your  complaint  against  tibom. 
You  must  insist  repeatedly  for  your  store-house  to  be  put  in  order,  to  secure  the  military  stores,  who,  if  continue  to  be  ne|^ 
leoted,  in  three  monUis  more  ought  to  be  unfit  for  service.  If  you  insist,  you  shall  not  be  accountable  of  it,  but  the  command- 
ing oflSoer.  If  I  did  omit  something,  I  leave  to  your  discretion  to  supply  it  I  recommend  to  you  once  mora  tiia  greatoet  cut, 
and  to  be  very  scrupulous  on  the  orders  of  issuing,  for  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  bad  effecta  of  the  wasting  geniua  who  nign  all 
over  tills  department"  ' 
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way  of  the  James  River,  and  Clarke  took  a  temporary  command  under  Baron  Steuben. 
He  afUrward  succeeded  in  raising  a  considerable  force  for  an  expedition  against  Detroit,  and 
the  corps  destined  for  the  service  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Lou- 
isville), on  the  fifteenth  of  March.  ■•  Clarke  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  briga- 
dier, and  joined  his  troops  at  the  appointed  time.  Unexpected  difficulties  arose. 
Cornwallis  was  menacing  all  Virginia  with  desolation ;  the  financial  resources  of  Congress 
were  at  their  lowest  point,  and  operations  on  the  western  frontier  were  confined  to  defensive 
acts.  Like  a  lion  chained,  Clarke  beheld  the  British  and  their  forest  allies  lording  it  over 
the  chosen  country  of  the  pioneers,  who  were  without  strength  sufficient  to. drive  them  away, 
or  hardly  able  to  beat  them  back  when  they  came  as  assailants.  Finally,  the  disastrous  battle 
at  the  Blue  Licks,  which  spread  a  pall  of  gloom  over  Kentucky,  aroused  his  desponding  spirit, 
and  he  raised  a  war-cry  which  awoke  responsive  echoes  every  where  in  that  deep  forest 
land.'  That  battle  was  fought  in  August, ^  and  in  September,  General  Clarke,  at  i,  am.iq, 
the  head  of  more  than  one  thousand  mounted  riflemen,  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  17& 
the  Licking  (opposite  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati),  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  pressed  forward 
to  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Sciota.  He  was  accompanied  by  Simon  Kenton  as  pilot,  and 
who  had  command  of  a  company  on  that  occasion.  The  natives  fled  before  the  invaders 
and  escaped ;  but  five  of  their  villages,  and  numerous  corn-fields  and  orchards,  were  laid 
waste.  The  Kentuckians  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  on  the  fourth  of  November.* 
This  expedition  had  a  salutary  efiiect ;  it  awed  the  savages,  and  no  formidable  Indian  war 
party  ever  afterward  invaded  Kentucky.  For  more  than  ten  years  subsequently,  the  Indians 
on  our  northwestern  frontier  were  troublesome,  and  it  was  not  until  Wayne  and  a 

e  1794 

powerful  force  desolated  their  country,<:  and  wrung  from  them  a  general  treaty  of 
peace,<l  that  they  ceased  their  depredations.  *  ^'^ 

Let  us  return  from  the  *<  dark  and  bloody  ground"  west  of  the  Alleghanics,  and  view 
the  progress  of  events  at  Williamsburg  and  vicinity. 

'  The  battle  at  the  Blue  Licks,  in  Nioholaa  county,  Kentucky,  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  August, 
1782.  For  some  time  a  strong  body  of  Indians,  partially  under  the  control  of  Simon  Girty,  had  committed 
depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  pursue  and  chastise  them.  Daniel  Boone 
with  a  party  from  Boonsborough,  Trigg  (rom  Harrodsburgh,  and  Todd  from  Lexington,  joined  their  forces 
at  Bryant's  Station,  about  five  miles  northeast  of  L^zington.  The  little  army  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  men.  They  marched  on  the  eighteenth,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  the  enemy  was  nearly 
twice  their  own,  but  expecting  to  be  joined  by  General  Logan,  then  at  Lincoln,  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  they  came  within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  the  lower  Blue  Licks,  who  were 
ascending  the  opposite  bank  of  t/ie  stream.  The  Kentuckians  held  a  council  of  war,  and  Boone  proposed 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Logan.  They  were  generally  inclined  to  adopt  the  prudent  council  of  the  veter- 
an, when  Major  M^Gary,  impetuous  and  imprudeht  like  Meeker  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Minisink,  raised 
:i  war-whoop,  dashed  with  his  horse  into  the  stream,  and,  waving  his  hat,  shouted,  "  Let  all  who  are  not  cow- 
ards follow  me !"  Instantly  the  mounted  men  and  footmen  were  dashing  through  the  strong  current  of  a 
deep  ford  in  wild  confusion.  They  ascended  the  bank  and  rushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and,  as 
Boone  had  suggested,  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  The  Indians,  concealed  in  bushy  ravines,  almost  surrounded 
the  Kentuckians,  who  stood  upon  a  bald  elevation  between.  The  Kentucky  sharp-shooters  fought  like 
tigers,  but  the  Indians,  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  came  up  from  the  ravines,  closed  in  upon  their  victims, 
and  produced  terrible  slaughter.  Most  of  the  Kentucky  leaders,  including  a  son  of  Daniel  Boone,  were 
killed,  and  utter  destruction  seemed  to  await  the  pioneers.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  Indians  were 
extending  their  line  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Kentuckians.  A  retrograde  movement  was  immediately 
ordered.  A  tumultuous  retreat  ensued,  and  great  was  the  slaughter  by  the  pursuing  Indians.  The  mount- 
ed men  escaped,  but  nearly  every  man  on  foot  was  slain.  A  large  number  were  killed  at  the  ford,  and  the 
waters  of  the  river  were  reddened  with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  Those  who  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river  plunged  into  the  buffalo  thickets,  and  by  various  routes  escaped  to  Bryant's  Station. — See  M^Clung's 
Sketchet  of  Wettem  Advtnture, 

'  It  was  while  the  expedition  was  slowly  winding  its  way  dovm  this  hill  above  Cincionati  (then  an  un- 
known name,  now  a  city  with  almost  120,000  inhabitants),  that  Captain  MX^raoken,  then  dying  from  the 
effects  of  a  wound  in  his  arm,  proposed  that  they  should  all  enter  into  an  agreement  that,  fifty  years 
theroaf^r,  the  survivors  should  "  meet  there  and  tslk  over  the  affairs  of  the  campaign."  On  the  fourth  of 
November,  1832,  many  of  those  veterans  met  in  Cincinnati,  and  more  would  doubtless  have  been  there,  had 
not  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  prevented.  Kenton  was  still  living,  but  debility  prevented  his  joining  his  old 
companions  in  arms. — See  Collinses  Ktntucky. 
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Aflmin  at  Willutnuborg.     Patrick  Honry'a  bold  Reaolutiona  in  faTor  of  Military  Preparationa.     Sa  eloquent  DeftMiae  of  tfiem. 

We  left  Governor  Dunmore  and  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  open  rupture.  The 
governor  had  dissolved  them,  and  they  had  assembled  at  the  Raleigh  tavern  in  convention, 
and  appointed  delegates  to  represent  Virginia  in  the  approaching  General  Congress.  That 
Congress  met ;  its  acts  have  elsewhere  been  noticed  in  detail.^  The  breach  between  the 
governor  and  the  people  continued  to  widen  ;  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies  rapidly  approached  a  crisis.  Every  day  the  power  of  royal  governors  became  weak- 
er ;  every  day  the  representatives  of  the  people  became  bolder.  To  sagacious  minds  war 
appeared  inevitable,  and  pieparations  for  it  were  regarded  as  acts  of  common  prudence. 
In  the  Virginia  Legislature,  convened  at  Richmond  in  March,  1775,  Patrick  Henry,  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  recommended  a  levy  of  volunteer  troops  in  each  county,  for  the  better 
defense  of  the  country ;  in  other  words,  a  standing  army  of  minute-men,  pledged  to  the  re- 
publican cause.  He  had  seen  with  impatience  the  temporizing  spirit  of  his  colleagues,  and 
he  determined  to  test  their  courage  and  patriotism  by  a  bold  proposition  in  the  form  of  res- 
olutions. Like  his  famous  Stamp  Act  resolutions  ten  years  before,  these  filled  the  House 
with  consternation.  His  proposition  was  considered  as  premeditated  rebellion,  and  it  wai 
opposed  as  rash  and  premature  by  several  who  afterward  became  his  most  zealous  co-work- 
ers. Opposition  aroused  all  the  fire  of  Henry's  genius,  and  he  poured  forth  a  flood  of  brill- 
a  March  23.    ^^^^  eloquence,  such  as  the  Virginia  Assembly  had  never  heard. &     He  closed  hit 

1775.  speech  with  a  loud  cry  of  ••  Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me  Death  I"  and  when 
he  sat  down,  not  a  murmur  of  applause  or  of  disapprobation  was  heard.*     "  After  the  trance 

'  See  pages  68-63,  inclueiTe. 

'  Mr.  Wirt,  in  his  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  gives  the  following  report  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion.  Re- 
ferring to  the  apparently  gracious  manner  in  which  the  king  had  received  their  petitions,  he  exclaimed : 
**  Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  by  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how  this  gracious  reception  comports 
with  those  warlike  preparations  which  cover  our  waters  and  dai'ken  our  land.  Are  fleets  and  armies  nec- 
essary to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation  ?  Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled,  that 
force  must  be  called  in  to  win  us  back  to  our  love  ?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir !  These  are  the 
implements  of  war  and  subjugation ;  the  last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort.  I  ask,  gentlemen,  what 
means  this  martial  array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to  submission  ?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy 
in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of  armies  and  navies  ?  No,  sir,  she  has  none. 
They  are  meant  for  us ;  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  nt 
those  chains  which  the  British  ministry  have  been  so  long  forging.  And  what  have  we  to  oppose  them  ? 
Shall  we  try  argument  ?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying  argument  for  the  last  ten  years We  have  peti- 
tioned ;  we  have  supplicated ;  we  have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored  its  inter- 
position to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry  and  Parliament.  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted  ; 
our  remonstrances  have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult ;  our  supplications  have  been  disr^arded ; 
and  we  have  been  spumed  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we 
indulge  the  fond  hope  of  reconciliation.  There  it  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to  be  free  ; 
if  we  wish  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending ; 
if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  wfaieh 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained,  we 
must  fight !     I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight  I     An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us. 

**  They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  enemy.  But  when  shall  we 
be  stronger  ?  Will  it  be  next  week,  or  next  year  ?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when 
a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house  ?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction  ? 
Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the  delu- 
sive phantom  of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot  ?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we 
make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of 
people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  Liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are  invincible 
by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone. 
There  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our 
battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active^  the  brave.  And 
again,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  con- 
test.* There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery !  Our  chains  are  forged  !  Their  clanking  may 
be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston  I  The  war  it  inevitable  I  and  let  it  come  1 1  I  repeat  it,  sir,  Ut  it  com^  lit 
It  is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.     Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace;  but  there  is  no  peace  1     The 

*  The  boldneM  of  Mr.  Henry,  and  the  great  Influence  which  he  exerted,  caused  him  to  be  preaented  to  the  Brldah  goTem. 
ment  in  a  bill  of  attainder.  His  name,  with  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Peyton  Randolph,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adam%  John 
Hancock,  and  several  others,  were  on  that  black  list. 
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of  a  moment,"  tays  Wirt,  "  Beveral  members  started  from  their  seats.  The  t;ry  to  arms  ! 
seemed  to  quiver  on  every  lip,  and  gleam  from  every  eye.  Richard  Henry  Lee  arose,  and 
supported  Mr.  Henry  with  his  usual  spirit  and  eloquence,  but  his  melody  was  lost  amid  the 
agitations  of  that  ocean  which  the  master  spirit  of  the  storm  had  lifted  on  high.  That  su- 
pernatural voice  still  sounded  in  their  ears,  and  shivered  along  their  arteries.  They  heard, 
in  every  pause,  the  cry  of  Liberty  or  Death !  They  became  impatient  of  speech — their 
souls  were  on  fire  for  action.'*     The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

During  the  spring  of  1775,  secret  orders  came  from  the  British  ministry  to  the  royal  gov- 
ernors to  remove  the  military  stores  out  of  the  reach  of  the  colonists,  if  there  should  appear 
symptoms  of  rebellion.  The  attempt  by  Governor  Gage,  of  Boston,  to  execute  their  ,  ^^|  19 
orders,  produced  the  conflicts  at  Lexington  and  Concord  ;«  and  a  similar  attempt  ^t^^* 
made  by  Governor  Dunmore,  on  the  very  next  day,**  brought  the  Virginians  out  in  *»  April  20. 
open  rebellion.  The  British  man-of  war  ilfa^^^o/en.  Captain  Collins,  was  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  York  River,  a  little  below  Williamsburg,  and  at  midnight  Dunmore  had  the  powder 
in  the  old  magazine  secretly  removed  to  that  vessel.  The  movement  was  discovered,  and 
at  dawn  the  minute-men  of  Williamsburg  assembled,  with  their  arms,  and  were  with  dif- 
ficulty restrained  from  seizing  the  governor.  The  people  also  assembled,  and  sent  a  re- 
spectful remonstrance  to  Dunmore,  complaining  of  the  act  as  specially  wrong  at  that  time, 
when  a  servile  insurrection  was  apprehended.  Dunmore  made  an  evasive  reply.  He  pre- 
tended that  he  feared  a  slave  insurrection  in  a  neighboring  county,  and  said  that  in  case  a 
rising  of  the  negroes  in  James  City  county  should  occur,  the  powder  should  be  restored. 
His  reply  was  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  the  people  demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
ammunition.  Patrick  Henry  was  then  at  his  home  in  Hanover  county.  When  intelli- 
gence of  the  movement  reached  him,  he  assembled  a  corps  of  volunteers  at  New  Castle,' 
and  marched  immediately  for  the  Capitol  to  secure  the  treasury  from  a  like  outrage,  and  tft 
procure  a  restoration  of  the  powder.  His  corps  augmented  on  its  march,  and  numbered 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  well-armed  men  when  he  arrived  at  Doncaster's  ordinary, 
within  sixteen  miles  of  the  capital.  There  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  Virginia  delegation 
to  Congress,  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  informed  that  his  approach  had  fright- 
ened the  governor.  There  he  also  met  Corbin,  the  receiver-general,  who  came  with  au- 
thority from  the  governor  to  compromise  the  matter.  Henry  demanded  and  received  the 
value  for  the  powder  (three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds),  and  immediately  sent  it  to  the 
treasury  at  Williamsburg.'  The  volunteers  were  disbanded,^  and  they  returned  eMay4, 
to  their  homes.  Henry  departed  for  Philadelphia  a  week  afterward,  he  being  a  ^^^ 
delegate  to  Congress. 

Dunmore  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  result,  and  menaced  the  people.     He  swore  by 

war  is  actually  begun  I  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms  !*  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field  !  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What  would 
they  have  ?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ? 
Forbid  it,  Almighty  God  1  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,"  he  cried,  with  both 
arms  extended  aloft,  his  brow  knit,  every  feature  marked  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  his  soul,  and  with  his 
voice  swelled  to  its  loudest  note,  *  Givb  mb  Libkrty  or  oivk  mb  Death  III''' 

'  See  page  225. 

*  All  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  magazine  were  not  sofTicicnt  to  cause  a  disturbance,  for  they  were 
too  small  in  amount  to  have  been  of  much  service  to  either  party.  The  amount  of  powder  removed  by  Dun- 
more was  fifteen  half  barrels,  containing  fi(ly  pounds  each.  In  fact,  it  was  not  the  value  of  the  powder, 
nor  the  harm  that  might  result  from  its  removal,  which  probably  induced  Patrick  Henry  to  summon  to  his 
standard  the  volunteers  of  Hanover.  He  deemed  it  of  higher  importance  that  the  blow,  which  must  be 
struck  sooner  or  later,  should  be  struck  at  once,  before  an  overwhelming  royal  force  should  enter  the  colony 

The  Honorable  Charles  Augustus  Murray,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  visited  this  country  in  1836  (and  in 
1851  was  married  to  a  lady  of  New  York,  since  dead),  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Lord  Dunmore.  In  his 
published  narrative  of  his  travels,  he  mentions,  as  a  rather  singular  coincidence,  that  when  he  went  down 
the  Chesapeake  from  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Williamsburg,  the  steam-boat  that  conveyed 
him  was  named  Patrick  Henry, 

*  Thla  prediction  was  speedily  lUflUed ;  for  almoct  "  die  next  gsle  from  the  north"  conveyed  the  boom  of  the  tignal-gun  of 
freedom  at  Lexington. 
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the  living  God,  that  if  any  of  his  oflicers.  were  injured,  he  would  raise  the  royal  standard, 
enfranchise  all  the  negroes,  and,  arming  them  against  their  masters,  lay  the  city  of  Williams- 
burg in  ashes.  He  also  issued  a  proclamation^  against  "  a  certain  Patrick  Henry, 
*^  '  of  the  county  of  Hanover,  and  a  number  of  deluded  followers,'*  and  forbade  all  per- 
sons countenancing  them  in  the  least.  He  converted  his  palace  into  a  garrison,  filled  it 
with  his  adherents,  and  surrounded  it  with  cannon.  The  injudicious  course  of  Dunmoro, 
especially  his  savage  threats  and  the  fortifying  of  his  palace,  greatly  exasperated  the  people 
throughout  the  colony.  Six  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  upper  country,  full  arn^d,  assem- 
bled at  Fredericksburg,  and  offered  their  services  to  defend  the  Capitol  against  the  governor. 
They  were  restrained  from  marching  to  Williamsburg  by  the  prudent  advice  of  Randolph 
and  Pendleton,  who  begged  them  to.  remain  quiet  until  the  Continental  Congress  should 
adopt  some  relative  measure.*  In  every  county  committees  of  vigilance  and  safety  were 
formed,  and  at  public  meetings  the  conduct  of  Patrick  Henry  was  loudly  applauded.  Some 
of  Dunmore's  letters  to  ministers  were  brought  to  light,  and,  like  Governor  Hutchinson  on  a 
similar  account,  he  was  despised  for  the  meanness  which  they  exhibited.*  Dunmore  unwit- 
tingly raised  a  whirlwind  which  swept  away  every  vestige  of  his  power. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  the  governor  unexpectedly  convened  the  Assembly.  ^ 
His  object  was  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Burgesses  for  a  conciliatory  plan  pro- 
posed by  Lord  North.     That  plan  was  as  specious  and  deceptive  as  the  king's  graoioos 
speech  against  which  Patrick  Henry  had  warned  them,  and  the  Burgesses  rejected  it.* 
While  the  Assembly  was  in  session,  some  inconsiderate  young  men  attempted  to  procure 
arms  from  the  magazine,<^  and  one  of  them  was  wounded  by  a  spring  gun,  placed  there 
by  order  of  the  governor.     This  event  exasperated  the  people,  and  a  large  concourse 
assembled,  broke  open  the  magazine,  and  took  away  most  of  the  arms.     Leading  members 
ef  the  Burgesses  induced  them  to  return  them,  and  the  next  day  the  keys  of  the  magazine,  by 
order  of  the  governor,  were  delivered  to  the  speaker  of  the  Hou^e.     On  examination,  several 
barrels  of  powder  were  found  under  the  floor,  evidently  designed  by  Dunmore  to  blow  up  the 
magazine.    This  discovery  augmented  the  excitement,  and  when,  on  the  seventh,<l 
a  rumor  prevailed  that  Captain  Collins,  of  the  Magdalen,  had  sUpped  her  cables, 
and  was  coming  up  the  river  with  one  hundred  marines  in  boats,  the  citizens  flew  to  arms. 
The  report  was  untrue,  but  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  seize  arms  on  every  occasion  of 
alarm,  was  a  lesson  of  deep  import  to  Dunmore ;  and  fearing  personal  violence,  he'  left 
Williamsburg,  with  his  family,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  and  proceeded  to  York- 
town,  where  he  went  on  board  the  Fowey  man-of-war.     He  was  the  first  royal  representa- 
tive who  **  abdicated  government  here.'* 

From  the  Fowey,  Lord  Dunmore  sent  letters,  messages,  and  addresses,  to  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  received  the  same  in  return.  They  were  mutually  spirited.  Finally^  when 
the  necessary  bills  were  passed,  and  the  House  asked  him  to  return  to  Williamsburg  to  sign 
them,  at  the  same  time  pledging  their  honor  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  he  refused,  and  de- 
manded that  they  should  present  themselves  at  his  present  residence  (the  ship-of-war)  for 
signature.  Of  course  they  would  not  comply,  for  the  demand  was  unwarrantable. 
They  then  adjourned^  until  October,  after  having  appointed  a  committee  of  the  del- 

^  They  held  a  council  on  the  receipt  of  this  advice,  and  it  was  hy  a  majority  of  only  one  that  they  con- 
claded  to  disperse.  They  sent  forth  an  address,  which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  independence. 
They  pledged  themselves  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  all  tyranny,  and  by  the  same  to  defend  the  laws,  liber- 
ties, and  rights  of  Virginia,  or  any  sister  colony.  The  address  was  sent  to  the  neighboring  counties,  and 
read  with  approval  at  the  head  of  each  company  of  volunteers.  In  large  letters,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad- 
dress were  the  words,  God  save  the  Liberties  of  America  ! 

'  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  Dunmore  charged  the  colonists  with  a  desire  to  subvert  the  government, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  heavy  sums  of  money  due  to  merchants  in  Great  Britain.  That  some  im* 
principled  men  were  flaming  patriots  for  such  a  purpose,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  was  the  rankest  injustioe 
to  charge  the  whole  people  with  such  a  motive. 

'  ^'  We  examined  it  minutely,''  said  the  Burgesses  in  an  address  to  the  governor;  "  we  viewed  it  in  every 
point  of  light  in  which  we  were  able  to  place  it,  and,  with  pain  and  disappointment,  we  most  ultimately  de- 
clare it  only  changes  the  form  of  oppression,  without  lightening  the  burden." 
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egatei,  u  a  pemunent  oonrention,  to  whom  was  intnuted  tlia  unlimited  powen  of  goTern- 
mcDt.'  That  ooaunittoe  immediately  took  meaauTM  to  Taiw  a  Miffiaient  armed  Ibroe  to  de- 
fend the  colony.'  Duumore'i  flight,  and  thia  act  of  the  people,  tenninated  royal  power  in 
Virginia. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  the  British  fleet,  with  Dunmore,  prooeeded  to  Noriblk,  when  his 
lordship  established  his  head-quarters  and  put  his  threat  of  hostility  into  execution.  Ho 
unfurled  the  royal  ensign  from  the  Fowey,  and  proclaimed  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  who 
should  repair  to  it  and  bear  arms  for  the  king>  He  also  issued  a  proolamatioa  de-  iXcit.i, 
daring  martial  law  throughout  Virginia,  and  in  various  ways  assumed  an  attitude  "^ 
of  deadly  hostility  to  the  colony.     The  result  we  shall  consider  presently. 

The  Virginia  committee  of  safety  exercised  its  delegated  powers  with  industry  and  energy. 
Hsving  provided  for  the  mihtary  defense  of  the  colony,  its  attention  was  directed  to  a  new 
organization  of  government.  Elections  were  held  throughout  the  state,  and  on  the  sixth 
of  May  following,''  a  general  convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  WiUiamsburg.* 
The  old  House  of  Burgeues  also  met  on  the  same  day,  but  as  they  had  not  been 
summoned  by  a  governor,  they  conceived  that  they  could  not  act  legally,  and  accordingly 
dinolved  themselves.  With  that  dissolution  passed  away  forever  the  forms  of  royal  rule  in 
Virginia,  and  the  convention  exercised  all  the  functions  of  government.  By  resolution,  the 
delegates  of  Virginia  in  the  Continental  Congress,  were  instructed  to  propose  a  total  sepa- 
ration from  Great  Britain."  The  convention  also  appointed  a  committee  to  pre-  eui-u, 
pare  a  Dedaration  of  Rights,  and  &  plan  <^  government  for  the  colony.     The       "76. 

former  was  adopted  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  and  the  latter  oa 
the  twenty-ninth.*  On  the  fifth  of  July,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
name  of  the  king  should  henceforth  be  suppressed  in  all  the  pub- 
lic prayers,  and  the  Church  Liturgy  wss  altered  accordingly. 
It  wss  also  ordained  that  the  great  teal  of  the  commonwealth 
should  be  changed,  upon  which  Virtue  should  be  represented  as 
the  tntelai  genius  of  the  province,  robed  in  the  drapery  of  an 
Amazon,  resting  one  hand  upon  her  lance,  and  holding  a  naked 
sword  in  the  other ;  trampling  npon  tyranny,  under  the  figure 
of  a  prostrate  man,  having  near  him  a  crown  fallen  from  bis 
ouAi  Bma  «■  Vaamu.      hgjj^  ^^  bearing  in  one  hand  a  broken  chain,  and  in  the  other 

'  The  roUowiDg-Qsined  geottemen  oompoaed  tbe  commiliM  of  nfety.  Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Ma- 
son, John  Page,  Richard  Bland,  Thomas  Lndwell  Lee,  Paul  Carringlon,  Dudley  Digges,  James  Mercer, 
'  Carter  Brnxttm,  William  Cabell,  and  John  T^b. 

*  The  coDYention  appointed  Patrick  Heniy  cokmel  of  the  Brat  regiment,  and  "oomnssder  of  all  the 
forces  raited  and  to  be  railed  for  tbe  defense  of  the  oolony."  He  immediatetj  inmmoned  corps  of  volon- 
teera  from  variocs  parts  of  the  colony.  Three  bnodred  miaote-men  inalantlj  asumbled  at  Culpepper 
Conn  House,  and  marched  for  Willianubnrg.     One  third  of  them  were  Culpepper 

men,  who  adopted  a  flag  with  the  aignlScanl  devioe  of  a  ooiled  tattle-snake,*  Been 
b  the  engraving.  The;  were  drened  in  green  banting  shirts,  wilb  Henrj'a  worda, 
LiBiBTi  OR  DiATB,  in  large  white  Utters,  on  their  boaomi.  Thej  bad  backs'  tails 
in  their  hats,  an^  in  their  belts  lomahawki  and  scalping-knives.  Their  Qeroe  ap- 
pearance alarmed  tbe  people  as  they  marched  throagh  tbe  cwntty.  They  did  good 
service  in  the  battle  at  the  Great  Bridge  in  December  foUowing.  William  Wood- 
lord  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  aeeond  raiment.  Alexander  Spotliwood 
was  appointed  major,  and  the  heroic  Captain  Bullit,  who  had  diitingoisbed  himself  at  Fort  Daqneme,  was 
made  adjatant  general. 

*  Edmond  Pendleton  was  oboaen  president,  and  John  Tacewell,  olerk.  Patrick  Henry,  who,  to  tbe  great 
regret  of  the  Virginians,  had  resigned  bis  military  commission,  was  elected  s  member  of  tbe  oanveotian  for 
HaooTer  oonnly,  and  took  his  seat  on  tbe  first  day  of  the  meeting. 

<  Theae  dooaments  were  drawn  by  George  Mason,  the  friend  and  assoeiste  of  WaibingtoD.  Mr.  Jefier. 
son  then  a  member  <^  tbe  Contiaentat  Congress,  also  prepared  a  oonstitntion  snd  sent  it  to  tbe  Cooventioo. 
It  arrived  a  day  or  two  alter  tbe  adoption  of  Mason's  form.  The  Q<xiTention  psefixed  Jefleraon'a  preamble 
to  it,  which,  in  a  great  degree,  reieablea  the  Declaration  of  Independence. — See  Toeker'a  £1/(0/ /(^trssa. 


"hli  dsTla  VH  upOD  Bssiiy  Ssfs  ta  At  tnaj  tad  bstt  of  As  RBTolntko.    Tbs  npr—ton  "  Don't  Irsad  am  au,"  ht 
1*  tlfUSeattaa.   It  id^  b*  hU  In  a  tappUattof  Imm^  "  Aa'i  liMid  on  ne  i' «r  nsaMl^;,  -  Detft  Mad  <■  at.- 
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a  scourge.  Over  the  device  was  placed  the  word  Virginia  ;  and  beneath,  Sic  semper  tyran- 
nis.  **  Thus  always  to  tyrants.*'^  The  convention  adjourned  on  the  fifth  of  Jaly,  and  the 
government  under  the  new  Constitution  was  established.* 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed  at  Williamsburg  on  the  twenty-fiftli 
of  July,  amid  great  rejoicings,  and  from  that  time  until  1779,  when  the  government  officei* 
were  removed  to  Richmond,  the  old  Capitol  of  the  commonwealth  for  eighty  years,  was  the 
center  of  Revolutionary  energy  in  Virginia. 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicle  and  depart  for  Yorktown,  the  scene  of  the  last  great  tri- 
umph of  the  patriot  armies  of  the  Revolution. 

'  The  device  on  the  reverse  of  the  great  sea!  is  a  group  of  three  figures.  In  the  center  is  Liberty^  with 
her  wand  and  cap ;  on  the  right  side,  Cer«f,  with  a  cornucopia  in  one  hand,  and  an  ear  of  wheat  in  the 
other ;  and  on  her  left  side,  Eternity^  holding  in  one  hand  the  globe  on  which  rests  the  PhoDnix. 

'  The  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  (ill  the  respective  offices  provided  for  by  the  Coo- 
stitation  :  Patrick  Henry,  governor ;  John  Page,  Dudley  Digges,  John  Taylor,  John  Blair,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison  of  Berkeley,  Bartholomew  Dandridge,  Charles  Carter,  and  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Brandon,  counselors 
of  state ;  Thomas  Whiting,  John  Hutchings,  Champion  Travis,  Thomas  Newton,  Jr.,  and  George  Webb, 
commissioners  of  admiralty ;  Thomas  Everard,  and  James  Cooke,  commissioners  for  settling  accounts ;  and 
Edmund  Randolph,  attorney  general.  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  met  at  Williamsburg  for  the  firit 
time  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1776.  Then  commenced  her  glorious  career  as  a  sovereign  state  of  a 
great  and  free  confederacy.  It  was  a  joyful  day  for  her  patriot  sons ;  and  her  sages,  scanning  the  fatnra 
with  the  eye  of  faith  and  hope,  were  prone  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Freneau,  written  a  year  before : 

"  I  see,  I  see 
Freedom's  eltablished  reign ;  cities  and  men, 
Numerous  as  sands  upon  the  ocean  shore, 
And  empires  rising  where  the  sun  descends  I 
The  Ohio  soon  shall  glide  by  many  a  town 
Of  note ;  and  where  the  MistiuippVt  stream. 
By  forests  shaded,  now  runs  sweeping  on, 
Nations  shall  grow,  and  states  not  less  in  fame 
Than  Greece  and  Rome  of  old  !     We,  too,  shall  boast 
Our  Scipio*s,-SoIon's,  Cato's,  sages,  chiefs 
That  in  the  lapse  of  time  yet  dormant  lie, 
Waiting  the  joyous  hour  of  life  and  light. 
Oh  snatch  me  hence,  ye  muses,  to  those  days 
When,  through  the  veil  of  dark  antiquity, 
A  race  shall  bear  of  us  as  things  remote, 
That  blossomM  in  the  mom  of  days !" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Again  to  tpjr  Vii^inia'i  oout 
I  tarned,  snd  view'd  the  Briiiih  host 
Where  Chesapeake'i  wide  mten  lave 
Her  ehorea  and  join  the  Atlantic  wave. 
There  famed  Cornwallis  loweriii({  roee, 
And  scorned,  cecnre,  bis  distant  toea  ; 
His  band]  the  haughty  ramparts  raise, 
And  bid  the  rojal  standard  blaze. 
When  Ici,  where  ocean's  honnds  extend. 
Behold  the  Gallic  sails  ascend, 
I  With  fav'ring-  breeMs  steer  their  way, 

And  crowd  wilh  ships  the  spacious  bsy. 
Lo !  Washington  from  northern  shores. 
O'er  many  a  region  wheels  his  force,  ' 

And  Rochambean  wilh  lejrions  bright 
Descends  in  terror  to  the  Aght. 

John  TannBOLl.. 

(''ENING  was  approaobing  when  I  lefl  WilliaoubnTg  for  Yorktown,  twelve 

miles  distant.     Tt  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  afternoon,  lo  mild,  that  wild 

flowers  peeped  csutiotisly  from  the  hedges,  and  a  wasp  and  a  graMhopper 

alighted  on  the  splash-board  of  my  wagon,  while  slopping  oa  the  margin  of  a 

cleat  stream.      Soon  afier  leaving  Williamsburg,  the  road  entered  a  pine  foreat ; 

and  all  the  way  to  Yorktown  these  loliludei  form  the  principal  feature  in  tho 

landscape.     The  country  is  quite  level,  and  the  cultivated  clearinp  are  more 

I'tcquent  and  extensive  than  further  up  toward  the  Chickahominy.     The  green  foliage  of 

tho  tody  pines,  of  the  modest  holly,  and  the  spreading  laurel,  made  the  forest  journey  leii 

gloomy  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  for  the  verdure,  the  balmy  air,  and  the  ooca- 

■Jonal  note  of  a  bird,  made  me  forget  that  the  Christmas  holidaya  were  near  at  hand,  and 

that  the  mountains  of  New  England  were  probably  white  with  snow. 

I  arrived  at  Yorktown  at  twilight,^  and  passed  the  night  at  the  only  inn  in  the  ,  i>ec  n, 
place,  which  is  owned  by  William  Nelson,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Governor  Thomas  'MS. 
Nelson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  To  the  kindneu  and  intel- 
ligence of  that  gentleman,  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  pleaiare  and  profit  of  my  visit 
there.  We  supped  together  upon  far-famed  York  River  oysters  just  brought  from  thnr 
oozy  bed,  and  it  was  near  midnight  before  we  parted  company.  Mr.  Nelson  resides  in  the 
fine  old  mansion  which  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and  which  yet  bears  marks  of  the  iron 
hail  poured  upon  it  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  strolled  over  the  village.  It  is  situated  upon  a  high  blutTof 
concrete  or  stone  marl,  covered  with  a  sandy  soil,  on  the  south  side  of  the  York  River,  about 
eleven  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands  is'level,  and  is  em- 
braced upon  each  side  by  deep  ravines,  which  almost  meet  in  the  rear.  The  ground  is  the 
highest  upon  either  the  York  or  James  Rivers,  below  Richmond.  Being  the  shire  town  of 
the  county,  it  contains  the  public  buildings.'  These,  with  about  forty  dwellings,  some  of 
them  decaying,  compose  the  village,  which  formerly  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 

'  Tork  is  one  of  the  original  coonties  into  which  Virginia  was  divided  in  1634.  The  Tillage  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  1705,  and  Tor  a  loag  tine  vied  with  Willianuborg,  ibe  oapital.  The  average  width  of  (ha 
river  is  here  nearly  two  miles,  hat  is  narrowed  to  a  mile  opposite  Yorktown,  by  the  projeeling  oape  on  which 
Gloncesler  stands.  The  latter  village  was  onee  a  thriving  plaoe.  It  had  considerable  oommeroe,  bat, 
like  Yorktown,  the  depreoialioD  of  the  nirrDanding  country  for  agriealtnral  porpoMS  paralyzed  iti  enter- 
prise, and  iiiada  bn^  the  Bikers  of  decay. 
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OD  the  peniniula.     It  contained  aboat  tixtjr  bonsei  at  tlie  time  of  the  nege  in  1781.     A 
Era  which  occurred  in  1814  destroyed  much  property  there,  and  from  that  blow  the  village 
teemi  never  U>  have  recovered.     At  that  time  iti  old  chareh,  built  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore, waa  destroyed  ;  nothing  but  its  stone-marl  walls  were  left  standing.     In  this  pietnr 
esque  condition  it  remained  for  thirty  years,  when  it  was  repaired,  and  is  now  used  at  a 
place  of  worship.     In  the  old  burial-ground 
adjoining  it  are  the  tombs  and  monuments 
of  the  Nelson  family,  situated  a  few  yards 
from  the  banks  of  the  York.     The  nearer 
one  in  the  engraving,  which  stands  over  the 
grave  of  the  first  emigrant  of  the  family 
(who  was  called  ■'  Scotch  Tom"),  although 
mutilated,  is  yet  highly  ornamental.     It  is 
about  four  feet  high,  three  feet  wide,  and 
six  feet  long.     Upon  one  end  are  sculptured 

two  angel-beads  breaking  from  the  clouds.  ^'""  *<*"""  Toimi 

Over  the  upper  one  are  the  words,  "  All  glory  bo  to  God."  The  one  below  it  is  Mowing 
a  trumpet.  On  the  other  end  are  two  heads,  one  of  which  is  about  receiving  a  crown. 
On  the  side  is  an  heraldic  cloth,  with  the  head  of  an  angel  at  the  center  of  the  top  ;  and  on 
the  top  slab  is  the  Nelson  coat  of  arms,  with  an  appropriate  epitaph.  This  monument  it 
of  white  marble,  and  was  made  in  London.  The  second  monument  is  that  of  president 
William  Nelson.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  a  handsomely  wrought  and  inscribed  marble 
slab  on  the  top.  In  a  vault  at  the  end  of  the  fragment  of  the  brick  wall  seen  beyond  the 
monuments,  rest  the  remains  of  Governor  Nelson,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration.  There  is 
no  monument  above  it,  and  nothing  marks  the  spot  but  a  rough  stone  lying  among  the  rank 
grass.  Around  these  are  strewn  fragments  of  the  stone  marl  of  the  old  church  wall,  bean- 
tifully  crystallized,  and  indurated  by  exposure.  The  view  from  this  point  is  very  charming, 
looking  out  upon  the  York  stretching  away  toward  the  broad  Chesapeake,  and  skirted  by 
wu<  'Unds  and  cultivated  fields. 

After  breakfast,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Nelson  in  his  carriage,  I  visited  the  several  locali- 
ties which  make  Yorktown  historically  famous.     We  first  descended  the  river  bank  and 
visited  the  excavation  in  the  marl  bluff,  known  as  ComwalUs's  Cavie. 
>y  eighteen  feet  in  size,  with  a  narrow  passage 
ler  circular  excavation  on  one  side.     It  is  al- 
Mneath  the  termination  of  the  trench  and  breast- 
he  British  fortifications,  which  are  yet  very  prom* 
upon  the  bank  above.     Popular  tradition  taya 
at  this  excavation  was  made  by  order  of  Com- 
wallis,  and  used  by  bim  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  councils  with  bis  officers  in  a  place  of 
safety,  during  the  siege.     Taking  advantage 
of  this  tradition,  cupidity  has  placed  a  door  at 
the  entrance,  secured  it  by  lock  and  key,  and 
couviLU)'*  c*vi(.  demands. a  Virginia  ninepence  (12J  cents)  en- 

trance fee  from  the  curious.     I  paid  the  penalty  of  curiosity,  knowing  that  I  was  submit- 

'  This  view  is  from  the  bnrisl-groaDtl  lookieg  down  the  Tork  River  toward  Cheaapeake  Bay.  Tbe  ia- 
soriptian  npon  the  first  monenient  is  ia  Latin ;  the  following  is  a  translation  of  it :  "  Here  lies,  in  certain 
hope  of  a  resurrection  in  Christ,  Thohab  Nilsok,  gentleman,  son  of  Hugo  and  Sarah  Nelson,  of  Penrith,  in 
the  cooDlj  of  Cumberland;  bom  February  20th,  A. D.  16TT,  died  October  7lb,  IT45,  aged  sixty-eight  yean." 
The  insoriptlon  npoo  the  second  monnnieDt  la  much  longer,  and  quite  ealogisiie.  William  Nelson  was  pres- 
ident of  bis  majesty's  council  in  Virginia,  and  died  on  the  nieeteGnth  of  November,  1772,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one  yean.  No  epitaph  tells  ot  the  many  virtues  and  heroio  deeds  of  bim  who  lies  in  the  obsoure  mtlt  he-: 
yond.  History  hss  written  them  npon  the  enduring  pages  of  Ibe  chronicles  of  our  republic;  and  in  Ibis  work 
his  biogra[M)y  and  portrait  may  be  Ibund  amoug  tbose  of  tbe  sigoen  of  the  Deolaialion  of  Independence 
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ting  to  impositioa,  for  I  wu  aMured,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  lady  who  reiided  at  York- 
town  at  the  time  of  the  liege,  that  thia  excavation  wai  made  by  some  of  the  people  wherein 
to  hide  their  valnablet.  A  houie  itood  directly  in  front  of  it,  the  fonndatioiT  of  which  ii  yet 
there.  The  building  made  the  apot  atill  more  leoluded.  A  qnarter  of  a  mOe  below,  Lord 
Coniwallii  did  have  an  ezcavatioii  in  the  bank,  which  wu  lined  with  green  baize,  and  uted 
by  the  general  for  tecret  oonferencee  during  the  li^e.  No  traoea  of  his  conncil  chamber 
are  left. 

We  next  vitited  the  lines  of  intrenehment*  cart  np  by  the  Britiih  on  the  sonth  and  tub 
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erly  sides  of  the  town.  They  extend  in  irrt^ar  lines  from  the  liver  bank  to  the  sloping 
grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  toward  the  "  Pigeon  Quarter,"  as  it  was  termed,  in  the 
form  of  a  figure  five,  The  mounds  vary  in  height,  from  six  to  twelve  and  fifteen  feet,  and 
being  covered  by  a  hard  sward,  may  remain  so  half  a  century  longer.  The  plaoei  of  re- 
doubts, the  lines  of  the  parallels,  and  other  things  connected  with  the  siege,  are  yet  visible. 
These,  and  their  character  and  uses,  may  be  better  tmdentood  alter  receiving  the  initruo- 
tioaa  of  history.     Let  us  listen  to  her  teachings. 

We  have  considered  the  flight  of  ComwaUis  from  Jamestown  to  FortEmonth,  opposite 
Norfolk,  afler  his  engagement  with  the  Americans  at  the  former  place,  on  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  of  July,  1781.  On  that  day  Kochambeau  joined  Washington  at  Dobbs'  Ferry, 
on  the  Hudson,  and  the  two  generals  earnestly  conferred  respecting  an  attack  upon  the  city  of 
New  York  by  the  allied  armies,  Washington  had  written  to  Count  De  Grasse,  then  with 
a  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  desiring  him  to  sail  immediately  for  Sandy  Hook,  and  co- 
operate with  the  land  forces  against  the  bead-quarters  of  the  British  army.  While  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  making  his  arrangements  for  the  enterprise  against  New  York,  circum- 
stance* obliged  him  to  abandon  it.  The  arrival  of  re-en forceroenls  for  the  British  com- 
mander ;  a  letter  from  De  Graise  announcing  his  intention  to  remain  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  another  from  La  Fayette  from'  Williamsburg,  informing  him  of  the  departure  of  Com- 
waUis for  Portsmouth  and  the  embarkation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  army  for  New  York, 
were  the  principal  causes  which  influenced  Washington  in  making  an  entire  change  in  the 
programme  ofthe  operations  of  the  combined  armies  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.* 

'  Tbis  Tiew  is  Trom  the  fletda  in  the  direction  oT  the  American  works,  looking  north.  Tovard  the  left  is 
Men  a  portioD  of  Governor  Nelson's  hoiue,  and  on  the  extreme  left,  a  Tew  other  hoiues  in  Yorktown  appear. 

'  It  i>  related  that  when  Washington  received  the  letter  fcom  De  Grasse,  Robert  Morris,  the  loperinteBd- 
eet  of  Anance,  and  Kicbard  Peten,  the  attiTtlarj  o(  the  board  of  war,  were  at  the  head-qnarlen  of  the  (gen- 
eral in  the  Livingston  Hoiue,  printedonp.  763  vol.  i.  and  vere  present.*  Wuhingtoo  was  bilterlj  disap- 
pointed, for  be  saw  no  fair  hope  of  anccess  withoni  the  aid  of  a  fleet.  The  cloud  opon  his  brow  was  Inl 
for  a  moment.  He  instantly  conceived  the  expedition  to  Virginia,  and,  taming  to  Judge  Peters,  asked, 
"  What  can  ;aa  do  for  me  f "  "  With  money,  every  thing  ;  witfaont  it,  nothing,"  was  bis  brief  replj,  at  the 
same  time  taming  an  anxious  took  toward  Mams.  "Let  me  know  the  sum  joa  desire,"  said  the  patriot 
flaancier,  comprehending  the  expression  or  his  ejre. 

Before  noon,  WBshin|;ton  catnpleted  bis  estimates,  and  anangements  were  made  with  Morris  for  the 
ftands.  Twenty  tbonsand  hard  dollars  were  loaned  from  Connt  De  Rochambean,  which  Mr.  Morris  agreed 
to  replace  by  the  first  of  OelobeT.  The  arrival  of  Colonel  Laurens  front  France,  on  the  twenly-flfth  of  An- 
gus!, with  two  millions  and  a  half  of  livers,  a  part  of  a  donation  of  six  millions  by  Lonis  XTL  to  the  United 
States,  enabled  the  tnperintendent  of  finance  to  fnlRll  his  engngement  witbont  difiiculty. 

*  Then  imlemcB  wsm  sppstnlsd  — — -i— i— —  b;  CongTBM  ta  procMd  Ea  hekd-qsurtoi,  ud  eoanlt  As  esnmuBdarJo. 
(AMreqweenitbsuinTfacaiesoHlacetBiptlfn.    Tha bull  of  ■  Kbenu  which  tlK;pn>pONdwHarBdiKtl<mortlio*ni]r. 
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CoramllLi  oidsrsd  (o  ths  Chevipciike.     Tikei  Put  *l  farklottii  ind  Gknicator,  ind  ForHlea  Uiem.     BkclEli  of  ConiinlBi 

Ai  we  have  obaerveil  (p.  781, vol.  i.)  the  alltcscrosied  the  Hudson  and  marched  Mnthward  to 
co-operate  with  La  Fayette  in  Virginia. 

On  the  arrival  of  nearly  three  thouiand  troops,  many  of  them  Heuiana,  to  re-enbroe  him 
•  Ani.  II,     '"  ^^^  Y"^'''"  S''  Henry  Clinton  countermanded  his  orders  in  which  be  bad  di- 
m\.        reeled  Cornwallis  to  send  a  portion  of  hia  army  northward.     The  letter  reaehed 
the  earl  at  Forlimouth  before  the  transports  left  Hampton  Roads.      It  also  contained  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  that  his  lordship  should  have  Ief\  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg  without 
consulting  his  commander-in-chief;  and  he  was  directed  to  take  some  strong  position  on  the 
Chesapeake,  m  order  to  carry  on  his  haraisiug  waifare  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.      Corn- 
wallis accordingly  sent  his  engineer*  to  view, 
first  Old  Point  Comfort,  near  Hampton,  and 
then  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.     The  latter 
places  appeared  to  be  the  most  eligible  lor 
ofienaive  and  defensive  operations,  and  for 
the  protection  of  any  co-operative  fleet  that 
might  be  sent  to  the  Chesapeake.     A  part 
of  Cornwallis's  army  accordingly  proceeded ' 
up  the  York  River  in  transports  and  boata, 
and  took  possession  of  these  posts  on  the  first 
of  September.'    On  the  twentieth,  the 
evacuation  of  Portsmouth  was  com- 
pleted ;  and  on  the  twenty-second,  the  whole 
iirmy   of  the  earl,  about  seven   thousand 
strong,  was  concentrated  st  York  and  Glou- 
cester.'  Comwallii  immediately  commenoed 
fortifying  both  points.     He  constructed  a 
line  of  works  completely  around  Yorktown, 
and  also  extended  a  line  of  intienchmonta 
conNwuLia.'  across  the  peninsula  of  Gloucester,  in  the 

<'"""■  "*^  ■■"■*■'  rear  of  that  little  town.      Besides  the  works 

in  close  proximity  to  Yorktown,  he  constructed  some  field  works  at  a  considerable  distance, 
to  impede  the  approach  of  an  enemy.*  All  this  time  La  Fayette  was  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  earl,  but  neither  party  dared  strike  a  blow.  The  marquis  did  not  feel  sufficiently 
strong  to  attack  Cornwallis,  and  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  impede  the  progress  in  fortify- 
ing Yorktown,  by  engaging  his  troops  in  other  enterprises. 

While  Washington  was  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  he  received  dispatches  from 
Count  De  Barras,'  the  suooeasor  of  Ternay  at  Newport,  bearing  the  agreeable  inteUigeuoa 

>  Charles  Cornwallis,  bod  of  the  first  Earl  of  Comwallig,  wu  bom  M  Culford  Hall,  in  SnSblk,  in  1738. 
He  vu  edacated  at  Weslminsler  and  St.  John's  Cotlsge,  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  anny  in  1759,  aDd 
sacceeded  to  the  lille  and  eatates  or  his  father  in  1761.  He  was  the. moat  competent  and  eneq^io  el  ai\ 
tbe  British  gensrals  sent  here  during  the  war,  but  the  cruelties  ezeroised  bj  his  orders  at  times,  during  tba 
■outhera  campaigns,  have  left  an  indelible  slain  upon  bis  charaolcr.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was 
appointed  Governor  General  of  tbe  East  ladies,  which  office  he  held  six  years.  Daring  that  lime  be  eon- 
quered  Ihe  renowned  Tippoo  Sultan,  for  which  service  he  was  created  a  marqais,  and  made  masler  of  iIm 
ordnance.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1798  to  1801,  and  was  inslnunental  in  restoring  peaes 
to  thai  country,  then  distraoted  by  rebellion.  He  signed  the  treat;  of  Amiens  in  1802,  and  in  IS04  was 
again  appointed  Governor  General  of  India.  He  died  in  October  the  succeeding  year  at  Ghaxepore,  in  the 
province  of  Benares,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years. — Sae  Giorgian  Era,  London,  1833, 

'  The  works,  which  SDrroupded  the  village,  consisted  of  seven  redoubts  and  six  balteciee  on  the  laod  nds) 
connected  by  intrenchmenls.  On  tbe  river  bank  was  also  a  line  of  batteries ;  one  near  the  cborch  was  a 
grand  battery,  with  eleven  {ueces  of  cannon,  which  commanded  tbe  passage  of  the  river  between  York  and 
Gloucester.  Tbe  outworks  oonsisled  of  Ihree  redoubts  on  Ibe  margin  of  the  ravine,  aonthwest  of  Ihe  town, 
one  a  liltle  eastward  of  ihe  road  to  Hampton,  two  on  the  extreme  tigbt,  near  tbe  river,  and  tbe  fusileers'  ra- 
doabt  on  the  exireme  left,  near  tbe  river.     Cornwallis's  bead-quarters  were  at  ihe  boose  of  Governor  Nelaoo. 

'  Barras,  in  hia  dispatches  to  Washington,  said,  that  as  Ibe  Count  De  Grasse  did  not  require  him  to  fonn 
a  junotiiHi  with  his  fleet  in  the  Cbt;tapMke,  but  left  bim  at  liberty  to  nndertake  any  other  enterprise,  be 
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rs  CuBpdiD.      De  Qruas  Id  the  ClwHinka.      Skelcli  oT  Ds  Oni 


tho  WMt  Indiei,  oa  the  thtr- 


y^^-7<r^-*^y-'»^ 


thit  the  C9UDt  De  GraMe'  wu  to  uU  from  C«pe  Fran9oii,  in 

teenth  of  August  for  the  Chesa- 
peake, with  betweon  twenty-five 

■nd  twenty-nine  sail  of  the  line, 

and  three  thouiand  two  hundred 

land  troop*  under  the  command 

of  the  Marquia  St.  Simon.     De 

Graue  deiired  every  thing  to  be 

in  readineia  to  commence  opera- 

lioni  when  he  should  arrive,  for 

he  intended  to  return  to  the  West 

Indies  hy  the  middle  of  October  ' 

The  plan  of  the  ioutbern  cam- 
paign was,  therefore,  speedily  ar- 
rsngcd,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  allied  armies 
were  far  on  iheir  march  toward  the  head  of  Elk 
before  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  auured  of  their   ' 

real  destination.'  /     J  ^r 

The    Count   De   Graise,  with    twenty-eight        ^^  —  — ■ — 

ships  and  several  brigades,  arrived  in  the  Chesa- 
peake at  the  close  of  August.*  At  Cape  Henry,  an  officer  sent  by  La  Fayette  i4u.ai, 
^ve  De  Grasse  full  inforniation  respecting  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  in  '■"^ 
Virginia.  De  Grasse  immediately  dispatched  four  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates  to 
blockade  the  mouth  of  the  York  River,  and  to  convey  the  land  forces  commanded  by  the 
Uarquis  De  St.  Simon  (for  portrait,  see  next  page),  who  were  destined  to  join  those  of  La 
Fayette  on  the  James  River.*  Comwallis  now  perceived  the  imminent  peril  that  surround- 
ed him,  and  conceived  a  plan  for  escaping  into  North  Carolina,  hat  the  vigilance  of  La 
Fayette  prevented  his  attempting  the  movement.'  He  could  console  himself  only  with  the 
hope  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  send  him  timely  aid. 

propoud  an  expedition  againat  Newfoaadland,  sad  expressed  a  deure  to  take  vilh  him  (be  land  foroM 
which  had  been  leH  at  Newport  onder  M.  De  Chois6.  Both  Wuhinglon  and  He  Bocbambeau  diiapproted 
of  this  propositioD,  and,  as  wxin  as  he  reosived  Iheir  remoDstranoe  agaioM  it,  Ban-as  resolved  Jo  proceed  to 
the  Chesapeake. 

'  Franfoii  Joseph  Paid,  Count  De  Grasse,  a  native  o!  France,  was  bom  in  1723.  He  was  appointed  to 
oommoDd  a  French  fleet,  to  eo-operale  with  the  Americans  at  the  beginning  of  1781,  Although  he  was 
the  junior  in  servioe  of  Count  De  Barras,  be  was  raailc  his  superior  in  command,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant 
general.  His  co-operation  was  mneb  more  valaable  to  the  Americana  than  thni  of  D'Estaiag ;  and  in 
the  capture  of  Comwallis  and  his  aimy  at  Yorktown,  he  played  a  very  important  part.  His  domestio  re- 
laljons  seem  to  have  been  very  unhappy  ;  his  second  wife,  whom  be  married  after  leaving  America,  proving 
a  very  nnwortby  woman.  His  life  was  a  burden  to  him,  particularly  after  losing  the  laTor  of  his  king  in 
conseqaence  of  an  unfortanata  military  movement.-  He  died  early  in  1T88,  at  the  age  afstity-nve  years. 
Alluding  lo  the  unhappiness  of  his  latter  days,  Washington,  in  s  letter  to  Rochambean,  April,  17TS,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  De  Gnuse,  said,  "  His  fniltie*  should  now  he  buried  in  the  grave  with  him,  while  his 
name  will  be  long  deservedly  dear  to  this  oouatry,  on  account  of  his  snocessrul  ro-operation  in  the  glonoqs 
campaign  of  1781.     The  Cincinnati  in  some  of  the  slates  have  gone  into  mourning  for  him." 

*  The  bind  troops  for  this  expedition  were  borrowed  from  tbe  garrison  at  Sc  Domingo,  and  ooasisted  of 
detachments  from  the  regiments  of  Gatiaois,  Agenois,  and  Tourraine.  There  were  one  hundred  artillery, 
one  hundred  dragoons,  ten  pieces  of  Held  ordnance,  and  several  of  siege  artillery  and  mortars.  De  Grasse 
promised  to  return  these  troops  by  the  middle  of  October.  '  See  page  782,  vol.  1. 

'  The  distance  between  ibe  York  and  the  James  River,  at  Torktowii,  is  only  about  ux  miles,  and  this 
gave  tho  Americans  s  great  advantage  in  tbe  siege  that  ensued. 

'  A  Jerseyman  named  Morgan  was  for  some  time  employed  as  a  spy  in  the  British  camp  at  Yorktown, 
6y  La  Fayeiie.  He  pretended  to  be  a  deniter,  and  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Comwallis.  On  one  occasioa 
(hat  general  inqeired  of  Morgan  wtether  La  Fayette  had  many  boats.  Morgan,  according  to  ioslruclions, 
[old  bim  the  marquis  had  enough  to  transport  his  whole  army  across  at  a  moment's  waming.  "  There  I" 
gxelalmed  Comwallis,  taming  to  Tarleton,  "  I  told  you  this  would  not  do."  That  expression  was  an  avi. 
Jenee  that  escape  across  tbe  James  River  had  been  contemplated.  Morgan  could  cot  be  prevailed  apon 
tn  aooept  money  lor  his  serrioes  in  La  Fsyelte's  behalf,  neither  would  ha  receive  offiea.     He  only  desired 
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Admiral!  Hood  u 


I  Gnvfli  pnioAod  icftlnit  tbe  Fnoeh  FleeL 


Admiral  Rodney,  commander  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Weit  Indies,  at  this  tima  wu 
aware  that  De  Graue  had  sailed  lor  the  American  ooast, 
but  seems  not  to  have  suspected  that  bii  vhole  fleet  wonld 
procieed  to  the  Continent.  He  dispatched  Sir  Samuol  Hood 
after  him  with  onlf  fourteen  sail,  beUeving  that  that  nnm- 
ber  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  compete  with  the  Freoch 
squadron.  Bood  anived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  August,  and  informed  Admiral  Graves,  the  tno- 
oessor  of  Arbuthnot,  who  was  lying  in  New  York  Bay 
with  seven  ships  of  the  line,  only  five  of  which  were  fit  lor 
service,  that  De  Grasse  was  probably  on  the  Virginia  coast. 
Intelligence  was  received  on  the  same  day,  that  De  Bar- 
raa  had  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake  from  Newport  with  a 
considerable  squadron.  Graves  immediately  prepared  fin 
Br.  SiaoN.i  ^^^^  ^^j  with  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  nineteen  sail 

quest  of  the  French. ■     Not  suspecting  the  strength  of 
ill  in  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  French  squadrons  and 


•  Aug  31      "'^  '''^  liae,  proceeded 
mi  '     De  Grasie,  he  hoped  t 
defeat  it 

The  French  fleet  lay  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  just  within  the  Chesapeake,  near  Cape  Henry, 


on  the  morning  of  the  fiflh 
of  September.''  At 
™-  sunrise  the  British 
fleet  was  seen  ofi"  Cape 
Charles.  At  first  Count 
De  Grasse  supposed  it  to 
be  the  squadron  of  De  Bar- 
ras,  but  being  soon  unde- 
ceived, he  prepared  for  bat- 
tle. The  wind  was  fair, 
and  the  British  fleet  sailed 
directly  within  the  Capes 
for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ingtheFrench.  DeGrasse 
slipped  his  cables,  and  put 
tinned  until  sunset.     Several  ships  were 


desiring'  more  ti 
for  conflict  than  the  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake  aflbrd- 
ed.  Admiral  Graves  bore 
down  upon  De  Grasse,  and 
both  fleets,  in  attempting 
to  gain  the  weather  gage, 
slowly  moved  eastward, 
clear  of  the  Cape*,  apon 
the  broad  Atlantic.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, a  partial  action  com- 
menced between  the  van 
and  part  of  the  center  of 
the  two  fleets,  and  con- 
iderably  damaged,  but  neither  oommandei 


could  claim  a  victory.  Admiral  Graves  preserved  the  weather  gage  during  the  night, 
and  intended  to  have  renewed  the  battle  on  the  following  morning ;  but,  having  asoar' 
tained  that  several  ships  of  the  van  diviiion,  under  Admiral  Drake,  could  not  safely  be 
brought  into  action  again  without  being  repaired,  he  deferred  an  attack.  For  five  suooen- 
ive  days  the  hostile  fleets  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  sometimes  approaching  quite  neat, 
but  neither  party  seemed  desirous  of  renewing  the  contest.  At  length  the  Count  De 
Grasse  bora  away  for  the  Chesapeake,  and  anchored  again  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  within  tita 
Capes.c  There  he  found  De  Barras  with  his  squadron,  and  a  considerable  land 
force  under  M.  De  Chois^  (for  portrait,  see  opposite  page),  together  with  fourteeo 
transports,  with  heavy  artillery  and  mihtary  stores  suitable  for  carrying  on  a  siege.  Gtxnm 
approached  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  but,  finding  the  entrance  blocked  up  by  a  foroe  , 
with  which  he  was  unable  to  contend  with  a  hope  of  success,  he  bore  away  and  retaraed 

a  rsTorita  gun  to  be  restored  to  him.  Morgaa  said  he  beliaved  hinuelf  to  be  a  good  soldier,  bat  be  was 
not  certain  Ibat  he  would  make  a  good  officer.  These  ciroumatancei  were  related  to  llr.  Sparks  by  La 
Fay  a  KB  himself,  fifly  yaata  after  their  ocourrenoe. 

'  Tha  portrait!  of  the  French  officers  given  m  this  chapter  I  copied  train  Tramball's  piotnre  ia  the  Ro- 
tnnda  of  the  Capitol  at  WashiagtoD,  representjag  the  sarrender  of  ContwaUii.  TrumboU  painled  lbs  nwu 
if  them  from  Ufa  in  1787,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  in  Paris,  w'        ' 
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to  New  York,  for  he  begaa  to  entertain  greatei  fean  of  the  equinoctial  gales  on  the  eoast 

than  of  the  gani  of  the  French  ahipi  of  the  line.     The 

French  loet  io  the  action  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  in- 
cluding four   officer!  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.     The 

English  lost  ninety  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-iix 

wounded.     The  Terrible,  one  of  the  Engliah  ahipi,  was  ki 

much  damaged,  that,  afler  taking  out  her  prisoner!  and  store!, 

they  set  fire  to  and  burned  her.' 

While  theee  event!  were  occurring  on  the  Virginia  coast, 

the  allied  armies  were  making  their  way  southward  with  aU 

possible  dispatch,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  certified  of  their  des- 
tination,* was  trying  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  South, 

and  recall  some  of  their  forces  by  menacing  movements  at 

the  North.     He  lent  Arnold  with  a  strong  force  to  attack 

New  London,  an  event  which  we  have  considered  on  pages  ^      choim 

42  and  45  inclusive.     He  bXk  threatened  New  Jersey,  and 

caused  a  rumor  to  go  abroad  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  with  a  strong  force  against 
the  American  posts  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  which  Washing- 
ton had  left  in  charge  of  General  Heath,  with  fourteen  regi- 
ment!. These  movements  and  nimois  failed  to  produce  their 
desired  effect ;  and  the  outrages  committed  hy  Arnold  at  New 
London  and  vicinity  served  only  to  heighten  the  exaiperation 
of  the  patriot  army,  and  nerve  it  to  more  vigoroui  action. 

When  the  allied  forces  arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk  there 
were  not  vessels  sufficient  to  transport  them,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  troopi,  and  all  of  the  French,  made  their  way 
to  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  by  land.  Washington,  with  Count 
De  Rochambeau  and  the  Marquis  De  Ghastellux,'  reached 
Baltimore  on  the  eighth.*  Mount  Vernon  on  the  tenth,'  ,B,pL, 
and  Williamsburg  on  the  evening  ^''*^ 
of  the  fourteenth.  He  had  ordered  the 
troops  that  were  embarked  on  the  Chesa- 
peake to  halt,  after  learning  that  the  fleet 


&l-^;^^^«<<!^  <i^?^:~=' 


n,  ii.,  39S-401.     Ramraj,  Gordon,  Rochambesn's  Memoirs. 

'  Sir  Henry  seems  not  to  have  nupeccnl  the  dsslinatioa  of  the  dliei  ontil  the  ■ecocd  of  September,  on 
arbich  day  he  wrote  to  Comwallis,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  they  were  marching  toward  Virginia. 

'  Fbafcis  John,  Marqaii  Di  Chartilt.ui,  came  to  America  with  Rochambeao,  bearing  the  title  of  ma- 
jor general.  He  traveled  exlinsirely  while  here,  and  wrote  ajoornat  of  bis  tour.  A  Urge  portion  of  il 
wu  printed  on  board  one  of  the  shipi  of  tbe  French  Heel,  before  leaving  America.  Only  twenty-four  copiei 
were  primed  for  diatribotion  atnong  hii  moat  intimate  friends.  Tbe  compleu  work  was  translated  by  an 
English  trmveler  from  the  original  manuscript,  and  published  in  London,  with  maps  and  drnwinga,  in  1T8T. 
On  his  retam  to  Frsitce,  the  king  made  De  Chaitellnx  a  fleld-manhat,  and  the  French  Aoademy  elected 
him  oae  of  its  membera.  At  the  close  of  1767,  he  married  an  acoomplished  lady,.a  relative  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  This  circomstanoe  he  commnnicated  to  Washington,  who,  in  a  playful  letter  (April,  17SS)  in  re- 
ply, said,  "  I  aaw,  by  the  ealogiom  yon  often  made  on  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  in  America,  that  yon  had 
fwnllowed  the  bail,  and  that  yoa  would  aa  mrely  be  taken,  one  day  or  another,  as  that  yon  were  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  soldier.  So  your  day  has  at  length  oame.  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  It  is 
quite  good  enough  for  you.  Now  yoo  are  well  served  for  coming  to  fight  in  favor  of  the  American  rebels, 
all  the  way  across  the  Atlantis  Ocean,  by  catching  that  terrible  contagion,  domestic  felicity,  which,  like  the 
small-poi  or  plagne  a  man  can  have  only  once  in  his  life."  De  Chastellni  died  in  1T93.  The  fortone 
oT  himself  and  wife  seems  to  have  been  swept  svrayby  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolation,  for  in  1T9S  his 
widow  made  application  to  WHhington,  asking  for  an  allowance  from  our  government  to  her  and  her  in- 
fant son,  on  account  of  the  services  of  her  husband.     The  application  was  unatailbg. 

*  This  was  the  lirst  time  that  Washington  had  visiteal  bis  home  since  he  left  it  to  attend  the  Continental 
Cangreis  in  Philadelphia,  in  1775,  a  period  of  six  years  and  Ave  moeths:  and  be  now  remsinsd  there 
ooly  loDg  enough  to  await  lbs  arrival  of  Coont  De  Bocbambean,  whom  be  left  si  Baltimore. 
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ArriTil  oSl'raof  it  WiUiunihnrg.  WuUiipoii'*  llnl  luUrriciT  wUb  DgGmw.  Appnwch  oTUia  AUlcd  Armies 

of  De  Graue  had  left  the  Capes  to  fight  Graves,  but  when  he  arrived  at  WilliamibuTg  and 

#  found  both  French  fiesta  in  the  Chesapeake,'  he  sent  Count  Fersen, 
one  of  Rochambeau's  aids,  with  ten  traneporta  from  Banas's  squad- 
ron, to  hasten  the  troops  forward.  This  was  speedily  accompliab- 
eJ,  and  the  forces  at  the  head  of  Elk,  and  at  Annapolis,  pnweedetl 
by  water  to  the  James  Hiver. 
On  the  seventeenth,^  Washington,  accompanied  by  Ro-  ^^ 
chambeau,  De  Chastellux,  and  Generals  Knox  and  Du  Por- 
_  _  tail,  proceeded  to  visit  De  Graue  on  board  of  his  flag-ship,  the 

Ville  de  Paris,  lying  off  Capo  Henry.  They  sailed  in  a  small  ves- 
sel called  the  Qween  Charlotte,  and  arrived  on  the  eighteenth. 
Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  for  an  immediate  attack 
upon  Comwallis,  as  looa  as  the  American  troops  shonld  reach 
Williamsburg.'  While  awaiting  their  approach,  information  was 
received  that  Admiral  Digby,  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  hid  ar- 
'  rived  lit  New  York  as  a  re-enforcement  for  Graves.     Confident 

that  nothing  would  be  led  untried  in  attempts  to  relieve  Com- 
wallii,  and  thinking  his  situatioa  in  the  Chesapeake  unfavorable  for  an  engagement  with 
the  augmented  force  of  the  English,  now  nearly  equal  to  that  of  his  own.  De  Grasse  com- 
municated to  Washington  his  intention  to  leave  a  few 
frigates  to  blockade  the  York  and  James  Rivers,  and 
to  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  of  the  line  in  quest  of  the 
BritiBh.     This  communication  alarmed  Washington,  for 
a  superior  naval  force  might  enter  the  Chesapeake  in  the 
mean  while,  and  assist  Cornwallis  in  making  his  escape. 
He  prevailed  upon  De  Grasse  to  remain,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  the  last  division  of  the  allied  troops  having 
reached  WilliBnuburg,  preparations  for  the  siege  com- 
menced. 

Cornwallis,  with  the  main  division  of  his  army,  occu- 
pied Yorktown.  The  main  body  of  hi*  troops  were  en- 
camped on  the  open  grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas,  who  did  good  service  at 
Jamestown,  occupied  Gloucester,  with  about  seven  hund- 
red men,  and  was  joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarle- 
ton  and  his  legion  when  the  siege  commenced.  The 
Duke  De  Lauzun  with  his  legion,  the  marines  from  the 
iquadron  of  Barras,  and  a  brigade  of  Virginia  militia  un- 
der General  Weeden,  the  whole  commanded  by  the  French 
General  Do  ChoisS,  were  sent  to  invest  Gloucester. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  combined 
armies,  about  twelve  thousand  strong,  leh  Williamsburg 
by  diflerent  roads,  and  marched  toward  Yorktown.  On 
Iheir  approach,  the  British  leh  their  field-works,  and 

withdrew  to  those  near  the  town,  the  remains  of  which  ^'  L*utuN.' 

are  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page.'     The  American  light  infantry  and  a  oonuderable  body 

'  Coant  De  Grasse,  anxioas  to  accomplish  the  object  of  hia  eipodition,  anil  impatient  at  Iha  delay  of  the 
allied  armies,  had  orged  La  Fayette  to  co-operate  with  him  in  an  attaolc,  by  loud  and  water,  upon  Tork  and 
Gloaoester.  But  the  marqais,  governed  by  more  pnidenl  counsel*,  onwilling  to  hazard  the  advantage  ha 
possessed,  refused  to  make  any  offensive  movement  before  the  arrival  of  Washington. 

*  De  Grasse  refused  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  Washington,  that  be  should  ascend  the  river  above 
Torktovn  with  a  few  of  his  vessels.     He  was  aewilLng  to  risk  a  blockade  in  so  nairow  a  spsoe. 

*  For  a  sketch  of  Lauzon,  see  page  SOS.  vol.  i. 

*  loleiligeoce  from  General  Clinton  at  New  York  induced  CorowslU*  thns  to  abandoa  his  field-worfcs. 
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of  French  troops  were  ordered  to  take  potMMion  of  thne  absndotwd  -worka,  and  to  terve  &b 
3  covering  party  for  the  troopi  while  digging  trenche*  and  caBting  np  breast-works.  Cad- 
nonading  from  the  town,  and  one  or  two  sortiea,  occurred  during  the  dajr.  Colonel  Alexan- 
der Scaramell,'  the  officer  of 
the  day,  while  reconnolter- 
ing  near  the  Fusileers'  re- 
doubt(A).  situated  upon  the 
river  bank,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  little  stream  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  was  surprised  by 
two  or  three  Hcuian  horse- 
men, lie  surrendered,  but 
they  shot  him.  and  left  him 
for  dead.  lie  was  carried 
into  Yorktown,  and  aX  the  re- 
quest of  Waahington,  Corn- 

wftUis  allowed  him  to  be  ta-  „_        _ _. 

ken  to  Williamsburg. 


1  page  430,  volume  i.  I  visited  the  site  of  the  redoubt  repre- 
■  informed  that  Colonel  Scammell  wai  killed  near  the  stream, 
road  from  Williamsburg  to  Yorktown. 

a  was  completely  invested  by  the  allied  armies,  their  line  ex- 
:  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the  British  works,  each  wing 


sen'-cd  in  the  sketch,  and  w. 

which  there  crosses  the  rive 

On  the  thirtieth  the  plB< 

tending  in  a  semicircle,  at  t 

resting  upon  the  York  River.  The  French  troops  occupied  the  left,  the  Americans  the 
right,  while  Count  De  Grasse  with  his  fleet  remained  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  to  beat  off  any 
naval  force  which  might  come  to  the  aid  of  Cornwallis.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  be- 
sieging army  were  the  West  India  regiments  under  St.  Simon,  and  next  to  them  were  the 
French  light  infantry  regiments,  commanded  by  the  Baron  and  the  Viscount  Viomenil. 
The  roost  distinguished  colonels  of  these  regiments  were  the  Duke  De  Laval  Montmorenci, 
and  Counts  William  Deuxponts  and  Custine.  (For  portraits,  see  next  page.)  The  French 
artillery  and  the  quarters  of  the  two  chiefs  occupied  the  center  ;  and  on  the  right,  across  a 
marsh,  were  the  American  artillery  under  General  Knox,  asiiited  by  Colonel  Lamb,  Lieu* 

without  an  attempt  to  drfend  Ihem.  In  hii  letter,  Clinton  infarmed  blia  oftfae  arrivtil  of  Digbjr,  md  thai 
*t  a  council  of  olRcers  it  vu  detormineil  to  senil  nl  least  Atb  thauMuid  tmops  with  the  fleet  to  reliere  bjm, 
■nJ  that  Ihey  wouJd  xul  u  early  as  the  nixth.  Corawallis,  thersfare,  withdrew  within  his  interior  works, 
confident  thai  be  could  hold  out  (here,  and  keep  possenton  of  both  Torktnwn  and  Gloucester,  until  (he  >r- 
rinal  of  these  re-enforcements.  Just  four  jears  before,  Burf;ojnB  received  like  assurances  from  Clinton,  bat 
was  disappointed.  Hnd  he  not  expected  aid,  ha  could  hnve  retreated  back  to  Lake  Champlain  in  time  to 
hare  saved  hit  armj ;  had  not  Cornwiillis  expected  promised  aid  from  Clinton,  he  might  possibly  have,  es- 
caped into  North  Carolina,  nolvithslandine  Ibe  vigilance  of  La  Fevclle. 

'  Alexander  Scatnmcll  was  bom  in  Mendcn  (now  Milford),  Hasnchusetu,  and  (cradnaled  at  Harvard  Col- 
le|;ein  1T69.  He  Mudied  law  with  General  Sul- 
livan, assisted  Captain  Holland  in  his  surveys  for 
^  •  iho  map  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1775  wa*  ap- 
X/^/J  j'y%^  <3-'^^.j'J?^^  pointed  bripado  major  in  the  mititia  ofibat  stale. 
'-"^■^  -^ -^ '"^■'^■^^^        Hewadappointed  colonel  in  1778,  and  in  Ihalca- 

pacilj  foiiijhl  nobly,  and  vu  wounded  in  the  first  battle  at  Stillwater.  In  1780,  he  was  appointed  adjulanl 
irencral  of  the  American  ai-mv,  and  was  a  very  popular  ofHcer.  He  was  shot  while  recnnnnltering  a  re- 
doubt at  Yorktown,  on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  17SI.  He  was  conveyed  to  Willinmshurg,  where  he  died 
of  hii  wounds  on  the  sixth  of  October.  His  friend,  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  look  the  command  of  his  reg- 
iment, wrote  the  following  epitaph  on  the  dsy  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis : 

"  ALRXiiHitRa  SctMntL!.!,  adjutant  (reneral  of  the  American  artnies,  and  colonel  of  the  first  re);impnt  of 
New  Hampshire,  while  he  commanded  a  ebown  corps  of  liphl  infantry  at  the  nicreesfal  siege  of  Yorktown. 
m  Virginia,  wan,  in  Ibe  gallani  performance  of  his  duty  as  field  oflicer  of  the  day,  unfortunately  eaplnrcd,  and 
afienrard  insidiously  wounded— -of  whieh  wound  he  expired  at  Williamsburg,  October,  1781.  Aono^la- 
tis." 

Tbe  elegiac  liaes  appended  to  (his  epitaph  are  primed  on  page  431,  volume  i-,  dL  this  work 
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tenant-colonela  Stereni'  and  Carrington,  and  Major  Bauman  ;*  the  Virginian,  Maryland 


'  The  hiatoiy  of  the  servicea  of  several  most  merilorioDS  officers  of  the  BeTolatioa  is  cmly  pkrtmlly  wrii- 
ten  ;  Ibis  U  egpecinllj  true  or  those  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Stevens  of  (he  artillery,  who  was  a  moat  efficient 
and  pairioiio  officsT  froio  the  conunencement  or  the  war  to  its  close. 

Ebesezee  STEvins  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1752,  and  al  ha  early  age  became  atrongl;  imbued  with  thp 
principles  ot  the  Sont  of  Libfrly.  He  was  ecgaged  ia  Ihe  destraclion  of  the  tea  ia  Boston  harbor,  in  De- 
oember,  tTT3  (see  list  of  ngmea,  volame  i.,  p.  499),  and,  anlicipatiDg  evil  canseqnences  to  himself,  he  went 
to  Rhode  Island  lo  reside.  Whea  that  province,  after  the  sklrmisbea  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  sent  an 
army  of  vbttrvation  lo  Rozbary  (p.GSS.vol.i),  yonng  Stevens  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant,  whioh 
bears  date  Msj  eighth,  1775.  His  skill  wu  soon  perceived  by  Gridlej  and  Knox,  and  esrly  in  December 
of  that  year,  he  was  directed  by  General  Wasbington  to  raise  two  companies  of  artillery,  and  one  of  axti- 
flcers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  proceed  lo  Join  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  The  reornit- 
ing  was  speedily  acoomplisbed,  and  with  Captains  Eualis  and  Nichols,  Captain  Stevens  being  in  command, 
traversed,  with  cannon  and  mortars,  tbroogh  deep  snows,  the  rough  bills 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  to  the  month  of  Otter  Creek,  on  Lake 
'/^X*^'9t^  Cbunplain,  nearly  opposite  Sfiit  Rock,  enduring  great  privations  and 
BulTerings.  Tbey  descended  the  lake,  and  Ihe  Sorel  lo  the  St.  Law. 
rence,  and  went  down  Ibat  stream  as  far  as  Three  Rivers,  where  they  heard  of  the  fall  of  Montgomery,  and 
the  defeal  of  the  Americans  al  Quebec.  They  relumed  to  St.  John's,  and  Major  Stevens  and  his  oorp*  ren- 
dered efficient  service  in  the  northero  department  during  1776.  In  the  spring  of  1777  he  went  to  Tioott. 
deroga,  and  commanded  the  artillery  there.  On  the  approach  of  Bargoyne,  when  St.  Clair  and  die  garri- 
sons retreated.  Major  Stevens  shared  in  tfae  mortifications  produced  by  thai  retreat.  He  joined  General 
Schuyler  al  Fort  Edward,  and  commanded  Ihe  artillery  at  the  battle  ol^  Stillwater,  in  which  service  he  was 
greatly  distinguished.  He  continaed  in  the  command  of  tfae  artilleqr  at  Albany ;  and  in  April,  1778,  "  in 
consideration  of  his  services,  and  the  strict  attention  with  which  he  discharged  his  daty  as  caaunaiidiDg 
officer  of  artillery  in  the  norlbem  department  during  two  campaigns,"*  he  received  from  Congress  brevet 
rank  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  foot,  and  in  November  following  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  artillery. 
General  Gates  desired  to  retain  him  in  the  command  of  Ibe  artjlleiy  oT  the  northern  and  middle  department. 
Hitherto  his  eorps  had  been  considered  by  him  as  an  independent  one :  now  it  was  attached  to  that  of  Col- 
onel Crane.  Unwilling  lo  serve  under  Ibis  officer,  LieLtenant-colonel  Stevens  was  assigned  to  Colooel 
Lamb's  regiment  in  tfae  New  York  line,  ontil  the  close  of  Ihe  war.  He  was  oflen  intrusted  with  speeial 
duties  of  great  moment,  and  was  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  tfae  lafaoralory  department-  He  was  sdectad 
to  accompany  La  Fayette  in  the  contemplated  expedition  into  Canada.  Early  in  17S1  he  proceeded  with 
La  Fayette  into  Virginia  to  oppose  the  ravages  of  Arnold,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  actively  en- 
gaged with  very  full  powers,  under  the  orders  of  General  Knox,  in  collecting  and  forwarding  artillery  and 
olher  munitions  to  he  employed  in  the  siege  of  Yorklown.  During  that  siege  he  was  in  alternate  e<Nn- 
mand  of  the  artillery  with  Colonel  Lamb  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Carrington.  Al^er  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis,  Lieutenant-eolonel  Stevens  returned  north,  and  from  that  lime  until  the  close  of  the  war  be  remained 
in  command  with  Colonel  Lamb,  at  West  Point  and  its  vicinity.  When  peace  returned,  be  commenced  the 
basiness  of  a  merchant  in  New  York,  at  the  same  lime  performing  the  duties  first  of  colonel,  then  of  briga- 

*  The  same  officer  whose  name  was  appended  to  Ihe  report  on  the  oonditioo  of  the  artillery  of  Weal 
Point,  whioh  was  furnished  to  Arnold  when  preparing  for  his  treasonable  act.  Major  Bauman  was  potf- 
maiter  at  New  York  eity  for  thirteen  successive  years,  oommenoing  in  1790. 


■  loonials  of  Congrass,  It. 
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and  Peniuvlvsniaii  tnajM,  under  Steuben ;  the  New  York,  Rhode  Iiland,  aad  New  Jeraey 
troopa,  with  Mppen  ftnd  mineTi  under  General  Jamei  Clinton ; 
the  light  infantry  under  La  Fayette ;  and  the  \^rginia  militia 
imdet  Governor  Nelton.  The  quarten  of  General  Lincoln  were 
on  the  banks  of  Wormeley'i  Creek,  on  the  extreme  right.  The 
general  dispoiition  of  the  troops  will  be  better  uudentood  by  ref- 
erence to  the  map  on  the  next  page. 

From  the  firat  until  the  sixth  of  October,  the  besieging  armies 
were  employed  in  bringing  up  heavy  ordnanee,  and  making  other 
preparations.     The  evening  of  the  sixth  was  very  dark  and 
stormy,  and  under  cover  of  the  gloom,  the  first  parallel*  was  com- 
menced within  six  hundred  yards  of  Comwallii's  works.     Gen- 
eral Lincoln  commanded  the  troops  detailed  for  this  service.     So 
silently  and  so  earnestly  did  they  labor,  that  they  were  not  dis- 
cerned by  the  British  sentinels,  and  before  daylight  the  trenches 
were  sufficiently  complete  to  shield  the  laborers  from  the  guns  of 
the  enemy.     On  the  aClemoon  of  the  ninth,  several  batteries  and  redoubts  were  completed, 
and  a  general  discbarge  of  twenty-four  and  eighteen  pounders  was  commenced  by  the  Amer- 
icans on  the  right.      This  cannonade  was  kept  up  without  iatennissioa  during  the  night, 
and  early  the  next  morning*  the  French  opened  their  batteries  upon  the  enemy,     .octia 
For  nearly  eight  hours  there  was  an  incessant  roar  of  cannons  and  mortan  ;  and       '^i- 
hundreds  of  bombs  and  ronnd  shot  were  poured  upon  the  British  works.     So  tremendous 
was  the  bombardment,  that  the  besieged  soon  withdrew  their  cannon  from  the  embrasures, 
and  fired  very  few  shots  in  return.     At  evening  red  hat  cannon  balls  were  hurled  from  tbi 
French  battery  F,  on  the  extreme  left,  at  the  Guadaloupe  and  Charon,  two  British  ves- 
sels in  the  river.     The  Gitadaloupe  was  driven  from  her  post,  and  the  Charon  of  forty- 
four  guns  and  three  large  transports  were  burned.     The  night  was  starry  and  mild,  and  in- 
vited to  repose,  but  the  besiegers  rested  not,  and  Yorktown  presented  a  scene  of  terrible 
grandeur,  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed  by  the  eye  of  man.'     All  night  long  the  allies  kept 

dier,  and  finally  of  major  general,  commanding  the  diTiaion  of  artillerjoTthe  State  of  New  York.  Re  held 
[he  tatter  office  when  the  war  at  1812  broke  out,  and  \ru  called  into  the  aerrioe  of  the  United  Stales  for 
the  defenae  of  the  city.  He  continued  to  be  the  senior  raajar  general  of  artillery  until  the  peace  of  ]813. 
General  Stevens  waa  often  emplojed  by  goTemment  in  serrices  requiring  ikill,  energy,  and  iategrily.  In 
the  year  1800,  he  auperintended  the  oonstniction  of  rortiflcationa  on  Goremor'a  Island.  For  many  jean 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  merchanti  of  New  York,  in  which  porseit  he  amawed  a  conaidetable  lortaiie 
He  died  on  the  second  of  September,  1S23. 

Colonel  Tramboll  has  introduced  Lientenant-eolonel  Stevens,  in  his  pictnre  of  the  rarrender  ofComwal- 
lii,  mounted  at  the  head  of  the  regiment;  and  alio  promiaently  in  hia  pieture  oflhe  surrender  of  Burgnyne. 
Letter*  written  10  Colonel  Stevens  by  Generals  WashiDgton,  La  Fayette,  Scboyler,  Knox,  Gates,  Lincoln, 
and  other  ofHcera,  yet  in  poHemion  of  hit  family,  attest  the  extent  of  his  servioea,  bis  alticiency  as  an  offieer, 
and  their  high  regard  for  him  as  a  man.  The  gold  medal  voted  by  Congress  lo  General  Gales,  and  hii 
■mall  librmiy,  were  left  to  members  of  General  Stevens's  family,  and  are  still  retained  bjr  them.  General 
tkevens'i  lecoDd  wife  wa*  Lucrelia,  sister  of  Colonel  William  Ledyard,  who  was  maaaaored  in  Fort  Grii- 
wold,  at  Groton,  as  reoorded  on  page  61S,  vol.  i. 

'  Adun  Philif,  Count  Da  Custimi,  vras  bom  at  Meti  in  1740.  He  entered  the  anny  in  early  life,  and 
served  under  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Fmssia,  during  the  Seven  Yean'  War.  He  commanded  a  regiment 
in  the  French  army  in  America,  under  Rochambeau.  On  rslaniinK  to  France,  be  was  made  fiovenor  of 
Tonlon.  In  1792,  he  bad  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  when  he  was  soddenly  sonunoned  to  Pari* 
by  the  Terrorists  and  sent  10  the  guiUotine.     He  was  deoapitated  in  Angiut,  1793,  at  the  age  ofSIty-lhree 

'  Paralld  is  a  technical  term  applied  to  trenches  and  embankments  dng  and  thrown  Dp  as  a  protection 
to  besiegera  against  the  gnes  of  a  fort.  In  thii  way  the  aaaailants  may  approach  a  fort,  and  construct  bat- 
teries within  abort  gun-shot  of  the  works  of  the  beleaguered,  and  be  well  protected  in  their  Isbon. 

*  Doctor  Thatcher  in  his  journal,  page  274,  says,  "  Frrnn  the  bank  of  tbe  river  I  bad  a  fine  view  of  ibia 
splendid  coDflagralion.  The  ships  were  enwrapped  in  a  torrent  of  Are,  which,  spreading  with  vivid  bright- 
ness among  the  combustible  rigging,  and  running  with  amaiing  rapidity  to  the  tops  of  the  several  masts, 
while  all  around  wai  thunder  and  lightning  from  our  numeroos  cannons  and  mortara,  and  in  tbe  darkness 
■•{  night,  presented  one  of  the  moM  sublime  and  msgniflcent  spectacles  which  can  be  imagined.     Bome  of 
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up  a  cannonade,  and  early  the  next  morning^  another  Britiah  vewel  was  let  in 
flames  by  a  iiery  ball,  and  coniumed. 


During  the  night  of  the  eleventh,  the  besiegers  commenced  a  iecond  parallel,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  yards  from  the  British  works.  The  thren  succeeding  days  were  de- 
voted to  the  completion  of  this  line  of  trenches,  during  which  time  the  enemy  opened  new 
embrasures  in  positions  from  which  their  lire  was  far  more  effective  than  at  first.  Two  re- 
doubts (K  and  L)  on  the  lef^  of  the  besieged  and  advanced  three  hundred  yards  in  iron!  of 
the  British  works,  flanked  the  second  parallel,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  men  in  the  trenches. 
Preparatiors  were  made  on  the  fourteenth  to  carry  them  both  by  storm.  To  excite  a  apitit 
of  emulation,  the  reduction  of  one  was  committed  to  the  American  light  infantry  under  La 
Fayette  ;  the  other  to  a  detachment  of  the  French  grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  commanded 
by  Major-general  the  Baron  Ce  Viomenil,  a  brave  and  eiperiencod  officer.  Toward  even- 
ing the  two  detachments  marched  to  the  assault:  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had 
commanded  a  battalion  of  light  infantry  during  this  campaign,  led  the  advanced  corps  of 
the  Americans,  assisted  by  Colonel  Gimat,  La  Fayette's  aid  ;  while  Colonel  Laurens,  with 

our  shells  over-reaching  the  lown,  arc  seen  to  fall  into  the  river,  and  bersting,  throw  np  ooluiaas  oT  water, 
like  Ihe  apooting  of  the  monatera  rftho  deep. 

Nora. — Explanaiiim  oftht  Map — A,  British  onlworfca  taken  possesaion  of  by  Ihe  Americans  od  their 
arrival.  B,  first  parallel.  C,  D,  American  batteries.  E,  a  bomb  lattery.  G,  French  batterj.  H,  Frenoh 
bomb  battery.  I,  second  parallel.  K,  redoobl  stormed  by  the  Americaiw.  L,  redoubt  atormed  by  tbe 
Fnmoh.     M    M    M,  French  batteries.     N,  French  bomb  batterv,     O,  American  batteries. 
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lighty  men,  turned  the  ledoubt,  in  order  to  interoept  the  retreat  of  the  garruon.  At  a  given 
signal,  the  troope  nitbed  furiously  to  the  charge  without  firing 
a  guD,  the  Tan  being  led  by  Captain  Aaron  Ogden,  of  Nen 
Jeney.  Over  the  abatis  and  palisadei  they  leaped,  and  with 
inch  veheraence  and  rapidity  aaiiulted  and  entered  the  wurki, 
that  their  Ion  waa  ineonuderahle.  One  lergeant  and  eight 
private*  were  killed  ;  arkd  seven  officers,  and  twenty-five  ron- 
commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  wounded.  Colonel  Gi- 
mat  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  foot,  and  Major  Gibbs,  com- 
inander  of  Waahington's  Life-guard,  was  also  slightly  wound- 
ed. Major  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  redoubt,  and  some 
inferior  officers,  with  seventeen  privates,  were  made  prisoners. 
BuoH  vioMuiL.  Eight  privates  of  the  garrison  were  killed  in  the  assault,  but 

not  one  was  injured  after  the  surrender.'  This  redoubt  (K,  on 
[he  map)  was  upon  the  high  river  bank,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  American  lines.  When 
[  visited  the  spot  in  1848,  the  reroaiha  of  the  embankment*  were  quite  prominent. 

The  redoubt  (L)  stormed  by  the  French  un- 
der Viomenil  was  garrisoned  by  a  greater  force, 
and  was  not  so  easily  overcome.  It  was  de- 
fended by  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men.  Al\er  a  combat  of  nearly 
half  an  hour,  the  redoubt  was  surrendered. 
Eighteen  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  forty- 
two  were  made  prisoners.  The  French  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  about  one  hundred  men.' 
[n  this  engagement  Count  Mathieu  Dumas  (see 
portrait,  on  next  page),  one  of  Kochambeau's 
aids,  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Ho  was  in  the 
advanced  corps,  and  wa»  one  of  the  first  who 
entered  the  redoubt.'  In  this  assault  the  Count 
De  Deuiponts,  who  led  the  French  grenadier*, 
was  slightly  wounded.  Count  Charles  De  La- 
metb,  the  adjutant  general,  was  also  wounded,  viiw  nam  tm  grri  or  thi  ucimdr.> 

'  Gordnn  (lii.,  2SS)  eaj>  thM  La  Fajctle,  vilh  the  aanclion  or  Washington,  ordered  the  ssaailants  to  re- 
■nerober  Fort  Grisirold  [p.  BIS.Tol.i.],  uid  put  every  nan  of  the  garrison  to  death  after  the  redoubt  ihonld 
be  captured.  Tbere  u  no  other  than  verbal  evjdenee  that  nieb  an  order  waa  ever  given,  an  order  so  ra- 
pagnnnt  to  Ihe  character  of  both  Washington  and  La  Fayette.  Colonel  Hamilton  aAerward  pnbliclj  de- 
nied the  Inilb  of  the  allegation  ;  and  so  also  did  La  Fayette.  Sledinan,  an  officer  binder  Comwallis,  and 
hljilorian  of  the  n-ar,  does  not  monlion  it. 

*  Hiis  view  is  from  the  mounds  looking  northvest,  ap  the  York  River.  The  first  head-land  on  the  right 
is  Gloucester  Point,  and  upon  Ihe  high  bank  on  the  left  is  sitaalod  the  village  of  yorklowp.  The  dark  spat 
in  the  bunk  indicates  (be  place  of  the  so-called  CaniKi>//ti'i  Cast. 

'  Doctor  Thatcher  says,  the  reason  why  thq  lots  of  the  French  was  so  much  gr^Ier  than  that  of  Ihe 
Americans  was  Ihe  fact  that  thej  awaited  Ihe  removal  of  the  abalit  before  they  mode  Ihe  assanlt,  and  all 
that  time  were  exposed  to  the  galling  fira  of  the  enemy.  Doctor  Munuin  iarormed  me  that  while  the  as- 
sault upon  these  redoabta  was  progressing,  Washington,  with  Lincoln,  Knox,  and  one  or  two  other  oOicers, 
were  stnnding  in  Ihe  grand  batlery  (C)  watching  every  movement,  ihrongb  the  embrasures,  with  great  anx- 
iety. When  the  lost  redoubt  was  captured,  Washington  turned  to  Knoc  and  said,  "  The  work  is  done,  and 
wfll  done ;"  and  then  called  la  his  servant,  "  Billy,  hand  me  my  horse." 

'  Ruchambeau,  in  his  JHiiRDin,  mentions  on  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  (he  attack  upon  thii 
redoubt.  The  grenadiers  of  (be  reglmeni  of  Galtnoii,  which  hod  been  formed  out  of  that  of  Auvergne, 
called  Sau  Taiht,  were  led  to  ihe  attack.  Wbea  informed  that  they  were  to  be  engaged  in  this  perilona 
enlerprisc,  they  declared  their  willingness  "  to  be  killed,  even  lo  the  last  man,"  if  Ihcir  original  name, 
which  Ihey  so  mnch  revered,  would  be  restored  lo  them.  Rochambeaa  promised  them  it  should  be  done. 
They  fonght  like  tigen,  and  one  third  of  (heir  namberwere  killed.  When  Rochambcau  reported  (his  affnii 
to  the  king,  Louis  signed  the  order,  restoring  to  the  regiment  the  name  of  Soyal  Jtiatrgni.  Dumaa,  ii 
Ills  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  52,  also  raeniions  ihi*  cireamstance. 
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DHpsnla  Silualioa  of  Conwillli,     SocliB.     Attempl  of  Cornmllii  lo  EKips.     ProrldsDlU]  IsleijiotUlin.     Connt  Damift 

a  musket  ball  passing  througli  both  kneei.  WaBbiogton  was  Highly  gratified  with  the  ntc- 
cesfl  of  tbeso  usaultt,  and  in  general  orders  the  next  day  con- 
gratulated the  armies  on  the  lesult. 

During  the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  tbeM  redoubts  were  in* 

eluded  in  a  second  parallel,  and  by  five  o'clock  the  next  afW- 

noon*  some  howitzers,  which  had  been  placed  in  them, 

were  opened  upon  the  British  works.     The  situation 

of  Cornwallis  was  now  becoming  desperate.     Beleaguered  on 

all  sides  by  a  superior  force,  his  strongest  defenses  ommbling  or 

passing  into  the  poueasion  of  the  besiegers,  and  no  tidings  from 

General  Clinton  to  encourage  htm,  the  British  commander  was 

filled  with  the  gloomiest  apprehensions.     Knowing  that  the 

town  would  be  untenable  when  the  second  parallel  should  be 

completed,  he  sent  out  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant-oolonel 

,        Abercrombie,  to  make  a  sortie  against  two  almost  completed 

batteries,  guarded  by  French  troops.     They  made  a  furious  &•■ 

^  sault  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,'*  and  were  successful  ;  but  the  guards 

from  the  trenches  soon  drove  the  assailants  back,  and  their  enterprise  was  bnitlen 

of  advantage. 

Cornwallis,  confident  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  position,  determined  to  make  a  dee- 
perate  eOort  at  flight.  His  plan  was  to  leave  the  sick  and  his  baggage  behind  ;  cross  over 
to  Gloucester,  and,  with  his  detachment  there,  cut  up  or  disperse  the  troops  of  De  Choisf, 
Weeden,  and  Lauzun  ;  mount  his  infantry  on  horses  taken  from  the  duke's  legion,  and  others 
that  might  be  seized  in  the  neighborhood ;  by  rapid  marches  gain  the  forks  of  the  Kappa- 
hannock  and  Potomac,  and,  forcing  bis  way  through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jei^ 
sey,  form  a  junction  with  the  army  in  New  York.  This  was  a  most  hazardous  undertak- 
ing, but  his  only  alternative  was  flight  or  capture.  Boats  were  accordingly  prepared,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth  a  portion  of  his  troops  were  conveyed  across 
to  Gloucester.  So  secretly  was  the  whole  movement  performed,  that  the  patriots  did  not 
perceive  it ;  and  had  not  a  power  mightier  than  man's  interposed  an  obstaoie,  Corawallii'i 
desperate  plan  might  have  been  successfully  accomplished.  The  fint  body  of  troopc  had 
scarcely  reached  Gloucester  Point,  when  a  storm  of  wind  %nd  rain,  almost  as  sudden  and 
lierce  as  a  summer  tornado,  made  the  passage  of  the  river  too  hazardous  to  be  again  attempt- 
ed. The  storm  continued  with  unabated  violence  until  morning,  and  Cornwallis  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  design.  The  troops  were  brought  bock  without  much  loss,  and  now  the  last 
ray  of  hope  began  to  fade  from  the  vision  of  the  earl. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  several  new  batteries  in  the  teoond  par- 
ellel  were  opened,  and  a  more  terrible  storm  of  shells  and  round  shot  was  poured  upon  the 
town  than  had  yet  been  experienced  by  the  enemy.     Governor  Nelson,  who  was  at  the 

'  Count  Matsied  Duuas,  who,  alter  his  return  from  Amerioa,  waa  made  a  lienlenant  general,  was  born 
m  Montpallier,  id  17113.  At  tbo  ago  of  twsDly  be  entered  the  army.  Hs  uwornpsnied  Kochambran  to 
AmericB  as  bis  aid,  and  aerrod  with  diilinclian  nl  the  giege  of  Yorktown.  On  hia  return  to  Eorope,  be 
entered  into  the  French  eervice.  He  wbi  msiried  to  Julia  De  La  Hue  in  1785.  In  1789  he  wu  elected 
a  member  at  Che  Legislative  Asaemb!)',  and  from  that  period  mitil  the  close  of  Nspoleon's  oareer  he  was 
OOntiniuiJly  engaged  in  the  moat  aetive  public  duties.  Yet  he  found  time  to  nse  his  pen,  which  he  wielded 
with  power.  At  the  beginning  of  the  "  Beign  of  Terror,"  he  fled  with  hia  family,  in  oompany  with  Coont 
Cbarlea  Lamelh,  who  wu  wounded  at  Yorktown,  Co  England.  He  soon  retuixed,  but  was  obliged  to  Bee 
into  Switierland.  He  acted  with  La  Fayette  in  the  reoTgenization  of  the  National  Guard,  and  was  at  leegth 
elevated  to  a  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  was  with  Bonaparte  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  with 
that  event  aimed  his  military  career.  The  leisure  which  ensued  be  emplojied  in  writing  hiatorical  enayi, 
and  preparing  JUitnoin  of  his  own  times.  These  extend  from  1TT3  lo  ISS6,  when  he  was  sevenly-lbree 
years  of  age.  From  these  Memoim  I  baie  compiled  this  brief  notice  of  his  public  life.  He  took  an  aottve 
port  in  the  French  Revotnlion  in  1830,  and  co-operated  with  La  Fayette  in  plaeiog  Louis  PhQippe  od  tbe 
throne.  Be  died  at  the  house  of  his  son  (the  editor  of  his  Mtmoirt),  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  alniaat  eigbtj- 
flve  years.     He  was  tbirty-Jlve  yean  of  age  when  Trumbull  painted  the  portrait  here  given. 
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PuriolumorOoT.HslBB.    Bombudmnil  of  hli  HuhUo.    ComnlllVt  PnipoiUlini  10  Bamnder.    DMtnielloa  la  TorktOOTL 

head  of  the  Virginia  militia,  commanded  the  first  battery  that  opened  tipon  the  Britiih 
worka  that  morning.  Hia  fine  atone  mantion,  the 
most  commodious  in  the  place,  waa  a  prominent  ob- 
ject within  the  British  line*.  He  knew  that  Corn- 
wallis  and  hia  itaff  occupied  it,  and  waa  probably 
in  it  when  he  began  the  cannonade.  Regardlen 
of  the  personal  lou  that  muit  enane,  he  pointed  one 
of  his  heaviett  guna  directly  toward  hia  houae,  and 
ordered  the  gunner,  and  aUo  a  bombardier,  to  play 
upon  it  with  the  grealeit  vigor.'  The  desired  ef- 
fect waa  accomplished.  Upon  the  heights  of  Sara* 
[oga,  Burgoyne  found  no  place  secure  from  the  can* 
non-balls  of  the  besiegers  ;  in  Yorktown  there  was 

like  insecurity ;'  and  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  mom-  ti    k  h  > 

ing,  Cornwallia  beat  a  parley,  and  propoaed  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostiUtiet.     The  house  of  Grovemor  Nelson,  I  have  already  mentioned,  still  bears 
many  scars  received  during  the  bombardment ;  and  in  the  yard  attached  to  the  dwelling,  I 
saw  a  huge  unexploded  bomb-shell  which  was  cast  there  by  order  of  the  patriot  owner. 

Cornwallis,  despairing  of  victory  or  escape,  aent  a  flag  to  Washington  with  a  request  that 
hostilities  should  be  suspended  for  twenty-four  houn,  and  that  commissioner!  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Mrs.  Moore's  house  on  the  right  of  the  American  lines,  and  just  in  the 
rear  of  the  first  parellel,*  to  arrange  terms  for  the  surrender  of  his  army.  Washington  wai 
unwilling  to  waste  precious  time  in  negotiations,  for,  in  the  mean  while,  the  augmented 
British  fleet  might  arrive,  and  give  the  earl  an  opportunity  to  escape.'     In  hii  reply  to 

'  Never  did  a  man  display  inare  lofty  patrioti*m  than  Governor  Nelua  on  tbis  occuion.  He  wu  the 
chief  RiBgiilrale  of  the  atale,  and  by  rirtae  of  his  office  was  oommander-ia-chier  of  its  militia.  At  that 
time  the  treaanr;  of  Virf^inis  wss  emptor,  and  there  was  great  apprehention  that  iha  militia  would  disband 
tor  want  of  pay.  Governor  Nebon  applied  to  a  vealthy  citizen  to  borrov  money  on  the  credit  of  the  state. 
The  secnrity  was  not  considered  safe,  and  the  patriot  pledged  hia  private  property  as  collateral.  The  money 
was  obtained  and  used  for  the  public  aerrice.  Becanw  Governor  Nelson  exercised  hia  prerogative  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state  in  impreisinf;  men  into  the  military  service  on  the  occasion  of  tha  siege  itf  Yorktown. 
many  influential  men  were  ofTended,  and  many  mortal  enemies  appeared.  But  he  outlived  all  the  wounds 
iif  malice,  and  posterity  does  honor  to  his  aanie. 

'  Dr.  Thatcher  aa^s ;  "  I  have  this  day  visited  the  town  of  Tork,  to  wilnesi  the  deatractive  eSects  of  the 
siege.  It  contains  aboat  sixty  houses ;  some  of  them  are  elegant,  many  of  them  are  greatly  damaged,  and 
some  totally  rained,  being  shot  throogh  in  a  thooaand  places,  and  honey-combed,  ready  to  cmmble  to  {Heoe*. 
Rich  fomilare  and  booka  weie  acaltered  over  the  groond,  and  the  careaiaes  of  men  and  horsei,  halfcovered 
with  earth,  exhibited  a  acene  of  ruin  and  horror  beyond  description.  The  earth  in  manj  places  is  tbroim 
op  into  mounds  by  the  force  of  onr  shelli,  and  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  spot  where  a  man  could  have  re- 
aorted  for  safety. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  street  looking  northwest.  A  long  wooden  building,  with  ateep  roof  and  dormer 
windows,  a  portion  of  which  is  seen  on  the  left,  ia  also  a  relic  of  the  Revolutionary  era.  It,  too,  was  much 
damaged  by  the  bombardment.  A  few  feet  from  the  door  of  Mr.  Nelson's  dwelling  is  a  flna  laarel-tree. 
On  the  occasion  of  La  Fayette's  visit  to  Yorktown  in  1824,  a  large  ooneonrse  of  people  were  assembled; 
branehea  were  taken  from  this  lanrel-tree,  woven  into  a  civic  crown,  and  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  ven- 
niable  marqaia.  He  took  it  from  hii  brow,  and,  placing  it  upon  that  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Piah  of  the  Revo- 
lution, who  Bccompanicd  him,  remarked  that  no  one  was  better  entitled  to  wear  the  mark  of  honor  ttum  be. 

*  See  the  map  on  page  313. 

*  Delay  on  Ihatoccasicn  would,  indeed,  have  been  dangerous,  perhaps  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Americana. 
Admiral  Digby  hastened  the  repairs  of  bin  vessels  witb  all  posaible  diipatch,  and  on  the  very  day  when 
the  capitulalicn  was  signed.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  seven  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  sailed  for  the  Cbeaa- 
peaka  to  aid  Cornwallia,  nnder  a  convoy  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line.  This  armament  appeared  off  the 
Capes  of  Virginia  on  the  twenty-fourth ;  but,  receiving  unqnestionable  intelligence  of  the  capitulation  at 
Yorktown,  the  Britiah  genersJ  returned  to  New  York. 

Thomas  Anburey,  a  British  officer  in  Burgoyne's  army,  and  who  aarred  in  America  imtil  near  the  oloaa 
it  1781,  published  two  interesting  volumes,  called  TVaetii  in  Jmrrita.  Atloding  to  the  capture  of  Corn- 
wallia, which  oeenrred  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to  his  sailing  for  Europe,  he  says  :  "  When  the  British 
Beet  left  Sandy  Hock,  General  Washington  had  oertaia  intelligence  of  it,  within  forty-eight  hour*  after  it 
tailed,  allhongh  at  inch  a  cmaiderable  diatanea  aa  near  sis  hundred  mile*,  hj  Ineaas  of  signal  giuw  and 
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Terma  of  CapitulatioQ  proposed.  The  Commlnrioneri.  Synopai«  of  ArticlM  of  Capitolation. 

Cornwallis's  letter,  Washington  desired  him  to  transmit  his  proposals  in  writing  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  for  which  purpose  he  would  order  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
for  two  hours.  To  this  the  earl  consented,  and  within  the  stipulated  time  he  sent  a  rough 
draft  of  the  general  basis  of  his  proposals.*  Washington,  perceiving  that  there  would  prob- 
ably be  no  serious  disagreement  finally,  also  sent  Cornwallis  a  general  basis  of  terms  upon 
which  he  should  expect  him  to  surrender.*     Commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet  in  con- 

Laurens,'  and  Viscount  De  Noailles,  a  relative  of  La  Fay- 
ette's wife ;  the  British  commissioners  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas  and  Major  Ross, 
t  Oct         ^^^  commissioners  met  early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  ;i^  but,  being  unable 
1781.    to  adjust  the  terms  of  capitulation^  definitively,  only  a  rough  draft  of  them  could  be 


ference  at  Moore's  house,  and  hostilities  were  suspended 
'   C^'f0  -       /^J^  CL^  t^^^  for  the  night.     The  American  commissioners  were  Colonel 


alarms.  A  very  notorioas  rebel  in  New  York,  from  the  top  of  his  house,  hang  out  the  signal  of  a  white 
flag  the  moment  the  fleet  got  under  way,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  the  flring  of  a  gun  at  a 
small  village  about  a  mile  from  our  post  at  Paulus*  Hook  (now  Jersey  City) ;  after  that  a  continual  firing 
of  cannon  was  heard  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  about  two  days  after  the  fleet  sailed,  was  the  period  in 
which  General  Washington  was  so  pressing  for  the  army  to  surrender." — Volume  ii.,  page  481.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  Washington  was  informed  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet  previous  to  the  surrender.  Al- 
though  Digby  did  not  leave  Sandy  Hook  until  the  nineteenth,  on  account  of  unfi^vorable  winds  and  other 
causes  of  delay,  he  left  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  the  seventeenth. 

^  He  proposed  that  the  garrisons  at  York  and  Gloucester  should  be  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  customary 
honors ;  that  the  British  soldiers  should  be  sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Germans  to  Germany,  under  an 
engagement  not  to  serve  against  France,  America,  or  their  allies,  until  released  or  regularly  exchanged ; 
that  all  arms  and  public  stores  should  be  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  reserving  the  usual  indulgence  of  side- 
arms  to  officers,  and  of  retaining  private  property  by  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  that  the  interests  of  sev- 
eral individuals  (Tories)  in  civil  capacities,  and  connected  with  the  British,  should  be  attended  to,  and  their 
persons  respected. 

*  Washington  declared  that  a  general  basis  for  a  definitive  treaty  should  be  the  reception  of  the  two  gar- 
risons as  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  same  honors  as  were  granted  to  the  American  prisoners  at  Charleston ; 
but  he  would  not  agree  to  send  the  prisoners  out  of  the  country.  They  were  to  be  marched  to  some  con- 
venient place,  where  they  could  be  sustained  and  treated  kindly.  The  shipping  and  boats  in  the  harbor  of 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  with  all  their  guns,  stores,  tackling,  apparel,  and  furniture,  to  be  delivered  to  a  naval 
officer  appointed  to  receive  them.  The  artillery,  arms,  munitions,  and  public  stores  to  be  delivered  up,  and 
the  sick  and  wounded  to  be  supplied  with  the  British  hospital  stores,  and  attended  by  the  hospital  surgeons. 

Cornwallis,  in  reply,  asked  the  privilege  of  retaining  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war,  and  sufficient  officers  and 
men,  to  carry  his  dispatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  pledging  her  safe  delivery  to  the  conqueror  subsequently, 
if  she  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea.     This  was  granted. 

'  At  that  very  time.  Colonel  Laurens's  father,  who  had  been  president  of  Congress,  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  had  been  captured  at  sea  while  on  his  way  to  Holland 
to  solicit  a  loan.     This  circumstance  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 

*  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation :  I.  The  garrisons  at  York  and  Gloucester 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  the  land  troops  to  remain  prisoners  to  the  United  States ;  the 
naval  forces  to  the  naval  army  of  the  French  king.  H.  The  artillery,  munitions,  stores,  &o.,  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  proper  officers  appointed  to  receive  them.  HI.  The  two  redoubts  captured  on  the  sixteenth  to  be 
surrendered,  one  to  the  Americans,  the  other  to  the  French  troops.  The  garrison  at  York  to  march  out 
at  two  o'clock,  with  shouldered  arms,  colors  cased,*  and  drums  beating  \  there  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  encampment.  The  works  on  the  Gloucester  side  to  be  delivered  to  the  Americans  and 
French  ;  the  garrison  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  three  o'clock.  IV.  The  officers  to  retain  their  side-arms, 
papers,  and  private  property.  Also,  the  property  of  Loyalists  found  in  the  garrison  to  be  retained.  Y  *^The 
soldiers  to  be  kept  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  be  subsisted  by  the  Americans.  Brit- 
ish, Anspach,  and  Hessian  officers  allowed  to  be  quartered  near  them,  and  supply  them  with  clothing  and 
necessities.  VI.  The  officers  allowed  to  go  on  parole  to  Europe,  or  to  any  part  of  the  American  confed- 
eracy ;  proper  vessels  to  be  granted  by  Count  De  Grasse  to  convey  them,  under  flags  of  truce,  to  New  York, 
within  ten  days,  if  they  choose.  Passports  to  be  granted  to  those  who  go  by  land.  VII.  Officers  allowed 
to  keep  soldiers  as  servants,  and  servants,  not  soldiers,  not  to  be  considered  prisoners.  VIII.  The  Bonetta 
to  be  under  the  entire  control  of  Cornwallis,  to  go  to  New  York  with  dispatches,  and  then  to  be  delivered 
to  Count  De  Grasse.f     IX.  Traders  not  considered  close  prisoners  of  war  but  on  parole,  and  allowed  three 

*  This  dicposition  of  colon  la  eontidercd  degrading.  Lincoln  wu  obliged  to  submit  to  it  at  Charleston,  where  the  British 
general  intended  it  as  lui  insult.  As  Washington  made  the  terms  of  surrender  "  those  of  Charleston,**  Cornwallis  was  obliged 
to  submit 

t  As  Washington  rofVised  to  agree  to  any  stipulations  respecting  the  Tories  in  the  British  camp,  many  of  them  saUed  in  Uie 
Bonetta  for  New  York,  unwilling  to  brare  the  ire  of  their  offended  countrymen. 
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Fae  Bimile  of  the  Foaitaentb  Article  of  the  Capitulation. 


prepared,  which  was  suhmitted  to  the  consideration  of  ComwaUis.     Washington  would  not 


^r^,  ^^  «^^  ^^;?^;fe^>^^^> 


permit  the  delay  that  might  ^. 

ensue  by  leaving  these  open  to  J^  y  X» 

further  negotiation ;  he,  there-  (^C''T^^K^'hJ'll/C^^4^ 

fore,  had  the  rough  articles  fair- 
ly transcribed,  and  sent  them  to 
his  lordship  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth,  with  a 
letter  expressing  his  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  be  signed 
by  eleven  o  clock,  and  that  the  p^c  fmiLi  of  thi  law  aiticli  of  the  Cafitulatioh. 

months  to  diapoae  of  their  property,  or  remove  it.  X.  Loyaliata  not  to  be  punished  on  account  of  having 
joined  the  British  army.  Considering  this  matter  to  be  of  a  civil  character,  Washington  would  not  assent 
to  the  article.     XI.  Proper  hospitals  to  be  furnished  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  they  to  be  attended  by  the 
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Ceremonies  at  the  Surrender  of  the  British  Army.  Delirery  of  Uie  Colors.  Condnet  of  ComwaUi  In  the  Csrolinas. 

garrison  would  march  out  by  two  in  the  aflernoon.  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  submit,  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  the  garrisons  at  York  and  Gloucester,  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and 
all  the  ammunition,  stores,  &c.,  were  surrendered,  afler  a  siege  of  thirteen  days,  to  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  America  and  France.  The  ceremony,  on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender, 
was  exceedingly  imposing.  The  American  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  Yorklown  to  Hampton  (see  map),  and  the  French  army  on  the  left.  Their 
lines  extended  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  Washington,  upon  his  white  charger,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  American  column  ;  and  Rochambeau,  upon  a  powerful  bay  horse,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  French  column.  A  vast  concourse  of  people,  equal  in  number,  according  to 
eye-witnesses,  to  the  military,  was  also  assembled  from  the  surrounding  country  to  partici- 
pate in  the  joy  of  the  event.  Universal  silence  prevailed  as  the  vanquished  troops  slowly 
marched  out  of  their  intrenchments,  with  their  colors  cased  and  their  drums  beating  a  Brit- 
ish tune,  and  passed  between  the  columns  of  the  combined  armies.'  All  were  eager  to  look 
upon  Cornwallis,  the  terror  of  the  South,*  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity.  They  were  disap- 
pointed ;  he  had  given  himself  up  to  vexation  and  despair,  and,  feigning  illness,  he  sent  Gen- 
eral O'Hara  with  his  sword,  to  lead  the  vanquished  army  to  the  field  of  humiliation.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  head  of  the  line.  General  O'Hara  advanced  toward  Washington,  and, 
taking  off  his  hat,  apologized  for  the  absence  of  Earl  Cornwallis.  The  commander-in-chief 
pointed  him  to  General  Lincoln  for  directions.  It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for  Lin- 
coln, for  only  the  year  before  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  humiliating  surrender  of  his  army 
to  British  conquerors  at  Charleston.  Lincoln  conducted  the  royal  troops  to  the  field  select- 
ed for  laying  down  their  arms,  and  there  General  0*Hara  delivered  to  him  the  sword  of 
Cornwallis  ;  Lincoln  received  it,  and  then  politely  handed  it  back  to  O'Hara,  to  be  return- 
ed to  the  earl. 

The  delivery  of  the  colors  of  the  several  regiments,  twenty-eight  in  number,  was  next  per- 
formed. For  this  purpose,  twenty-eight  British  captains,  each  bearing  a  flag  in  a  case,  were 
drawn  up  in  line.  Opposite  to  them,  at  a  distance  of  six  paces,  twenty-eight  American  ser- 
geants were  placed  in  line  to  receive  the  colors.  Ensign  Wilson  of  Clinton's  brigade,  the 
youngest  commissioned  officer  in  the  army  (being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age),  was  ap- 
pointed by  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  officer  of  the  day,  to  conduct  this  interesting  ceremony.' 

British  sargeon^.  XII.  Wagons  to  be  furnished,  if  possible,  for  carrying  the  baggage  of  ofiScers  attending 
the  soldiers,  and  of  the  hospital  surgeons  when  traveling  on  account  of  the  sick.  XIII.  The  shipping  and 
boats  in  the  two  harbors,  with  all  their  appendages,  arms,  and  stores,  to  be  delivered  up,  unimpaired,  after 
the  private  property  was  unloaded. "i^  XIV.  This  article  is  given  entire  in  the  preceding  fao  simile,  which, 
with  the  signatures,  I  copied  from  the  original  document,  now  in  possession  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Wash- 
ington City.  These  articles  were  signed,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  by  Thomas  Sy- 
monds,  the  naval  commander  in  York  River ;  on  the  part  of  the  allied  armies,  by  Washington,  Rocham- 
beau, Barras,  and  De  Grasse. 

'  The  Abb6  Robin,  chaplain  to  the  French  army,  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  this  siege  and  sorren- 
der.  He  says,  **  We  were  all  surprised  at  the  good  condition  of  the  English  troops,  as  well  as  their  olean- 
liness  of  dress.  To  account  for  their  good  appearance,  Cornwallis  had  opened  all  the  stores  (about  to  be 
surrendered)  to  the  soldiers  before  the  capitulation  took  place.  Each  had  on  a  complete  new  suit,  but  aU 
their  finery  seemed  to  humble  them  the  more,  when  contrasted  with  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  Amer- 
icans.''—  New  Travels  in  North  Jlmerica  in  the  year  1781,  and  Campaigns  of  tfU  Army  of  Cownt  D§ 
Rochambeau. 

'  The  conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis  during  his  march  of  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  throogh  the  Southern 
States  was  often  disgraceful  to  the  British  name.  He  sufiered  dwelling-houses  to  be  plundered  of  every 
thing  that  could  be  carried  off;  and  it  was  well  known  that  his  lordship's  table  was  furnished  with  plate 
thus  obtained  from  private  families.  His  march  was  more  frequently  that  of  a  marauder  than  an  honorable 
general.  It  is  estimated  that  Virginia  alone  lost,  during  Cornwallis's  attempt  to  reduce  it,  thirty  thoasand 
slaves.  It  was  also  estimated,  at  the  time,  from  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained,  that,  during  the 
six  months  previous  to  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  the  whole  devastations  of  his  army  amounted  in  value 
to  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

'  Robert  Wilson,  the  honored  ensign  on  this  occasion,  was  a  native  of  New  York.  He  had  been  early 
trained  in  the  duties  and  hardships  of  military  life,  by  his  maternal  uncle,  the  famous  Captain  Gregg  well 

*  Conaiderable  prirtta  property  of  the  loyal  citizens  had  been  placed  on  board  the  Tcasela  for  ■ecnrl^  during  the  ilege. 
Thif  waa  included  in  the  terms  of  the  article. 
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Laying  down  of  Arms.      Loss  of  both  Armies.     Washington's  expressed  Approbation  of  Officers.      DispoaitUm  of  Prisoners 

When  Wilson  gave  the  order  for  the  British  captains  to  advance  two  paces,  to  deliver  up 
their  colors,  and  the  American  sergeants  to  advance  two  paces  to  receive  them,  the  former 
hesitated,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  they  were  unwilling  to  surrender  their  flags  to  non- 
commissioned officers.  Hamilton,  \  ho  was  at  a  distance,  ohserved  this  hesitation,  and  rode 
up  to  inquire  the  cause.  On  being  informed,  he  willingly  spared  the  feelings  of  the  British 
captains,  and  ordered  Ensign  Wilson  to  receive  them  himself,  and  hand  them  to  the  Amer- 
ican sergeants.     This  scene  is  depicted  in  the  engraving. 

When  the  colors  were  surrendered,  the  whole  royal  army  laid  down  their  arms.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  humiliating  task  for  the  captives,  for  they  had  been  for  months  enjoying  vic- 
tories under  their  able  commander,  and  had  learned  to  look  upon  the  rebels  with  profound 
contempt.*  After  grounding  their  arms  and  laying  off  their  accoutrements,  they  were  con- 
ducted back  to  their  lines,  and  guarded  by  a  sufficient  force  until  they  commenced  their 
march  for  permanent  quarters  in  the  interior  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.' 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion  was  one  hundred  and  fif\y-six  killed,  three  hund- 
red and  twenty-six  wounded,  and  seventy  missing.  The  whole  number  surrendered  by  ca- 
pitulation was  a  little  more  than  seven  thousand,*  according  to  the  most  reliable  authorities, 
making  the  total  loss  between  seventy-five  and  seventy-eight  hundred.  The  combined  army 
employed  in  the  siege  consisted  of  about  seven  thousand  regular  American  troops,  more  than 
five  thousand  French,  and  four  thousand  militia ;  a  total  of  over  sixteen  thousand  men. 
Their  loss  during  the  siege,  of  killed  and  wounded,  was  only  about  three  hundred.  The  ar- 
tillery, and  military  stores  and  provisions  surrendered,  were  very  considerable.  There  were 
seventy-five  brass,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  iron  cannons ;  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-four  muskets  ;  twenty-eight  regimental  standards  (ten  of  them  English,  and 
eighteen  German) ;  a  large  quantity  of  cannon  and  musket-balls,  bombs,  carriages,  Sec,  &c. 
The  military  chest  contained  nearly  eleven  thousand  dollars  in  specie.* 
>  Oct  20  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  succeeding  the  surrender,^  Washington,  in  general  orders,  expressed 

I'^i-  his  gresii  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  both  armies.  Among  the  generals  whom 
the  commander-in-chief  particularly  named  were  Count  De  Rochambeau,  and  other  distin- 
guished French  officers ;  and  Generals  Lincohi,  Knox,  La  Fayette,  Du  Portail,  and  Steuben, 
of  the  American  army.^  He  also  spoke  warmly  of  Governor  Nelson,  and  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  him  for  his  essential  aid.     Joy  pervaded  all  hearts,  and  that  there  might  be  none 

..I         I  ' 

known  in  the  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  One  of  his  exploits  I  have  related  on  page  252,  volume  i. 
Young  Wilson  became  attached  to  the  army  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  His  commission  as  ensign  {which 
I  have  seen)  is  dated  June  9th,  1781,  four  months  previous  to  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  from  his  certificate  I  made  the  copy  print- 
ed on  page  696,  vol.  i.  He  settled  in  Central  New  York  when  it  was  a  wilderness ;  waa  magistrate  many 
years;  and  for  some  time  was  postmaster  at  Manlios,  in  Onondago  county.  He  died  in  the  year  1811, 
leaving  a  widow,  who  still  survives  him,  and  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead.  The  late  James 
Gregg  Wilson,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  newspaper,  was  his  last  surviving  child.  The 
statement  in  the  text  respecting  his  participation  in  the  surrender  of  the  colors  at  Yorktown  I  received  from 
his  relatives,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth.  It  is  also  corroborated  by  an  eye-witness  who  lived  to 
the  age  of  ninety-eight,  and  knew  Wilson  from  his  boyhood  until  his  death. 

*  Dr.  Thatcher,  who  was  present,  says  that  he  saw  many  of  the  soldiers,  with  sullen  countenances,  throw 
down  their  guns  on  the  pile  with  violence,  as  if  determined  to  render  them  unfit  for  further  service.  By 
order  of  General  Lmcob,  this  conduct  was  checked,  and  they  were  made  to  lay  them  down  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

'  The  British  prisoners  were  marched,  some  to  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  and  some  to  Fort  Frederick,  and 
Fredericktown,  in  Maryland.  The  latter  portion  were  guarded  by  militia,  commanded  by  General  Philip 
Van  Cortlandt,  and  many  serious  quarrels  between  them  and  their  custodians  occurred.  They  were  finally 
removed  to  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  guarded  by  Continental  troops.  Comwallis  and  other  British 
officers  went  by  sea  to  New  York  on  parole.  Arrangements  were  finally  made  for  the  exchange  of  most 
of  them. 

'  An  estimate  made  soon  afler  the  surrender,  made  the  total  loss  of  the  British  eleven  thousand  eight  hund- 
red. In  that  estimate  was  included  two  thousand  sailors,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  negroes,  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  Tories.  '*  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Stedman,  Robin,  Thacher,  Botta,  Sparks. 

^  Briglidiers  Du  Portail  and  Knox  were  each  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general ;  and  Colonel  Go- 
vion,  and  Captain  Roohefontain,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  were  each  advanced  a  grade,  by  brevet. 
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exdudod  from  a  participalioo  in  the  gsDetal  thaokigiviDg,  tho  com maDder-in-ohief  ordered 
that  all  thoM  who  were  under  arrest  or  confinement  abould 
^^^^^^^  be  immediately  set  at  liberty;'  and  as  the  next  day  was 

^^^^^^^^^B^  the  Sabbath,  he  closed  hi*  orders  by  directing  divine  serrice 

^^^^^^^P^^^^       to  be  performed  in  the  several  brigades  on  the  morrow. 
^^KF^  4^^^  '^'>8  surrender  of  Cornwallis  with  »o  large  a  portion  of 

^^^^         Y^^  the  British  army  in  America  secured  the  Independence  of 

the  United  States.  The  strong  arm  of  military  oppression, 
moved  by  governmental  power,  was  paralyzed,  and  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  from  the  hour  when  intelligence  of  the 
event  reached  them,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  subduing  the  re- 
bellion and  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  realm.  The  blow 
of  disseverance  had  fallen  ;  war  could  no  longer  subserve  a 
useful  purpose  ;  humanity  and  sound  policy  counseled  peace. 
^  Great  was  the  exultation  and  joy  of  the  Americans  as  tho 
KdciiAHiiu  >  intelligence  went  from  lip  to  lip  throughout  the  confedera- 

tion. Lieutenant- colonel  Tilghman,  one  of  Washington's  aids- de-camp,  rode  express  to 
Philadelphia  to  carry  the  dispatches  of  the  ohief  announcing  the  joyful  tidings  to  Congress. 
It  was  midnight  when  he  entered  the  eity.a  Thomas  U'Kean  was  then  presi-  .Qctm 
dent  of  the  Continental  Congreaa,  and  resided  in  High  Street,  near  Second.  Tilgh-  m>- 
man  knocked  at  his  door  »o  veheniently,  that  a  watchman  was  disposed  to  arrest  him  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace.  M'Kean  amse,  and  presently  the  glad  tidings  were  made  known. 
The  watchmen  throughout  the  city  proclaimed  the  hour,  adding  "and  Cornioailis  is  taken!" 
That  annunciation,  ringing  out  upon  the  frosty  night  air.  aroused  thousands  from  their  beds. 
Lights  were  seen  moving  in  almost  every  house  ;  and  soon  the  streets  were  thronged  with 
men  and  women  all  eager  to  hear  the  details.  It  was  a  night  of  great  joy  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  people  had  anxiously  awaited  intelligence  from  Yorktown.  The  old  State  House 
bell  rang  out  its  notes  of  gladness,  and  the  first  blush  of  morning  waa  greeted  with  the  boom- 
ing of  cannons. 

Congress  assembled  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  grave  orators  of  that  august  body  could 
hardly  repress  huzzas  while  Secretary  Thompson  read  the  letter  from  Washington  announo- 
ing  the  capitulation  of  Cornwallis.  On  motion  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Congress  resolved  to 
go  in  procession  at  two  o'clock  the  same  dayii  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  Church, 
"  and  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  crowning  the  allied  armies  of  the  United  ' 
States  and  France  with  success."  A  committee  was  appointed,'  to  whom  were  referred 
tho  letters  of  Washington,  and  who  were  instructed  to  report  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the 
armies  auil  their  officers,  and  to  recommend  appropriate  honors.*  The  committee  reported 
on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  Congress  resolved  that  their  thanks  should  be  presented  to  Wash- 
ington, Rochambcau,  and  De  Grasso,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  their  respective 
commands  ;  that  a  marble  column  should  be  erected  at  Yorktown  in  commemoration  of  the 

'  Thatcher,  38 1. 

*  Jeafi  Baptisti  Dohatie:!  m  Vimeuk,  tbe  Count  De  Rochambean,  was  born  at  Vendome  in  1736, 
and  eniored  the  aim;  at  the  age  of  aixteen  years,     la  1746  be  became  aid-de-oamp  lo  Loais  Philippe, 

duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  anerward  appoinled  to  the  command  a(  tbe  regiment  of  L&  Marcfae.  He  vat 
voanded  at  the  buttle  of  Lafeldt,  where  ho  diitingaisbed  himself.  He  fought  bravely  at  Creveldt,  Minden, 
Corb&ch,  and  Clostercamp.  He  wu  made  lieutenant  general  in  1779,  and  in  1780  came  to  America  with 
a  strong  farce.  Alter  assisting  in  the  caplnre  of  Cornwallis  el  Yorktown,  and  remnining  several  months 
in  America,  ho  returned  to  France,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  fleU-manhal  by  Louis  XVI.  Durinc 
the  Frencb  Revolution,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  o{  tbe  North.  He  wai  mpeneded. 
and  luflered  the  persecutioni  ofcalamnj,  but  a  decree  of  approbation  was  paued  in  1792.  Ue  then  retired 
lohis  eslale  near  Vendome.  Under  (he  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  he  was  arretled,  and  nanowlj  escaped  death. 
In  IHn3  Bnnnparte  pranted  him  a  pension,  and  the  cross  of  grand  olEcer  of  the  Legk»i  of  Honor.  He  died 
in  1BD7,  at  the  age  at  ei^lj-lwo.  His  Memoir*  were  published  in  1809. 
■  The  committee  consisted  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Elias  Boudinol,  Joseph  Vunom,  and  Chatlee  Camd). 

*  Journalt  of  Congriu,  vii.,  163. 
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event ;'  that  two  stanilB  of  colors  taken  from  Comwallia  should  ba  preienlcd  to  Waahin^- 
ton  in  the  name  of  the  United  States;  that  two 
pieces  of  the  field  ordnance  captured  at  York  should 
be  presented  to  each  of  the  French  conimaDdera. 
Rochambeau  and  Be  G raise  ;  and  that  the  Board 
of  War  should  present  to  Lieu  ton  ant-colonel  Tilgh- 
inan,  in  the  name  of  the  United  Slatea,  a  horse 
properly  caparisoned,  and  an  elegant  sword.  Con- 
gress  also  issued  a  proclamation  appointing-  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  December  for  a  general  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  throughout  the  confederacy,  on  account 
of  this  signal  mark  of  Divine  favor.  Legislative 
bodies,  executive  councils,  city  corporations,  and 
many  private  societies,  presented  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses to  the  commanding  generals  and  their  offi- 
eers  ;  and  from  almost  every  pulpit  in  the  land  arose 

the  voice  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  accompanied 

the  alleluiahs  of  ihousaiids  of  worshipers  at  the  allar  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
The  king  and  his  ministers  were  sorely  perplexed  when  the  intelligence  reached  them.* 
Parliament  assembled  on  the  twenty  •seventh  of  November  ;  its  first  business  was  a  consid- 
eration of  the  news  of  the  disasters  in  America,  which  reached  ministers  otEcially  on  Sun- 
day, the  twenty-lifth.a  Violent  debates  ensued,  and  Fox  even  went  so  far  aa 
to  intimate  that  Lord  North  was  in  the  pay  of  the  French.  The  minister  in- 
dignantly repelled  the  insinuation,  and  justified  the  war  on  the  ground  of  its  justice,  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of  British  rigbts.  Upon  this  point  he  was  violently  assailed  by 
Burke,  who  exclaimed,  "Good  God!  are  we  yet  to  be  told  of  the  rights  for  which  we 
went  to  war  I  Oh,  excellent  rights  I  Oh,  valuable  rights  I  Valuable  you  should  be,  for 
we  have  paid  dear  at  parting  wiih  you.  Ob,  valuable  rights !  that  have  cost  Britain  thir- 
teen provinces,  four  islands,*  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  more  than  seventy  millions 
[three  hundred  and  filly  millions  of  dollars]  of  money  1"  The  younger  Pitt  distinguished 
himself  in  this  debate,  and  was  a  powerful  aid  to  the  opposition.  On  the  thirtieth  of  No- 
vember, that  party  proposed  ihi;  bold  measure  (last  adopted  during  the  Revolution  of  1 666) 
of  not  granting  supplies  until  the  ministers  should  give  a  pledge  to  the  people  that  the  war 
in  America  should  cease.  This  motion,  however,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one. 
ijeveral  conflicting  propositions  were  made  by  both  parties,  but  without  any  definite  result, 

'  The  marble  for  this  column,  lihe  many  other  monuiDenla  ordered  by  Ihe  Conlinenlal  Congress,  ii  yet 
in  the  quarry.  Il  was  proposed  to  have  it  "  ornamenlcJ  with  emblems  of  the  atlianue  between  the  Unired 
Stales  and  his  nuisl  Christian  raajeMy,  and  inscribed  with  a  succinct  narrative  of  (ha  sDrretlder  of  Earl 
Comwallis,"  lo  Washinglon,  Rochambean,  and  Do  Grasse. — /ournn/i,  vii.,  16G. 

'  This  is  a  representalion  of  one  of  iha  lli^rs  anrrcndered  at  Yorklown,  and  presenled  lo  WasbingtOD.  ] 
mode  this  sketch  of  the  flty  itself,  ihen  in  the  KTuseom  al  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  ll  belonged  to  ihe  mv- 
enth  regiment.  The  size  of  the  flag  is  &ix  feet  long,  and  Hve  feet  four  inches  wide.  The  ground  is  blaa  j 
(he  central  stripe  of  the  cross  red ;  the  mnrfrinni  ones  white.  In  Ihe  center  is  a  crown,  and  beneath  it  a 
ipirler  with  its  inscription,  "  Honi  lott  qui  mal  y  pinte,''  inclosing  a  full-blown  roaa.  These  are  neatljr 
embroidered  with  silk.     The  fabric  of  Ihe  flag  is  heavy  twillcil  silli. 

^  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  in  ha  Hiaorical  Mtmoirt  of  kit  O'on  Timet  (pa);e  346),  has  let),  an  interesting  rec- 
ord of  the  cflcct  of  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  upon  the  minds  of  LorJ  North  and  the  king. 
The  intelligence  reached  the  cabinet  on  Sunday,  the  (wenly-finh  of  November,  at  noon.  Wraxall  osknl 
Lord  George  Germain  how  North  "  look  Ihe  commnnicatiun  7''  "  As  he  would  have  taken  a  cannon-ball 
in  his  breast,"  replied  Lord  George ;  "  for  he  opened  his  arma,  exclaiming  wildly,  as  he  paced  up  and  down 
ihe  apartment  during  a  few  minutes,  'Oh!  God,  it  is  all  over!'  words  which  he  repeated  many  limes, 
under  emotions  of  the  deepest  consternation  and  distress."  Lord  George  Germain  sent  off  a  dispatch  to 
Ihe  king,  who  was  then  at  Kew.  The  king  wrote  a  calm  letter  in  reply,  but  il  was  remarked,  aa  evidence 
of  onusnal  emotion,  thai  he  had  omitted  to  mark  the  hour  and  minute  of  his  writing,  which  he  was  alwavi 
accuiilomed  to  do  with  scrupulous  precision.     Yet  iha  handwriting  evinced  composure  of  mind. 

•  He  rpfcired  to  di^aslers  in  the  West  Indies,  anil  ihc  low  of  Minorea  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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and  on  the  twentieth  of  Decemher,  Parliament  adjourned  to  the  twenty-first  of  Jan- 
uary.* 

Although  the  British  power  in  America  was  subdued,  it  still  had  vitality.  '  The  enemy 
yet  held  important  posts  in  the  Southern  States,  and  Washington  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
advantage  he  now  possessed,  by  capturing  or  dispersing  the  royal  garrisons  at  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah.  For  this  purpose,  he  solicited  the  aid  of  Count  De  Grasse  in 
an  expedition  against  Charleston.  He  repaired  on  board  the  Vilie  de  Paris,  and  held  a 
personal  conference  with  the  admiral.  To  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Washington,  De  Grasse 
replied  that  **  the  orders  of  his  court,  ulterior  projects,  and  his  engagement  with  the  Span- 
iards, rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  on  the  coast  during  the  time  which  would 
be  required  for  the  operation."  He  also  declined  conveying  troops  to  the  South  for  re-en- 
forcing General  Greene,  but  he  consented  to  remain  a  few  days  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  cover 
the  transportation  of  the  Eastern  troops  and  of  the  ordnance,  to  the  head  of  Elk.  These, 
under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln,  were  embarked  on  the  second  of  November,  and 
from  the  head  of  Elk  proceeded  by  land  to  winter  quarters  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  on  the  Hudson  River.  On  the  fourth,  St.  Simon  embarked  his  troops,  and  on  that 
(lay  the  French  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  Chesapeake  for  the  West  Indies.  Before  it  sailed, 
Washington  presented  Count  De  Grasse  with  two  beautiful  horses,  as  a  token  of  his  per- 
sonal esteem. 

The  French  army  remained  in  Virginia  (Rochambeau  having  his  head-quarters  at  Will- 
iamsburg), ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans  North  or  South.  There  they  remained 
until  the  next  summer,^  when  they  joined  the  Continental  army  on  the  Hudson.* 
They  proceeded  to  New  England  in  the  autumn,  and  early  in  December  embarked 
at  Boston  for  the  West  Indies.  General  St.  Clair,  with  a  body  of  troops,  was  sent  to  re- 
enforce  General  Greene  at  the  South.  He  was  directed  to  march  by  the  way  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  dislodge  the  enemy  there.  This  he  effected,  and  at  the  close  of  1781  there  was 
not  a  hostile  foot  except  those  of  resident  Tories  and  prisoners  of  war,  in  all  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina. 

When  Washington  had  completed  all  his  arrangements,  he  lefl  Yorktown.c  and      ^  j^^^  5 
hastened  to  Eltham,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Bassett,  to  the  bedside  of  Mr.  Custis,  the        i^si- 
only  son  of  Mrs.  Washington.     He  arrived  in  time  to  see  him  die,  and  stayed  there  a  few 
days  to  mingle  his  grief  with  that  of  the  afflicted  widow.      Mr.  Custis  was  a  member  of  th^ 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  was  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.'     From  Eltham,  Wash 
ington  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Mount  Vernon,  receiving  and  answering  various 
public  addresses  on  the  way.     On  the  day  af\er  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,^^  he 
went  to  the  State  House,  and  on  being  introduced  into  the  hall  of  Congress  by  two 
members,  he  was  greeted  by  a  congratulatory  address  by  the  president.     He  remained  some 
time  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  regarded  with  reverence  by  all  classes. 

We  will  here  close  the  chronicle,  visit  the  historical  localities  about  Yorktown,  and  then 
ride  down  to  Hampton,  near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Nelson,  I  rode  to  <*  Moore's  House,"  where  the  commissioners  of 
the  two  armies  met  to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation.  On  our  way  we  visited  the  site 
of  the  two  redoubts  (K  and  L,  on  the  map)  captured  respectively  by  the  Americans  and 
French.  The  visible  lines  of  the  one  assailed  by  the  French  cross  the  road  leading  to 
Moore's  house.  On  each  side  of  the  way  the  embankments  are  quite  prominent.  The  re- 
mains of  the  other  one,  on  the  river  bank,  are  noticed  and  delineated  on  page  519.  In  the 
fields  farther  south,  crossing  the  Hampton  road,  and  extending  almost  to  the  old  Jamestown 
road  along  which  the  American  division  of  the  allied  armies  approached  Yorktown,  might 
be  seen  a  ridge,  the  remains  of  the  second  parallel.      In  a  southwesterly  direction,  about  a 


*  The  onler  and  discipline  of  the  French  army  while  on  this  march,  and  the  deputation  of  Qaakers  who 
met  Rochambeaa  at  Philadelphia,  are  noticed  on  page  623,  yol.  i 

>  Mr.  Custis  left  four  infant  children.  Washington  adopted  the  two  younger,  a  sod  and  daughter.  The 
son  still  survives ;  the  respected  George  Wa5hington  Parke  Custis,  Esq.,  of  Arlington  House,  Virginia. 
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mile  and  a  half  distant,  is  the  low  ground  where  the  armies  retted  before  making  a  diapon- 
lion  or  ihtfii  forces  for  attacking  Cornwatlii. 

Moore'i  honte  it  very  pleaaantly  litn- 
ated  in  the  midst  of  a  level  lawn  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  banki  of  the 
York.  Although  lo  late  in  the  ,  q,^  ,| 
season, «  it  was  surrounded  with  U4& 
green  shrubbery,  and  from  a  bush  near 
the  piazza  I  plucked  a  full-blown  loae 
growing  in  the  open  air.  I  was  shown 
the  room  in  which  it  is  asserted  the  ea* 
pitulation  was  signed  by  Comwallis  and 
his  conquerors.  This,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take. There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
earl  was  beyond  his  lines  until  be  depart- 
ed for  New  York  on  parole.  He  signed 
Moou'i  Hoini.-  ())g  capitulation  at  his  quarters  in  the 

iiivvn  ;  and  above  the  signature  of  Washington  and  the  French  ofHcers  is  written,  ■■  Done 
tn  Che  trencltes  before  Yorktown,"  See.  Moore's  house  is  famous  only  as  being  the  place 
where  the  commissioners  held  their  conference. 

We  next  visited  the  places  designated  by  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the  British  laid 
down  their  arms.  In  a.  field,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  southward  of  the  British  intrencfa- 
ments,  three  tulip  poplars  were  pointed  out  for  many  years  as  indices  of  the  exact  place  of 
surrender.  The  old  trees  are  now  gone,  but  three  small  ones  supply  their  places.  This  ii 
'on  the  east  side  of  the  Hampton  road.  In  Trumbull's  picture  of  the  Surrender,  the  house 
of  Governor  Nelson  is  seen.  TmmbuU  visited  Yorktown  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  the 
ground,  in  1791,  and  doubtless  had  the  true  location  pointed  out  to  him.  From  the  field 
where  the  tulip  poplars  are,  however,  the  house  can  not  be  seen,  but  from  a  large  field  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hampton  rood,  sloping  in  the  direction  of  the  "Pigeon  Quarter,"  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  British  lines  (the  distance  mentioned  in  history),  the  house  may  be 
plainly  seen.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nelson  and  other  intelligent  gentlemen  at  Yorktown, 
that  the  large  field,  noted  as  the  spot  on  the  map  printed  on  page  3  1 2,  is  the  locality  where 
the  captive  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  where  the  marble  column,  ordered  by  Con- 
gross,  should  be  erected. 

From  the  iield  of  humiliation  we  rode  back  to  the  village,  and  a^er  visiting  the  remaini 
of  the  elegant  dwelling  of  President  Nelson,  which  was  situated  near  that  of  the  governor, 
within  the  British  lines,  I  passed  an  hour  in  the  venerated  raaiuion  of  Governor  NelHm, 
printed  on  page  315.  It  was  erected  by  the  first  emigrant  Nelson  ("  Scotch  Tom"),  and 
IS  of  imported  bricks.  Among  other  relics  of  the  past,  I  saw  upon  the  walls  the  mutilated 
portraits  of  President  Nelson  and  his  lady,  the  parents  of  the  governor.  They  were  thus 
injured  by  tbe  British  when  they  rifled  his  house  at  Hanover,  whither  he  had  taken  hit  fam- 
ily and  furniture  for  security. 

I  left  Yorktown  at  two  o'clock  for  Hampton,  twenty-four  miles  distant.  Charley  was 
invigorated  by  rest  and  abundance  of  oats,  and  the  road  being  generally  quite  level,  and  In 
excellent  condition,  I  was  only  about  four  hours  on  the  way.  The  country  is  an  inclined 
plane  sloping  toward  the  ocean,  and  quite  thickly  settled.     The  forests  are  ohieflp  of  pine, 

I  '  Thii  i>  a  view  frnm  the  l&wii,  looking  simlh.  It  is  n  freme  building  with  a  brick  fbnndsiioa.  At  the 
nnte  of  ihe  siege  it  brloDged  in  fee  to  Gorernor  Nelson,  but  iu  ocoupant,  a  widow  Moore,  had  a  life  inter- 
ut  in  it,  and  it  wu  known  u  Moora'a  boose.  Tbe  narrow  piaiza  in  front  is  a  modern  addition.  Tbia 
hnosB  ii  upon  Ihe  Temple  Farm,  co  called  from  the  fact  that  vestiges  of  a  small  temple  or  oboieh,  aod  tbe 
remains  of  an  ancient  seltlemrnl,  are  ibere  seen,  about  a  mile  and  k  half  south  ol  Yorktown.  Aronad  Iba 
•ample  was  a  wall,  and  within  are  several  lomb-slones.  One  of  these  bear  the  name  ol  MiLToa  Wiixusi 
^ooDH,  and  the  dale  of  his  death,  165S. 
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intertpersed  with  oaks,  chestnuti,  tulip  poplars,  gums,  sycamores,  and  occasionally  an  elm. 
The  green  holly  with  its  blazing  berries,  and  the  equally  verdant  laurel,  every  where  enliven 
the  forest  scenery.  I  crossed  two  considerable  swamps,  and  at  twilight  reached  the  margin 
of  a  third,  within  a  few  miles  of  Hampton.  The  branches  of  the  tall  trees  interlaced  above, 
and  the  amber  light  in  the  west,  failed  to  penetrate  and  mark  the  pathway.  Suddenly  the 
bland  air  was  filled  with  chilling  vapors,  which  came  rolling  up  from  the  sea  on  the  wings 
of  a  southeast  wind,  and  I  was  enveloped  in  absolute  darkness  in  the  midst  of  the  broad 
morass.  As  at  Occaquan,  I  gave  Charley  a  loose  rein,  and  relied  upon  his  instinct  and 
better  sight  for  safety.  His  faculties  proved  trustworthy,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
I  was  at  comfortable  lodgings  close  by  the  beach,  in  the  old  town  of  Hampton,  ninety-six 
miles  southeast  of  Richmond.* 

Early  the  next  morning  I  rode  to  old  Point  Comfort,*  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,'  not- 
withstanding heavy  masses  of  clouds  were  yet  rolling  in  from  the  ocean,  and  a  chilling'  mist 
enveloped  every  thing  as  with  a  shroud.  Old  Point  Comfort  is  a  sandy  promontory,  which, 
with  Point  Willoughby  opposite,  forms  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.  It  is  a  place  of 
public  resort  in  summer  as  an  agreeable  watering-place.  The  fine  sandy  beach  aflbrds  de- 
lightful bathing  grounds,  and  the  cool  breezes  from  the  ocean  deprive  summer  of  half  of  its 
fervor.  The  extremity  of  the  point,  eighty  acres  in  extent,  is  covered  by  Fort  Monroe,'  one 
of  the  most  extensive  fortifications  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  area  of  the  fort  are 
the  officers*  quarters,  with  neat  flower-gardens  attached  ;  and  over  the  surface  are  scattered 
beautiful  live-oaks,  isolated  and  in  groves,  which  give  the  place  a  summer  aspect,  even  in 
mid-winter.  Between  Point  Comfort  and  the  opposite  Cape  the  water  is  shallow,  except 
in  a  narrow  channel  through  the  bar.  Here  the  ocean  tides  and  the  river  currents  meet, 
and  produce  a  continual  ripple.  From  this  circumstance  the  name  of  Rip  Raps  was  given 
to  the  spot.  In  the  midst  of  these,  nineteen  hundred  yards  from  Fort  Monroe,  is  the  half- 
finished  Fort  Calhoun,  or  Castle  of  the  Rip  Raps.  It  was  ascertained,  while  building  it, 
that  the  ground  was  unstable,  and  the  heavy  masonry  began  to  sink.  Immense  masses  of 
loose  stones  have  since  been  piled  upon  it,  to  sink  it  as  deep  as  it  will  go  before  completing 
the  walls.  In  this  condition  it  now  remains,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  another  hour 
will  be  employed  upon  it,  except  to  carry  away  the  stones  for  the  more  useful  and  more  no- 
ble purpose  of  erecting  an  iron-foundery  or  a  cotton-mill.  Henceforth  our  fortresses,  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  war,  will  have  no  other  useful  service  to  perform  than  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  a  less  enlightened  age. 

Within  the  bar  of  the  Rip  Raps  is  the  spacious  harbor  called  the  Hampton  Roads, 
wherein  vast  navies  might  ride  with  safety.  Twice,  hostile  fleets  have  cleft  those  waters. 
The  first  was  in  October,  1775,  when  Lord  Dunmore,  driven  by  his  fears,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  Williamsburg,  gratified  his  desire  for  revenge  by  destroying  the  property  of  the  patriots. 
The  people  of  Hampton  anticipated  an  attack  by  the  British  fleet,^  and  applied  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  for  assistance.  Colonel  Woodford,  with  one  hundred  Culpepper  men,  was 
sent  to  protect  them ;  but  before  their  arrival.  Captain  Squires,  of  the  British  navy,  sent  by 
Dunmore  with  six  tenders,  appeared  in  Hampton  Creek. i^  He  commenced  a  furi-  •  od  34. 
ous  cannonade,  and  under  that  cover  sent  armed  men  in  boats  to  bum  the  town.  ^'^^ 
Virginia  riflemen,  concealed  in  the  houses,  soon  sent  so  many  death-shots  that  the  boats  were 
obliged  to  return.      The  tenders  were  compelled  to  recede  beyond  the  reach  of  their  rifles, 


^  Hampton,  in  Elizabeth  City  county,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Virginia.  Its  site  was  visited  by  Captain 
John  Smith  in  1607,  while  exploring  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.  The  natives  called  the  place  Kt'Cough' 
tan.     The  English  commenced  a  settlement  there  in  1610,  and  in  1705  it  was  erected  into  a  town  by  law. 

'  This  point  was  Smith's  first  landing-place,  and  because  he  found  good  anchorage,  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion, and  various  other  comforts,  he  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears. 

'  In  1 630  a  small  fort  was  erected  on  Point  Comfort ;  and  it  was  there  that  Count  De  Grasse  caused 
some  furtiiieations  to  be  thrown  up  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops  under  St.  Simon  previous  to  the  siege 
uf  Yorktown  in  1781. 

*  Duumore's  force  consisted  of  the  Fowey,  Mercury,  Kingfisher,  and  Otter ,  two  coropartes  from  a  Wet>i 
India  regiment,  and  a  motley  rabble  of  negroes  and  Tories. 
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KipulHorDuDinors,  81.  Jobo'i  Cbirch.  AOnckon  Himpton  in  1813.  Vojigc  to  Norfolk. 

BDil  wait  for  Te-eDforcemenU.  Woodford  arrived  at  daybreak  on  the  twenty-firth,  and,  mo- 
mentarily  expecting  an  attack  from, the  enemy,  he  immediately  disposed  his  men  for  action. 
At  lunriae  the  hostile  fleet  bore  in  for  the  shore,  and,  laying  with  springs  on  her  cables,  com- 
menced a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  town,  and  greatly  damaged  many  of  the  bau(e*. 
Woodford  commanded  his  men  to  fire  with  caution  and  sure  aim,  the  vessels  being  within 
rifle  shot.  Men  were  picked  olTin  every  part  of  the  ships,  and  great  terror  socn  prev£l«d 
in  the  fleet.  The  cannons  were  deserted,  for  every  gunner  became  a  target  for  the  sharp- 
shooters. Unable  to  withstand  such  a  destructive  fire,  the  British  commander  ordered  the 
cables  to  be  slipped  and  the  vessels  to  relreat.  The  latter  movement  was  difficult,  for  men 
seen  at  the  helm  or  alofl  adjusting  the  sails  were  singled  out  and  shot  down.  Many  of 
them  retreated  to  the  holds  of  the  vessels,  and  rel'used  obedience  to  their  commanders  when 
ordered  out  on  Iho  perilous  duty.  Two  of  the  sloops  drifted  ashore.  Before  the  fleet  could 
escape,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  with  Woodford's  corps,  sunk  five  vessels.  The  victory 
was  complete.' 

Amonpr  the  buildings  yet  remaining,  which  suffered  from  this  cannonading,  is  St.  John's 
(Protestant  Episcopal)  Church,  said  to  be  the  third 
oldest  house  of  worship  in  the  state.  The  oarlieat 
inscription  in  its  grave-yard  is  1701.  Before  the 
Revolution,  the  royal  arms,  handsomely  carved, 
were  upon  the  steeple.  It  is  related  that  soon  aflei 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated, 
the  steeple  was  shattered  by  lightning,  and  the  in- 
signia of  royalty  hurled  to  the  ground. 

In  1813,"  Hampton  was  attacked  by 
Admiral  Cockburn,  with  his  fleet,  and  by     '      ° 
a  force  of  two  thousand  men  under  General  Bcck- 
with,  who  landed  at  Old  Point  Comfort.     The  gar- 
rison of  the  slight  fortification  at  Hampton  consist- 
St.Johb's  Cmusck.'  ^^  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  militia.     They  were 

too  weak  to  defend  themselves,  and  retired.  The 
town  was  given  up  to  pillage  at  the  hands  of  a  renegade  corps  of  French  prisoners,  who  had 
been  promised  such  a  gratification.  For  two  days  they  desolated  Hampton  without  re- 
straint. Private  property  was  plundered  or  destroyed  ;  the  leading  citizens  were  grossly 
insulted  and  abused  ;  females  were  violated  ;  and  in  one  instance  an  aged  sick  man  was 
murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  wife.'  When  filled  to  satiety,  the  vultures  left  Hampton  Roads 
to  seek  for  prey  elsewhere. 

The  easterly  wind  ceased  at  noon ;  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the  sun  shone  out  with  all 
the  brilliancy  and  fervor  of  early  June,  when  I  rode  back  to  Hampton  from  Old  Point  Com- 
fort. At  three  o'clock  a  strong  breeze  from  the  west  brought  back  the  masses  of  vapor 
which  had  been  borne  toward  the  Blue  Ridge  all  night.  They  came  in  heavy  cumulous 
clouds,  and  when,  a  little  before  five  o'clock,  I  embarked  upon  a  steam-packet  for  Norfolk, 
eighteen  miles  distant,  rain  fell  copiously.  We  entered  the  Elizabeth  River  at  dusk,  and 
arrived  at  Norfolk  a  little  past  six  o'clock.* 

>  JoosB,  p-  63-64.     HowitoD,  ii.,  95. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  church-yard  looking  southeast.  The  edifice  is  cruciform,  sod  baih  of  imported 
brick,  ll  is  near  the  head  or  the  lova,  on  the  east  side  of  ihe  York  road.  In  a  field  about  a  mile  from 
Hampton  are  four  black  marble  tablets,  with  arms  and  inscriptions  upon  two  of  them.  One  there,  over  tfai) 
|:rave  of  Vice-ailmirai  Neville,  bears  the  date  of  I69T  ;  the  other,  over  the  remains  of  Thomas  Carle,  hu 
the  dale  of  1700  upon  it. 

'  Perkins's  Hiitory  of  the  Lalt  War.  These  outrages,  so  dishonorable  to  (he  British  eharaoter,  ate  factn 
well  attested  bj  a  comniiltee  of  Congress  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter. 

■  Norfolk  is  situated  m  the  north  bank  of  (be  Elizabeth  River,  at  the  head  of  Bt«aia-boat  navigation.  It 
wns  estabU«hecl  b^  law  as  a  town  in  1705,  formed  into  a  Iwrough  in  1736,  and  ineorporated  a  oi(y  by  Ihe 
Virginia  Legislature  in  1845. 
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8l  Pnl'i  Ctaurch  ud  in  Auociidoo*.  Kids  to  tba  Onni  fiildi&  DwrlptlBii  of  Uw  LsnlUr 

The  rooToiDg  of  the  twenty- third*  was  cold  and  blualering,  like  a  late  Novem-  ,jj^,g^ 
ber  day  at  the  North.     Before  brcakraat,  I  called  upon  the  sexton  of  old  St.  Paul's 
Church,  procDTed'  the  key  of  the  ilrong;  inoloauie  wbjch  suriouadB  it  and  the  ancient  burial- 
grouud,  and  in  ihe  keen  froity  air  made  the  annexed  sketch.     This  venerable  edifice  is 
almost  the  only  *urTivor  of  the  conflagration  of  the 

lowu  on  the  first  of  January,  1776,  an  event  which  ■■:-::i-!~. 

will  be  noticed  presently.  The  church  is  cruci- 
Ibrm,  and  built  of  imported  bricks,  the  ends  of 
which  are  glazed,  and  gives  the  edifice  a  checkered 
appearance  like  that  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  and  sev- 
eral other  buildings  in  Thiladelphia.  On  the 
street  front  of  Ihe  church,  near  the  southwest  cor- 
ner, is  a  large  cavity  made  by  It  cannon-ball  hurl- 
ed from  the  British  shipping  during  the  attack 
juRt  alluded  to.  Jt  is  an  honorable  scar,  and  ha: 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  the  pratification  of  tht 

curious,  and  as  a  mute  relator  of  the  malice  of  the  Br.^ioi.'*  UmFBCH. 

foes  to  liberty.  The  short  batilemented  tower,  built  of  wood,  is  a  recent  addition  to  tbc 
church.  Originally  there  was  a  small  tower  with  a  spire  at  each  corner,  on  the  other  end 
of  the  main  building.  With  these  exceptions,  the  exterior  is  the  same  as  when  NorToUc 
was  destroyed  ;  its  interior  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  adorned  with  fresco  painting. 
Over  the  principal  side  entrance  to  the  church,  the  date  of  its  erection  (1739)  is  given  in 
large  figures  formed  by  projecting  bricks.  .  I  worshiped  in  the  old  fane  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  contesB  to  wandering  thoughts,  for  the  associations  of  the  place  often  closed  the  senso- 
rium  to  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 

At  eight  o'clock  I  started  for  the  Great  Bridge,  and  the  verge  of  the  Dismal  Swanap. 
The  country  is  level  most  of  the  way  ;  and  the  road  crosses  two  considerable  swamps  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  the  Great  Bridge,  wherein  the  dark-green  gall-bush,  loaded  with  fruit 
resembling  whortleberries,  abounds.  Great  Bridge  is  the  name  for  a  comparatively  iuiig- 
iiificant  structure,  unless  the  causeways  connected  with  it  may  be  included  in  the  term 


E'^Afe-**.. 


The  Great  Bridge  proper  is  about  forty  yards  iu  length,  and  spans  the  south  bank  oi  tha 
Elizabeth  River,  about  nine  miles  from  Norfolk.  Extensive  marshes,  filled  and  drained  al- 
ternately with  the  flow  of  the  tide,  spread  out  on  each  side  of  the  river,  making  the  whole 
breadth  of  morass  and  stream,  at  this  point,  about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  Great  Bridge' 
extends  across  the  main  stream  from  two  islands  of  firm  earth,  which  are  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubbery.  Each  of  these  ialaods  is  connected  with  the  main  by  a  causeway  and 
i-iiiallcr  bridges.     On  the  weetcm  side  of  the  river  ia  the  small  scattered  village  of  Great 

■  Ibis  view  ia  from  the  weatem  bank  of  ihe  ilresni,  near  the  tide-mill,  lookiug  north.    On  the  left  of  tli« 
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Dnnmon  It  Horiblk.  SeJinraof  Holl'i  PrinllD|-atBca.  Holl'i  Cuver. 

Bridge,  not  much  larger  now  than  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  island 
at  the  western  end  of  the  bridge  are  two  or  three  houie*  and  a  tide-mill,  and  upon  the  one 
at  the  Norfolk  side,  where  Dunmore  c^t  up  intrenchmenti,  i«  a  wiod-mni,  seen  on  the  ex- 
treme left  in  the  preceding-  picture.  The  marih  is  covered  with  osiers,  and  tall  coane  graia  ; 
iind  the  whole  Bcene,  though  piaturesque,  is  rather  dreary  in  aspect.  Let  ui  observe  wb&t 
hUtory  has  chronicled  reapecting  the  Great  Bridge  and  vicinity. 

We  have  already  considered  the  flight  of  Dunmore  from  Williamsburg,  and  hia  attempt 
to  destroy  Hampton,  and  have  alluded  to  his  railing  the  royal  standard  at  Norfolk,  and  pro- 
claiming martial  law  throughout  the  colooy,  and  freedom  to  the  alaves.  He  made  Norfolk 
harbor  the  rendezvous  for  the  British  fleet,  and  determined  there  to  establish  the  head- 
ijuarters  of  ministerial  power  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Previous  to  making  an  effort  to  take 
possession  of  the  town,  be  sent  a  few  soldiers  and  sailors  ashore,  under  cover  of  the  gam  of 
the  ships,  to  carry  off  John  Holt's  printing  establishment,  which  was  doing  good  service  fer 
the  patriot  cause.  Holt,  though  a  high  churchman,  was  an  ardent  and  uncompromising 
Whig.  This  outrage  was  committed,  and  two  of  Holt's  workmen  were  taken  away  pris- 
oners, without  resistance  from  the  people.  The  Tories  were  numerous,  and  the  Whigs  were 
overawed.  The  corporation  of  Norfolk  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Dunmore  ;  it  was 
answered  by  insult.*  This  insult  was  followed  by  violence.  Hampton  was  attacked,  and 
depredations  were  committed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Elizabeth  and  James  Rivers.  Re- 
pelled with  spirit,  Dunmore  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  of  terror.  With  his  motley  force  he 
penetrated  Princess  Anne  county,  to  plunder  and  lay  waste.  He  was  successful,  and  em- 
boldened thereby,  declared  open  war.  All  Lower  Virginia  was  aroused,  and  the  govemmeDt 
directed  its  whole  attention  to  the  portion  of  the  state  thus  menaced.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Dunmore's  attempt  to  bring  the  Indians  upon  the  colonists  was  made  known.  The 
people  burned  with  flerce  indignation.  Colonel  Woodford,  who  afterward  became  a  brigm- 
dier  general  in  the  Continental  army,  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  minute-roen  into  Nor- 
folk county,  and  the  miiilia  of  that  section  were  ceiled  to  arms.  Adjntant  Bullit  accom- 
panied him.  Perceiving  these  preparations,  Dunmore  became  alarmed.  He  constructed 
batteries  and  intrenchments  at  Norfolk,  armed  the  blacks  and  Tories,  and  ordered  the  coun- 
try people  to  send  their  cattle  to  the  city  for  his  use,  under  penalties  for  disobedience. 

bridge  lire  wen  piles  of  wood  and  lumber,  (he  cbief  articles  oflrHiJe  there.  The  CHUsewaj  is  seen  extend- 
ing on  (he  right,  to  the  inland  an  the  Narrolk  aide,  whereon  is  a  wind-mill  constructed  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  a  man  whose  acuniea  was  oertaidly  not  remarkable.  Placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  morass  and  surrounded  by  trees,  its  sails  luver  revolved,  and  it  remains  >  mon- 
ument of  roily.  It  stands  upon  the  site  of  Ihe  southern  extremities  of  the  CartificBtions 
thrown  up  bj  Dimmoie,  and  series  the  useful  purpose  of  a  guide  to  the  remains  of  those 

'  The  municipal  authorities  informed  Dunmore  that  thej  could  easily  have  prevented 
the  removal  of  ihe  type,  hut  preferred  a  peaceable  course,  and  asked  for  the  immediate 
return  of  the  persons  and  property  illegally  carried  away.      Dunmore  replied  that  he  had 
(tone  the  peuple  of  Norfolk  good  service  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  having  (heir 
minds  poisoned  by  .'ebellious  doclrines,  and  intimated  that  oowardice  alone  prevented 
their  interfering  whcL  the  types  were  Garried  to  the  fleet.      Halt  went  to  Williamsburg, 
where  he  had  formerly  resided  and  held  the  office  of  mayor,  and  published  a  severe  ar-        w„,^^„  . 
licle  acainst  Dunmore,      He  then  went  to  New  York,  where,  ten  years  before,  he  had 
published  the  Nta  York  GanUt  and  Potl  Boy,  in  oampany  wiUi  James  Parker,  and  established  a  news- 
paper.     When  the  British  look  possession  of  the  city,  he  left  it,  and  published  his  journal  at  Esopai  and 
Poughkeepsie.     While  a(  the  former  place,  he  published  Burgoyne's  pompous  proclamation,  noticed  on 
page  1 33,  volume  i. ;  and  while  at  the  latter,  he  sent  forth  to  the  world  the  dreadful  account  of  the  Wj- 
umiup  massacre,  which  he  received  from  the  flying  fugitives.      Holt  died  January  thirtieth,  ITBt,  aged 
sixty-four  years.    His  widow  printed  a  memoriai  of  him  on  cards,  which  she  distributed  amoog  their  friends.* 
—See  Thomas's  Hiaory  of  Printing,  ii.,  105. 

■  ThefollawingisscoiijofthB  mcmoriil  iirpicrTcd  in  jtlden'i  CaUiainn  ef  Anrrian  Efhivlu,  L,  VJl :  "  A  don  tilfania  tD 
tilt  memory  oT  Joliii  Bolt,  priom  lo  Ihi>  luu,  s  native  of  VirgtoU,  ~ha  pilioiilly  obejei  Desth'i  iwful  •unniaiim,  do  Uu>  tUr- 
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FortificatioiM  at  the  Great  Bridge.    Attuk  on  the  American  Redoubt     Death  of  Capt  Fordyce.     Stratagem  of  Mi^*  ManhaflL 

Apprised  of  the  movement  of  Woodford,  and  the  point  from  whence  he  might  expect  the 
approach  of  the  Virginians,  Dunmore  resolved  to  fortify  the  passage  of  the  Elizabeth  River 
at  Great  Bridge.  His  force  consisting  of  only  about  two  hundred  regulars,  and  a  corps  ol 
Norfolk  volunteer  Loyalists,  he  beat  up  for  recruits  among  the  negroes  and  the  vilest  portion 
of  society.  He  cast  up  breast- works  upon  the  island,  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Great  Bridge, 
and  furnished  them  amply  with  cannons.  This  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  Virgin- 
ians, who  could  approach  the  batteries  only  upon  a  narrow  causeway.  With  a  motley  force 
of  regulars  and  volunteers,  negroes  and  vagrants,  in  number  about  six  hundred,  Dunmore 
garrisoned  his  fortress.  The  Virginians  constructed  a  small  fortification,  of  semicircular 
form,  near  the  western  end  of  the  causeway,  the  remains  of  which  were  yet  quite  visible 
when  I  visited  the  spot.*  From  the  breast-work  a  street  ascended  about  four  •  December 
hundred  yards  to  a  church,  where  the  main  body  of  the  patriots  were  encamped.  ^848. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  ninth  of  December,  ^  before  daylight,  Dunmore,  wha  re- 
mained at  Norfolk,  ordered  Captains  Leslie  and  Fordyce  to  attack  the  redoubt  of 
the  patriots.  He  had  been  informed  that  they  were  few  in  number,  and  weak  in  skill  and 
experience  ;  he,  therefore,  felt  certain  of  success.*  When  the  Virginians  had  beaten  the 
reveille.  Captain  Fordyce,  with  about  sixty  grenadiers  and  a  corps  of  regulars,  was  ordered 
to  the  attack.  After  firing  one  or  two  cannons  and  some  musketry,  he  pressed  forward, 
crossed  the  Great  Bridge,  burned  the  houses  and  some  shingles  upon  the  island,  on  which 
the  tide-mill  now  stands,  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  guards  in  the  breast-work.  The  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  returned,  and  the  assailants  were  thrown  into  confusion.  Fordyce  rallied 
them,  and  having  brought  two  pieces  of  cannon  over  the  bridge,  and  placed  them  on  the 
island  in  such  a  position  as  to  command  the  breast-work,  led  his  men  (about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number)  steadily  across  the  causeway,  keeping  up  a  constant  and  heavy  fire 
as  they  approached  Woodford's  redoubt.  Lieutenant  Travis,  who  commanded  in  the  re- 
doubt, ordered  his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  came  within  fifty  yards,  and 
then,  with  sure  aim,  pour  volley  aAer  volley  upon  the  assailants  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Be- 
lieving the  redoubt  to  be  deserted,  Fordyce  waved  his  hat  over  his  head,  shouted  "  The  day 
is  our  own  !"  and  rushed  forward  toward  the  breast- work.  The  order  of  Lieutenant  Travis 
was  obeyed  with  terrible  efiect.  His  men,  about  ninety  in  number,  rose  to  their  feet  and 
discharged  a  full  volley  upon  the  enemy.  The  gallant  Captain  Fordyce,  who  was  marked 
by  the  riflemen,  fell,  pierced  by  fourteen  bullets,  within  fifleen  steps  of  the  breast-works. 
His  followers,  greatly  terrified,  retreated  in  confusion  across  the  causeway,  and  were  dread- 
fully galled  in  their  rear. 

Captain  Leslie,*  who,  with  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  negroes  and  Tories,  had  remain- 
ed upon  the  island  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  now  rallied  the  regulars,  and  kept  up  the 
firing  of  the  two  field-pieces.  Colonel  Woodford,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Virginians, 
lefl  the  church  at  the  same  time,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  in  the  intrench- 
ments.  Upon  his  approaching  line  the  field  pieces  played  incessantly,  but  the  Virginians 
pressed  steadily  forward.     Colonel  Stevens,'  of  the  Culpepper  battalion,  went  round  to  the 

'  Thomas  Marshall,  lather  of  the  laf  e  chief  justice,  and  also  the  latter,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  minute 
battalion,  were  among  the  Virginians  at  the  Great  Bridge.  Thomas  Marshall  was  major  at  that  time- 
He  had  a  shrewd  servant  w*ith  him,  whom  he  caused  to  desert  to  Dunmore,  after  being  instructed  in  his 
duty.  He  reported  to  his  lordship  that  there  were  not  more  than  three  hundred  thirtmen  (as  the  British 
called  the  Virginian  riflemen,  who  wore  their  hunting  shirts)  at  the  bridge.  This  emboldened  Dunmore, 
and  he  sent  Captains  Leslie  and  Fordyce  at  once  to  attack  the  redoubt. 

'  This  officer,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin,  was  mortally  wounded  at  Princeton,  on  the  second  of  Jan- 
uary, 1777.     See  page  332,  volume  i. 

'  Edward  Stevens,  who  afterward  became  a  brigadier,  was  a  very  efficient  officer.     His  epitaph  upon  a 

monument  in  his  family  burial-ground,  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  Culpepper  Court  House,  tells  briefly  the 
events  of  his  public  life : 

"  This  gallant  officer  and  upright  man  served  his  country  with  reputation  in  the  field  and  Senate  of  hi» 
native  state.  He  took  an  active  part  and  had  a  principal  share  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  acquired 
great  distinction  at  the  battles  of  Great  Bridge,  Brandy  wine,  Germantown,  Camden,  Guilford,  and  the  siege 
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left,  and  flanked  the  enemy  with  so  much  vigor  that  a  rout  ensued  and  the  battle  ended. 
The  enemy  left  their  two  field-pieces  behind,  but  took  care  to  spike  theui  with  nails,  and 
fled  in  confusion  to  their  fort  on  the  Norfolk  side.  The  battle  lasted  only  about  twenty-five 
minutes,  but  was  very  severe.  The  number  of  the  enemy  slain  is  not  precisely  known. 
Thirty-one  killed  and  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  and  many  were  carried 
away  by  their  friends.  Gordon  says  their  whole  loss  was  sixty-two.  They  fought  desper- 
ately, for  they  preferred  death  to  captivity,  Dunmore  having  assured  them  that,  if  they  were 
caught  alive,  the  savage  Virginians  would  scalp  them.^  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  a 
single  Virginian  was  killed  during  tiie  engagement,  and  only  one  man  was  slightly  woanded 
in  the  hand,  notwithstanding  the  two  field-pieces  upon  the  island  hurled  double-headed  shot 
as  far  as  the  church,  and  cannonaded  them  with  grape-shot  as  they  approached  their  re- 
doubt. The  wounded  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Virginians  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  except  the  Tories,  who  were  made  to  feel  some  of  the  rigors  of  war. 

The  repulse  of  the  British  at  Great  Bridge  greatly  exasperated  Dunmore,  who  had  re- 
mained in  safety  at  Norfolk  ;  and  in  his  rage  he  swore  he  would  hang  the  boy  that  brought 
the  tidings.  The  motley  forces  of  his  lordship  were  dispirited  by  the  event,  and  the  Loyal- 
ists refused  further  service  in  arms  unless  they  could  act  with  regulars.  The  Virginians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  in  high  spirits,  and  Colonel  Woodford  determined  to  push  forward 
ind  tako  possession  of  the  city.  He  issued  a  pacific  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Princeas 
Anne  and  Norfolk  counties,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  his  camp.  Those  who 
had  joined  Dunmore  on  compulsion,  were  treated  kindly  ;  those  who  volunteered  their  aerr- 
ices  were  each  hand-cuflx^d  to  a  negro  fellow-soldier  and  placed  in  confinement. 

_^  On  the  fourteenth,^  five  days  after  the  battle  at  the  bridge,  Woodford  entered 

the  city  in  triumph,  and  the  next  morning.  Colonel  (afterward  General)  Robert 
Howe,  with  a  North  Carolina  regiment,  joined  them,  and  assumed  the  comnaand  of  all  the 
patriot  forces.  Dunmore,  in  the  mean  while,  had  caused  the  intrenchments  at  Norfolk  to 
be  abandoned,  the  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  to  be  spiked,  and  invited  the  Loyalists  and  their 
families  to  take  refuge  with  him  in  the  ships  of  the  fleet.  The  poor  negroes  who  had  joined 
his  standard  were  loft  without  care  or  protection,  and  many  starved. 

Distress  soon  prevailed  iu  the  ships ;  famine  menaced  them  with  its  keen  fangs.      Par- 
ties sent  on  shore  to  procure  provisions  from  the  neighboring  country  were  cut  ofl',  or  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  Virginians,  and  supplies  for  the  multitude  of  mouths  became  daily  more 
precarious.     The  ships  were  galled  by  a  desultory  fire  from  the  houses,  and  their  position 
became  intolerable.     At  this  juncture  the  Liverpool  frigate,  from  Great  Britain,  came  into 
the  harbor,  and  gave  boldness  to  Governor  Dunmore.     By  the«captain  of  the  Liverpool,  he 
immediately  sent  a  flag  to  Colonel  Howe,  commanding  him  to  cease  firing  upon  the  shipt 
and  supply  the  fleet  with  provisions,  otherwise  he  should  bombard  the  town.     The  patriot* 
answered  by  a  flat  refusal,  and  the  governor  prepared  to  execute  his  barbarous  threat.      On 
the  morning  of  the  thirty-first  of  December,^  Dunmore  gave  notice  of  his  design,  in 
order  that  women  and  children,  and  the  Loyalists  still  remaining,  might  retire  to  a 
place  of  safety.     At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,c  the  Liver- 
pool,^ Dunmore,  and  two  sloops  of  war,  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  town, 

of  York ;  and  although  zealous  in  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  his  conduct  was  not  marked  with  the 
least  degree  of  malevolence  or  party  spirit.  Those  who  honestly  diflfered  with  him  in  opinion  he  alwayv 
treated  with  singular  tenderness.  In  strict  integrity,  honest  patriotism,  and  immovable  courage,  he  was 
surpassed  by  none,  and  had  few  equals." 

He  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1820,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

^  *'  The  prisoners  expected  to  be  scalped,"  wrote  a  correspondent  of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  and  cried  oat, 
"  For  God't  take,  do  not  murder  u»  /"  One  of  them,  unable  to  walk,  cried  out  in  this  manner  to  one  of  our 
men,  and  was  answered  by  him,  "  Put  your  arm  around  my  neck,  and  I  will  show  what  I  intend  to  do." 
Then  taking  him,,  with  his  arm  over  his  neck,  he  walked  slowly  along,  bearing  him  with  great  tendemeaa, 
to  the  breast-work." — Virginia  Gazette^  December  14,  1775;  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Botta,  Girardin,  Howiton. 

*  It  was  a  shot  from  this  vessel  which  struck  the  corner  of  St.  Paurs  Church,  referred  to  on  a  preceding 
page. 
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and  parties  of  marines  and  sailors  went  on  shore  and  set  fire  to  the  warehouses.  The  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  water,  and  the  buildings  being  chiefly  of  wood  and  filled  with  pitch 
and  turpentine,  the  greater  part  of  the  compact  portion  of  the  city  was  in  flames  before 
midnight.  The  conflagration  raged  for  fifly  hours,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  Whigs 
and  Tories,  saw  their  property  and  homes  licked  up  by  the  consumer,  and  their  heads  made 
shelterless  in  the  cold  winter  air,  without  the  power  of  staying  the  fury  of  the  destroyer  or 
saving  the  necessarics«of  life.  Not  content  with  laying  the  town  in  ashes,  the  petty  Nero 
heightened  the  terror  of  the  scene  and  the  anguish  of  the  people  by  a  cannonade  from  the 
ships  during  the  conflagration.  Parties  of  musketeers,  also,  went  to  places  where  people 
were  collected  and  attacked  them.  Horror  reigned  supreme,  and  destitution  in  its  worst 
features  there  bore  rule.  Yet  a  kind  Providence  guarded  the  lives  of  the  smitten  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  during  the  three  days  of  terror  while  the  fire  raged,  and  cannon-balls  were  hurled 
into  the  town  in  abundance,  not  one  of  the  patriot  troops  was  killed,  and  only  three  or  four 
women  and  children  were  slain  in  the  streets.  Seven  persons  were  wounded.'  The  in- 
vading parties  were  uniformly  driven  back  to  their  ships  with  loss.  In  these  repulses  the 
intrepid  Stevens  was  conspicuous,  and  displayed  all  the  courage  of  a  veteran  soldier. 

Colonel  Stevens  and  his  little  band  remained  upon  the  site  of  Norfolk,  until  Feb- 
ruary, &  when,  having  removed  the  families  and  appraised  the  dwellings  which  re- 
mained, he  caused  them  to  be  destroyed,  that  the  enemy  might  have  no  shelter.  Thus  the 
most  flourishing  town  in  Virginia  was  made  an  utter  desolation  ;*  but  its  eligible  location  in- 
sured its  phoenix-like  resurrection,  and  again,  when  peace  returned,  *'  beauty  for  ashes**  soon 
characterized  the  spot.  Howe  divided  his  troops ;  some  were  stationed  at  Kemp*s  Land- 
ing, some  at  the  Great  Bridge,  and  others  in  Suflblk,  whither  most  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
city  fled,  and  found  open-handed  hospitality  in  the  interior. 

Dunmore*s  movements  on  the  coast  compelled  the  Virginians  to  exercise  the  most  active 
vigilance.  After  Howe  abandoned  the  site  of  Norfolk,  the  fugitive  governor  erected  bar- 
racks there,  but  being  prevented  from  obtaining  supplies  from  the  neighboring  country,  he 
destroyed  them,  sailed  down  the  Elizabeth  River,  and  after  maneuvering  for  a 
while  in  Hampton  Roads,^  he  finally  landed  upon  Gwyn*s  Island,  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Matthew's  county,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piankatank  River.  1  •  is 
island  contains  about  two  thousand  acres,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  beauty. 
Dunmore*s  force  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  men,  white  and  black.  He  cast  up  some 
intrenchments,  and  built  a  stockade  fort,  with  the  evident  intention  of  making  that  his  place 
of  rendezvous  while  plundering  and  desolating  the  plantations  on  the  neighboring  coast. 

General  Andrew  LewisJ  then  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  Virginia  troops,  was  sent  by 
the  Committee  of  Safety  to  dislodge  Dunmore.  On  the  eighth  of  July,  he  erected  two  bat- 
teries (one  mounting  two  eighteen  pounders,  and  the  other  bearing  lighter  guns),  nearly  op- 
posite the  point  on  the  island  where  the  enemy  was  encamped.  The  next  morning,^  ^j^)  9 
at  eight  o* clock,  Lewis  gave  the  signal  for  attack,  by  applying  a  match,  himself,  to      ^^re. 


'  Virginia  Gazttte^  January,  1776.     Bark,  iii.,  451.     Howison,  ii.,  109. 

*  When  Dnnmore  destroyed  Norfolk,  its  population  was  six  thousand,  and  so  rapidly  was  it  increasing  in 
business  and  wealth,  that  in  the  two  years  from  1773  to  1775,  the  rents  in  the  city  increased  from  forty 
thousand  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  actual  loss  by  the  cannonade  and  conflagration  was  estima- 
ted at  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  the  personal  suffering  was  inconceivable. 

'  Andrew  I^wis  waH  a  native  of  Donnegal  county,  Ireland.  He  settled  in  Virginia,  and,  with  five  broth- 
ers, engaged  in  the  conflicts  of  the  French  war.     He  wav  a  major  in  Washington's  Virginia  regiment,  and 

was  highly  esteemed  by  him  for  his  courage  and  skill.     Ho  was  the 
eommander,  as  already  noticed  on  page  281,  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleas- 
\   J  •    ant.  in  1774.     When  Washington  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 

l^^^^t^tJ-'^^  <>f  tne  Continental  army,  he  recommended  Lewis  as  one  of  the  major 
^  generals,  but  he  was  overlooked.     He  accepted  the  office  of  a  brigadier 

general,  and  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  army  stationed  near  Williamsburg.  He  drove  Dunmore  from 
Gwyn*8  Island  in  1776,  and  resigned  his  command  on  account  of  illness  in  1780.  He  died  in  Bedford  coun- 
ty, forty  miles  from  his  home,  on  the  Roanoke,  while  on  his  way  thither.  General  Lewis  was  more  than 
six  feet  in  height,  and  possessed  great  personal  dignity.  • 
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an  eighteen  pounder.  The  ball  passed  through  the  hull  of  the  Dunmore,  which  was  lying 
five  hundred  yards  distant ;  a  second  shot  cut  her  boatswain  in  twain,  and  a  third  shivered 
one  of  her  timbers,  a  splinter  from  which  struck  Lord  Dunmore,  wounded  his  leg,  and 
smashed  his  china.  Both  batteries  then  opened  upon  the  governor's  fleet,  camp,  and  works. 
Terror  now  prevailed  in  the  fleet,  and  confusion  in  the  camp.  Almost  every  ship  slipped 
its  cables,  and  endeavored  to  escape.  Dunmore's  batteries  were  silenced  ;  the  tents  of  his 
camp  were  knocked  down,  and  terrible  breaches  were  made  in  his  jitockade.  The  assail- 
ants ceased  firing  at  nine  o'clock,  but  no  signal  of  surrender  being  given,  it  was  renewed  at 
meridian. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  having  collected  some  small  craft  in  the  neighborhood, 
Lewis  ordered  Colonel  M'Clanahan,  with  two  hundred  men,  to  cross  to  the  island.  The 
enemy  evacuated  before  the  Virginians  landed,  and  fled  to  the  ships,  leaving  their  dead  and 
many  wounded  behind  them.  A  horrible  scene  was  there  presented.  Half-putrefied  bodies 
lay  in  almost  uncovered  shallow  graves,  and  the  dying,  scattered  in  various  directions,  were 
filling  the  air  with  their  groans.  The  island  was  dotted  with  graves,  for  the  small-pox  and 
fevers  had  raged  with  great  violence  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  camp  for  some  time.  Some 
were  burned  in  the  brush  huts,  which  took  fire ;  and  others,  abandoned  to  their  fate,  had 
crawled  to  the  sandy  beach  and  were  perishing.  Only  one  man  of  the  assailants  was  killed  ; 
Captain  Arundel,  who  was  slain  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortar  of  his  own  invention.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable. 

On  leaving  the  island,  Dunmore  caused  several  of  his  vessels,  which  were  aground,  to  be 
burned,  and  with  the  remnants  of  his  fleet  he  sailed  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  entered  the  Po- 
tomac, and,  after  plundering  and  desolating  several  plantations  on  that  river,  above  Aquia 
Creek,*  he  returned  to  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  where  he  dismissed  some  of  the  ships  for  the  Ber- 
mudas, some  to  the  West  Indies,  and  9ome  to  St.  Augustine,  with  booty,  among  which  was 
almost  a  thousand  slaves.  He  sooq  joined  the  naval  force  in  New  York,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  sailed  for  England." 

After  the  departure  of  Dunmore,  the  Virginia  coast  enjoyed  comparative  quiet 

^  *  until  1 77 9, A  when  a  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  George  Collier,  entered  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  He  sailed  up  the  Elizabeth  River  and  attacked  Fort  Nelson,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Virginians  a  little  below  Portsmouth  to  secure  that  place,  Norfolk,  and  the 
navy-yard  at  Gosport  firom  attack.  The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  under  Major  Thomas  Matthews,  who,  on  the  approach  of  Collier,  and  General 
Matthews,  who  commanded  the  British  land  forces,  abandoned  it,  and  retreated  to  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  leaving  the  American  flag  flying  from  the  ramparts.  The  British  took  pos- 
session of  Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  Gosport,  and  Suflx)lk,  on  the  eleventh,  all  being  abandoned 
by  the  Virginians.  Great  quantities  of  stores,  ammunition  and  cannons,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  invaders.  A  large  quantity  of  naval  stores  were  carried  away  ;  the  residue,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  tobacco,  were  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.'  After  pillaging  Ports- 
mouth and  destroying  Sufiblk,  the  fleet,  with  General  Matthews  and  his  land  forces,  went 
to  sea,  returned  to  New  York,  and  assisted  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  taking  possession  of  the 
fortresses  on  Stony  and  Verplanck's  Points,  on  the  Hudson. 


*  See  page  213. 

'  Dunmore  never  returned  to  the  United  States.     He  vent  to  Europe,  and  two  years  afterward  was  ap* 
pointed  governor  of  Bermuda.     He  was  very  unpopular,  and  did  not  long  remain  there.     He  died  in  Ed 
gland  in  1809.     His  wife  was  Lady  Charlotte  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

'  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  in  this  expedition  up  the  Elizabeth  River  was  very  great.  Previous 
to  the  abandonment  of  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  the  Americans  burned  a  ship-of-war  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
then  on  the  stocks,  and  two  hcavily>laden  French  merchantmen.  One  of  these  contained  a  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco.  Several  vessels  of  war  were  taken  on  the  stocks,  and  also  several  merchantmen.  The 
whole  number  of  vessels  taken,  burned,  and  destroyed  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  They 
were  laden  with  tobacco,  tar,  and  turpentine.  Many  privateers  were  captured  or  destroyed.  At  Saflfolk, 
■ine  thousand  barrels  of  salted  pork,  eight  thousand  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  stores  and  merchandise,  were  burned. 
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Again,  in  1780,  hostile  vessels  were  in  the  Elizabeth  River.     Brigadier-general  Leslie, 
with  about  three  thousand  troops  from  New  York,  landed  at  Portsmouth,*^  and  took 
possession  of  every  kind  of  public  property  there  and  in  the  vicinity.     Leslie  was  to 
oo-operate  with  Comwallis,  who  proposed  to  enter  Virginia  from  the  south.     He  did  not 
remain  long,  for  Comwallis,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  at  King's  Mountain,  hastily 
retreated  ;  and  Leslie,  on  being  advised  of  this,  left  for  Charleston, ^  for  the  purpose     ^  ^^^  t» 
of  joining  the  earl  in  the  Carolinas. '  .Again,  in  1781,  hostile  troops,  under  Ar-        ^^sb. 
nold,  were  on  the  shores  of  the  Elizabeth.     That  expedition  we  will  consider  presently. 

I  left  the  Great  Bridge  at  noon,  and  rode  to  Deep  Creek,  a  small  village  on  the  northern 
verge  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  nine  miles  distant.'  There  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  term- 
inates, and  far  into  the  gloomy  recesses  this  work  opens  an  avenue  for  the  vision.  I  ardent- 
ly desired  to  go  to  Drummond's  Lake,  lying  in  the  center  of  the  swamp,  around  which  clus- 
ters so  much  that  is  romantic  and  mysterious ;  but  want  of  time  obliged  me  to  be  content  to 
stand  on  the  rough  selvedge  of  the  morass  and  contemplate  with  wonder  the  magnificent 
cypresses,  junipers,  oaks,  gums,  and  pines  which  form  the  stately  columns  of  the  grand  and 
solemn  aisles  in  this  mysterious  temple  of  nature.'  Below  waved  the  tall  reeds,  and  the 
tangled  shrubbery  of  the  gall-bush  and  laurel ;  and  up  the  massive  trunks  and  spreading 
branches  of  the  forest-monarchs  crept  the  woodbine,  the  ivy,  and  the  muscadine,  covering 
with  fretwork  and  gorgeous  tracery  the  broad  arches  from  which  hung  the  sombre  moss, 
like  trophy  banners  in  ancient  halls.  A  deep  silence  prevailed,  for  it  was  winter-time,  and 
buzzing  insects  and  warbling  birds  were  absent  or  mute.  No  life  appeared  in  the  vast  soli- 
tude, except  occasionally  a  gray  squirrel,  a  partridge,  or  a  scarlet  taniger,  the  red  plumage 
of  the  latter  flashing  like  a  fire-brand  as  it  flitted  by. 

**  'Tis  a  wild  spot,  and  hath  a  gloomy  look ; 
The  bird  sings  never  merrily  in  the  trees, 
And  the  young  leaves  seem  blighted.     A  rank  growth 
Spreads  poisononsly  'round,  with  power  to  taint 
With  blustering  dews  the  thoughtless  hand  that  dares 
To  penetrate  the  covert." — W.  Gillmore  Simms. 

I  returned  to  Norfolk  toward  evening.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  as  Monday  would 
be  the  opening  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  I  met  great  numbers  of  negroes  on  the  road,  going 
to  the  country  to  spend  their  week  of  leisure  with  their  friends  on  the  plantations  of  their 
masters.  They  all  appeared  to  be  happy  and  musical  as  larks,  and  made  the  forest  ring 
with  their  joyous  laugh  and  melodious  songs.  All  carried  a  bundle,  or  a  basket  filled  with 
presents  for  their  friends.  Some  had  new  hats,  and  others  garments ;  others  were  carry- 
ing various  knickknacks  and  fire-crackers,  and  a  few  of  the  men  were  **  toting"  a  little  too 
much  '*  fire-water."  From  the  youngest,  to  the  oldest  who  rode  in  mule-carts,  all  faces 
beamed  with  the  joy  of  the  hour. 

^  The  Dismal  Swamp  lies  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in  North  Carolina.  Its  extent  from  north  to 
south  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  ten  miles.  No  less  than  five  navigable  streams 
and  several  creeks  have  their  rise  in  it.  It  is  made  subservient  to  the  wants  of  commerce,  by  furnishing 
the  raw  material  for  an  immense  quantity  of  shingles  and  other  juniper  lumber. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  nms  through  it  from  north  to  south,  and  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  rail- 
way passes  across  five  miles  of  its  northern  border.  The  canal  has  a  stage-road  running  parallel  with  it, 
extending  from  Deep  Creek  to  Elizabeth. 

*  Drummond's  Lake,  so  called  after  a  hunter  of  that  name  who  discovered  it,  is  near  the  center  of  the 
swamp.  A  hotel  has  been  erected  upon  its  shore,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort.  Being  on  the  line 
between  .Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  it  is  a  sort  of  Gretna  Green  where  **  runaway  matches"  are  con- 
summated. Tradition  tells  of  a  young  man  who,  on  the  death  of  the  girl  he  loved,  lost  his  reason.  He  snd 
dcnly  disappeared,  and  his  friends  never  heard  of  him  afterward.  In  his  ravings  he  often  said  she  was  not 
dsad,  but  gone  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  it  is  supposed  he  wandered  into  its  gloomy  morasses  and  perish- 
ed. Moore,  who  visited  Norfolk  in  1804,  on  hearing  this  tradition,  wrote  his  touching  ballad,  commencing, 
**  They  made  her  a  grtre  too  cold  and  damp  And  her  fire-fly  lamp  I  aoon  thall  aee, 

For  a  toul  so  warm  and  tmo ;  And  ber  paddle  I  aoon  ihall  hear ; 

And  she's  gone  to  die  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Long  and  loTlng  oar  Ufa  shall  be^ 

Where  all  night  long,  by  her  fire-fly  lamp,  And  111  hide  the  maid  in  a  eyprpsirtree 

She  paddles  her  white  canoe.  When  the  Jbotsteps  6f  Death  are  near." 
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I  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  lime  to  cnu  the  river  to  PortsmoQth'  and  walk  to  the  gov«m- 
meDt  navy-yard  at  Gosport,  a  short  distance  above.     It  ii  reached  by  a  eanaeway  rrom 
Portsmouth,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  the  traveler.     There  lay  the  Pennsylvanift, 
the  largest  ship-of-war  in  the  world — a  aolossal  monumeDt  of  government  folly  and  extnva- 
gance.     She  was  full  rigged,  and  near  her  were  the  frigates  Constitution  and  Constellation, 
diimantled.     Her  timber  and  iron  might  make'many  comfortable  dwellings,  bat  they  are 
allowed  to  rot  and  rust  in  utter  useleunen.     I  tarried  but  a  moment  there,  for  the  sun  waa 
going  down,  and  I  wished  to  sketch  Arnold's  head-quaTten,  at  Portsmouth,  before  retuminf 
to  Norfolk,  for  I  expected  to  ascend  the  James  River 
on  Monday.     Arnold's  qnarteis,  repreaeoted  in  Ibe 
engraving,  is  a  building  of  stone,  and  stands  on  the 
corner  of  High  and  Crawford  Streets,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ferry.     Let  us  note  the  events  con- 
nected with  Arnold's  residence  here. 

We  have  mentioned  on  page  230  the  retreat  of 
Arnold  down  the  James  River  alter  his  depreda- 
tions at  Richmond.     He  proceeded  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  took  post,  and  began  to  fortify  on  tha 
AmnjLP'i  MEiD^cAmTEji).  twentieth  of  January.*     Generals  Steuben, 

Nelson.  Weedon,  and  Muhlenberg  were  act- 
ively engaged  m  collecting  the  militia  to  defend  the  country  and  drive  out  the  invaden, 
and  Wa«hington  devised  a  plan  for  capturing  the  traitor.  Having  learned  that  four  British 
ships,  which  had  been  lying  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  off  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  had  goaa 
eastward,  and  that  two  of  them  were  disabled  in  a  storm,  he  requested  Rochambeau  to  send 
the  French  fleet  (then  commanded  by  B'Estouchee,  the  successor  of  Admiral  Ternay)  and 
a  detachment  of  his  land  forces  to  the  Chesapeake.  At  the  same  time,  he  tent  La  Fayette 
thither  with  a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  infantry.  The  plan  was  to  attack  the  traitor 
by  sea  and  land  simultaneously,  so  that  he  could  not  escape  from  the  Elizabeth  River.  A 
bFeb.9,  P*'*'  '^"'y'  of  tbe  French  fleet  was  sent,  under  De  Tilley,''  with  orders  to  attempt 
IISL  the  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  there.  They  took  or  destroyed  ten  small  veseeli. 
They  also  captured  the  Romulus,  a  handeome,  well-furuitihed  veeeel,  at  the  entrsjice  of  Lynn 
Haven  Bay,  and  carried  her  into  Newport  harbor.  This  expedition  accomplished  uothing 
respecting  Arnold  ;  and  Washington,  anxious  to  have  co-operation  with  La  Fayette  and  the 
Virginia  militia  against  the  recreant,  went  to  Newport  and  held  an  interview  with  Rocham- 
beau. The  result  was  that  the  French  fleet  lefl  Newport  on  the  eighth  of  March.  They 
were  followed  by  the  British  fleet,  then  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  under  Admiral  Arbulhnot,  who 
intercepted  the  French  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake."  They  drew  up  in 
battle  order,  eight  ships  on  a  side,  and  a  partial  engagement  ensued-  Neither 
parly  could  juslly  claim  a  victory.  The  French  abandoned  their  design  of  co-operating 
with  the  marquis,  and  returned  loNewport.  The  plan,  so  well  arranged  and  so  nearly 
accomplislied,  was  defeated.  La  Fayette  marched  back  to  the  head  of  Elk,  and  Arnold 
was  lefi  to  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Virginia  troops  near  him.'  These  were  inadequate 
to  drive  him  from  PorUmouth,  and  he  remained  there  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when 
he  was  joined  by  a  detachment  under  Major-general  Phillips.  The  two  commanders  now 
determined  to  overrun  all  the  fertile'  portion  of  Virginia  lying  near  the  James  River,  and 
on  the  twenlyfourtb  of  April  they  reached  City  Point  with  twenty-five  hundred  troops. 
Thither  wo  will  follow  them  preBcntly. 

'  PortsmDulb  is  a  considerable  town  on  ibn  west  aiJe  oT  the  Elixnbclh  River,  oppojitc  Norfotk.  It  lies 
upon  lower  ground  Ibaa  iho  laller.  It  was  eslabliihed  as  a  town  in  1752,  on  lands  owned  by  William 
Crawford,  in  whoso  honor  one  of  ils  flnent  streets  was  named.  The  Gosport  nai^-yard  ii  witbin  balT  a 
mile  of  the  oenler  of  Portsmonlb,  and  around  it  a  little  villape  bos  Rrown  up. 

'  Governor  JeHerson  was  enger  to  capture  Arnold,  and  oflered  five  iboomnd  gaineas  to  any  of  the  men 
.if  General  Mublenberg'a  Western  corps  who  would  accomplish  it. — See  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mnhlcnbarg, 
1781. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  With  evil  omens  from  the  harbor  sails 

The  ill-fated  bark  that  worthless  Arnold  bears"— 
God  of  the  southern  winds  call  up  the  gales 

And  whistle  in  rude  fury  round  his  cars  I 
With  horrid  waves  insult  his  vessers  sides, 

And  may  the  cast  wind  on  a  leeward  shore 
Her  cables  (vart,  while  she  in  tumult  rides, 

And  shutters  into  shivers  every  oar." — Frb.nkau. 

"  They  came,  as  the  ocean-wave  comes  in  its  wrath, 

When  the  storm  spirit  frowns  on  the  deep ; 
They  came  as  the  mountain-wind  comes  on  its  path 

When  the  tempest  hath  roused  it  from  sleep ; 
They  were  met,  as  the  rock  meets  the  wave, 

And  dashes  its  fury  to  air ; 
They  were  met,  as  the  foe  should  be  met  by  the  brare, 

With  courage,  and  not  with  despair." — Prosper  M.  Wbtmore. 

AWOKE  at  four  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning,  and  my  fint  waking  thought  was 
of  the  dawn  of  a  fourth  of  July  in  a  Northern  city.  Guns,  pistols,  and  squibs  were 
already  heralding  the  holiday  ;  indeed  the  revelry  commenced  at  dark  the  previous 
evening,  notwithstanding  it  was  the  night  of  the  Sabbath.  Expecting  to  depart  in 
the  steam-boat  for  City  Point  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  had  directed  the  hostler, 
a  funny  little  negro,  who  was  as  full  of  promises  as  a  bank-teller's  drawer,  to  feed 
my  horse  at  half  past  four.  I  showed  him  a  bright  coin,  and  promised  him  its  pos- 
session if  ho  would  be  punctual.  Of  course  he  would  "  be  up  before  dat  time,  rely 
upon  it ;"  but  experience  had  taught  me  to  be  distrustful.  At  the  appointed  hour 
I  went  to  the  stable  dormitory,  and  rapped  several  times  before  the  hostler  stirred.  «  Yes, 
massa,"  he  exclaimed,  « I'se  jis  turnin'  over  as  you  cum  up  de  stair  ;"  and  striking  a  light 
with  flint  and  tinder,  he  went  down  to  the  stable  with  his  lantern.  I  stood  in  the  door 
watching  the  breaking  of  the  clouds  and  the  peeping  forth  of  the  stars  after  a  stormy  night, 
when  a  clatter  in  the  stall  attracted  my  attention.  Upon  looking  in,  I  discovered  the  little 
hostler  under  the  manger,  with  his  tin  lantern  crushed  beneath  him,  but  the  candle  still 
burning.  *«  Ki !"  he  exclaimed,  scrambling  to  regain  his  feet,  "  Ki !  how  like  de  debblo  he 
butt !  Mos  knock  my  brains  out !"  J  soon  perceived  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  A  large 
black  goat,  with  a  beard  like  a  Turk,  which  I  had  seen  in  the  stable  the  previous  evening, 
observing  the  negro's  motions  while  rubbing  Charley's  legs,  and  interpreting  them  as  a  chal- 
lenge, had  played  the  battering-ram  with  the  hostler,  and  laid  him  sprawling  under  the  man- 
ger. *'Did  he  hit  you  ?"  I  inquired,  gravely,  tr}'ing  to  suppress  laughter.  «•  Hit  me,  mas- 
sa !"  he  exclaimed  ;  *'  why  he  most  ruin  me,  I  reckons.  See  dar  !"  and  with  all  the 
dramatic  gravity  of  Anthony  when  he  held  up  the  robe  of  Crosar,  and  exclaimed,  **  See 
what  a  rent  the  envious  Ca&ca  made  !"  the  hostler  exhibited  a  "  rent"  in  his  nether  gar- 
ment at  least  an  ell  in  length.  Notwithstanding  his  mishap,  Billy  insisted  that  *'  do  goat 
is  healthy  for  de  bosses,  and  musn't  be  turned  out  any  how  ;"  but  he  promised  to  give  him 
a  *<  lickcn  do  fus  time  ho  ketch  him  asleep."  Charley  had  his  oats  in  time,  and  at  six 
o'clock  we  embarked  on  the  Alice  for  James  River  and  City  Point. 

Going  out  of  the  harbor  at  Norfolk  we  passed  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  a  spacious  building  standing  upon  the  site  of  Fort  Nelson  of  the 
Revolution.  On  the  opposite  side  I  perceived  the  ruins  of  Fort  Norfolk,  erected  in  1812. 
We  passed  Craney  Island'  before  sunrise,  and  leaving  Hampton  and  its  noble  harbor  on  the 


'  Craney  Island  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  River.  The  Americans  erected  fortifications  there  ir. 
1812,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  Norfolk  harbor.  On  the  twenty-second  of  Jane,  1813,  a  power- 
ful British  fleet  made  an  attack  upon  these  works.     A  part  of  the  hostile  force  landed  on  Nansemond  Point. 
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right  entered  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Jvmea  River.  A  strong  breeze,  warm  u  the  breath 
of  May,  came  from  the  louthweat  and  diBpersctl  the  moving  cloudi.  I  have  leldom  expe- 
rienced a  more  delightful  voyaj>e  than  on  that  genial  Chiistmaa  day  upon  the  ancient  Pow- 
hatan, whose  shores  are  so  thickly  clustered  with  historical  associatioDs.  Jamestown,  (he 
Chick ahominy,  Charles  City,  Westover,  and  Berkley,  were  all  passed  before  noon  ;  and  al 
one  o'clock  we  landed  at  City  Point,  at  the  junction  of  the  James  and  Appomattox  Riven, 
about  forty  miles  below  Hichmond.'  Here  the  British  army,  under  Phillips  and  Arnold,  de- 
barked on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1781,  and  proceeded  to  Petersburg. 

An  intelligent  mulatto,  enjoying  his  holiday  freedom,  took  a  seat  with  me  for  Petersbnig. 
He  was  a  guide  on  the  way,  and  gave  me  considerable  information  respecting  localitjes 
around  that  town,  where  bis  raaater  resided.      We  passed  through  Blandford,  an  old  town 
separated  from  Petersburg*  only  by  a  de«^  ravine  and  a  small  stream,  and  at  a  little  afler 
three  o'clock  I  was  dining  at  the  Bollingbrook.     At  four,  accompanied  hy  a  young  man  m 
quainted  with  the  way,  I  went  up  to  the  old 
Blandford  Church,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  attractive  ruins  in  Virginia.     It  alandB  in 
the  midst  of  a  burial-ground  upon  an  eminenee 
oveilookiog  the  ancient  village  of  Blandford  and 
its  younger  sister  at  the  falls  of  the  Appomattox, 
with  an  extensive  and  diversified  landscape  for 
■icorea  of  miles  around.     The  edifice  is  cruci- 
form, and  was  built  of  imported  bricks  about 
one  hundred  and  fii\y  years  ago.     Some  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  of  Virginia's  aristocTacj 
,  worshiped  within  its  walls ;  for  Blandford  wa* 

the  focus  of  fashion  and  refinement,  while  Petera- 
burg  was  rudely  struggling  for  its  present  pre-eminence.  But  the  glory  orthe  town  and  its 
church  departed  ;  Blandford  is  now  only  a  suburban  hamlet  of  Petersburg,  and  the  old  tri- 
ple, dismantled  of  its  interior  decorations,  is  left  to  the  occupancy  of  the  bats  and  the  owla. 
"  LoMi  relio  of  the  past,  old  moldering  pile, 
Where  twines  the  ivy  round  thy  ruins  groy, 
Where  the  lone  toad  situ  broodini;  in  the  aisle.  „  ,   ,  .    , 

Ones  trod  by  "iadye  fajre"  and  g'll'^t  g»y  !         »"''">'.  "»  "".t  my  fanny,  and  I  gaa. 

■'■'■'  _    •*  *•  '  On  ruined  walls,  where  nreeps  the  lizard  oold; 

Or  dusky  bats  bencuth  the  pale  moou'i  rays 
Before  my  gaie  altar  and  chancnl  rtse,  Their  solemn,  lonely  midnight  vigils  hold. 

The  ■DrplicedDrieat,  the  mourner  bowed  in  nrav-     ...  ,        .   ,     ,  ... 

And  n...h«»i'.  pi.,;,  ud  p,ld>  ,re  ire  1  ,   <;>"i"Y;d  mn\  nM  b.ulj-,4,  .„  In,  I 

I  Stand  rebuked  amtd  the  slumbering  crowd, 
While  time-past  voices  touch  the  spiKt's  ear-" 
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and  a  part  attempted  to  reach  the  island  in  barges.  The  former  were  driven  off  by  the  Virginia  militia, 
and  the  latter  were  so  galled  by  the  guns  of  a  battery,  that  those  who  were  not  destroyed  retreated  to  the 
■hips.  The  repulse  was  decisive.  More  than  two  hundred  ofthe  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded.  Nor- 
Tolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Gosporl  were  saved. 

'  City  Point  is  in  Prince  George  county.     It  is  a  post  village  and  a  port  of  entry.     A  rail-way  oooneots 
It  with  Petersburg. 

'  Fort  Henry,  erected  for  a  defense  of  the  people  south  of  the  James  River,  was  built  on  the  sits  of  Pe 
tersburg  in  1 646.  Colonel  Boiling,  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  fortune,  settled  there  early  in  the  last  eentnir. 
Colonel  Byrd,  of  Westover,  mentions  him  as  living  in  fine  style  thera  in  1728.  Peler  Jones  was  the  6rat 
settler,  having  established  a  Irading-honae  there  soon  after  (he  erection  of  Fort  Henry.  The  locality  mi 
first  called  Ptltr'i  FainI,  and  afterward  Petersburg.  Jones  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Byrd,  and  acoompaniad 
that  gentleman  to  the  Roanoke  in  1T33.  He  says  in  his  journal,  "  When  we  got  home  we  laid  llie  foiu- 
dation  of  two  iarge  cities;  one  n(  Shacco's,  to  be  called  Birhmtmd;  and  the  other  at  the  point  of  Apporoat 
toi,  to  be  called  Pilirttmrg.  The  latter  and  Blaodrord  were  established  towns  in  1718.  "'  "  ' 
then  the  most  flourishing  settlement  ofthe  two. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  ont«de  of  the  old  inclosnre,  looking  srmih. 
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While  sketching  the  venerable  rain,  a  heavy  black  doad,  like  the  chariot  of  a  summer 
tempest,  came  up  from  the  southwest.  I  tarried  a  moment  at  the  reputed  grave  of  Gren- 
eral  Phillips,  and  then  hurried  across  the  ravine  to  Petersburg ;  but  I  was  too  late  to  es- 
cape the  shower,  and  was  so  thoroughly  drenched  that  I  was  obliged  to  exchange  every 
garment  for  a  dry  one.  A  cool  drizzle  continued  throughout  the  evening,  and  gave  a  deeper 
coloring  to  the  disappointment  I  felt  on  being  denied  the  privilege  of  passing  an  hour  with 
Charles  Campbell,  Esq.,  one  of  Virginia's  best  local  historians.  He  was  twenty  miles  away  ; 
so  I  employed  that  hour  in  jotting  down  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  old  chronicle.  Petersburg  is  a  central  point  of  view,  and  here,  before  we  cross 
the  Roanoke,  we  will  consider  the  remainder  of  the  Revolutionary  annals  of  the  **  Old 
Dominion." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  invasion  under  Arnold ;  the  destruction  of  Richmond,  and 
the  founderies  and  magazines  at  Westham,  at  the  head  of  the  falls  of  the  James  River  ;  and 
at  Yorktown  observed  the  concluding  scenes  of  Comwallis's  operations  in  Virginia.  It  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  that  state,  that  th^  Baron  Steuben,  the  veteran  disciplinarian 
from  the  armies  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  detained  in  Virginia,  while  on  his  way  south- 
ward with  General  Greene.  His  services  in  disciplining  the  militia,  and  organizing  them 
in  such  order  as  to  give  them  strength  to  beat  back  the  invaders  at  various  points,  were  of 
incalculable  value.  During  Arnold's  invasion,  they  were  led  against  his  disciplined  parties 
on  several  occasions,  and  with  success.  On  one  occasion,  General  Smallwood,  with  three 
hundred  militia,  drove  the  traitor's  boats  out  of  the  Appomattox,  and  sent  them  in  confusion 
far  below  City  Point ;  and  Steuben  himself,  with  George  Rogers  Clarke,  the  hero  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  led  a  considerable  force  to  strike  the  enemy  between  Westover  and  the  Chiok- 
ahominy. 

It  being  evident  that  the  entire  subjugation  of  Virginia  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
British  for  the  campaign  of  1781,*  Washington  early  turned  his  attention  to  that  point, 
and  concerted  measures  to  avert  the  blow.  La  Fayette  sought  and  obtained  the  honor  of 
commanding  the  Continental  forces  destined  for  that  theater  of  action.  Washington  gave 
him  his  instructions  on  the  twentieth  of  February, <t  and  with  about  twelve  hundred 
troops,  detached  from  the  forces  then  at  New  Windsor  and  Morristown,  he  marched 
southward.  The  first  object  of  this  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  French  fleet  against  Arnold.  That  portion  of  the  general  plan  failed,  and  the  marquis, 
as  we  have  observed,  returned  to  the  head  of  Elk.' 

General  Phillips,  in  command  of  the  united  forces  under  Arnold  and  himself,  landed  at 
City  Point  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April, ^  where  he  remained  until  the  next  mom- 
ing,  when  they  marched  directly  upon  Petersburg.     On  his  way  up  the  James  Riv- 
er, he  sent  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  with  the  Queen's  Rangers,  to  attack  a  body  of  Vir- 
ginia militia  at  Williamsburg,  and  to  get  possession  of  Yorktown.     The  expedition  landed 
near  Burwell's  Ferry,  a  little  below  Williamsburg,  on  the  nineteenth,^  at  which  place  ^  ^^ 
the  Americans  had  thrown  up  some  intrenchments.     The  Virginians  fled  at  the  ap-     i^^- 
preach  of  Simcoe,  and  General  Phillips,  with  the  army,  landed.     Simcoe  marched  that  night 
toward  Williamsburg.     It  was  a  night  of  tempest  and  intense  darkness,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  morning  of  the  twentieth  that  he  entered  the  town.     The  militia  also  fled  from 
Williamsburg,  and  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  place.     It  being  ascertained  that  a 
large  garrison  would  be  necessary  for  Yorktown,  if  taken,  the  project  of  its  capture  was 
abandoned,  and  the  troops  proceeded  up  the  river.' 

Baron  Steuben,  with  one  thousand  militia,  had  taken  post  near  Blandford  Church,  and 

'  Comwallis  bad  overrun  the  Carolinas,  and  the  security  of  his  conquests  depended,  in  a  meoaure,  upon 
the  subjugation  of  Virginia,  and  the  establishment  of  royal  power  upon  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  from 
the  Capes  to  the  Elk.  Comwallis  expressed  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  a  hope  that  the  Chesapeake  might  be- 
come the  seat  of  war  for  that  campaign,  even  at  the  expense  of  abandoning  New  York,  if  necessary.  "  Un- 
til  Virginia  is  in  a  manner  subdued,"  be  said,  "  our  hold  upon  the  Carolinas  must  be  difficult,  if  not  pre- 
carious." *  See  page  334.  *  Simcoe's  Journal,  189-192 
II.                                                                Y 
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was  ready  to  receive  the  British.,  Not  with  standing  his  force  conaiiled  of  1«m  than  one 
third  of  the  number  of  the  enemy,  he  determined  to  dispute  the  ground.  The  Britiah  came 
in  sight  toward  noon,  and  formed,  with  their  line  extended  to  the  left,  upon  the  plain  near 
Blandfoid.     Phillips  and  Simcoe  reconnoitered,  and  having  satisGed  themselves  that  Stea- 

ben'a  force  was  not  very  large,  pre- 
pared to  attack  him.     The  ground 
was  broken  where  the  Americana 
were  posted.     A  party  of  yayers 
passing  through  a  gully  behind  an 
orchard,  got  upon  the  flank  of  the 
patrols,  and  fired  with  such  efieet 
as  to  cause  their  retreat  to  an  em- 
inence in  their  rear.     Phillips  now 
ordered  his  artillery  to  be  secretly 
drawn  up.     As  soon  as  it  opened 
upon    the  Virginians,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Abercrombie   advanced  in 
front,  while  Simcoe  with  his  ran- 
gers, and  Captain  Boyd  with  light 
infantry,  passed  through  the  wood 
to  turn  their  left  flank.     Steuben 
perceived  this  movement,  and  or- 
dered his  troops  to  fait  hack.      It 
was  now  between  three  and  four 
I  British  made  their  way,  the  Virgin- 
ty.     The  enemy  w^e  two  hours  ad- 
e  heights  near  Blandford  Church,  the 
heir  cannon  on  Archer's  Hili,  on  the 
3d  both  by  skill  and  numbers,  Steiibeu 
the  bridge,  and  took  post  on  Baker's 
arms,  baggage,  and  stores,  to  Chester- 
iridgc  was  soon  repaired,  and  the  next 
id  rangers,  crossed  over  and  occupied 
Four  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacoo 
I  other  property  was  destroyed.      The 
I  taken  in  this  skirmish  of  nearly  three 
lioiirs,  was  between  sixty  and  seventy ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  probably  about  the  same.' 

The  British  now  prepared  for  offenBivo  operations  in  tho  vicinity.  Pbillips  and  Arnold 
quartered  at  the  epacious  mansion  of  Mrs.  Boiling,  known  as  Bollingbrook,  and  yet  standing 
upon  East  Hill,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town."      Other  officers  also  cfccupied  the  two  man- 


Kt)iz.—EiplanalionaflhtPla».—\,Yn^*r3-,  2,  four  pieces  of  cnnnon;  3,  British  Light  Infuitry^  4, 
Queen's  Rsngers ;  S,  Rincinen ;  6,  lirst  position  of  tlie  Americans  ;  7,  second  pmilion  ;  g.  third  posilioo, 
across  the  Appomstlox  -,  9,  second  posilion  of  the  Queen's  Rangera  ;  I D,  their  ibtrd  posilion.  This  plao 
is  copied  from  Simcoe's  Journal,  ,  '  Jefferson's  letter  to  Washiiifrloa. 

■  There  are  here  three  eminences  which  overlook  the  town.  East  Hill,  Center  Hill,  and  West  Hill.  Mrs. 
Boiling  was  a  widow,  and  one  of  the  l.ir);esl  land-holders  in  Virijinia.  She  owned  the  tobacco  warehouses 
at  Pelershiirg,  and  nearly  one  half  of  tho  town.  These  were  probabh'  spnrcd  because  Mrs.  Boiling  treated 
Phillips  and  Arnold  courteniislj.  Be  Chostellax,  who  afterward  visited  Petersburg,  hai  the  rollowing  no- 
tice of  (he  building  seen  in  Iho  engraving  upon  the  next  page.  "  Her  house,  or  rather  houses — for  she  hai 
two  on  the  same  line  resembling  each  other,  which  .she  proposes  to  join  lonelhor — are  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  oonsiderable  slope  which  rises  from  the  level  of  the  town  of  Pclershnrg,  and  corresponds  so  exactly 
with  the  eour!,o  of  the  river,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  hnving  formerly  formed  one  of  its  banks.  This 
slope  and  the  Tnsl  platform  on  which  the  house  is  built  are  covered  with  gra.*^,  which  sfToTds  excellent  pas- 
turage, ami  are  also  her  property."  Speaking  of  the  family,  he  continues  :  "  On  our  arrival,  we  were  sa- 
Uted  by  Miss  Bowling  'Bulling],  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  possessing  all  (be  freshness  of  her  age;  she  was 
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lioHB  ;  and  Mn.  Boiling  wu  allowed  the  hk  or  only  th«  roonp  in  the  rear  of  the  cait  build- 
ing. The  soldiery  often  aet  fire  to  the  fencet 
which  Burrounded  Belli ngbrook,  and  tbo  amia* 
ble  lady  was  kept  in  a  atate  of  continual  alarm, 
notwithstanding  the  efibrt*  of  the  uaaally  dii- 
courteous  Phillips  to  soothe  her.  Arnold  had 
apprised  her  of  the  irritability  of  that  officer's 
temper,  and  by  her  niildneu  she  secured  his  es- 
teem and  favor.' 

•  April,       ^^  *''^  morning  of  the  twenty-se»- 
l<ai    enth,°  Arnold,  with  one   division  of  the 

army,  consisting  of  the  eightieth  and  seventy-  boiawoiioob. 
sixth  regiments  and  the  Rangers,  proceeded  to 

a  place  called  Osborne's,  a  short  distance  from  Petersburg,  where,  rumor  asserted,  the  Amer- 
icans had  considerable  stores,  and  near  which  was  anchored  a  marine  force  to  oppose  the 
further  progress  of  Teasels  coming  up  the  James  R-iver.  At  the  same  time,  General  Phil- 
lips, with  the  other  division,  marched  to  Chesterfield  Court  House.  The  patriots  at  Os- 
borne's were  not  advised  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  until  they  appeared  in  force,  Ar- 
nold sent  a  flag  to  treat  with  the  commander  of  the  fleet  for  a  surrender,  but  he  boldly  re- 
fused a  conference  set  fire  to  others  to 
for  such  a  purpose,  prevent  their  fall- 
laying,  '■  I  am  de-  ing  into  the  trait- 
term  ined  and  ready  or's hands.  Oneof 
to  defend  the  fleet,  the  vessels  return- 
and  will  sink  in  the  ed  the  fire  from  the 
vessels  rather  than  enemy's  artillery 
surrender  Ihem."  with  much  spirit. 
He  then  caused  the  but  was  finally  dis- 
drum  to  beat  to  abled.  The  militia 
arms,  and  the  mili-  were  driven  from 
tia  on  the  opposite  the  opposite  shore, 
side  of  the  river  and  the  wholeHeet 
drew  up  in  battle  was  either  captur- 
ordor.  Arnold  im-  od  or  destroyed. 
mediately  advanc-  Two  ships  and  ten 
ed  with  some  ar-  smaller  craft  were 
tillcry,  routed  the  captured,  and  fonr 
patriots,  and  drove  ships,  five  brigan- 
the  seamen  to  their  tines,  and  a  num- 
shipping.  Thelat-  ber  of  small  ves. 
ter  scuttled  several  sels,  were  either 
of  the  vessels  and  burned  or  sunk.' 
The  quantity  of  tobacco  taken  or  destroyed,  exceeded  two  thousand  hogsheads. 

TullDVed  by  ber  mother,  brolher,  nnd  suter-in-law.  The  mother,  k  }adj  o[  fltlf,  has  bat  little  resemblano* 
to  hrr  countryiFomen ;  she  is  lively,  active,  sail  inlellif^nt ;  knows  perfectly  well  haw  to  msnago  her  lni< 
mense  rortane,  and  what  in  jel  more  rare,  knnws  hnw  to  make  good  use  ot  it.  Her  son  sod  daughter-in- 
l&w  1  had  siready  Ken  at  William9bnrf(.  The  young  gentleman  appears  mild  and  polite ;  bnt  hii  wile,  of 
riniy  MvenleeD  yean  of  age,  is  a  most  interesting  acquaintance,  not  only  from  the  face  and  form,  which  are 
exiiiiiititely  delicate,  and  quite  Eoropean,  but  from  her  beint;  aim  dencended  Trom  Poraliunta  (Pocahonta*], 
dsofihler  of  King  Powhatan."     The  enitraving  presents  a  view  of  Mn.  Boiling's  houses,  Icwking  umthvcst. 

'  Campbell'i  HfmitiiMOHen  of  BMifigbrook,  in  the  Sonthem  Literary  Measenfter,  January,  1840. 

Vor-K. — ExplanatiaK  o/lht  Plan. — A,  B,  the  Queen's  Ranji^ri ;  C,  the  eightieth  and  seventy-sixth  reg- 
iments ;  D,  K,  the  British  artillerf,  two  six  end  tvo  three  poondera ;  F,  Tagers ;  G,  the  American  vessel* : 
il,  the  American  militia. 

*  't  was  to  one  of  tbe  prisoners,  takni  al  this  time,  that  Arnold  pot  the  qaestioiii,  "If  the  American* 
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Troops  of  Arnold  uid  Phillipt.      Depred«tioni  at  Manchetter  and  Warwick.      La  Fayette  at  Petenborg.      Death  of  PhUUpa 

Phillips  and  Arnold  joined  *  their  divisions  on  the  thirtieth,  afler  having  burned  the  bar- 
racks and  a  quantity  of  flour  at  Chesterfield  Court  House,  and  then  pushed  forward  toward 
Richmond,  where  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  were  collected.  At  Manchester,  op- 
posite Richmond,  they  burned  twelve  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  other  property,  and 
were  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  when  information  reached  them  that  La  Fayette,  with  a 
body  of  Continental  troops,  had  arrived  the  evening  previous.  The  marquis  had  received 
orders  at  the  head  of  Elk  to  go  to  Virginia  and  oppose  Phillips  and  Arnold,  and  had  made 
a  forced  march  of  two  hundred  miles  in  order  to  save  the  stores  at  Richmond.  The  depre- 
dators knew  too  well  the  spirit  of  the  marquis  to  venture  another  marauding  visit  to  Rich- 
mond while  he  was  there,  and,  wheeling  their  columns,  they  proceeded  down  the  river  to 
Bermuda  Hundred,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox,  opposite  City  Point,  and  embarked. 
On  their  way,  they  passed  through  Warwick,  a  town  on  the  James  River,  then  larger  than 
Richmond,  where  they  destroyed  ships  on  the  stocks,  a  range  of  rope-walks,  a  magazine  of 
flour,  warehouses  filled  with  tobacco  and  other  merchandise,  tan-houses  filled  with  hides, 
and  some  flouring  mills  belonging  to  Colonel  Carey,  whose  splendid  mansion  was  near.*  To 
one  general  conflagration,  the  thriving  town,  with  all  its  industrial  appurtenances,  was  de- 
stroyed.* 

The  British  fleet  with  the  land  forces  then  sailed  down  the  James  River,  when,  a  little 
below  Burwell's  Ferry,  they  were  met*  by  a  boat  from  Portsmouth,  bearing  a  mes- 
senger with  intelligence  for  General  Phillips  that  Cornwallis  was  on  his  way  north, 
and  wished  to  form  a  junction  with  him  at  Petersburg.      The  whole  fleet  was  iinmediately 
ordered  to  return  up  the  James  River,  and  late  at  ni^ht,  on  the  ninth, b  the  British 
army  agam  entered  Petersburg.      So  secret  was  their  entrance,  that  ten  American 
oflficers  who  were  there  to  prepare  boats  for  La  Fayette  to  cross  the  river,  were  captured. 
Phillips  was  very  sick  of  a  fever  on  his  arrival,  and  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Boiling, 
where  he  died  four  days  afterward.* 

The  presence  of  La  Fayette  inspired  the  militia  of  Virginia  with  high  hopes,  and  they 
flocked  to  his  standard  in  considerable  numbers.  When  informed  of  the  return  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  he  suspected  the  object  to  be  a  junction  with  Cornwallis  at  Petersburg.  It  was 
known  that  the  earl  had  left  Wilmington,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Virginia.  The  marquis 
immediately  pressed  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  town  before  the  arrival  of  Phillips  and 
Arnold.  He  was  too  late,  and  af\er  cannonading  the  British  quarters,  particularly  Boiling- 
brook,^  from  Archer's  Hill,  and  thoroughly  reconnoitering  the  place,  he  returned  to  Osborne's, 

should  catch  roe,  what  would  they  do  with  me  ?''  The  soldier  promptly  replied,  *'  They  would  bury  with 
military  honors  the  leg  which  was  wounded  at  Saratoga,  and  hans  the  remainder  of  you  upon  a  gibbet." 

'  AnbureVf  one  of  the  otiicers  who  surrendered  to  Gates  at  Saratoga,  in  his  JVaveU  in  jSmerica  (ii.,  312), 

speaks  highly  of  Colonel  Carey's  hospitality.  '  Gordon,  iii.,  205  ;  Girardio,  460 ;  Jefferson,  i.,  420. 

'  William  Phillips,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  Bur^roync's  general  officers,  who  was  made  prisoner 

at  Saratoga.  He  commanded  the  **  Convention  Troops,*'  as  those 
captives  were  called,  while  on  their  march  to  Virginia.  On  being 
exchanged,  he  was  aciiN-ely  eni^aged  at  the  South  until  his  death. 
He  was  possessed  of  an  exceedingly  irritable  temper,  which  often 
^  •  led  him  into  ditlicultT.     He  was  very  haughty  in  his  demeanor, 

especially  toward  the  Americans,  whom  he  affected  to  hold  in  great  contempt.  While  lying  sick  at  Peters- 
burg, he  dictated  a  letter  to  Governor  Jefferson,  and  addressed  it  to  "  Thomas  Jefferson.  Esq.,  American 
governor  of  Virginia;*'  and  when  speaking  of  the  American  commander-in-chief,  he  called  him  **Mr.  Wash- 
ington.'* General  Phillips  was  buried  in  the  old  Blandford  church-yard,  where  h»  remains  yet  repose. 
His  disease  was  bilious  fever. 

*  La  Fayette  was  probably  not  aware  that  General  Phillips  was  dying  at  BolUngbrook,  or  he  wookl  not 
have  cannonaded  it.  British  writers  have  charged  La  Fayette  with  inhumanity.  Anburey  (ii.,  446)  says, 
'*  A  circumstance  attended  Phillip's  death,  similar  to  the  inhumanity  that  the  Americans  displayed  at  the 
interment  of  General  Frazer.''  He  further  asserts,  that  a  flag  was  sent  to  the  marquis,  acquainting  hiu 
with  the  condition  of  Phillips,  but  that  he  paid  no  attentiiw  to  it,  and  continued  the  firing.  He  said  a  ball 
went  through  the  house,  just  as  Phillips  was  expiring,  when  the  dying  man  exclaimed.  '*  My  God !  *tis  cmel 
they  will  not  let  me  die  in  peace.**  This  assertion  proves  its  own  inconsistency.  The  cannonade  ooevr- 
red  on  the  tenth,  and  General  Phillips  did  not  die  until  the  thirteenth.* 

*  CampbeO  njt  that»  secordlng  to  trsditioii,  Aniokl  was  crosring  the  yard  wlwo  Uw  ctamcmmA^  co— meaccd.    Bs  ki 
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and  there  crossed  the  James  River  to  the  easterly  side.  Arnold  took  the  chief  oommand, 
on  the  de&tb  of  General  Phillips,  and  just  one  week  after  that  event,*  Cornwallis,  ,  j^  „ 
with  a  Urge  force,  entered  Petersburg.  That  officer,  after  fighting  the  battle  with  ™i- 
General  Greene  at  Guilford  Court  House,  had  retired  to  Wilmington,  on  the  Cape  Fear 
Kiver.  Perceiving  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  invading  Virginia  at  separate  points, 
he  ordered  General  Phillips,  as  we  have  seen,  to  return  up  the  James  River,  while  he  hast- 
ened to  enter  the  state  from  the  south  and  form  a  junction  with  him  at  Petersburg.  He 
marched  directly  north,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  present  rail-road  from  Wilmington,  and 
reached  the  Roaaoke  at  Halifax,  seven  miles  below  the  Great  Falls,  where  he  crossed,  and 
entered  Virginia.  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  with  a  corps  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
cavalry  and  sixty  mounted  infantry,  was  sent  forward  as  an  advance  guard  to  disperse  the 
militia  and  overawe  the  inhabitants.  The  outrages  committed  by  some  of  these  marauding 
troops  were  pronounced  hy  Stedraan,  an  officer  of  Cornwall is's  army,  "a  disgrace  to  the 
name  of  man."'  Simcoe  had  been  sent  by  Arnold  to  take  possession  of  the  fords  on  the 
Nottaway  and  Ueherrin  Rivers,  the  only  considerable  streams  that  intervened,  and  the  two 
armies,  unopposed,  efleoted  a  junction  at  Petenburg,  where  Cornwallis  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole. 

Virginia  now  seemed  doomed  to  the  alternative  of  submission  or  desolation.     On  the  sev- 
enth of  May,  the  Legislature,  uneasy  at  the  proximity  of  General  Phillips  and  his  army,  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Charlottesville,  in  Albemarle  county,  on  the  twenty- fourth.     There, 
eighty-live  miles  from  Richmond,  in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  and  sheltered  valley,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rivanna,  they  hoped  to  legislate  undisturbed.     Mr.  Jefierson,  the  governor,  feeling 
his  incompetency,  on  account  of  his  lack  of  military  knowledge,  to  administer  the  aSairs  of 
the  state  with  energy,  declined  a  re-election  on  the  first  of  June,  and  indicated  General 
Neljon,  of  Yorktown,  as  a  proper  successor.     At  his  elegant  seat,  called  Monticello  (Little 
Mountain),  situated  three  miles  south- 
east of  Charlottesville,  far  from  the  din 
of  actual   hostilities,  Jefierson  sought 
repose  for  a  season  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.     His  dream  of  quiet  was  soon 
broken,  as  we  shall  presently  perceive. 

Cornwallis,  unlike  most  of  the  other 
British  generals,  was  seldom  inert.  Al- 
though, from  the  western  part  of  the 
Carol inas  to  Wilmington,  and  from 
thence  to  Petersburg,  he  had  journey- 
ed nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  his 
marches  and  counter-marches,  he  did 
not  halt  long.     Four  days  after  his  ar-  mon-piciu.o.' 

'  Jmtrican  War,  ii.,  385.  It  is  just  to  (be  memory  oT  Cornn-sllLs  to  ta.j,  ibsi  (he  enonnitiea  oomniitled 
were  witfauui  hii  sanciioa.  Near  Ihe  Kosnoke,  a  sergeant  and  private  oT  TarJotoii'B  legiim  violated  the  per- 
■OD  of  a  young  girl,  and  robbed  the  house  where  aba  lived.  I'he  next  morning  Cornwallis  ordered  Tarle- 
ton to  draw  up  bis  men  in  line.  Some  countr;  people  pointed  out  the  misoreants.  They  ware  tried  by  a 
oourt-martial,  fonnd  guilty,  and  hung  on  the  spot.     This  example  had  a  good  effect. 

*  This  teaeraled  mansion  is  yet  standing,  thoogli  HnnewhaC  dilapidated  snd  dcprired  of  its  forrDer  beauty 
b]  neglect.  The  fuTnitore  of  its  distinguished  owner  is  nearly  all  gone,  eiaept  a  few  pictures  and  mirrors, 
otherwise  Ihe  interior  of  the  house  is  the  same  ai  when  JeOenon  died.  It  is  upon  bd  eminence,  with  many 
aspen-trees  around  it,  sxid  commands  a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  for  one  hundred  and  Gfty  miles  on  one  side, 
and  on  tbe  other  one  of  the  most  heaaliful  and  extensive  landscapes  in  the  world,  Wirt,  writing  of  the 
interior  arraagemeals  of  tbe  house  during  Mr.  JeOerson's  life  time,  records  that,  in  the  spacious  and  lofty 
ball  which  opens  to  Ibe  visitor  on  entering,  "  be  marks  no  tawdry  and  unmenning  ornaments ',  hut  before, 
on  the  right,  on  the  left,  all  around,  tbe  e^e  is  struck  and  gratified  by  objects  of  science  and  taste,  so  classed 
and  arranged  as  to  produce  their  finest  elfect.     On  one  side,  speeimens  of  sculpture,  set  out  in  anch  order 
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rival,  lie  marched  down  the  Jamei  Biver  to  Weitover,  where  be  wasjoiaed  b^  «  regiment 
•  Hara4.  '^""^  ^^^  York.*  He  crossed,*  aod  pusbed  ou  toward  Richmood.  La  Fayette, 
I'li''  with  nearly  three  thouBaod  troops,  coDtinental  and  mihtia,  lay  about  half  way  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Wiltou.  Coruwallii  knew  the  inferiority  of  the  raarquiti'i  force  to  hia 
own,  and  felt  bo  sure  of  auecew  that  be  wrote  to  the  British  secretary,  from  Petersburg, 
sayinf;,  "  The  boy  can  not  escape  me."  La  Fayette  had  wisdom  as  well  as  zeal,  and  inatekd 
of  risking  a  battle  at  that  time,  be  cautiously  retreated  northward,  pursued  by  the  earl.  A 
retreat  to  avoid  tbe  engagement  was  not  the  only  object  to  be  obtained  by  La  Fayette. 
Wayne  was  on  his  march  through  Maryland  with  a  re-enforcement  of  eight  hundred  men, 
and  a  junction  was  important.  Cornw^lis  was  advised  of  the  approach  of  these  troops,  and 
sought,  by  rapid  marches,  to  outstrip  La  Fayette  and  prevent  the  union.  But  tbe  marquis 
was  too  iLgile  ;  and  after  pursuing  him  to  the  North  Anna,  beyond  Hanover  Court  House, 
plundering  and  destroying  a  vast  amount  of  property  on  the  way,  the  earl  halted  and  en- 
camped. La  Fayette  passed  through  Spottsylvania  county  to  the  Raccoon  Ford, 
on  the  Rappahannock,  in  Culpepper,  where  be  was  joined  by  G!eneral  WayDe.l> 
Unsuccessful  in  his  pursuit,  Cornwallis  now  directed  his  atteatioa  to  other  points.  In 
tbe  southern  part  of  Fluvanna  county,  at  a  place  called  Point  of  Fork,*  on  the  Janm 
RivRr,  the  Americana  bad  an  arsenal  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  ttoresi  Barou  Steu- 
ben, with  six  hundred  raw  militia,  had  charge  of  this  post.  The  dispersion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  capture  of  the  stares  were  objects  of  importance  to  Cornwallis,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  sent  Lieuteaant-colonel  Simcoe  with  his  rangers,  and  other  troops  under  Captain 
Hutchinson,  to  surprise  the  baron.  At  the  same  time,  the  earl  dispatched  Tarleton,  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  cavalry,  and  seventy  mounted  infantry  under  Captain  Champagne,* 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  JcfibrBon  and  the  members  of  the  Legialalure  at  Charlottesville, 

aa  lo  exhibit  at  a  coup  iTail  the  historia  progrera  or  thnt  &rt,  from  the  first  rude  atlcmpla  of  the  aborigines 

of  oiir  country,  up  to  ihst  exquisito  bdiI  Snisheil  bust  or  tbe  great  putriot  himself,  from  tbe  lUBSler-haad  of 

Cermcchi.   On  tbe  other  siile,  the  viaLttir  sees  displayed  a  vast  collection  of  specimens  of  the  Indian  art, 

their  paintings,  veupou!,  omameats,  and  monubcliu'es ;  on  another,  an  arraj  of  fossil  productious  of  oar 

country,  mineral  and  aDimal ;  the  polished  remains  of  those  oolussal  monsters  that  once  trod  our  foreats, 

and  are  no  more ;  and  a  variegated  display  of  tbe  branching  bonora  of  '  those  monarchs  of  the  waste'  thai 

Still  people  Ibo  wilds  of  tbe  American  Continent."      In  a  large  saloon  were  eiquisito  productions  oT  the 

painler'i  art,  and  from  its  windows  opened  a  view  of  the  surrounding  oountry,  such  as  no  painter  could  imi- 

'ale.     There,  too,  were  medallions  and  engravings  in  great  profusion.     Among  Mr.  JeOenon's  papen  was 

found,  after  bis  death,  a  very  perfect  impression  in  wax,  of  his  famous  seal, 

bearing  his  monogram  and  the  motto,  Eebtltion  to  Tyranli  it  Obtdimtt  to 

God.     That  impression  is  in  the  present  possession  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 

historian,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  making  tbe 

annexed  representation.    I  have  endeavored  to  produce  a  perfect  lao  simile, 

so  far  as  tbe  pictorial  art  will  allow,  even  to  tbe  fractures  in  the  wax. 

Monlicello  was  a  point  of  great  attraction  to  The  learned  of  all  lands, 
when  traveling  in  this  country,  while  Jefferson  lived.  His  vrrilings  mada 
him  favorably  known  as  a  scholar,  asd  his  public  positioa  made  bin  boa- 
ored  by  the  nations. 

Tbe  remains  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  lie  in  a  small  family  cemetery,  by  the  s [do 
of  the  winding  road  leading  to  Manticella.     Over  them  is  a  granite  obe- 
lisk eigbt  feet  high,  and  on  a  tablet  of  marble  inserted  in  its  soutbeni  face 
is  tbe  following  inscription,  which  was  limnd  among  Mr.  JctTerson's  papers  after  bis  death  : 
"  Hers  lies  bckied 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 
Adthob  of  the  DECLAKATion  or  InmrsNDEicci  i 
Of  the  Statctk  op  ViaoiniA  roa  Rblioious  Pekeddhj 
And  FATusa  of  the  Umiveisitt  of  Viboinia." 
'  This  was  the  fortj-lhirJ  regiment.     The  convoy  also  brought  another  regiment,  and  two  ballatioai 
of  Aiispachers,  to  strengthen  tbe  garrison  at  Porlsmoutb.     Arnold,  despised  by  Cornwallis,  wbo  no  longer 
needed  his  services,  vras  sent  to  New  York  on  the  first  of  June. 

*  This  locality  is  at  the  conQuence  of  tbe  Fluvanna  and  Rivanna  rivers,  two  great  branches  of  tbe  James 

*  From  the  stables  of  tbe  planters  Cornwallis  procured  excellent  horses,  on  which  these  and  other  Iroopi 
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ggpedition  of  Slmcoe  •c*ln>t  Steoben.  Attempt  to  Cqitare  Joflenon  aiid  tbe  LegUUton.  DettroctioD  of  Proper^. 

Steuben  was  advised  of  the  approach  of  Tarleton,  and  believing  his  post  to  be  the  object 
of  the  expedition,  he  conveyed  his  stores  to  the  south  side  of  the  Fluvanna  and  prepared  to 
withdraw  his  troops  thither.  Simcoe's  march  was  unknown,  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Point  of  Fork,  he  had  nothing  to  surprise  or  capture,  except  about  thirty  Americans  who 
were  waiting  the  return  of  boats  to  cross  the  river.  Simcoe,  by  an  advantageous  dis- 
play of  his  force,  and  lighting  numerous  fires  at  night  upon  the  hills  along  the  Rivanna, 
deceived  Steuben  with  the  belief  that  the  main  army  of  Cornwallis  was  close  upon  him. 
Influenced  by  this  idea,  the  baron  hastily  retreated  during  the  night,  leaving  such  stores  be- 
hind as  could  not  readily  be  removed.  In  the  morning,  Simcoe  sent  Captain  Stephenson 
to  destroy  them,  and  also  ordered  Captain  Wolsey  to  make  a  feigned  pursuit  upon  the  track 
of  the  retreating  Americans. 

In  the  mean  while,  Tarleton  and  his  legion  pushed  forward  with  their  accustomed  speed, 
to  catch  the  Virginia  law-makers  at  Charlottesville.  On  their  way  toward  the  Rivanna, 
they  destroyed  twelve  wagon-loads  of  clothing,  destined  for  Green's  army  in  North  Caro. 
liua.  On  reaching  that  stream,  they  dashed  into  its  current,  and  before  seven  o*clock  in 
the  morning*  they  were  within  ten  miles  of  Charlottesville.  There  Tarleton  de-  ajune4, 
tached  Captain  M'Leod,  with  a  party  of  horsemen,  to  capture  Governor  Jefferson,  ^^*- 
at  Monticello,  while  himself  and  the  remainder  of  his  forces  pushed  on  to  the  residence  of 
two  brothers,  named  Walker,  where  he  understood  many  influential  Virginians  were  assem- 
bled.  Several  of  these  were  captured,  among  whom  was  Colonel  John  Simms,  a  member 
uf  the  Legislature,  and  William  and  Robert,  brothers  of  General  Nelson.  After  partaking 
of  a  tardily  prepared  breakfast  at  Dr.  Walker's,*  Tarleton  pursued  his  rapid  march,  and  rode 
up  the  hill  into  the  village  of  Charlotte,  under  full  gallop,  expecting  to  take  the  legislators 
by  surprise.  He  was  disappointed.  While  passing  through  Louisa  county,  a  Mr.  Jouitte, 
suspecting  Tarleton's  design,  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  reached  Charlottesville  in  time 
to  give  the  alarm.  The  delay  for  breakfast  at  Dr.  Walker's  was  sufficient  to  allow  most 
of  the  members  to  mount  fresh  horses  and  escape.  Only  seven  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

M'Leod's  expedition  to  ^onticello  was  quite  as  unsuccessful.  The  governor  was  enter- 
taining several  members  of  the  Legislature,  including  the  speakers  of  both  Houses,  and  was 
not  aware  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy,  until  the  invaders  were  seen  coming  up  the  wind- 
ing road  leading  to  his  mansion.  His  wife  and  children  were  hurried  ofl'to  Colonel  Carter's, 
six  miles  southward,  whither  Mr.  Jeflerson  followed  on  horseback,  making  his  way  among 
the  dark  recesses  of  Carter's  Mountain.  The  speaker  hurried  to  Charlottesville  to  adjourn 
the  Legislature,  to  meet  at  Staunton  on  the  seventh,'  and  then,  with  several  others,  mounted 
fleet  horses  and  escaped.  Mr.*  Jeflerson  had  not  been  gone  ten -minutes  when  M^Leod  and 
his  party  rode  up  and  found  the  mansion  deserted.  Books,  papers,  and  furniture  were  un- 
touched by  the  enemy,  and  not  a  particle  of  the  governor's  property  was  destroyed,  except 
a  large  quantity  of  wine  in  his  oellar,  drank  and  wasted  by  a  few  soldiers,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  commander. 

After  destroying  one  tl\ousand  new  muskets,  four  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  several  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco,  and  a  quantity  of  soldier's  clothing,  Tarleton,  with  his  prisoners,  rejoined 
Cornwallis,  who  had  advanced  to  Elk  Hill,  a  plantation  belonging  to  Governor  Jeflerson, 
near  the  Point  of  Fork.  There  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  property  occurred.  They 
cut  the  throats  of  the  young  horses,  carried  ofi*  the  older  ones  fit  for  service,  slaughtered  the 


^  Observing  a  delay  in  tho  preparation  of  breakfast,  Tarleton  impatiently  demanded  the  reason.  He  was 
informed  by  the  cook  that  his  subalterns  had  already  devoured  two  breakfasts.  A  guard  was  placed  at 
the  kitchen  door,  and  it  was  not  until  a  third  breakfast  was  cooked  that  Tarleton  was  able  to  obtain  his 
meal. 

'  The  members  of  the  Leg^Iature  were  terribly  frightened,  and  were  not  at  ease  even  at  Staunton.  On 
the  morning  when  they  convened,  Lieutenant  Brooke,  with  a  small  company  of  mounted  Virginians,  rode 
into  Staunton  at  a  rapid  pace,  bearing  a  message  from  Baron  Steuben.  The  members,  believing  them  to  be 
a  part  of  Tarleton*8  legion,  took  to  their  heels,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  «ould  be  coaxed  back  to 
their  duties.    On  tho  twelfth  they  elected  General  Nelson  governor  of  the  state. 
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cattle,  burned  the  barns  with  the  crops  of  the  previous  year,  with  all  the  fences  on  the  plant- 
ations  near,  and  captured  many  negroes.' 

One  more  prize  attracted  the  attention  of  Comwallis.  At  Albemarle  Old  Court  House, 
above  the  Point  of  Fork,  the  Virginians  had  collected  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  stores, 
most  of  which  had  been  sent  from  Richmond.  The  earl  determined  to  capture  or  destroy 
them ;  La  Fayette,  who,  after  his  junction  with  Wayne,  had  moved  cautiously  through 
Orange  and  the  upper  part  of  Louisa  to  Boswell's  tavern,  near  the  Albemarle  line,  resolved 
to  protect  them.  Tarleton  was  sent  to  force  La  Fayette  either  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the 
whole  British  army,  or  abandon  the  stores.  The  marquis  did  neither.  He  had  discovered 
a  rough,  unused  road,  leading  directly  to  the  Court  House.  Early  in  the  evening  he  set 
his  pioneers  at  work,  and  before  morning  his  whole  force  had  traversed  the  opened  way,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Cornwallis,  were  strongly  posted  upon  high  ground,  between  the 
British  forces  and  the  American  stores.  Again  baffled,  the  earl  wheeled  his  army,  and 
moved  toward  the  eastern  coast,  closely  watched  and  followed  by  the  vigilant  marquis. 
He  entered  Richmond  on  the  seventeenth,  and  evacuated  it  on  the  twentieth.  Steuben  had 
now  joined  La  Fayette,  and  Cornwallis,  believing  the  strength  of  the  Americans  to  be  much 
^eater  than  it  really  was,  hastened  to  Williamsburg,  where,  under  the  protection  of  his 
shipping,  and  re-enforced  by  troops  from  Portsmouth,  he  encamped.'  His  subsequent  move- 
ments, until  his  surrender  at  Yorktown,  have  been  noticed  in  preceding  chapters. 

Before  leaving  Virginia,  let  us  consider  that  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Revo. 
lution,  the  residence  of  the  *<  Convention  Troops"  (as  Burgoyne's  captured  army  were  called), 
in  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville. 

In  a  note  on  page  82  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  I  have  given  briefly  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  captive  army  of  Burgoyne  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  England  on  parole. 
The  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject  was  technically  dishonorable,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  convention  signed  by  Gates  and  Burgoyne.     So  General 
Washington  evidently  thought  when  he  wrote  to  General  Heath  respecting  the  detention 
of  that  body,  and  said,  *'  By  this  step  General  Burgoyne  will,  it  is  more  than  probable,  look 
upon  himself  as  released  from  all  former  ties,  and  consequently  al  liberty  to  make  use  of  any 
means  to  efiect  an  escape."*     The  suspected  perfidy  of  the  British  commander,  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  oflen  acted  upon  the  principle  that  *'  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  rebels,'*  and 
the  consideration  that  these  troops,  though  they  might  not  again  "  serve  against  America," 
would  supply  the  places  of  soldiers  at  home  who  would,  partially  justified  the  bad  faith  of 
Congress.     Having  resolved  to  keep  them  here,  the  next  consideration  was  their  mainte- 
nance.    The  difficulty  of  procuring  an  ample  supply  of  food  in  New  England,  and  the  facil- 
ities of  a  sea-coast  for  their,  escape,  induced  Congress  to  order  them  to  be  sent  into 'the  in- 
terior of  Virginia.     Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  been  applied  to&  for  passports  for  Amer- 
'      '  ican  vessels  to  transport  fuel  and  provisions  to  Boston  for  the  use  of  the  prison- 
ers, but  refused.     Congress,  therefore,  directed^  them  to  be  removed  to  Charlottei- 
ville,  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia.     Pursuant  to  this  direction,  the  whole  body 
of  captives,  English  and  Germans,  afler  the  officers  had  signed  a  parole  of  honoi^  respecting 

^  It  is  estimated  that,  during  the  invasion  of  the  state  which  we  have  been  considering,  thirty  thousand 
slaves  were  carried  ofT,  of  whom  twenty-seven  thousand  are  supposed  to  have  died  of  small-pox  or  cami^ 
fever  in  the  course  of  six  months. — Howison,  ii.,  270. 

'  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Jetferson's  LeUert,  Tucker's  Life  of  Jeffenon,  Girardin,  Howison,  &o. 

'  Sparks's  Washington,  v.,  221. 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  parole :  "  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  being  nnder  the 
restrictions  of  th^  convention  of  Saratoga,  and  ordered,  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  fifteenth  ultimo^ 
to  remove  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  Charlottesville,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  do  aeveraUj 
promise  and  engage  on  our  word  and  honor,  and  on  the  faith  of  gentlemen,  that  on  our  march  from  this 
place  to  Charlottesville,  we,  or  either  of  us,  will  not  say  or  do  any  thing  injurious  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  either  of  them,  nor  at  any  time  exceed  such  limits  or  distances  from  the  troops  as  may  be  as- 
signed OS  by  the  commanding  officer  who  may  have  the  charge  and  escort  of  the  troops  of  convention  to 
Virginia,  or  on  any  other  part  of  the  route. 

Given  under  our  bands  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  this        day  of  November,  A.D.  1778.** 
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March  of  the  Conveotion  Troops  to  Virgtola.        Their  Roote  to  CharlottMvlIle.         Safferingi.         Rledesd  and  hia  FaaoDj. 

their  conduct  on  the  way,  took  up  their  line  of  march  from  Camhridge  and  Rutland*  on  the 
tenth  of  November.  Burgoyne  having  been  permitted  to  return  to  England  in  May,  the 
command  of  the  convention  troops  devolved  upon  Major-general  Phillips.  Colonel  Theo- 
dorick  Bland,  of  the  first  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  was  appointed  by  Washington  to  super- 
intend the  march  of  the  captives  ;  and  Colonel  James  Wood  was  appointed  to  command  at 
Charlottesville.  It  was  a  dreary  winter's  journey  of  seven  hundred  miles,  and  occupied 
about  three  months  in  its  accomplishment.'  The  Baroness  Riedesel,  in  her  charming  Let- 
ters and  McTTioirSf  gives  graphic  pictures  of  events  on  the  way,  and  of  her  residence  in  and 
departure  from  Virginia.  Anburey,  a  captive  officer,  also  records  many  incidents  of  interest 
connected  with  the  journey  ;  and  in  his  Travels^  publishes  a  map  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  on  which  is  denoted,  by  colored  lines,  the  direction  of  the  march,  and  the  extent  of 
the  paroles  of  the  English  and  German  prisoners  after  their  arrival  in  Virginia.' 

The  troops  were,  at  first,  all  stationed  at  Charlottesville.  That  town  then  contained  only 
a  court-house,  one  tavern,  and  about  a  dozen  houses.  These  were  crowded  with  the  En- 
glish officers,  and  many  sought  quarters  on  neighboring  plantations.  The  soldiers  suffered 
dreadfully.  Not  expecting  the  captives  before  spring,  barracks  were  not  erected,  and  the 
only  shelter  that  was  vouchsafed  them,  after  their  fatiguing  march  through  mud  and  snow, 
were  a  few  half-finished  huts  in  the  woods.  These,  not  half  covered,  were  full  of  snow,  and 
it  was  three  days  before  they  were  made  habitable.  No  provisions  had  arrived  for  the 
troops,  and  for  a  week  they  subsisted  upon  com  meal  made  into  cakes.  The  officen,  by 
signing  a  parole,  were  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  Richmond  for  quarters,  and  in  a  short  time 
both  officers  and  soldiers  were  rendered  quite  comfortable.  General  Phillips  made  his  quar- 
ters at  the  plantation  of  Colonel  Carter,*  and  General  Riedesel  and  his  family  resided  upon 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Mazzei,  an  Italian  gentleman  at  Colle,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Charlottes- 
ville.'    Mr.  Jefierson,  who  was  then  at  Monticello,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render 

Ai  /7  ^  ^^^^  before  me  the  original  parole  ol 

//  /1^        /       y         C)r  A'ifi  /^y^O/^riJj^  ^^  Germans,  with  the  autographs  of  th« 

J(S^  C^UIbCu^-      \^^*^  W  -  y/--^^!rM==  ninety.five  officers  who  signed  it.     It  is 

(/J^^  ^       ^^  y^  >o.  ^       y  headed  by  the  names  of  Baron  Riedesel, 

r              -"^gC^.  ^^^-^CuL^/^^"^^^^  *  ^^®  commander  of  the  Brunswick  forces, 

'/^7^  er^/v^'^  "^^^y^^  ^  and  of  those  of  his  military  family,  Ger 

/^j  ^  \  ^       ^  l*cb,  Edmonstonc,  and  Cleve.     The  first 

/ ""Ce-vA^^  I?S»'»)  ^*  TV.^^j^^^  was  deputy  quarter-master  general ;  the 

^-^  \0>^V'^'-  jj^j  j^,Q  ^gpg  aids-de-camp.     Edmon- 

itone,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  was  General  RiedeseVs  secretary,  and  wrote  all  his  English  letters. 

'  Daring  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1778,  the  English  captives  were  quartered  at  Rlitland,  in  Worces- 
ter county,  fifty-five  miles  northwest  of  Boston.  A  portion  of  them  were  marched  thither  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April. 

'  Anburey  expressed  his  belief  that  the  chief  advantage  which  the  Congress  sought  to  obtain  by  this  jour- 
nejlin  the  winter,  was  the  desertion  of  troops,  believing  that  the  privations  on  the  march  would  drive  hund- 
reds to  that  step.     There  were  a  great  many  desertions  during  the  march. 

'  The  principal  places  through  which  the  troops  passed,  were  as  follows  :  Weston,  Marlborough,  Worces- 
ter, Leicester,  and  Enfield,  in  Mauachuaettt ;  Suffield,  Sunbury,  New  Hartford,  Norfolk,  and  Sharon,  in  Con- 
necticut ;  Nine  Partners,  Hopewell,  Fishkill,  Newburgh,  Little  Britain,  and  Goshen,  in  New  York  ;  Wallins, 
Sussex  Court  House,  Hacketstown,  and  Sherwood's  Ferry,  in  New  Jersey  ;  Tinicum,  Hillto^n,  North 
Wales,  Valley  Forjje,  Lancaster,  and  York,  in  Pennsylvania  ;  Hanover,  Tawnejrtown,  and  Frederickstown, 
in  Maryland  ;  Little  London,  Neville  Plantation,  Farquier  Court  House,  Carter's  Plantation,  Orange,  Walk- 
er's Plantation  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia. 

*  Anburey  says,  "  the  house  and  plantation  where  GenCral  Phillips  resides  is  called  Blenheim.  The  house 
was  erected  shortly  after  that  memorable  battle  in  Germany,  by  a  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  secretary  to  the 
colony."     He  mentions  the  fact  that  Colonel  Carter  possessed  fifteen  hundred  slaves. — Travels^  ii.,  327. 

'  Madame  Riedesel  says,  '*  the  house  where  we  were  lodged,  and  indeed  the  whole  estate,  belonged  to 
an  Italian,  who  hired  it  to  us,  as  he  was  about  scttinfi^  out  on  a  journey.  We  looked  impatiently  forward 
to  the  time  of  his  departure,  and  that  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  house 
and  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  our  landlord  voluntarily  assumed  a  kind  of  tutor- 
ship over  us.  Thus,  when  he  killed  a  calf,  he  gave  us  on  the  first  day  only  the  head  and  the  tripe,  though 
we  represented  that  this  was  not  enough  for  twenty  persons.  He  replied  that  we  could  make  a  very  good 
soup  of  it.  He  then  added  to  the  meat  two  cabbages  and  some  stale  ham ;  and  this  was  all  we  could  ob- 
tain from  him. 
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the  situation  of  the  officera  &nd  troop*  u  pleaumt  as  pouibln.  To  the  former,  the  hospitali- 
ties of  hie  nianaion  and  the  use  of  his  choice  library  were  freely  proSered  ;  and  when,  in  tha 
spring  of  1 779,  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  troops  to  some  other  locality,  he  pleaded  eun- 
eslly,  and  argued  forcibly,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Henrya  against  the  measure,  an 
the  grounds  of  its  inhumanity,  expense,  and  general  inexpediency.  For  these  B.t- 
funtions,  the  officers  and  troops  often  expressed  their  warmest  gratitude  toward  Mr.  Jefierson. 
The  kindness  of  Colonel  Bland,  on  their  march,  also  excited  their  afiection,  and  made  him  a 

K.irly  in  the  spring,  comfortable  barracks  for  the  troops  were  erected,  under  the  direction 


of  Colonel  Harvey.  They  were  upon  the  brow  and  slopes  of  a  high  hill,  on  Colouel  Har- 
vey's estate,  five  miles  from  Charlottesville.  They  cost  the  government  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  was  laid  out  into  gardens,  fenced  in  and 
planted.  General  Riedesel  spent  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  garden  seeds  for  the 
German  troops,  and  when  autumn  advanced  there  was  no  scarcity  of  provisions.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  JelTcrson,  the  location  was  extremely  healthy.'  It  being  the  universal  opinion 
that  they  woulil  remain  prisoners  there  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  officers  spent  a  great 
deal  of  mouey  in  the  erection  of  more  suitable  dwellings,  and  in  preparing  rough  land  lor 
cultivation.  They  settled  their  families  there,  built  a  theatre,  a  coflee-house,  and  a  cold 
bath  ;  and  in  general  intercourse  with  the  families  of  neighboring  gentlemen,  and  the  pur- 
suits of  music  and  literature,  their  captivity  was  made  agreeable  to  them,  and  profitabW  to 
tho  province.'  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  quiet  on  the  surface,  there  was  turbulence 
Dclow.  Captivity  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  galling.  A  large  number  de- 
serted, and  made  their  way  to  British  posts  at  the  North.  On  one  occasion  nearly  four 
hundred  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their  guards,  and  escaped.  When,  in  October,  17B0,  Gen- 
eral Leslie  with  a  strong  force  took  possession  of  Porlsmoulh,  great  uneasiness  was  observed 

'  "Or  four  ihousanil  people  {ibe  number  of  Ihe  captives)  it  ahould  be  enpecled,  sccording  to  ordinary 
eslciiltttions,  thai  one  «hould  Jle  every  day;  yet  in  Iho  space  of  near  three  months  there  have  been  but  four 
ileolhs  among  them  ;  two  infanta  unJcr  throe  weeks  olJ,  anil  two  others  by  anoplexy.  The  ofTicer*  lell  me 
(he  troops  were  nover  before  so  healthy  since  they  were  imboJieJ." — Lttltr  to  Gavtrnor  Patrick  Htury. 

'  It  can  not  be  wondered  al,  that  Mr.  JelTerson  and  other  ^riculturists  should  have  been  apposed  to 
their  removal,  when  it  was  csiimaled  (hat  fony-live  thousand  bushels  of  grain  from  the  harvest  flelda  of 
Tirjrinia  were  consumed  by  them  in  a  year,  and  that  thirty  thousand  dollars  were  circulated  weekly  in  oon- 
aeqnence  of  their  preaence. — See  JeHerson's  LiUir  to  Oovtrnor  Hinry.  Anburey,  noticing  their  departure 
from  tho  barracks,  says,  "I  am  apt  to  think  that  Colonel  Harvey,  (lie  proprietor  of  tha  estate,  will  reap 
(p-oat  advantage,  if  the  province  should  nut,  as  the  army  entirely  cleared  a  spnco  of  six  miles  in  t^rcum- 
ference  round  the  barracks." — Travtti^  ii.,  414. 
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among  the  British  troops,  and  just  fears  were  entertained  that  they  might  rise  upon  and 
overpower  their  guard,  and  join  their  countrymen  on  the  Elizabeth  River.  The  Germans 
were  less  impatient,  for  they  were  enjoying  life  better  than  at  home  ;^  yet  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  remove  the  whole  body  of  prisoners  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  Accordingly, 
the  British  were  marched  across  the  Blue  Ridge,^  at  Wood's  Gap,  and  through  the  ,  ^^^  ^^ 
Great  Valley  to  Fort  Frederick,  in  Maryland  ;'  the  Germans  followed  soon  after-  ^^sb. 
ward,  and  were  quartered  at  Winchester  (then  containing  between  three  and  four  hundred 
houses),  in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia.  Deaths,  desertion,  and  partial  exchanges  had 
now  reduced  their  numbers  to  about  twenty-one  hundred.  Afterward  they  were  removed 
to  Lancaster,  and  some  to  East  Windsor,  in  Connecticut.  In  the  course  of  1782,  they 
were  all  dispersed,  either  by  exchange  or  desertion.  A  large  number  of  the  Germans,  re- 
membering the  perfidy  of  their  rulers  at  home,  and  pleased  with  their  national  brethren  who 
were  residents  here,  remained  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  many  became  useful  citizens. 
Let  us  resume  our  journey. 

I  arose  at  daybreak,  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Petersburg. ^     The    bDee  s& 
clouds  were  broken,  and  a  keen  breeze  from  the  north  reminded  me  of  the  pres-       i^- 
ence  of  winter.     Accompanied  by  one  of  the  early  risers  of  the  town,  I  crossed  the  fine 
bridge  over  the  Appomattox,  anu  strolled  over  Archer's  Hill,  whereon  the  Americans  plant- 
ed their  cannon  and  disturbed  the  inmates  of  Bollingbrook.     The  little  village  on  that  side 

retains  its  original  name  of  Pocahunta  or  Pocahontas,  and  presents 
a  natural  curiosily  which  tradition  has  connected  with  the  mem- 
ory of  that  princess.  It  is  a  large  stone,  hollowed  like  a  bowl  by 
the  hand  of  Nature,  and  is  never  without  water  in  it,  except  in 
times  of  extreme  drought.  It  is  called  PocaJumtas's  Wash-basin  ; 
and  the  vulgar  believe  that  the  *'  dearest  daughter"  of  Powhatan 
.   .  actually  laved  her  limbs  in  its  concavity.     It  was  formerly  several 

Pocahontas's  Basin.  t    r  >  1  1  ^  ^      %    •  t 

rods  from  its  present  position  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  bridge, 
and  was  broken  in  its  removal.  Strong  cement  keeps  it  whole,  and  it  is  regarded  with 
considerable  interest  by  the  curious  visitor. 

Returning  to  Petersburg,  we  ascended  to  Bollingbrook,  and  just  as  the  sun  came  up  from 
the  distant  hills,  I  sketched  the  view  on  page  339.  At  nine  o'clock,  after  receiving  mi- 
nute directions  respecting  my  futute  route  for  a  hundred  miles,  I  took  the  reins  and  started 
for  the  Roanoke.  For  the  first  sixteen  miles,  to  the  banks  of  Stony  Brook,  the  country  is 
sandy  and  quite  level,  ancl  the  roads  were  fine.  I  crossed  that  stream  at  Dinwiddie  Court 
House,  the  capitol  of  the  county  of  that  name,  where,  a  few  days  before.  Society,  by  the  use 
of  a  sheriff  and  strong  cord,  had  strangled  William  Dandridge  Eppes,  for  the  murder  of  a 

*  I  have  mentioned,  on  page  589,  vol.  i.,  the  bargain  entered  into  by  the  British  ministry  and  some  German 
princes  for  the  furnishing  of  troops  by  the  latter  to  fight  the  Americans.  That  bargain  was  rendered  more 
heinous  by  the  methods  used  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  men.  Laborers  were  seized  in  the  fields 
and  work-shops,  and  largo  numbers  were  taken  from  the  churches  while  engaged  in  their  devotions,  and 
hurried  to  the  barracks  without  being  allowed  a  parting  embrace  with  their  families.  That  this  was  the 
method  to  be  employed  was  evidently  known  to  the  British  government  several  months  before  the  bargain 
was  consummated ;  for  0(1  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1775,  the  honest-hearted  king  wrote  as  follcm's  to 
Lord  North  :  *'  The  giving  commissions  to  German  officers  to  get  men  I  can  by  no  means  consent  to,  for  it 
in  plain  English  amounts  to  making  roe  a  kidnapper,  which  I  can  not  think  a  very  honorable  occupation.''* 
Throughout  Europe  the  whole  transaction  was  viewed  with  horror  as  a  great  crime  against  humanity. 
Frederick  the  Great  took  every  occasion  to  express  his  contempt  for  the  **  scandalous  man-traffic  of  his 
neighbors.''  It  is  said  that  whenever  any  of  those  hired  Brunswickers  and  Hessians  had  to  pass  through 
any  portion  of  his  territory,  he  claimed  to  levy  on  them  the  usual  toll  for  so  many  head  of  cattle,  since,  he 
said,  they  had  been  sold  as  such  !t 

^  Fort  Frederick  is  yet  a  well-preserved  relic  of  colonial  times.  It  is  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac,  in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  about  fi(\y  miles  below  Cumberland.  It  was  built  in  1755-6,  un- 
(Icr  the  direction  of  Governor  Sharpe.  The  material  18  stone,  and  cost  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
fort  is  quadrangular,  and  contained  barracks  sufficient  for  seven  hundred  men.  This  was  one  of  the  six 
forts  built  as  frontier  defenses  against  the  encroachments  of  the  French  and  Indians. 

*  Lord  Mahon's  Hittiorjf  ^  England,  Appendix,  vol.  rU  p«ge  xxxi.  London,  1851  t  Mahoo,  vi.  13L 
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young  man.  The  first  murder  was  sufficiently  horrid  ;  the  second  was  doubly  ao,  because 
Christian  men  and  women  and  innocent  children  saw  it  done  in  cool  blood,  and  uttered  not 
a  word  of  remonstrance  or  reprobation  !  It  had  evidently  been  a  holiday  for  the  people ; 
and  all  the  way  from  Petersburg  to  the  Meherrin,  it  was  a  stock  subject  for  convenation. 
A  dozen  times  I  was  asked  if  I  saw  "  the  hanging  ;"  and  a  dozen  times  I  shuddered  at  the 
evidence  of  the  prevailing  savagism  in  the  nineteenth  century,  even  in  the  heart  of  our 
republic.  But  the  gallows  is  toppling,  and  another  generation  will  be  amazed  at  the 
cruelty  of  their  fathers. 

From  Stony  Brook  to  the  Nottaway  River,  a  distance  of  fifleen  miles,  the  country  ii 
broken,  and  patches  of  sandy  soil  with  pine  forests,  alternated  with  red  clay,  bearing  oaks, 
chestnuts,  and  gum-trees.  Worse  roads  I  never  expect  to  travel,  for  they  would  be  im- 
passable. Oftentimes  Charley  would  sink  to  his  knees  in  the  soft  earth,  which  was  almost 
as  adhesive  as  tar.  The  country  is  sparsely  populated,  and  the  plantations  generally  bore 
evidences  of  unskillful  culture.  Although  most  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  might  be  made  very 
productive,  yet  so  wretchedly  is  it  frequently  managed  that  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  is  con- 
sidered a  good  yield  for  an  acre,  and  com  in  like  proportion.  A  large  number  of  negroes 
are  raised  in  that  section,  and  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  the  land* 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  fine  markets  of  Petersburg  and  City  Point,  averages  in  value  only 
about  five  dollars  an  acre.  Good  roads  would  increase  its  value,  but  the  spirit  of  internal 
improvement  is  very  weak  there.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  passed  the 
night  within  a  mile  of  the  Nottaway,  that  several  plantations  in  his  neighborhood  did  not 
yield  corn  and  bacon  sufficient  for  the  negroes,  and  that  one  or  two  men  or  women  were 
sold  annually  from  each  to  buy  food  for  the  others.  **  Thus,"  as  he  expressively  observed. 
'*  they  eat  each  other  up !"  Tobacco  is  the  staple  product,  yielding  from  five  hundred  to 
one  thousand  pounds  per  acre  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  manure,  it  destroys  the  vitality  of  the 
soil.  During  a  ride  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  toward  the  Roanoke,  I  saw  hundreds  of 
acres  thus  deadened  and  yellow  with  '*  poverty  grass,"  or  green  with  shrub  pines.  Many 
proprietors  are  careless  or  indolent,  and  leave  the  management  of  their  estates  to  overseers. 
These,  in  turn,  lacking  the  stimulus  of  interest,  seem  to  leave  affiiirs  in  the  hands  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  the  negroes  are  always  willing  to  trust  to  Providence.  The  consequence  is,  fitfnl 
labor,  unskillfully  applied  ;  and  the  fertile  acres  remain  half  barren  from  year  to  year.  To 
a  Northern  man  accustomed  to  pictures  of  industry  and  thrift,  directed  and  enjoyed  by  en- 
lightened workers,  these  things  appear  big  with  evil  consequences.  They  are  the  fruits  of 
the  social  system  in  the  Southern  States,  which  has  grown  reverend  with  years ;  a  system 
deprecated  by  all  sound  thinkers  there,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  districts,  as  a  barrier 
to  progress,  and  inimical  to  genuine  prosperity.  This  subject  involves  questions  proper  for 
the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  and  the  moralist  to  discuss.  They  are  irrelevant  to 
my  theme,  and  I  pass  them  by  with  this  brief  allusion,  while  resting  firmly  upon  the  hope 
that,  through  equity  and  wisdom,  a  brighter  day  is  about  to  dawn  upon  the  rich  valleys  and 
fertile  uplands  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

I  crossed  the  Nottaway  into  Brunswick  county,  at  Jones's  Bridge.  The  river  is  narrow, 
and  lying  in  a  deep  bed,  its  current  is  often  made  swift  by  rains.  Such  was  its  condition 
when  I  passed  over ;  for  rain  had  been  falling  since  midnight,  and  when  I  resumed  my 
journey,  it  was  mingled  with  snow  and  hail,  accompanied  by  a  strong  northwest  wind. 
All  day  the  storm  continued,  but  happily  for  me  I  was  riding  with  the  wind,  and  kept  dry 
beneath  my  spacious  wagon  top.  The  red  clay  roads  prevailed,  occasionally  relieved  by  a 
sandy  district  covered  with  pines,  beautified  by  an  undergrowth  of  holly  and  laurel.'      My 

*  In  many  places  between  Petersburg  and  Hillsborough,  in  North  Carolina,  I  observed  dead  trees  cover- 
ing several  acres  in  patches  throughout  the  pine  forests.  From  one  eminence  I  counted  six  of  these  patches 
in  diflferent  directions,  made  visible  by  their  yellow  foliage  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  dark  green  foresL 
I  was  told  that  they  were  killed  by  a  worm,  which  perforates  and  traverses  the  bark  in  every  direction 
I  observed  these  perforations,  appearing  like  the  wounds  of  buck  shot  in  the  bark  four  or  five  inches  apart. 
From  these,  turpentine  often  oozed  in  profusion.     These  worms  are  very  fatal  to  the  trees.     A  tree  that 
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G»'i  Bridie.  Capton  of  CoIohI  Oa*.  A  YiakM  Omtaar.  tumft  of  lbs  Rouoke  biio  CuhHb*. 

goal  wfti  Gee'i  Bridge  over  ths  Meherrin  River,  which  I  expeeled  to  reach  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  but  a  diTcrgenoe  into  a  wrong  road  for  the  ipace  of  three  or  four  miles,  de- 
layed niy  arrival  there  until  inniet.  Nor  was  delay  the  only  vexation,  for,  to  regain  the 
right  road,  I  had  to  wheel  and  face  the  driving  itorm  nntil  I  wai  thoroughly  drenched.  In 
this  condition  I  woi  obliged  to  travel  a  red  olay  road  four  mile*  after  orosiing  the  Meher 
rin,  to  obtain  lodging  for  the  night. 

Gee'i  Bridge  was  a  rickety  aflair,  and  wai  nied  only  when 
the  Meherrin,  which  is  limilar  in  volume  and  current  to  the 
Notlaway,  waa  too  much  iwoUen  to  allow  traveler!  to  ford  it. 
On  iti  Huthem  aide,  the  road  aicenda  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and,  to  make  it  paHahle,  ia  filled  with  amal]  Lowldera 
near  the  bridge,  and  loga  laid  tranaveraely  up  the  ateeper  portion. 
For  the  uio  of  thia  bridge,  the  atonei  and  loga,  the  traveler  ia 
taxed  a  '•  levy"  at  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  overseer  of  Gee'-a 
plantation.'  At  dark  I  reached  the  hoiue  of  Dr.  Crregory,  who 
entertains  strangera,  and  under  hia  comfortable  roof  I  retted,  after 
a  most  wearisome  day'a  travel  for  man  and  horse.     Tne  doctor  „    ,  „ 

>     T  >  ,  n.  ■    .      1  -  Out  BUIMI. 

was  absent,  and  I  passed  an  hour  after  supper  with  hia  over- 
seer, an  intelligent  young  roan  from  New  London,  Connectiont.  He  had  peddled  wooden 
clocks  through  that  region,  and  having  sold  many  on  credit,  be  settled  there  eight  yean 
before  to  collect  his  dues.  Ha  hired  himself  as  an  overseer,  and  there  he  yet  remained,  full 
of  faith  that  he  would  ultimately  collect  all  that  was  due  to  him.  From  him  I  obtained  a 
good  deal  of  information  respecting  the  husbandry  of  Lower  Virginia ;  the  sum  of  hia  teiti- 
mony  was,  "  The  people  leem  to  try  how  soon  they  can  wear  out  the  soil,  and  then  aban- 

The  Btorm  was  over  in  the  morning,*  and  a  cold,  bracing  air  oame  from  the  north.  ,|]^  >^ 
Ice  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  pools  by  the  road  side,  and  all  over  the  red  earth  the  '^*'- 
exhalations  were  congealed  into  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  frost-work  I  ever  beheld. 
There  were  tiny  columns  an  inch  in  height,  with  gorgeous  capitals  hke  troe-tops,  their 
branches  oloaely  intertwined.  These  gave  the  surface  the  appearance  of  a  cruat  of  anow. 
*  Art,  in  its  moat  delicate  operations,  never  wrought  any  thing  half  so  wonderful  as  that  lit- 
tle forest,  created  within  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  covering  tens  of  thousands  of  acres.  The 
road  was  wretched,  and  it  was  almost  two  hours  past  meridian  when  I  reached  St.  Tammany, 
on  the  Roanoke,  a  small  post  station  in  Mecklenburg  county,  about  eighty  miles  from  Peters- 
burg, and  about  thirty  below  the  confluence  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton.  The  Roanoke  is 
here  almost  four  hundred  yards  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  about  thirteen  feet,  and  a 
strong  current.*  I  crossed  upon  a  batean,  propelled  by  means  of  a  pole  worked  by  a  single 
■lout  negro.  When  the  stream  is  much  swollen,  three  or  four  men  are  necessary  to  man- 
age the  crail,  and  even  then  there  ia  danger.  After  ascending  the  southern  bank,  the  road 
passes  over  a  amtsb  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  then  traverses  among  gentle  hills.     Two 

his  been  fjirdled,  thongb  its  leaves  fall,  is  good  timber  tor  tbree  or  fear  yean  ;  but  a  tree  allscked  by  these 
worms  lows  all  vitality  at  once,  and  in  iwelve  or  rourteen  nooths  ii  nwteaa  for  tiniber  pnrpiieei'  It  rap- 
lilij  decays,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  I  was  infnrmed  that  in  some  instances,  where  pines  constitutsd  the 
ehief  value  of  ptantalioni,  this  blight  had  earned  ihe  owners  to  abandon  them. 

'  Mr.  Gee,  I  was  inrormed,  is  a  descendant  of  Colonel  Gee,  who  commanded  a  militia  reniment  when  the 
British  invaded  Virginia.  Hs  reaided  fcnher  down,  between  (be  Meherrin  and  the  Notlaway,  and  wan 
captured  by  Colonel  Simcoe's  cavalry  while  that  ofGcer  was  secnripg  the  fords  of  the  river  for  the  passage 
of  (jfinwallis's  army.  "  We  proceeded,"  says  Simcoe,  "with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  the  Notlaway  Rivet, 
twenly-sevcn  miles  from  Petersburg,  where  we  arrived  early  the  next  moniing.  The  bridjie  had  been  de- 
stroyed, which  was  easily  repaired,  and  Major  Armstrong  was  left  with  Ibe  infantry.  The  cavalry  went 
OD  (0  Colonel  Gee's,  a  rebel  militia  oScti,  Ho  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  secured,  and,  refusing  to 
give  his  parole,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Major  Arm.ttrong." — JoHmal,  page  207. 

*  The  Roanolce  is  formed  by  Ihe  junciioa  of  the  Dan  and  Staanlon  Rivers,  Deal  Ibe  south  bonudary  01 
Virginia,  and  flows  into  the  brad  of  Albnmarle  Sound.  It  is  navigable  la  the  faUs,  at  Halifax,  seTenlj-Ave 
miles,  for  small  vessels. 
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Cotton  Fiuldf.  Route  of  Greene's  Retreat  Journej  toward  mnaborongh.  Tobaceo  CultoroL 

miles  from  the  river  I  passed  some  fields  of  cotton  not  yet  garnered,  and  the  wool,  escaped  from 
the  bolls,  looked  like  patches  of  snow  npon  the  shrubs.  These  were  the  first  cotton  planta- 
tions I  had  seen.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  cotton  harvest  may  begin  in  Septem- 
ber, and  yet,  at  the  close  of  December,  much,  here  and  elsewhere  at  the  South,  was  in  the 
fields,  and  injured  by  exposure  to  the  taints  produced  by  rains.  Better  husbandry  seemed 
to  prevail  on  this  side  of  the  Roanoke,  and  neat  farm-houses  gave  the  country  a  pleanng  ap- 
pearance of  thrift.  I  was  now  on  one  of  the  great  routes  of  travel  from  Central  Virginia  to 
Hillsborough,  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Revoln- 
tion.  It  was  also  the  great  route  of  emigration  from  Virginia  when  the  wilderness  npon  the 
Vadkin  was  first  peopled  by  white  men.  I  had  intended  to  follow  the  track  of  Greene  and 
his  army  while  retreating  before  Cornwallis  in  the  spring  of  1781,  but  in  so  doing  I  should 
omit  other  places  of  paramount  interest.  That  track  lay  between  forty  and  fifty  miles 
northwest  of  my  route  to  Hillsborough. 

The  pine  forests  now  became  rare,  and  the  broken  country  was  diversified  by  well-cnlti- 
vated  plantations,  and  forests  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  gum,  and  a  few  catalpas.  Toward  even- 
ing I  arrived  at  Nut  Bush  Post  Office,  in  Warren  county  (formerly  a  part  of  Granville), 
a  locality  famous  in  the  annals  of  that  state  as  the  first  place  in  the  interior  where  a  revo- 
lutionary document  was  put  forth  to  arouse  the  people  to  resist  the  government.'  The 
postmaster  (John  H.  Bullock,  Esq.)  owned  a  store  and  an  extensive  tobacco  plantation  there. 
Under  his  roof  I  passed  the  night,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  cordial  hospitality,  and  was 
warmly  pressed  to  spend  several  days  with  him,  and  join  in  the  seasonable  sports  of  turkey 
and  deer  hunting  in  the  neighboring  forests.  But,  eager  to  complete  my  journey,  I  declined, 
and  the  next  morning,  notwithstanding  another  strong  northeast  gale  was  driving  a  chilling 
sleet  over  the  land,  I  left  Nut  Bush,  and  pushed  on  toward  Oxford.  The  staple  prodaction 
of  this  region  appears  to  be  tobacco ;  and  drying-houses  and  presses  composed  the  principal 
portion  of  the  outbuildings  of  the  plantations.* 

'  On  tho  sixth  of  June,  1765,  when  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  the  interior  of 
the  province,  a  paper  was  circulated  at  Nut  Bush,  entitled,  ^'  A  Serious  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
County  of  Granville,  containing  a  brief  Narrative  of  our  Deplorable  Situation  and  the  Wrongs  we  suffer,  and 
some  necessary  Hints  with  respect  to  a  Reformation."     This  paper  had  for  its  epigraph  the  following  line : 

"  SaTO  my  country,  hearaDc,  shall  be  my  last." 

The  paper  was  prepared  by  an  illiterate  man,  but  it  was  so  forcibly  and  clearly  expressed  that  it  bad  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  people. — Martin,  ii.,  197 ;  Caruthers's  Lift  of  Caldwell,  107. 

'  To  tho  Northern  reader  a  brief  general  description  of  the  tobacco  culture  may  not  be  nninterestiofp . 
The  ground  for  germinating  the  seed  is  prepared  by  first  burning  a  quantity  of  wood  over  the  space  to  be 
sown.  This  process  is  to  destroy  all  the  roots  of  plants  that  may  be  in  the  soil.  The  ashes  are  then  re* 
moved,  and  the  earth  is  thoroughly  digged  and  raked  until  it  is  like  a  bed  in  a  garden  prepared  for  seed. 
The  tobacco-seed  (which  appears  like  mustard-seed)  is  then  mixed  with  wood-ashes  and  strown  in  drills  a 
few  inches  apart.  This  is  generally  done  in  February.  When  the  plants  are  grown  two  or  three  inches 
in  height,  they  are  taken  up  and  transplanted  into  little  hillocks  in  the  fields.  This  is  done  at  about  the 
Arst  of  May.  From  that  time  the  crop  demands  unceasing  attention.  These  plants  will  grow  about  a 
foot  high  within  a  month  af^er  the  transplanting.  They  are  then  topped ;  the  suckers  and  lower  leaves 
are  pruned  off,  and  about  twice  a  week  they  are  cleaned  from  weeds  and  the  large  and  destructive  worms 
which  infest  them.  They  attain  their  full  grovrth  in  about  six  weeks  af^er  the  first  pruning,  and  begin  to 
turn  brown — an  evidence  of  ripening.  As  fast  as  they  ripen  they  are  out  and  gathered  into  the  bams  or 
drying-houses.  This  operation  commences  about  the  first  of  September.  The  plants,  after  being  oat,  are 
left  upon  the  ground  to  sweat  for  a  nifirht,  and  then  taken  to  cover.  There  they  are  hung  up  separately  to 
dry  for  four  or  five  weeks.  The  tobacco-houses  are  made  as  open  as  possible,  for  the  circulation  of  air, 
but  so  as  to  avoid  tho  rain.  When  sufficiently  dry,  the  plants  are  taken 
down  and  dampened  with  water,  to  prevent  their  crumbling.  They  are 
then  laid  upon  sticks,  and  covered  up  close  to  sweat  for  a  week  or  two 
longer.  The  top  part  of  the  plant  is  the  best,  the  bottom  the  poorest  for 
commerce.  When  thus  prepared,  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalk, 
and  pressed  hard  into  boxes  or  hogsheads  for  market. 

The  presses  used  in  the  tobacco  districts  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  is  a 
lever,  the  fulcrum  being  two  rude  upright  posts.     The  hogshead  or  box  is  Levk*  i'sKss. 

placed  near  the  posts.     The  smaller  end  of  the  lever  is  forked,  or  has  a  slot,  through  which  passes  another 
upright  stick  with  a  series  of  b^les.     Weights  are  attached  to  that  end.  and  as  it  is  gradually  brought  dowr. 
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WiUlamaburg  and  Oxfbrd.  Tar  Rirer.  Fording  Streanu.  The  Princely  Donudn  of  B(r.  Cameron. 

I  passed  through  the  little  village  of  Williamsborought  at  two  o'clock  in  the  aAernoon, 
and  arrived  at  Oxford  at  dark.  The  latter  is  a  pleasant  village  of  some  five  hundred  in- 
habitants, situated  near  the  center  of  Granville  county,  and  its  seat  of  justice.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  business  for  an  inland  town  ;  but  my  favorable  impressions,  after  an  hour's 
inspection  before  breakfast  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  were  marred  by  the  discovery 
of  relics  of  a  more  barbarous  age,  standing  upon  the  green  near  the  jail.  They  were  a  pU- 
l^ry  and  a  whipping-post,  the  first  and  only  ones  I  ever  saw.  I  was  told  by  a  resident  that 
the  more  enlightened  people  of  the  town  were  determined  to  have  them  removed,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  those  inslruments  for  degradation  no  longer  disfigure  the  pretty  little  vil- 
lage of  Oxford. 

The  morning  of  the  thirtieth>^  was  clear  and  warm,  after  a  night  of  heavy  rain. 
I  left  Oxford  early,  resolved  to  reach  Hillsborough,  thirty-six  miles  distant,  at  even- 
ing. But  the  red  clay  roads,  made  doubly  bad  by  the  rain,  impeded  my  progress,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  stop  at  the  house  of  a  Yankee  planter,  four  miles  short  of  Hillsborough.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  I  forded  several  considerable  streams,  all  of  them  much  swollen,  and  dif- 
ficult of  passage,  for  a  stranger.  The  Flat  Creek,  near  Oxford,  a  broad  and  shallow  stream, 
was  hub-deep,  and  gave  me  the  first  unpleasant  experience  of  fording.  A  few  miles  further 
on,  I  crossed  the  Tar  River,  over  a  long  and  substantial  bridge.  This  is  a  rapid  stream, 
and  now  its  muddy  and  turbulent  waters  came  rushing  like  a  mountain-torrent,  bearing 
large  quantities  of  drift-wood  in  the  midst  of  its  foam.*  Soon  after  crossing  the  Tar,  I  ford- 
ed a  small  tributary  called  the  Cat  Tail  Creek.  It  was  not  more  than  two  rods  wide,  but 
was  so  deep  that  the  water  dashed  into  my  wagon,  and  the  current  lifted  it  from  the  ground, 
for  a  moment.  The  Rnapp-of-Reeds  was  broader,  and  but  a  little  less  rapid  and  danger- 
ous ;  and  when,  at  three  o'clock,  I  crossed  the  Flat  River,  I  came  very  near  being 
**  swamped."  A  bridge  spanned  the  stream,  but  the  ground  on  either  side  is  so  flat  that, 
during  floods,  the  river  overflows  its  banks  and  expands  into  a  lake.  I  reached  the  bridge 
without  difficulty,  but,  when  leaving  it,  found  the  way  much  impeded  by  drift-wood  and 
other  substances  that  came  flowing  over  the  banks.  Charley  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
these  frequent  fordings,  and  the  masses  of  drift  alarmed  him.  While  my  wagon-hubs  were 
under  water,  and  he  was  picking  his  way  carefully  over  the  submerged  stones,  a  dark  mass 
of  weeds  and  bushes  came  floating  toward  him.  He  sheered  suddenly,  and  for  a  moment 
the  wagon  was  poised  upon  two  wheels.  I  was  saved  from  a  cold  bath  by  springing  to  the 
opposite  side,  where  my  weight  prevented  its  overturning,  and  we  were  soon  safe  upon  firm 
land.  This  was  the  last  contest  with  the  waters  for  the  day,  for  the  next  stream  (the  Lit- 
tle River)  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  a  good  distance  above  the  less  rapid  current.  Between 
the  Flat  and  the  Little  Rivers,  and  filling  the  whole  extent  of  four  miles,  was  the  immense 
plantation  of  Mr.  Cameron,  a  Scotch  gentleman.  This  plantation  extends  parallel  with  the 
rivers,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  sixty  square  miles.  It  is  well 
managed,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  other 
products  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  One  thousand  negroes  were  upon  it,  under 
the  direction  of  several  overseers.  Its  hills  are  crowned  with  fine  timber,  and  I  observed 
several  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  upon  the  slopes.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
landed  estate  in  the  Carolinas,  perhaps  in  the  Union. 


it  is  secured  by  a  strong  pin  to  the  upright  post.  The  other  and  more  eflicient  presses  have  a  wooden  or 
iron  screw  for  leverage,  like  the  cider  presses  of  the  North,  or  the  oommon  standing  presses  in  manufacto- 
ries.    These  are  more  expensive,  and  are  used  only  on  plantations  of  considerable  extent. 

The  tobacco  plant,  when  full  grown,  is  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  The  stalk  is  straight,  hairy,  and 
very  clumsy.  The  leaves  grow  alternately,  are  of  a  faded  yellowish  green,  and  are  very  large  toward  the 
lower  port  of  the  plant.  There  is  scarcely  a  vegetable  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  really  nauseous  and 
filthy  in  taste  and  the  eflects  of  use,  than  tobacco,  and  yet  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  most  fertile  acres 
of  our  country  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  noxious  weed,  which  is  good  for  none,  but  injurious  to 
many,  where  millions  of  bushels  of  nutritive  grain  might  be  raised. 

*  The  Tar  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long.  At  the  town  of  Washington,  toward  the  coa.<«t, 
it  expands,  and  is  called  Pamlico  River,  and  floi^i  into  Pamlico  Sound. 
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Night  at  a  Yankee's  Farm-houae.  Arriral  at  HHIiboroagh.  Early  SettleiDeata  ia  Morlfa  CaYoHnft. 

It  was  very  dark  when  I  reached  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Bacon  (a  farmer  from  Connecti- 
cut), four  miles  from  Hillshorough,  a  small,  neat,  and  comfortable  log-house.  Fumitoie  and 
food  were  of  the  most  humble  kind,  but  cheerful  contentment  made  the  inmates  rich.  The 
thankful  grace  at  table,  and  the  prayer  and  praise  of  family  worship  aflerward,  gaye  light  to 
that  dwelling,  where  deep  affliction  was  coming  on  apace.  A  daughter  of  fourteen  yean 
(one  of  nine  children),  who  sat  wrapped  in  a  blanket  in  the  comer  of  the  huge  fire-place, 
was  wasting  with  consumption.  She  was  a  beautiful  child,  and  her  mother  spoke  of  her 
piety,  her  tenderness,  and  sweet  affection,  until  emotion  pressed  her  lips  into  silence.  She 
was  the  picture  of  patient  sufiering. 

*'  Around  her  brow,  as  snow  drop  fair, 
The  glossy  tresses  cluster, 
Nor  pearl  nor  ornament  was  there,  , 

Save  the  meek  spirit's  luster ; 
And  faith  and  hope  beamed  in  her  eye ; 
And  angels  bowed  as  she  passed  by.*' 

Sarah  Josepha  Hale. 

Ere  this  her  body  doubtless  reposes  in  the  orchard,  by  the  side  of  that  of  her  little  brother 
who  had  gone  before. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  Leaving  Mr.  Bacon's  at  dawn,  I  rode  into  Hillsborough' 
in  time  for  breakfast  and  comfortable  quarters  at  the  Union  Hotel,  where  I  spent  the  day 
before  a  glowing  wood  fire.  On  Monday  morning  I  called  upon  the  Reverend  James  Wil- 
son, D.D.,  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  to  his  kind  courtesy  I  am  much  indebted.  He 
accompanied  me  to  places  of  interest  in  the  town,  and  gave  me  all  the  information  I  de- 
sired concerning  the  history  of  the  vicinity.  Before  noticing  these  strictly  local  matters, 
let  us  open  the  records  of  North  Carolina,  and  take  a  brief  general  view  of  the  history  of 
the  state,  from  its  settlement  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution  commenced. 

The  principal  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas  have  already  been  noticed  in  the 
introduction  to  this  work  and  in  the  account  of  the  first  eflbrts  at  settlement  in  Virginia, 
by  which  it  appears  that  to  North  Carolina  belongs  the  honor  of  having  had  the  first  En- 
glish settlement  in  America,  within  its  domain.  We  will  now  consider,  briefly,  the  progress 
of  settlement  below  the  Nansemond  and  Roanoke. 

We  have  seen  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  first  explorations  of  the  Roanoke,  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Carolina  coast  after  the  failure  of  Raleigh's  expeditions.  Notwith- 
standing a  fertile  region  was  here  open  for  the  labor  and  enterprise  of  the  English,  who  were 
rapidly  populating  Virginia  along  the  banks  of  the  Powhatan  and  other  large  streams,  yet 
no  permanent  settlement  appears  to  have  been  attempted  south  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  nntil 
nearly  fifty  years  af\er  the  building  of  Jamestown.  As  early  as  1609,  the  country  on  Nan- 
semond River,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Virginia,  had  been  settled  ;  and  in  1622,  Porey, 
then  Secretary  of  Virginia,  and  a  man  of  great  courage  and  perseverance,  penetrated  the 
country  southward  to  the  Chowan  River.*  The  kindness  of  the  natives,  and  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  the  country,  were  highly  extolled  by  Porey,  and  new  desires  for  extending  set- 
tlements southward  were  awakened.  The  vigilance  with  which  the  Spaniards  watched  the 
coast  below  Capo  Fear,  and  the  remembrance  of  their  cruelty  in  exercising  their  power  at  an 
earlier  day  against  the  French  in  Florida,  doubtless  caused  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  En- 
glish. But  persecution  during  the  administration  of  Berkeley,  at  length  drove  some  of  Vir- 
ginia's best  children  from  her  household,  and  they,  with  others  who  were  influenced  by  lower 
motives  than  a  desire  for  religious  liberty,  began  the  work  of  founding  a  new  state.  New 
England,  also,  where  persecution  was  not  a  stranger,  contributed  essential  aid  in  the  work. 

^  Hillsborough  was  laid  out  in  1759  by  W.  Childs,  and  was  first  called  Childsbarg,  in  honor  of  the  then 
Attorney  General  of  the  province.  Its  name  was  afterward  changed  to  Hillsborough,  in  compliment,  ao- 
cording  to  Martin  (ii.,  104),  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies. 

'  The  Chowan  is  formed  by  the  union  of  Nottaway,  Meherrin,  and  Blackwater  Rivers,  which  flow  fron 
Virginia  into  Albemarle  Sound,  a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke. 
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In  1630,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  for  the  whole  of  the  country  ex- 
tending from  Virginia,  louthward,  over  six  degrees  of  latitude,  to  the  rather  indefinite  bound- 
ary of  Florida,  then  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  The  region  was  named  Carolina  in 
jionor  of  the  sister  of  Charles  the  First,  of  that  name.  Heath  was  unable  to  fulfill  the  con- 
iiitions  of  his  charter,  and  it  was  forfeited  before  any  settlements  were  made.     In 

tt  March  94 

16G3,&  Charles  the  Second  granted  a  charter  to  a  company,  among  whom  were 
(leneral  George  Monk  (the  Duke  of  Albemarle),  Lord  Clarendon,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Lord 
/shley  Cooper  (afterward  Earl  of  Shaflesbury),  Lord  Berkeley,  and  his  brother  Sir  William, 
che  governor  of  Virginia.  The  region  under  this  grant  extended  from  the  thirty-sixth  de 
(;ree  to  the  River  San'Matheo  in  Florida,  now  the  St.  John's.  Ten  years  earlier  than  this, 
a  permanent  settlement  had  been  formed  upon  the  northern  banks  of  the  Chowan.  Roger 
Green,  an  energetic  man,  led  a  company  across  the  wilderness  from  the  Nansemond  to  the 
Chowan,  and  settled  near  the  present  village  of  Edenton.^  There  they  flourished ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  when  the  charter  was  granted  to  Clarendon  and  his  associates, 
a  government,  under  William  Drummond,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  was  established  over  that 
little  territory.  In  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  it  was  called  Albemarle  County  Col- 
ony, In  1662,  George  Durant  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  Neck,  which  still  bears  his 
name  ;'  and  the  following  year  George  Cathmaid  received  a  large  grant  of  land,  for  having 
settled  sixty-seven  persons  south  of  the  Roanoke.  Two  years  later,  it  being  discovered  that 
the  settlement  on  the  Chowan  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  charter,  Charles  extended 
the  boundaries  of  that  instrument,  so  as  to  include  northward  the  region  to  the  present  Vir- 
ginia line,  southward  the  whole  of  the  present  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  extending  west- 
ward, like  all  of  that  monarch's  charters,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  charters  were  lib- 
eral in  the  concession  of.  civil  privileges,  and  the  proprietors  were  permitted  to  exercise  tol- 
eration toward  non-conformists  to  the  Church  of  England,  if  it  should  be  thought  expedient. 
Great  encouragement  was  offered  to  immigrants,  from  home,  or  from  the  other  colonies,  and 
settlements  steadily  increased. 

In  1661  some  New  England  adventurers  entered  Cape  Fear  River,*  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  from  the  Indians  on  Old  Town  Creek,  about  half  way  between  Wilmington  and 
Brunswick,  and  planted  a  settlement  there.  The  Virginians  looked  upon  them  as  rivals, 
lor  the  latter  claimed  a  right  to  the  soil,  having  settled  prior  to  the  grant  to  Clarendon  and 
his  associates.  Difllculties  arose.  A  compromise  was  proposed,  but  the  New  Englanders 
were  diEsatisfied.  The  colony  did  not  prosper  ;  the  Indians  lifted  the  hatchet  against  them, 
and  in  less  than  three  years  the  settlement  was  abandoned.  Two  years  later,c  sev- 
eral planters  from  Barbadoes  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land,  thirty- two 
miles  square,  near  the  abandoned  settlement.  They  asked  of  the  proprietaries  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  purchase,  and  a  separate  charter  of  government.  All  was  not  granted,  yet  lib* 
era!  concessions  were  made.  Sir  John  Yeamans,  the  son  of  a  cavalier,  and  then  a  Barba- 
does planter,  was,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  purchasers,  appointed  their  governor.  His  juris- 
diction was  from  Capo  Fear  to  the  San  Matheo  (the  territory  now  included  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia),  and  was  called  Clarendon  county.  The  same  year  the  Barbadoes  peo- 
ple laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  It  did  not 
flourish,  and  its  site  is  now  a  subject  for  dispute. 

Settlements  now  began  to  increase  south  of  the  Roanoke ;  and  as  the  proprietors  of  Al- 
bemarle county  saw,  in  anticipation,  a  powerful  state  within  the  limits  of  their  fertile  tei  • 

*  It  is  said  that  Dunmf  s  Neck  has  the  honor  of  haviog  furnished  the  first  seed  for  the  Timothy  6rat$ 
which  is  in  fiich  high  repnte  among  farmers.  Among  the  first  settlers  was  a  Quaker  named  Timothy 
somebody,  who  observed  the  grass  growing  wild,  and  supposed  it  would  be  good  for  cultivation.  He  sent 
some  of  the  seed  to  his  friends  in  England,  who,  havinff  found  the  ffrass  to  be  valuable,  called  it  Timothy 
Grass  1  in  honor  of  their  friend  in  Carolina. — Caruthers^s  Life  of  Ciudteellj  page  63.  A  Bible  brought  from 
England  by  Durant  (and  probably  the  first  brought  into  North  Carolina)  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill. 

*  The  Cape  Fear  is  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  about  one  himdred  and  twenty-five 
miles  northwest  from  Wilmington,  and  entcia  the  Atlantic  a  little  more  than  twenty  miles  below  that  city 
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ritory,  and  dreamed  of  a  grand  American  empire,  they  took  measures  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment with  adequate  functions,  and  to  transport  into  the  New  World  the  varied  ranks 
and  aristocratic  establishments  of  Europe.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury/  the  ablest  statesman 
of  his  time,  and  John  Locke,'  the  illustrious  philosopher,  were  employed  to  frame  a  Consti- 
tution.* They  completed  their  labor  in  the  spring 
/  ^/?  y^  of  1669,*  after  exercising  great  care.     The  instru-  * 

^^7{/y\^  ^yl     /^   ment  was  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  articles, 

and  was  called  the  Fundamental  Constitutions.  These 
were  in  the  highest  degree  monarchical  in  character  and  de- 
sign. Indeed,  the  proprietors  avowed  their  design  to  *'  avoid  making  too  numerous  a  De- 
mocracy." Two  orders  of  nobility  were  to  be  instituted ;  the  higher  to  consist  of  land- 
graves or  earls,  the  lower  of  caciques  or  barons.  The  territory*  was  to  be  divided  into  coun- 
ties, each  county  containing  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres,  with  one  landgrave 
and  two  caciques,  a  number  never  to  be  increased  or  diminished.  There  were  also  to  be 
lords  of  manors,  who  like  the  nobles  were  entitled  to  hold  courts  and  exercise  judicial  func- 
tions. Persons  holding  fifty  acres  were  to  be  freeholders ;  the  tenants  held  no  political 
franchise,  and  could  never  attain  any  higher  rank.  The  four  Estates  of  Proprietors,  Earls, 
Barons,  and  Commons  were  to  sit  in  one  legislative  chamber.  The  proprietors  were  always 
to  be  eight  in  number  ;  to  possess  the  whole  judicial  power,  and  have  the  supreme  direction 
of  all  tribunals.  None  but  large  property  holders  were  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, where  the  commons  were  to  have  four  members  for  every  three  of  the  nobility.  An 
aristocratic  majority  was  thus  always  secured.  In  trials  by  jury,  the  oppressed  had  but 
little  hope,  for  the  majority  were  to  decide.  Every  religion  was  professedly  tolerated,*  yet 
the  Church  of  England  only  was  declared  to  be  orthodox,  and  the  national  religion  of  Car- 
olina.' Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Constitution  by  which  the  pro- 
prietaries proposed  to  govern  free  colonists  in  America.  It  seems  very  strange  that  minds 
like  those  of  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  should  have  committed  such  an  egregious  blunder ; 

^  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  bom  at  Winborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1621.  He  was  edacaied  at  Oxford, 
studied  law,  and  when  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  chosen  representative  for  Tewl^bury.  He  was  hos- 
tile to  Cromwell,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  For  his  services  Charles 
made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  created  him  Lord  Ashley.  In  1672  he 
was  made  Earl  of  Shaflesbory,  and  appointed  Lord  Chancellor.  He  resigned  hl^  office  within  a  year,  bat 
held  it  again  in  1679.  During  that  year  he  conferred  on  his  country  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  He  afterward  opposed  the  unconstitutional  measures  of  the  king«  and  was  twice  committed  to  the 
Tower.     He  finally  withdrew  to  Holland,  where  he  died,  January  22,  1683. 

*  John  Locke  was  born  at  Wrington,  near  Bristol,  England,  in  1632.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school.  He  studied  the  science  of  medicine  and  became  eminent,  but  he  was  more  noted  for  his  profi- 
ciency in  polite  literature.  His  health  would  not  allow  him  to  practice  the  medical  art,  and  in  1664  he 
accepted  the  secretar3'ship  to  Sir  William  Swan,  who  was  sent  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  politics  and  jurisprudence,  and  because  of  his  skill  and  knowledge  on  such  subjects, 
Shaftesbury  employed  him  to  assist  him  in  drawing  up  a  charter  for  North  Carolina.  While  at  Montpe- 
lier,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  commenced  his  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  When 
Shaftesbury  went  to  Holland,  Locke  accompanied  him.  There,  on  the  death  of  the  earl,  envy  and  malice 
persecuted  him.  He  was  accused  of  treason,  and  for  twelve  months  he  kept  himself  concealed.  He  re- 
turned to  England  after  the  Revolution  in  1688.  and  was  honored  by  government  appointments.  He  was 
a  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations  for  five  years,  when  declining  health  made  him  resign  the  office 
in  1700.     He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1704,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

*  This  document  is  supp>osed  to  be  chiefiy  the  work  of  Shai^esbury. 

*  The  territory  comprising  more  than  seven  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  Nansemond,  south,  included  the 
whole  of  the  present  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  a  good  portion 
of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  a  large  portion  of  Mexico,  and  the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower 
California. 

*  There  were  some  Quakers  in  the  Albemarle  colony,  and  when,  in  1672,  William  Edmunson  and  George 
Fox  visited  that  settlement,  many  were  added  to  that  persuasion.  Near  the  Roanoke,  in  that  region,  and 
M  the  counties  of  Orange,  Guilford,  and  Randolph,  are  the  only  settlements  of  that  sect  in  North  Carolina 
The  Quakers  were  the  first  to  organize  a  religious  government  in  that  state. 

«  BancFoO,  ii.,  136-150.  Chalmers,  517-526.  Locke's  Works,  x.,  194.  Martin,  i.,  148-150.  This 
tastruioent  is  published  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Martin's  Hittory  of  North  Caroli 
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that  men  bo  wise  and  Bagacions  should  have  attempted  such  a  solemn  farce.  Albemarle, 
the  chief  settlement,  had  only  about  fourteen  hundred  "  working  hands,"  and  the  habita- 
tions in  Carolina  were  chiefly  log  huts.  The  whole  population  was  hardly  four  thousand 
in  number.  Where  were  the  landgraves,  and  caciques,  and  lords  of  manors  to  be  found 
among  them  ?  and  where  were  mansions  for  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  ?  The  error  was 
soon  perceived,  yet  the  proprietaries  insisted  upon  commencing  the  system  with  a  view  to 
its  further  accomplishment.  But  the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing  was  adverse  to  the  feelings 
uf  the  people  ;  and,  afler  a  contest  of  twenty  years,  these  Constitutions  were  abrogated,  and 
the  people  were  allowed  to  be  governed  by  their  earlier  and  more  simple  and  appropriate 
code  under  Stevens,  the  successor  of  Drummond — a  governor  with  his  council  of  twelve,  six 
appointed  by  the  proprietaries,  and  six  chosen  by  the  Assembly ;  and  a  House  of  Delegates 
chosen  by  the  freeholders. 

While  the  contest  was  going  on  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  people,  temporary  laws 
were  established.  The  harmony  which  prevailed  before  the  magnificent  scheme  of  govern- 
ment was  proposed,  was  disturbed,  and  both  counties  were  shaken  by  internal  commotions. 
Disorders  prevailed  most  extensively  in  the  Albemarle  or  Northern  colony,  the  population 
of  which  was  far  more  numerous  than  the  Clarendon  or  Southern  colony.  Excessive  taxa- 
tion and  commercial  restrictions  occasioned  discontent,  while  the  influence  of  refugees  from 
Virginia,  the  participators  in  Bacon's  rebellion  there,  who  were  sheltered  in  Carolina,  ripened 
t  he  people  for  resistance  to  monarchical  schemes  to  enslave  or  oppress  them.  A  year  afler 
the  death  of  Bacon,  a  revolt  occurred  in  Albemarle.  Miller,  the  secretary  of  the  colony, 
acting  governor  before  Eastchurch  arrived,  and  the  collector  of  customs,  attempted  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws  against  a  vessel  from  New  England.  Led  by  John  Culpepper,  a  refugee 
from  Clarendon,  the  people  seized  Miller  and  the  public  funds,  imprisoned  him  and  six  of 
his  council,  appointed  new  magistrates  and  judges,  called  a  Parliament,  and  took  all  the 
functions  of  government  into  their  own  hands.  Thus  matters  remained  for  two  years.' 
Culpepper  went  to  England  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  people.  He  was  arrested  for  trea- 
son,«  but,  through  Shaftesbury,  he  was  acquitted,  that  statesman  justly  pleading  that 
in  Albemarle  there  had  been  no  regular  government ;  that  the  disorders  were  but  feuds  among 
the  people.  Thus  early,  that  feeble  colony  of  North  Carolina  asserted  the  same  political 
rights  for  which  our  fathers  so  successfully  contended  a  hundred  years  later. 

Seth  Sothel,  one  of  the  corporators,  an  avaricious  and  dishonest  man,  arrived  in  the  Albe- 
marle province  in  1683,  as  governor.     He  plundered  the  people,  and  prostituted  his  office  to 
purposes  of  private  gain.     According  to  Chalmers,  "  the  annals  of  delegated  authority  in- 
•  elude  no  name  so  infamous'*  as  Sothel.     The  people,  after  enduring  him  for  six  years,  seized 
him,  and  were  about  sending-  him  to  England^  to  answer  their  accusations  before  the 
proprietors,  when  he  asked  to  be  tried  by  the  Colonial  Assembly.     Such  trial  was 
granted,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  banishment  for  one  year,  and  was  forever  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  holding  the  office  of  governor.     Ho  withdrew  to  South  Carolina,  where  we 
shall  meet  him  again.     The  proprietors  acquiesced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  colonists,  and 
sent  over  Philip  Ludwell  as  their  representative, c  who,  by  wisdom  and  justice,  soon  re- 
stored  order.     He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Harvey  in  1692,  and,  two  years  later, 
Henderson  Walker  succeeded  Harvey. 

In  1695,  two  years  after  the  splendid  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Locke  and  Shafles- 
bury  were  abrogated,  and  landgraves  and  caciques,  and  lords  of  manors,  were  scattered  to 
the  winds,  John  Archdale,  a  Quaker,  and  one  of  the  proprietors,  arrived  as  governor  of  both 
Carolinas.  From  that  period  until  the  partition  of  the  provinces  in  1729,  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  their  histories,  although  governed  by  distinct  magistrates.  In  1698  the  first 
settlement  was  made  on  the  Pamlico  or  Tar  River,  the  Pamlico  Indians  having  been  near- 
ly all  destroyed  two  years  previously  by  a  pestilence.  Population  rapidly  increased  under 
the  liberal  administration  of  Archdale.  The  first  church  in  Carolina  was  built  in  Chowan 
county  in  1705,  and  religion  began  to  be  respected. 

>WilliafflMNi,i.,132. 
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The  colonists  now  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  interior.  In  1707,  a  company 
of  French  Protestants  came  from  Virginia  and  settled  in  Carolina;  and  in  1709,one  hundred 
German  families,  driven  from  their  home  on  the  Rhine  by  fierce  persecutions  and  devasta- 
ting war,  sought  a  refuge  in  the  free,  tolerant,  and  peaceful  soil  of  North  Carolina.  Already 
the  Huguenots  were  settling  in  South  Carolina,  and  were  planting  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  there.  The  French  immigrants  were  not  favorably  received  by  the  English,  and 
disputes  occurred.  Archdale  managed  with  prudence  for  a  year,  and  then  left  afiairs  in 
the  hands  of  Joseph  Blako,  afterward  governor  of  South  Carolina.  The  difficulties  between 
the  English  and  French  were  settled,  and  the  latter  were  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. The  Indians  along  the  sea-coast  were  melting  away  like  frost  in  the  sunbeams. 
The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Hatteras,  which  numbered  three  thousand  warriors  in  Raleigh's 
time,  were  reduced  to  fifteen  bowmen ;  another  tribe  had  entirely  disappeared ;  and  of  all 
the  aborigines,  but  a  small  remnant  remained.  They  had  sold  their  lands,  or  had  been 
cheated  out  of  them,  and  were  driven  back  to  the  deep  wildnerness.  Strong  drink  and 
other  vices  of  civilization  had  decimated  them,  and  their  beautiful  land,  all  the  way  to  the 
Yadkin  and  Catawba,  was  speedily  opened  to  the  almost  unopposed  encroachments  of  the 
white  man.  Yet,  before  their  power  was  utterly  broken,  the  Indians  made  an  effort  to  re- 
deem their  losses.  The  Tuscaroras  of  the  inland  region,  and  the  Corees  southward,  upon 
whom  their  countrymen  of  the  coasts  had  retreated,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  that  should 
exterminate  the  intruders.  Upon  the  scattered  German  settlements  along  the  Roanoke  and 
Pamlico  Sound,  they  fell  like  lightning  from  the  clouds.  In  one  night  one  hundred  and 
•October 2    ^^^^^  persons  perished  by  the  hatchet. »     The  savages  also  scoured  the  country  on 

1711.  Albemarle  Sound,  burning  dwellings  and  massacring  the  inhabitants  for  three 
days,  until  disabled  by  drunkenness  and  fatigue.  To  the  Southern  colony  the  people  of  Al- 
bemarle looked  for  aid.  Nor  was  it  withheld.  Captain  Barnwell,  with  six  hundred  white 
men,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  Indians  of  the  tribes  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Catawbas, 
and  Yamasees,*  as  allies,  marched  against  the  Tuscaroras, b  and,  driving  them  back 
to  their  fortified  town  near  the  Neuse,  a  httle  above  Edenton,  in  the  upper  part 
of  Craven  county,  forced  them  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  Both  parties  soon  violated  this 
treaty,  and  the  Indians  commenced  hostilities.  Colonel  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,  with 
forty  white  men,  and  eight  hundred  friendly  Indians,  arrived  in  December,  1713,  besieged 
the  savages  in  their  fort,  and  took  eight  hundred  of  them  prisoners.  The  hostile  Tuscaroras 
soon  afterward  migrated  northward,  and  joining  the  Five  Nations  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  formed  a  part  of  the  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations  in  New  York. 
In  1715  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Corees,  and  Indian  wars  ceased.  i 

From  this  period  until  1729,  when  the  two  provinces  were  surrendered  to  the  crown, 
and  were  permanently  separated,  the  colonists  enjoyed  comparative  prosperity.  The  people 
had  some  difficulties  with  the  Indians  ;  were  troubled  with  a  swarm  of  pirates  on  the  coast, 
under  Teachy  the  famous  "  Black  Beard  ;'*  and  disputed,  with  the  vehemence  of  men  de« 
termined  to  remain  free,  with  all  unwise  and  aristocratic  governors  sent  to  rule  themt  Per- 
ceiving that  the  expenses  which  had  attended  the  settlement  of  the  Carolinas  were  hardly 
productive  of  any  advantage,  the  lords  proprietors  offered  to  surrender  the  provinces  to  the 
crown.  This  was  effected, ^  and  each  proprietor  received  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  as  the  consideration  of  the  surrender.  Their  charter  had  been  in  existence  six- 
ty-six years.  The  population  of  both  provinces,  including  negroes,  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  thousand  persons,  ten  thousand  in  North  Carolina,  and  fifteen  thousand  in  South  Carolina. 
The  last  proprietary  governor  was  Sir  Richard  Everard,  successor  to  Charles  Eden. 

George  Burrington  was  the  first  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  took  his  seat  with- 
out difficulty,  in  February,  1730.'     His  first  important  act  was  to  announce  a  remission  of 

^  These  tribes,  and  others  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  numbering  abont  six  thousand  war- 
riors, soon  afterward  confederated,  with  the  design  of  exterminating  the  white  people  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
This  event  is  noticed  on  page  437. 

*  The  general  form  of  the  Colonial  government  was  not  materially  changed.     The  governor  eoold  de 
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arrears  of  quit-rent.  This  was  highly  satisfactory.  His  second,  under  instructions,  was  to 
send  a  deputation  into  the  interior  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Cherokees. 
The  first  Legislatiye  Assembly  was  convened  at  Eden  ton  in  April,  1731,*  where 
the  future  policy  of  the  royal  government  was  unfolded  by  Burrington.  The  rep-  ^ 
resentatives  of  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  its  aspect,  and  when,  in  the  king's  name, 
the  governor  demanded  of  them  a  sufficient  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  local 
government,  and  a  sufficient  salary  for  the  governor,  his  council,  and  the  officers  employed 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  they  murmured.  In  these  requisitions  they  could  not  reo- 
ognize  the  promised  advantages  of  a  change  in  ownership,  and  they  early  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  pay  very  little  attention  to  these  demands  of  the  chief  magistrate.  Three  years  aft- 
erward, commercial  restrictions,  hitherto  unknown,  increased  the  discontents  of  the  people,* 
and  the  seeds  of  revolution  were  planted  in  a  generous  soil.  The  Assembly  uttered  the  old 
complaint  of  exorbitant  fees  on  the  part  of  public  officers ;  the  governor  rejected  their  re- 
monstrance with  contempt.  The  former  refused  to  vote  a  revenue  or  to  pass  any  acts,  and 
Bent  a  complaint  to  England  of  Burrington*s  **  violence  and  tyranny  in  the  administration 
of  government."  The  Board  of  Trade  reprimanded  and  deposed  him,  and  then  appointed 
in  his  place  Gabriel  Johnston,^  late  steward  of  Lord  Wilmington,  a  prudent  and 

CI     At  b  Hot- 1734. 

cunnmg  Scotchman. 

The  new  governor  encountered  quite  as  much  trouble  as  his  predecessor.  The  Assembly 
were  refractory,  and  Johnston  attempted  to  collect  the  rents*  on  his  own  authority.  Pay- 
ment was  resisted,  and  the  Assembly  not  only  denied  the  legality  of  the  governor's  proceed- 
ings.c  but  imprisoned  the  officers  who  had  distrained  for  quit-rents.  Johnston 
made  concessions  to  the  people,  but  his  arrangements  were  rejected  by  the  home 
government,  as  yielding  too  much  to  the  popular  will.  For  nearly  ten  years  the  quarrel 
concerning  rents  continued  between  the  governor  and  the  Assembly,  and,  in  the  mean  while, 
the  salaries  of  government  officials  remained  in  arrears,  for  the  rents,  which  produced  the  sole 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  royal  officers,  were  inadequate.  The  governor  now  resorted  to 
cunning  management  as  a  last  efibrt  to  sustain  his  authority.  The  province  had  been  di- 
\nded  into  several  counties.  The  southern  counties,  lately  settled,  were  more  tractable  than 
the  northern  ones,  but  they  had  only  two  members  each  in  the  Assembly,  while  the  others 
had  five.  The  governor,  at  a  time  when  several  of  the  northern  members  were  absent, 
procured  the  passage  of  an  act,  placing  all  the  counties  upon  an  equal  footing  as  to  repre- 
sentation, and  also  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Edenton  to  Wilmington, 
a  new  town,  lately  established  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Lord  Wilmington,  Johnston's  patron.  The  six  northern  counties  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  newly-organized  Assembly  as  legal,  and  carried  their  complaint  to  En- 
gland. They  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  at  last  the  governor  procured  the  passage 
of  an  act,<l  by  which  the  expenses  of  government  were  provided  for. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Johnston  that  two  important  occurrences 

nothing  legally  withoat  the  assent  of  his  council.  With  them,  he  was  authorized  to  establish  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  hold  a  Coort  of  Error.  The  governor,  members  of  the  council,  commander  of  the  king's  ships 
in  the  province,  chief-justices,  judges  of  the  Vice-admiralty,  secretary,  and  receiver-general,  were  consti- 
tuted a  court  for  the  trial  of  pirates. 

*  The  settlers  procured  furs  from  the  Indians  with  great  facility,  and  the  manufacture  of  hats  from  this 
material  was  becoming  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  several  of  the  colonists.  They  exported  hats 
to  the  West  India  Islands,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  jealousy  of  England  was  awakened,  and  to  secure 
those  markets  for  her  home  manufieu!tures,  Parliament  forbade  the  exportation  of  hats  from  the  American 
colonies.  They  were  not  allowed  to  send  them  from  one  colony  to  another.  None  but  persons  who  had 
served  seven  years  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  were  allowed  to  make  hats,  and  no  master  was  permitted  to 
have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a  time.  The  business  was  soon  confined  within  narrow  limits,  for  se- 
vere penalties  accompanied  these  enactments.  Obstacles  were  also  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  manufacturt 
of  ropes  and  cordage  in  America,  and  other  kinds  of  business  soon  felt  the  checks  of  a  narrow  and  unjust 
commercial  policy. 

'  The  whole  soil  belonged  to  the  orown.  The  people  were  required,  by  the  governor,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  in  additkio  to  the  stipulated  rents. 
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took  place,  which,  though  separate  and  difisimilar,  tended,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  toward  a 
union  of  the  provinces  in  political  and  social  interest,  and  in  fostering  that  spirit  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  which  prevailed  in  the  South,  and  particularly  in  North  Carolina,  where 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  produced  re- 
bellion in  America.  I  allude  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Cn- 
gland  in  1745  ;  and  the  immigration  hither  of  a  large  number  of  Presbyterians  from  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  former  on  account  of  their  participation  in  the  famous  re- 
bellion of  that  year.* 

*  The  Scotch  insurrection,  known  as  The  Rebellion  of  '45,  was  in  favor  of  Charles  Edward,  the  grand- 
son of  James  II.,  who  had  been  an  exile  in  France.  Claiming  the  throne  of  England  as  his  right,  and  re- 
garding George  of  Hanover  as  a  usurper,  he  determined  to  make  an  effort  for  the  crown.  In  Jane,  1745, 
he  embarked  in  an  eighteen-gun  frigate,  and  landed  at  Borodale,  in  the  southwest  part  of  Scotland,  with  a 
few  Scotch  and  Irish  followers.  His  arras  were  chiefly  on  board  another  vessel,  which  had  been  obliged  to 
pot  back  to  France.  The  Highlanders  in  the  vicinity  arose  in  his  favor,  and  in  a  few  days  fifteen  hundred 
strong  men  surrounded  his  standard — a  piece  of  taffeta  which  he  brought  from  France.  The  Pretender  (as 
he  was  called)  marched  to  Perth,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  Scotch  lords  and  their  retainers.  With  his 
increasing  army,  he  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph,  though  the  castle  held  out  for  King  George.  All  En- 
gland trembled  with  alarm.  The  premier  (the  king  was  in  Hanover)  offered  a  reward  of  $750,000  for  the 
person  of  the  Prbtender.  From  Edinburgh  the  insurgents  marched  toward  the  border,  and  were  every 
where  successful,  until  encountered  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  where,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  1745,  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  The  jails  of  England  were  soon  filled  with  the  prisoners. 
Lords  Baknerino  and  Lovat,  and  Mr.  Radoliffe,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  were  beheaded,  the 
last  who  suffered  death,  in  that  way,  in  England.  Many  others  were  executed,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Highlanders  were  transported  to  America,  and  became  settlers  in  North  Carolina.  The  PBETXNDBa  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  field  at  Culloden.  For  almost  five  months  he  was  a  fugitive  among  the  Highlands, 
closely  scented  by  the  officers  of  government.  After  various  concealments  by  the  people,  he  escaped  to 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  in  the  character  and  disgrnise  of  Betty  Bourke,  an  Irish  servant  to  Miss  Flora  McDonald, 
daughter  of  a  Highlander.  After  several  perilous  adventures,  he  reached  the  Continent  in  September, 
1746.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1784.  His  brother,  Cardinal  York,  the  last  representative  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  died  in  1807,  and  the  family  became  extinct. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

"Carolips!  CaraUna!  HeaTcn'i  bleuiufpi  attend  hcrj 
While  ve  live  «e  vill  chcriih,  and  love,  and  derend  her ; 
Tboagh  the  icorner  may  sneer  at,  the  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearta  iwell  with  glailneai  whenever  we  naine  her. 

Tbeagh  she  enviei  not  otbera  thb  merited  glory, 

Saj,  whose  naiue  stands  the  roremosl  in  Libertj'a  atory? 

Though  too  tnie  to  herself,  e'er  to  crouch  to  opjiression. 

Who  can  jielU  lo  juat  rule  more  loyal  submiasion  ? 

Hurrah  ]  hurrah  I  the  Old  North  State  Torever  I 
Hurrah  1  hurrah  I  the  good  old  North  State !" 

William  GutroM. 

HE  aettletnent  of  the  Scotch  refugee*  at  Cron  Creek  (now  Fayetleville), 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  ii  an  impoitant  point 
to  be  observed,  in  conBidering  the  hiitory  of  the  progreu  of  free  principlei 
in  North  Carolina.  These  settlers  formed  a  nucleus  of  more  extansiTe  im- 
roigrationa  subsequently.  They  brought  with  them  the  sturdy  sentiments  of 
the  Covenantera,  and  planted  deeply  in  the  ititerior  of  that  province  the 
acorns  of  civil  freedom,  which  had  grown  to  utiyieldiog  oaks,  strong  and  defiant,  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  The  sentiment  of  loyalty,  kindred  to  that  of  patriotism,  was  an  in- 
herent principle  in  their  character,  and  this  was  first  displayed  when  Donald  M'Donald 
called  upon  his  countrymen  to  remember  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Geoi^  and  hii 
successors,  and  to  assist  the  royal  governor  in  quelling  rebellion. a  But  as  that,  re- 
bellion  assumed  the  phase  of  righteous  resistance  to  tyranny,  many  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed their  chief  to  Moore's  Creek,  under  the  banner  of  the  house  of  Hatiover,  aflerwanl 
fought  nobly  in  defense  of  the  principles  of  the  Covenanters  under  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  Other  immigrants,  allied  to  them  by  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
religious  faith,  had  already  planted  settlements  along  the  Cape  Fear  and  its  tributaries,  and 
in  the  fertile  domain  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  ;  and  in  those  isolated  regions,  far 
removed  from  the  petty  tyrannies  of  royal  instruments,  they  inhaled  the  life  of  freedom  from 
the  pure  mountain  air,  and  learned  Icwons  of  indepeudence  from  the  work*  and  creatures  of 
God  around  them.  These  were  chiefly  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  commonly 
called  Scotch-Irish,  oi  the  descendants  of  that  people  already  in  Virginia.  Their  principles 
boro  the  same  fruit  in  Carolina,  as  in  Ulster  two  t^ntaries  earlier ;  and  long  beforo  the 
Stamp  Act  aroused  the  Northern  colonies  to  resistance,  the  people  of  Granville,  Orange, 
Mecklenburg  and  vicinity,  had  boldly  told  the  governor  upon  the  coast  that  he  must  not  ex- 
pect subservience  to  unjust  laws  upon  the  banks  of  the  riven  in  the  upper  country.'  There 
was  another  class  of  emigrants  whose  religious  principles  tended  to  civil  freedom.  These 
were  the  Unitas  Fratrutn — the  Moravians — who  planted  scttlemeati  in  North  Carolina 
ia  the  middle  of  the  last  century.t>  These,  with  other  German  Proteatantt,  were  ^ 
firraly  attached,  from  the  commencement,  to  the  principles  which  gave  vitality  to  our 

'  In  the  npper  part  of  the  state,  in  the  vioinity  of  the  route  traversed  by  the  armiei  ofCornwaUi*  and 
Greene  during  the  memorable  retreat  of  lbs  latter,  there  were  shove  twenty  organixed  churcbea,  with 
larfte  congregatJooa,  and  a  great  many  preaching  placei.  All  of  these  nongregatlona,  where  the  prineiplei 
of  the  Gospel  independeDoe  had  been  railhrully  preached  by  M'Aden,  Patillo,  Caldwell,  M'Corkla,  Hall, 
Craighead,  Baloh,  M'Caule,  Alexander,  and  Richardson,  were  lamotu  daring  the  itniggle  of  the  Revoln- 
tion,  for  skirmishei,  battlea,  loss  of  libiarles,  personal  prowess,  indiridoal  courage,  and  heroic  women,  la 
no  pan  of  our  republic  was  purer  palriotiaro  displayed, than  thera- 
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Declaration  of  Independence  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterward.'  We  will  not  atop  to  ex- 
amine the  philosophy  of  religious  influence  in  the  formation  of  our  civil  government.  It  » 
a  broad  and  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  but  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work ;  yet  ao  deeply 
are  the  principles  of  the  various  phases  of  Protestantism — ^the  Puritans,  the  Scotch-Irish,* 
and  the  Huguenots — impressed  upon  the  Constitutions  of  every  state  in  our  union,  that  we 
must  not,  we  can  not,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  superstructure  of  our  laws  and 
government  has  for  its  basis  the  broad  postulate  of  religious  freedom  asserted  by  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Covenanters— freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  belief — ^freedom  op 

ACTION  ACCORDING   TO  FAITH ^FREEDOM   TO  CHOOSE  TEACHERS  AND  RULERS  IN  ChDBCH  AlfP 

State. 

Two  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Highlanders  under  the  general  directioa  of  Neil 
M'Neil,  the  first  printing-press  was  brought  into  the  province,  from  Virginia,  by  James  Da- 
vis, and  set  up  at  Newbem.*^  This  was  an  important  event  in  the  political  history 
of  the  province.  Hitherto  the  laws  had  been  in  manuscript,  and  it  waa  difficult  for 
the  people  to  obtain  knowledge,  even  of  the  most  essential  enactments.  In  the  course  of 
1751,  the  printing  of  the  first  revisal  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  was  accomplished,  and  by 
the  multiplication  of  copies,  the  people  generally  became  acquainted  with  the  laws,  and 
learned  their  rights  and  duties.  It  was  not  until  1764  that  a  periodical  paper  was.  pub- 
lished in  North  Carolina,  and  then  the  want  of  good  postal  arrangements,  and,  indeed,  the 
character  of  the  paper  itself,  made  it  of  little  service  as  a  messenger  with  news.  The  same 
year  another  paper  was  commenced,  much  superior  in  its  character,  and  from  that  time  the 
influence  of  the  press  and  popular  education  began  to  bo  felt  in  that  state.' 

In  expectation  of  hostilities  between  the  French  and  English  in  America,  all  of  the  col- 
onies turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  defenses,  and  pecuniary  resources.  Magazine! 
were  established  in  the  different  counties  of  North  Carolina,  two  or  three  forts  were  erected, 
and  emissions  of  bills  of  credit  were  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  When  hostilities  com- 
menced, and  Grovemor  Dinwiddie  asked  the  other  colonies  to  assist  in  driving  the  French 
b  Mareh.  ^^™  ^^®  Ohio,  North  Carolina  was  the  only  one  that  responded  promptly,  by  voting 
1754.      a  regiment  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,b  and  an  emission  of  paper  money  whet»- 

^  The  Moravians  purchased  a  tract  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  between  the  Dan  and  the  Yadkin 
Rivers,  about  ten  miles  eastward  of  the  Gold  Mountain.  They  gave  to  their  domain  the  name  of  WaekonHy 
the  title  of  an  estate  belonging  to  Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Austria. — See  Martin,  ii.,  57.  Much  earlier  than 
this  (1709),  a  colony  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  under  Baron  De  Graffenreidt,  settled  on  the  Nense  and  Ca|ie 
Fear  Rivers.  .They  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  New  Berne  (at  present  Newbern),  after  Berne,  in  Swit>* 
erland. 

'  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  forced  the  people  of  Ireland  to  accept  the  rituals  of  the  Reformed  Chnreh. 
Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  reaped  the  abundant  fruit  of  trouble  brought  forth  by 
the  discontents  of  the  Irish  people.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
James  the  First,  in  the  piovince  of  Ulster,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  nearly  six  conntiea, 
embracing  half  a  million  of  acres,  became  the  property  of  the  king,  by  confiscation.  Thither  James  atnt 
Protestant  colonies  from  England  and  Scotland  (chiefly  from  the  latter),  hoping  thereby  to  fix  the  prinoi* 
pies  of  the  reformation  there,  and  thus  to  subdue  the  turbulence  of  the  people.  The  Scotch  settlers  retain- 
ed the  characteristic  traits  of  their  native  stock,  but  were  somewhat  molded  by  surrounding  influences. 
They  continued  to  call  themselves  Scotch,  and,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  natives  of  Scotland,  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Scotch-IrUh,  From  the  beginning  they  were  Republicans.  They  demanded,  and  ex- 
ercised the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  ministers  and  spiritual  directors,  in  opposition  to  all  efforts  of 
the  hierarchy  of  England  to  make  the  choice  and  support  of  their  clergy  a  state  concern.  From  the  de- 
scendants of  these  early  Republicans  came  the  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  who  settled  in  the  interior  of  North 
Carolina. — See  Hittory  of  Religiota  PrincipUe  and  Evente  in  Ultter  Province. 

3  The  first  periodical  paper,  called  The  North  Carolina  Magazine^  or  Universal  InteUigeneer,  was  pob- 
lished  by  Davis,  at  Newbern,  on  a  demi  sheet,  in  quarto  pages.  It  was  filled  with  long  extracts  from  the 
works  of  theological  writers,  or  selections  from  British  magazines.  The  second  newspaper  was  called  tbe 
North  Carolina  Gazette  and  Weekly  Poet  Boy.  It  was  printed  at  Wilmington,  by  Andrew  Stewart,  a 
Scotchman,  and  contained  intelligence  of  current  events.  The  first  number  was  published  in  September, 
1764.  The  Assembly  that  year  passed  an  act  for  the  erection  of  a  school-honse  at  Newbern;  tbe  first 
legislative  movement  in  the  province  in  favor  of  popular  education.  The  Cape  Fear  Menmry  was  estab- 
lished by  Adam  Boyd,  in  October,  1767.  Boyd  was  a  zealous  patriot,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  of  Wilmington. 
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wilh  to  pay  them.  Thii  movraaent  wai  made  at  the  inttigation  of  Governor  Rowas. 
ThcM  tioop*  marched  to  Virginia  under  Colonel  Jamee  Iimba,  of  Hanover  ;  but  by  the  time 
they  reached  Winchester,  the  appropriation  (or  their  pay  being  exhautted,  they  were  dii> 
bwided,  and  only  a  few  of  them  followed  Washington  toward  the  Honongahela. 

The  following  year,*  North  Carolina  voted  forty  thouiand  dollan  as  further  aid 
toward  "  repelling  the  encroachmenta  of  the  French."  Arthur  Dobba,  an  aged  Irieh- 
raan  of  "  eminent  abilities,"  wa>  then  governor,  but  hig  uaefulneu  wai  impaired  by  attempt- 
ing to  exercise  undue  authority,  and  io  too  freely  beBtowing  offices  upon  his  rolativea  and 
countrymen.  Ho  was  a  thorough  ariitocrat,  but  hii  feelinga  became  much  softened  by  sur> 
rounding  democratic  influences,  and  he  held  the  office  until  succeeded  by  William  Tryon, 
in  1766.  Dobbs  attended  the  meeting  of  colonial  governors  convened  at  Alexandria  by 
Braddock,  in  April,  1755.  Impresacd  with  the  importance  of  frontier  defenses  against  the 
Indians,  bo  recommended  the  erection  of  forts  on  the  Yadkin.  Governor  Glenn,  of  South 
Carolina,  at  the  same  time  caused  forta  to  be  erected  on  the  borders  of  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try along  the  Savannah  River.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  Indian  hostilities,  and  a 
sort  of  "  anti-rent"  outbreak,'  nothing  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  province  from  that 
period,  until  two  or  three  years  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  in  1763. 

The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  produced  great  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind  in  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  in  the  other  provinces.  Already  the  extortions  of  public  officers  in  the 
exaction  of  fees  for  legal  services  had  greatly  irritated  the  people,  and  they  regarded  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Stamp  Act  as  a  more  gigantic  scheme  for  legal  plunder.  The  Grst  pub- 
lished murmurs,  aa  we  have  seen,  wai  at  Nut  Bush''  (see  page  350),  then  in  Gran-  kj^ng 
ville  county.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Kdenton,  Newbern,  and  ^^^ 
Wilmington,  assembled  in  their  respective  towns,  and  asserted  their  hearty  concurrence  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  people  of  the  Northern  colonies  unfavorable  to  the  Stamp 
Act.  During  the  summer  and  autumn,  denunciations  of  the  measure  were  boldly  expressed 
at  public  meetings,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  Tryon,  the  lieutenant  governor.     Tryon 

had  been  acting  governor 
and  commander  -  in  -  chief 
of  the  province  from  the 
^.^  death  of  Governor  Dobbs, 

i^\y  on  the  first  of  April  of 

that  year,  and  now  be- 
gan his  career  of  misrule 
in  America.    He  was  ap- 
pointed governor  toward 
^^<^:/>     the    clow    of  the    year. 
t/y^^-Xt*^     This  waa  the  same  Try- 
aui  UD  aioniTOM  DF  T»Toii."  oo,  aftcrward  governor  of 

'  The  oDibreak  allndei)  to  ii  kaovrn  as  Ihi  Enfiild  Rial.  Ii  oconrred  in  I7S9.  ExtortioQ  had  beeoma 
rifeinevery  depsrunear  of  govemmcDt.  Depuij^-uuveyorm,  eniiy-t^wt,  onJ  other  officers  of  Jnfiirior  grade, 
bscame  Bdepti  ia  the  chiaansiy  of  Ihoir  luperiore.  The  people  flndiog  their  oompiainli  onavalliDg,  bdiI 
thai  Corbin,  vho  had  the  chief  direcliou  of  the  land-office,  was  inoreuing  his  fecB  withoot  aelharily,  re- 
solved to  redress  their  grievknces  lhenueU«i.  Poaiteen  wsll-mounttd  raea  ctomkI  the  Chcnwi,  a  few 
miles  aboie  Edenton,  by  nif^ht,  seized  Carbin,  took  him  to  Enfield,  and  kepi  him  there  entll  he  gave  a  bnad 
in  forlj  thausand  dollan,  with  eight  aaretlei,  that  he  woald  produce  his  books  within  Ihres  weeks  and  re- 
tarn  all  his  illegal  fees.  Ai  soon  as  released,  he  commearei]  saiti  ■gaingt  foar  of  the  men  who  seiied  him, 
and  ihey  were  Dommittsd  (o  EnBeld  jail.  The  next  day  an  armed  p«se  cut  down  the  prison  doora,  and 
ralcoKed  Ihcm.     Coibin  irai  obliged  Io  disconlioue  his  initi  and  pay  the  coets. 

In  Mecklenburg  count;,  in  May,  1765,  a  number  of  people,  with  (heir  faces  blackened,  foroibly  oompelled 
John  Frobock,  a  larrejor,  to  leave  the  lands  of  George  A.  Selvyo,  who  possoaud  large  traoU  in  that 
eoaaiy,  and  who  hod  sent  him  there  to  saney  them. 

■  William  Tryon  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  edncatod  to  the  proTesnon  ofa  soldier.  He  wssaa  of. 
fiosr  in  the  British  service.  He  married  Mil*  Wake,  a  ralativa  of  the  Earl  of  Hillaborongh,  leoretaiy  br 
iba  oolooiea.    Thns  eonaeoicd,  be  was  a  lavorita  cf  govamnient,  and  was  anointed  liaoteaanl  goramsr  «t 
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New  YotIc,  whom  wa  have  already  met  at  the  conflagrations  of  Danbury.  Continpntal  VU- 
lage,  and  olhei  places.  HaugKty,  innately  cruel,  Tond  of  *bow,  obsequious  whon  wiabin; 
favors,  and  tyrannical  when  independent,  he  was  entirely  incompetent  to  govern  ■  peopl« 
like  the  free,  outspoken  eolonists  of  the  Upper  Carolinu.  Fearing  a  general  expreasimi  af 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  through  their  representatives,  on  the  subject  of  the  odioua  act, 
Tryon  issued  a  proclamation  in  October^  proroguing  the  Assembly,  which  was  ta 
"'  meet  oo  the  thirtieth  of  November,  until  the  following  Marcb.  This  act  incurred 
the  indignation  of  the  people  ;  and  when,  early  in  January,  the  sloop  of  war  Diligence  ar> 
riveil  in  Cape  Fear  River,  having  stamps  on  board  for  the  use  of  the  province,  the  militia 
of  New  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  under  Colonels  Ashe  and  Waddoll,  marched  to  the  villagv 
of  Brunswick,'  and  notified  the  commander  of  their  determination  to  resist  the  landing  of 
the  stamps.  Earlier  than  this,  Colonel  Ashe,  who  was  the  speaker  of  the  Lower  Houae,  bad 
informed  Tryon  that  the  law  would  be  resisted  to  the  last.  Tryon  had  issued  bis  proo. 
,  .  lBmaiioa,<>  directing  the  stamp  distributors  to  make  application  for  them,  but  the 
1166.  people  were  too  vigilant  to  allow  these  oflicials  to  approach  the  vessel.  Taking  one 
of  the  boats  of  the  Diligence,  and  leaviog'a  small  party  to  watch  the  movementa  of  tho 

(J^^^A '  £f^^^  E!lr3 

ir  mington.    Har 

ing  placed  a  flag  in  the  boat,  they  hoisted  it  upon  a  cart,  and  with  the  mayor  (Mosei  John 
De  Rosset,  Esq.)  aod  principal  inhabitants,  paraded  it  through  the  streets.  At  night  th« 
town  was  illuminated,  aod  the  next  day  a  great  concourse  of  people,  headed  by  Colonal 


North  Carollnik,  in  1765.     On  Ihe  ilestb  of  Governor  Dobbs,  ho  Gucceeded  him  in  office,  and  exercised  iti 
rcDCtions  unliJ  called  lo  SU  Ibe  Esme  office  in  New  York,  in  ITTl.      Tbe  history  of  his  adniinistratloo  in 
North  C&rolins  is  a  record  of  extortion,  folly,  &nd  crime.      Durin);  bis  idministrBlioo  ia  New  York,  tba 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  he  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  that  state,  though  nominallj  succeeded  in  office 
iu  ITfiO  bj  General  Robertson,  when  he  returned  to  England.     Hia  property  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
New  York  was  confiscated.     The  public  acts  of  Governor  Tryoc,  while  in  America,  are  recorded  opoa  vm- 
rioas  pages  of  these  volumes.      The  seal  and  signature  on  the  preceding  page  are  referred  to  on  page  3S4. 
'  The  village  of  Brunswick,  once  a  flourishing  town,  but  now  a  desolation,  wa*  situated  upon  a  sandy 
plain  on  Ihe  western  side  of  the  Cape  Fear,  on  New  Inlet,  in  full  view  of  the  sea,  flileen  miles  below  Wil- 
mington.   It  enjoyed  considerable  eommerce  ;  but  Wilmington,  more  eligibly  situated,  became  first  its  lival, 
aod  then  its  grave-digger.     Little  now  remains  to  denote  tba 
former  existence  of  population  there,  but  the  grand  old  wall* 
of  "St.  Philip's  Church,  of  Brunswick,"  which  was  doohilea* 
tbe  finest  sacred  edifice  in  the  proviaae  at  the  time  of  its  eree- 
tion,  aboni  one  hundred  year*  ago.     I  am  indebted  lo  Fred- 
erick Eidder,  Elsq.,  of  Boston,  who  visited  the  ruin*  in  ISjl, 
for  the  accompanying  drawing  and  general  description  of  tbe 
present  appearance  of  the  church.     It  is  situated  wiibia  ■ 
thick  grove  of  trees,  chieflj  pines,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  river  bank,  and  its  massive  walls,  built  lA  large  Ea> 
Clish  bricks,  seem  to  have  been  but  little  efTected  by  time. 
They  exhibit  "honornble  scars"  made  by  oannon-ball*  harlad 
from  British  ships  in  the  Cape  Fear  to  cover  the  landing  of 
Cornwall  is,  when,  in  Ihe  spring  of  1776,  he  desolated  the  plan- 
RDtMs  or  St.Phii,if-*  Chvsoh.  lation  of  Colonel  Robert  Howe,  and  other  Whig*  in  the  neigh- 

borhood <^  thai  patriot's  estate.  The  edifice  i*  seventy-five  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  (tfty-Toor 
feeC  in  width.  The  walls  are  about  three  foet  in  thickness,  and  average  about  twenty-eight  feet  in  height. 
The  roof,  floor,  aod  windows  have  long  sinoe  perished;  and  where  the  pulpit  stood,  upon  its  eastern  end,  ■ 
vigorous  cedar  spreads  it*  brancbes.  Nine  of  thew  green  trees  are  within  it*  walls,  ami  give  peculiar 
picluresqaeness  to  the  scene.  On  the  top  of  the  wall*  is  QnDrisbing  *hrubber7,  Ihs  product  oT  seeds  pUoted 
bj  the  winds  and  the  birds.  Around  the  church  are  strewn  the  graves  of  many  of  Ihe  early  settlera,  tbe 
Dames  of  some  of  wbon  live  in  the  annal*  of  the  state.  The  view  here  given  is  from  the  east.  About  a 
quartar  ufa  mile  northeast  from  ihe  church,  ere  remains  of  the  residence  of  Governor  Tryon  at  the  time  o( 
tbe  Stamp  Aet  exoitement. 
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BMign«tion  of  the  l^mington  Stamp  Master         Uopopakrity  of  TiyoD.     '    Difcontonta  in  the  latsrior.         **  Regnlatort.*' 

Ashe,  proceeded  to  the  governor*B  house  and  demanded  James  Houston,  the  stamp  master. 
Houston  appeared,  and  going  to  the  market-place,  he  voluntarily  took  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  populace,  satisfied  with  their  triumph,  gave  three 
cheers,  conducted  him  back  to  the  governor's  house,  and  then  dispersed. 

Try  on  was  alarmed  at  this  demonstration  of  the  popular  temper,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
eiliate  the  militia  of  New  Hanover,  at  a  general  muster,  by  treating  them  to  a  barbacued 
ox  and  a  few  barrels  of  beer.*  The  insulted  people  cast  the  ox  into  the  river, 
poured  the  beer  upon  the  ground,  and  mocked  the  governor.  The  officers  of  the  ^  "* 
Diligence  espoused  the  cause  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  a  general  fight  ensued.  The  riot 
continued  several  days,  and  during  the  excitement  one  man  was  killed.*  The  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed  shortly  afterward,  and  the  province  became  comparatively  tranquil. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  rebellion  had  been  ripening 
among  the  people  in  the  western  counties.     The  rapacity  of  public  officers,  and  the  corrupt 
character  of  ministers  of  justice,  weighed  heavily  upon  the  property  and  spirits  of  the  people. 
The  most  prominent  evils  complained  of  were  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Superior  Courts,  whereby  those  courts  had  become  instruments  of  oppression  ;  and  oppressive 
taxes  exacted  by  the  sherifis,  and  the  outrages  committed  by  those  officers  when  their  au- 
thority was  questioned  in  the  least.     These  evils  every  where  existed,  and  every  petition 
of  the  people  (who  began  to  assemble  for  consultation)  for  redress  appeared  to  be  answered 
by  increased  extortions.     At  length  the  inhabitants  resolved  to  form  a  league,  take  power 
into  their  own  hands,  and  regulate  matters.'     Herman  Husband,  **  one  of  those  independ- 
ent Quakers  who  was  taught  in  the  honest  school  of  William  Penn,  and  refused  to  pull  off 
his  hat  and  bow  before  the  minions  of  despotism,'"  a  man  of  grave  deportment,  superior 
mind,  and  of  great  influence,*  but  evidently  without  education,*  drew  up  a  written  complaint. 
It  was  carried  to  Hillsborough,  during  ihe  sitting  of  the  court,^  by  a  number  of 
firm  men,  who  requested  the  clerk  to  read  it  aloud.     The  preamble  asserted  that 
**  The  Sons  of  Liberty  would  withstand  the  Lords  in  Parliament,"  and  it  set  forth  that  evils 
of  great  magnitude  existed.     It  recommended  a  general  meeting  of  delegates,  appointed  by 
each  militia  company  in  Orange  county,  to  be  held  at  some  suitable  place,  where  there  teas 
no  HqvLor^  to  *' judiciously  inquire  whether  the  freemen  of  this  county  labor  under  any  abuse 
of  power,"  &;c.,  &c.     The  proposition  being  considered  reasonable,  a  meeting  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  held  at  Maddock's  Mills,  on  the  Eno,  two  or  three  miles  west  of  Hillsborough. 
The  meeting  was  held  on  the  tenth,^  but  not  many  delegates  attended.     They 
discussed  various  topics  fairly  and  dispassionately.     Another  meeting  was  held  on 
the  fourth  of  April  following,^  at  the  same  place,  and  the  resolutions  passed  at  that 
time  were  almost  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  independence  of  the  civil  power  of  the 
state.     From  that  time  The  Regulation  was  a  permanent  and  powerful  body.* 

'  Martin,  210-12.  The  roan  who  was  killed  was  Thomas  Whiteoharst,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Tryon.  He 
fell  in  a  duel  with  Simpson,  master  of  the  sloop  of  war  Viptr^  who  took  the  side  of  the  colonists.  Simpson 
was  tried  for  murder  and  acquitted.  Tryon  charged  Chief-justice  Berry  with  partiality,  and  severely  rep- 
rimanded him.  The  judge  was  very  sensitive,  and,  under  the  impression  that  he  vras  to  be  suspended  from 
office,  committed  suicide  in  the  most  horrible  manner. 

*  Those  who  associated  for  the  purpose  assumed  the  name  of  Rkoulatobs,  and  the  confederacy  was 
called  Thk  Rkgulation.  '  North  Carolina  Wttkly  Timei,  *  Caruthers,  120. 

*  The  deficiency  in  Husband^s  education,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  proper  oonstmction  of  language,  is 
evinced  in  a  pamphlet  prepared  chiefly  by  himself,  entitled  **  An  Impartial  Relation  of  the  first  Rise  and 
Cause  of  recent  diflerences  in  Public  Affairs,''  which  was  printed  for  the  "compiler"  in  1770.  The  only 
copy  of  this  rare  and  curious  pamphlet  which  I  have  seen  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Reverend  Francis 
Hawks,  D.D.,  L.  L.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 

'  These  resolutions  were  drawn  by  Herman  Husband.  The  signers  agreed  to  form  an  association  to 
regulate  public  affairs  in  Orange  countj.  They  resolved  to  pay  no  more  taxes  until  satisfied  that  they 
were  legal ;  to  pay  officers  no  more  fees  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  required,  unless  forced  to,  and 
then  to  show  open  resentment ;  to  be  cautious  in  the  selection  of  representatives,  and  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernor, council,  king,  and  Parliament  for  a  redress  of  grievances ;  to  keep  up  a  continual  correspondence 
with  each  other ;  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses ;  all  diff*erenoe8  in  judgment  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole 
RsouLATioif,  the  judgment  of  the  majority  to  be  final ;  and  closed  by  a  solemn  oath  or  afikmatioo  to  "  ttaui 
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It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  pride  and  folly  of  Governor  Tryon  led  him  to  make  a 
demand  upon  the  A&Geuibly  for  an  appropriation  of  twenty-fiTe  tbouiand  doUan  for  the  pur- 
{>OBe  ofbuitding  a  palace  at  Newborn  "suitable  for  the  lesidence  of  a  royal  governor."  To 
obtain  this  appropriation,  Lady  Trj'on,  and  her  sister  Esther  Wake,'  both  beautifal  and  ac- 
complished women,  used  all  the  blandishments  of  their  charms  and  society  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  buTgesses.  Lady  Tiyon  gave  princely  dinners  and  balls,  and  the  governor 
linally  succeeded  in  obtaining,  not  only  the  first  appropriation  asked,  but  another  of  filly 
thousand  dollars,  to  complete  the  edifice.      It  was  pronounced  the  most  magnificent  struc- 


Fboitt  Viiw  or  Titoi 


true  and  faithfiil  to  this  cause,  unlil  we  bring  thbgs  to  a  true  Ttgalalion."     These  Rboulatob*  were  also 

styled  "  Sons  of  Liberty." 

'  Wake  cuunty  vaa  ao  Daincd  in  honor  of  this  accomplished  ladj.  Afterward,  when  party  lesl  changed 
the  name  of  Tryon  county,  and  it  was  proposed  lo  alter  thai  of  Wake  also,  the  gallaal^  of  the  Aisembly 
overruled  their  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  governor  and  his  family,  Bail  ihe  name  was  retained. 

'  This  picture  of  the  palate  I  made  from  the  original  drawings  of  ihe  plan  and  elevation,  by  John  Hawks, 
Esq.,  the  archileet.  These  drawings,  with  others  of  minor  details,  such  as  seetions  of  the  drawing-room, 
chimney-breasts  for  the  council- chamber  and  dining-hall,  sewers,  &c.,  are  in  Ihe  present  possession  of  a 
fjrandson  of  the  architect,  Ihe  Reverend  Francis  L.  Hawks,  B.D.,  L.L.D.,  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  their  use.  With  the  drawings  is  the  preliminary 
contract  entered  into  by  the  governor  and  the  architect,  which  bears  the  private  seal  of  Trj'On  aod  the  sig- 
natures of  the  parlies,  from  which  I  made  the  fao  simile  printed  upon  page  36!.  The  contract  is  doled 
Janntiry  9lh,  1767,  and  epeciflos  that  the  main  building  should  be  of  brick,  eighty-seven  feel  front,  fif^- 
itine  feci  deep,  and  two  stories  in  height,  with  suitable  buildings  for  olfices,  &c.,  and  was  to  be  conlpleted 
by  the  flisl  day  of  October,  ITTO.  For  bis  services,  Mr.  Hawks  was  lo  receive  aa  annual  salary  of  "three 
hundred  pounds  proclamation  money." 

The  view  here  given  was  the  north  front,  toward  the  town.  The  center  edifice  was  the  palaCB.  The 
building  on  the  right  was  the  secretary's  ollice  and  the  laundry ;  (bat  upon  the  left  was  the  kitchen  and 
servant's  hall.  These  wore  connected  with  Ihe  palace  by  a  curviform  colonnade,  of  five  colnmns  each,  and 
covered.  Between  these  buildings,  in  front  of  the  palace,  was  a  handsome  court.  The  rear  of  the  build- 
ing was  finished  in  the  style  of  the  Mansion-House  in  London. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  was  elegantly  flnished,  "Upon  entering  the  Street  door,"  says  Ebeneier 
Hazzard,  in  bis  journal  for  1777,  when  he  visited  it,  "you  enter  a  hall  in  which  are  four  niches  for  statues." 
The  chimney-breasts  for  the  council -chamber,  dining-hall,  and  drawing-room,  and  the  cornices  of  these 
rooms,  were  of  while  marble.  The  cbimney-breasl  of  the  council-chamber  was  the  most  elaborate,  being 
ornamented  by  two  Ionic  columns  below,  and  four  columns,  with  composite  capitals,  above,  with  beautiful 
enta.blalnre,  architrave,  and  frieae.*      Over  the  inner  door  of  the  enlrance-ha" 
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tare  in  America.     The  pride  of  the  goyernor  and  his  family  was  gratified  ;  the  people,  upon 
whom  the  expense  was  laid,  were  highly  indignant. 

The  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  were  now  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  conviction  that 
both  the  local  and  the  imperial  government,  were  practically  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  colonists.  The  taxes  hitherto  were  very  burdensome  ;  now  the  cost  of  the  palace,  and 
an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  running  the  dividing  line  between  their  province 
and  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Cherokees,  made  them  insupportable.^  The  rapacity  of 
public  officers  appeared  to  increase,  and  the  people  saw  no  prospect  of  relief  Current  his- 
tory reports  that,  among  the  most  obnoxious  men,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  grown  rich  by 
extortionate  fees,*  was  Edmund  Fanning,  a  lawyer  of  ability.  He  was  regarded  as  a  co- 
worker with  the  government ;  haughty  in  demeanor,  and  if  common  report  spoke  truth,  was 
immoral.  The  people,  excited  by  their  leaders,  detested  him,  and  avoided  no  occasion  to 
express  their  displeasure.  His  first  open  rupture  with  the  Regulators  was  in  the  spring  of 
1 7  6  8 .  &  Tr}'on  issued  a  proclamation,  half  menacing  and  half  persuasive,  evidently 
intended  to  awe  the  Regulation  and  persuade  the  other  inhabitants  to  avoid  that 
association.  He  sent  his  secretary,  David  Edwards,  to  co-operate  with  Fanning  in  giving 
force  to  the  proclamation  among  the  people.  They  directed  the  sheriff  to  appoint  a  meet- 
ing of  the  vestry-men  of  the  parishes  and  the  leading  Regulators,  to  consult  upon  the  pub- 
lic good  and  settle  all  difierences.  Fair  promises  dispelled  the  suspicions  of  the  Regulators, 
and  their  vigilance  slumbered  while  awaiting  the  day  of  meeting.  ^  They  were  b  May  so. 
not  yet  fully  acquainted  with  the  falsity  of  their  governor,  or  they  would  never  ^7^* 
have  heeded  the  fair  words  of  his  proclamation.  They  were  soon  assured  of  the  hollowness 
of  his  professions  ;  for,  while  they  were  preparing,  in  good  faith,  to  meet  government  officers 
in  friendly  convention,  the  sheriff,  at  the  instigation  of^Fanning,  proceeded,  with  thirty  horse- 
let,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  showin^^  that  tho  palace  was  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Draper,*  "the  Conqaeror 
of  Manilla ;"  and  also  the  following  lines,  in  Latin,  which  were  written  by  Draper,  who  was  then  on  a  visit 
to  Governor  Tryon : 

**  In  the  reign  of  a  monarch,  who  goodneaa  dlacloa'd, 
A  free,  happy  people,  to  dread  grants  oppoa'd, 
Hare  to  rirtue  and  merit  erected  this  dome  ; 
May  the  owner  and  hooadiold  make  this  their  lored  home^ 
Where  religion,  the  arts,  and  the  lawa  may  inrifea 
Future  agea  to  lire  in  sweet  peace  and  delight'* 

The  above  translation  was  made  by  Judge  Martin,  the  historian  of  North  Carolina,  who  visited  the  edi- 
fice in  1783,  in  company  with  the  onfortanate  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda.  That  gentleman  assured  Mar- 
tin that  the  structure  haid  no  equal  in  South  America.t  Tho  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  two  smaller  buildings,  only,  remain. 

^  The  appropriations  made  by  the  provinoe  on  account  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  had  founded  a 
heavy  public  debt.  These,  with  the  palace  debt  and  the  appropriation  for  the  boundary  commission,  to- 
gether with  the  unredeemed  bills  and  treasury-notes,  amounted  to  almost  half  a  million  of  dollars.  This 
burden  upon  the  common  industry  became  greater  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money 
of  the  colony  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  at  the  period  in  question.  To  sink  this  pub- 
lic debt,  a  poll  tax  of  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  was  levied  upon  every  male,  white  and  black,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  years.  This  bore  heavily  upon  the  poor,  and  awakened  universal  discontent. 
The  running  of  the  western  boundary  line  was  an  unnecessary  measure,  and  the  people  were  convinced  that 
Tryon  projected  it  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  love  of  personal  display.  Commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed, and  at  a  time  of  profound  peace  with  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  Tryon  marched  at  the  head  of  a  mili- 
tary force,  *^  ostensibly  to  protect  the  surveyors.*'  He  made  suclr  a  display  of  himself  before  the  grave 
sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokees,  that  they  gave  him  the  just,  though  unenviable  title  of  '*  Tht  great 
wolf  of  North  Carolina  r^ 

'  The  legal  fee  for  drawiifg  a  deed  was  one  dollar.  Many  lawyers  charged  five  dollars.  This  is  a  sin- 
gle example  of  their  extortion.  Thomas  Frohock,  who  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
Salisbury,  was  another  extortioner,  who  was  detested  by  the  people.  He  frequently  charged  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  marriage  license.  When  we  consider  the  relative  value  of  money  at  that  time,  it  was  equal  to  forty 
or  fifty  dollars  at  the  present  day.  Many  inhabitants  along  the  Yadkin  dispensed  with  the  license,  took  each 
other  "  for  better,  or  for  worse,''  unofficially,  and  considered  themselves  as  married,  without  further  cere- 
mony. 

• 

*  Sir  William  was  an  wceewively  Tain  man.    Upon  a  eeaotaph,  at  hii  seat  at  Clifton  Down,  near  Bristol,  En^nd,  hs  had 
liito  Inscription  placed:  ^BtnUmtlmmttlkw  9fakWUUmmDrtftrr  \  Wmtrf  tf  thnk  Gmr^UMi,VL,V». 
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men,  to  arrest  Herman  Husband  and  William  Hanter,  on  a  charge  of  riotoiu  condact. 
These,  the  most  prominent  men  among  the  Regulators,  were  seized  and  cast  into  Hillsbor- 

•  MnyL     ^^S^  jail-^     The  whole  country  was  aroused  by  this  treachery,  and  a  large  body 
i7tid.      of  the  people,  led  by  Ninian  Bell  Hamilton,  a  brave  old  Scotchman  of  three-acoxe- 

and-ten  years,  marched  toward  Hillsborough  to  rescue  the  prisoners. 

Fanning  and  Edwards,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  Hamilton,  were  alarmed,  and  released 
the  prisoners  just  as  the  people  reached  the  banks  of  the  Eno,  opposite  Hillsborough.  Fan- 
ning, with  a  bottle  of  rum  in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  other,  went  down  to  the 
brink  of  the  stream,  urged  Hamilton  not  to  march  into  the  town,  and  asked  him  to  send  a 
horse  over  that  he  might  cross,  give  the  people  refreshments,  and  have  a  friendly  talk. 
Hamilton  was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  **  Ye're  nane  too  gude  to 
wade,  and  wade  ye  shall,  if  ye  come  over !"  shouted  Hamilton.  Fanning  did  wade  the 
stream,  but  his  words  and  his  liquor  were  alike  rejected.'  Edwards  then  rode  over,  and 
solemnly  assured  the  people  that  if  they  would  quietly  disperse,  all  their  grievances  should 
be  redressed.     The  confiding  people  cried  out,  "  Agreed  !  agreed  !"  and,  marching  back  to- 

•  May  21      "^^^^  Maddock's  Mills,  they  held  a  meeting  at  George  Sally's  the  next  day,b  to 

1766.  consult  upon  the  public  good.  They  drew  up  a  petition,  and  sent  Rednap  Howell 
and  James  Hunter  to  lay  it  before  the  governor,  at  Brunswick.  It  was  most  respectful,  yet 
Tryon,  in  imitation  of  his  royal  master,  haughtily  spumed  it.  He  commanded  the  deputies 
to  return  to  their  houses,  warn  their  associates  to  desist  from  holding  meetings,  disband  the 
association,  and  be  content  to  pay  the  taxes  !  He  then  graciously  promised  them  to  virt 
Hillsborough  within  a  month,  and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  people. 

Tryon  and  some  of  his  council  met  at  Hillsborough  early  in  July.  He  issued  a  procla- 
mation, which,  for  a  moment,  deceived  the  people  into  a  belief  that  justice  was  about  to  bear 
rule,  and  that  the  infamous  system  of  extortion  was  to  be  repressed.  They  were  again  de* 
ceived.  Instead  of  mediator,  the  governor  appeared  as  a  judge;  instead  of  defending  the 
oppressed,  he  encouraged  the  oppressors.  He  went  into  Mecklenburg,  raised  a  large  body 
of  troops,  and  marched  from  Salisbury  to  Hillsborough  with  the  parade  of  a  conqueror. 
But  this  display  did  not  frighten  the  people.  He  sent  the  sherifl*  to  collect  the  taxes ;  that 
officer  was  driven  back  to  Hillsborough  by  the  excited  populace.  The  governor  was  exe> 
crated  for  his  false  and  temporizing  conduct,  and  a  general  rising  of  the  Regulators  was  ap- 
prehended. From  the  eleventh  of  August  until  the  twenty-second  of  September,  when 
Husband  and  others  would  be  tried  before  the  Superior  Court,  the  militia  were  held  in 
readiness  to  oppose  any  insurgents,  and  Tryon  remained  until  the  trials  were  over.  On  the 
opening  of  the  court,  three  thousand  people  from  the  surrounding  country  encamped  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  town,  but,  true  to  a  promise  they  had  made*  not  to  obstruct  the  coarse 
of  justice,  they  were  quiet.  Husband  was  acquitted ;  Hunter  and  two  others  were  heavily 
fined  and  imprisoned ;  while  Fanning,  who  was  tried  under  seven  indictments  for  extortion* 
and  was  found  guilty,  was  fined  one  penny  on  each  !*  The  judges  upon  the  bench,  on  thia 
occasion,  were  Martin  Howard,  chief  justice,  and  Maurice  Moore  and  Richard  Henderson, 

associates.  The  governor,  perceiving  the 
indignation  of  the  popukce  at  this  mock- 
ery of  justice,  speedily  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  a  general  pardon  to  all  the  Regn* 
lators  except  thirteen  whom  he  oonaid- 

^  Dr.  Canithers,  in  his  Life  of  Caldwell^  has  preserved  the  two  following  verses  of  a  doggerel  poem  of 
eight  stanzas,  oomposed  on  the  occasion  : 

*'  At  length  thoir  head  man  they  aent  oat  With  hat  hi  hand,  at  oar  command, 

To  sare  their  town  from  fire :  To  aalnte  aa  erery  one,  air, 

To  see  Ned  Fanning  wade  Eno,  And  after  that,  kept  off  Us  hat. 

Brave  boyt,  yoa'd  all  admire.  To  salate  old  Hamilton,  ahr." 

'  The  governor  had  demanded  that  twelve  wealthy  men  should  meet  him  at  Salisbury,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  August,  and  execute  a  bond,  in  the  penalty  of  95000,  as  security  that  the  Regolatora  should  keep 
the  peace  daring  the  trials.  This  request  was  refused,  but  a  promise  to  abstain  firom  violence  was  made 
and  faithfully  kept.  '  Statement  of  Herman  Husband.    Record  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Hillsbonragh. 
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ered  as  the  principal  leaden.'  By  this  act  of  apparent  clemency  he  hoped  to  pacify  the 
disturbed  public  mind.  Satisfying  himself  that  quiet  would  now  prevail,  he  returned  to  his 
palace  at  Newbern,  neither  a  wiser  nor  a  better  man. 

For  almost  two  years  comparative  quiet  prevailed  ;  not  the  quiet  of  abject  submission  on 
the  part  of  tho'pcople,  but  the  quiet  of  inactive  anarchy.  The  sheriffs  dared  not  enforce 
th^ir  claims,  and  the  evident  impuissance  of  government  made  the  Regulators  bold.  Finally, 
many  unprincipled  men,  who  espoused  their  cause  in  order  to  benefit  by  change,  committed 
acts  of  violence  which  all  good  patriots  deplored.  The  records  of  the  Superior  Court  at 
Hillsborough  show  evidence  of  a  lawlessness,  in  1770,  quite  incompatible  with  order  and 
justice ;  and  yet,  from  the  character  of  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  breaking  up  the  court 
at  the  September  term  of  that  year,  it  must  be  inferred  that  sufficient  cause  existed  to  war- 
rant, in  a  great  degree,  their  rebellious  proceedings.'  An  excited  populace  gathered  there  at 
the  opening  of  the  court,  and  committed  acts  which  Husband  and  Howell,  and  their  com- 
patriots, would  doubtless  have  prevented,  jf 
in  their  power.  But  reason  and  prudence 
*  are  alike  strangers  to  a  mob.  Not  content 
with  impeding  the  course  of  justice  by  driv- 
ing the  judge  from  the  bench  and  the  ad- 
vocates from  the  forum,  the  Regulators 
severely  beat  a  lawyer  in  the  street,  named 
John  Williams,  and  dragged  Fanning  out 
^'^T4/('fty  of  the  court-house  by  his  heels,  beat  him 
Fannxko's  autooeafb.  with  rods,  and  kept  him  in  confinement  dur- 

*  The  names  of  these  *^  outlaws^*  were  James  Hunter,  Ninian  Bell  Hamilton,  Peter  Craven,  Isaack  Jack- 
son, Herman  Husband,  Matthew  Hamilton,  William  Payne,  Malichi  Tyke,  William  Moflfat,  Christopher  Na- 
tion, Solomon  Goff,  and  John  O'Neil.    These  were  some  of  the  **  Sons  of  Liberty"  of  western  North  Carolina. 

'  While  in  Hillsborough,  in  January,  1849, 1  was  permitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  to  make 
the  following  extracts  from  the  old  records:  ^'Monday,  September  24th,  1770.  Several  persons  styling 
themselves  Regulators,  assembled  together  in  the  court-yard,  under  the  conduct  of  Herman  Husband,  James 
Hunter,  Rednap  Howell,  William  Butler,  Samuel  Divinny,  and  many  others,  insulted  some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar,  and  in  a  riotous  manner  went  into  the  court-house  and  forcibly  carried  out  some  of  the  attorn- 
eys, and  in  a  cruel  manner  beat  them.  They  then  insisted  that  the  judge  (Richard  Henderson  being  the 
only  one  on  the  bench)  should  proceed  to  the  trial  of  their  leaders,  who  had  been  indicted  at  a  former  court, 
and  that  the  jury  should  be  taken  out  of  their  party.  Therefore,  the  judge  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed 
with  honor  to  himself,  and  justice  to  his  country,  adjourned  the  court  till  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  night,  and  made  his  escape.''  The  court,  of  course,  did  not  convene  on  the  next  day, 
and  instead  of  a  record  of  judicial  proceedings,  I  found  the  following  entry:  ^^  March  term,  1771.  The 
persons  styling  themselves  Regulators,  under  the  conduct  of  Herman  Husband,  James  Hunter,  Rednap  How- 
ell,* William  Butler,  and  Samuel  Divinny,  still  continuing  their  riotous  meetings,  and  severely  threatening 
fhe  judges,  lawyers,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  prevented  any  of  the  judges  or  law}'er8  attending. 
Therefore,  the  court  continues  adjourned  until  the  next  September  term."  These  entries  are  in  the  hand- 
writing  of  Fanning. 

*  Redntp  Howell  wm  from  New  Jcnej,  aod  was  a  brother  of  Richard  Howell  a  patriot  of  the  RcToIittioii,  and  governor  of 
that  state.  Like  hit  brother  (who  wrote  the  ode  of  welcome  to  Washington  printed  on  page  38),  he  waa  endowed  with  po- 
etic  genint,  and  composed  about  forty  songs  daring  the  Regulator  morements.  He  taught  school  somewhere  on  the  Deep 
RiTer,  and  was  a  man  of  quite  eztcnsire  influence.  Like  FsBoeaa,  at  a  later  day,  he  gare  obnoxious  officials  many  severe  thrusts. 
He  thus  hits  Frohock  and  Fanning : 

**  Says  Frohock  to  Fanning,  to  tell  the  piain  truth.  Says  Fanning  to  Frohock,  tis  a  fblly  to  Ue ; 

When  I  came  to  this  country  I  was  but  a  youth ;  I  rode  an  old  nure  that  was  blind  of  an  eye ; 

My  father  sent  for  mo ;  I  wa'nt  worth  a  cross,  Five  shillings  in  money  I  had  in  my  purse. 

And  dien  my  first  study  was  to  steal  for  a  horse.  My  coat  it  was  patched,  bat  not  much  the  worse  ; 

I  quickly  got  credit,  and  then  ran  away,  But  now  we've  got  rich,  and  'tis  very  well  known 

And  hav'n't  paid  for  him  to  this  very  day  That  well  do  very  well  if  they'll  let  us  alone." 

In  a  song  which  became  very  popular,  Howell  thus  lampooned  Colonel  Fanning: 

*•  When  Fanning  first  to  Orange  came,  Both  man  and  mare  wa*n't  wortii  five  pounds, 

Ho  looked  both  pale  and  wan ;  As  I've  been  often  told, 

An  old  patched  coat  upon  his  back—  But  by  bis  civil  robberies 

An  old  mare  he  rode  on.  He's  laced  his  coat  with  gold." 

In  1771,  a  pamphlet  was  published  In  Boston,  entitled  *■  A  Fan  for  Fanning,  and  a  Touch  for  Tryon ;  containing  an  Impartia! 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  so4nuch-talked-of  Regulators  in  North  Carolina.  By  RogiUas.'*  In  this  pampbln. 
Tryoo  and  Fanning  were  snfflriirBtly  tcorehed  to  need  a  **  (an." 
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Oalngsi  upon  FunlsE.  Sketch  of  hli  Public  LUii.  Hock  CosR  ud  Triili.  Tote. 

JDg  the  night.  On  the  fallowiiig  inoriiing,  when  they  diKOTered  that  the  judge  had  ucaped, 
they  beat  Fanoiog  again,  demoliihed  his  coBtly  furniture,  and  pulled  down  hii  hoaie.  Th^ 
intended  to  burn  it,  but  the  wind  was  high,  and  they  apprehended  the  destruction  of  other 
property.'  These  proceedings  were  highly  disgraceful,  and  the  harsh  treatment  of  Fuuiiiig 
waa  condemned  by  all  right-minded  men. 

When  this  violence  was  completed,  they  repaired  to  the  court-house,  and  appointed  & 
schoolmaster  of  Handolph  county,  named  Yorke,  clerk ;  chose  one  of  their  number  £ir 

^      ^  .   J     (p    '  f  ^--^  and  adjudicated  them, 

1/  several  suits.     As  ibe 

ToMirt  AuTooura.  ^holg  proceedinga  were 

intended  as  a  farce,  their  decisions  were  perfectly  ridiculous,  while  some  of  the  "  remailu" 
by  Yorke  were  vulgar  and  profane.* 

'  Ftuinin(;'«  bouse  wu  upon  the  site  of  the  present  JUiuonic  Sail,  a  handsome  brick  bnitding  withia  ■ 
fp'ove  on  Kin^r  Street.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  Blreet  ii  his  ofBce,  too  mnoh  modemiteU  for  a  drawing 
of  it  to  posseu  an;  interest. 

EnsiiTND  FATtNina  was  a  native  of  Long  Island,  Tfew  Tork,  aoa  of  Colonel  Phineaa  Fanning.     He  *u 
ndticBted  at  Yale  College,  and  (rrailaated  with  honor  in  1 757.     Ha  soon  aflerward  went  to  North  Carolina, 
and  began  the  professioa  of  a  lawyer  at  Hillsborough,  then  called  ChildsbOTongh.     In  1760,  ibe  degree  of 
L.L.D.  was  conferral  upon  him  bj  his  alma  malir.     In  1T63,  be  was  appointed  colonel  of  Orange  conn^, 
and  in  1765  was  made  clerk  of  the  Superior  Conrt  at  Hillsboroagh. 
He  also  represented  Orange  countj  in  tbe  Colonial  Legislature,     In 
CDtniDon  with  other  lawyers,  he  appears  to  have  exacted  ezorbitaat 
fees  for  legal  services,  and  consequently  incnrred  the  dialike  of  tbe 
people,  which  was  finally  manifested  by  acts  of  violence.     He  accon. 
panied  GoTemor  Trjon  to  New  York,  in  1771,  asbisBecretary.    Got. 
emor  Martin  asked  tbe  Legislalnre  to  indemnify  Colonel  Fanning  Ibr 
his  losses  ;  the  representatives  of  tbe  people  rebnked  the  governor  Ibr 
presenting  sach  a  petition.    In  1776,  General  Howe  gave  Fanning  the 
commission  of  colonel,  and  be  raised  and  commanded  a  corps  oatled  tbe 
King'i  American  Begimtnt  a/  Fool.     He  was  afterward  appotnled  to 
'  the  lucrative  oiHce  of  survejor  general,  wbicb  he  retained  imtil  hia 

Bight,  with  other  Loyalists,  to  Sova  Scotia,  in  1783.  In  1786  he  ms 
made  liealenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1794  he  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Prince  Edward's  Island.    He  held  tbe  latter  office  aboui 

„  '  „ nineteen  years,  a  part  of  which  time  be  was  also  ■  brigadier  in  iha 

British  army,  having  received  his  commission  in  1808.  He  married 
in  Nova  Scotia,  where  some  of  his  family  yet  reside.  General  Fanning  died  in  London,  in  18  IS,  at  the  age 
of  about  eighty-one  yeara.  His  widow  and  two  daughters  yet  (1852)  survive.  One  daughter,  Lady  Wood, 
a  widow,  resides  near  London  with  her  mother;  the  other,  wife  of  Captain  Bentwick  Cambcriand,  • 
nephew  of  Lord  Bentwick,  resides  at  Charlotte's  Town,  New  Brunswick.  I  am  indebted  to  John  Fannii^ 
Watson,  Esq.,  the  Annalist  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  for  tbe  portrait  here  given. 

General  Fanning's  early  career,  white  in  North  Carolina,  seems  not  to  have  given  promise  of  that  life  of 
usefulness  which  he  exhibited  after  leaving  Republican  America.  It  haa  been  recorded,  it  is  tme,  by  par- 
tisan pens,  yet  it  is  said  that  he  often  expressed  regrets  for  his  indiscreet  coarse  at  Hillsboroagh.  His  alter 
life  bore  no  reproaches,  and  tbe  Gentlsmeo's  Magazine  (1818),  when  noting  his  death,  renariced,  "Tbe 
world  contained  no  better  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life." 

'  The  fao  similes  here  given  of  the  writing  of  Fanning  and  Torke  are  copies  which  I  made  from  the  orig- 
hial  in  the  old  record  book.  The  first  shows  the  names  of  parties  to  the  sait  entered  by  Fanning  on  the 
record.  Tbe  moelc  court,  of  eootae,  decided  in  favor  of  tbe  defendant.  Smith,  and  opposite  these  names  and 
the  record  of  tbe  verdict,  Yorke  wrote,  with  a  wretched  pen,  the  sentence  here  engraved  :  "  Fatming  poyi 
coil,  but  lata  nothing."  He  being  clerk  of  the  coon,  and  the  lawyer,  the  costs  were  payable  to  hinuell^ 
and  so  he  lost  nothing.  Torke  was  a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  end  when,  a  few  yean  later,  the  war 
of  the  Revelation  was  progressing,  he  became  the  terror  of  the  Loyalists  in  that  region.  An  old  raan  on 
the  banksof  tbe  Allamance,  who  knew  him  well,  related  to  me  an  instance  of  his  daring.  On  one  aooatioo, 
while  Comwallis  was  marohing  victoriimsly  throngh  that  sectioa,  Yorke,  while  riding  on  boraebaok  in  tbe 
neighbeibood  of  the  Deep  River,  was  nearly  satnMutded  by  a  band  of  Tories.    He  aptured  hii  boree  toward 
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BlUiUry  Expedition  agaiiMt  the  Regulatort.       Bad  TrMtment  of  Hosband.       Trynn't  March  to  Hillsborough.       His  Ofliceni 

Judge  Henderson,  who  was  driven  from  the  bench,  called  upon  Tryon  to  restore  order  in 
his  district.  The  governor  perceived  that  a  temporizing  policy  would  no  longer  be  expedi- 
ent, and  resolved  to  employ  the  military  force  to  subdue  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Regula- 
lors.  lie  deferred  operations,  however,  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  in  December. 
Herman  Husband  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  from  Orange,  and  there  were  others 
ill  that  body  who  sympathised  with  the  oppressed  people.  Various  measures  were  proposed 
to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  Regulators ;  and  among  others,  four  new  counties  were  formed 
of  portions  of  Orange,  Cumberland,  and  Johnson.'  Finally,  when  th^  Legislature  was  about 
to  adjourn  without  authorizing  a  military  expedition,  information  came  that  the  Regulator! 
had  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  with  the  intention  of  march- 
ing upon  Newbern,  having  heard  that  their  representative  (Husband)  had  been  imprisoned.* 
The  Assembly  immediately  voted  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  governor.  The 
alarmed  chief  magistrate  fortified  his  palace,  and  placed  the  town  in  a  state  of  defense.  Pie 
also  issued  a  proclamation, &  and  orders  to  the  colonels  of  the  counties  in  the  vicinity,  .f^),7 
to  have  the  militia  in  readiness.  These  precautions  were  unnecessary,  for  the  Reg-  i77i- 
ulators,  aflcr  crossing  the  Haw,  a  few  miles  above  Pittsborougb,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
one  thousand,  met  Husband  on  his  way  home,  and  retraced  their  steps. 

The  governor  soon  issued  another  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  powder,  shot,  or 
lead,  until  further  notice.  This  was  to  prevent  the  Regulators  supplying  themselves  with 
munitions  of  war.  This  measure  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  excitement,  and  finally,  the 
governor  becoming  again  alarmed,  he  made  a  virtual  declaration  of  war,  through  his  coun'*il. 
That  body  authorized  him  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to  march  into  the  rebellious  districts 
and  establish  law  and  order.  The  governor  issued  a  circular^  to  the  colonels,  t  March  19 
ordering  them  to  select  fifty  volunteers  from  their  respective  regiments  and  send  ^^^• 
them  to  Newbern.  With  about  three  hundred  militia-men,  a  small  train  of  artillery,  some 
bagga^  wagons,  and  several  personal  friends,  Tryon  left  Newbern  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
April.  On  the  fourth  of  May  he  encamped  on  the  Eno,  having  been  re-enforced  by  detach- 
ments on  the  way.'  General  Hugh  Waddel  was  directed  to  collect  the  forces  from  the 
western  counties,  rendezvous  at  Salisbury,  and  join  the  governor  in  Orange  (now  Guilford) 
county.  While  he  was  waiting  at  Salisbury  for  the  arrival  of  powder  from  Charleston,  a 
company  of  men  assembled  in  Cabarras  county,  blackened  their  faces,  intercepted  the  convoy 
with  the  ammunition,  between  Charlotte  and  Salisbury,  routed  the  guard,  and  destroyed  the 
powder. 

(he  river,  his  enemies  in  hot  pursuit.  Reaching  the  bank,  ho  discovered  he  was  upon  a  cliif  almost  dtiy 
feet  above  the  stream,  and  sloping  from  the  top.  The  Tories  were  too  close  to  allow  him  to  escape  along 
the  margin  of  the  river.  Gathering  the  reins  tightly  in  his  hands,  he  spurred  his  strong  horse  over  the 
precipice.  The  force  of  the  descent  was  partially  broken  by  the  horse  striking  the  smooth  sloping  surface 
of  the  rock,  when  half  way  down.  Fortunately  the  water  was  deep  below,  and  horse  and  rider,  rising  to 
the  surface,  escaped  unhurt.  It  was  a  much  greater  feat  than  Putnam's  at  Horse  Neck. 
^  These  were  Guilford,  Chatham,  Wake,  and  Surrey. 

'  Tr}'on,  who  feared  and  hated  Husband,  procured  the  preferment  of  several  charges  against  him,  and  he 
was  finally  arrested,  by  order  of  the  council,  and  imprisoned  for  several  days.  The  charges,  on  investiga- 
tion, were  not  sustained,  and  he  was  relea-o^ed. 

'  Colonel  Joseph  Leech  commanded  the  infantry.  Captain  Moore  the  artillery,  and  Captain  Neale  a  com- 
pany of  rangers.     On  his  way  to  the  £no,  he  was  joined 
by  a  detachment  from  Hanover,  under  Colonel  John  Ashe ; 
another  from  Carteret,  under  Colonel  Craig ;  another  from 
Johnston,  under  Colonel  William  Thompson ;  another  from 
Beaufort,  under  Colonel  Needham  Bryan ;  another  from 
Wake,  under  Colonel  Johnson  Hinton ;  and  at  his  camp  on 
the  Eno,  he  was  joined  by  Fanning,  with  a  corps  of  clerks, 
constables,  sherifls,  and  other  materials  of  a  similar  kind. 
'%y^  ^i^^^'Cy^  J     The  signatures  here  given,  of  two  of  Tryon's  officers  on 
\y\^/^       this  occasion,  I  copied  from  original  committee  reports  to 
^^'^  the  Colonial  Legislature,  now  in  possession  of  the  Rever- 

end Dr.  Hawks.     Some  of  these  officers  were  afterward  active  patriots.     Several  other  signatures  of  Nonb 
Carolina  men  given  in  this  work,  I  copied  from  the  same  docoments. 
II.  Ai 
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DiapenioD  of  Wadders  Troops.  Tryoa'a  March  towmrd  the  Allammcw.  Dr.  Caldwea'a  Miwltofinn, 

General  Waddel  crossed  the  Yadkin  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  May,*  intend- 
ing to  join  Governor  Tryon.     He  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance,  when  he 


eeived  a  message  from  a  body  of  Regulators,  warning  him  to  halt  or  retreat.  Finding  that 
many  of  his  men  were  averse  to  fighting,  and  that  others  were  favorable  to  the  Regulators, 
and  were  thinning  his  ranks  by  desertions,  he  retreated  across  the  Yadkin,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  insurgents.  They  surrounded  Waddel's  small  army,  and  took  several  of  them  priaoners, 
after  a  slight  skirmish.     The  general  and  a  few  followers  escaped  to  Salisbury. 

Tryon,  informed  of  fhe  disaster  of  Waddel,  broke  up  his  camp  on  the  £no,  crossed  the 
Haw  just  below  the  Falls,^  and  pressed  forward  toward  the  Allamance,  where  he 
understood  the  Regulators  were  collecting  in  force  on  the  Salisbury  Road.  He 
encamped  very  near  the  scene  of  Colonel  Pyles's  defeat  in  1781,  within  six  miles  of  the  in- 
surgents, just  at  sunset,  and  during  the  night  sent  out  some  scouts  to  reconnoiter.*  On  the 
fifteenth  ho  received  a  message  from  the  Regulators,  proposing  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
demanding  an  answer  within  four  hours.'  He  promised  a  response  by  noon  the  next  day. 
At  dawn  the  following  morningc  he  crossed  the  Allamance,  a  little  above  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Holt  and  Carrigan's  cotton  factory,  and  marched  silently  and  undiscov- 
ered along  the  Salisbury  Road,  until  within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp  of  the  Regulators,  where 
he  formed  his  line  in  battle  order.  Dr.  Caldwell,  who  was  there,  with  many  of  his  parish- 
ioners, now  visited  the  governor  a  second  time,  and  obtained  a  renewal  of  a  promise  x^ade 
the  night  before  to  abstain  from  bloodshed  ;  but  Tryon  demanded  unconditional  submission. 
Both  parties  advanced  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  when  Tryon  sent  a  mag- 
^istrate,  with  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  Regulators  to  disperse  within  an  hour.  Robert 
Thompson,  an  amiable,  but  bold,  outspoken  man,  who  had  gone  to  Tr)'ou's  camp  to  negoti- 
ate, was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  Indignant  because  of  such  perfidy,  he  told  the  governor 
some  plain  truths,  and  was  about  to  leave  for  the  ranks  of  the  Regulators,  when  the  irritated 
governor  snatched  a  gun  from  the  hands  of  a  militia-man  and  shot  Thompson  dead.  ^  Tryon 
perceived  his  folly  in  a  moment,  and  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Regulators  had  seen 
Thompson  fall,  and,  deeply  exasperated,  they  paid  no  respect  due  to  a  flag,  and  immediately 
fired  upon  it.'  At  this  moment  Dr.  Caldwell  rode  along  the  lines  and  urged  his  people  and 
their  friends  to  disperse ;  and  had  an  equal  desire  to  avoid  bloodshed  guided  the  will  of 
Tryon,  valuable  lives  might  have  been  spared.  But  he  took  counsel  of  his  passions,  and 
gave  the  word  *<  Fire  .'*'  The  militia  hesitated,  and  the  Regulators  dared  them  to  fire. 
Maddened  with  rage,  the  governor  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  shouted  "  Fire  !  fire  on  them,  oi 
on  me  !"  A  volley  ensued,  and  the  cannons  were  discharged  with  deadly  efiect.  The  fire 
was  returned,  and  the  governor's  hat  was  pierced  by  a  musket-ball.  He  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  but  the  bearer  immediately  ^11.  Some  young  men  among  the  Regulators  rushed  for- 
ward and  took  possession  of  the  cannons.  They  did  not  know  how  to  manage  them,  and 
soon  abandoned  them.  The  mihtary  now  fired  with  vigor,  and  the  Regulators  fell  back  to 
a  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  verge  of  a  ravine,  not,  however,  until  their  scanty  supply  of  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted.     They  had  no  acknowledged  leader  ;^  for  as  soon  as  it  was  evident 

^  Colonel  Ashe  and  Captain  John  Walker,  who  were  out  reconnoitering,  were  caught  by  the  Regulators, 
tied  to  a  tree,  severely  whipped,  and  detained  as  prisoners.  The  great  body  of  the  Regulaton  in  oamp 
censured  this  cruelty  and  disclaimed  approval. 

'  The  Reverend  David  Caldwell,  D.D.,  of  Orange,  many  of  whose  congregation  were  with  the  Regula- 
tors, was  the  messenger  on  this  occasion,  and  received  from  Tryon  the  most  positive  assurances  that  no 
blood  should  be  shed  unless  the  insurgents  should  be  the  first  aggressors.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  pare  patriot, 
and  during  the  war  wbich  ensued  a  few  years  later,  himself  and  family  were  great  sulTerers  for  *^  oonsoience' 
sake.'' 

*  Tradition  currently  reported  that  Donald  Malcolm,  one  of  Governor  Tryon's  aids,  and  who  was  after- 
ward a  very  obnoxious  under-ofTicer  of  the  customs  at  Boston,  was  the  bearer  of  the  flag.     When  the  fir- 
ing commenced,  he  retreated  with  safety  to  his  person,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  buttons  of  hia 
small  clothes  leave  their  fastenings.     Tnmibull,  in  his  M'Fingall,  with  rather  more  wit  than  modesty,  no 
tices  the  circumstance  in  four  lines. 

^  Captain  Montgomery,  who  commanded  a  company  of  Mountain  Boys,  was  considered  the  principa] 
leader,  if  any  might  be  called  by  that  name.  He  was  killed  by  the  second  fire  of  the  cannon,  when  moM 
of  the  Regulators  fled.     James  Pugh,  a  young  gunsmith  from  Hillsborough,  and  three  others,  shielded  faj 
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that  blood  would  bo  ihed,  Herman  Huibaad,  the  uul  of  the  agitation,  declared  that  his 
peace  piinciplea  aa  a  Quaker  would  not  allow  him  tc  fichL  and  he  rode 
off,  and  was  not  seen  ag 
olution.     Charity  must 
the  leader  of  the  Regul 
to  auemble  for  reiiatani 
fuiion  when  the  couflicl 
erty  in  his  own  way. 
early  conflict — ihat^rs 
ence — they  were  not  su 
viTors  were  among  the  I 
of  Cornwallis  a  few  ye 
the  Regulators  and  twe 
militia  fell  in  that  con 
great  number  on  both  sii 
wounded.'    Tr}-on,inhti 
port,  said,  "  The  leu  of 
our  army  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  miis- 
mtcd     to 


about  sixty  men." 

The  admitted  ex- 
cesses of  the  llegu- 
lalors  affurd  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  cruelty 
of  Tryon  after  the 
battle  on  the  Alia- 
mance.  With  the 
implacable  spirit  of 
revenge,  he  spent  his  w 
bariai 


alh  upon  his  prisoners,  and  comeofhis  acts  were  worthy  only  of  a  bar- 
Having  rested  a  few  days  near  the  battle-ground,  he  went  on  as  far  &•  the  Yadkin, 


>  ledge  of  rocks  on  ihe  edge  or  &  mine,  did  fti'eat  exeoaiion  with  riflex.     Pugh  flred  while  tbe  otben  load* 
ed,  ind  he  killed  flfieen  men.     He  was  made  prisoner,  an]  was  one  of  six  who  were  hung  al  Hiltsborongh- 
'  Martin,  Williamson,  Canithera,  Foote. 

*  This  view  is  Trom  the  souih  side  ot  Ihe  Ssliibeiy  Read,  which  is  marked  by  the  Tence  on  the  left.  The 
belligerents  conrrantDd  in  the  open  field  Men  on  Ihe  north  ft  the  rosd,  beyond  the  fenoc.  Between  Ihe 
blasted  pine,  to  which  a  muscadine  is  clinging,  and  the  road,  on  Ihe  edge  of  a  small  morass,  soTeral  of 
lho>e  who  were  alBie  in  that  engagement  were  buried.  I  saw  the  monnds  of  fonr  graves  by  Ihe  fence, 
where  the  sheep,  seen  in  the  piclnre,  are  standing.  The  tree  by  the  road  aide  is  a  venerable  o«k,  in  vhich 
ure  B  hw  scars  produced  bj  the  ballets. 

*  Among  hia  vicliica  wu  a  young  carpenter  of  Hillsborongh,  named  Jnmes  Few.  He  was  (ho  sole  sup- 
port of  his  widowed  mother,  and  had  suBered  greatly,  it  is  said,  at  the  bands  of  Panning.  Young  Few  al- 
leged that  he  had  not  only  made  him  feel  the  curie  of  hia  exactions,  bnt  had  actually  seduced  a  young  girl 
who  was  his  betrothed.  Driven  to  madness,  he  joined  the  Regulators,  was  laken  prisoner,  and  was  hang 
on  the  nighl  after  the  battle,  without  trial,  and  without  wilnexsing  friends.*  Joatice  to  Ihe  dead,  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  truth  of  history,  demand  the  acknowledgment  tbst  this  story,  like  the  apocryphal  one  that  the 
Regntatora  cut  cff  Faaning's  ears,t  needs  confirmation,  and  rests  solely  upon  uncertain  tiadition.  It  is  fur- 
ther related  that  Tryon  destroyed  Ihe  property  of  Few's  mother  when  he  reached  Hillsborough  I 

Captain  Messer,  who  was  made  prisoner,  was  seDtenced  to  be  hanged  the  day  after  the  battle.  His 
wife,  informed  of  his  intended  fate,  hastened  to  him  with  her  little  son,  a  lad  ten  years  old.  She  pleaded 
for  her  husband's  life  in  vain.  Messer  was  led  to  execulion,  while  his  wife  lay  weeping  upon  the  ground, 
ber  boy  by  her  side.  Just  as  Messer  was  lo  be  drawn  up,  the  boy  went  to  Tryon  and  said,  "  Sir,  hang  me, 
and  let  my  father  live."  "  Who  told  yon  to  say  that  ?"  said  the  governor.  "  Nobody,"  replied  tbe  lad. 
"  And  why,"  said  the  governor,  "  do  you  ask  thalT"  "  Because,"  the  boy  replied,  "if  jou  hang  my  father, 
mj  mother  will  die,  and  the  children  will  periih."     The  heart  of  the  governor  was  touched,  and  be  nid. 


n  tfifirik  a 
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Tryon'i  Prisoners  exhibited  in  Chsins.     Execution  of  Six  of  them.     Effect  of  th«  Regulator  Morement     Career  of  Hoabend. 

» Mny  17  ^"^'  ^^^^^  isfiuing  a  proclamation^  of  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms 
^'''^^  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  the  tenth  of  July,  except  a  few  whom  he  nanaed, 
he  made  a  circuitous  route  through  Stokes,  Rockingham,  and  Guilford  counties,  back  to  Hills- 
borough, exhibiting  his  prisoners  in  chains  in  the  villages  through  which  he  passed.  He  exact- 
ed an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  people  ;  levied  contributions  of  provisions  ;  chastised  those 
who  dared  to  oflend  him ;  and  at  Hillsborough  he  oflered  a  large  reward  for  the  bodies  of  Hus- 
band and  other  Regulators,  "  dead  or  alive."*  On  his  march  he  held  courts-martial  for  try. 
ing  civil  cases,  burned  houses,  and  destroyed  the  crops  of  inofiensive  people.  At  HilLsbor- 
ough  he  held  a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  his  prisoners.  Twelve  were  condemned  to  suf- 
k  June  19    ^^^  death  ;  six  were  reprieved,  and  the  others  were  hung,b  among  whom  was  Captain 

1T71.  Messer,  whose  life  had  been  spared  a  few  days  before  by  the  intercession  of  hia  lit- 
tle child.  His  thirst  for  revenge  satiated,  Tryon  returned  to  his  palace  at  Newbem,  'where 
he  remained  but  a  short  time,  having  been  called  to  the  administration  of  afiairs  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York.  Joeiah  Martin  succeeded  him  as  governor,  and  acted  with  judgment. 
He  so  conciliated  the  Regulators  that  many  of  them  were  Arm  Loyalists  when  the  governor 
was  finally  driven  away  by  the  Whigs. 

The  movements  of  the  Regulators  and  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  Allamance,  form 
an  important  episode  in  the  history  of  our  Revolution.  Their  resistance  arose  from  oppres- 
sions more  personal  and  real  than  those  which  aroused  the  people  of  New  England.  It  waa 
not  wholly  the  abstract  idea  of  freedom  for  which  they  contended  ;  their  strife  consisted  of 
efforts  to  relieve  themselves  of  actual  burdens.  While  the  tea-duty  was  but  a  *'  pepper-corn 
tribute,"  imposing  no  real  burden  upon  the  industry  of  the  people  in  New  England,  extor- 
tion in  every  form,  and  not  to  be  evaded,  was  eating  out  the  substance  of  the  working-men 
in  North  Carolina.  Implied  despotism  armed  the  New  Englanders  ;  actual  despotism  pan- 
o])lied  the  Carolinians.  Each  were  equally  patriotic,  and  deserve  our  reverent  gratitude. 
The  defeat  on  the  Allamance  did  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  patriots  ;  and  many,  determined 
no  longer  to  suffer  the  oppressions  of  extortioners,  abandoned  their  homes,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  went  beyond  the  mountains,  and  began  settlements  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Ten- 
nessee. As  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  happily  expressed  it, 
"  Like  the  mammoth,  they  shook  the  bolt  from  their  brow,  and  crossed  the  mountains." 

While  the  Regulator  movement  planted  deep  the  seeds  of  resistance  to  tyranny,  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle  on  the  Allamance  was  disastrous  in  its  subsequent  effects.  The  people, 
from  whom  Tryon  wrung  an  oath  of  allegiance,  were  conscientious,  and  held  a  vow  in  deep 
reverence.  Nothing  could  make  them  swerve  from  the  line  of  duty ;  and  when  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Revolution  fully  commenced,  hundreds,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  patri- 
ots, felt  bound  by  that  oath  to  remain  passive.  Hundreds  of  men,  with  strong  hearts  and 
hands,  would  have  flocked  around  the  standards  of  Gates  and  Greene,  in  Guilford,  Orange, 
and  the  neighboring  counties,  had  not  their  oath  been  held  too  sacred  to  be  violated,  even 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  king  could  no  longer  protect  them.  Loyalty  to  conscience, 
not  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolutionists,  made  these  men  passive  ;  for  their  friends 
and  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yadkin,  where  Tryon's  oath  was  not  exacted,  were 
among  those  who  earliest  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 

The  course  of  Governor  Martin  was  generally  so  judicious,  that  the  people  of  North  Car- 


"  Your  father  shall  not  be  hanged  to-day."  Messer  was  oflfered  his  liberty  if  he  would  bring  Husband  back. 
He  consented,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  kept  as  hostages.  He  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
and  reported  that  he  overtook  Husband  in  Virginia,  but  could  not  bring  him.  Messer  was  immediately 
bound,  and,  after  being  exhibited  with  the  other  prisoners,  was  hung  at  Hillsborough. 

^  Husband  fled  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  near  Pittsburgh.  He  went  to  North  Carolina  on  business 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  but  did  not  remain  long.  In  1794  he  was  concerned  in  the  "  Whisky  In- 
iurrection,"  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  appointed  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  with  Brackenridge, 
Bradford,  and  Gallatin.  Husband  was  arrested,  and  taken  a  prisoner  to  Philadelphia,  where  be  was  par- 
doned, through  the  interposition  of  Dr.  Caldwell  who  happened  to  be  there,  Dr.  Rush,  and  the  North  Car*. 
olina  senators.  He  met  his  wife  on  his  return  home,  and  died  at  an  inn  before  he  reached  his  own  neigh- 
borhood.    Husband  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  some  years. 
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olina  were  not  very  restive,  while  the  Northern  colonies  were  all  on  fire  with  rebellion  in 
1774.  Yet  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  Port  Bill, 
was  general  and  sincere,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Wilmington  and  other  towns  made  largo 
contributions  for  their  relief.  When  the  final  decision  was  to  be  made  respecting  allegi- 
ance to,  or  independence  of  the  British  crown,  very  many  remained  loyal,  and  the  ardent 
Whigs  required  the  full  exercise  of  all  their  zeal  to  leaven  the  inactive  population  of  the 
state.  The  efficient  machinery  of  corresponding  committees  was  put  in  operation  early. 
In  December,  1773.  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  of  Virginia,  recommending  the 
appointment  of  committees  of  correspondence,  was  received  by  the  Assembly  of  North  Car- 
olina and  approved  of  A  committee  was  appointed,  and  instructed  to  be  vigilant  and  in- 
<lu8triou8  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.*     Govern-  O^ 

or  Martin  was  then  in  New  York,  and  the  duties  of  his  "^  ()  J/  // 

office  devolved  upon  James  Hasell,  the  president  of  the  /^    J  yuf      Q^^^  Cuj  (Xl^""^^ 
council.     Hasell  was  rather  favorably  inclined  toward  \c^  \ 

republicanism,  and  opposed  the  patriots  only  so  far  as  his  official  duty  de-  I 

manded  action.     The  proceedings  of  that  short  session  were  quite  offensive  / 

to  the  governor  and  most  of  his  council,  as  representatives  of  the  imperial  X>^     ^x^ 
government,  and  the  amity  of  the  provincial  legislation  was  disturbed.     The  governor  soon 
returned  home,  and  prorogued  the  Assembly  until  March  following, >l  that  the  mem-       _ 
bers  might  *'  reflect  upon  their  proceedings,  learn  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents, 
and  adopt  a  more  loyal  course.''      When  they  again  met,  strengthened  by  the  approval  of 
their  constituents,  they  were  firmer  than  ever  in  their  opposition  to  some  of  the  measures  of 
government ;  and  that  the  sincerity  and  courage  of  those  who  professed  patriotic  proclivities 
might  be  tested,  the  Yeas  and  Nays  were  taken  upon  the  adoption  of  an  important  bill.* 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  address  the  king,  and  on  the  twcnty-fiflh  of  March  the  As- 
sembly was  again  prorogued.     Four  days  afterward,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  governor's  proc- 
lamation ;  an  act  considered  unconstitutional,  and  which  highly  offended  the  people. 

During  the  summer  of  1774,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  in  primary  meetings  assem- 
bled, openly  avowed  their  approval  of  a  Continental  Congress,  as  proposed  by  Massachusetts 
A  general  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  was  proposed  to  bo  held  at  New- 
bcrn  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August.  On  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  the  governor  issued 
his  proclamation,  disapproving  of  the  district  meetings,  and  requiring  the  people  to  forbear 
sending  delegates  to  the  general  convention.  The  people  did  not  heed  his  proclamation, 
and  the  delegates  met  on  that  day.  John  Harvey,  of  Perquimans,  the  late  speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  council  convened  by  the  governor,  seeing  the  gath- 
ering of  the  people's  representatives,  decided  that  **  nothing  could  be  done."  The  conven- 
tion expressed  its  firm  loyalty  to  the  king ;  claimed  only  the  common  rights  of  Englishmen  ; 
asserted  the  doctrine  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  without  their  'own  consent ;  repro- 
bated the  tea  and  other  duties  ;  expressed  great  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  : 
condemned  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  as  a  *<  cruel  infringement  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people,"  and  other  measures  of  government  as  unrighteous ;  signed  a  non-importation 

*  Tho  committee  consisted  of  John  Harvey  (speaker  of  the  Assembly),  Robert  Howe  (afterM^furd  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Continental  army),  Cornelias  Harnett,  William  Hooper 
(one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  Richard  Cas- 
well, Edward  Vail,  John  Ashe,  Joseph  Hewes  (another  signer),  and 
Samuel  Johnson. 

John  Habvkt  was  an  active  citizen  in  pnblio  life,  before  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  began.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1766  succeeded  John  Ashe  as 
speaker  of  the  Honse.  He  presided  with  dignity  for  three  years,  and  at  the  close  of  each  session  received 
(he  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  impartiality.  He  early  espoused  the  patriot  cause ;  was  active 
in  the  first  Revolutionary  movements  in  his  state,  but  died  before  the  struggle  had  advanced  far  toward  a 
successful  issue. 

'  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  Superior  Courts  upon  a  new  basis,  which  was  calculated  to  'eroove  tha 
powers  of  the  judiciary  further  from  the  control  of  the  people. 
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agreement,  and  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the  proposition  for  a  general  Congreu. 
This  approval  was  further  manifested  by  the  choice  of  deputies  to  represent  the  province  in 
the  Continental  council.* 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  general  Congress  when  it  convened  in  Septem- 
ber, contributions  were  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  province  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton ;  and  committees  of  safety  were  appointed  in  every  county  and  chief  town,  to  see  that 
the  articles  of  association  adopted  by  the  Congress  were  signed  and  faithfully  observed. 
Activity  every  where  prevailed  among  the  Whigs  during  the  winter ;  and  when  Governor 
» April  5      Martin  fixed  the  day  for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature, >l  John  Harvey,  who 

1775.  presided  over  the  convention  at  Newbern  several  months  before,  now  summoned 
those  delegates  to  meet  as  a  Provincial  Congress  on  the  same  day.  Grovemor  Martin  at- 
tempted, by  proclamation,  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  deputies,  but  in  vain.  The  two 
bodies,  composed  chiefly  of  the  sime  men,  met  at  the  same  time,  and  Harvey  was  called  upon 
to  preside  over  both.  The  governor  attempted  to  keep  the  two  Assemblies  distinct.  He 
besought  the  legal  Assembly  to  discountenance  the  irregular  convention  of  the  other  depu- 
ties, chosen  by  the  people,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  counteract  their  treasonable  influence.  He  denounced  the  Continental  Congress  as  **  se- 
ditious and  wicked,'*  '<  highly  ofiensive  to  his  majesty,"  and  in  firm  but  respectful  language 
urged  the  people  to  remember  their  allegiance  and  to  faithfully  maintain  it.  His  appeals 
were  of  no  avail,  for  both  Assemblies  were  too  intimately  allied  in  sentiment  to  act  in  op- 
position to  each  other.  Both  bodies  concurred  in  approving  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress of  1774,  and  in  appointing  delegates  to  a  new  one,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  May 
i  May  10     following,  b      The  governor,  perceiving  the  Assembly  to  be  intractable,  consulted 

1775.  his  council,  and  by  their  recommendation  dissolved  it,  by  proclamation,  on  the  eighth 
of  April. 

Governor  Martin  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  now  fairly  at  issue.  The 
latter  organized  a  Provincial  Congress,  and,  assuming  the  functions  of  government,  sent  forth 
an  address  to  the  people,  recommending  the  adoption  of  measures  for  resistance,  similar  to 
those  pursued  in  other  colonies.  After  transacting  some  other  business  for  the  public  good, 
they  quietly  separated.  As  soon  as  the  deputies  had  departed,  the  governor,  perceiving  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  setting  strongly  against  him,  became  alarmed,  and  sought  to  intimidate 
the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  his  person,  by  placing  some  cannon  in  front  of 
the  palace.  He  dispatched  messengers  to  the  Highlanders  at  Cross  Creek,  upon  whose 
loyalty  he  relied,  and  others  were  sent  into  the  more  westerly  districts  to  promise  the  Reg- 
ulators exemption  from  the  punishments  to  which  they  were  still  liab^  for  past  misdeeds, 
if  they  would  assist  the  king's  government  against  its  opposers.  These  promises  had  great 
effect,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  the  Regulators  were  active  Loyalists.  About 
this  time,  a  letter  which  the  governor  had  sent  to  General  Gage  at  Boston,  soliciting  a  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  ammunition,  was  intercepted.  The  people  were  greatly  exasperated,  and 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Newbern  seized  and  carried  off  six  of  the  cannons  which  had 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  palace.  From  every  quarter  the  governor  heard  of  hostile  prep- 
"•  June  14      arations,  and  becoming  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  he  fled  to  Fort  Johnson,  on 

1773.  ,the  Cape  Fear  River,  near  Wilmington,^  whence  he  sent  forth  a  menacing  proc- 
J  June  16.    lamation.d' 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  preparations  for  a  servile  insurrection  on  the  Tar  River  were 


^  William  Hooper,  of  the  connty  of  Orange,  Joseph  Hewes,  of  the  town  of  Edenton,  and  Richard  Cta- 
well,  of  the  county  of  Dobbs  were  chosen  deputies.  They  were  instructed  to  carry  out  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  the 
text. 

'  To  this  proclamation  the  General  Committee  of  Safety  of  the  District  of  Wilmington,  as  appears  by 
their  proceedings,  issued  an  answer,  denjring  many  of  its  allegations,  and  proclaiming  the  govemor  to  be 
'^  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  administration  to  rivet  those  chains  so  wickedly  forged  for  America."  This 
answer  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  in  the  session  of  the  committee,  at  the  court-house  in  Wilmington,  on 
the  twentieth  of  June,  1775. 
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disco vered.     This  plot  was  disclosed  to  Thomas  Rispess,  a  fonner  member  of  the  Assembly 
from  Beaufort,  by  one  of  his  slaves.     It  was  generally  sup-  ,^ 

posed  that  Governor  Martin  was  an  accessory  in  inducing  J^^y^^J^i 
the  slaves  to  rise  and  murder  their  masters.'  Fired  with  ^ 
indignation  by  this  opinion,  the  exasperated  people  determ- 
ined to  demolish  Fort  Johnson,  lest  the  governor  should  strengthen  it,  and  make  it  a  place 
of  reception  for  a  hostile  force  and  insurgent  negroes.  Under  Colonel  John  Ashe,  a  body  of 
about  five  hundred  men  marched  to  the  fort,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  governor  had 
fled  to  the  sloop  of  war  Cruiser^  lying  in  the  river,  and  that  Collett,  the  commander  of  the 
fortress,  had  removed  all  the  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  part  of  the  artillery,  to  a  transport 
hired  for  the  purpose.  The  militia  immediately  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  demolished  a 
large  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  fort.'  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  Wilmington,  at  the 
same  time,  publicly  charged  the  governor  with  fomenting  a  civil  war,  and  endeavoring  to 
excite  an  insurrection  among  the  negroes.  They  declared  him  an  enemy  to  his  country  and 
the  province,  and  forbade  all  persons  holding  any  communication  with  him.  While  these 
events  were  transpiring  on  the  coast,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  county,  over  the  Yadkin, 
met  by  representatives,  and,  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  virtually  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent of  the  British  crown,  and  established  republican  government  in  that  county.  This  im- 
portant movement  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolve  of  the  late  convention,  delegates  from  the  several  towns  in  the 
state  were  summoned  to  meet  in  Provincial  Congress  at  Hillsborough,  on  the  twentieth  of 
August.  A  When  this  summons  appeared.  Governor  Martin,  yet  on  board  the  Cruiser, 
issued  a  long  proclamation,  in  which  he  stigmatized  the  incendiaries  of  Fort  Johnson  as 
traitors  to  the  king  ;  pronounced  the  proceedings  of  the  Wilmington  committee  as  base  and 
scandalous ;  denounced  the  movement  in  Mecklenburg  in  May ;'  warned  the  people  not  to 
send  delegates  to  Hillsborough  ;  denounced  Colonels  Ashe*  and  Howe  as  rebels  ;  and  ofiered 
the  king's  pardon  for  all  past  outrages  to  those  who  should  return  to  their  aUegiance.  The 
people  defied  the  governor's  threats,  and  mocked  his  profiers  of  forgiveness  ;  and  on  Sunday, 
the  twentieth  of  August,  every  county  and  chief  town  in  the  province  had  a  delegate  in 
Hillsborough.  They  organized  on  Monday,*  when  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  deputies 
were  present.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  declare  their  determination  to  hold  the  sgis 
of  popular  power  over  the  Regulators,  who  were  liable  to  punishment,  and  had  not  been 
cajoled  into  submission  by  the  governor's  promises.  They  also  declared  the  governor's  proc- 
lamation to  be  a  "  false,  scurrilous,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel,"  and  tending  to  stir  np 

*  In  a  letter  to  Lewis  Heiiry  de  Rosset,  the  governor  endeavored  to  vindicate  himself^  and  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  He  said  in  his  letter,  ^*  that 
nothing  could  justify  such  a  measure  but  the  actual  and 
ilesirrned  rebellion  of  the  king's  subjects,  and  the  failmre 
i»f  all  other  means  to  maintain  his  government."  From 
I  hese  expressions  and  the  language  held  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  written  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Johnson,  together  with  the  conduct  of  LordDunmore, 
of  Virginia,  it  was  evident  that  the  inciting  of  the  slaves 
to  massacre  their  masters  was  a  part  of  the  programme 
of  ministers  for  crushing  the  rebellion.*  * 

*  Fort  Johnson  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  two  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Smithville,  the  capital  of  Brunswick  county,  is  situated.  There  is  now  a  fortress  and  small  gar- 
ri!K>n  there. 

^  An  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Mecklenburg  were  published  in  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury. 

*  This  was  the  same  officer  who  accompanied  Tryon  to  the  AUamanee,  and  was  flogged  by  the  Regu- 
lators. He  resigned  his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  militia  of  Hanover,  under  the  king,  and  espoused  the 
patriot  cause.     We  shall  meet  him  in  the  field  hereafter.    See  page  608. 

^  The  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress  assembled  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  stood  where  the 
present  place  of  worship  of  that  denomination,  in  Hillsborough,  is  located. 

*  «'  The  ilare  ihonld  be  let  free,"  Mid  JohniOQ  ;  **  an  act  which  the  lorera  of  liberty  mint  rarelj  commend.  If  tliej  are  far 
nlibed  with  anna  for  defeoaa  and  utenafla  of  baabandry,  and  settled  in  acme  simple  form  of  goremment,  within  the  coontry. 
thnj  may  be  more  honett  and  gratefti]  than  ttieir  maaters.'* 
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tumult  and  insurrectlont,  dangerouB  to  the  peace  of  the  king's  goveromeot."  It  was  then 
tlirected  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  They  alao  provided  for  raising  and  equip- 
jiing  a  military  force  of  one  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the  province. 
This  force  was  divided  into  two  regiments.  The  command  of  the  first  regiment  was  given 
to  Colonel  James  Moore  (one  of  Tryon's  offioen  when  he  marched  Bgainit  the  RegaUlora), 
of  New  Hanover  ;  the  secood  to  Colonel  Robert  Uowe,  of  Brunswick.  In  addition  to  tbii 
regular  force,  a  battalion  of  ten  companies,  of  fifty  men  each,  was  directed  to  he  taiwd  in 
each  district,  to  be  called  minute-jjien,  their  uniform  lo  be  a  hunting-shirt,  leggings  or  spat- 
terdashes, and  black  gaiters.  To  pay  these  troops  and  other  expenses  of  the  govemme&t, 
the  Provincial  Congress  directed  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  $1 50,000, 
for  the  redemption  of  which  a  poll  tax  was  levied  for  nine  years,  commencing  in  1777.  The 
deputies  closed  their  labors  by  agreeing  to  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  enapire 
(which  was  drawn  up  by  William  Hooper),  and  in  organizing  a.  provisional  gOTeiU- 
inent.'  The  Congress  adjourned  on  the  nineteenth  of  September.  > 
The  provincial  oouocil  met  for  tho  first  time  on  the  eighteenth  of  October  foUowJog,  and 
appointed  Cornelius  Harnett,  of  Wilmington,  president.'      Already  the  Continental  Congress 

'  A  provincial  council  was  establisticJ,  composod  of  two  persons  daly  chosen  by  the  delegates  of  eseh 
Jistrict,  and  one  by  the  whole  Conj^resB.*  A  Commitlee  ot  SaTelj,  compoted  of  a  president  and  twelve 
membcri,  were  chosen  for  each  district ;  the  freeholder  were  also  directed  lo  choose  a  cominitlDe.  The 
provincial  council  and  (be  committees  of  safety  exercised  the  functions  of  i;overnaient  in  the  management 
of  civil  and  military  afli^irs.  Secret  committees  of  oarresponJence  were  also  organized.  Premiums  were 
voted  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  cotton  snd  woolen  cards,  pins,  needles,  linen  and  wool- 
en cloth,  and  for  the  erection  of  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  furnaces  far  the  manufactare  of  steel  and  iron, 
[laper-mills,  salt-works,  and  far  refining  sutphnr- 

'  In  the  Wilmingtun  Chromclt,  August  Si,  )S44,  there  appeared  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  CoaxEUes 
If.RNKTT,  which  I  hnvB  cnn.lpnw<l.  -Mr.  Harnett  was  a  native  of  Engleod,  aad  was  bora  on  the  twentieth 
nf  April,  1723.  The  precise  time  when  he  came  to  America 
is  not  known.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  aonsiderslitw, 
before  circumstances  brought  him  into  public  life.  He  wss 
among  the  earliest  in  North  Carolina  in  denouncing  the  Stamp 
Act  and  kindred  measures,  and  from  that  period  aoiil  his 
dCHlh  he  was  extremely  active  in  public  aiTairs.  He  resided 
upon  Hilton  planlulion,  about  one  mile  from  the  center  of  Wil- 
mington, where  ho  owned  a  large  eslale,  and  was  a  gentleman 
of  leisure.  He  represented  the  borough  of  Wilmington  in  the 
Provincial  Assembly,  in  1770-71,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
most  important  committees  of  that  body.  From  one  of  the  re- 
ports of  a  committee  of  which  Hamelt  was  chairman,  I  copied 
ihe  accompanyiag  signature  of  tbe  patriot.  In  1772,  Mr. 
Harnett,  wiih  Robert  (afterward  General}  Howe,  and  Judge 
il    ttn'   H  0     I  Maurice  Moore,  conslituled  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  lo 

prepare  a  remonstrance  against  tho  uppoinlmeDt,  by  Govem- 
ur  Mania,  of  commiisioners  to  run  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  province.  Id  1773,  Josiah  Qainey, 
the  young  and  ardent  patriot  of  Boston,  while  traveling 
in  the  Sooth  for  bis  health,  passed  a  night  at  Wilming- 
ton, at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Harnett,  whom  he  denomin- 
ated "the  Samuel  Adams  of  North  Carolina"  (enccptin 
point  of  fortune).  '■  Robert  Howe,  Esq.,  Harnett,  and 
myself,"  he  wrote,  "  made  the  social  triumvirate  of  the 
evening."  The  plan  of  "  Continental  Correspondence" 
was  a  subject  for  discussion  that  evening,  and  Quincy 
returned  lo  Boston,  feeling  that  with  such  men  as  Pinck- 
ney,  Rutleilge,  Gadsden,  and  Hametl,  as  leaders,  the 
South  would  co-operate  with  Massachusetts  ' 
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had  adopted  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  province.  The  two  battalions  of  five  hundred 
men  each  were  attached  to  the  Continental  army,  and  the  committees  of  safety  were  re- 
quested to  employ  all  the  gunsmiths  in  the  colony,  that  might  be  procured  in  making  mus- 
kets. Two  Gospel  ministers  were  sent  by  the  provincial  council  to  explain  to  the  High- 
landers and  others  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  with  the  mother  country,  and  endeavor  to  win 
them  to  the  patriot  cause.  In  the  mean  while.  Governor  Martin  had  busy  emissaries  among 
ihc  Highlanders  and  Regulators,  endeavoring  to  unite  them  in  favor  of  the  king.  This  was 
an  object  of  great  importance  ;  for  if  he  could  embody  a  strong  force  of  Loyalists  in  the  heart 
of  the  province,  he  could  easily  keep  the  sea-board  quiet,  especially  after  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  with  troops  from  the  North,  then  daily  expected.  He  had  also  received  in- 
telligence that  Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  a  strong  squadron,  bearing  Lord  Cornwallis  with  a 
considerable  force,  would  sail  for  America  at  the  beginning  of  1776.  These  anticipations 
gave  the  governor  pleasing  hopes  for  the  future. 

While  Lord  Dunmore,  as  we  have  seen,  was  making  a  demonstration  against  the  lower 
counties  of  Virginia,'  Governor  Martin  prepared  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  patriots  in 
North  Carolina.  He  gave  Donald  M'Donald,  an  influential  Highlander  at  Cross  Creek,  a 
commission  of  brigadier  general,  and  with  it  a  large  number  of  copies  of  a  proclamation, 
with  a  blank  left  for  the  date,  which  commanded  all  the  king's  loyal  subjects  in  North  Car- 
olina to  join  his  standard.  M'Donald  had  discretionary  powers  concerning  the  distribution 
of  these  proclamations.  While  Colonel  Robert  Howe,  with  North  Carolina  troops,  was  ab- 
sent at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  assist  Colonels  Woodford  and  Stevens 
against  Dunmore,  M'Donald  set  up  the  royal  ensign  at  Cross  Creek^  (now  Fayette-  kFeb.i. 
ville),  and  issued  some  of  the  proclamations.  The  loyal-hearted  Scotchmen,  not  fully  ^^^^' 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  difficulties,  obeyed  blindly  ;  and  in  a  few  days  more  than 
one  thousand  of  them,  with  many  timid  Regulators,  in  all  fifteen  hundred  strong,  gathered 
around  the  standard  of  the  Highland  chief  M'Donald  was  a  brave  veteran,  and  had  fought 
valiantly  for  the  Pretender  on  the  field  of  Culloden,  and  his  influence  over  his  countrymen 
was  very  great. 

At  Cross  Creek  lived  Flora  M'Donald,  the  noble  and  beautiful  girl  who  saved  the  life 
of  Charles  Edward,  after  the  defeat  of  the  troops  at  Culloden.*     She  was  now  the  wife  of 

In  December,  1773,  Mr.  Harnett  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  Wilmington  district. 
In  that  sphere  be  was  the  master-spirit  of  ibe  Revelation  upon  the  Cape  Fear  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  1775,  he  represented  his  old  constituents;  and  when  a  provincial  council  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  the  vacancy  in  government  caused  by  the  abdication  Of  Martin,  he  was  made  its  president,  and 
became,  in  that  capacity,  actual  governor  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress which  assembled  at  Halifax  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  usurpations,  &o.,  of  the  imperial  government.  He  submitted  a  report  on  the  twelfth  of  April, 
which  contained  a  resolution  empowering  the  delegates  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Continental  Congress,  to 
use  their  influence  in  favor  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  a  British  fleet,  appeared  in  the  Cape  Fear  River,  that  commander  honored  Harnett  and  Robert 
Howe,  by  excepting  them  in  his  offer  of  a  general  pardon  to  those  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance, 
OS  published  in  his  proclamation  issued  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  from  the  Pallas  transport.  They 
were  considered  arch-rebels.  When,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
arrived  at  Halifax,  Harnett  read  it  to  a  great  concourse  of  citizens  and  soldiers.  When  he  concluded,  the 
latter  crowded  around  him,  took  him  upon  their  shoulders,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  through  the  town.  In 
the  autumn,  he  was  on  a  committee  for  drafting  a  State  Constitution,  and  a  Bill  of  Rights ;  and  to  his  lib- 
eral spirit  the  people  were  indebted  for  the  claim  in  the  first  document,  guaranteeing  the  privilege  of  en- 
joying the  public  oflfices  and  emoluments  to  Dissenters  and  Churchmen,  equally.  Under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, Richard  Caswell  was  mode  the  first  governor  of  the  state,  and  Harnett  was  one  of  his  council.  He 
was  afterward  elected  to  fill  his  place  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  Cornelius  Hamett^s  name  is  attach- 
ed to  the  *'  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union."  When  the  British  afterward  held  possession  of 
the  country  around  the  Cape  Fear,  Harnett  was  mode  prisoner,  and  died  while  a  captive.  His  remains  lie 
buried  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  grave-yard  attached  to  St.  James's  Church,  in  Wilmington,  and  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  his  grave  are  two  upright  slabs  of  brown  stone.  On  the  one  at  the  head  is  inscribed, 
"  Cornelius  Harjcett,  Died,  1781,  aged  58  years.'*  ^  See  page  328. 

'  The  Pretender,  while  a  fugitive  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  was  discovered  by  his  enemies,  and 
fled  in  an  open  boat  to  South  Uist,  an  island  on  the  west  coast,  where  he  found  refuge  with  Laird  M'Donald. 
His  pursuers  discovered  his  retreat,  and  three  thousand  English  soldiers  were  sent  to  search  every  nook  and 
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Allan  M'Donald,  and  it  is  said  used  all  her  influence  in  bringing^  her  countrymen  to  the 
standard  of  the  Scotch  general.  Her  husband  took  a  captain's  commission  under  him,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  active  officers  in  the  engagement  which  speedily  ensued. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  James  Moore,  of  Hanover,  was  apprised  of  the  gathering  of  the  lioy- 

alists  to  the  banner  of  M'Donald,  he  marched  with 

/^     Q'^T^'iyn     _-  ,— ^— -,  ^"  regulars  and  a  detachment  of  New  Hanorer  mi- 

y /^  /j^^/jrj^^y  J^  J  litia  (in  all  about  eleven  hundred  men),  toward  Cross 

^^  ^^  Creek,  and  encamped  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the 

>  Feb  15     Highlander's  head-quarters.  &     He  fortified  his  camp,  and  by  scouts  and  spies  cut 

1776.  off  all  communication  between  M'Donald  and  Governor  Martin.  The  Loyalist 
general,  feeling  the  necessity  of  dislodging  the  patriots,  marched  toward  their  camp.  When 
within  four  miles,  he  halted,  and  sent  the  governor's  proclamation,  and  a  friendly  but  firm 
letter  to  Moore,  urging  him  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  joining  the  royal  standard ;  at  the 
same  time  threatening  him,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  the  treatment  due  to  rebels  against  the 
king.  After  some  delay,  during  which  he  sent  an  express  to  Colonel  Caswell,  Moore  re- 
plied, that  he  was  engaged  in  a  holy  cause,  from  which  he  could  not  be  seduced.  He  be- 
sought M'Donald  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  signing  the  Test  proposed  by  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, and  menaced  him  with  the  same  treatment  which  the  general  proposed  to  award  to 
the  patriot  colonel  and  his  followers.  M'Donald  was  not  prepared  to  put  his  threats  into 
execution,  for  he  was  advised  of  the  rapid  gathering  of  the  minute'nun  around  him.  In- 
formed, in  the  mean  while,  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  William 
Campbell  in  the  Cape  Fear  River,  M'Donald  resolved  to  avoid  an  engagement  that  might 


dell,  crag  and  cottage  upon  the  island.  A  cordon  of  armed  vessels  snrroanded  South  Uist,  so  that  escape 
appeared  impossible.  Bat  escape  from  the  island  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  prince.  Lady 
M'Donald  proposed  that  be  should  put  on  the  garb  of  a  servant- woman,  and,  in  company  with  a  lady  ■■ 
waiting-maid,  leave  the  island.  Who  had  the  conrage  ?  Flora  M'Donald,  from  Millburg,  a  beautiful  girl 
just  from  school  at  Edinburgh,  was  there  on  a  visit.  Her  step-father  was  then  on  the  island,  in  command 
of  a  corps  of  soldiers  searching  for  the  prince.  Regardless  of  the  certain  displeasure  of  her  father  aad  the 
extreme  peril  of  the  undertaking,  Flora  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  Lady  M'Donald  to  save  the  prince  ;  and 
that  very  night,  in  company  with  a  trusty  officer,  she  went  among  the  crags  of  Carradale,  to  the  cave 
where  the  royal  fugitive  was  concealed.  Great  was  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  prince  when  be 
was  informed  of  the  plan  for  his  escape.  Within  a  day  or  two,  Flora  procured  a  passport  from  her  odsus- 
pecting  step-father  for  herself,  a  young  companion,  a  boat's  crew,  and  Betsey  Bourke,  an  Irish  woman,  whom 
Flora  pretended  she  had  procured  as  a  spinster  for  her  mother.  The  prince,  attired  as  Betsey  Bourke,  em- 
barked with  Flora  and  her  companions,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1746,  for  the  Isle  of  Skye.  A  furious 
tempest  tossed  them  about  all  night,  and  a  band  of  soldiers  prevented  their  landing  in  the  morning.  They 
finally  landed  near  the  residence  of  Sir  Alexander  M'Donald,  where  the  prince  was  concealed  in  the  cavity 
of  a  rock,  for  the  laird  was  his  enemy,  and  his  hall  was  filled  with  soldiers  seeking  the  fugitive.  Flora 
touched  the  heart  of  Lady  M'Donald,  and  by  her  aid  the  prince  and  the  maiden  made  a  safe  joamey  of 
twelve  miles  on  foot,  to  Potarce.  There  they  parted  forever,  the  prince  to  escape  to  France,  Flora  to  be 
soon  afterward  carried  a  prisoner  to  London  and  cast  into  the  Tower.  The  story  of  her  adventure  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  classes,  and  as  she  was  not  a  partisan  of  the  Pretender,  nor  of  his  religions  faith,  the 
nobility  interfered  in  her  behalf.  The  father  of  George  the  Third  visited  her  in  prison,  and  so  much  was 
he  interested  in  her  that  he  procured  her  release.  While  she  remained  in  London,  her  residence  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  carriages  of  the  nobility ;  and  Lady  Primrose,  a  friend  of  the  Pretender,  introduced  her  to 
court  society.  When  presented  to  the  old  Ring  George  the  Second,  he  said  to  her,  "  How  could  you  dare 
to  succor  the  enemy  of  my  crown  and  kingdom."  Flora  replied  with  great  simplicity,  "  It  was  no  more 
than  I  would  have  done  for  your  majesty,  had  you  been  in  like  situation."  A  chaise  and  four  were  fitted 
up  for  her  return  to  Scotland,  and  her  escort  was  Malcolm  M'Leod,  who  often  said  aflerward,  "  I  went  to 
London  to  be  hanged,  but  rode  back  in  a  chaise  and  four  with  Flora  M'Donald."  Four  years  afterward 
she  married  Allan,  the  son  of  the  Laird  M'Donald,  and  became  mistress  of  the  mansion  where  the  prince 
passed  his  first  nip[ht  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  In  1775,  Flora  and  her  husband,  with  several  children,  arrived 
among  their  countrymen  in  North  Carolina.  Full  of  loyalty,  she  encouraged  her  countrymen  to  rally  in  de- 
fisnse  of  the  royal  cause.  After  suffering  much,  thoy  embarked  in  a  sloop-of-war  for  Scotland.  On  the 
voyage,  the  vessel  was  attacked  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  the  brave  Flora,  who  was  on  deck  during  the 
action,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  hand.  They  reached  their  country,  where  Flora  lived  until  the  fifth 
of  March,  1790.  She  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Killmuir,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye;  her  shroud  was  the 
sheet  in  which  the  prince  slept  while  under  her  guidance ;  and  three  thousand  persons  stood  and  wept  ai 
her  coffin  was  let  down  into  the  grave. 
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prove  disaBtroui,  and  attempt  to  join  the  governor  and  his  friendi  at  Wilmington.  At  mid- 
night he  decamped,  with  his  followers,  crossed  the  Cape  Fear,  and  pushed  on  at  a  rapid 
pace,  over  swollen  streams,  rough  hills,  and  deep  morasses,  hotly  pursued  by  Colonel  Moore. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  march,  he  crossed  the  South  River  (one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Cape  Fear),  from  Bladen  into  New  Hanover,  and  as  he  approached  Moore's  Creek, 
a  small  tributary  of  that  stream,'  he  discovered  the  gleaming  of  fire-arms.*  He  ^  p^^^  ^ 
had  come  upon  the  camp  of  Colonels  Caswell*  and  Lillington,'  near  the  mouth  of       ^77^ 

^  Moore's  Creek  runs  from  north  to  soutb,  and  empties  ioto  the  Soath  River,  about  twenty  miles  nbove 
Wilmington. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  late  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  now  president  of 
the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  for  the  following  sketch  of  the  pablio  life  of  Richard  Caswell.  Governor 
Swain  married  a  grand-daaghter  of  Governor  Caswell ;  and  from  among  the  family  papers  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  sent  me  the  sabjoined  interesting  autograph  letter,  written  by  Caswell,  to  his  son,  from  Philadelphia.* 

Richard  Caswell  was  born  in  Maryland,  August  3,  1729.  In  1746,  ho  was  induco<l,  by  unsuccessful 
mercantile  speculations  of  his  father,  to  leave  his  home,  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  then  colony  of  North 
Carolina.  Bearing  letters  to  Governor  Johnston  from  the  governor  of  Maryland,  he  soon  received  employ- 
ment in  one  of  the  public  offices.  Subsequently,  he  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor  of  the  colony,  and  was 
clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Orange  in  1753. 

He  finally  settled  himself  in  Dobbs  (now  Lenoir)  county,  where  he  married  Mary  Mackilwean,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  William.  He  afterward  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  William  Herritage,  an  eminent  attorn- 
ey, under  whom  he  had  studied  law.  He  had  obtained  a  license,  and  practiced  the  profession  with  great 
Kuccess.  In  1754  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  from  Johnston  county,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  till  1771.  In  this  and  the  preceding  year,  he  was  made  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  also  colonel  of  the  militia  of  his  county,  and,  as  such,  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
Governor  Tryon's  forces  at  the  battle  of  Allamance,  May  16,  1771. 

In  1774,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  Congress,  with  William  Hooper  and  Joseph  Hewes,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  this  office  in  1775.  In  September  of  this  year,  having  been  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Southern 
District  of  North  Carolina,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress.  The  estimate  formed  by  his  contemporaries 
of  Caswell's  merits  in  this  aflfair,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  resolve  passed  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  April,  '*  that  the  thanks  of  this  Congress  be  given  to  Colonel  Richard  Caswell  and  the  brave 
officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for  the  very  essential  service  by  them  rendered  this  country  at  the 
battle  of  Moore's  Creek  ;''  and  by  the  further  fact  that,  on  the  twenty-second  of  the  same  month,  the  same 
body  appointed  him  *'  brigadier  general  of  the  militia  for  the  District  of  Newbern.''  In  November  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  state, 
and,  in  December,  was  elected  the  6rst  governor  under  it.  This  office  he  held  during  the  stormy  and  per- 
ilous period  of  1777,  1778,  and  1779.  He  refused  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services  beyond  his 
oxpcases.  In  1780  he  led  the  troops  of  North  Carolina,  under  General  Gates,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Camden.  In  1 782  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  controller  general,  and 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  offices  till  1784,  when  he  was  again  elected  governor  of  the  state, 
and  re-elected  in  1785  and  1786,  when  he  ceased  to  be  eligible  under  the  Constitution.  The  Assembly 
of  1787  elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  May  of  that  year, 
to  form  a  Federal  Constitution,  and  conferred  on  him  the  extraordinary  power,  in  case  of  his  inability  to  at- 
tend, to  select  his  successor.  William  Blount  was  selected  by  him,  and  his  name  is  appended  to  that  in- 
strument. In  1789  he  was  elected  senator  from  Dobbs  county,  and  also  a  member  of  the  convention  which, 
in  November,  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  When  the  General  Assembly  met,  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  Senate.  But  his  course  was  run.  His  second  son,  Richard,  had  been  lost  on  his  passage  by  sea  from 
Charleston  to  Newbern,  and  the  father  certainly  entertained  the  opinion  that  he  had  been  taken  by  pirates 
and  carried  to  Algiers,  or  murdered.  This  and  other  events  threw  a  cloud  over  his  mind,  from  which  he 
seems  never  to  have  recovered.  While  presiding  in  the  Senate,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  he  was  struck 
with  paralysis,  and  after  lingering  speechless  till  the  tenth,  he  expired,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hb  age.  His 
body  was,  after  the  usual  honors,  conveyed  to  his  family  burial-place  in  Lenoir,  and  there  interred.  As  a 
statesman,  his  patriotism  was  unquestioned,  his  discernment  was  quick,  and  his  judgment  sound ;  as  a  sol- 
dier, his  courage  was  undaunted,  his  vigilance  untiring,  and  his  success  triumphant.  Mrs.  Anne  White, 
Governor  CaswelKs  last  remaining  child,  died  at  Raleigh,  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1851,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Margaret  H.  Lillington,  a  great  grand-daughter  of  General  Lillington,  for  the 
materials  of  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  public  career  of  that  officer : 

John  Alexander  Lillington,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  George  Lillington,  an  officer  in  the  British  serv. 

*  Litter  of  Oovemor  CatiotU, 
I  print  the  rabjoinod  letter  of  Gorcmor  Caawell  entire,  beeante  it  gives  im  interetting  tIcw  of  the  ezeitement  wUeh  prerailed 
It  the  time,  and  the  manner  In  which  tiie  delegates  to  tbm  Contiaental  Congress  were  earefullj  escorted  on  their  way  to  Philap 
ielphia. 

••  PkUmStlfhIm  lUk  Mqr  ITTl. 

"Mr  DEAiSoKr-By  aGeatlemaB  Bonnd  to  Tar  Rtver.I  now  wrto  lo  inform  jtm, that  after  I  parted  with  yov  at  HattCi^ Mi 
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the  Creek,  who,  with  the  minute-men  of  Dobbs,  Craven,  Johnston,  and  Wake  counties,  and 
battalions  from  Wilmington  and  Newbern,  in  all  about  one  thousand  strong,  were  out  in 

ice,  who,  after  being  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the  French  in  the  West  Indies,  settled  upon  the  isl- 
and of  Barbadoes,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Council  in  1698.  In  that  capacity  he  remained  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Queen  Anne.  His  son, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  captivated  by  the  glowing  accounts  given  of  the  Carolina  country,  emigrated 
thither,  and  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Hanover  county.  The  fine  mansion  delineated  in  the 
engraving,  and  known  as  Lillington  Hall^  is  yet  standing.     It  was  built  in  1734.     Its  locatioD  is  near  the 


Uewos  &.  myacif  proceeded  on  our  Journey  m  follows;  Sunday  evening  we  arrived  at  Petertburg  in  Virginia  where 
the  ezpreM  with  an  acc't  of  a  Battle  between  the  King's  Troop*  A  the  Bostonians.  The  next  day  we  croued  James  River  ft 
Lodged  at  Hanover  Court  House,  where  wo  had  an  Acco't  of  1500  Men  being  under  Arms  to  proceed  to  WilUamaburg  in  Or 
der  to  Oblige  Lord  Dunmore  to  return  some  powder  he  had  taken  out  of  the  Magazine  Sl  Lodged  on  Board  of  a  Man*of>War  ia 
James  River.  What  was  done  in  that  matter  we  hare  not  since  Heard.  The  next  day  we  were  constantly  meeting  Armed 
men  who  had  been  to  Escort  the  Delegates  for  Virginia,  on  their  way  towards  this  place.  We  Lodged  that  night  at  Port  Rojal 
and  were  only  2  or  3  Hours  after  the  Virginia  Gent".  The  next  day  we  got  down  to  Potowmack  side  before  the  Boats  tetumed 
that  had  carried  the  Virginians  over.  Here  were  part  of  the  Militia  of  three  Counties  under  Arms,  &  in  the  Unifonne  of  Huat' 
ing  Shirts.  They  received  us,  and  Conducted  us  on  the  return  of  the  Boats,  to  the  water's  edge  with  all  the  Afilitarj  Honors  dm 
to  General  Officers.  We  then  crossed  the  River,  and  learned  at  the  Ferry  on  Maryland  side  that  a  Company  of  Independents 
in  Charles  County  had  attended  the  Virginia  Delegates  from  thence  under  Arms.  We  proceeded  and  overtook  tiaem  at  Pott 
Tobacco,  where,  indeed,  the  Independents  made  a  Most  Glorious  Appearance.  Their  Company  consisted  of  6B  Hen  beside  of- 
ficers, all  Genteelly  drest  in  Scarlet  St.  well  equipcd  with  Arms,  Sc  Warlike  Implements,  with  drum  &.  Fifis.  Sentinels  were 
placed  at  the  doors  St,  Occasionally  relieved  during  the  Time  we  stayed  there.  The  next  Morning  we  all  set  out  togetiier,  St. 
were  Attended  by  the  Independents  to  the  Verge  of  their  County,  where  they  delivered  us  to  another  Company  of  Independ- 
ents in  Prince  George's ;  they  in  like  Manner  to  a  Second,  and  that  to  a  Third,  which  brot  us  &ro*  their  Cottn^.  We  Lodged 
that  night  at  Marlborough  Sc  the  next  day  tho*  we  met  with  a  Most  Terrible  Gust  of  Lightning,  thunder,  wind,  Hail  dt  rain,  Ar- 
rived at  Baltimore,  at  the  entrance  of  which  Town  we  were  received  by  four  Independent  Companies  who  Conducted  as  with 
their  Colours  Flying,  drums  Beating  and  Fife's  playing,  to  our  lodgings  at  the  Fountain  Tavern  (Grants).  The  next  day  we 
were  prevailed  on  to  stay  at  Baltimore,  where  CoU  Washington,  Accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the  Delegates,  reviewed  the  Troops. 
lliey  have  four  Companies  of  68  men  each,  Compleati  who  go  throb  their  Exercises  extremely  Clever.  They  are  raising,  in 
that  Town,  three  other  Companies  which  they  sny  will  soon  be  fUlL  We  were  very  Genteelly  entertained  here  in  tiie  Court 
House.  The  next  day  we  Breakfasted  at  my  old  Master  Chejmes  &  dined  at  Susquehannah ;  crossed  the  Hirer  ft  Lodged  at 
the  Ferry  House.  As  I  had  in  some  Measure  been  the  cause  of  tho  Virginia  Gentn  going  round  the  Bay  by  reccommending  )faat 
road,  St.  being  the  only  person  in  Company  acquainted  with  the  road,  I  was  Obhged  to  keep  with  them  so  that  I  did  not  call  on 
any  of  my  relations.  I  sent  George  to  Jos.  Dallams  where  ho  left  the  Letters  I  brot  for  our  Friends,  and  was  informed  toy  Grand 
Mother*  Sc  all  Friends  were  well  except  Mrs  Dallam  who  had  been  poorly  some  Hme — the  next  day  wo  got  to  Vi^lmiagtoa 
where  we  fell  In  with  Several  of  the  Maryland  Delegates,  &  came  all  into  the  City  to  Dinner,  on  die  9Ui  Instant  Yesterday  the 
Congress  met  Agreeable  to  Appointment,  &  this  day  it  was  Resolved  that  they  enter  upon  the  Consideration  of  American  Griev- 
ances on  Monday  next  Here  a  Greater  Martial  Spirit  prevails,  if  possible,  than  I  have  been  describing  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
lliey  have  28  Companies  Compleat,  which  make  near  SOOO  Men,  who  March  out  to  the  Common  Si.  go  thro*  their  Exercises 
twice  a  day  regularly.  Scarce  any  thing  but  Warlike  Musick  is  to  be  heard  in  the  Streets.  There  are  several  Companies  of 
Quakers  only,  and  many  of  them  beside  enrolled  in  other  Companies  promiscuously.  *Tis  said  they  will,  in  a  few  days,  have 
3000  Men  under  Arms  ready  to  defend  their  Liberties.  They  are  raising  Men  in  New  York  Sc  all  the  Northern  Governments. 
The  Yorkers,  I  am  told  by  their  Delegates,  are  determined  to  Defend  their  Liberties,  Sc  since  the  action  between  the  Kings  Troops 
and  the  Provincials,  scarcely  a  Tory  is  to  be  found  amongst  them.  I  herewith  inclose  you  a  paper  in  which  is  a  List  of  the  Killed 
and  Wounded  of  the  Kings  Troops.  But  'tis  said  this  is  not  Genuine,  a  much  greater  number  being  Actually  Killed.  On  die 
side  of  tho  Bostonians  37  were  Killed  outright  4  are  missing  Sc  I  forget  the  number  of  Wounded ;  I  think  thirty  odd.  Thus  yon 
liave  the  fullest  Account  I  am  able  to  give  of  these  matters,  and  as  the  Accot  is  so  long,  'twill  not  bo  in  my  power  to  Communi- 
cate the  same  to  any  other  of  my  Countrymen  and  friends  but  throb  you.  You  may  therefore  remember  me  in  the  Stronfest 
manner  to  Your  Uncles,  Capt  Bright,  and  others  of  my  particular  Friends.  Shew  Uiem  this  Letter,  and  tell  them  it  will  be  a 
Reflection  on  their  Country  to  be  Behind  their  neighbours ;  that  it  Ls  Indispensibly  necessary  for  them  to  arm  and  form  into  a 
Company  or  Companies  of  Independents.  When  theu*  Companies  are  full,  68  private  Men  each,  to  elect  Officers,  Vis  a  Cspt 
2  Lieut"  an  Ensign  Sl  Subalterns,  And  to  meet  as  often  as  possible  Si,  go  thro*  tiie  exercise.  Rcdeve  no  man  but  such  sa  csn 
be  depended  on.  at  the  same  Timo  reject  none  who  will  not  discredit  the  Company.  If  I  live  to  return  I  shall  most  Chsarfnlly 
Join  any  of  my  Countrymen  even  as  a  rank  Sl  file  man.  And  as  in  the  Common  cause  I  am  here  exposed  to  Danger,  that  or 
any  other  difficulties  I  shall  not  shun  whilst  I  have  |ny  Blood  in  my  Veins,  But  freely  oflfcr  it  in  Support  of  the  Liberties  of  my 
Country.  Tell  your  Uncles  (the  Clk  Sl  SheK)  it  may  not  be  prudent  for  them  so  far  to  engage  yet  awhile  in  any  Company  as 
to  risk  the  loss  of  their  offices.  But  you,  my  Dear  Boy,  must  become  a  soldier  Sl  ri^k  your  life  in  Support  of  those  invalaable 
Blessings  which  once  lost  Posterity  will  never  bo  able  to  regain.t  Some  men,  I  fear,  will  start  objections  to  the  enrolling  of 
Companies  Sl  exercising  the  Men,  &  will  say  it  will  bo  acting  against  Govern- 
ment That  may  1>e  answered  "that  it  is  not  so."  That  we  are  only  Quali- 
fying ourselves  and  preparing  to  defend  our  Country  Sl  Support  our  Liber- 
ties. I  can  say  no  more  at  present  But  that  May  God  Almighty  protect  you  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
all  Sl  his  Blessing  Attend  your  good  endeavour,  is  the  Ardent  prayer  of  My  fS^^J^jT^'^^^  ^  /If) 
Dear  ChUd  Your  Affectionate  Father.                                                                  ^^^V^^^i^  Aj^^¥\yjX\L 

•*  P.S.— only  shew  this  letter  to  such  as  1  have  described  above,  St.  dont  let  it        /  T  ,,..— i^J"  ^ 

be  Copied.    Consult  Capt  Bright  &c  \  ^^**"^v„^^^^^V 

"  Mr  WUliam  CaswcU."  ^*'— '^ 


*  This  was  Mrs.  Smith,  the  grandmother  also  of  Governor  William  Paca,  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  signers  of  die  Doclsratlon 
of  Independence.    She  lived  to  the  remarkable  age  of  ninety-one  years. 

1 1  am  hiformed  by  Governor  Swain,  that  this  boy  entered  the  service  in  less  than  four  montiis  afterward,  and  before  he  bad 
attained  his  majority,  as  an  ensign.    Ho  was  a  lieutenant  in  1776,  and  in  1777  was  promoted  to  captain,  and  commanded  m  com 
piny  at  the  battie  on  the  Brandy  wine.    In  1781  he  was  a  brigadier,  his  father,  at  the  same  timo,  being  a  m^Jor  general,  and  Ma 
yonnger  aim  a  colonel  in  active  service  struggling  to  counteract  the  operations  of  Major  Craig  at  Wilmington. 
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lesTch  of  the  Tory  army.'  The  liluation  of  M' Donald  (who  was  now  very  ill)  was  peril- 
oui  in  the  extreme.  The  strong  minute-men  of  the  Neuse  region,  their  officers  wearing  ail- 
Ter  crescents  upon  their  hat*,  inscribed  with  the  stirring  words,  "Libaty  or  Death,"  wen 
in  front ;  snd  Colonel  Moore,  with  his  regulars,  were  close  upon  his  rear.  To  Hy  was  im 
possible ;  to  fight  was  his  only  Blternative. 

Both  parties  were  encamped  in  sight  of  each  other  during  the  night.  A  professed  neO' 
tral  informed  Colonel  Lillington  of  the  intended  movements  of  the  enemy  in  the  morning, 
and  he  and  Caswell  took  measures  accordingly.  During  the  night,  they  oast  up  a  breast- 
work, removed  the  planks  from  the  bridge  across  Moore's  Creek,  and  disposed  their  forces  so 
OS  to  command  the  passage  and  the  roads  on  each  side.  The  patriots  lay  upon  their  arms 
all  night,  ready,  at  a  signal,  to  meet  the  foe.  At  early  dawn,  bagpipes  were  heard,  and 
the  notes  of  a  bugle,  ringing  out  upon  the  frosty  air,  called  the  eighteen  hundred  Loyalists 
to  arms.      Ta  a  few  minutes  they  rushed  forward  to  the  attack,  led  on  by  Captain  M'Leod, 

"rent  road  leading  from  Wilmingloa  to  Newbem,  on  the  oortheaHt  branch  or  ifae  Cape  Fear  River,  sboat 
(Iiirty  milc.i  Abate  Wilmin<[taa.     When  the  "  Hall"  was  erected,  tbac  part  of  CarullDs  nas  a  wildemesa,  and 
tbo  SBvannah  or^gntssy  opening  where  it  standi,  in  ihs 
luidsl  of  vast  pine  forests,  made  it  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
John  Alexander  inherited  the  militarj  (aites  of  his  !■■ 
iber,  and  whoa  the  notes  of  preparation  for  the  Revola- 
Lionaiy  contest  was  heard  all  over  the  land,  his  skill  wai 
bronght  into  reqaisition.     His  pairiotio  principles  were 
earl;  made  known  ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  we  Hod 
him  a  member  of  the  Wilmington  Committee  of  Safety, 
.   and  a  colonel  of  militia.     In  the  lirst  battle  fought  at  the 
South  (Moore's  Creek  Bridge),  described  in  the  text,  Col- 
onel Lillington  vas  conspicuous,  with  his  neighbor  and 
friend,  Colonel  Richard  Caswell.     Soon  after  this  deci- 
sive battle,  Colonel  Lillington  was  promoted  to  brigadier. 
Ho  served  under  General  Gales  in  the  Carolines,  in  178(1. 
Hii  son.  Colonel  John  Lillington,  also  served  with  honor 
LitLiHOTOH  H...  during  this  campaign.      The  silver  crescents  whioh  each 

wore  on  hie  hat  durin);  the  war  are  preserved  by  the  fam- 
ily, and  I  am  indebted  lo  Miss  Lillington  for  the  opportunity  of  making  a  drawing  of  the  one  worn  by  Ihe 
genetal.     These  crescents  bear  the  initialsof  the  names  of  the  respective  owners,  and      .  . 

en:b  has  the  motto,  "  LiBKSTr  or  Death,"  engraved  npon  it     The  sketch  is  about  A  ^ 

half  the  size  of  the  original.  A  B 

General  Lillington  remained  in  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  retired  ^^  ^H 

to  his  estate  at  Liilington  Hall.     Near  his  mansion  repose  the  remains  of  Ihe  gen-  H^^      ^^^K 
eral  and  his  son.     Over  Ihe  grave  of  the  former  is  a  marble  slab,  bearing  the  follov-  ^^^^^^^^F 
ing- inscription  ;   Sacred  to  the  memory  of  General  Jobk  AcEXAnnxK  Lilwhoton,      ^^^^^^^W 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.     He  commanded  Ihe  Americana  in  the  battle  of  Moore's        ^^^^^^^ 
Creek,  foogbt  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Fcbroaiy,  1776,  and  by  his  military  skill  and  cool  courage  in  the 
^—  ^^  Aeld,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  secured  a  complete  and 

^^^^       ^"y^ ^^  v'  decisive  victory.      To  inlelleolnal  powers  of  a  high 

^Oti^^a*'^^'^^*'^*^^^^'*™""  ""'"''  ''^  united  an  incorniptible  integrity,  devoted  and 
^    ^^---.^         j,.^^'^  eelf-sacrtfieing  polriotiam.      A  genuine  lover  of  lib- 

^_^^Z><;^^C  etty,  he  periled  his  all  to  secure  the  independenee  of 

^  ^"""^  his  country,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  bequeathing 

lu  his  posterity  lbs  remembrance  of  his  virtues."  Near  his  grave  is  that  of  his  son,  with  a  stone  bearing 
the  fotlowin-;  inscription  :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Joii:<  Lillihotok,  son  of  General  John  Al- 
exander Lillington ;  a  patriot  and  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  he  served  his  conotry  faithfully  dnriog  the  en- 

"General  Lillington,"  writes  Miss  L.,  "is  represented  as  a  man  of  Herculean  frame  and  strength.  There 
are  no  portraits  ofbim  extant.  Some  few  ofhis  old  slaves  still  remain  [1SS3],  who  were  children,  of  course, 
at  the  lime,  who  can  remember  some  of  the  events  of  tbe  Revolution.  It  would  be  interesting  lo  one  un- 
acqnsinlcd  with  ihe  palriarobal  relations  of  master  and  slave,  to  see  how  their  aged  faoes  kindle  witb  en- 
thusiasm when  they  speak  of  the  kindness  of  '  Old  Master,'  and  of  '  Massa  Jaokie  comin'  hum  from  oollege 
in  Philadelphia  lo  help  his  father  fight  Ibe  British.'"  On  account  of  his  uoifonn  kindness  lo  all,  the  fine 
mansion  of  General  Lillington  was  saved  from  the  torch  by  the  interpcsilion  of  many  of  his  Tory  neighlion. 

'  Colonel  Lillington,  with  Ihe  Wilmington  battalion  of  minate-meo,  arrived  at  the  bridge  about  fom 
boon  before  Caswell,  with  his  larger  force,  made  his  appearance.  Caswell,  who  was  the  senioi  ollioer,  took 
esmmand  of  the  whole  patriot  army. 
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for  General  McDonald  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  tent.  Finding  a  small  intrenchment  next  the 
bridge  quite  empty,  they  concluded  the  Americans  had  abandoned  the  post.  They  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  thirty  paces  of  the  breast-work,  when  the  Whigs,  though  unused  to  war, 
arose  from  their  concealment,  bravely  confronted  the  foe,  and  for  ten  minutes  the  contest 
was  fierce  and  bloody.  Captain  M'Leod  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Cap- 
tain John  Campbell,  the  next  in  command,  soon  fell,  mortally  wounded.  At  that  moment, 
Lieutenant  Slocum,  of  the  patriot  army,  with  a  small  detachment,  forded  the  stream,  pene- 
trated the  swamp  on  its  western  bank,  and  fell  with  vigor  upon  the  rear  of  the  Loyalists.^ 
The  Scotchipen  were  routed  and  dispersed,  and  many  of  them  were  made  prisoners.  Among 
the  latter  were  General  McDonald,  and  also  the  husband  t)f  Flora.  The  Loyalists  lost  sev- 
enty men  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  Americans  had  only  two  wounded,  and  one  of  them 
survived.'  Colonel  Moore  arrived  soon  after  the  engagement  ended,  and  that  evening  the 
men  of  the  united  forces  of  the  patriots  slept  soundly  upon  the  field  of  their  victory. 

The  efTect  of  this  defeat  of  the  Loyalists  was  of  vast  importance  to  the  Patriot  cause  in 
North  Carolina.  It  exhibited  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  defenders  of  liberty,  and  com- 
pletely broke  the  spirit  of  the  Loyalists.  It  prevented  a  general  organization  of  the  Tories, 
and  their  junction  with  the  forces  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  arrived  in  the  Cape  Fear 
in  May,  upon  which  the  royal  power  in  the  South  depended  for  vitality.  The  opposers  of 
that  power  were  encouraged,  and  the  timid  and  wavering  were  compelled  to  make  a  decision. 
The  kindness  extended  to  the  prisoners  and  their  families  won  the  esteem  of  all,  and  many 
Loyalists  were  converted  to  the  Republican  faith  by  the  noble  conduct  of  the  victors.*  The 
plans  of  the  governor,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  William  Campbell,  were,  for  the 
time,  completely  frustrated,  and  Martin*  soon  afterward  abdicated  government,  and  took 


^  Mrs.  Ellett  relates  a  noble  instance  of  female  heroism  which  this  battle  developed.  The  wife  of  Lien- 
tenant  Slocum,  whose  home  was  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  had  dreamed,  after  her  hus- 
band and  his  neighbors  had  departed  w^ith  Caswell,  that  she  saw  him  lying  dead  upon  the  ground.  She 
awoke  in  great  distress,  arose,  saddled  a  horse,  and  rode  at  full  gallop  in  the  direction  the  troops  had  taken. 
Through  that  thinly-settled  and  swampy  country  she  pressed  on,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  she 
heard  the  firing.  As  she  came  near  the  battle-ground,  she  saw  a  body  lying  in  her  husband's  cloak,  but  it 
proved  to  be  another  man,  who  was  wounded.  She  alighted,  washed  his  face,  bound  up  bis  woonda,  and 
was  administering  comfort  to  another  wounded  man,  when  Caswell  and  her  astonished  nusband  camb  up. 
With  true  womanly  feeling,  she  interceded  for  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  attended  to  the  wounded  Loyalists 
through  the  day,  and  at  midnight  started  for  home.  She  did  not  tell  her  husband  of  her  dream  until  his 
return.  She  rode  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  less  than  forty  hours,  and  without  one  interval  of 
rest !  A  mother's  love,  for  she  ^^  w^anted  to  see  her  child,"  impelled  her  to  return  with  speed.  The  Caro- 
linas  were  full  of  such  heroic  women  as  Mary  Slocum  when  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  swept  over  them. 
— See  Mrs.  Ellctt's  Domestic  Hittory  of  the  Revolution,  page  46 ;    Women  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  317—321. 

'  The  patriots  captured  thirteen  wagons,  three  hundred  and  fifty  guns  and  shot-bags,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  swords  and  dirks,  and  fifteen  hundred  excellent  rifles. — Gordon,  ii.,  37. 

^  The  Provincial  Congress  issued  a  manifesto  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  respecting  the  Loyalists,  in 
which  they  averred,  "  We  have  their  security  in  contemplation,  not  to  make  them  miserable.  In  our  power, 
their  errors  claim  our  pity ;  their  situation  disarms  our  resentment.  We  shall  hail  their  reformation  with 
increasing  pleasure,  and  receive  them  among  us  with  open  arms We  war  not  with  helpless  fe- 
males whom  they  have  left  behind ;  we  sympathize  in  their  sorrow,  and  wMsh  to  pour  the  balm  of  pity  into 
the  wounds  which  a  separation  from  husbands,  fathers,  and  the  dearest  relations  has  made.  They  are  the 
rightful  pensioners  upon  the  charity  and  bounty  of  those  who  have  aught  to  spare  from  their  own  necessi- 
ties for  the  relief  of  their  indigent  fellow-creatures ;  to  such  we  recommend  them."  Had  such  noble  sen- 
timents governed  Cornwallis  and  his  officers  when  they  subdued  the  Carolinas,  a  few  years  later,  they  might 
have  made  their  victory  permanent.  General  M 'Donald  and  his  son,  who  held  a  colonel's  commission,  were 
granted  liberal  paroles  of  honor ;  and,  during  the  summer,  the  general  and  twenty-five  of  his  fellow-prison- 
ers were  exchanged  at  Philadelphia. 

*  Governor  Josiau  Martin  was  a 
soldier  by  profession,  and,  in  1770,  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  British 
army.  When  Tryon  was  transferred 
to  New  York  in  1771,  Martin  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 

was  the  last  royal  chief  m^istrate  of  that  colony.     He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  urbane 
in  manners,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  colony.     After  going  to 
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reruge  on  board  the  Btutol,  the  flag-ihip  of  Sii  Peter  Parker.'  Royal  government  ia  North 
Carolina  now  ceued  forever,  and  a  brighter  era  in  the  history  of  the  state  wae  opened. 

The  provincial  oounoil  now  labored  vigorously  in  tha  elaboration  of  measures  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  colony,  and  the  maintenance  of  liberty.     A  strong  military  establishment  was 
argauizbi],  and  in  each  district  a  brigadier  general  was  appointed,  with  an  efficient  corps  of 
Aold-officcrs.*     On  the  eighteenth  of  December'  a  state 
goverumeut  was  formed  under  a  Constitution,*  and,  a  few 
days  al'lerward,  a  device  for  a  great  seal  of  the  commonweallh 
was  presented  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
adopted.*     In  all  their  actions,  the  Carolinians  exhibited  the 
aspect  of  men  determined  to  be  free,  and  conscious  that  hope  for 
ruconc illation  with  the  mother  country  was  vam.     A  blow  had 
been  struck  which  marked  out  the  bright  line  of  future  opera- 
liuhs.     There  could  no  longer  be  hesitation,  and  the  line  be- 
tween Whigs  and  Tories  was  as  distinctly  drawn  as  that  of  the 
twilight  between  the  day  and  the  night, 

Tho  siege  of  Charleston,  and  other  events  of  the  war  which  speedily  followed  the  battle 
on  Moore's  Creek,  will  be  detailed  hereafter.  From  this  time  uutil  the  close  of  the  Kevo 
lutiou,  the  military  history  of  North  Carolina  is  identified  with  that  of  the  whole  confederacy 
From  the  time  of  the  battle  en  Moore's  Creek  until  Cornwallis  and  his  army  overran  the 
Carolinai,  there  were  no  regularly  organized  bands  of  Loyalists  in  the  "  Old  North  Slate." 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicle  for  a  day,  and  ride  on  toward  the  fertile  regiott  of  the 
Allamance,  al\cr  glancing  at  noteworthy  objects  in  Hillsborough. 

I  employed  the  first  morning  of  the  new  year,''  in  visiting  places  of  interest  at  kju.1 
Hillsborough,  in  company  with  the  Keverend  Dr.  Wilson.  The  first  object  to  '  '»«■' 
which  my  attention  was  called  was  a  small  wooden  building,  represented  in  the  engraving 
on  the  next  page,  situated  opposite  the  hotel  where  I  was  lodged.     Cornwallis  used  it  for 

N'ew  York  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  nhcn  driven  from  the  eolony,  ho  jpined  the  umy,  under  Comwollit, 
mill  was  in  llic  battle  near  Camden,  where  Gales  wu  deroated.  He  naa  with  Comwallia  in  Carolina  s* 
late  as  April,  1791,  when  impaim]  health  cauaed  him  to  leavo.  Ho  went  to  New  York,  apent  a  part  of  tha 
summer  ui  Rockaway,  on  Lonf;  Island,  and  (hen  aailed  for  EnfiUnd.  Ha  died  in  Loadon,  in  Jnly,  1786. 
Samuel  Martin,  who  fought  a  duel  with  the  celebrated- John  Wilkes  in  1763,  was  the  geremor'a  brother. 
His  lather  was  Colonel  Samuel  Martia,  of  Virginia,  who  lost  a  large  estate  bj  coofiscalioD.  Judge  Mar- 
tin, the  bislorion  of  North  Carolina,  compulei  tho  population  of  that  stale,  when  Governor  Martin  fled  and 
ihe  Kiya\  power  ended,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  more  than  one  fifth  of  whom  were  slaves. 

'  Gordon,  ii.,  36,  37;  Foole,  143-145:  Martin,  ii,,  380-384.  On  the  fifth  of  May,  1776,  Sir  Henry 
Clinliia  issued  a  pruclamalion  from  ihe  Patliu  sloop  of  war,  which  declared  North  Carolina  in  a  stiite  of 
rebellion,  ordered  all  Congrcsaea  to  be  dissolved,  and  offered  pardon  lo  all  penitents,  except  the  arch-rebels 
Coraelius  Harnett  and  Robert  Howe.  The  people  ieughed  at  hiio.  Fired  with  indignation,  he  vented  hi* 
spite  upon  the  properly  of  Colonel  Howe.  On  Ihe  tvrelfth,  be  sent  Comwallb  and  a  marauding  party  of 
nine  hundred  men  on  shore,  wbo  ravaged  Howe's  plantation  in  Brunswick,  treated  some  women  at  his 
house  with  brutality,  burned  some  mills  ia  Ihe  neighborhood,  and  then  returned  to  the  ships.  Despairing 
of  SUCCESS  in  that  quarter,  Clinton  sailod  with  the  British  fleet  of  thirty  vessels  for  New  Tork. 

'The  following  geutlemen  were  appointed  brigadiera  ;  Richard  Caswell, of  Newbern  ;  John  Ashe,  oTWil- 
j^  mingion  ;  Thomas  Person,*  of  Hillsborough  ;  GrilGlh  Ruth- 

/^Ce?--?*T-  OL^  A^.'>-*jU-,?-**^  erford,  of  Salisbury  j  Edward  Vail,  of  EdentOD;  and  Allen 
"'  i^  f  #-  Jones,  of  Halifax. 

'  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  state  oflicers  uedet  the  Republican  Coaitilutlan :  Richasd 
Ctsu-eLL,  governor;  Jambs  Glasoow,  secretary  of  siate  ;  Coanai-iDS  Habnitt,  THOKAa  Fsasox,  Will- 
lAu  Da V,  William  HATwouD,EnwAaDSTAEiEY,  JoaaPB  Lbbch,  and  Tuohas  Eatos,  eounselors  of  slate. 

'  The  commilleo  consisted  of  William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  and  Thomas  Burke.  The  seal  then  adopted 
coniinues  to  be  that  of  tfao  state.  The  two  Rgtires  represent  respectively  Libirtt  and  Plihtt.  Liberty 
holds  the  ConsiitDlion  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  slal!|  with  the  cap  of  freedom,  indicating  the  leaarity 
of  liberty  by  the  Constitution.  Clasped  by  one  arm.  Plenty  bolds  a  small  bundle  of  wheal  sari,  and  widi 
the  other  supjiurts  en  overflowing  cornucopia,  indicating  the  generous  fertility  of  the  soil  of  North  Carolina. 

*  lliaBiM  INirxiD  bsd  )i«n  one  of  tha  lesdlnf  Rrgulmlon^  mud  eiondliiilj  mc 
mttij  iFin  ■  mrnlMr  ot  iIm  Ittste  Snuta.    Pfrion  U>n.  of  ifaa  m  ' 
cannDeniDnlA  a  mDnlfleent  dsniUoa  which  be  msda  U    ~ 
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n  oifive,  during;  his  tarryinga  in  Hillsborough,  ftfler  driving  Gcncnd  Greene  oat  of  the  state 
After  aketcbing  this,  we  visited  the  ofSco  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superioi 
Court,  and  made  the  fac  lirnilea  and  extract!  from  its  records,  printed  or 
pages  367-8.     Wa  next  visited  the  headquarters  of  Comwalhs,  «  larg* 
.  frame  building  situated  in  the  rear  of  Morris's  HUlibortmgh  House,  on  Kinf 
i  Street.     Generals  Gales  and  Greene  also  occupied  it  when  they  were  in 
f  Hillsborough,  and  there  a  largo  number  of  the  memlwrs  of  the  Prorinoial 
Congress  were  generally  lodged.      The  ,old  court-house,  where  the  Regula- 
~  tors  performed  their  lawless  acts,  is  no  longer  in  existence.     I  was  inibrm- 
cd  by  Major  Taylor,  an  octogenarian  on  whom  we  called,  that  it  was  a 
brick  edifice,  and  stood  almoat  upon  the  exact  site  of  the  present  court-house,  which  is  a 
spacious  brick  building,  with  steeple  and  clock. 
The  successor  of  the  lirst  was  a  wooden  Struc- 
ture, and  being  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
present  building,  was  converted  into  a  place  of 
meeting  for  a  society  of  Baptists,  who  yet  wor- 
■  IMS     ''''P  *'"^''*'''     Upon  the  hill  near  the  Epis- 
copal church,  aud  fronting  King  Street, 
is  the  spot  where  the  Regulators  were  hung. 
The  residence  of  Governor  Tryon,  while  in  Hills- 
borough, was  on  Church  Street,  a  little  west  of 
Masonic  Hall.      Those  compose  the  chief  objects 

of  historic  interest  at  Hillsborough.      The  town  omiw*i,hh     ud«iaitu& 

has  other  associations  connected  with  the  Southern  campaigns,  but  we  will  not  anticipate 
the  revealmenta  of  history  by  considering  them  now. 

At  one  o'clock  I  exchanged  adieus  with  the  kind  Dr.  Wilson,  crossed  th«  Eno,  and,  pur- 
suing the  route  traversed  by  Tryon  on  his  march  to  the  Allamance,  crossed  tho  rapid  and 
now  turbid  Haw,*  just  below  the  falls,  at  sunset.  I  think  I  never  traveled  a  worse  road 
than  the  one  stretching  between  the  Eno  and  the  Haw.  It  passes  over  a  continued  series 
of  red  clky  hills,  which  are  heavily  wooded  with  oaks,  gums,  black  locusts,  and  chestauls. 
Small  streams  course  among  these  elevations ;  and  in  summer  this  region  must  be  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  Now  every  tree  and  shrub  was  leafless,  except  the  holly  and  the  laurel, 
and  nothing  green  appeared  among  the  wide-reaching  branches  but  the  beautiful  tuf\s  of 
miillotoe  which  every  where  decked  the  great  oaks  with  their  delicate  leaves  and  tran^ 
parent  berries.  Two  and  a  half  miles  beyond  the  Haw,  and  eighteen  from  Hillsborough, 
I  passed  the  night  at  Foust's  house  of  entertainment,  and  after  an  early  breakfast,  rode  to 
the  place  where  Colonel  Pyle,  a  Tory  officer,  with  a  considerable  body  of  Jjoyalists,  was  de- 
ceived aud  defeated  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Henry  Lee  and  bis  dragoons,  with  Colonel  Pick- 
ens, in  the  spring  of  1781.  Dr.  Holt,  who  lives  a  short  distance  from  that  locality,  kindly 
accompanied  me  to  llie  spot  and  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  battle  occurred;  where 
Colonel  Py!e  Jay  concealed  in  a  pond,  and  where  many  of  the  slain  were  buried.  The 
place  of  conflict  is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  old  Salisbury  highway,  upon  a  "planta- 
tion road,"  two  miles  east  of  the  Allamance,  in  Orange  county.  Let  us  listen  to  the  voices 
of  history  and  tradition. 

In  February,  17B1,  General  Greene,  then  in  command  of  the  American  army  at  the 
South,  accomplished  a  wonderful  and  successful  retreat  across  North  Carolina  into  Virginia, 
closely  pursued  by  Lord  Cornwallis.      This  memorable  retreat  we  shall  consider  preseatly. 

'  TbiB  view  ii  from  the  piazza  of  the  Union  Hold.  The  buildinf;  is  of  log>,  covered  with  clap-ooards. 
When  James  Monroe  (Hrierwaril  Fresitlcnl  t)t  Ihe  Uniled  Statpn)  Tisilcil  the  Southern  army  in  1780,  as 
military  eoniniissioner  for  Virginia,  bo  uied  lhi<  building  for  his  <^ce  while  in  Hillsbonnigh. 

*  Ths  Haw  River  (vhich  derives  its  name  from  (he  abundance  of  hawlhorna  in  that  region)  rises  ia 
Rockingham  and  Goilford  conntiei,  and  in  Chatham  county  anitea  with  tba  Deep  Rivsr,  and  ranna  \\tu 
Borlhwest  braneh  of  the  Cape  Fear. 
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When  Cornwallia  wu  certified  that  Greene  had  etcaped  acrou  the  Dan  with  all  hia  force. 
baggage,  and  atoTes,  ha  ordered  a  halt,*  and,  after  refreshing  hia  wearied  troops,  ,p,^  ^^ 
moved  elowiy  back  to  Hillsborough,  and  there  eslabliahed  his  head-quarters.'  His  i^'- 
object  was  partially  accompliahed ;  he  had  not  captured  the  "rebel  army,"  but  he  had 
■Iriven  it  from  the  Carolinas,  and  he  now  anticipated  a  general  rising  of  the  Tories,  to  as- 
sist him  in  crushing  efleotually  the  remaining  Republicanism  at  the  South.  Although 
driven  across  the  Dan,  Greene  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  North  Carolina  to  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  In  the  fertile  and  friendly  county  of  Halifax,  in  Virginia,  his  troop* 
reposed  for  a  few  days,  and  then  they  were  called  again  to  the  field  of  active  exertion.  He 
resolved  to  recruit  his  thinned  battalions,  and  as  soon  as  possible  recrosi  the  Dan  and  con- 
front Corn  wal  lis. 

Among  the  most  active  and  efficient  officers  engaged  in  the  Southern  campaigns  wai 
Henry  Lee,'  at  this  time  lieutenant  col- 
onel, in  command  of  a  corps  of  choice  cav 
airy.  He  was  in  Greene's  camp  when 
that  general  issued  bis  orders  to  prepare 
for  recroEsing  the  Dan  into  the  Carclinas. 
His  patriot  heart  leaped  for  joy  when  the 
order  was  given,  and  he  was  much  grati- 
fied when  himself  and  General  Pickens, 
who  commanded  s  body  of  South  Caro- 
lina militia,  with  Captain  Oldham  and 
two  companies  of  Maryland  veteran  mili- 
tia, were  directed''  to  xepaas  the  „  ^^  jg^ 
Dan  and  reconnoitre  the  front  1T81 
of  Comwallis,  for  he  burned  to  measure 
strength  with  the  fiery  Tarlcton.  They 
'  were  sent  by  Greene  to  interrupt  the  in- 
tercourse of  Comwallis  with  the  country 
surrounding  his  Krmy  at  Hillsborough, 
and  to  suppress  every  attempt  of  the 
Loyalists  to  join  him  in  force.  This 
proved  necessary,  for  the  British  com- 
^  mander    issued   a  proclamation  on   the 

twentieth  of  February.^  inviting 
the  Loyalists  to  join  bii  standard 
at  Hillsborough. 

Lieutenant-colonel    X.ee    crossed    the 
Dan  on  the  eighteenth,  and  was  followed 

'  CarnT&IJLs  remaJned  in  Hilbboraugb  about  ten  daf  s.  While  a  delochment  ot  bii  army  lay  at  the  Red 
HoDse,  a  short  distance  from  ifao  town,  tbey  occupied  the  Church  of  Hngh  M'Aden,  the  Brat  located  mu- 
lionary  in  North  Carolina.  Snpposinjr  M'Aden  (then  a  ihon  time  in  hii  grave)  to  have  been  a  rebel,  be- 
cauM  be  van  s  Presbjieriao,  the  British  bamed  hia  library  and  papers.  His  early  jonroal  escaped  the 
lUroes.— FimM,  273. 

*  Henrj  Lee  vas  bom  at  the  familj  seat,  in  Slralford  (see  page  317),  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jaauarv, 
iT.ie.  He  was  educated  at  Frincelon  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1773.  Fond  of  active  life,  and  iiii. 
baed  wilh  a  military  spirit,  be  sought  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  company,  in  Colonel  Bland's  re;;i- 
■nent  of  Virginia  volaoleen,  in  1776.  He  joined  the  Continental  army  in  Seprember,  1777,  where  be  sooa 
attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Wa'ihinglon.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  la  command  of  a 
separate  corps  of  cavalry.  On  the  sixth  of  November,  1780,  Congress  promoted  him  to  Ik utenant  colonel, 
and  ordered  him  to  Join  the  Southern  aimj  under  General  Greene,  where  hia  career  was  moiked  by  great 
skill  and  bravery.  His  mililary  exploits  and  the  bonon  conferred  apon  him  by  Congress,  are  noticed  in 
various  places  in  this  volnme.  In  I7S6,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  10  Congress,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitntion.  In  1791,  be  succeeded  Beverly  Randolph  as  governor  of  Virginia, 
nnd  mnaincd  in  odice  three  years.  He  commanded  the  forces,  bv  appnintment  of  Waihingron.  wblcli  were 
IL  Be  ■ 
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by  Pickens  and  Oldham.  He  sent  out  his  scouts,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth 
he  was  informed  by  them  that  Tarleton  and  his  legion  were  out  toward  the  Haw  reconnoi- 
tering,  and  offering  protection  to  the  Loyalists  who  were  desirous  of  marching  to  Comwal- 
lis's  camp.  Lee  and  Pickens  pushed  on  to  gain  the  great  road  leading  from  Hillsborough  to 
the  Haw.  They  ascertained  that  Tarleton  had  passed  there  the  day  before,  and  was  prob- 
ably then  on  the  western  side  of  the  Haw.  The  next  day&  the  Americans  cross- 
ed  the  Haw,  and  were  informed  that  the  Loyalists  between  that  and  the  Deep 
River  were  certainly  assembling  to  join  the  earl.  They  also  learned  from  a  countryman 
(a  sort  of  passive  Tory  named  Ephraim  Cooke)  that  Tarleton's  force  consisted  of  most  of 
his  cavalry,  four  hundred  infantry,  and  two  light  field  pieces ;  and  that  he  was  encamped 
about  four  miles  distant  with  all  the  carelessness  of  confident  security.  Lee  determined  to 
surprise  him,  and  placed  his  little  army  in  battle  order  for  a  quick  march.  They  reached 
the  designated  spot  too  late,  for  Tarleton  had  left  and  proceeded  a  few  miles  further,  to  the 
plantation  of  Colonel  William  O'Neil,  whose  memory,  if  common  report  speaks  true,  de- 
serves a  greater  share  of  the  odium  of  his  countrymen  than  the  most  bitter  Tory,  for  by  his 
avaricious  acts  while  claiming  to  be  a  Whig,  he  drove  many  of  his  neighbors  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Loyalists.*  Two  of  Tarleton's  officers,  who  were  lefl  behind,  were  cap- 
tured. 

Lee  now  resolved  to  employ  stratagem.  His  legion  greatly  resembled  that  of  Tarleton, 
and  he  made  the  country  people  believe  that  his  was  a  detachment  sent  by  Cornwallis  to 
re-enforce  that  officer.  The  two  prisoners  were  commanded  to  favor  the  deception,  under 
bFeb.25,  ^^®  penalty  of  instant  death.  The  legion  took  the  van  in  the  march,i>  with  Liea- 
1781.  tenant-colonel  Lee  at  the  head,  preceded,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  by 
a  scout.  The  officer  of  the  van  soon  met  two  well-mounted  young  men,  who,  believing  him 
to  belong  to  a  British  re-enforcement,  promptly  answered  an  inquiry  by  saying  that  they 
were  *'  rejoiced  to  fall  in  with  him,  they  having  been  sent  forward  by  Colonel  Pyie,  the 
commander  of  quite  a  large  body  of  Loyalists,  to  find  out  Tarleton's  camp,  whither  he  was 
marching  with  his  followers."  A  dragoon  was  immediately  sent  to  Lee  with  this  informa- 
tion, and  was  speedily  followed  by  the  young  men,  who  mistook  **  Legion  Harry"  for  Tarle- 
ton, and,  with  the  greatest  deference,  informed  him  of  the  advance  of  Colonel  Pyie.  Lee 
dispatched  his  adjutant  to  General  Pickens  to  request  him  to  place  his*  riflemen  (among 
whom  were  those  of  Captain  Graham,*  who  had  just  joined  him)  on  the  left  flank,  in  a 
place  of  concealment  in  the  woods,  while  he  himself  should  make  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
deceived  Loyalists.  Lee  also  sent  one  of  the  duped  young  men,  with  the  dragoon  who  es- 
corted them,  to  proceed  to  Colonel  Pyle  with  his  compliments,  and  his  request  **  that  the 
colonel  would  be  so  good  as  to  draw  out  his  forces  on  the  side  of  the  road,  so  as  to  give  con- 
venient room  for  his  (Lee's)  much  wearied  troops  to  pass  by  without  delay  to  their  right 
position."  The  other  young  countryman  was  detained  to  accompany  Lee  himself,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  Tarleton.  The  van  officer  was  ordered  to  halt  as  soon  as  he  should  perceive 
the  Loyalists.  This  order  was  obeyed  ;  and  presently  the  young  man  who  had  been  sent 
to  Colonel  Pyle,  returned  with  that  officer's  assurance  that  he  was  **  happy  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  Colonel  Tarleton."  It  was  the  intention  of  Lee,  when  his  force  should  ob- 
tain the  requisite  position  to  have  the  complete  advantage  of  Colonel  Pyle,  to  reveal  his  real 
name  and  character,  demand  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Tories,  and  give  them  their 

sent  to  quell  the  whisky  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1799,  and  was 
•:hoscn  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  at  Washington,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  first  president. 
He  wrote  his  Memoirt  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  Statet,  in  1808.  He  was  act- 
ive in  quelling  a  mob  in  Baltimore  in  1814,  and  from  wounds  received  at  that  time  he  never  fairly  recov- 
ered. Toward  the  close  of  1817,  ho  repaired  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  without 
success.  Returning,  he  stopped  at  Cumberland  Island,  near  St.  Mary's,  in  Georgia,  to  visit  Mrs.  Shaw, 
the  daughter  of  General  Greene,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1818,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years.  The  names  of  Lee,  Marion,  Morgan,  Sumter,  and  Pickens  form  a  brilliant  galaxy  in  the  Sonth- 
em  firmament  of  our  Revolutionary  history.  '  See  Caruthers's  Life  of  Caldwell^  P^ge  213. 

'  The  father  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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choice,  to  retuni  quietly  to  theii  homes,  afler  being  difarmed,  or  to  join  the  patriot  army. 
ThuB  far  every  thin^  had  worked  favorably  to  Lee's  humane  design. 

Lee's  cavalry  fint  approached  the  Loyalists,  who,  happily  for  the  furtherance  of  the  plan, 
were  on  the  right  aide  of  the  road  ;  coneequenlly,  the  horaemen  following  Lee  were  obliged 
to  countermarch  and  confront  the  Loyalists.     As  Lee  approached  Colonel  Fyle,  the  Loyal- 
itt*  raised  the  shout,  "  God  save  the  liing  !"     He  rode  along  the  Tory  column  {who  were 
also  mounted,  with  their  rifles  on  their  backs),  and,  with  gracious  «iniles,  complimented  them 
on  their  line  appearance  and  loyal  conduct.      As  he  approached  Pyle  and  grasped  his  hand 
(the  signal  for  his  cavalry  to  draw  when  he  should  Bummon  the  Tories  to  surrender),  the 
Loyalists  on  the  left  discovered  Pickens's  militia,  and  perceived  that  they  were  betrayed. 
They  immediately  commenced  tiring  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the  American  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Eggleston.'     That  officer,  as  a  matter  of  neceBsily,  instantly  turned 
upon  the  foe,  and  this  movement  was  speedily  followed  by  the  whole  column.     A  scene  of 
dreadful  slaughter  followed,  for  the  Loyalists,  taken  by  surprise,  could  not  bring  their  rifles 
lo  bear  before  Lee  had  struck  the  fatal  blow.     Colonel  Pyle  commanded  four  hundred  Loy- 
alists ;  ninety  of  them  were  killed  in  that  brief  moment,  and  a  largo  portion  of 
the  remainder  were  wounded.     A  cry  for  mi 
Tories,  but  the  hand  of  mercy  was  atayed  un 
placed  the  Aineiicana  beyond  danger.'     C< 
woundeil,  and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  a  small  p 
vironcd  and  deeply  shaded  by  a  fringe  of  oaks, 
thorns,  crnb-trcea,  and  black  jacks,  trcllised  w 
muscadine.     Tradition  aays  that  he  laid  bin 
ter,  with  nothing  but  bis  nose  above  it,  un- 
til after  dark,  when  he  crawled  out,  made 
his  way  home,  and  recovered.     The  place 
of  his  concealment  is  yet  known  as  "  Fyle'i 
Pond,"  of  which  the  engraving  is  a  correct 
view,  as  it  appeared  when  I  visited  the  spot 
in  1849.*     It  is  on  the  veree  of  a 
cultivated  held,  of  some  six  acres, 
half  a  mile  northwest  from  the  Salisbury  road.     Its  dcnst  fringe  is  gone,  and  nothing  jndi- 
uatea  lis  farmer  concealment  but  numerous  stumps  of  the  ancient  forest. 

Lee  and  Pickens  did  not  pursue  the  retreating  Loyalials;  but,  anxioua  to  overtake  Tarle- 
ton,  who  was  at  Colonel  O'Neil'a,  upon  the  Greenaborongh  road,  three  miles  northward,  he 
resumed  his  march,  notwithstanding  it  was  almost  lanset.  He  halted  within  a  mile  of 
O'Neil'B,  and  encamped  for  the  night,  where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Preaton  and  three 
hundred  hardy  raountainecra  from  Virginia,  who  had  hastened  to  the  support  of  Greene. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Americans  formed  for  attack,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
Tarleton,  alarmed  by  the  exaggerated  stories  of  some  of  the  survivors  of  Pyle's  corpa,  who 
made  their  way  to  his  camp,  had  hastened  to  obey  the  orders  of  Comwallis,  just  received,  and 
was  moving  toward  the  Haw.  The  Americans  pursued  him  as  far  as  that  river,  when  they 
halted,  and  Tarleton,  after  a  narrow  escape  at  the  ford,  returned  in  safely  to  Hillsborough. 
"  Fortune,  the  capricious  goddess,"  says  Lee,  "  gave  us  Pyle,  and  saved  Tarleton."* 
3" — 

'  Capifiin  E);i;1c9t<ni  was  one  of  the  moat  efficient  cavalry  officers  in  Lee's  legion,  dnriiig  the  campaign* 
forlbcr  south  Ihe  ume  year.     We  shall  meet  him  hereafter. 

■  In  this  aclioa  the  Americana  did  not  lose  a  aingle  man,  and  only  one  bona.  The  generally  aecnrate 
!Uid  impartial  Slcdman,  influenced,  doubtleis,  by  wrong  information,  called  Ihe  evenl  a  "  masaacrs  ,"  aiji 
that  "no  quartet  was  granted"  when  aaked  ;  and  thsl  "  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  Ihem  were  inhn- 
inanlj  butchered  while  in  the  act  ot  begging  for  mercy." — Hiilory  of  Iht  Amtrican  War,  ii.,  334. 

'  Abnut  a  qusiler  of  a  mile  northwest  Trom  this  pood,  is  the  spot  where  the  battle  occnired.  It  wu  then 
heavily  wooded  ;  now  it  n  a  cleared  field,  on  the  planlalion  of  Coloeel  Michael  Holt.  Hr.  Holt  planted 
as  apple-iree  npon  lbs  apat  where  fotirteen  of  the  slain  were  bnried  in  one  grave.  Near  by,  apersimmoo- 
iree  indicatM  the  place  of  boria]  of  several  other*.  *  JfnmnVs,  page  160 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

"  Cornwallis  led  a  country  dance  ; 

TKe  like  Vu  never  seen,  air ; 
Much  retrognule,  and  much  advanee. 

Ami  all  wiih  General  Greene,  sir. 
Thev  rambled  up  and  rambled  down, 

Joined  bands,  and  off  they  lan,  sir; 
Our  General  Greene  to  old  Charleslown, 

And  Ibo  earl  to  Wilmington,  air.' 

There  was  Greene  to  the  South ;  you  must  know  bim — 

Whom  some  called  a  "  Hickory  Quaker  ;'' 
Bat  he  ne'er  turned  hia  back  oti  the  foemnn. 

Nor  ever  was  known  for  a  Shalur." — WiLt-iiH  Elliot. 

LEFT  tbe  pla.ce  of  Pyle'a  defeat  toward  noon,  and,  following  x  unuoiu  and 
Beldom-traveled  road  through  a  forest  of  wild  orab-apple  trees  aad  black 
jacks,  crossed  the  Allamanco  at  the  cotton- factory  of  Holt  and  Cajrigan. 
two  miles  distant.'     Around  this  mill  quite  a  village  of  neat  log-houaet, 
occupied  by  the  operatives,  were  collected,  and  every  thing  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  thrift.     I  went  in,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the  hands  of  intel- 
ligent white  females  employed  in  a  useful  occupation.     Manual  labor  by 
white  people  is  a  rare  sight  at  the  South,  where  an  abundance  of  glave 
labor  appears  to  render  such  occupation  unnecessary ;  and  it  can  seldom  be  said  of  one  of 
our  fair  sisters  there,  "  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  tbe  diataff."' 
Tbis  cotton-mill,  like  the  few  others  which  I  saw  in  the  Carolinas,  is  a.  real  blessing,  present 
and  prospective,  for  it  gives  employment  and  comfort  to  many  poot  girU  who  might  other- 
wise be  wretched  ;  and  it  is  a  seed  of  industry  planted  in  a  generous  soil,  which  may  here- 
after germinate  and  bear  abundant  fruit  of  its  kind  in  the  midst  of  cottoa  plantations,  {here- 
by augmenting  immensely  the  true  wealth  of  the  nation. 

At  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  beyond  the  Aliamanco,  on  the  Saliabury  road,  1 
reached  the  Regulator  battle-ground ;  and,  in  company  with  a  young  man  residing  in  the 
vicinity,  visited  the  points  of  particular  interest,  and  made  the  sketch  printed  on  page  371. 
The  rock  and  tbe  ravine  from  whence  James  Pugh  and  his  companions  (see  page  370)  did 
such  execution  with  their  riflea,  are  now  hardly  visible.  The  place  is  a  few  rods  north  of 
the  road.  The  ravine  is  almost  filled  by  the  washing  down  of  earth  from  the  slopes  during 
eighty  years  ;  and  the  rock  projects  only  a  few  elU  above  the  surface.  The  whole  of  the 
natural  scenery  is  changed,  and  nothing  but  tradition  can  identify  the  spot. 

While  viewing  the  battle-ground,  the  wind,  which  had  been  a  gentle  and  pleasant  breeze 
from  the  south  all  the  morning,  veered  to  the  northeast,  and  brought  omens  of  a  cold  storm. 
I  lell  the  borders  of  the  Aliamanco,  and  Its  associations,  at  one  o'clock,  and  traversing  a  very 
hilly  country  for  eighteen  miles,  arrived,  a  little  after  dark,  at  Greensboro  ugh,  a  thriving, 
compact  village,  situated  about  five  miles  southeast  from  the  site  of  old  Guilford  Cotm 
House.     It  is  the  capitol  of  Guilford  county,  and  successor  of  old  Martinsbutg,  where  the 

'  Those  lines  form  a  part  of  a  aong  which  was  very  popular  at  tha  olose  of  ibe  war,  and  was  song  to 
the  air  of  "  Yankee  Doodle." 

'  This  faetoiy,  in  tbe  midst  of  a  oolton-growing  country,  and  upon  a  never-failing  stream,  can  not  he 
otherwise  than  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  owners.  Tbe  maohiuery  is  chiefly  emptojed  in  the  mamilac- 
turc  of  cotton  yam.  Thirteen  huiidred  and  fifty  spindles  were  in  operation.  Twelve  looms  were  employed 
in  the  manahctara  of  coarse  cotton  Raodi  suitable  for  Ibe  use  of  the  negroes.  '  Prorai^  zxzi.,  Ifl 
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uoutt-houie  woa  fonnerlj  lituated.  Very  few  of  the  villngM  in  tho  interior  of  the  it&te 
nppearud  to  me  mote  like  &  Northern  town  thaa  Greeoaborough.  The  hoatoi  are  gener- 
ally good,  and  the  itoret  gave  evideneei  of  active  trade.  Within  an  hour  a^er  my  arrival, 
the  town  waa  thrown  into  commotton  by  the  huntiog  out  of  flames  from  a  large  frame 
dwelling,  a  ihort  distance  from  the  court-hooae.  There  being  no  fire-engine  in  the  place, 
the  flames  iprcad  rapidly,  and  at  one  time  menaced  the  lafety  of  the  whole  town.  A  imall 
keg  of  powder  wai  uied,  without  effect,  to  demoliih  a  tailor'i  ihop,  atanding  in  the  path  of 
the  conflagration  toward  a  large  tavern.  The  flames  paaaed  on,  until  confronted  by  one 
of  those  broad  chimneys,  on  the  outaide  of  the  house,  so  universally  prevalent  at  the  South, 
when  it  was  subdued,  after  four  bnildinga  were  destroyed.  I  never  saw  a  population  more 
thoroughly  tfightened ;  and  when  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  far  away  from  the  fire,  every 
bed  in  the  house  vraM  packed  ready  for  flight.  It  was  past  midoight  when  the  town  be- 
came quiet,  and  a  consequently  lata  breakfast  delayed  my  departure  for  the  battle-field  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

A  cloudy  sky,  a  biting  north  wind,  and  the  dropping  of  a  few  inow-flakei  when  I  left 
(irecnaborougli,  betokened  an  unpleasant  day  for  my  researches.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when 
I  reached  Martinsville,  once  a  pleasant  hamlet,  now  a  desolation.  There  are  only  a  few 
dilapidated  and  deserted  dwellings  left;  and  nothing  remains  of  the  old  Guilford  Court 
House  but  the  ruins  of  a  chimney,  depicted  on  the  plan  of  the  battle,  printed  on  page  606 
Only  one  house  was  inhabited,  and  that  by  the  tiller  of  the  soil  around  it.  Descending 
into  a  narrow,  broken  valley,  from  Martinsville,  and  ascending  the  opponta  slope  to  still 
higher  ground  on  the  road  to  Salem,  I  passed  among  the  fields  consecrated  by  the  events  of 
the  battle  at  Guilford,  in  March, ■  1781,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  a  Quaker,  „  .  , 
who,  I  was  informed  could  point  out  every  locality  of  interest  in  hia  neighborhood. 
Ur.Hotcbktsswasabsent,  scene    printed    on    page 

and  I  was  obliged  to  wait  405,  the  whole  country 

more  than  an  hour  for  his  was  covered  with  a  while 

return.     The  time  pass-  mantle.      Here,  by   this 

ed  pleasantly  in  conver-  hospitable  fireside,  let  na 

sation  with  his  daughter,  consider  the  battle,  and 

an  intelligent  yoang  lady,  those   wonderful  antece- 

wbo  kindly  ordered  my  dent  events  which  distin- 

horse  to  be  fed,  and  re-  guished  General  Greene's 

galed  me  with  some  fine  celebrated  Hbtreat. 

apples,  the  first  fruit  of     .'  Af^erthe  unlucky  hat- 

the  kind  I  had  seen  Since  tie  near  Camden,  where 

leaving  the  James  River.  General   Gates  lost  the 

While  tarrying  there,  the  laurels  he  had  obtained  at 

SDOW  began  to  fall  thickly,  Saratoga,  Congress  per- 

and   when,  about    ^— ^  y^        „^^  ceived  the  necetsi- 

noon,    I    rambled  (■/O/  /     \/^~^  y     ^^1* '  ty  of  appointing  a 

over  the  moat  in-  I  /        V        /^>^^^^,     v      jT    ^  more  offieientcom- 

teresting  portion  of  X.^.^^         /   ^J.-'V^^^^/^^'^S^'^-'^''*'^^^ 
the  battle-ground,  yy  my  in  the  South- 

and  sketched  the  /  em     Department, 

and  directed  General  Washington  to  make  the  selection.  The  commander-in-chief  appoint- 
ed General  Nathaniel  Greene, <*  late  the  quarter-master  general,  who  immediately  koctao. 
proceeded  to  his  field  of  labor,'     Passing  through  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir-        i^BO. 

'  Nathsnis]  Greene  vas  bom  of  Quaker  parenla,  at  Warwick,  in  Rhode  Iiland,  in  1710.  His  falhar  was 
in  sncbor  airrith,  and  is  that  biuin«i>  Nathaniel  vas  tnioed.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  learned  the  Latin  tan- 
goage,  and  by  pmdeaae  and  parseveraoee  he  oollected  a  small  libraiy  wbile  a  mlaor.  The  penual  of 
miliCarj  hiitory  ocoopJed  nmah  of  hit  attention.  Ha  had  JDit  attained  tus  majority,  wbeo  his  abilities  were 
«o  highly  estimated,  that  be  wa«  ehoMa  a  repreaeetalive  in  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  IsKm).     Fired  with 
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Greene'!  Arrival  in  Carolina.  CourtMy  of  Qatea.  Diapoflition  of  the  bellifereot  Armiea. 

ginia,  he  ascertained  what  supplies  he  was  likely  to  obtain  from  those  states ;  and  leaying 
the  Baron  Steuben  to  direct  the  defense  of  Virginia,  and  to  raise  levies  and  stores  for  the 
Southern  army,  he  proceeded  to  Hillsborough,  the  seat  of  government  of  North  Carolina. 
Governor  Nash  received  him  with  joy,  for  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  state  were  im- 
minent. After  remaining  there  a  few  days,  he  hastened  on  to  Charlotte,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army.  General  Gates  received  him  with  great  respect,  and  on  the  day  after  his 
•  Dec  3  a^fival  he  took  formal  command  of  the  army.&  Gates  immediately  set  out  for 
1760.  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  (then  in  New  Jersey,  near  the  Hudson),  to  submit 
kOcts.  ^^  ^^  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Congress. ^  From 
i7bO.  that  time  until  the  commencement  of  his  retreat  from  the  Carolinas,  Greene  was 
exceedingly  active  in  the  arrangement  of  the  army,  and  in  wisely  directing  its  move- 
ments. 

His  first  arrangement  was  to  divide  his  army  into  two  detachments,  the  largest  of  which, 
under  himself,  was  to  be  stationed  opposite  Cheraw  Hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peedee 
River,  in  Chesterfield  District,  upon  a  small  stream  called  Hick*s  Creek,  about  seventy  miles 
to  the  right  of  Cornwallis,  who  was  then  at  Winnsborough,  in  Fairfield  District.  The  other, 
composed  of  about  one  thousand  troops,  under  General  Morgan,  was  placed  some  fifty  miles 
to  the  lefl,  near  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  Pacolet  Rivers,  in  Union  District.  Cornwal- 
lis sent  Colonel  Tarleton,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  disperse  the  little  army  of  Morgan. 
e  Jan.  17  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  memorable  battle  of  the  Cowpens  occurred, <^  in  which  the  Americans 
1781.  were  victorious.  Tarleton,  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  retreated  precipitately 
to  the  main  army  of  Cornwallis,  who  was  then  at  Turkey  Creek  ;  and  Morgan,  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  crossed  the  Broad  River,  and  moved,  by  forced  marches,  toward  the  Ca- 
tawba, to  form  a  junction  with  the  division  of  General  Greene. 

When  Cornwallis  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Tarleton  and  the  direction  that  Morgan  had 
taken,  he  resolved  on  pursuit,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  Cowpens, 
and  of  demolishing  the  Americans  before  they  could  reach  the  Catawba.  He  was  joined 
on  the  eighteenth  by  General  Leslie  and  his  troops,  from  Camden.  To  facilitate  his 
march,  he  ordered  all  the  superfluous  baggage  and  wagons  to  be  destroyed^]  at  Ram- 
military  zeal,  and  ardont  patriotism,  young  Greene  resolved  to  take  up  arms  for  his  country,  when  be  beard 
of  the  baule  at  Lexington.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  three  regiments  in  the  jSrmy  of  06ferva- 
fton,  raised  by  his  state,  and  led  them  to  Roxbury.  In  consequence  of  this  violation  of  their  discipline,  the 
Quakers  disowned  him.  General  Washington  soon  perceived  his  worth,  and  in  August  the  following  year, 
Congress  promoted  him  from  the  office  of  brigadier  of  his  state  militia  to  that  of  major  general  in  the  Con- 
tinental army.  He  was  in  the  battles  at  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine,  and  Germantown.  In  March, 
1778,  he  was  appointed  quarter-master  general,  and  in  June  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He 
resigned  his  office  of  quarter-master  general  in  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Timothy  Pickering.  He  took 
the  command  of  the  Southern  Department,  December  third,  1780,  and  in  February  following  made  his  Ik- 
mous  retreat.  He  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Guilford,  in  March,  1781,  when  he  was  defeated.  In  April 
following,  ho  fought  with  Lord  Rawdon,  near  Camden,  where  he  was  again  defeated,  but  retreated  in  good 
order,  and  soon  afterward  captured  several  British  posts  in  South  Carolina.  He  besieged  Fort  Ninety-Six 
in  May,  but  was  unsuccessful.  On  the  eighth  of  September,  he  gained  a  partial  victory  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
for  which  Congress  presented  him  with  a  British  standard  and  a  gold  medal.  This  engragement  closed  the 
war  in  South  Carolina.  He  returned  to  Rhode  Island  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  He  went  to  Georgia 
in  1785  to  look  after  an  estate  belonging  to  him  near  Savannah.  While  walking  one  day,  in  Jane,  without 
an  umbrella,  he  was  '^sun  struck,"  and  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  that  month,  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six  years.  His  body  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  Savannah,  on  the  same  day,  but  owing  to  negligence  in  des- 
ignating the  one,  a  search  for  his  remains,  in  1820,  was  unsuccessful.  No  man  living  can  now  point  oat 
the  sepulchre  of  that  ablest  of  Washington's  generals.  On  the  eighth  of  August  following,  Congress  adopt- 
ed the  followmg  resolution  :  *'  That  a  monument  be  erected  to  Nathaniel  Greene,  Esq.,  at  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  government,  with  the  following  inscription :  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  Esq.,  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  who  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1786;  late  major  general  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  commander  of  their  army  in  the  Southern  Department.  The  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  in  honor  of  his  patriotism,  valor,  and  ability,  have  erected  this  monument.'* 
The  Board  of  Treasury  was  directed  to  take  action  for  the  due  execution  of  the  foregoing  resolutiona. 

In  person  General  Greene  was  rather  corpulent,  and  above  the  common  size.  His  complexion  was  Uai 
and  florid ;  his  countenance  serene  and  mild.  His  health  was  generally  delicate,  but  was  preserved  by  tem- 
perance and  exercise. 
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Greene  in  Co-operation  with  Morgan.      Conference  of  the  Commanden.      Battle  at  Ramtonr'a  Milla.      General  Rntherford 

sour*8  Mills,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Catawba.*  In  the  mean  while,  General  Greene  had 
been  apprised  of  the  battle  and  the  result,  and  on  the  same  day  when  Cornwallis  commenced 
pursuit,  he  ordered  Brigadier  Stevens  to  march  with  his  Virginia  militia  (whose  term  of 
service  was  ahuost  expired)  by  way  of  Charlotte,  to  take  Morgan's  prisoners  and  conduct 
them  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia.  Greene,  anxious  to  confer  with  Morgan  personally,  left 
the  camp  on  the  Pedee,  under  the  command  of  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Otho  H.  Will- 
iams, and  started,  with  one  aid  and  two  or  three  mounted  militia,  for  the  Catawba. <^ 
On  the  route  he  was  informed  of  Cornwallis's  pursuit,  and  immediately  sent  an  ex- 
prc^  to  Iluger  and  Williams  to  break  up  the  camp,  and  march  with  all  possible  dispatch  to 
ibrm  a  junction  with  Morgan's  light  troops  at  Salisbury  or  Charlotte.  Greene  reached  Sher- 
rard's  Ford,  on  the  Catawba,  on  the  thirty-first,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Morgan, 
and  directed  his  future  movements. 


^  At  this  placo  a  severe  battle  was  fought  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1780,  between  a  body  of  North 
Carolina  militia  and  a  largo  force  of  Loyalists.  Early  in  June,  General  Rutherford*  was  in  command  of 
more  than  five  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  and  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte.  Having  received  in- 
telligence that  the  Tories  were  embodying  in  arms  beyond  the  Catawba,  in  Tryon  county,  he  issued  orders 
to  commanders  in  the  vicinity  to  arouse  the  militia  for  the  dispersion  of  those  men.  Ramsour's  Mills,  in 
the  present  county  of  Lincoln,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Catawba,  was  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  toward 
that  point  he  marched,  ho  having  received  intelligence  that  Lord  Rawdon  had  retired  to  Camden.  The 
'lories  were  assembled  under  Colonels  John  Moore  and  Major  Nicholas  Welch,  to  the  number  of  almost 
thirteen  hundred,  on  the  twentieth  of  June.  On  Sunday,  the  eighteenth,  having  concentrated  the  militia  of 
Mc:-klcTil<urg,  Rowan,  and  neighborhood,  Rutherford  proceeded  to  the  Catawba,  and  crossed  that  river  at  the 
Tnckc!^e};c  Ford,  on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth.  He  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Colonel  Francis  Locke, 
of  Rowan,  informing  him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  ordering  him  to  form  a  junction  with  him  between  the 
Forks  of  the  Catawba,  sixteen  miles  from  Ramsour's.  That  officer,  with  the  militia  under  several  other  sub- 
ordinate commanders,  in  all  about  four  hundred  men,  encamped  on  the  nineteenth  on  Mountain  Creek,  higher 
up  on  the  Catawba,  above  Beattie's  Ford,  and  also  sixteen  miles  from  Ramsour's.  At  a  council  of  the  offi- 
cers, junction  with  Rutherford,  who  was  about  thirty-five  miles  distant,  was  not  deemed  prudent,  and  they 
resolved  to  attack  the  Tories  without  delay.  Colonel  Johnson,  one  of  their  number,  was  dispatched  to  ap- 
prise General  Rutherford  of  the  situation  of  aflairs.  He  reached  Rutherford's  camp  at  ten  o'clock  the 
same  night. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth.  Colonel  Locke  and  his  companions  commenced  their  march,  and  at 
daylight  the  following  morning  they  were  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  camp.  The  latter  were  upon  a 
high  hill,  three  hundred  yards  east  of  Ramsour's  Mill,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  present  village  of  Lincoln- 
ton.  Their  position  was  very  advantageous,  and  as  there  were  but  few  trees  upon  the  slope,  they  could 
fire  effectually  upon  an  approaching  foe.  The  companies  of  Captains  Falls,  McDowell,  and  Brandon, 
of  the  patriot  army,  wore  on  horseback,  and  led  on  to  the  attack ;  the  footmen  were  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Colonel  Locke.  The  Tories  were  surprised.  Their  pickets  fired  when  the  patriots  appeared, 
and  then  retreated  to  the  camp.  For  a  moment  the  Tories  were  confused,  but,  recovering,  they  poured 
such  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  horsemen,  who  had  pursued  the  pickets  to  the  lines,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back.  They  rallied,  and  soon  the  action  became  general.  Captain  Hardin  now  gained  the  right 
flank  of  the  Tories,  while  the  action  was  warm  in  the  center.  In  two  instances  the  parties  were  so  close 
that  they  beat  each  other  with  the  buu  of  their  guns.  The  Whigs  soon  drove  the  Tories  from  the  hill, 
when  they  discovered  them  collected  in  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  mill  stream.  Expecting  an  imme- 
diate attack,  messengers  were  sent  to  urge  Rutherford  forward.  They  met  him  within  six  miles  of  Ram- 
sour's, pushing  on  with  all  possible  haste.  Major  Davie,  with  his  cavalry,  started  off  at  full  gallop,  followed 
by  Colonel  Davidson's  infantry.  They  were  met  within  two  miles  of  Ramsour's,  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  Tories  had  retreated.  Rutherford  marched  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  there  encamped.  The  conflict 
was  very  severe,  and  seventy  men  were  lefl  dead  on  the  ground.  As  all  were  in  '*  citizen's  dress,"  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  Whigs  from  the  Tories  among  the  dead.  It  is  believed  that  each  party  bad  an 
equal  number  killed.  About  one  hundred  men  on  each  side  were  wounded.  Fifty  Tories  were  taken 
prisoners.  A  terrible  voice  of  wail  went  up  from  that  battle-field  the  next  day,  when  the  relatives  of  the 
slain  came  there  in  search  of  them. 


*  Griffith  Rutherford  was  an  IrUhmsn  by  birth,  brare  and  patriotic,  but  uncultiyated  in  mind  and  manneri.    Ho  reaided  weal 

of  Saliabary,  in  the  Locke  aettlement,  and  In  1775  repre- 
■eoted  Rowan  county  in  the  Conrentioa  at  Newbem.  la 
1776  he  led  a  large  force  into  the  Cherokee  country,  and 
aasiated  the  people  of  South  Carolina  in  deatroytng  tiieir 
com-fltrlda  and  riUafM.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  by 
the  ProThidal  Congreaa,  in  April,  177&  He  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  battle  near  Camden. in  Anguat,  1780^and  was  taken  priaonm'  by  die  IMtiah.  He  was  exchanged,  and  was  fan  com- 
mand at  Wilmington  when  tfiat  place  was  OTacuated  by  the  Britidi  at  the  doae  of  the  war.  He  was  a  state  aeaator  la  1784. 
and  soon  afierward  remored  to  Tenaeasee,  where  he  died.    A  county  both  in  North  Carolina  and  TeaaesMe  bears  his 
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MorgiD  punned  br  CornwilUi.  Narrow  Empe  of  iho  former.  Fa«aga  oTIha  Camlwbl  ConiwiUii'i  Amr 

The  purEuit  by  CornwalliB  had  been  keen  and  untiring.  He  had  kept  between  the  Brosd 
and  the  Calawba  Rivers,  and  his  lole  eiforta  were  to  leach  the  fordt  toward  which  Morgan 
was  pressing,  in  time  to  cut  him  ofi".  Morgan's  march  was  equally  rapid,  and  he  croMed 
the  Catawba  at  the  Island  Ford,  on  the  northern  bo[<Ier  of  the  present  Lincoln  county,  with 
his  prisoners  and  baggage,  two  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  British  van-guard,  under  Brig- 
>  Jin  38  adier-general  O'Hara.*  It  was  lunset,  and  the  earl,  conlident  of  his  prey,  postponed 
nSL.  further  pursuit  until  morning.  This  delay  was  fatal  to  his  success.  Rain  fell 
copiously  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  tho  Catawba  was  brimful,  and  entirely  «n- 
fbrdable.  Thus  It  remained  for  forty-eight  haun  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  Morgan's  piuoners 
were  sent  forward  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  river  with  the  British.  Had  the  flood  in  the  river  happened  a  few  hours  earlier,  Mor- 
gan's little  army  must  have  been  lost.  The  event  was  properly  marked  by  the  friends  of 
liberty  as  the  tangible  interposition  of  Providence.  The  arrival  of  Greene,  at  this  juncture, 
was  equally  providential ;  for  Morgan  had  resolved  upon  a  line  of  retreat  which  must  have 
proved  fatal.     Greene  interposed  counter  orders,  and  the  whole  army  was  saved. 

When  the  waters  subsided,  Cornwallis  resumed  his  pursuit.  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster, 
with  a  small  detachment,  moved  toward  Seattle's  Ford,  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
British  army  would  cross  there :  while  Cornwallis,  decamping  at  midnight  with  the  main 
body,  moved  rapidly  toward  Cowan's  Ford, 
six  miles  below.  This  was  a  private  croeaing- 
place,  and  the  earl  supposed  he  would  thus 
elude  the  vigilance  of  Greene  and  Morgan.  Il 
was  a  miscalculation,  as  numerous  camp-firesi 
assured  him  when  he  approached  the  ford,  a 
htlle  before  dawn.b  General  David-  »p,[^, 
son,  the  commander  in  Salisbury  Dis-  "^>. 
trict,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before  with 
three  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  was 
sent  by  Greene,  who  was  quartered  at  Salis- 
bury,' to  guard  the  ford  and  dispute  its  pas- 
sage if  attempted.  Neglecting  to  place  his 
main  body  near  the  river,  so  as  to  make  an 
imposing  appearance,  be  did  not  deter  Corn- 
wallis from  proceeding  to  cross.  The  current 
was  rapid,  the  stream  in  many  places  waisfr 
deep,  and  almost  five  hundred  yards  wide,  yet 
the  brave  Britons,  led  on  by  General  O'Hara, 
plunged  into  the  stream,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
severe  fire  frem  Captain  Graham's'  riflemen,  who  were  posted  at  the  ford,  pressed  forward 

'  Greene  was  quartered  at  Salisbury,  in  tbe  house  of  Elizabeth  Steele,  a  patriot  of  purest  mold.  She 
had  beard  Greene  ntler  wards  of  despondeacy,  and  ber  beart  was  touched.  While  be  was  at  table,  she 
brought  two  bags  full  or  specie,  the  earnings  of  years  of  toil,  and  presented  Item  to  him,  aayin);,  "  Take 
These  ;  for  yoa  will  want  Ihem,  and  I  can  do  without  Ibem."  Greene  was  grateful ;  and  before  ho  left  bet 
bouse  he  wrote  upon  Iho  back  of  a  portrait  of  tbe  king,  henging  ia  the  room,  "0  George,  bide  Ihy  lace 
and  iDournl"  and  then  hung  il  up,  with  the  faee  to  the  wall.  That  portrait,  with  the  writing,  is  in  the 
present  possession  of  the  Honorable  David  L,  Swain,  of  Chapel  Hill. 

'  Captain  Joseph  Gribaiu  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  those  young  men  of  Carolina  who  floaked  lo  tbe 
army  fighting  for  independence.  Ho  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  IT59.  and  at 
the  age  of  seven  years  aecompsnif  d  his  widowed  mother  to  PJonb  Carolina.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's 
Museum,  in  Charlotte,  and  was  a  spectator  at  the  famous  convention,  held  there  in  May,  1775.  In  May, 
1TT8,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Graham  enlisted  in  the  fourth  regiment  of  North  Carolina  regular 
troops,  under  Colonel  Archibald  Lyie.  Marching  northward,  his  commander  received  instroctioni  to  relam 
to  Carolina,  and  Graham  went  home  on  furlough.  He  was  called  into  active  service  in  the  autumn  of  thai 
year,  and  accompanied  General  Rutherford  lo  tbe  banks  of  ibe  Savonnab,  soon  after  the  defeat  of  General 
Ashe  at  Brier  Creek.  He  was  with  General  Lincoln  while  maneuvering  against  Frevoal,  and  was  in  the 
Mvere  battle  at  Stono,  in  June,  tTT9.     A  fever  proslrated  him,  and  he  recnmod  bome.     While  plowing  in 
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to  the  opposite  bank.'  The  British  reserved  their  fire  until  they  had  gained  the  shore,  and 
then,  pouring  a  few  volleys  into  the  ranks  of  Graham,  soon  dispersed  them.  While  ascend- 
ing the  bank.  Colonel  Hall,  of  the  British  army,  was  killed.  General  Davidson  was  sta- 
tioned half  a  mile  from  the  ford,  with  the  main  body  of  the  militia.  Hearing  the  firing,  he 
hastened  to  the  spot,  with  Colonel  William  Polk  and  the  Reverend  Thomas  M^Caule. 
They  arrived  just  as  the  Americans  were  about  to  flee.  Davidson  was  the  last  upon  the 
ground,  and  as  he  turned  to  follow  his  troops  he  was  shot  dead  by  a  rifle  ball.'     The  mili* 

the  field,  he  hoard  of  the  fall  of  Charleston  and  defeat  of  Buford  at  the  Waxhaw,  and,  like  Cincinnatus,  he 
left  the  furrow  to  engage  in  pablic  duties.  He  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  Mecklenburg  regiment. 
He  was  engaged  in  active  service  for  some  time,  and  fought  the  enemy  with  Major  Davie,  at  Charlotte,  in 
the  autumn  of  1780.  In  that  engagement  he  was  cut  down  and  severely  wounded  by  a  British  dragoon. 
Ho  received  six  sabre  and  three  bullet  wounds.  These  confined  him  in  the  hospital  for  two  months. 
When  recovered,  he  raised  a  company  of  mounted  riflemen,  and,  with  his  fifty  men,  disputed  the  passage 
of  the  British  army  at  Cowan's  Ford.  With  his  company,  and  some  troops  from  Rowan,  he  surprised  and 
captured  a  British  guard  at  Hart's  Mill,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  head-quarters  at  Hillsborough,  and  the 
next  day  was  with  Lee  when  Pyle  was  defeated.  He  was  engaged  in  active  service  all  that  summer,  and 
in  September  was  appointed  a  major,  and,  with  a  pretty  strong  force,  proceeded  toward  Wilmington  to  res- 
cue Governor  Burke,  who  had  been  abducted  from  HUlsborough  by  Fanning,  a  noted  Tory,  and  his  asso- 
ciates. South  of  Fayetteville  he  encountered  a  band  of  Tories,  and,  after  a  severe  skirmish,  defeated  them. 
His  force  was  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  that  of  the  Tories  was  six  hundred.  It  was  a  brilliant 
achievement.  He  was  engaged  in  two  or  three  other  military  enterprises  soon  afterward,  when  the  sur- 
render of  Com  wall  is  caused  a  cessation  of  hostilities  at  the  South.  With  this  campaign,  Major  Graham's 
revolutionary  services  closed.  In  the  course  of  four  years  (at  the  end  of  which  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age)  he  had  commanded  in  fifteen  engagements,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  companions. 

Major  Graham  was  elected  the  first  sheriflTof  Slecklenburg,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and,  in  1787,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  John  Davidson,  one  of  the  members  of  the  famous  Mecklenburg  Convention.  By  her  ho 
had  twelve  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  the  Honorable  William  A.  Graham,  is  now  (1852)  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  erected  iron-works,  and  settled  in  Lincoln 
county,  eight  miles  from  Beattie's  Ford,  where  he  lived  forty  years,  and  died.  In  1814,  one  thousand  men 
were  raised  in  North  Carolina  to  assist  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia  volunteers  against  the  Creek  Indians. 
Graham  was  urgently  solicited  to  take  the  command.  He  consented,  and  received  the  commission  of  ma- 
jor general.  He  arrived  with  his  corps  just  as  the  Creeks  had  submitted  to  Generals  Jackson,  Coffee,  and 
Carroll,  after  the  battle  at  the  Horse  Shoe.  For  many  years  after  that  war,  General  Graham  was  the  senior 
officer  of  the  fifth  division  of  the  state  militia.  Temperate  in  all  things,  he  enjoyed  remarkable  health  until 
about  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  from  apoplexy,  on  the  twelfth  of  November,  1836,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  His  honored  remains  lie  in  a  secluded  spot,  near  the  great  road  leading  from 
Beattie's  Ford  to  Lincolnton. 

^  Stedman,  an  eye-witness,  from  whose  work  the  plan  is  copied,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  river.  This  description  illustrates  the  plan.  *'  The  light  infantry  of  the  guards,  led  by  Col- 
onel Hall,  first  entered  the  water.  They  were  followed  by  the  grenadiers,  and  the  grenadiers  by  the  bat- 
talions, the  men  marching  in  platoons,  to  support  one  another  against  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  When 
the  light  infantry  had  nearly  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  they  were  challenged  by  one  of  the  enemy's 
sentinels.  The  sentinel  having  challenged  thrice  and  received  no  answer,  inmiediately  gave  the  alarm  by 
discharging  his  musket ;  and  the  enemy's  pickets  were  turned  out.  No  sooner  did  the  guide  [a  Tory]  who 
attended  the  light  infantry  to  show  them  the  ford,  hear  the  report  of  the  sentinel's  musket,  than  he  turned 
rf>und  and  left  them.  This,  which  at  first  seemed  to  portend  much  mischief,  in  the  end  proved  a  fortunate 
incident.  Colonel  Hall,  being  forsaken  by  his  guide,  and  not  knowing  the  true  direction  of  the  ford,  led  the 
column  directly  across  the  river,  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  opposite  bank.  This  direction,  as  it  afterward 
appeared,  carried  the  British  troops  considerably  above  the  place  where  the  ford  terminated  on  the  other 
side,  and  where  the  enemy's  pickets  were  posted,  so  that  when  they  delivered  their  fire  the  light  infantry 
were  already  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  out  of  the  line  of  its  direction,  and  it  took  place  angularly  upon  the 
grenadiers,  so  as  to  produce  no  great  effect." — HUtory  of  the  jSmerican  War^  ii.,  328. 

^  General  William  Davidson  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1746.  His  family  went  to 
North  Carolina  (Rowan  county)  when  he  was  four  years  old.     He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Museum,*  an 

*  Thi«  building  ttood  apon  the  site  of  the  prefent  residence  of  W.  J.  Alexander,  Eaq.,  and  waa  better  known  during  the  Rev* 
olution  at  Libtrty  Hall  Aeadtm^.  Prerloua  to  the  eatablishment  of  an  Institution  of  learning  here,  there  were  but  two  char- 
tered lenilnarica  in  the  prorinoe;  one  at  Edenton,  and  the  other  at  Newbem.  In  theae  none  but  member*  of  the  Ettablisbed 
Church  were  allowed  to  hold  ofBcial  atation.  The  Presb]rteriana,  who  were  rery  numeroua,  reaolred  to  hare  a  temiaary  of 
their  own,  and  applied  for  an  nnreatricted  charter  for  a  college.  It  waa  granted ;  but.  notwithstanding  it  was  called  Queen's 
College,  in  compliment  to  the  consort  of  the  king,  and  was  located  in  a  town  called  by  her  name,  and  a  county  of  the  aame 
name  as  her  birth-place,  the  charter  was  repealed  in  1771  by  royal  decree.  The  triple  compliment  was  of  no  araiL  It  eootta* 
ued  to  exist,  nererthelesa,  and  the  first  Leglalature  under  the  State  Constitution,  in  1777,  gave  it  a  charter  under  the  title  of  £<!• 
erty  Hall  Aeadtmf.  The  people  of  Mecklenburg  would  not  allow  any  preference  to  be  given  to  one  religious  denomination  orw 
another  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution ;  and  with  firmneas  they  pressed  forward,  with  a  determination 
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tia  were  entirely  routed ;  and  all  the  fords  being  abandoned,  Cornwallis,  with  the  whole  royal 
army,  crossed  the  Catawba  without  further  molestation.*  The  militia  reassembled  at  Tar- 
rant's tavern,  about  ten  miles  distant.  Tarleton,  who  had  been  sent  with  his  cavalry  in  pursuit, 
hastened  to  their  rendezvous,  made  a  furious  charge,  broke  through  their  center,  killed  quite 
a  number,  and  dispersed  the  whole.  A  heavy  rain  had  injured  their  powder,  and  they  were 
not  prepared  to  fight.  The  loss  of  General  Davidson,  and  the  total  dispersion  of  the  militia, 
greatly  dispirited  the  patriots  in  that  region,  and  Toryism  again  became  bold  and  active. 

Now  fairly  commenced  the  great  race  between  Greene  and  Cornwallis ;  the  goal  was 
the  Dan,  the  pri^e  the  possession  of  the  Carolinas. 

General  Greene  had  hoped,  by  guarding  the  fords  on  the  Catawba  with  the  light  troops 
under  Morgan,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  British  army  until  Huger  and  Williams  should 
arrive  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  American  forces.  The  passage  at  Cowan's  Ford  de- 
stroyed these  hopes,  and  Morgan  and  his  light  troops  retreated  precipitately  toward  the  Yad- 
kin. The  detachment  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster  crossed  at  Beattie's  Ford,  and  joined 
Cornwallis  the  next  day,i^  on  the  road  to  Salisbury,  five  miles  from  the  crossing-place. 
The  royal  army  rested  at  Salisbury'  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  started  in  par- 
suit  of  Greene  and  Morgan.  These  officers  did  not  await  the  dawn,  but  passed  the  Yad- 
kin at  Trading  Ford  (sec  cut  on  opposite  page),  while  Cornwallis  was  slumbering  ;  and  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  third,  the  earl  hastened  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  on  the  banks  of  that 
stream,  the  Americans  were  beyond  his  reach,  and  Providence  had  again  placed  an  impassa- 
ble barrier  of  water  between  them.  Another  copious  rain  in  the  mountains  had  swollen  the 
Yadkin  to  a  mighty  river.  The  horses  of  Morgan  had  forded  the  stream  at  midnight,  and 
the  infantry  passed  over  in  bateaux  at  dawn.  These  vessels  were  secured  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Yadkin,  and  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  waters  to  subside  before  he  could 
cross.  Again  he  had  the  Americans  almost  within  his  grasp.  A  corps  of  riflemen  were 
yet  on  the  west  side  when  O'Hara,  with  the  van-guard,  approached,  but  these  escaped  across 
the  river,  after  a  smart  skirmish  of  a  few  minutes.  Nothing  w^s  lost  but  a  few  wagons 
belonging  to  the  Whigs  who  were  fleeing  with  the  American  army,  with  their  efiects. 

Greene  now  pushed  on  toward  Guilford  Court  House,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sev- 

institution  at  Charlotte,  where  many  of  the  patriots  of  Carolina  wore  instracted  ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  he  took  up  arms.     Ho  was  major  of  one  of  the  first  regiments  raised  in  Carolina,  but  first  saw  aotive 

service  in  New  Jersey.  In  November,  1779,  he  was  detached  to  re- 
enforce  Lincoln  at  the  South.  In  a  skirmish,  near  Calson's  Mills,  a 
ball  passed  through  his  body,  near  the  kidneys,  but  the  wound  was 
not  mortal.  He  was  appointed  brigadier  after  the  battle  of  Camden, 
in  the  place  of  Colonel  Rutherford,  who  was  made  a  prisoner  there. 
In  the  action  at  Cowan's  Ford,  on  the  first  of  February,  1781,  be  wb.s 
shot  through  the  breast,  and  instantly  fell  dead.  Congress,  on  tho 
twentieth  of  September  following,  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing $500  dollars.*     General  Davidson  was  a  man  of  pleasing  address,  great  activity,  and  pure  devotion. 

^  The  loss  on  this  occasion  is  not  certainly  known.  Colonel  Hall  and  three  or  four  of  the  light  infimtry 
were  killed,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  were  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  Davidson,  and  about  twent\ 
killed  and  wounded.  Cornwallis's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  fell  as  soon  as  he  got  upon  the  shore. 
O'Hara's  horse  tumbled  over  with  him  in  the  water,  and  other  horses  were  carried  down  the  stream. — Lee's 
Memoirt^  137. 

'  It  is  related  that  while  at  Salisbury,  the  British  officers  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr.  Anthony 
Nowman,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  Whig.  There,  in  presence  of  Tarleton  and  others,  Dr.  Newman's  two 
little  sons  were  engaged  in  playing  the  game  of  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  with  grains  of  corn,  a  red  grain 
representing  the  British  officers,  and  a  white  one  tho  Americans.  Washington  and  Tarleton  were  partic- 
ularly represented,  and  as  one  pursued  the  other,  as  in  a  real  battle,  the  little  fellows  shouted,  **  Hurrah  for 
Washington,  Tarleton  runs  I  Hurrah  fur  Washington !"  Tarleton  looked  on  for  a  while,  but  becoming 
irritated,  he  exclaimed,  ^*  See  those  cursed  little  rebels." 

to  maintain  both  religioua  and  political  freedom.  Thcae  principlea,  ever  active,  made  Mecklenburg,  the  leat  of  this  fnn  lastltD- 
Hon  of  learning—"  tho  most  rebellioua  county  in  the  atatc" — "fAe  Hornets  Ifett."  No  doubt  the  repealing  of  the  charter  hf 
rojal  authority,  of  this  popular  institution,  operated  powerfully  in  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  parent  gorem* 
ment ;  for  there,  as  in  erory  dissenting  community  in  AmericSf  the  establishment  of  **  the  Church**  as  a  dominant  pow«r  unoDf 
chem,  was  regarded  with  disfavor.  Episcopacy  and  royalty  appeared  to  be  inseparable  in  interest,  and  eoncnrreBt  In  aristoeratio 
U'ndcncics.  *  Juurnmli  tf  Om^tsm^  viL,  14flL 
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etilh.*     Hq  had  diipatched  ta  oidet  to  Hngei  and  WUlJanu  to  maich  diieclly     ^ 

to  that  point, 
aad  join  him  there. 
Thii  order  wai  prompt- 
ly obeyed,  and  these  ofii- 
cere,  with  their  com- 
manda,  arrived  there 
on  the  aame  day  with 
I  Greene     and    Morgan. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Lee 

and  hi*  legion,  who  had 

'  '  been  on  an  expedition  to 

Georgetown,  seventy- 
five  milea  below  Che- 
raw,  overtook  them  on 
their  march,  and  that 
gallant  corpB  was  now 
added  to  the  concentra- 
ted strength  of  the  Amei- 
icans.  The  army,  lying 
I   ^jV...  at   rest'  on  the   ilopes 

'.  aronnd  Martinsville,  waa 

TuEiHO  FoBD.'  mustered  on  the  eighth, 

and  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men,  including  five  hundred  militia.  Of  this  number 
nearly  two  hundred  were  superior  cavalry.  The  army  of  Cornwallis  in  pursuit,  waa  be- 
tween two  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  thousand  strong,  of  which  three  hundred  were 
mounted  men. 

Perceiving  no  prospect  of  the  falling  of  the  river,  for  the  lain  continued,  Cornwallis 
marched  a*  rapidly  as  possible  up  the  western  tide  of  the  Yadkin  to  the  shallow  ford  near 
the  present  village  of  Huntsville,  in  Surrey  county,  where  he  crossed.  There  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  American  army,  and  the  hope  of  keeping 
them  separate  was  extinguished.  An  attempt  to  intercept  their  march  toward  Virginia, 
and  compel  Greene  to  fight  or  surrender,  was  now  the  chief  object  of  the  earl's  solicitude. 
Upon  the  success  of  this  undertaking  depended  not  only  the  maintenance  of  his  power  in 
the  Carolinas,  but  perhaps  the  aetual  existence  of  his  army.  He  knew  the  inferiority  of  the 
American  army  in  numbers,  and  being  assured  that  the  rivers  which  lay  between  Greene 
and  Virginia  were  too  much  swollen  to  be  focded,  and  the  ferries  too  wide  apart  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  number  of  boats  at  one  point  to  transport  the  retreating  army  across,  he  felt  con- 
fident of  success.  His  lordship  was  now  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Greene,  at  Guilford, 
and  nearer  the  shallow  fords  of  the  Dan  than  be  was  ;  and  on  the  ninth  of  Februaryl> 
he  resumed  bit  march  with  vigor,  to  gain  a  position  in  front  of  the  Americans. 

'  Both  dlvltiions  of  iha  snuy  were  in  vaot  of  nut.  Thai  of  Morgan  hsd  been  almost  constantly  in  mo- 
tion aJDcs  the  ballle  at  the  Cowpens,  and  had  traveled  one  hundred  ud  Btlj  miles ;  (bat  of  Hager  bad  tIav^ 
e!nl  one  hundred  miles  from  the  camp  on  the  Fedee,  with  bad  wagom  and  poor  teams,  orer  ui  exceedingly 
wretched  road.  Many  marched  without  ahoei  over  the  frozen  ground,  snd  their  footsteps  were  marked 
with  blood  for  many  milea.  No  ono  can  fonn  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  roads  in  winter,  si  the  South, 
where  the  red  clay  abounds,  without  psuing  over  them.  Cnlil  I  bad  done  lo,  I  oonld  not  appreciate  the 
difDculties  experienoed  bj  the  two  armies  in  this  race  toward  Virguiia,  particularly  in  the  transportatioB 
of  ba^igage  wagoni  or  of  artillery. 

*  This  view  of  the  Trading  Ford,  where  Greene,  wilh  Morfjan  and  his  light  troops,  crossed  the  Tadkin,  ii 
from  the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  is  just  at  the  foot  ot  an  iiland,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  great 
bridge  on  the  road  to  SalUbnry.  The  river  is  usually  fordable  between  the  island  and  (he  stakes  seen  in 
tbe  picture  ;  below  Ihsc  point  tbe  water  is  deep.  1  msde  this  sketch  josi  at  dawn  on  a  eold  frosty  mora- 
ing  (January  5,  1B49),  the  moon  shining  brightly  in  tbe  west,  and  the  nearer  stars  glittering  b  ptofnsioa 
in  the  deep  aky  above- 
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Greene,  &1bo  aware  of  the  inreriority  of  his  forces,  called  a  council  of  war,*  when 
it  was  lesolved  to  avoid  a  battle,  aod  letreat  as  rapidly  as  possible  across  the  Dan 
into  the  friendly  districts  of  Virginia,     A  light  army,  designed  to  maneuTcr  in  the  rear  of 
the  Americans  and  in  front  of  the  pursuers,  was  formed  out  of  Leo's  legion,  the  regular  bat- 
talion of  infantry  under  Colonel  Howard,  the  cavalry  under  Colonel  Washington,  and  a 
small  corps  of  Virginia  riflemen   under  Major  Campbell,  in  all  about  seven  hundred' men, 
the  flower  of  the  Southern  army.     General  Mor- 
(>an,  who  was  worn  down  hy  fatigue,  and  tor- 
tured by  rheumatism,  expressed  a  desire  to  quit 
the  service.     Greene  was  embarrasMd,  for  he 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
brave  partisan,  and  wished  him  to  command  tbe 
light  corps  just  organized.     Morgan  deolined, 
and  Greene  bestowed  the  honor  upon  his  deputy 
adjutant  general,  Colonel  Otho  Holland  Will- 
iams, a  brave  young  officer  of  the  Maryland  line, 
who  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
hia  commander.'     Williams  entered  upon  his 
command  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  and  on 
that  day  the  whole  army  moved  toward  the  Dan 
at  a  point  seventy  miles  from  Guilford  Conrt 

The  two  armies  moved  in  lines  almost  par- 
allel with  each  other,  Greene  on  the  right,  and 
■/W***^  Comwallis  on  the  left.  Colonel  Williams,  with 
his  light  corps,  took  an  intermediate  road,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Lee's  "par- 
tisan legion,"  which  maneuvered  in  the  rear,  was  often  in  sight  of  O'Hara's  van-gnard- 
Great  vigilance  was  necessary  at  night  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  so  numerous  were  tfae 
patrols,  that  each  man  on  the  march  enjoyed  only  six  hours  sleep  in  forty-eight.  Williami 
always  moved  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  get  a  suflioient  distance  in  advance  to 
partake  of  breakfast,  the  only  meal  they  were  allowed  each  day.  Comwallis  was  equally 
active,  and  both  armies  made  the  extraordinary  progress  of  thirty  miles  a  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  while  a  portion  of  the  light  troops  were  eating  break- 
fast at  a  farm-house,  they  were  informed  by  a  friendly  countryman,  who  came  from  his 
plow  for  the  purpose,  that  the  British  army  had  left  their  direct  route,  and  were  only  four 
miles  in  the  rear,  upon  the  road  they  were  maiching.  Lee  dispatched  Captain  Mark  Arm- 
strong, one  of  the  most  efficient  of  his  cavalry  oSicers,  to  reconnoiter,  and  his  whole  oamp 

'  Otho  Hoi-lahd  Williahs  was  bom  in  Pripce  Goorgs  county,  Maryland,  in  1748.  HU  anceston 
wsre  Welsh,  and  cams  to  America  soon  nner  Lord  Baltimore  became  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Mary- 
land. He  waa  \eh  an  orphan  at  IwdIth  years  of  age.  He  was  a  resident  or  Frederick  conntj  when  tba 
war  o(  tbe  Roiolution  be);an.  where  he  entered  the  militaiy  eervice  as  lieutenant  ofa  rifle  corps  under  Col- 
onel Michael  Cresap,  and  with  that  oliicer  bo  went  (o  Boston,  He  vru  aDerward  promoted  1o  the  eom- 
mand  of  his  company.  In  1TT6,  he  was  promoted  to  major,  and  fought  at  Fort  Washington  with  diatine- 
lion.  In  that  engagement  he  was  wounded  and  caplored,  and  for  some  time  experienced  the  boners  of  tbe  ■ 
proTOSt  prison  of  New  York,  Ho  was  afrerward  exchanged  for  Major  Aeklond,  captured  at  Saratoga. 
Ddring  his  csplivitj,  be  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  Maryland  lino.  He  was 
Gates's  adjutant  general  during  the  campaign  of  1 7S0.  When  Gates  collected  the  remnant  of  hia  annj, 
scattered  at  Camdon,  tba  Marylandera  were  formed  into  two  battalions,  constituting  one  regiment.  To 
Williams  was  assigned  tbe  command,  with  Jobn  Eager  Howard  as  bis  lieutenant.  When  Greene  aasonied 
the  oommand  of  the  Southern  army,  he  perceived  the  value  of  Williams,  and  appointed  him  adjutant  gen- 
eral. In  Greene's  memorable  retreat,  and  the  subsequent  battle  at  Gmlford,  Williams  greatly  dislingniah- 
odhimselT;  andalEalawSpriags  he  led  tbe  celebrated  charge  which  swept  the  Beld  and  gained  tbe  bloody 
viotoij.  Congress  promoted  him  to  tbe  rank  of  brigadier ;  and  at  the  cloae  of  the  war  be  reeeived  tbe  ap- 
pointmODt  of  collector  of  euslonii  at  Baltimore,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  whioh  ocomTcd  on  tbe 
aixleentb  nf  July,  1794,  while  on  his  way  to  a  watering-place  for  Ibe  benefit  or  his  braltb. 
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Death  uf  Lee't  Bugler.  A  flkinnUh  and  Race.  Eflfbrta  of  both  PaitiM  to  reach  the  Dan. 

was  soon  in  commotioa.     Lee,  with  a  considerable  force,  concealed  himself  in  a  wood,  to 

await  the  approach  of  the  British  van.     Soon  a 

sharp  firing  was  heard,  and  Captain  Armstrong 

came  dashing  by  where  Lee  was  posted,  with  some 

of  Tarleton's  cavalry,  under  Captain  Miller,  in  hot  pursuit.     Lee  instantly 

gained  the  road,  and  made  such  a  fierce  charge  upon  the  pursuers  that  he 

completely  broke  their  ranks,  killing  a  large  number.     Captain  Miller  was 

made  prisoner,  and  narrowly  escaped  hanging,  for  Lee  charged  him  with  the  murder  of  his 

bugler,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who,  while  hastening  to  Williams,  was  overtaken  and  sabred  by 

the  British  cavalry.^     Lee  was  about  to  hang  him  upon  a  tree,  when  the  British  van  ap 

peared,  and  Miller  was  sent  on  to  General  Greene  as  a  prisoner  of  war.     In  this  skirmish 

eighteen  of  the  British  dragoons  were  lulled ;  the  Americans  lost  only  the  little  bugler 

The  dead  were  buried  by  Cornwallis,  an  hour  afterward. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  another  encounter  occurred.  Lee*s  troops  had  been  deprived 
of  their  morning  meal,  which  was  half  cooked  when  the  countryman  gave  the  alarm.  By 
taking  a  road  shorter  and  more  secluded  than  the  one  passed  by  Williams,  he  hoped  to  gain 
time  to  dine  at  a  well-stocked  farm.  He  did  not  apprehend  a  surprise,  for  the  road  was 
only  a  by-way.  He  stationed  a  few  videttes,  however,  to  watch,  and  well  he  did.  Just 
as  the  horses  were  about  to  partake  of  their  provender,  and  the  soldiers  of  com  bread  and 
bacon,  the  videttes  fired  an  alarm  and  came  dashing  toward  the  main  body.  Battle  oi 
flight  was  the  alternative.  Before  them  was  a  swollen  stream  spanned  by  a  single  bridge  ; 
to  gain  and  hold  this,  was  an  object  of  vital  importance  to  Lee.  His  infantry  were  ordered 
to  run  and  take  possession  of  it,  while  the  cavalry  prepared  to  cover  a  retreat.  The  van 
of  the  British  were  surprised  at  this  meeting,  not  being  aware  of  the  proximity  of  their  foe, 
and  while  halting  to  receive  orders,  Lee's  troops  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  the  bridge. 
The  British  soon  followed,  and  across  a  cultivated  plain  both  parties  sped  with  all  theii 
might.  The  Americans  had  the  strongest  and  fleetest  horses,  and,  ascending  a  hill  to  its 
summit,  they  entered  upon  the  great  road  leading  to  Irwin's  Ferry,  on  the  Dan.  AH  day 
long  Ollara,  with  the  van  of  the  British  army,  continued  in  pursuit,  and  was  frequently  in 
sight  of  Lee's  legion ;  sometimes  Mrithin  rifle-shot.  Thus  again  escaped  this  right  arm  of 
the  Southern  army.     Vigilance — sleepless  vigilance  alone,  under  Providence,  preserved  it. 

The  night  that  succeeded  was  dark,  cold,  and  drizzly.  Cornwallis  and  his  whole  army 
were  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  and  now  was  his  only  chance  for  striking  an  ef- 
fective blow,  for  another  day,  and  Greene  might  be  beyond  the  Dan.  The  British  com 
mander  resolved  to  push  forward  with  the  hope  of  overtaking  his  prey  before  morning.  Will- 
iams and  the  wearied  troops  of  Lee  were  compelled  to  do  the  same  to  avoid  an  encounter. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  position  of  Greene,  and  felt  great  anxiety  for  his  safety.  At 
eight  o'clock,  they  were  much  alarmed  by  the  apparition  of  camp  fires,  a  mile  in  advance, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  camp  of  Greene,  and  that  Cornwallis  would  inevitably  overtake  him. 
Williams  prepared  to  confront  and  annoy  the  enemy  while  Greene  should  escape.  This 
sacrifice  was  unnecessary,  for  the  camp  fires  were  those  Greene  had  lighted  two  nights  be- 
fore, and  had  been  kept  burning  by  friendly  people  in  the  neighborhood.  With  glad  hearts 
the  light  troops  pressed  forward,  until  assured  that  the  enemy  had  halted  for  the  night,  when 
they  lighted  fires,  laid  down,  and  slumbered  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Only  forty  miles  now  intervened  between  Cornwallis  and  the  Dan.  His  rest  was  brief, 
and  before  dawn  he  was  again  in  pursuit.     The  roads,  passing  through  a  red  clay  region, 

'  Tho  pony  rode  by  the  countryman  who  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  British  was  mach  jaded,  and 
when  he  went  back  with  Armstrong,  Lee  ordered  his  young  bugler  to  change  horses  with  the  planter. 
Upon  the  jaded  pony  the  bugler  started  fqr  the  ranks  of  Williams  in  advance.  The  attacking  party,  under 
Captain  Miller,  soon  overtook  the  bugler,  who,  too  small  to  carry  a  sword,  was  unarmed.  The  poor  boy 
was  cut  down,  begging  for  mercy.  Lee  saw  the  transaction  just  as  he  led  his  cavalry  to  the  attack.  He 
was  greatly  exasperated,  and  held  Captain  Miller,  responsible  for  the  deed.  That  officer  charged  the  cru- 
elty upon  the  drunkenness  of  some  of  his  men,  but  Lee  would  listen  to  no  excuse.  Miller  escaped,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  text.     The  bugler  was  left  in  the  woods  by  the  road  side. 
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were  wretched  in  the  extreme,  yet  the  pursued  and  the  pursuers  pushed  forward  rapidly. 
It  was  the  last  stake  for  the  prize,  and  eagerly  both  parties  contended  for  it.  During  the 
forenoon,  only  a  single  hour  was  allowed  by  the  belligerents  for  a  repast.  At  noon  a  loud 
shout  went  up  from  the  American  host ;  a  courier,  covered  with  mud,  his  horse  reeking 
with  sweat,  brought  a  letter  to  Colonel  Williams  from  Greene,  announcing  the  joyful  tidings 
•  Feb  13  ^^^*  ^®  ^*^  crossed  the  Dan  safely  at  InuirCs  Ferry  on  the  preceding  day.*^ 
1781.  That  shout  was  heard  by  O'Hara,  and  Cornwallis  regarded  it  as  ominous  of  evil. 
Still  he  pressed  forward.  At  three  o'clock,  when  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  river,  Will- 
iams filed  off  toward  Boyd's  Ferry,  leaving  Lee  to  maneuver  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Will- 
iams reached  the  shore  before  sunset,  and  at  dark  was  landed  upon  the  north  side.  Lee 
sent  his  infantry  on  in  advance,  and  at  twilight  withdrew  with  his  cavalry,  and  galloped 
for  the  river.  When  he  arrived,  his  infantry  had  just  passed  in  boats  with  safety.  The 
horses  were  turned  into  the  stream,  while  the  dragoons  embarked  in  bateaux.  At  nine 
o'clock,  Lieutenant-colonels  Lee  and  Carrington  (the  quarter-master  general'),  embarked  in 
the  last  boat,  and  before  midnight  the  wearied  troops  were  in  deep  slumber  in  the  bosom 
of  Virginia.  During  the  evening  Cornwallis  heard  of  the  passage  of  Greene,  and  the  escape 
of  Williams  and  his  light  troops.  The  Dan  was  too  much  swollen  to  be  forded  ;  every 
boat  was  moored  upoh  the  northern  shore,  and  for  the  third  time  a  barrier  of  water  inter- 
posed between  the  pursuer  and  pursued.  The  prize  was  lost,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
Cornwallis  moved  slowly  back  toward  Hillsborough,  after  resting  his  wearied  troops  for  a 
day.  He  had  but  one  hope  left,  the  promised  general  rising  of  the  Tories  in  North  Car- 
olina, now  that  the  '<  rebel  army"  was  driven  out  of  the  state.  Greene  encamped  in  the 
rich  and  friendly  district  of  Halifax  county,  in  Virginia,  and  there  his  wearied  troops  reposed 
after  one  of  the  most  skillfully  conducted  and  remarkable  retreats  on  record.'     Upon  this 

*  Lieutenant-colonel  Edward  Carrintrton  was  an  exceedingly  active  officer.  He  had  been  detached  with 
that  portion  of  the  Virginia  regiment  of  artillery  retained  with  the  main  array,  \i^en  some  of  his  companies 

had  attended  the  Virginia  line  to  the  South, 
and  had  been  taken  at  the  sarrender  of 
Charlestown.  On  reaching  North  Carolina 
with  De  Kalh,  Colonel  Harrison,  commander 
of  the  Virginia  artillery,  unexpectedly  ar- 
rived and  assumed  the  command.  On  ac- 
count of  a  misunderstanding  with  Harrison, 
Carrington  retired,  and  was  afterward  dis- 
patched  by  Gates  to  superintend  the  exam* 
mation  of  the  Roanoke,  to  ascertain  the  readiest  points  of  communication  across  it,  to  be  used  either  in  re- 
ceiving supplies  from  Virginia  or  in  retreating  from  North  Carolina.  Greene  found  him  engaged  in  this 
service.  Aided  by  Captain  Smith  of  the  Maryland  line,  he  explored  the  Dan,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  Greene  to  cross  it  with  his  army.  Having  completed  his  arrangements,  ho  joined  the  army  near  tbe 
Yadkin,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  Lee's  officers  in  the  retreat  to  the  Dan.  At  this  time  he  held 
(he  office  of  quarter-master  general  of  the  Southern  army,  which  office  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and 
the  service.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  he  commanded  the  artillery  on 
alternate  days  with  Lamb  and  Stevens  of  New  York.  After  the  war,  ho  was  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  his  native  state  (Virginia).  When  Aaron  Burr  was  tried  for  treason.  Colonel  Camngton  was  the 
foreman  of  the  jury.  He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1810,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. — See 
Lee's  Memoirs. 

'  Gordon,  Ramsey,  Lee,  Tarleton,  Stedman,  &c.  The  distance  traversed  by  the  retreating  army  was 
more  than  two  hundred  miles.  It  was  in  February,  when  the  roads  are  worse  than  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year,  sometimes  very  muddy,  at  others  frozen  hard.  On  the  day  after  bis  passage,  Greene  sent  the 
following  dispatch  to  Governor  JcfTcrson :  *'  On  the  Dan  River,  almost  fatigued  to  death,  having  had  a  re- 
treat to  conduct  for  upward  of  two  hundred  miles,  maneuvering  constantly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  to  give 
time  for  the  militia  to  turn  out  and  get  off  our  stores.'*  Nothing  of  importance  was  lost  on  the  way,  and 
l>aggage  and  stores  were  safely  crossed  to  the  Virginia  side.  The  condition  of  the  army  was  wretched 
respecting  clothing.  The  shoes  were  generally  worn  out,  the  body-clothes  much  tattered,  and  no  more 
than  a  blanket  for  four  men.  The  light  corps  was  a  little  better  off,  yet  there  was  only  one  blanket  for 
three  men.  During  the  retreat  from  Guilford,  the  tents  were  never  used ;  and  Greene,  in  his  note  to  Will- 
iams announcing  his  passage  of  the  Dan,  declared  that  he  had  not  slept  more  than  four  hours  since  he  left 
Guilford.  The  troops  were  allowed  only  one  meal  a  day  daring  the  retreat.  Before  crossing,  many  of 
the  North  Carolina  militia  deserted;  only  about  eighty  remained.     General  Lillington  (who  was  a  eol- 
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movement  all  eyes  were  turned,  and  when  the  result  was  known  the  friends  of  liberty 
every  where  chanted  a  loud  alleluiah. 

As  we  have  observed  (page  3  8  5),  Greene  soon  prepared  to  recross  the  Dan,  and  attempt  to 
retrieve  his  losses  in  Carolina.     We  have  considered  the  first  movements  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object — ^the  expedition  of  Lee  and  Pickens  beyond  the  Haw,  the  defeat  of 
Pyle,  and  the  retreat  of  Tarleton  to  Hillsborough.     The  success  of  this  enterprise,  the  ar- 
rival in  camp  of  General  Stevens,  with  six  hundred  Virginia  militia,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  a  demonstration  before  the  Tories  should  rise,  caused  Greene  to  break  up  his  camp 
after  a  few  days  of  repose.     He  recrossed  the  Dan  on  the  twenty-third,&  and  this 
event  being  made  known,  completely  dispirited  the  Loyalists  who  were  disposed  to  * 
join  the  royal  army.     The  recruiting  service  stopped,  and  the  friends  of  government,  awed 
by  the  fate  of  Pyle's  corps,  stood  still.      The  situation  of  Cornwallis  was  full  of  peril.     The 
country  around  Hillsborough  was  speedily  stripped  of  provision  by  his  army,^  and  he  found 
it  expedient  to  fall  back  and  take  a  new  position  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Aliamance,  west 
of  the  Haw.b     On  the  same  day,  Lee  and  Pickens,  with  their  respective  forces,  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  American  light  infantry,  and  the  whole  corps  crossed  the  Haw, 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek.     Greene,  with  the  main  army  augmented  by  th% 
North  Carolina  militia,  crossed  above  Buffalo  Creek  the  next  morning,^  and  en- 
camped between  Troublesome  Creek  and  Reedy  Fork.  "  It  was  an  ineligible  place; 
and,  hoping  to  gain  time  for  all  his  expected  re-enforcements  to  come  in,  Greene  constantly 
changed  his  position,  and  placed  Colonel  Williams  and  his  light  corps  between  the  two 
armies,  now  within  a  score  of  miles  of  each  other.      Tarleton  occupied  the  same  relative 
position  to  the  British  army,  and  he  and  Williams  frequently  menaced  each  other.     Final- 
ly, the  latter  having  approached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  British  camp,  Tarleton  attacked 
him,<i  and  a  brief  but  warm  skirmish  ensued.     This  encounter  was  sustained,  on   d  March  s, 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  chiefly  by  Lee's  legion  and  Preston's  riflemen.     About        i^si. 
thirty  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded.     The  Americans  sustained  no  loss.     In  the 
mean  while,  Greene's  constant  change  of  position,  sometimes  seen  on  the  Troublesome  Creek, 
and  sometimes  appearing  near  Guilford,  gave  the  impression  that  his  force  was  larger  than 
it  really  was,  and  Cornwallis  was  much  perplexed.     Well  knowing  that  the  American  army 
was  augmenting  by  the  arrival  of  militia,  he  resolved  to  bring  Greene  to  action  at  once. 
Under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  he  crossed  the  Aliamance, e  hoping  to  beat  up  Will- 
iams's quarters,  then  between  that  stream  and  Reedy  Fork,  and  surprise  Greene. 
Williams's  vigilant  patrols  discovered  the  approach  of  the  enemy  at  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  on  the  road  to  Wetzell's  Mill,  an  important  pass  on  the  Reedy  Fork.     Lee's 
legion  immediately  maneuvered  in  front  of  the  enemy,  while  Williams  withdrew  his  light 
troops  and  other  corps  of  regulars  and  militia  across  the  stream.*     A  covering  party,  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  and  flfty  Virginia  militia,  were  attacked  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster, 
with  one  thousand  British  infantry  and  a  portion  of  Tarleton's  cavalry.     The  militia  bold- 
ly returned  the  Are,  and  then  fled  across  the  creek.     The  British  infantry  followed,'  and  met 

ODcl  at  the  battle  on  Moore^s  Creek),  was  sent  with  his  corps  to  Cross  Creek,  to  awe  the  Tories  in  that 
qaarter. 

*  Stedroan  says  (ii.,  335),  *'  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  British  army  [at  Hillsborough],  that  the  author, 
with  a  file  of  men,  was  obliged  to  go  from  house  to  house  throughout  the  town,  to  take  provisions  from  the 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  greatly  distressed  by  this  measure,  which  could  only  be  justified  by  ex 
treme  necessity." 

'  These  consisted  of  quite  a  large  body  of  militia,  under  Pickens ;  a  corps  of  cavalr}',  under  Lieutenant-col- 
onel William  A.  Washington  ;  some  militia  and  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  the  hero  of  King's  Mount 
ain  ;  and  regular  infantr}',  under  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  Cowpcns. 

'  Lee  says,  that  in  the  woods,  near  the  mill,  where  some  riflemen  were  stationed,  was  an  old  log  school- 
bouse.  In  this  building,  twenty-five  of  the  most  expert  marksmen,  who  were  at  King's  Mountain,  were 
stationed  by  Leo,  with  orders  not  to  engage  in  the  general  conflict,  but  to  pick  oflf  officers  at  a  distance. 
When  Webster  entered  the  stream,  and  was  slowly  fording  its  rocky  bed,  the  marksmen  all  discharged 
their  rifles  at  him  in  consecutive  order,  each  certain  of  hitting  him,  yet  not  a  ball  touched  him  or  his  horse. 
Thirty-two  discharges  were  made  without  efTect !  The  hand  of  Providence  shielded  him  on  that  day,  but 
soon  he  received  a  fatal  wound,  in  a  battle  far  more  fierce  and  bloody. — Lee's  itfimioirf,  164. 
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with  a  severe  attack  from  Campbcirs  riflemen  and  Lee's  infantry.  Webster  was  quickly 
re-enforced  by  some  Hessians  and  chasseurs,  and  the  whole  were  supported  by  fiold-piecet 
planted  by  Cornwallis  upon  an  eminence  near  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  artillery  dis- 
mayed the  militia,  which  Williams  perceiving,  ordered  them  to  retire.  He  followed  with 
Howard's  battalion,  flanked  by  Kirkwood's  Delaware  infantry  and  the  infantry  of  Lee's 
legion,  the  whole  covered  by  Washington's  cavalry.^  The  day  was  far  spent,  and  Corn- 
wallis did  not  pursue.  In  this  skirmish  the  Americans  lost  about  fifty  killed  and  wounded. 
As  soon  as  Greene  heard  of  the  approach  of  Cornwallis,  he  fell  back  across  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Haw  with  the  main  army,  determined  not  to  risk  an  engagement  until  the  ar- 
rival of  re-enforcements,  now  fast  approaching.  In  the  mean  while  he  changed  his  position 
daily,  and  Cornwallis,  who,  unwilling  to  wear  down  his  army  by  useless  attempts  to  strike 
the  Americans  in  detail,  had  retired  slowly  to  Bell's  Mills  on  the  Deep  River,  about  thirteen 
miles  below  the  present  Jamestown,  could  gain  no  positive  information  concerning  him.* 
At  length,  while  encamped  at  Speedwell's  iron-works,  on  Troublesome  Creek,  northeast  of 
Guilford,  Greene  was  joined  by  a  brigade  of  militia  from  Virginia,  under  General  Lawson  ; 
two  from  North  Carolina,  under  Generals  Butler  and  Eaton ;  and  four  hundred  regulars, 
•  raised  for  eighteen  months.  &•     He  now  felt  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  the  earL 

and  the  light  corps  of  Colonel  Williams  was  incorporated  with  the  main  army.' 
Crossing  the  Haw  and  Heedy  Fork,  Greene  encamped  in  battle  order  near  Guilford  Court 
House,  b  The  movements  of  the  two  generals  during  the  ten  preceding  days  were 
of  great  interest.  They  were  contending  for  a  prize  of  the  greatest  value.  One 
false  step  by  either  party  would  have  been  his  ruin.  None  were  more  interested  spectators 
than  the  Tories,  from  whom  Cornwallis  fondly  anticipated  aid.  When  Greene  invited  bat- 
tle, they  were  utterly  amazed,  and  not  one  dared  lift  his  arm  in  defense  of  the  king,  the  is- 
sue being  so  doubtful. 

Cornwallis,  in  the  mean  while,  had  advanced  from  Deep  Keep  River  toward  New  Gar- 
den (Quaker)  meeting-house.      Perceiving  Greene's  disposition  to  fight,  he  gladly  prepared 
to  meet  him.     It  was  an  event  he  had  been  trying  to  accomplish  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
Sending  his  baggage  back  to  Bell's  Mills,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  under  a  proper 
escort,  he  moved  forward  at  dawn  the  next  morning,^  with  twenty-four  hundred 
men,  chiefly  veterans.     The  vigilant  Lee,  with  his  legion,  was  near  New  Garden 

^  Gordon  relates  that  Sergeant-major  Perry,  and  Quarter-master-sergeant  Lumsford,  of  Lee's  dragoons, 
performed  a  very  bold  maneuver.  They  were  separately  detached,  with  four  dragoons,  to  make  obsenra- 
lions.  They  saw  sixteen  or  eighteen  British  horsemen  ride  into  a  farm-house  yard  in  an  irregular  manner, 
and  some  of  them  dismount.  The  two  young  men  joined  their  forces,  charged  the  horsemen,  and,  in  sight 
of  Tarleton's  legion,  cut  every  man  down.     They  then  retired  without  a  scar ! — Gordon,  iii.,  172. 

'  Cornwallis  ^rst  encamped,  in  this  retrogado  march,  on  jthe  plantation  of  William  Rankin,  a  Whig,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  plantation  of  Ralph  Gorrel,  another  'ftrealthy  patriot.  The  family  were  turned  out 
of  doors,  and  sought  shelter  at  a  neighbor's  house.  The  soldiers  plundered  and  destroyed  until  the  plane 
was  made  a  desolation.  On  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  March,  the  royal  army  proceeded  to  the  plantation  of 
Reverend  Dr.  Caldwell,  one  of  the  most  ardent  Whigs  in  North  Carolina,  from  the  time  of  the  Regulator 
movement.  The  doctor  was  then  in  Greene's  camp,  at  the  iron-works  on  Troublesome  Creek.  His  family 
left  the  house,  and  retired  to  the  smoke-house,  whore  they  remained  twenty-four  hours  without  food  or  a 
bed,  exposed  to  the  abuse  and  profane  language  of  the  soldiery.  Cornwallis  occupied  the  house  of  Mr. 
M'Cuistin,  on  the  great  road  from  the  Court  House  to  Fayetteville.  Every  thing  but  the  buildingrs  were 
destroyed  on  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Caldwell.  "  Every  panel  of  fence  on  the  premises  w^as  burned ;  every 
particle  of  provisions  was  consumed  or  carried  away ;  every  living  thing  was  destroyed,  except  one  old 
goose ;  and  nearly  every  square  rod  of  ground  was  penetrated  with  their  iron 'ramrods  in  search  of  bidden 
treasure."  By  command  of  the  officers,  the  doctor's  valuable  library  and  papers — even  the  family  Bible'^- 
were  burned  in  an  oven  near  the  house.  All  was  made  a  desolation.  Cornwallis  had  ofTered  a  reward  of 
one  thousand  dollars  to  afiy  one  who  should  bring  Dr.  Caldwell  into  his  camp.  Dr.  Caruthers,  in  his  Lift 
of  Caldwelly  gives  many  painful  descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  this  good  man  and  his  faithful  Rachel.  Dr. 
Caldwell  died  in  1824,  when  in  his  hundredth  year.     His  wife  died  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

^  The  whole  army  fit  for  duty  now  consisted  of  4243  foot,  and  161  cavalry.  It  was  composed  of  Huger's 
brigade  of  Virginia  continentals,  778  ;  Williams's  Maryland  brigade,  and  a  company  of  Delawares,  630 ;  in- 
fantry of  Lee's  partisan  legion,  82;  total  of  Continental  regulars,  1490.  There  were  1060  North  Carolina 
militia;  1693  from  Virginia;  in  all,  2753.  Washington's  light  dragoons,  86;  Lee's  dragoons,  75.  To 
these  were  added,  the  next  day,  40  horse,  under  the  Marquis  of  Bretagne,  a  French  nobleman. 
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ik  bj  Ihe  mdn  BrUib  Amj. 


meeting-houH  vhen  the  tkii  ot  th«  Britiah  army.  conNiting  of  cttvalry,  Mme  light  infantry, 
and  yftgets,  under  Lieutenant>colonel  T&rlelon,'  approached.     Dciiroua  of  drawing  them 
tkt   from  the  royal   army, 


whole  cavalry  of  the  legion 
preuing  upon  him,  he  loDnil- 
ed  a  retreat ;   for  he  well 
knew  the  Buperiority  of  the 
hoTsea  of  the  Amerioani.* 
Only  one  front  Kction  of 
the  Brilith  cavalry  met  the 
■hock,  and  these  were  all 
dismounted,   and    moat   of 
the  horsea  were  proatrated. 
Some  of  the  dragoona  were 
killed,    and    olhora    made 
pri  Sonera.    The 
Americans  lost 
neither  man  nor 
horae.       Tarle- 
toD,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his 
corps,  withdrew 
in  great  baste, 
and    Bought   to 
cut  off  Tarleton'a  retreat 
'guard,  in  the  midst  of  the 


nnd  as  near  Greene's  as  poi- 
sible,  Lee  ordered  a  change 
of  front,  and  a  slow  retreat. 
Hoping  to  produce  a  route, 
Tarleton   and  hia   cavalry 
pressed  forward  upon  Arm- 
strong, who  was  now  in  the 
rear,  but  with  little  effect. 
Tbey  made  a  aecond  charge, 
and   emptied  their  pistols, 
when  Lee,  with  the  troops 
of  Rudolph  and 
Eggleaton, 
wheeled      aud- 
•lenly,   and,    in 
a  close  coll 
advanced  upon 
Tarleton.    The 
moment  Tarle- 
ton    saw 

gain  the  main  army.     Lee  did  not  pursue,  but  endeavored 
While  pushing  forward  with  eager  hope,  he  met  the  British 

lofty  oaks  at  the  meeting- bouse.  They  instantly  displayed,  and  gave  hia  cavalry  a  terrible 
volley.  Lee  ordered  a  retreat,  when  his  infantry  came  running  up,  and  delivered  a  well- 
directed  fire.  This  was  followed  by  a  volley  from  Campbell's  riflemen,  who  had  taken  post 
on  the  left  of  the  infantry,  and  a  general  action  ensued.  It  had  continued  but  a  few  miii- 
utea,  when  Lee,  perceiving  that  the  main  body  of  the  British  was  approaching,  ordered  a  ' 
general  retreat ;  his  cavalry  falling  in  the  rear,  to  cover  the  infantry  and  riflemen.*  Dur- 
ing this  skirmish,  Greene  prepared  for  battle. 

From  Guilford  Court  House  southward,  the  ground  slopes  abruptly,  terminating  in  a 
broken  vale,  through  which  winds  a  small  atream.  At  the  time  of  the  engagement,  there 
were  pretty  broad  clearings  around  the  court-house,  which  extended  aouthward  along  the 
great  Salisbury  road.  On  either  aide  of  the  road,  and  oroaaing  it  at  aome  distance  from  the 
court-house,  was  a  foreat  of  lofty  oaka.     Within  the  aonthern  border  of  this  forest,  and  con- 

'  BtHASTSE  TikBLKTon  WM  boTU  ID  Llvsrpool,  EnglaDd,  on  lbs  twenly-Brat  of  August,  1751.  He  ooni- 
menced  the  study  of  Ibe  lav,  bal  wtaen  ibe  war  in  America  commenced,  he  entereil  tbe  army,  and  eaiee 
hither  with  Comwsllis,  He  served  with  thai  officer  in  sU  hia  campaigns  in  this  cannlry,  and  ended  his 
militarj  career  al  Vorktown,  in  IT81.  On  bis  retarn  to  England,  the  people  oT  his  native  lawn  elected  him 
their  representative  la  the  House  of  Common*.  In  1798,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Aneas- 
rer.  In  1817,  he  received  lbs  commission  of  major  general,  but  never  entered  into  active  service.  At 
the  coronalion  of  George  Ihe  Fourth,  he  was  orsated  a  baronet  and  Koight  or  Bath.  In  person,  TarleloH 
was  below  the  middle  size,  ftoat,  strong,  and  heavily  bnilt.  Mii  legs  were  very  mascular,  and  great  activ- 
ity marked  all  o(  his  movements.  He  hid  &  isn^iniu^  and  resenifal  temper,  wbicb  made  bim  unraerciTal 
to  his  enemies. — See  Otorgian  Era,  London,  1833. 

'  The  inferiority  of  the  horses  of  the  British  cavalry  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  taksa 
chieSy  from  the  plantations  in  Soalh  Carolina,  and  coald  not  be  compared  in  siie  and  strength  with  those 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  from  whence  came  those  of  Lee.  The  momenlam  of  the  latter,  when  meet- 
ing, was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  former,  and,  of  coarse,  in  a  charge  they  bad  a  great  ndvantage. 

'  About  fony  of  Tarlelon's  dragoans  were  killed  in  this  action ;  and  it  is  believed  that  aboot  one  hund- 
red ol  the  inlantry  were  killed  and  wonnded  by  the  riflemen.  Tbe  loss  of  the  Americans  was  considerably 
less ;  the  exact  number  was  not  reported.  Lieaieeant  Snowdon,  of  the  legion  inranliy,  was  left  wninded 
oa  the  field.  Captain  Tata,  who  sharad  in  Howard's  memorable  charge  at  the  Cowpern,  was  with  Lee 
and  had  his  thigh  brokaa. 

II  Co 
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cealed  behind  a  fence  uid  some  dwarf  tree*,  l&y  the  North  C&rolina  force*  (B),  militia  an 

Tolunteen,  and  lome  riflemen,  thv 
whole  under  Grenerala  Butler  and 
Eaton.       They    were    itroDgly 
poeted,  and  much  wat  eopeeted 
of  them.     Within    the    woods, 
about  three  hundred  yards  in  the 
rear  of  the  firat  line,  the  eeeond 
line  (C)  wtu  formed.     It    was 
compoaed  of  the  Virginia  mili- 
tia, under  Generalfl  Steveni  and 
Lawion ;'    the    right    flank    af 
Stevena,  and  the  left  flank  of 
LawBon,    resting   on    the    road. 
The   Continental  infantry,  oon- 
listing  of  four  regiments,  were 
drawn  up  near  the  conrt-house,  in 
the  field,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  about  four  hundred  yards 
in  the  rear  of  the  Virginians. 
The  two  Conlinental  regiments 
of  Virginia  were  commanded  by 
Colonel  Greene  and  Lieutenant* 
colonel  Hewes,  under  Brigadier 
Huger,  and  composed  the  right. 
The  two  Maryland  regiments,  led  by  Colonel  Gunby  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Ford,  were 
under  Colonel  Williams,  and  composed  the  lell.     The  remainder  of  the  troops,  under  Greene, 
lay  near  the  court-house.     Only  Gunby's  regiment  were  experienced  soldiers  ;  the  remain- 
der were  new  recruits.     Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  the  old  Delaware 
'   corps,  under  Captain  Kirkwood,  and  Colonel  Lynch  with  a  battalion  of  Virginia  militia, 
were  posted  on  the  right ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  and  the  Virginia  rifle- 
men, under  Colonel  Campbell,  were  posted  on  the  lef^,  each  being  ordered  to  support  the  re- 
spective flanks.      Captain  Singleton,  with  two  six  pounders,  took  post  in  the  road,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  front  line,  and  the  remainder  of  the  artillery  (only  two  pieces)  were  with  the 
rear  line,  near  the  court-house. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  Americans  for  battle  when  the  royal  army,  under  Com- 
wallis,  approached.  It  was  about  noon  ;  the  sun  was  unclouded,  and  the  air  was  cool,  bnt 
not  cold.  They  could  be  seen  for  more  than  a  mile,  defiling  (G)  from  the  Salisbury  road 
into  the  open  fields,  and  presented  a  gorgeous  spectacle ;  their  scarlet  uniforms  and  bur* 

'  Tbese  were  chieflj  from  AagosM  ntid  Rockbridge  counties,  and  were  descendants  of  the  Scoteb-Iriih, 
«ha  fint  Bellied  thai  porlion  at  Virginia,  0ns  comjianj  was  composed  principally  of  the  oongregalioB  of 
James  Wsddell,  the  glorious  Blind  Preacher  of  the  wildemen  along  the  eastern  base  ol  the  Bice  Ridga, 
Thora  person  and  miniBlration  is  so  eloquently  desoribed  in  Letter  VII,  of  Wirt's  Britith  Spy.  He  gan 
ihcm  ■  farevetl  address  when  they  were  under  arms  and  ready  to  march.  Many  of  them  vere  left  upca 
(he  field  of  Guiirord. 

Note. — ExplanatioH  of  tht  Plan. — The  shaded  parallelograms,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  Others  not  letterad, 
represent  American  troops;  the  hall'  shaded  ones  tlio  British  Iroops.  G,  Ihe  British  columns  sdmniBg 
along  the  road  from  the  direction  of  the  New  Garden  meeting-hoase.  1.  Their  first  position,  in  battle  order. 
B,  the  tirsi  American  line,  connilil^  of  North  Carolina  militia,  posted  at  (he  bead  of  a  ravins,  in  the  edge 
of  a  wood.  C,  the  lecand  American  line,  of  Virginia  militia.  A,  the  American  right  wing,  eitending  along 
the  road  to  Reedy  Fork,  to  its  junction  with  the  main  road,  near  thS  court-house.  E,  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  Continentals,  under  Huger  and  Williams.  2.  The  second  position  of  the  British,  after  Iba  retnat 
of  the  Carolinians.  3.  The  third  position  of  the  British,  endeavoring  to  gain  Greene's  right.  D,  serereoon- 
Bict  between  Leslie  with  the  Hesgians  and  the  Americans.  E,  Guilford  Court  House.  The  broken  dlins- 
noy  in  tbo  comer  of  the  map  represents  all  that  is  left  of  the  old  court-house. 
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nished  anns  strongly  eontrasting  with  the  Bomher  aspect  of  the  country,  then  barren  of 
leaves  and  grass.  Haying  formed  their  line,  they  approached  slowly  and  steadily,  chiefly 
in  solid  column  (1),  to  the  contest.  As  soon  as  the  van  appeared,  Singleton  opened  a  can- 
nonade upon  it,  but  with  little  efiect.  Lieutenant  M*Leod,  commanding  the  British  artillery, 
pressed  forward  along  the  road,  and  returned  the  fire,  also  with  little  efiect.  The  battle 
now  commenced.  Although  Cornwallis  knew  his  inferiority  of  numbers,  and  the  giMftt  ad- 
vantages of  Greene's  position,  he  boldly  began  what  he  had  so  long  sought  an  opportunity 
for — a  general  battle  with  his  antagonist.  He  had  brave  and  veteran  troops.  The  71st 
(Eraser's  Highland  regiment),  with  the  Hessian  regiment  of  Bose,  formed  his  right,  under 
General  Leslie ;  his  left  consisted  of  the  23d  and  33d  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Webster.  The  royal  artillery,  led  by  M'Leod,  and  supported  by  the 
light  infantry  of  the  guards  and  the  yagers,  moved  along  the  road  in  the  center.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Norton,  with  the  first  battalion  of  the  guards,  supported  the  right,  and  Brigadier 
O'Hara,  with  the  grenadiers  and  second  battalion  of  guards,  supported  the  left. 

After  a  brisk  cannonade  of  nearly  half  an  hour.  Singleton,  pursuant  to  orders,  fell  back  to  the 
second  line,  when  Leslie,  with  the  guards  in  the  center,  the  Hessians  on  the  extreme  left,  and 
Webster's  brigade,  with  Norton's  battalion,  on  the  right,  immediately  advanced  upon  the  North 
Carolinians,  who  were  concealed  behind  a  fence  in  the  edge  of  the  wood.  When  the  British 
were  within  rifle  shot,  the  CaroUnians  commenced  a  desultory  fire  upon  them.  The  British 
pressed  steadily  forward,  and  when  at  a  proper  distance,  discharged  their  guns,  and  with  a 
loud  shout  rushed  forward  to  a  bayonet  charge.  The  North  Carolinians  wheeled  and  fled 
m  great  confusion,  though  not  a  man  had  been  killed,  or  even  wounded.  Only  a  few  of 
General  Eaton's  men  were  exempt  from  the  panic,  and  these,  falling  back  upon  Lee's  legion 
and  Campbell's  riflemen,  maintained  their  ground  well.  Butler  and  Eaton,  with  Colonel 
Davie,  the  commissary  general,  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  rally  the  fugitives.  Throwing 
away  their  muskets,  knapsacks,  and  even  canteens,  they  rushed  tkiough  the  woods  like  fright- 
ened deer,  until  far  beyond  the  point  of  danger.'  Had  the  first  line  done  its  duty,  the  result  of 
the  battle  must  have  been  far  difierent ;  for  the  few  that  remained  with  Campbell,  together 
with  his  corps,  maintained  their  position  so  manfiilly  that  Leslie  was  obliged  to  order  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Norton  into  line  for  his  support.  The  cowardly  flight  of  the  CaroUnians  left  Lee's 
legion  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  ofi'from  the  main  bodyi  The  Virginians  of  the  sec- 
ond line,  upon  whom  the  first  had  partially  retreated,  did  their  duty  nobly,'  until,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  British,  the  right  of  that  line,  under  General  Lawson,  wheeled  round  upon 
the  left,  and  retreated  in  confusion,  back  to  the  line  of  regulars.  Lieutenant-colonel  Web- 
ster, with  the  British  left,  now  advanced  across  the  open  fields,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire 
from  the  Americans,  and  gallantly  attacked  their  right,  while  Leslie  and  Bose  were  in  fierce 
conflict  with  the  American  left.  The  whole  of  the  British  infantry  were  now  engaged  in 
action.  The  Virginians,  under  Stevens  and  Lawson,  combated  vigorously  with  Webster, 
while  supported  on  the  right  by  Washington  and  his  cavalry.  That  officer  sent  Lynch's 
battalion  of  riflemen  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  Webster.  Perceiving  this,  O'Hara,  with  the 
grenadiers  and  second  battalion  of  guards,  hastened  to  the  support  of  the  left.  Webster  im- 
mediately turned  the  33d  regiment  upon  Lynch,  and  relieved  his  flank  fron)  annoyance. 

'  Dr.  Caruthers,  speaking  from  tradition,  says  that  naany  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were  in  the  van,  fell 
near  the  fence,  from  behind  which  the  Carolinians  rose  and  fired.  Among  the  Carolinians  were  some  vol- 
witeers,  under  Captain  John  Forbes,  from  the  Allamanoe,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
Captain  Forbes  fired  the  first  gun,  and  in  the  retreat  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  foand  by  his 
friends  thirty  hours  after  the  battle.  He  said  that  a  Tory  passed  him,  and,  instead  of  giving  him  some  wa- 
ter asked  for,  he  kicked  him,  and  called  him  a  rebel.  After  the  death  of  Forbes,  the  Tory  was  found  one 
morning  suspended  to  a  tree  before  his  own  door. 

'  General  Stevens  had  posted  forty  riflemen  twenty  paces  in  the  rear  of  his  brigade,  with  orders  to  shoot 
every  man  who  should  leave  his  post.  This- had  the  efleot  to  keep  the  cowardly  in  the  ranks.  General 
Stevens  was  shot  through  the  thigh  during  this  first  conflict  of  his  brigade  with  the  British,  yet  be  did  not 
quit  the  fiekl.  When  the  Carolinians  retreated,  he  had  the  address  to  prevent  his  own  brigade  being  panic- 
stricken,  by  telling  them  that  the  Ibrmer  had  been  ordered  to  retreat  after  the  first  fire.  He  ordered  the 
Virginians  to  open,  and  allow  the  fugitives  to  pass  through. 
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0*Hara,  advancing  at  that  instant  with  the  remainder  of  the  left,  with  fixed  bayonetB,  aided 
by  the  7 1  st,  under  Leslie,  compelled  first  Lawson's  and  then  Stevens's  brigade  to  give  way, 
and  the  second  line  of  the  Americans  was  broken  up. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  action  on  the  right  (D),  between  the  regiment  of  Bose  and  the 
riflemen,  and  the  legion  infantry,  was  unremitting.  The  portion  of  the  British  force  thus 
engagei  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  third  line  of  the  Americans,  now  well  sup- 
ported by  Colonel  Washington  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  Captain  Kirkwood  with  his 
brave  Dela wares.  Greene  felt  hopeful,  and,  riding  along  the  lines,  exhorted  his  battalions 
to  stand  firm,  and  give  the  final  blow  which  would  secure  victory.  Webster  pressed  for- 
ward over  the  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  Virginia  militia  (c)  to  attack  the  right  wing  of 
the  Continentals.  There  stood  Colonel  Gunby  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard,  with  the 
first  Maryland  regiment,  ready  to  do  battle.  The  British,  with  great  courage,  rushed  for- 
ward, and  engaged  in  a  close  fire.  The  Marylanders,  nobly  sustained  by  Howe's  Virginia 
regiment  and  Kirkwood's  Delawares,  received  the  shock  so  valiantly,  that  Webster  recoiled 
and  fell  back  across  a  ravine,  where,  upon  an  elevation,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  line.  Very  soon  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart,  with  the  first  battalion  of  guards, 
followed  by  two  other  small  corps,  swept  across  the  open  fields,  and  attacked  the  second 
Maryland  regiment,  under  Colonel  Ford,  which  was  supported  by  Captain  Finley  with  two 
six  pounders.  Colonel  Williams  expected  to  observe  bravery  on  the  part  of  his  second  reg- 
iment, like  that  of  the  first,  and  hastened  toward  it  to  combine  his  whole  force  in  repelling 
the  attack,  but  he  was  disappointed.  It  gave  way  at  the  first  shock,  fled,  and  abandoned 
the  two  field-pieces  to  the  enemy.  Stuart  pursued,  when  Gunby,  who  had  been  left  free 
by  the  recession  of  Webster  to  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  wheeled  upon  him,  and  a  very 
severe  conflict  ensued.  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  who  was  upon  the  flank  of  the 
Continentals,  pressed  forward  with  his  cavalry,  and  Stuart  was  soon  compelled  to  give  way. 
With  sword  in  hand,  follo^M  by  his  cavalry,  and  Howard  and  his  infantry  with  fixed  bay- 
onets, Washington  furiously  charged  the  British,  and  put  them  to  flight.'  Stuart  was  slain 
by  Captain  Smith  of  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  the  two  field-pieces  were  retaken,  and 
great  slaughter  ensued.  The  whole  of  Stuart's  corps  would  have  been  killed  or  made  pris- 
oners, had  not  Cornwallis,  who  came  down  from  his  post  where  the  Salisbury  road  enters 
the  wood  a  little  south  of  the  court-house,  ordered  M'Leod  to  draw  up  his  artillery  and  pour 
grape-shot  upon  the  pursuers.  This  cannonade  endangered  friends,  as  well  as  foes,  for  it 
was  directed  in  the  face  of  the  flying  guards.  It  was  eflectual,  however  ;  and  Wariiington 
and  Howard,  perceiving  two  regiments  of  the  enemy,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  approaching,  withdrew  to  the  line  of  Continentals. 

When  Webster  perceived  the  efliect  of  Stuart's  attack  upon  Ford,  he  recrossed  the  raYine, 
and  fell  upon  Hawes  and  Kirkwood.  The  71st  and  23d  (the  two  regiments  discovered  by 
Washington)  were  soon  connected  in  the  center  by  O'Hara,  who,  though  severely  wounded, 
kept  his  horse,  and,  rallying  the  remnant  of  the  guards,  filled  up  the  interval  between  the 
left  and  right  wing.  The  fierce  contest  upon  the  British  right  still  continued,  with  some 
advantage  to  the  enemy.  Norton,  believing  Bose's  regiment  suflicient  to  maintain  the  con- 
flict, joined  the  71st,  in  preparation  for  a  final  blow  upon  the  Continentals.  Lee's  legion 
infantry  and  Campbell's  riflemen  immediately  attacked  Bose  with  new  vigor.  Bose  and 
his  major,  De  Buy,  fought  gallantly,  and  by  example  encouraged  their  men.  Leaving 
Campbell  to  continue  the  contest,  Lee  hastened,  with  his  infantry,  to  rejoin  his  cavalry,  whom 
he  had  lefl  on  the  flank  with  the  Continentals.  On  his  way,  he  found  Norton  with  the 
guards  upon  the  eminence  occupied  by  Lawson's  brigade.  He  attacked  Norton,  and  drir- 
ing  him  back  upon  Bose,  withdrew  with  Campbell,  and  joined  the  Continentals  near  the 

'  It  was  at  this  time  that  Fraooisco,  a  brave  Virginian,  cut  down  eleven  men  in  saccession  with  hii  broad* 
sword.  One  of  the  guards  pinned  Franoisco^s  leg  to  his  horse  with  a  bayonet.  Forbearing  to  strike,  be 
assisted  the  assailant  to  draw  his  bayonet  forth,  when,  with  terrible  force,  he  brought  down  his  broadsword, 
«nd  cleft  the  poor  fellow^s  head  to  his  shoulders !  Horrible,  indeed,  were  many  of  the  events  of  that  battle: 
Che  recital  will  do  no  good,  and  I  will  forbear. 
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Ih  Amarieuu.  View  of  Iha  BaOI^pniid. 


court'houK.  The  flight  of  the  North  CkroliniuiB,  the  ntreat  of  the  ■econd  Maryland  regi- 
ment, the  Bcanty  lupply  of  ammuDitioii,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  wingi  of  the  British 
army,  conTinced  Greene  that  there  wai  no  hope  of  lucceu  in  a.  conflict  with  Wehster,  who 
wot  now  prewing  forward  in  good  order,  with  a  proipeot  of  speedily  turning  the  American 
right.  He  had  reeolved,  before  the  hattle,  not  to  risk  the  annihilation  of  his  army,  and  he 
now  determined  to  retreat  before  it  should  be  too  lata.  Ordering  the  brave  veteran  Col- 
onel Greene,  with  his  Virginia  regiment,  to  take  post  in  the  rear,  and  cover  a  retreat,  the 
American*  withdrew  in  regular  order,  leaving  their  artillery  behind,  for  almost  every  horse 
had  been  slain.  The  71st  and  23d  British  regiments,  supported  by  Tarleton's  cavalry, 
commenced  a  puttuit ;  but  ComwalUi,  unwilling  to  risk  such  a  movement,  soon  recalled 
them.'     Thus  ended  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court  Hotue  ;  a  battle,  in  ita  eflecta  highly  b>n- 
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eficial  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  though  resulting  in  a  nominal  victory  for  the  Britiah 
army.  Both  of  the  belligerents  diipUyed  oonsummate  courage  and  skill,  and  the  flight  of 
the  North  Carolinians  from  &  very  strong  position  is  the  only  reproach  which  either  army 
deserved.  It  doubtless  caused' the  lots  of  victory  to  the  Americans.  Marshall  justly  ob- 
jervei,  that  "  no  battle  in  the  eourte  of  the  war  reflects  more  honor  on  the  courage  of  the 
British  troops  than  that  of  Guilford."  Greene  had  a  much  superior  force,  and  was  very  ad- 
vantageously pasted.  The  number  of  the  Americans  engaged  in  the  action  wa3  quite  double 
that  of  the  British.  The  battle  lasted  almost  two  houri,  and  many  brave  men  felt  upon  that 
field  of  carnage.*     The  British  claimed  the  victory  ;  it  was  victoty  at  fearful  cost  and  small 

'  Rfttnsay,  Gordon,  Maiihall,  Lee,  tie. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  erainence  southwest  of  Ihe  ula  of  oM  Gallford  Court  Hoom,  near  ibe  Jqsction  of 
Ihe  roads  running  one  north  to  Bruce's  Cross-rowb,  the  other  west  to  Salom.  The  log-houae,  partially  clap- 
bovded,  seen  on  the  right,  wu  uninhahited.  It  stands  near  the  woods  which  intervene  between  Martiiu- 
viUe  and  Ihe  planlBtioD  of  Mr.  Hotohkiss.  In  the  distance,  near  the  center,  is  seen  Martinsville,  and  be 
iwecD  it  and  the  forej^roond  is  the  rolling  Tale,  iti  DDdnlalions  fnrrowed  by  many  galleys.  In  an  open  field, 
on  the  left  or  the  road,  seen  in  (he  hollow  coward  the  left  of  the  picture,  was  the  flercesl  part  or  the  battle, 
where  Washington  charged  upon  the  guards-  Upon  the  ridge  extending  to  the  right,  through  Ihe  center 
of  Ihe  picture,  Ihe  second  line  (Virginians)  was  posted.  The  fence  mnning  to  the  right  from  MaitiniTiile, 
down  into  ihe  valley  on  the  right,  denole*  Ihe  Salisbury  road.  The  snow  was  falling  very  last  when  1 
made  Ihis  skelob,  and  distant  objects  were  seen  with  great  difficulty.  Oar  point  of  view,  at  the  old  log- 
bonse,  is  the  extreme  westerly  boundary  of  the  field  of  eontroversy. 

*  The  Brilish  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  over  six  hundred  men,  besides  offioen.  Colonel  Stoart,  oftb* 
((uards,  and  Lieutenant  O'Han  (the  general's  brother),  of  the  royal  aitilleiy,  were  killed.  General  O'Han, 
l.ieutenant-colDnel  Webetei,  Captains  Schullz  andMaynaid.  of  the  giiBrda,aDd  Captain  Wilmouaki  and  En- 
sign DeTrott,  of  Ihe  Hessian  regiment,  were  severely  wounded.  All  but  O'Hara  died  of  the  wounds  received 
in  the  buttle,  during  Ibe  march  of  the  anny  to  WUioington.    The  whole  aimy  deeply  lamented  Ibe  loss  of 
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advantage.'     In  Bome  degree,  the  line  of  the  Scotch  ballad  might  be  applied  to  the  com- 
batants, 

"Thej  baith  did  fight,  they  baith  did  beat,  and  baith  did  rin  awa'." 

The  Americans  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  Reedy  Fork,  and  crossed  that  stream  abont 
three  miles  from  the  field  of  action.     Tarrying  a  short  time  to  collect  the  stragglers,  they 
retired  to  Speedwell's  iron-works,  on  Troublesome  Creek,  ten  miles  distant  from  Guilford. 
Cornwallis  remained  upon  the  battle-ground  that  night,  burying  the  dead.     The  next  morn- 
ing he  proceeded  as  far  as  New  Garden  meeting-house.     On  the  eighteenth,* 
he  issued  a  proclamation  boasting  of  his  complete  victory,  calling  upon  the  Loy- 
alists to  join  him  in  restoring  good  government,  and  oiSering  pardon  to  the  rebels.      Had  he 
remained,  this  proclamation  might  have  given  confidence  to  the  Tories,  but  the  very  next 
dayb  ho  decamped,  leaving  behind  him  between  seventy  and  eighty  wounded 
British  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  New  Garden  meeting-house,  which  he  used 
for  a  hospital.     He  also  left  behind  him  all  the  American  prisoners  who  were  wounded,  and 
retreated  as  speedily  as  possible  southward,  toward  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  evidently 
afraid  that  Greene  would  rally  his  forces  and  attack  him.     Greene,  supposing  the  earl 
would  advance,  had  made  preparations  to  confront  him ;  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  hit 
retreat,  he  eagerly  commenced  a  pursuit,<^  afler  writing  a  letter  to  the  Quakers 
at  New  Garden,  desiring  them  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  both 
parties.     Notwithstanding  heavy  rains  and  wretched  icoads,  Greene  pressed  a(\er  his  lord- 
ship with  great  alacrity,  as  far  as  Ramsay*s  Mills,  on  the  Deep  River,  in  Chatham  county. 
On  the  way,  frequent  skirmishes  occurred  between  the  light  troops  of  the  two  armies,  and 
Greene  arrived  at  the  earl's  encampment,  on  the  Deep  River,  only  a  few  hours  afler  Corn- 
wallis had  left  it. 

Webster,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  British  service.  He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
physician  in  Edinburgh,  and  came  to  America  with  Cornwallis.  Daring  the  operations  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1777,  he  was  very  active.  In  1779,  he  had  charge  of  Fort  La  Fayette  at  Verplanck's  Point,  and  sustained 
the  attack  of  General  Robert  Howe  upon  that  post.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  at  Cam- 
den ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  pursuit  of  Greene  previous  to  the  battle  in  which 
he  received  his  death  wound.  Webster  was  buried  near  Elizabeth,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  now  Bladen 
county.  Captains  Goodrych,  Maitland,  Peter,  Lord  Douglas,  and  Eichenbrocht,  who  were  wouoded,  re- 
covered.    Among  the  wounded  was  Adjutant  Fox,  a  brother  of  the  eminent  statesman,  Charles  J.  Fas. 

The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  three  hundred  of  the  Continentals,  and  one  hundred  of 
the  Virginia  militia.  Among  the  killed  was  Major  Anderson,  of  the  Maryland  line ;  and  among  the  woand- 
ed  were  Generals  Stevens  and  Huger.  Of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  six  were  killed  and  three  wounded, 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  missing.  Of  the  Virginia  militia,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  niiaiiig. 
The  missing,  **as  is  always  the  case  with  militia  after  a  battle,"  according  to  Lee,  might  be  foond  "mSb 
at  their  own  firesides."  By  these  desertions,  Greene's  army  sufTered  a  greater  diminution  than  that  of  the 
British,  whose  loss  in  action  was  so  much  greater.  They  did  not,  however,  desert  *'  by  thoiuaiidi,'*  m 
the  editor  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England  avers. 

Events  such  as  are  generally  overlooked  by  the  historian,  but  which  exhibit  a  prominent  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  occurred  during  this  battle,  and  deserve  great  prominence  in  a 
description  of  the  gloomy  picture,  for  they  form  a  few  touches  of  radiant  light  in  the  midst  of  the  somber 
coloring.  While  the  roar  of  cannon  boomed  over  the  country,  groups  of  women,  in  the  Boflalo  and  AUa- 
mance  congregations,  who  were  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  might  have  been  seen  engaged 
in  common  prayer  to  the  God  of  Hosts  for  his  protection  and  aid ;  and  in  many  places,  the  solitary  Toiee 
of  a  pious  woman  went  up  to  the  Divine  Ear,  with  the  earnest  pleadings  of  faith,  for  the  success  of  the 
Americans.  The  battling  hosts  were  surrounded  by  a  cordon  o{  praying  women  during  those  dreadfiil 
hours  of  contest  I 

^  This  victory  of  Cornwallis  was  considered  by  many  British  statesmen  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  In  the 
Parliament,  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  produced  a  great  sensation.  Ministers  were  dissatisfied,  and  the 
opposition  had  a  theme  for  just  denunciation  against  the  policy  of  government.  Fox  moved  in  conunitteei 
*'  That  his  Majesty's  ministers  ought  immediately  to  take  every  possible  measure  for  concluding  peace  with 
our  American  colonies ;"  and  in  the  course  of  an  animated  debate,  he  declared,  "  Another  such  viotoiy  will . 
ruin  the  British  army."  William  Pitt,  the  successor  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  inveighed  eloqnently 
against  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  averred  that  it  was  *^  wicked,  barbarous,  unjust,  and  diabol- 
ical—conceived in  injustice,  nurtured  in  folly — a  monstrous  thing  that  contained  every  charaoteriatio  of 
moral  depravity  and  human  turpitude — as  mischievous  to  the  unhappy  people  of  England  as  to  the  Amor- 
Msans."     Fox's  motion  was  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  against  ninety-nine. 
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Before  leiTJiig  Wiansborough,  Cornwallii  lent  sn  order  to  Lieatenant-oolonel  Balfonr, 
who  commanded  at  Chailetton,  to  diapalcb  &  competeQt  force  by  water  to  Wilmington,  to 
bold  that  poit  as  a  depot  for  suppliet  for  the  royal  army  in  North  Carolina.  Balfour  de- 
tached Major  Craig  upon  that  lervice,  who  drove  the  American  militia  from  Wilmington, 
ftod  took  poueuion  of  it  on  the  same  day  when  General  Davidson  waa  killed  at  Cowan '■ 
Ford.  After  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court  Houte,  Cornwallis,  obwrving  the  backwardneu 
of  the  Loyaliita  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  Mareity  of  provisiona,  determined  to  fall  baek  to 
Crou  Creek,  where,  he  knew,  had  been  n  population  of  loyal  Scotchmen,  and  there  make  hi* 
head -quarters,  not  doubting  that  hia  army  could  be  easily  supplied  with  stores,  by  water, 
from  Major  Craig  at  Wilmington.  In  these  expectations  the  earl  was  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed. The  I/oyalisI«  were  comparatively  few,  a  large  portion  having  been  changed  to  either 
active  or  passive  Wbigi ;  provisions  were  very  scarce,  and  no  communication  could  be  bad 
with  Major  Craig.  Greene  was  in  eager  pursuit,  and  the  earl  had  no  alternative  but  to 
continue  his  march  to  Wilmington.  This  he  performed  along  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
Cape  Feat,  and  arrived  at  Wilmington  on  the  seventh  of  April.*  He  had  got  so  Biigi. 
much  the  start  of  Greene,  that  the  latter  relinqnished  pursuit  at  Ramsay's  Mills,^ 
where  he  resolved  to  allow  his  troops  to  repose  and  recruit,  a<  far  as  circum- 
stancea  would  allow.  Greene  dismissed  all  of  the  militia  except  a  few  North  Caroliniaiu, 
yet  he  could  not  afford  his  army  such  comforts  as  he  desired.' 

At  the  suggestion  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  Greene  resolved  to  march  baek  into  South 
Carolina  and  take  post  at  Camden  with  the  main  army,  while  the  light  troops  should  join 
Marion  on  tho  Fedee,  and  beat  up  all  the  British  post*  between  Camden  and  Ninety-Six, 
and  Charleston.  Pursuant  to  Ibis  plan,  he  left  Ramsay's  and  marched  toward  Camden, 
to  confront  Lord  Rawdon,  then  in  command  there.  Comwallii,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed in  chapter  xxi.,  soon  af^rward  marched  into  Virginia,  while  Greene  and  his  brave 
partisan  allies  of  the  South  regained  all  that  had  been  lost  in  previous  confliols. 

Let  us  here  leave  the  two  commanders  and  their  armies  for  a  time,  and  resume  our  jour- 
ney toward  King's  Mountain  and  the  Cowpens.  We  shall  meet  them  both  frequently,  in 
our  future  journeyi  in  the  Carolina*  and  Georgia. 

I  lel^  the  Guilford  battle-f>round  and  the  hospitable  cottage  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  at  noon, 
the  snow  falling  fast.  At  four  miles  distant,  on  the 
Salisbury  road,  I  reached  the  venerable  New  Gardeu 
meeting-house,  yet  standing  within  the  stately  oak  forest 
where  Lee  and  TarleCon  met.  It  is  a  frame  building 
with  a  brick  foundation.  It  wa*  meeting-day,  and  the 
congregation  were  yet  in  seadon.  Tying  Charley  to  a 
drooping  branch,  I  entered  softly.  A  larger  numbei 
than  is  usually  present  at  "  week-day  meetings"  bad 
congregated,  for  a  young  man  of  the  sect  from  Randolph 
county,  thirty  miles  distant,  and  a  young  woman  of 
Guilford,  had  sigoified  their,  intentions  to  declare  them- 
selvei  publicly,  on  that  day,  man  and  wife.  They  had 
just  riien  before  the  elder*  and  people  when  I  glided 
Hiw  GiMOEM  Kanu(s«eDu.  '"^  '■  *^'^  ^^^i^  '^°  <^°°r,  and  with  a  trembling  voice 

the  bridi^room  had  begun  the  expreHion  of  the  mar- 
riage vow.  His  weather-bronzed  features  betokened  the  man  of  toil  in  the  fields,  and 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  blonde  and  delicate  face,  and  slender  form  of  her  who,  with 
the  downcast  eyes  of  modesty,  heard  his  pledge  of  love  and  protection,  and  wa*  summoning 

■  "  No  maguidM  were  opened  for  our  100001010(1011011,"  lajs  Les  in  ki*  Mtmoirt ;  "  rast  lo  our  wearied 
limb*  nrai  the  oolf  boon  niihin  hi*  gift.  Oar  uttered  garraeets  oonld  not  be  ekobaugedi  nor  could  oar 
wora  out  sboei  be  replued.  The  exhilaratiiig  oordial  wai  Dot  within  his  roaoh,  dot  wbtdeioala  proriiioii 
io  abandanca  within  hii  grup.  The  loeigaT  beef  <d  the  pine  huTeu,  with  oom  aih-oakas,  wu  onr  (bod, 
and  valer  our  drink ;  jet  we  were  oonient ;  we  were  mora  tiian  eoslent — vra  were  bapi^." — Page  18B. 
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all  her  energy  to  make  her  kindred  response.  I  had  of\en  observed  the  simple  marriage 
ceremony  of  the  Quakers,  but  never  before  did  the  beauty  of  that  ritual  appear  so  marked 
with  the  sublimity  of  pure  simplicity.' 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  I  learned  from  one  of  the  elders  that  a  Friend's  boarding- 
school  was  near,  and,  led  by  curiosity,  I  visited  it.  The  building  is  of  brick,  spacious,  and 
well  arranged.  It  was  under  the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Hunt,  a  son  of  Nathan  Hunt, 
an  eminent  Quaker  preacher.  An  incidental  remark  concerning  my  relationship  with  Qua- 
kers, made  while  conversing  with  the  wife  of  the  superintendent,  caused  her  to  inquire 
whether  I  had  ever  heard  of  her  father-in-law.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  having  heard 
him  preach  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  expressed  the  supposition  that  he  had  long  ago  gone 
to  his  rest.  *<  Oh  no,"  she  replied,  **  he  is  in  the  adjoining  room,"  and  leading  the  way,  I 
was  introduced  to  the  patriarch  of  ninety-one  years,  whose  voice,  still  vigorous,  I  had  liaten- 
cd  to  when  I  was  a  lad  of  twelve  years.  He  remembered  well  when  the  New  Garden 
meeting-house  was  built,  and  resided  in  the  neighborhood  when  the  wounded  and  dying, 
from  the  field  of  Guilford,  were  brought  there.  Although  physical  infirmities  were  weigh- 
ing heavily  upon  him,  his  mind  appeared  clear  and  elastic.  When  I  was  about  departing, 
and  pressed  his  hand  with  an  adieu,  he  placed  the  other  upon  my  head  and  said,  **  Fare- 
well !  God*s  peace  go  with  thee  !"  I  felt  as  if  I  had  received  the  blessing  of  a  patriarch 
indeed  ;  and  for  days  afterward,  when  fording  dangerous  streams  and  traversing  rough 
mountain  roads,  that  uttered  blessing  was  in  my  mind,  and  seemed  like  a  guardian  angel 
about  my  path.  Gloomy  unbelief  may  deride,  and  thoughtless  levity  may  laugh  in  ridicule 
at  such  an  intimation,  but  all  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  could  not  give  me  such  exquisite 
feelings  of  security  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  Providence  as  that  old  man's  blessing  imparted. 

The  storm  yet  continued,  and  the  kind  matron  of  the  school  gave  me  a  cordial  invitation 
to  remain  there  until  it  should  cease ;  but,  anxious  to  complete  my  journey,  I  rode  on  to 
Jamestown,  an  old  village  situated  upon  the  high  southwestern  bank  of  the  Deep  River, 
nine  miles  from  New  Garden  meeting-house,  and  thirteen  miles  above  Bell's  Mills,  where 
Cornwallis  had  his  encampment  before  the  Guilford  battle.  The  country  through  which 
I  had  passed  from  Guilford  was  very  broken,  and  I  did  not  reach  Jamestown  until  sunset. 
It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Quakers,  the  most  of  them  originally  from  Nantucket  and  vicinity  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  own  slaves,  nor  employ  slave  labor,  except  when  a  servant  is  working 
to  purchase  his  freedom,  the  land  and  the  dwellings  presented  an  aspect  of  thrift  not  visible 
in  most  of  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  upper  country  of  the  Carolinas. 

I  passed  the  night  at  Jamestown,  and  early  in  the  morning  departed  for  the  Yadkin. 
Snow  was  yet  falling  gently,  and  it  laid  three  inches  deep  upon  the  ground  ;  a  greater 
quantity  than  had  fallen  at  one  time,  in  that  section,  for  five  years.  Fortunately,  my  Bonte 
from  thence  to  Lexington,  in  Davidson  county,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  was  upon  a 
fine  ridge  road'  a  greater  portion  of  the  way,  and  the  snow  produced  but  little  incovenience. 
Toward  noon,  the  clouds  broke,  and  before  I  reached  Lexington  (a  small  village  on  the  west 

*  The  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Quakers  is  very  simple.  The  parties  give  notice  at  a  monthly  meeting 
of  the  society  that  on  a  certain  day  they  intend  to  enter  into  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  On  the  day 
appointed,  they,  with  their  friends,  repair  to  the  meeting-house,  where  they  arise  before  the  whole  congre. 
gation  and  say,  the  bridegroom  first,  "  I,  A  B,  do  take  thee,  C  D,  to  be  my  wedded  wife,  and  promise, 
through  Divine  assistance,  to  be  unto  thee  a  loving  husband,  until  separated  by  death.*'  The  bride  then 
repeats  the  same,  only  changing  the  person.  A  certificate  of  the  marriage  is  then  read  by  a  person  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  and  is  signed  by  as  many  present  as  may  choose  to  do  so.  These  simple  proceed- 
ings compose  the  whole  marriage  ceremony,  which  is  as  binding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  as  the  most 
elaborate  formalities  of  priest  or  magistrate.  The  groomsman  and  bridesmaid  are  called  waiter*  among 
the  Quakers  of  New  Garden. 

'  These  ridge  roads,  or  rather  ridges  upon  which  they  are  constructed,  are  curious  features  in  the  upper 
country  of  the  Carolinas.  Although  the  whole  country  is  hilly  upon  every  side,  these  roads  may  be  trav- 
eled a  score  of  miles,  sometimes,  with  hardly  ten  feet  of  variation  from  a  continuous  level.  The  ridges 
are  of  sand,  and  continue,  unbroken  by  the  ravines  which  cleave  the  hills  in  all  directions  for  miles,  upon 
almost  a  uniform  level.  The  roads  following  their  summits  are  exceedingly  sinuous,  but  being  level  and 
bard,  the  greater  distance  is  more  easily  accomplished  than  if  they  were  constructed  in  straight  lines  ove* 
the  hills.     The  country  has  the  appearance  of  vast  waves  of  the  sea  suddenly  turned  into  sand. 
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side  of  Abbott's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Yadkin),  at  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  not  a 
fiake  of  snow  remained.  Charley  and  I  had  already  lunched  by  the  margin  of  a  little 
stream,  so  I  drove  through  the  village  without  halting,  hoping  to  reach  Salisbury,  sixteen 
miles  distant,  by  twilight.  I  was  disappointed ;  for  the  red  clay  roads  prevailed,  and  I 
only  reached  the  house  of  a  small  planter,  within  a  mile  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Yadkin, 
just  as  the  twilight  gave  place  to  the  splendors  of  a  full  moon  and  myriads  of  stars  in  a 
cloudless  sky.  From  the  proprietor  I  learned  that  the  Trading  Ford,  where  Greene  and 
Morgan  crossed  when  pursued  by  Comwallis,  was  only  a  mile  distant.  As  I  could  not  pais 
it  on  my  way  to  Salisbury  in  the  morning,  I  arose  at  four  o'clock,  gave  Charley  his  break- 
fast, and  at  earliest  dawn  stood  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Yadkin,  and  made  the  sketch 
printed  upon  page  395.  The  air  was  frosty,  the  pools  were  bridged  with  ice,  and  before 
the  sketch  was  finished,  my  benumbed  fingers  were  disposed  to  drop  the  pencil.  I  remained 
at  the  lord  until  the  east  was  all  aglow  with  the  radiance  of  the  rising  sun,  when  I  walked 
back,  partook  of  some  com* bread,  muddy  cofiiee,  and  spare-ribs,  and  at  eight  o'clock  crossed 
the  Yadkin  at  the  great  bridge,  on  the  Salisbury  road.*  The  river  is  there  about  throe 
hundred  yards  wide,  an(|  was  considerably  swollen  from  the  melting  of  the  recent  snows. 
Its  volume  of  turbid  waters  came  rolling  down  in  a  swift  current,  and  gave  me  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  barrier  which  Providence  had  there  placed  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
royal  armies,  when  engaged  in  the  great  race  described  in  this  chapter. 

From  the  Yadkin  the  roads  passed  through  a  red  clay  region,  which  was  made  so  miry 
by  the  melting  snows  that  it  was  almost  eleven  o'clock  when  I  arrived  at  Salisbury.  This 
village,  of  over  a  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  Yadkin,  and  is  tho 
capital  of  Rowan  county,  a  portion  of  the  **  Hornet's  Nest"  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  historic  note.  Qn  account  of  its  geographical  position,  it  was  often  the  place, 
of  rendezvous  of  the  militia  preparing  for  the  battle-fields ;  of  various  regular  corps,  American 
and  British,  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  ;  and  especially  as  the  brief  resting-place 
of  both  armies  during  Greene's  memorable  retreat.  Here,  too,  it  will  be  remembered.  Gen- 
eral Waddell  had  his  head-quarters  for  a  few  days,  during  the  <*  Regulator  war."  I  made 
diligent  inquiry,  during  my  tarry  in  Salisbury,  for  remains  of  Revolutionary  movements  and 
localities,  but  could  hear  of  none.'  The  Americans,  when  fleeing  before  Comwallis,  en- 
camped for  a  night  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  on  the  road  to  the  Yadkin  ;  the 
British  occupied  a  position  on  the  northern  border  of  the  town,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  court-house.  I  was  informed  that  two  buildings,  occupied  by  officers,  had  remained 
until  two  or  three  yea^  ago,  when  they  were  demolished.  Finding  nothing  to  invite  a  pro- 
tracted stay  at  Salisbury,  I  resumed  the  reins,  and  rode  on  toward  Concord.  The  roads 
were  very  bad,  and  the  sun  went  down,  while  a  rough  way,  eight  miles  in  extent,  lay  be- 
tween me  and  Concord.  Night  approached,  brilliant  and  frosty  ;  the  deep  mud  of  the  road 
soon  became  half  frozen,  and  almost  impassable,  and  I  was  beginning  to  speculate  upon  the 
chances  of  obtaining  comfortable  lodgings  short  of  tho  village,  when  a  large  sign-board  by 
the  way-side  indicated  a  place  of  entertainment,  and  relieved  my  anxiety.  Such  an  appari- 
tion is  so  rare  in  the  upper  country  of  the  Carolinas,  where  the  traveler  must  depend  upon 
the  hospitality  of  the  planters,  that  it  is  noteworthy.  Passing  through  a  lane,  I  came  to 
the  spacious  mansion  of  Mr.  Martin  Phifer,  one  of  the  largest  planters  in  Cabarras  county. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  North  Carolina  for  the  production  of  up- 
land cotton.  Practical  observations  upon  that  great  staple  of  the  South  was  the  chief  topic 
of  our  evening's  conversation,  which  was  protracted  to  the  "  small  hours  of  the  morning ;" 

'  The  Yadkin  rises  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  east  of  the  Alleghany  range,  and  flows  east  and  sontheas* 
into  South  Carolina.  A  few  miles  below  the  Narrows,  in  Montgomery  county,  it  receives  the  Rocky  River, 
uid  from  thence  to  its  month  at  Winyaw  Bay,  near  Georgetown,  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Great  Pedee. 

'  An  ancient  stone  wall  exists  at  Salisbury,  but  tradition  has  no  knowledge  of  its  origin.  It  is  laid  in 
cement,  and  plastered  on  both  sides.  It  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick 
The  top  of  the  wall  is  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  present.  It  has  been  traced  for  three  hund- 
rvd  feet.  Six  miles  from  Salisbury  there  is  a  similar  wall,  and  may  oooneot  with  the  other.  Conjecture 
alone  can  read  its  history.     May  it  not  be  a  part  of  the  ciroumvallation  of  a  city  of  the  moond  builders  ? 
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and  I  lefl  his  hospitable  abode  a  wiser  man  than  when  I  entered  it.  Mr.  Phifer  it  a  grand- 
nephew  of  John  Phifer,  one  of  the  leading  patriots  of  Mecklenburg,  whose  remains  lie  buried 
at  the  Red  Hills,  three  miles  west  of  Concord.  A  rough,  mutilated  slab  covers  the  grave 
of  the  patriot.  Tradition  avers  that  when  the  British  army  was  on  its  march  from  Char- 
lotte to  Salisbury,  a  fire  was  built  upon  the  stone  by  the  soldiery  in  contempt  for  the  patri- 
ot's memory. 

Departing  from  the  post-road,  a  little  distance  from  Mr.  Phifer*8,  I  traversed  a  nearer, 
though  a  rougher  route  to  Charlotte  than  through  Concord,  passing  that  village  about 
three  miles  to  the  westward,  close  by  the  Red  Hills.  The  scenery  through  this  whole  re- 
gion is  extremely  picturesque.  Wooded  hills,  deep  ravines,  broad  cultivated  slopes  and  up- 
lands, and  numerous  water-courses,  present  diversified  and  pleasing  pictures  at  every  turn 
of  the  sinuous  road.  In  summer,  when  the  forests  and  fields  are  clad,  the  roads  hard,  and 
the  deep  shades  of  the  ravines  and  water-courses  desirable,  I  can  not  imagine  a  more  agree- 
able tour  for  a  traveler  of  leisure  than  that  portion  of  my  journey  from  the  Roanoke  to  the 
Cowpens,  across  the  Broad  River,  back  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Catawba,  and  so  down  to 
the  verge  of  the  low  country,  near  Camden.  In  the  vicinity  of  Concord  are  the  head-wa- 
ters of  several  tributaries  of  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba,  and  between  that  village  and  Char- 
lotte I  crossed  the  Coddle,  Stony,  and  Mallard  Creeks,  and  one  of  the  main  branches  of 
Rocky  River.  The  latter,  which  is  a  considerable  tributary  of  the  Yadkin,  is  here  a  small 
stream,  but  very  turbulent,  and  broken  into  numerous  cascades.  I  reached  Charlotte  at 
half  past  three  o'clock,  having  traveled  only  twenty-one  miles  since  morning.^  It  was  Sat- 
•  Jan.  6  urday,&  and  I  eagerly  coveted  the  Sabbath's  rest,  after  a  week  of  excessive  toil.  Char- 
^9-  ley,  too,  was  jaded,  and  needed  repose  ;  for  a  large  portion  of  the  circuitous  journey 
from  Hillsborough  hither  had  been  through  a  region  abounding  in  red  clay,  saturated  with 
rains  and  melting  snows.        ' 

Charlotte  has  historical  notoriety,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  where  a  con- 
vention of  patriots  assembled  in  1775,  and  by  a  series  of  resolutions  virtually  declared  them- 
selves and  those  they  represented  free  and  independent  of  the  British  crown.  «ro  this 
event  I  particularly  directed  my  inquiries,  but  was  singularly  unsuccessful.  Two  gentlemen, 
to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction  from  President  Polk,  were  absent.  I  called  upon  an- 
other, whom  he  named,  but  could  not  obtain  information  of  much  value.  Being  an  entire 
stranger,  I  knew  not  unto  whom  to  apply,  and  I  left  Charlotte  on  Mc^iday,  with  feelings  of 
disappointment  not  to  be  expressed.  Since  my  visit,  I  have  received  varied  and  important 
information  from  James  W.  Osborne,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  the  Branch  Mint,  and  others 
in  that  vicinity,  which  compensates  me,  in  a  measure,  for  my  failure. 

By  the  merest  accident,  I  ascertained  that  the  mill  upon  Sugar  Creek,  two  or  three  miles 


^  Charlotte  is  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg  county,  and  contains  about  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  rolling  plain,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sugar  or  Sugaw  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Catawba.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  and  here  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Mint  is  established.  Eastward  of  Charlotte  are  several  productive  gold  mines,  which  are  now  bat 
little  worked,  partly  on  account  of  the  more  inviting  field  for  miners  in  California.  The  first  settlers  in 
Mecklenburg  county  were  principally  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  Scotch-Irish,  and  Roundheads ;  and, 
near  Charlotte,  the  ''  Sugar  Creek  Congregation,"  the  first  on  the  Catawba,  was  established.  I  passed 
the  brick  meeting-house  about  three  miles  from  the  village,  where  worshiped  the  parsnt  of  the  seven 
congregations  from  which  came  delegates  to  meet  in  political  convention  in  1775.*  This  meeting-boose 
is  the  third  erected  by  the  Sugar  Creek  Congregation.  The  first  stood  about  half  a  mile  west  from  this, 
and  the  second  a  few  feet  south  of  the  present  edifice.  In  the  second,  the  mother  of  Andrew  Jackson,  late 
president  of  the  United  States,  w^orshiped  for  a-while,  when  she  took  refuge  in  the  Sugar  Creek  Congrega- 
tion, after  the  massacre  of  Burford's  regiment,  near  her  residence  on  the  Waxhaw,  in  May,  1780.  Near 
the  site  of  the  first  church  is  the  ancient  burying-ground.  Therein  is  the  grave  of  Alexander  Craighead, 
the  fir^t  minister  of  the  congregation.  His  only  monument  are  two  sassafras-trees,  one  at  the  bead,  the 
other  at  the  foot  of  his  grave,  which  are  the  living  poles  used  as  a  bier  for  his  coffin,  and  stuck  in  the  ground 
to  mark,  temporarily,  his  resting-place. t 


rheM  were  Sugar  Creek,  Steel  Creek,  Proridence,  Hopewell,  Center,  Rockj  River,  and  Poplar  Teat— Foote,  p.  19QL 
t  Ibid.,  p.  192. 
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Colonel  Polk's  Mill  The  People  of  Mecklenburg.  Scheme  for  a  Repabllcui  AMcmblj.  A  ConTentlon  called 

south  of  Charlotte,  and  known  as  Bissell's,  was  formerly  the  property  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Polk,  one  of  the  active  patriots  in  that  section.  Early  on  Monday  morning,  I  rode  down 
to  the  mill.  Informed  that  it  had  been  materially  altered  since  the  Revolution,  I  did  not 
stop  to  sketch  the  locality.  It  is  an  interesting  spot,  for  there  a  portion  of  Cornwallis's 
army  was  encamped,  and.  the  mill  was  used  during  the  cantonment  there,  to  supply  his 
troops  with  flohr. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  historical  events  which  render  Charlotte  famous  in  our  annals. 
While  public  sentiment  in  North  Carolina  and  its  sister  colonies  was  making  rapid  strides 
toward  a  bold  resistance  to  augmenting  oppressions,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  and  vicinity, 
between  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba,  were  neither  indifferent  nor  inactive,  notwithstand- 
ing their  distance  from  the  sea-board.  There  was  no  printing-press  in  the  upper  country  ; 
and  as  no  regular  post  traversed  that  region,  a  newspaper  was  seldom  seen  there  among  the 
people.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at  stated  places  to  hear  printed  hand-bills 
from  abroad  read,  or  to  obtain  verbal  information  of  passing  events.  Charlotte  was  a  cen- 
tral point  for  these  assemblages,  and  there  the  leading  men  in  that  section  often  met  at 
Queen's  Museum  or  College,  the  Fancuil  Hall  of  North  Carolina,  to  discuss  the  exciting 
,  topics  of  the  day.  .  These  meetings  were  at  first  irregular,  and  without  system,  if  was 
finally  agreed  that  Thomas  Polk,  a  large  property-holder  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte,  col- 
onel of  the  militia  of  Mecklenburg,  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  character,  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  around  him,  and  deservedly  popular,  should  be  authorized  to  call  a  con- 
vention of  the  representatives  of  the  people  whenever  circumstances  should  appear  to  require 
it.^  It  was  also  agreed  that  such  representatives  should  consist  of  two  from  each  cap- 
tain's company,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  militia  districts,  and  that  their 
decisions,  when  thus  legally  convened,  should  be  binding  upon  the  people  of  Mecklenburg. 
This  step  was  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Afner- 
ican  Association^  adopted  by  the  first  Continental  Congress  (see  page  ^6  2),  and  now  gen- 
erally acted  upon  throughout  the  colonies. 

When  Governor  Martin  made  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  a  Provincial  Con- 
gress at  Ncwbern,&  the  people  were  much  exasperated,  for  they  remembered  his 
arbitrary  proceedings  in  dissolving  the  last  Provincial  Legislature,  after  a  session 
of  four  days,  and  before  any  important  business  had  been  transacted.  The  excitement 
throughout  the  province  was  intense.  While  the  public  mind  was  thus  inflamed,  Colonel 
Polk  issued  a  notice  to  the  elected  committee-men  of  the  county,  to  assemble  in  the  court- 
house' at  Charlotte  toward  the  close  of  May.  On  what  precise  day  they  first  met,  can  not 
now  be  positively  determined.     They  appointed  Abraham  Alexander,"  an  esteemed  citizen, 

*  Colonel  Polk  was  great  uncle  to  the  late  President  Polk.  His  brother,  Ezekiel  Polk,  whose  name  ap- 
pears quite  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  Mecklenburg  county,  was  the  president's  grandfather.  "  The 
house  in  which  President  Polk  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom,''  says  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  in  a  letter  to 
me  of  recent  date,  *^  is  about  two  hundred  yards  south  of  Sugar  Creek,  and  eleven  miles  south  of  Charlotte, 
on  the  lands  of  Nathan  Orr.  The  house  shown  to  me  is  of  logs,  was  nemf  weather-boarded,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  decaying  shingle  roof.     It  is  formed  by  joining  two  houses  tocher." 

*  The  court-house  was  a  frame  building,  about  fifty  feet  square,  placed  upon  brick  pillars,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height,  with  a  stair- way  on  the  outside.  It  stood  in  the  center  of  tl)e  town,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  principal  streets,  now  the  village  green.  The  lower  part  was  a  market-house ;  the  upper  part  was 
used  for  public  purposes.  Stedman  says  it  was  a  ^^  large  hrick  building,"  and  Lee  says  it  was  of  9tone. 
Tradition  of  undoubted  character  pronounces  it  such  as  I  have  described.  The  village  at  that  time  con- 
tained about  twenty  houses. 

'  Abraham  Alexander  was  a  leading  magistrate  in  Mecklenburg  county,  and  represented  it  in  the  Colo- 
nial Legislature.  At  the  time  of  the  convention,  of  which  he  was  appointed  chairman,  he  was  almost 
threescore  years  of  age.  He  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1786,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  He 
was  buried  in  the  old  church-yard,  near  Charlotte,  where  a  plain  slab,  with  an  inscription,  marks  his  grave. 

Elijah  Alexander,  a  relative  of  the  chairman,  and  who  was  present  when  the  Mecklenburg  Resolntionf 
were  read  to  the  people  at  Charlotte,  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  James  Osborne,  Esq.,  in  Cor- 
nersville,  Tennessee,  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  1850,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  He  voted  for  every 
president  of  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Taylor.  His  widow,  to  whom  he  was  married  iu  1784, 
was  yet  living  in  1851. 
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who  had  served  them  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  chairman,  and  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,'  a 
scholar  and  unwavering  patriot,  clerk  or  secretary.  According  to  tradition,  intelligence  of 
the  affairs  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  was  received  during  the  session  of 
the  delegates,  and  added  greatly  to  the  excitement  among  the  people,  who  had  assembled 
in  great  numbers  around  the  court-house,  eager  to  know  the  resolves  of  their  representatives 
within.  The  principal  speakers  on  the  occasion  were  Dr.  Brevard,  Reverend  Hezekiah  J. 
Balch,  William  Kennon  (a  lawyer  of  Salisbury),  and  Colonel  Folk.  The  first  three  gentle- 
men were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  suitable  resolutions,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of 
May,  1775,  the  following  preamble  and  resolves  were  unanimously  adopted  :* 

'*Wh€reaSy  By  an  address  presented  to  his  majesty  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  the  American  colonies  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion,  we  con- 
ceive that  all  laws  and  commissions  confirmed  by  or  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  king 
and  Parliament  are  annulled  and  vacated,  and  the  former  civil  Constitution  of  these  colonies 
for  the  present  wholly  suspended.  To  provide  in  some  degree  for  the  exigencies  of  this 
county  in  the  present  alarming  period,  we  deem  it  proper  and  necessary  to  pass  the  follow- 
ing resolves,  viz. : 

I.  That  all  commissions,  civil  and  military,  heretofore  granted  by  the  crown  to  be  exer- 

^  Ephraim  Brevard  was  one  of  the  **  seven  sons"  of  his  widowed  mother  who  were  "  in  the  rebel  army."* 
He  graduated  at  Princeton,  and,  after  pursuing  medical  studies  a  proper  time,  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Charlotte.  His  talents  commanded  universal  respect,  and  he  was  a  leader  in  the  movements  in  Mecklen- 
burg toward  independence,  in  1775.  When  the  British  army  invaded  the  Southern  States,  Dr.  Brevard 
entered  the  Continental  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  taken  prisoner  af  Charleston,  in  May,  1780.  Brokeo 
by  disease,  when  set  at  liberty.  Dr.  Brevard  returned  to  Charlotte,  sought  the  repose  of  privacy  in  the  fam- 
ily of  his  friend,  John  M'Knitt  Alexander,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  clerk  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee, 
and  there  soon  expired.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Hopewell  grave-yard.  No  stone  marks  his  resting- 
place,  and  ^'  no  man  living,"  says  Mr.  Foote,  "  can  lead  the  inquirer  to  the  spot."  He  was  a  remarkable 
man,  and,  as  the  undoubted  author  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Constitution  of  Gov- 
ernment,  deserves  the  reverence  of  all  patriots.  His  pen  was  oflen  employed  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  aotl 
he  was  probably  the  most  accomplished  writer,  of  his  day,  in  Western  Carolina. 

Minute  biographical  sketches  of  these  leading  patriots  of  Mecklenburg,  if  they  could  be  obtained,  would 
make  an  exceedingly  useful  and  entertaining  volume.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  people  in  that  vi- 
cinity at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  M.D.,  the  historian  of  Tennessee,  who  has  studied 
the  character  of  the  Mecklenburg  patriots  with  great  care,  writes  thus  appreciatingly  to  me,  under  date  of 
January  19,  1852  :  ^'  In  regard  to  the  people,  then  residing  between  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba,  it  ia  al- 
most impossible  to  conceive,  at  this  day,  the  incalculable  benefits  the  country  received  from  their  immigra- 
tion and  settlement  in  it ;  nor  the  happy  influences,  secular,  civil,  religious,  and  literary,  they  uniformly  dif- 
fused in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  To  these  are  we  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  enterprise, 
industry,  thrift,  skill,  frugality,  love  of  order,  sobriety,  regard  for  wholesome  laws,  family  and  social  govern- 
ment, establishment  of  schools,  churches,  and  a  high  standard  of  education  and  training  for  youth,  attach* 
ment  to  well-regulated  liberty,  and  the  representative  principle  in  government." 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  leading  patriots  in  Mecklenburg,  and  reported  to  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee,  who  met  in  the  Convention  at  Charlotte :  Abraham  Alkxandkb, 
Epuraim  Brevard,  John  M^Knitt  Alexander,  Adam  Alexander,  Hezekiah  Alexander,  £zka  Al- 
exander, Charles  Alexander,  Waiohtstill  Avery,  Hezekiah  J.  Balch,  Thomas  Polk,  John  Flbms- 
KiN,  James  Harris,  Neil  MoflaissoN,  David  Reese,  Robert  Harris,  senior,  Richard  Barry,  Duncan 
Ochiltree,  John  Ford,  William  Kennon,  Samuel  Martin,  Zacheus  Wilson,  senior,t  Benjamin  Pat- 
ton,  Robert  Irwin,  John  Davidson,  John  Pfifer,  Henry  Downes,  William  Graham,  Matthi 
M'Clure,  John  Queary,  William  Wilson. 


'  When  Comwallia  was  in  pursuit  of  Greene,  lie  passed  near  Uie  plantation  of  the  Widow  Brevard,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
dated.    When  asked  why  bo  was  so  cruel  toward  a  poor  widow,  be  replied,  '*  She  has  seven  sons  In  the  rebel  array  T    What 
higher  compliment  could  that  noble  mother  have  received. 

t  The  Wilsons  were  all  stanch  Scotch-Irish,  and  sturdy  Republicans.  Tlie  wife  of  Robert  Wilson,  a  brothet  of  Zacbeaa 
like  the  Widow  Brevard,  had  "  seven  sons  in  the  rebel  army,"  and  also  her  husband.  When  Comwallls  retired  from  Chaiw 
lotte,  he  halted  upon  Wilson's  plantation,  and  himself  and  staff  quartered  at  the  house  of  the  patriot  Mrs.  Wilson  waa  vary 
courteous,  and  Comwallis  endeavored  to  win  her  to  the  royal  cause  by  flattering  words.  Her  reply  deserves  to  be  inscribed 
upon  brass  and  marble  :  "  I  have  seven  sons  who  are  now,  or  have  been  bearing  arms ;  indeed,  my  soventii  son,  Zacheua.  who 
is  only  fifteen  years  old,  I  yesterday  assisted  to  get  ready  to  go  and  Join  his  brothers  in  Sumter's  army.  Now.  sooner  khan  aet 
one  of  my  family  turn  back  from  the  glorious  enterprise,  I  would  take  these  boys  (pointing  to  three  or  four  small  sons),  tad 
with  them  would  myself  enlist  under  Sumter's  standard  and  show  my  husband  and  sons  how  to  fight,  and,  if  necessary,  to  dio 
for  their  country  !"  *'  Ah,  general,"  said  the  cruel  Tarleton,  *'  I  think  you've  got  into  a  hornet's  nest !  Never  mind ;  when  we 
get  to  Camden,  I'll  take  good  care  that  old  Robin  Wilson  never  geu  back  a^in !"  Mrs.  Wilson  died  in  WilUtmaoD  oovnty, 
Kentucky,  od  the  SUth  of  April,  1853,  aged  ninety  years.— See  Mrs.  Eliet's  Women  of  the  Revolution,  Ui.,  347. 
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cised  in  these  colonies,  are  null  and  void,  and  the 
^   Constitution  of  each  particular  colony  wholly  suspended. 

II.  That  the  Provincial  Congress  of  each  province,  under  the  direction  of  the  great  Con- 
tinental Congress,  is  invested  with  all  legislative  and  executive  powers  within  their  respect- 
ive provinces,  and  that  no  other  legislative  or  executive  power  does  or  can  exist  at  this  time 
in  any  of  these  colonies. 

III.  As  all  former  laws  are  now  suspended  in  this  province,  and  the  Congreu  has  not 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  of  Chapel  Hall,  John  H.  Wheeler, 
Esq.,  aathor  of  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina  and  James  W.  Osborne,  Esq^  saperintendent  of  the 
Branch  Mint  at  Charlotte,  for  the  originals  from  whi?   these  lao  similes  are  made. 
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yet  provided  others,  we  judge  it  necessary  for  the  better  preservation  of  good  order,  to  form 
certain  rules  and  regulations  for  the  internal  government  of  this  county,  until  laws  shall 
bo  provided  for  us  by  the  Congress. 

IV.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  do  meet  on  a  certain  day  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee, and,  having  formed  themselves  into  nine  companies  (to  wit :  eight  for  the  county,  and 
one  for  the  town),  do  choose  a  colonel  and  other  military  officers,  who  shall  hold  and  exer- 
cise their  several  powers  by  virtue  of  the  choice,  and  independent  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  former  Constitution  of  this  province. 

V.  That  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  peace  and  administration  of  justice,  each  of 
those  companies  do  choose  from  their  own  body  two  discreet  freeholders,  who  shall  be  em- 
powered each  by  himself,  and  singly,  to  decide  and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy 
arising  within  said  company,  under  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  and  jointly  and  together 
all  controversies  under  the  sum  of  forty  shillings,  yet  so  as  their  decisions  may  admit  of  ap- 
peal to  the  convention  of  the  selectmen  of  the  county,  and  also  that  any  one  of  these  men 
shall  have  power  to  examine  and  commit  to  confinement  persons  accused  of  petit  larceny. 

VI.  That  those  two  selectmen  thus  chosen  do  jointly  and  together  choose  from  the  body 
of  their  particular  company  two  persons  to  act  as  constables,  who  may  assist  them  in  the 
execution  of  their  office. 

VII.  That  upon  the  complaint  of  any  persons  to  either  of  these  selectmen,  he  do  issue 
his  warrant  directed  to  the  constable,  commanding  him  to  bring  the  aggressor  before  him , 
to  answer  said  complaint. 

VIII.  That  these  select  eighteen  selectmen  thus  appointed  do  meet  every  third  Thurs- 
day in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  at  the  Qourt-house  in  Charlotte,  to  hear  and 
determine  all  matters  of  controversy  for  sums  exceeding  forty  shillings,  also  appeals ;  and 
in  case  of  felony  to  commit  the  persons  convicted  thereof  to  close  confinement  until  the 
Provincial  Congress  shall  provide  and  establish  laws  and  modes  of  proceeding  in  all  such 
cases. 

IX.  That  these  eighteen  selectmen  thus  convened  do  choose  a  clerk,  to  record  the  trans- 
actions of  said  convention,  and  that  said  clerk,  upon  the  application  of  any  person  or  persmis 
aggrieved,  do  issue  his  warrant  to  any  of  the  constables  of  the  company  to  which  the  of- 
fender belongs,  directing  said  constable  to  summon  and  warn  said  offender  to  appear  before 
said  convention  at  their  next  sitting,  to  answer  the  aforesaid  complaint. 

X.  That  any  person  making  complaint,  upon  oath,  to  the  clerk,  or  any  member  of  the 
convention,  that  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  any  person  or  persons  indebted  to  him  in  a 
sum  above  forty  shillings  intend  clandestinely  to  withdraw  from  the  county  without  paying 
the  debt,  the  clerk  or  such  member  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  the  constable,  commanding 
him  to  take  said  person  or  persons  into  safe  custody  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  convention. 

XI.  That  when  a  debtor  for  a  sum  above  forty  shillings  shall  abscond  and  leave  the 
caunty,  the  warrant  granted  as  aforesaid  shall  extend  to  any  goods  or  chattels  of  said  debtor 
as  may  be  found,  and  such  goods  or  chattels  be  seized  and  held  in  custody  by  the  constable 
for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  in  which  time,  if  the  debtor  fail  to  return  and  discharge  the 
debt,  the  constable  shall  return  the  warrant  to  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  company,  where 
the  goods  arc  found,  who  shall  issue  orders  to  the  constable  to  sell  such  a  part  of  said  goods 
as  shall  amount  to  the  sum  due. 

That  when  the  debt  exceeds  forty  shillings,  the  return  shall  be  made  to  the  oonventioD, 
who  shall  issue  orders  for  sale. 

XII.  That  all  receivers  and  collectors  of  quit-rents,  public  and  county  taxes,  do  pay  the 
same  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  to  be  by  them  disbursed  as  the  pnb* 
lie  exigencies  may  require,  and  that  such  receivers  and  collectors  proceed  no  further  in  their 
office  until  they  be  approved  of  by,  and  have  g^ven  to  this  committee  good  and  sufficient 
security  for  a  faithful  return  of  such  moneys  when  collected. 

XIII.  That  the  committee  be  accountable  to  the  county  for  the  application  of  all  moneys 
received  from  such  public  officers. 
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XIV.  That  all  these  officers  hold  their  commissions  during  the  pleasure  of  their  several 
constituents. 

XV.  That  this  committee  will  sustain  all  damages  to  all  or  any  of  their  officers  thus 
appointed,  and  thus  acting,  on  account  of  their  obedience  and  conformity  to  these  rules. 

XVI.  TluU  whatever  person  shall  hereafter  receive  a  commission  from  the  crotim,  or 
attempt  to  exercise  any  such  commission  fi^retofore  received,  squill  be  deemed  an  enemy  to 
his  country  ;  and  upon  confirmation  being  made  to  the  captain  of  the  company  in  which 
he  resides,  the  said  company  shall  cause  him  to  be  apprehended  and  conveyed  before  two 
selectmen,  who,  upon  proof  of  the  fact,  shall  commit  said  ofiender  to  safe  custody,  until  the 
next  sitting  of  the  committee,  who  shall  deal  with  him  as  prudence  may  direct. 

XVII.  That  any  person  refusing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  above  rules  shall  be  considered 
equally  criminal,  and  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  ofiendera  above  last  mentioned. 

XVIII.  That  these  resolves  be  in  full  force  and  virtue  until  instructions  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  regulating  the  jurisprudence  of  the  province  shall  provide  otherwise,  or  the 
legislative  body  of  (rreat  Britain  resign  its  unjust  and  arbitrary  pretensions  with  respect  to 
America. 

XIX.  That  the  eight  militia  companies  in  this  county  provide  themselves  with  proper 
arms  and  accou torments,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  execute  the  commands  and  di- 
rections of  the  General  Congress  of  this  province  and  this  committee. 

XX.  That  the  committee  appoint  Colonel  Thomas  Polk  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kennedy  to 
purchase  three  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  six  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  and  one  thousand 
flints,  for  the  use  of  the  militia  of  this  county,  and  deposit  the  same  in  such  place  as  the  com- 
mittee may  hereafter  direct. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Committee.  Ephraim  Brevard,  Clerk  of  the  Committee.^ 

These  resolutions,  which  not  only  substantially  declared  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  rep- 
resented by  the  convention,  free  and  independent  of  the  British  crown,  but  organized  a  civil 
government  upon  a  republican  basis,  were  read  to  the  assembled  multitude  from  the  court- 
house door,  and  were  received  with  loud  acclaims  of  approbation.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
read  to  fresh  gatherings  of  the  people  several  times  during  the  day,  and  were  always  greeted 
with  cheers. 

These  resolutions  formed  the  closing  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  having  provided 
for  the  transmission  of  the  resolutions  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina,  to  meet 
in  Hillsborough  in  August,  and  to  the  Continental  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia, 
it  adjourned.  Captain  James  Jack,  of  Charlotte,  was  the  appointed  messenger,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  placed 
the  papers  in  his  charge,  in  the  hands  of  Caswell,  Hooper,  and  Hewes,  the  delegates  in  Con- 
gress from  North  Carolina.'  These  gentlemen,  perhaps  considering  the  movement  prema- 
ture or  too  radical,  did  not  make  the  proceedings  public.  They  still  hoped  for  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  mother  country,  and  were  willing  to  avoid  any  act  that  might  widen  the 
breach.  They  addressed  a  joint  letter  to  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  complimenting  them 
for  their  patriotism,  recommending  the  strict  observance  of  order,  and  expressing  their  belief 
that  tho  whole  continent  would  soon  follow  their  example,  if  the  grievances  complained  of 
were  not  speedily  redressed.  For  the  same  prudential  reasons,  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
Hillsborough  declined  taking  any  immediate  action  upon  their  bold  proceedings.'     But  for 

'  It  was  the  regular  court  day  when  Captain  Jack  passed  through  Salisbury.  Mr.  Kennon,  a  member 
of  the  convention,  was  in  attendance  there,  and  persuaded  Jack  to  permit  the  resolutions  to  be  publicly 
read.  They  were  generally  approved ;  but  two  men  (John  Dunn  and  Benjamin  Boote)  pronounced  them 
treasonable,  and  proposed  the  forcible  detention  of  Captain  Jack.  For  this  act,  Dunn  and  Boote  were  ar- 
rested by  some  armeid  men  sent  by  the  committee  at  Charlotte  for  the  purpose.  They  were  first  sent  to 
Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  to  be  kept  in  confinement  as  "  persons  inimical  to  the  country."  They  were 
afterward  sent  to  Charleston  for  better  security. 

'  Tho  papers  were  referred  to  a  conmiittee,  who  reported  on  the  first  of  September.  After  some  discus- 
sion, the  Congress  resolved  that  "the  present  Association  ought  to  be  further  relied  on  for  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  with  the  parent  state."  No  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter,  and  this  briUiant  spark 
was  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the  Federal  Declaration  of  Independence  published  the  following  year. 
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this  hesitation,  growing  out  of  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  British  reakn, 
the  world  would  long  ago  have  conceded  to  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  in  North  Carolina, 
the  distinguished  honor  of  making  a  Declaration  of  Tmlependence  of  the  British  crown,  thir- 
teen months  previous  to  the  Federal  declaration  by  the  Continental  Congress.  That  honor 
has  not  only  been  withheld,  but  the  fact  denied  by  men  presumed  to  have  positive  informa- 
tion upon  all  subjects  connected  with  Revolutionary  events.  Documentary  evidence  has 
settled  the  question  beyond  cavil.* 

^  Almost  fifty  years  this  brilliant  event  in  Mecklenburg  county  remained  in  obscurity,  and  when  its  ra- 
diance appeared,  it  was  believed  to  be  only  reflected  light.  There  appeared  in  the  RaUigh  Regiiter^  April 
30,  1819,  a  statement  over  the  signature  of  J.  M'Knitt,  that  a  convention  of  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Mecklenburg  county  met  at  Charlotte,  on  the  ninetcenih  and  twentieth  of  May,  1775,  and  by  a  series 
of  resolutions  substantially  declared  themselves  free  and  independent.*  He  alleged  that  Captain  Jack 
bore  those  resolutions  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates  from 
North  Carolina  in  that  body,  who  thought  them  premature.  Mr.  M'Knitt  also  stated  that  John  M^Knitt 
Alexander  was  the  secretary  of  the  convention,  and  that  all  of  the  original  papers  were  destroyed  when  the 
house  of  that  gentleman  was  blirned  in  April,  1800,  but  that  copies  of  the  proceedings  were  made,  ooe  of 
which  was  sent  to  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  of  New  York,  who  was  writing  a  history  of  North  Carolina,  and 
one  to  General  William  R.  Davie.f  This  statement  was  copied  from  the  Raleigh  Register  by  the  Eitex 
Register^  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  venerable  John  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  seat 
the  paper  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  accompanied  with  the  remark  that  he  thought  it  genuine.  On  the  ninth  of  July, 
1819,  Mr.  Jefferson  replied  to  Mr.  Adams's  letter  at  some  length,  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  soch  pro- 
ceedings, and  giving  his  decided  opinion  that  the  article  in  the  Register  was  a  *^  very  unjustifiable  quiz."| 
Among  his  reasons  for  not  believing  the  thing  genuine,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  no  historian,  not  even 
Williamson  (whose  History  of  North  Carolina  was  published  in  1812),  alluded  to  any  such  proceedings. 
Such  was  the  fact,  and  public  opinion  was  divided.  It  was  singular,  indeed,  that  such  an  important  event 
should  not  have  been  mentioned  by  Williamson,  if  he  believed  the  resolutions  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander to  be  true  copies  of  those  adopted  in  convention  at  Charlotte.  Because  of  a  similarity  of  expressions 
and  sentiments  in  these  resolutions  and  the  Federal  Declaration  of  Independence,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  charged 
with  gross  plagiarism,  ^  while  the  North  Carolinians  were  charged  with  attempting  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves a  glory  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 

In  1829,  Judge  Martin's  History  of  North  Carolina  appeared,  and  in  vol.  ii.,  pages  272'-274,  inclusive, 
he  publishes  an  account  of  the  Mecklenburg  proceedings,  with  the  resolutions.  These  resolutions  differ 
materially  from  those  which  were  possessed  by  General  Davie,  and  published  as  authentic  in  a  state  pam- 
phlet, prepared  by  order  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature,  in  1831.  Whence  Judge  Martin  procured  hb 
(•opy,  is  not  known.  In  1830,  a  publication  appeared  denying  the  statements  of  the  Raleigh  Register  in 
1819,  and  also  denying  that  a  convention,  with  such  results,  was  ever  held  at  Charlotte.  The  friends  of  those 
patriots  whose  names  appeared  as  members  of  the  convention  in  question,  very  properly  tender  of  their 

*  Tbo  following  ia  a  copy  of  the  reaolutioiu,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  General  William  ILDarie,  and  are  now  in  dw 
archives  of  tho  state*  at  Rideigh: 

"  Rfsolved,  1.  That  whoever  directly  or  indirectly  abetted,  or  in  any  way,  form,  or  manner,  countenanced  the  nnchartered 
and  dangorous  invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  is  an  enemy  to  this  country — ^to  America — and  to  die  inhere 
cot  and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

"*  Resolved^  2.  lliat  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  haro  connected  li 
to  tho  mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  abjure  all  political  coanetdam. 
contract,  or  association  with  that  nation,  who  have  wantonly  trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  inhumanly  shed  the  blood 
of  American  patriots  at  Lexington. 

"  Resolved,  3.  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  independent  people;  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  •OTeiHga 
and  self-governing  association,  under  the  control  of  no  power,  other  than  that  of  our  God,  and  the  general  goTemment  of  tlit 
Congress ;  to  the  maintenance  of  which  independence  we  solcnmly  pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  cooperation,  oar  Ut6s^  oar 
fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

**  Raolved,  4.  That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  and  control  of  no  law  or  legal  oflScer,  civil  or  military,  within  this  coobIj, 
we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt,  as  a  rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and  every  of  our  former  laws ;  wherein,  nevertheless,  the  crown  of 
Cf  rcat  Britain  never  can  be  conoidercd  as  holding  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  authority  therein. 

"  Resolved,  5.  That  it  is  also  further  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and  every  military  officer  in  this  county  is  hereby  retained  in  hli 
former  command  and  authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  these  regulations.  And  that  every  member  present  of  tiiia  delflfa> 
tion  shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz.,  a  justice  of  tho  peace,  in  the  character  of  a  *  eommiUee-man,*  to  iasue  prooeaa,  baar 
and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy,  according  to  said  adspted  laws ;  and  to  preserve  peace,  and  union,  and  harmoaj  in 
said  county ;  and  to  use  every  exertion  to  spread  the  lovo  of  country  and  fire  of  freedom  throughout  America,  mtU  a  nMm 
general  organized  government  be  established  in  this  provlqce.** 

To  these  resolutions,  it  is  said,  a  number  of  by-laws  were  upended  to  regulate  the  general  conduct  of  citizens. 

t  The  house  of  Mr.  Alexander  was  destroyed  in  April,  1  WO  The  date  of  the  earliest  copy  of  the  resolutions  is  Septembv  of 
the  same  year.  t  Jcfifcrson's  Memoirs  and  Corrs^^nd^tes,  Ir^  VIL 

§  The  chief  ground  upon  which  this  charge  was  predicated,  was  the  identity  of  expression  in  the  last  clause  of  the  third  rMola- 
tion,  and  tho  closing  of  the  Federal  Declaration—"  We  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  aacred  honar." 
This  charge  has  no  weight  when  it  is  considered  that  this  was  a  common  parliamentary  sufllx.  Gibbon,  writing  to  hli  friend 
Sheffield  concerning  the  Boston  Port  BUI,  in  1774,  said, "  We  voted  an  address  of  lives  and  fortunes,  &e."  See  Tolome  L  of  ttrit 
work,  page  5l5w 
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Charlotte  was  the  point  to  which  Gates  retreated,  with  a  few  followers,  after  the  disas- 
trous battle  near  Camden,  in  August,  1780,  and  soon  afterward  it  became  the  scene  of  aot- 

repatation  and  the  hoDor  of  the  state,  sought  for  proof  that  such  a  convention,  with  sach  glorious  results,  was 
held  in  Charlotte.  The  testimonies  of  several  living  witnesses  of  the  fact  were  procured,  some  of  them  as 
early  as  1819-20,  and  some  as  late  as  1830.  Their  certificates  all  agree  as  to  the  main  fact  that  tueh  a  con- 
vention wot  held,  but  all  are  not  explicit  as  to  date,  and  some  evidently  point  to  other  resolves  than  those  refer- 
red to.  These  discrepancies  caused  doubts,  and  the  public  mind  was  still  unsatisfied.  To  set  the  matter  at 
rest,  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  result  was  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  in  1831,  and  the  statement  made  in  the  Raleigh  Register  in  1819  was  endorscid  bs* 
true.  The  certificates  alluded  to  (which  also  appear  in  Forceps  American  Archives,  ii.,  855)  are  published 
therein,  together  with  the  names  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee  appended  thereto.  Yet  one  stubborn  fact 
remained  in  the  way — a  fact  favorable  to  a  belief  in  the  undoubted  truth  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his 
denial — namely,  that  in  no  public  records  or  files  of  newspapers  of  the  day  had  the  resolutions  of  the  twen- 
tieth, or  an  account  of  the  convention,  been  discovered.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  those  of  the  thirty- 
first  were  published  in  the  Mattachutetti  Spy  in  1775.  Doubt  still  hung  over  the  genuineness  of  the  publish- 
ed resolutions,  and  eminent  men  in  North  Carolina  made  earnest  searches  for  further  testimony,  but  in  vain. 

In  1847,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  Charleston,  published  an  inquiry  into  "  The  true  Origin 
and  Source  of  the  Mecklenburg  and  National  Declaration  of  Independence,"  in  which,  assuming  the  pub- 
lished resolutions,  purporting  to  have  been  adopted  at  Charlotte,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1775,  to  be  gen- 
uine copies  of  the  originab  prepared  by  Dr.  Brevard,  he  advances  an  ingenious  theory,  by  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son is  impliedly  defended  against  the  charge  of  plagiarism  and  subsequent  misrepresentation.  Assmning 
that  both  Jofferson  and  Dr.  Brevard  were,  as  students  of  history,  familiar  with  the  confetnom^  covenants^  and 
bande  (declarations  and  pledges)  of  the  Presbyterian  Reformers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  their  ideas,  and  even  their  expressions,  were  copied  from 
those  instruments  of  a  people  struggling  for  religious  freedom.  As  a  proof  that  such  forms  were  appealeil 
to,  he  quotes  Jeffcrson^s  acknowledgment  (Memoirs,  &c.,  i-,  2),  that  to  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  tutor  he  was 
indebted  for  his  republican  bias ;  and  his  statement  (p.  6)  that,  in  preparing  a  resolution  at  Williamsburg, 
recommending  a  fast  on  the  first  of  June,  1774,  they  ^*  rummaged  over"  Rushworth  **  for  the  revolutionary' 
precedents  and  forms  of  the  Puritans  of  that  day."  Upon  these  premises,  Dr.  Smyth  argues  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  Dr.  Brevard  doubtless  drew  water  from  the  same  well,  without  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  act 
— a  well  from  which  copious  draughts  were  made  by  the  Father  of  our  Republic. 

While  these  inquiries  were  in  progress,  the  discovery  of  documentary  evidence  settled  the  main  question 
beyond  cavil,  and  established  the  fact  that,  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1775,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  in 
a  representative  convention  assembled,  passed  resolutions  equivalent  in  spirit  to  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  organized  a  civil  government  upon  the  basis  of  political  independence.  Among  the  most  inde- 
fatigable searchers  after  the  truth,  was  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  late  governor  of  North  Carolina.  A 
manuscript  proclamation  of  Governor  Martin,  dated  August  8, 1775,  which  was  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  state  by  Reverend  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  was  found  to  contain  the  following  words :  "  And  where* 
as,  I  have  also  seen  a  most  infamous  publication  in  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury,  importing  to  be  resolves  of  a  set 
of  people  styling  themselves  a  committee  for  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  most  traitorously  declaring  the 
entire  dissolution  of  the  laws,  government,  and  Constitution  of  this  country,  and  totting  up  a  system  of  rule 
and  regulation  repugnant  to  the  laws,  and  subversive  of  his  majesty's  government,"  &c.,  &o.  Here  was  a  clue. 
After  repeated  searches  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Swain,  a  copy  of  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  and  Country 
Journal,  dated  '*  Tuesday,  June  13,  1775,"  and  containing  the  entire  set  of  resolutions  printed  on  pages 
620-21,  bearing  date  of  May  31, 1775,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  in  the  Charleston  Library.* 
These  were  copied,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Swain,  who  immediately  forwarded  a  copy  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  histo- 
rian, then  the  American  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  Before  they  reached  Mr.  Bancroft  at  London, 
that  gentleman  had  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office  a  copy  of  the  same  South  Carolina  paper,  contain- 
ing the  resolutions.  This  paper  was  sent  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  by  Sir 
James  Wright,  then  governor  of  Georgia.  In  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  papers.  Governor  Wright 
said,  *^  By  the  inclosed  paper  your  lordship  will  see  the  extraordinary  resolves  of  the  people  of  Charlotte 
town,  in  Mecklenburg  county ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  same  should  be  done  every  where  else. 
These  facts  Mr.  Bancroft  communicated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Swain,  written  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1848. 

The  only  question  unsettled  now  is.  Whether  the  Mecklenburg  Committee  assembled  at  an  earlier  date 
than  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1775,  and  adopted  the  resolutions  which  were  in  possession  of  General  Davie, 
and  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register  in  1819.  It  Is  a  question  of  minor  historical  importance,  since  the 
great  fact  is  established  beyond  cavil,  that  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Federal 
Declaration,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  declared  their  entire  independence  of  the  British  orowll,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  that  declaration,  organized  a  civil  government. 

*  Dr.  John«on,  In  his  TradUiimt  mmd  Rtmini$etnee$  of  the  Revolvtian  (Charleston,  16S1),  gires  a  fac  almile  of  a  band-bin,  oootain 
ing  the  flrat  three  of  ttno  MceUentrarg  Resolutiona  publiabed  in  Uie  Oate  pamphlet,  together  with  the  names  of  the  committee 
Dr.  Jobfifon  ray*  it  is  "  the  oldest  publication  of  the  If  ecklenbarg  Declnration  yet  found  in  print"  This  it  a  lignifleant  &ct  Ilk* 
handbill  was  printed bj HeiakeO and  Brown,  who eatabliahed  their printing-offlce  at  Knoxrille, Tenneaaee, in  1816.  TUs  docu 
meut  la  not  now  (1652)  man  than  thirty  lire  ycara  old.  It  was  probably  printed  at  about  the  time  (1819)  when  tiie  resolutlooa 
appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Reglfter. 

II.  Ds 
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ual  hoatilitiet.     After  refreshing  hit  army  at  Camden,  and  adopting  Airth«i  measure!  for 
keeping  down  the  apint  of  rising  rebellion  in  South  Carolina,  Comwalli*  moved,  with  hit 
•  dipLS,      ^":^>  toward  Charlotte,*  for  tho  purpoie  of  giving  cnconiagement  to  the  timid 
hec.        LoyalistB  between  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba ;  to  auist  Mijor  Ferguion,  who 
was  then  aorou  the  Broad  River  attempting  to  embody  the  militia  in  the  wrvice  of  the 
king ;  to  awe  the  Republican*,  who  were  in  the  aicendant  in  Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  and  viciri- 
ity  ;  in  fact,  to  conquer  North  Carolina  before  CongrcM  could  organize  another  army  at  the 
South.      Cornwallia  reached  Charlotte  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  where  he  expected  to 
bo  joined  by  Ferguson  and  his  Loyalists.      But  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment ;  that 
officer  was  soon  afterward  killed,  and  his  whole  force  was  broken  np  in  a  severe  battle  or 
King's  Mountain. b     Cornwallis  was  diligent  in  issuing  his  proclamations,  in  which 
he  denounced  ■■  tho  rebels ;"  offered  pardon  to  those  who  should  seek  it,  and  protee* 
tion  to  persons  and  property  to  those  who  would  accept  it.     Gates,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
retired,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  to  Salisbury,  and  soon  proceeded  to  Hillsborough. 
Hundreds,  who  wore  stanch  patriots,  came  forward  and  accepted  protection  from  Cornwallis. 
for  they  saw  no  alternative  but  that,  and  the  mis 
of  their  families  and  estates.     Among  them  ms 
Colonel  Ephraim  Polk,  who  thereby  incurred  tbv 
suspicions  of  his  countrymen ;  but  when  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  he  renounced  the  forced  allegi- 
ance.    Non-conformity  would  have  insured  the 
deetniction  of  all  his  property ;  he  accepted  a 
protection,  and  saved  his  estate.     Colonel  Thom- 
as Polk  WHS  also  under  a  cbud  of  distrust  for  a 
short  season.' 

^Vhcn  Cornwallis  marched  from  Camden, 
on  tho  east  side  of  the  Wateree,  Torleton  trav- 
ersed the  country,  wKh  his  legion,  on  the  w«t 
side  of  that  river.  At  the  Waxhaws,  Goiih 
wallis  hatted,  and  there  Tarleton  united  with 
'  tho  main  body.     On  the  fifUi  of  September, 

Major  William  R.  Davi^  was  appointed,  fay 
Governor  Nash,  colonel  commandant  of  cavalry, 
and,  with  Major  George  Davidson,  was  veiy 
active  in  collecting  supplies  tor  Gates's  brokoi 


^a^£^^ 


His  niapectnl  sccepunce  of  protectioo  fean  tliB  Bnl- 


'  ColoDcl  Polk  was  then  commiiuij  of  provinoni. 
ish  nas  oonnidemi  cquivalenl  to  a  renuncia- 
tion of  repufalicsniim.  He  wu,  therefurc,  de- 
DOUDCed  OS  a  Tory.  Anion)^  Gatei'i  pupera  in 
tbe  New  Yarlc  Historical  Society  i>  the  Tul- 
lowing  order,  iuued  afLer  Cornwallis  had  rc- 
Irealed  to  Winnsborough  :  "  From  a  nnmber 
nf  suipiciou*  circumalances  respeoiiiif;  ibe  con- 
duct and  behavior  of  Colonel  Thomas  Polk, 
eommiuary  g^eneial  i£  provisions  for  Ibe  State 
oT  North  Carolina,  and  comminaty  of  pur- 
abaMS  for  the  Continenlal  troops,  it  u  our 
npinion  that  the  said  Colonel  Polk  Khonld  ba 
ilirectlj  ordered  to  Salisbury  to  ansirer  for 
bis  conduct;  and  that  the  ponons  of  Duncan 
Ochiltree  and  William  M'Afert}-*  be  likewise 
broaght  nadsT  guard  to  Salinbury.  Given 
unanimonsly  as  our  opinion,  this  tvrelllh  day  of  November,  I7S0." 

■  William  Richaidson  Dnvie  was  born  at  Egremonl,  near  Whitehaven,  England, 


n  tbe  twentieth  of  Jim, 


ifl  la  properJf  ipekled,  wi 


I  ■Dq>lafwib) 
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army,  and  in  repressing  the  depredations  of  the  British.  They  had  continually  maneavered 
in  front  of  the  approaching  enemy,  and  fell  gradually  back  to  Charlotte  as  the  British  pressed 
onward.  While  encamped  at  Providence,  Davie  learned  that  some  Tories  and  light  troops 
were  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Catawba,  not  far  distant.  He  determined  to  beat  up  their 
quarters ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  September,*  he  surprised 
them  at  Captain  Wahab*s*  plantation,  and  killed  and  wounded  sixty,  while  he  lost  but 
one  man  wouuded.  He  took  ninety-six  horses,  with  their  equipments,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stand  of  arms,  and  returned  to  his  camp,  having  marched  sixty  miles  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

On  the  day  of  the  engagement  at  Wahab's,  Generals  Sumner  and  Davidson,  with  their 
brigades  of  militia,  arrived  at  Providence.  On  the  advance  of  the  British,  they  retreated 
to  Salisbury,  ordering  Colonel  Davie  and  Major  Joseph  Graham  to  annoy  the  enemy  on  his 
march.  Four  days  afterward,  Cornwallis  having  established  a  post  at  Blair's  Mill,  on  Five 
Mile  Creek,  commenced  his  march  toward  Charlotte,  by  the  Steel  Creek  road.  Davie  and 
Graham  were  on  the  alert,  annoying  him  all  the  way.  They  took  several  of  his  men  pris- 
oners, in  one  or  two  skirmishes.  Davie  reached  Charlotte  at  midnight, b  and  de- 
termined to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception.  He  dismounted  his  cavalry,  who 
were  armed  with  swords,  pistols,  and  muskets,  and  posted  them  in  front  of  the  court-house, 
under  cover  of  a  stone  wall,  breast  high.  His  infantry  and  Graham's  volunteers  were  ad- 
vanced eighty  yards  in  front  on  each  side  of  the  street,  covered  by  the  garden  inclosures  of 
the  villagers.  While  this  arrangement  was  in  progress,  Tarleton's  legion,  the  van  of  the  royal 
army,  approached.  Tarleton  was  sick,  and  Major  Hanger  was  in  command.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  the  Common  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  observed  the  Americans,  Hanger's 
trumpeter  sounded  a  charge.  The  cavalry  moved  slowly,  while  the  flanking  infantry  at- 
tacked Graham  and  his  party.  While  they  were  engaged.  Hanger,  with  his  cavalry,  rushed 
toward  the  court-house,  when  Davie  poured  a  deadly  volley  upon  them.  They  recoiled,  but 
were  instantly  rallied  on  the  Common.  In  the  mean  while,  the  contest  in  the  street  was 
warmly  maintained.  Again  the  cavalry  charged,  and  again  fell  back  in  confusion  to  the 
Common.  The  British  infantry  having  gained  Davie's  right,  he  withdrew  from  the  court- 
house, and  formed  his  line  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  Cornwallis  had  now  reached 
the  cavalry,  and  upbraided  them  for  want  of  courage.  They  charged  a  third  time,  when 
Davie,  having  mounted  his  men,  gave  the  enemy  such  a  reception  that  they  again  fell  back 
to  the  Common.  The  7 1  st  and  33d  British  regiments  of  Webster's  brigade  (which  fought  so 
gallantly  at  Guilford  nearly  five  months  afterward)  now  advanced  to  the  support  of  the  light . 

1756.  He  came  with  his  father  to  America  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  was  adopted  by  William  Ricb- 
ardflon,  a  maternal  uncle,  who  lived  near  the  Catawba,  in  Soath  Carolina.  He  commenced  study  at  Prince- 
ton, bat  during  the  summer  of  1776  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  He  resumed  his  studies  after  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  graduated  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  returned  to  Carolina,  where  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  Salisbury.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  1779,  and  was  attached  to 
Pulaski's  legion.  He  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  At  Stono,  below  Charleston,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh.  When  he  recovered,  he  returned  to  Salisbury  and  resumed  his  books.  In  the  winter  of  1780,  he 
raised  a  troop  of  cavalry,  with  which  he  was  very  active  in  beating  back  the  enemy,  while  forcing  his  way 
northward.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  Hanging  Rock ;  with  Rutherford  at  Ramsour's  Mills,  and  nobly  oon- 
fronted  the  British  army  at  Charlotte,  after  a  brilliant  display  of  courage  and  skill  at  Wahab's  plantation. 
General  Greene  appointed  Davie  commissary  general  of  the  Southern  army ;  and  he  was  with  that  officer 
in  his  Retreat,  and  at  the  battles  at  Guilford,  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  Ninety-Six.  In  1783,  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  lawyer,  and  the  same  year  married  the  daughter  of  General  Allen  Jones.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  as  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  he  laid  the 
corner  stone.  He  received  the  commission  of  major  general  of  militia  in  1797,  and  in  1798  was  appointed 
a  brigadier  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  governor  of  North  Carolina  the  same  year, 
and  in  1799  was  appointed  an  embassador  to  France  by  President  Adams.  On  his  return,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  some  Indian  treaties,  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1803,  he  withdrew  from  public  life.  He  died 
at  Tivoli,  near  Landsford,  in  South  Carolina,  in  December,  1820,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

'  Captain  Wahab  was  with  Davie  on  this  occasion,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  months  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  embracing  his  wife  and  children.  Before  he  was  out  of  sight  of  his  dwelling,  he  saw  his  deai 
ones  driven  from  it  by  the  foe,  and  their  shelter  homed  to  the  ground,  without  th#  power  to  protect  them 
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troops.  Davie,  perceiving  the  contest  now  to  be  very  unequal,  retreated  toward  Salisbury, 
leaving  Cornwallis  master  of  Charlotte.  Colonel  Francis  Locke  (who  commanded  at  Ram- 
8our*s)  and  five  privates  were  killed  ;  and  Major  Graham  and  twelve  others  were  wounded 
in  this  action.  The  British  lost  twelve  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  killed  ;  Ma- 
jor Hanger,  two  captains,  and  many  privates,  were  wounded.  Cornwallis  remained  in  Char- 
lotte until  the  fourteenth  of  October,  when  he  retreated  southward.  It  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  advance  northward  ;  but  the  loss  of  Ferguson  and  his  corps,  and  the  general  luke- 
warmness,  if  not  absolute  hostility  of  the  people,  and  the  constant  annoyance  by  the  Ameri- 
can troops,*  caused  him  to  retrograde,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  he  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Winnsborough,  in  Fairfield  District,  South  Carolina,  midway  between  the  Catawba 
and  Broad  Rivers.     There  we  shall  leave  the  earl  for  the  present. 

The  British  army,  while  at  Charlotte,  lay  encamped  upon  a  plain,  south  of  the  town,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road.  Cornwallis's  head-quarters  were  next  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  street  from  the  court-house  ;  and  most  of  the  other  houses  were  occupied,  in  part,  by  his 
officers.  I  found  no  person  in  Charlotte  yet  living  who  remembered  the  British  occupation 
and  the  noble  deeds  of  the  patriots ;  but  history,  general  and  local,  fully  attests  the  patriot- 
ism of  its  inhabitants  during  the  whole  war.'  It  was  never  visited  by  the  British  army 
after  Cornwallis  returned  to  Winnsborough,  and  only  for  a  short  time  was  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  American  army,  while  Gates  was  preparing  for  another  campaign.  It  was  at 
a  Dec.  3  ^^^  place  General  Greene  took  the  command  of  the  Southern  army  from  Gates 
1780.     fifty  days  after  Cornwallis  decamped.* 

*  Provisions  soon  became  scarce  in  the  British  camp,  for  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  refused  a  supply. 
In  Colonel  Polk's  mill,  two  miles  from  the  town,  they  found  twenty-eight  thousand  weight  of  flour,  aiid  a 
quantity  of  wheat.  Foraging  parties  went  out  daily  for  cattle  and  other  necessaries,  but  so  hostile  were 
the  people  that  Webster's  and  Rawdon's  brigades  were  obliged  to  move,  on  alternate  days,  as  a  covering 
party.  There  were  few  sheep,  and  the  cattle  were  so  lean  that  they  killed  one  hundred  head  a  day.  On 
one  day,  according  to  Stedman  (who  was  commissary),  they  killed  thirty-seven  cows  with  calf.  Frequent 
skirmishes  occurred.  On  one  occasion,  the  plantation  of  Mr.  M^Intyre,  seven  miles  north  of  Charlotte,  oo 
the  road  to  Beattie's  Ford,  was  plundered,  the  family  having  barely  time  to  escape.  While  loading  their 
wagons  with  plunder,  a  bee-hive  was  overturned,  and  the  Insects  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  soldiers. 
While  their  commander  stood  in  the  door  laughing  at  the  scene,  a  party  of  twelve  patriots  approached  ;* 
in  a  moment,  the  captain,  nine  men,  and  two  horses  lay  dead  upon  the  ground.  The  British  hastily  retreat 
ed  to  their  camp,  believing  that  a  large  American  force  was  concealed  near. 

^  On  one  occasion,  the  young  ladies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Rowan  entered  into  a  pledge  not  to  receive  the 
attentions  of  young  men  who  would  not  volunteer  in  defense  of  the  country,  they  *'  being  of  opinion  that 
such  persons  as  stay  loitering  at  home,  when  the  important  calls  of  the  country  demand  their  military  serv- 
ices abroad,  must  certainly  be  destitute  of  that  nobleness  of  sentiment,  that  brave  and  manly  spirit  which 
would  qualify  them  to  be  the  defenders  and  guardians  of  the  fair  sex." — South  Carolina  and  jimeriemi 
General  Gazette^  February,  1780. 

*  One  of  the  twelve  wm  George  Graham,  brother  of  General  Joseph  Graham.  Uc  was  born  in  PenntylTanla,  tn  1756.  and 
went  to  North  Carolina,  with  his  widowed  mother,  when  six  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Mnseum«  and  ww 
strongly  imbued  with  the  republican  principles  of  the  Scotch-Irish  of  that  region.  He  was  one  of  the  party  who  rode  fron 
Charlotte  to  Salisbury  and  arrested  those  who  proposed  to  detain  Captain  Jack,  as  mentioned  on  page  419  He  wu  •etlrciii 
partisan  duties  while  the  British  were  at  Charlotte.  After  the  war,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  migor  general  of  militia,  and  ofkeu 
serred  his  country  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  died  at  Charlotte,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1^26,  In  the  aixty^lgfath  year 
of  his  age. 
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"  Wa  marched  ID  Ihs  Cowpena,  Campbell  was  ther«, 
Shelby,  Cleveluid,  anil  Colonel  Sevier  ; 
Men  of  renown,  lir,  like  lions,  w  bold — 
Like  lioni  undaunted,  ne'er  to  be  controlled. 
We  let  out  on  our  march  that  Terj  uma  nighl ; 
SomelimeB  we  were  wrong,  Bomeliraes  we  were  right , 
Our  hearts  being  run  in  true  liberty's  mold. 
We  valued  not  hunger,  wet,  weary,  or  oolj. 
On  the  top  of  King's  Mountain  the  old  rogue  we  found, 
And,  like  bravo  heroes,  hii  ciini|i  did  inrrtiand  ; 
Like  lightning,  the  (lashes ;  like  Ihander,  the  noise  ; 
Our  rifles  struck  the  poor  Tories  with  sudden  surprise." 

Old  Somo.' 

II£  Sftbbatti  which  I  paued  ia  Charlotte  wai  exceedingly  nnpleai&nt. 
The  morning  air  wat  keen  and  hazy  ;  snow  fell  toward  evening,  and  night 
in  with  a  gloomy  pioipect  for  the  morrow's  tiavel.     I  bieakfailAd  by 
candle-light  on  Monday  morning,  and  before  eunriie  was  on  the  road  foi 
King's  Mountain  and  the  Cowpeni.     I  passed  the  United  States  Branch 
Mint,  upon  the  road  leading  from  the  village  to  the  TuckeMge  or  Great 
Catawba  Ford,  and  at  the  forks,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  halted  a 
a  observe  the  operation  of  laisiog  gold  ore  from  a  mine,  by  a  horse  and  windlasa. 
e  had  not  been  worked  for  fi^een  years,  owing  to  litigation,  and  now  yielded  >par- 
The  vein  lies  about  aeventy  feet  below  the  surface.     This  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  c[>mprehended  within  the  limits  of  eleven  countiet.* 
From  Charlotte  to  the  Catawba,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  the  country  a  very  hilly,  and 
the  roads  were  bad  the  greater  portion  of  the  way.     I  crossed  the  Catawba  at  the  Tucke- 
Kge  Ford,  the  place  where  General  Rutherford  and  his  little  army  puted,  on  the  evening 
ofthe  nineteenth  of  June,  1780,  when  on  their 
way  to  attack  the  Tories  at  Ramsour's  Mills.' 
I  was  piloted  across  by  a  lad  on  horseback. 
The  distance  from  shore  to  shore,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ford,  is  more  than  half  a  mile, 
the  water  varying  in  depth  from  ten  inches  to 
three  feet,  and  running  in  quite  a  rapid  cur- 
rent.    In  the  passage,  which  is  diagonal,  two 
islands,  covered  with  shrubbery  and  trees,  are 
traversed.     This  was  Charley's  first  experi- 
ence in  fording  a  very  considerable  ^stream,  and 
he  seemed  to  participate  with  me  in  the  sat- 
isfaction experienced  in  setting  foot  upon  the  "'*' "   *'""'""'  """^ 
solid  ground  ofthe  western  shore.     I  allowed  him  to  rest  while  I  made  the  above  sketch, 

'  The  song  called  "  The  Bailie  of  King's  Mountain,"  from  which  these  linos  are  taken,  was  very  popular 
in  the  Carolinna  until  some  yean  after  the  close  oT  the  war.  It  was  sung  with  applause  at  political  meel- 
in<^,  wedding  parties,  and  other  galberings,  where  the  ballad  formed  a  part  of  tbo  proceedings.  Hr. 
M'Elwees,  an  old  man  of  eighty-seven,  who  Tought  under  Sumter,  and  with  whom  I  pasaad  an  evening, 
within  two  miles  or  King's  Mountain,  remembered  it  well,  and  repeated  the  portion  here  given. 

*  TheM  arc  Randolph,  Montgomery,  Richmond,  Davidson,  Slaaley,  Anson,  Csbarras,  Rowan,  Iredell, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Lincoln,  all  east  of  the  Catawba.  *  See  page  801 

*  This  TJew  ii  from  the  wetiera  bank  of  the  Catawlw,  looking  down  the  ilream. 
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and  then  we  pushed  on  toward  the  South  Fork  of  the  Catawha,  almost  seven  miles  farther. 
I  was  told  that  the  ford  there  was  marked  by  a  row  of  rocks,  occurring  at  short  intervals 
across  the  stream  ;  but  when  I  reached  the  bank,  few  of  them  could  be  seen  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  swift  and  swollen  current.  The  distance  across  is  about  two  hundred  and  fift}' 
yards,  and  the  whole  stream  flows  in  a  single  channel.  <  The  passage  appeared  (as  it  really 
was)  very  dangerous,  and  I  had  no  guide.  As  the  day  was  fast  waning  away,  a  storm 
seemed  to  be  gathering,  and  there  was  not  an  inhabitant  within  a  mile,  I  resolved  to  ven- 
ture alone,  relying  upon  the  few  rocks  visible  for  indications  of  the  safest  place  for  a  passage. 
Taking  my  port-folio  of  drawings  from  my  trunk,  and  placing  it  beside  me  on  the  seat,  and 
then  folding  my  wagon-top,  I  waft  prepared  to  swim,  if  necessary,  and  save  my  sketches,  if 
possible.  Charley  seemed  loth  to  enter  the  flood,  but  once  in,  he  breasted  the  stream  like  a 
philosopher.  Twice  the  wheels  ran  upon  rocks,  and  the  wagon  was  almost  overturned,  the 
water  being,  in  the  mean  while,  far  over  the  hubs ;  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
southern  shore,  we  crossed  a  narrow  channel,  so  deep  that  my  horse  kept  his  feet  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  wagon,  having  a  tight  body,  floated  for  a  moment.  The  next  instant  we 
struck  firm  ground.  I  breathed  freer  as  we  ascended  the  bank,  and  with  a  thankful  heart 
rode  on  toward  Falls's  house  of  entertainment,  away  among  the  hills  near  the  South  Carcn 
Una  line,  twenty-six  miles  from  Charlotte. 

On  account  of  numerous  diverging  ways,  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  in  the  right  road 
from  the  South  Fork  to  Falls's.  I  tried  to  reach  there  before  dark,  but  the  clouds  thick- 
ened, and  night  fell  suddenly.  In  the  uncertain  twilight,  I  missed  a  diverging  road  which 
I  was  directed  to  pursue,  and  got  into  the  midst  of  a  vast  pine  forest.  Just  before  entering 
the  woods,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Crowder's  Knob,  the  highest  peak  of  King's  Mountain,  es- 
timated to  be  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  It  was  about  twelve  miles 
distant,  and  loomed  up  from  the  wilderness  of  pines  which  intervened,  like  some  ancient  cas- 
tle in  the  dim  light.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  pursued  the  forest  road,  without  perceiving 
the  diverging  one  which  I  was  directed  to  follow.  I  stopped  to  listen  for  sounds  of  habita- 
tion. All  was  silent  but  the  moaning  of  the  wind  among  the  pine  boughs,  the  solemn  voice 
of  an  owl,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  upon  my  wagon-top.  For  almost  another  hoar  I 
rode  on  in  the  gloom,  without  perceiving  an  opening  in  the  forest,  and  I  began  to  think  I 
should  be  obliged  to  "  camp  out"  for  the  night.  Again  I  listened,  and  was  cheered  by  the 
distant  barking  of  a  dog.  I  gave  Charley  a  loose  rein,  and  in  twenty  minutes  an  open  field 
appeared,  and  the  glimmer  of  a  candle.  A  shout  brought  the  master  of  the  cottage  to  the 
door,  and,  in  reply  to  my  solicitation  for  food  and  shelter  until  morning,  he  informed  me  that 
a  contagious  disease,  which  had  destroyed  two  of  his  family,  yet  prevailed  in  his  house.  He 
could  not  ofier  me  the  hospitalities  of  his  roof  and  table,  but  he  would  mount  his  horse  and 
guide  me  to  Falls's,  which  was  four  miles  distant.  I  was  glad  to  avoid  the  contagion,  and 
to  reward  him  liberally  for  his  kind  pilotage.  I  ascertained  that  I  had  been  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  Falls's,  but,  missing  the  "  turn  out,"  had  traversed  another  road  several  miles 
back  in  the  dii^ction  of  Charlotte  ! 

Mr.  Falls  was  the  postmaster,  and  an  intelligent  man,  apparently  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  181 5, i^  and  as  the 
old  man  had  a  brother  killed  in  that  engagement,  it  was  a  day  always  memorable  to 
him.  I  was  entertained  with  the  frank  hospitality  so  common  in  the  Carolinas,  and  at  my 
request  breakfast  was  ready  at  early  dawn.  A  more  gloomy  morning  can  not  well  be  con- 
ceived. Snow  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  during  the  night,  and  when  I  departed, 
a  chilling  east  wind,  freighted  with  sleet,  was  sweeping  over  the  barren  country.  King's 
Mountain  battle-ground  was  fourteen  miles  distant,  and  I  desired  to  reach  there  in  time  to 
make  my  notes  and  sketches  before  sunset.  The  roads,  except  near  the  water  courses,  wore 
sandy  and  quite  level,  but  the  snow  made  the  traveling  heavy.  Six  miles  from  Falls's,  I 
forded  Crowder's  Creek,  a  stream  about  ten  yards  wide,  deep  and  sluggish,  which  rises  from 


^  The  sides  of  this  peak  are  very  precipitoos,  and  its  top  is  accessible  to  man  only  upon  one  nde. 
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Crowder'*  Knob,  and,  after  a  coune  of  eigltteen  tnilet,  falU  into  the  Catawba.  A  little  bo- 
yond  it,  I  paiwd  a  venerable  poet  oak,  which  was  *hiyered,  but  not  destroyed,  by  lightning 
the  pTevioui  •ummer.  It  theie  marki  the  dividiDg-liQe  between  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. At  noon  the  atonn  oeoaed ;  the  clouds  broke,  and  at  three  o'clock,  when  I  reached 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  Lealie,  who«e  teiidence  ia  the  nearest  one  to  the  battle-ground,  the  aun 
was  shining  warm  and  bright,  and  the  snow  had  disappeared  in  the  open  fields. 

When  toy  errand  was  made  known,  Mr.  Leslie  brought  two  horses  from  his  stable,  and 
wrthin  twenty  minutes  after  my  arrival  we  were  in  the  saddle  and  traversing  a  winding 
way  toward  Clarke's  Fork  of  King's  Creek.  From  that  stresm,  to  the  group  of  hilU  among 
which  the  battle  was  fought,  the  ascent  is  almost  imperceptible.  The  whole  range,  in  that 
vicinity,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  great  unduUtions,  from  whose  sides  burst  innumerable 
springs,  making  every  ravine  sparkle  with  running  water.  The  hills  aro  gravelly,  contain- 
ing a  few  small  bowlders.  They  are  covered  with  osks,  chestnuts,  pines,  beaches,  gums, 
and  tulip  poplars,  and  an  undergrowth  of  post  oaks,  laurel,  and  sour-wood.  The  large  trees 
stand  far  apart,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  not  very  thick,  to  that  the  march  of  an  army  over 
those  gentle  elevations  was  (»)mparatively  easy.  Yet  it  was  a  strange  place  for  an  encamp- 
ment or  a  battle ;  and  to  one  acquainted  with  that  region,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
Ferguson  and  his  band  were  there  at  all. 

We  tied  our  horses  near  the  grave  of  Ferguson  and  his  fellow-sleepen,  and  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill  whereon  the  Britiih  troops  were  encamped  and  fought.  The  battle- 
ground is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  North  Carolina  line.     It  is  a  stony  ridge, 


extending  north  and  south,  and  averaging  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height  above  the  ra- 
vines which  surround  it.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  vflty  narrow  upon  its  summit,  with 
steep  sides.  From  Its  top  we  could  observe  Crowder's  Knob  in  the  distance,  and  the  lulls 
of  less  altitude  which  compose  the  range.*     The  sun  was  declining,  and  its  slant  rays, 

'  TbU  view  a  (rota  the  foot  of  ibe  bill,  whereon  Ihe  hottest  of  the  fight  occurred.  The  north  itope  of 
[hat  smiaeoce  is  •een  od  the  left.  In  the  oenler,  within  a  sort  of  baib,  into  which  several  ravines  converice, 
i>  seen  the  simple  moonment  erected  to  the  memory  of  Fergoson  aod  others ;  and  in  the  foregroimd,  00 
the  right,  a  seen  the  great  tolip-tree,  upon  which,  tradition  wy>,  ten  Tories  were  hung. 

*  Tbn  range  known  a*  King's  Moonlain  extends  abont  liitefn  miles  from  north  to  lonth,  with  Bevenl 
ipiirs  spreading  Inlerally  in  each  direction.  One  of  tbeao  extends  to  the  Broad  River,  near  the  Cherokee 
Ford,  whfre  I  crossed  that  stream  on  my  return  from  the  Cowpeni.  Many  of  its  span  abound  in  marble 
and  iron,  and  from  it*  besom  a  great  nnmber  of  itrumi,  the  baginniDg  o[  rivets,  gosh  oot.  The  baltle- 
gronad  is  abont  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Yorkville,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  rrom  Chariestoa. 
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gleaming  through  the  boughs  dripping  with  melting  snows,  garnished  the  forest  for  a  few 
moments  with  all  the  seeming  splendors  of  the  mines  ;  gold  and  silver,  diamonds  and  rubies, 
emeralds  and  sapphires,  glittered  upon  every  branch,  and  the  glowing  pictures  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  which  charmed  boyhood  with  the  records  of  wondrous  visions,  crowded  upon  the 
memory  like  realities.  Alas  !  on  this  very  spot,  where  the  sun-light  is  braiding  its  gorgeous 
tapestry,  and  suggesting  nothing  but  love,  and  beauty,  and  adoration,  the  clangor  of  steel, 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  shout  of  victory,  and  the  groans  of  dying  men,  whose  blood  in- 
carnadined  the  forest  sward,  and  empurpled  the  mountain  streams,  were  once  heard — ^it  was 
an  aceldama ;  and  there,  almost  at  our  feet,  lie  the  ashes  of  men  slain  by  their  brother 
man  !     History  thus  speaketh  of  the  event : 

On  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1780,  the  Americans,  under  General  Gates,  were  defeated 
by  Cornwaliis,  near  Camden,  and  dispersed.     Two  days  afterward,  Tarleton  defeated  Sum- 
ter at  Rocky  Mount,  and  elsewhere  the  American  partisan  corps  were  unsuccessful.      The 
whole  South  now  appeared  to  be  completely  subdued  under  the  royal  power ;  and  the  con- 
queror, tarrying  at  Camden,  busied  himself  in  sending  his  prisoners  to  Charleston,  in  ascer- 
taining the  condition  of  his  distant  posts  at  Ninety-Six  and  Augusta,  and  in  establishing 
civil  government  in  South  Carolina.      Yet  his  success  did  not  impair  his  vigilance.      West 
of  the  Wateree*  were  bands  of  active  Whigs,  and  parties  of  those  who  were  defeated  near 
Camden  were  harassing  the  upper  country.     Cornwaliis  detached  Major  Ferguson,  a  most 
excellent  officer  and  true  marksman,  of  the  7 1st  regiment,*  with  one  hundred  and  ten  regulars 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Depuyster,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Tories,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  arms  and  other  military  stores.      He  ordered  him  to  embody  the  Loyalists 
beyond  the  Wateree  and  the  Broad  Rivers  ;  intercept  the  Mountain  Men,'  who  were  retreat- 
ing from  Camden,  and  also  the  Americans,  under  Colonel  Elijah  Clarke,  of  Georgia,  who 
were  retiring  from  an  attack  upon  Augusta  ;  endeavor  to  crush  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  which 
was  still  rife  ;  and,  after- scouring  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  toward  the  mountains, 
join  him  at  Charlotte.      Ferguson  at  first  made  rapid  marches  to  overtake  the  Mountain 
Men,  and  cut  off  Clarke's  forces.      Failing  in  this,  he  proceeded  leisurely,  collecting  all  the 
Tories  in  his  path,  until  about  the  last  of  September,  when  he  encamped  with  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  at  a  place  called  Gilbert  Town,  west  of  the  Broad  River,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Rutherford  ton,  the  county  scat  of  Rutherford,  in  North  Carolina/     These 
were  all  well  armed,*  and  Ferguson  began  to  feel  strong.     True  to  their  instincts,  his  Tory 
recruits  committed  horrible  outrages  upon  persons  and  property  wherever  they  went,  and 
this  aroused  a  spirit  of  the  fiercest  vengeance  among  the  patriots.      At  different  points,  large 

^  The  Wateree  River  is  that  portion  of  the  Catawba  which  flows  tbrough  South  Carolina.  It  is  the 
Catawba  to  the  dividing-line  of  the  states,  and,  after  its  junction  with  the  Congaree,  is  called  the  Saniee. 
The  Congaree  is  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers  at  Columbiai  the  head  of  steam-boat 
navigation  upon  the  Santee  and  Congaree,  from  the  ocean. 

*  This  was  the  regiment  that  behaved  so  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Guilford. 

'  The  pioneers  who  had  settled  in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains,  now  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
were  called  Mountain  Men. 

*  While  Ferguson  was  in  Spartanburg  District,  on  his  way  toward  Gilbert  Town,  a  detachment  of  his  little 
army  had  a  severe  skirmish  with  Cblonel  Clarke  and  his  men  at  Greene's  Spring.  Clarke  and  his  com- 
pany, some  two  hundred  in  number,  had  stopped  at  the  plantation  of  Captain  Dillard,  who  was  one  of  them, 
and,  after  partaking  of  refreshments,  proceeded  to  Greene's  Spring.  The  same  evening  Ferguson  arrived 
at  Dillard's,  w^hose  wife  soon  learned,  from  the  conversation  of  some  of  his  men,  that  they  knew  where 
Clarke  was  encamped,  and  intended  to  surprise  him  that  night.  She  hastily  prepared  supper  for  Ferguson 
and  his  men,  and  while  they  were  eating  she  stole  from  the  room,  bridled  a  young  horse,  and,  without  a 
saddle,  rode  to  the  encampment  of  Clarke,  and  warned  him  of  impending  danger.  In  an  instant  every  man 
was  at  his  post,  prepared  fur  the  enemy.  Very  soon  Colonel  Dunlap,  with  two  hundred  picked  mounted 
men,  sent  by  Ferguson,  fell  upon  the  camp  of  Clarke.  Day  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  the  enemy  were 
greatly  surprised  and  disconcerted  when  they  found  the  Americans  fully  prepared  to  meet  them.  For  fif- 
teen minutes  the  conflict  raged  desperately  in  the  gloom,  when  tho  Tories  were  repubed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  survivors  hastened  back  to  Ferguson's  camp. 

^  Those  of  his  recruits  who  were  without  arms  Ferguson  furnished  with  rifles.  Some  of  thAi  so  fixed 
the  large  knives  which  they  usually  carried  about  thenu  in  the  muzzle  of  their  rifles,  as  to  be  used  as  bayo- 
nets, if  occasion  should  require. 
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bodies  of  volunteers  uaembled  limolUneouily,  without  conceit,  and  placed  themielvcs  under 
tried  leaders,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Coloneli  Campbell,  of  Virginia  ;  CleaTeland,  Shelby, 
Soviei,  and  MDowell,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  Lacy,  Hawthorn,  and  Hill,  of  South  Car- 
olina. They  all  had  but  oao  object  in  view — the  dotraclion  of  the  marauden  under  Fer- 
guson. Tbey  were  men  admirably  fitted  by  their  daily  pursuits  for  the  privations  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  endure.  They  had  neither  teats,  baggage,  bread,  nor  salt,  and  no 
Commiuary  Department  to  furnish  regular  supplies.  Potatoes,  pumpkins,  roasted  corn,  and 
oocaiionally  a  bit  of  venison  snpplied  by  tbeir  own  rides,  composed  their  daily  food.  Such 
were  the  men  who  were  gathering  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Upper  Carolinas 
to  beat  back  the  invaders. 

On  bis  way  to  Gilbert  Town,  Ferguson  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  the  Mountain 
Men.     These  he  paroled,  and  enjoined  them  to  tell  the  officers  on  the  Western  waters,  that 
if  they  did  not  desist  from  their  opposition  and  "  take  protection  under  his  standard,  he 
would  march  his  army  over  the  mountains,  hang  their  leaders,  and  lay  waste  their  country 
with  fire  and  sword.'"     While  Colonel  Charles  M'Dowell,*  of  Burlie  county,  who,  on  the 
approach  of  Ferguson,  had  gone  over  the  mountains  to  obtain  assistance,  was  in  consultation 
with  Colonels  Shelby  and  Sevier,  the  paroled  prisoners  arrived,  and  delivered  their  message. 
These  officers  were  not  dismayed  by  the  savage  threat  of  Ferguson,  but  decided  that  each 
should  endeavor  to  raise  all  the  men  that  could  be  enlisted,  and  that  the  forces  thus  colleet* 
ed  should  rendezvous  at  Watauga  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September.     It  was  also  agreed 
that  Colonel  Shelby  should  give  intelligence  of  their  movements  to  Colonel  William  Camp- 
bell, of  Washington  county,  in  Virginia,  hoping  tbat  he  would  raise  a  force  to  assist  them. 
The  following  official  report  of  events  from  the  meeting  of  these  several  forces  at  Watau- 
ga, until  the  defeat  of  Ferguson,  I  copied  from  the  original 
manuscript  among  Gates's  papers.     It  ii  full,  yet  concise, 
and  being  official,  with  the  signatures  of  the  three  princi- 
pal officers  engaged  in  the  affitir,  attached,  it  is  perfectly 
reliable :' 

"  On  receiving  intelligence  that  Major  Ferguson  had 
advanced  up  as  high  as  Gilbert  Town,  in  Rutherford 
county,  and  threatened  to  cross  the  mountains  to  the 
Western  waters,  Colonel' William  Campbell,  with  four 
hundred  men,  from  Washington  county,  of  Virginia,  Col- 
onel Isaac  Shelby,  with  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  from 
Sullivan  county,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Lieutenant-col- 
onel John  Ssvicr,  with  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  of 
Washington  county,  of  North  Carolina,  assembled  at  Wa- 
uoLOML  ijuc  susi.IT.*  lauga,  on  the  twenty-fif^h  day  of  September,  where  they 

'  Ueiii-ral  Jusepfa  Graham,  wlio  lived  in  the  vioinity  or  King'*  Jlouotain,  and  knew  many  oT  those  who 
were  cmpluyed  in  the  liattle,  wrole  a  graphia  account  ot  the  events  connected  with  that  aflur.  His  ac- 
uouni  is  piibliibed  in  FooU'f  SkUchrt  0/ North  Carolina,  jMge  264-269,  ioolnaiYe. 

'  The  M'Dowells  were  M  bme  men.  Joseph  and  WillinTD,  the  brothers  ot  Charles,  were  with  him  ia 
lbs  battle  on  King's  Mountain.  Their  mother,  Ellen  M'Dowell,  wu  a  woman  ot  remarkable  energy.  Mrs. 
Kllet  relates  that  on  one  occuion  some  marauders  carried  off  some  property  during  (he  abaenoe  of  her  bos- 
hond.  She  assembled  some  of  her  nei|;hbora,  started  in  puranit,  and  recovered  the  propenj.  When  her 
hosband  was  secretly  making  gunpowder  in  a  cave,  she  burned  the  charcoal  Tor  tba  purpose  cpoo  her  own 
hearth,  and  carried  it  Id  him.  Some  of  the  powder  thus  manufactared  was  used  in  the  battle  oa  King's 
Mountain.— TPimwH  d/ fA<  Anw/tiliMi,  ill.,  336. 

'  General  Gates  sent  a  copy  of  this  report  to  Governor  JefTerson  Tor  hli  perasal,  and  desired  him  to  for- 
ward it  lo  Congresg.     His  letter  to  JelTerKin  is  dated  Hillsborough,  November  1,  1780. 

'*  Isaac  Shelby  was  bora  on  the  eleventh  ol  December,  1750,  near  the  North  Mountain,  a  few  miles  front 
Hagentown,  in  Maryland  HLs  ancestors  vere  Iram  Wales.  He  learned  the  art  of  surveying,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenij-ona  years  settled  in  Western  Virginia.  He  was  with  his  father,  Evan  Sbelby,  in  the  battle 
at  Pmnt  Pleasant,  in  1TT4.  He  was  arterward  employed  as  a  sorveyor  nnder  Henderson  &  Co.,  in  Ken- 
lucky.  In  July,  I7TS,  ha  was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of  mincle-men  by  the  Virginia  Committee 
of  Safety.     Goreraor  Henry  appofaited  him  a  commissary  of  sapplles  in  1T77,  and  in  1778  be  was  attach- 
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were  joined  by  Colonel  Charles  M'Dowell,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  from  the  conn- 
ties  of  Burke  and  Rutherford,  who  had  fled  before  the  enemy  to  the  Western  waters.  We 
began  our  march  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and  on  the  thirtieth  we  were  joined  by  Colonel 
Cleaveland,  on  the  Catawba  River,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  from  the  counties  of 
Wilkes  and  Surry.  No  one  officer  having  properly  a  right  to  the  command  in  chief,  on  the 
first  of  October  we  dispatched  an  express'  to  Major-general  Gates,  informing  him  of  our 
situation,  and  requested  him  to  send  a  general  officer  to  take  command  of  the  whole.  In 
the  mean  time,  Colonel  CampbelP  was  chosen  to  act  as  commandant  till  such  general  offi- 
cer should  arrive.  We  marched  to  the  Coicpens,  on  Broad  River,  in  South  Carolina,  where 
we  were  joined  by  Colonel  James  Williams,*  with  four  hundred  men,  on  the  evening  of  the 

ed  to  the  Continental  Commissary  Department.  In  the  spring  of  1779,  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  from  Washington  county,  and  in  the  autumn  Governor  Jefierson  gave  him  the  com- 
mission of  a  major.  Ho  was  engaged  in  defining  the  boundar}'-line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
the  result  of  which  placed  his  residence  in  the  latter  state.  Governor  Caswell  soon  afterward  appointed 
him  a  colonel  of  the  new  county  of  Sullivan.  In  the  summer  of  1780,  he  was  engaged  in  locating  lands 
for  himself  in  Kentucky,  when  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Charleston.  He  returned  home  to  engage  in  re- 
pelling the  invaders.  He  raised  three  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  crossed  the  mountains,  and  joined  Col- 
onel Charles  M'Dowell,  near  the  Cherokee  Ford,  on  the  Broad  River.  In  that  vicinity  he  was  very  active, 
until  he  joined  otber  officers  of  like  grade  in  an  attack  upon  Major  Ferguson,  on  King's  Mountain.  Col- 
onel Shelby  soon  afterward  sugfgested  to  Greene  the  expedition  which  resulted  so  brilliantly  at  the  Cow- 
pens.  In  the  campaign  of  1781,  Shelby  served  under  Marion,  and  was  in  the  skirmish  at  Monk's  Comer. 
Colonel  Shelby  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  in  1782 ;  and  ten  years  afterward,  he  wa? 
imong  the  framors  of  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky.  In  May  of  that  year,  he  was  elected  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  new  state.  He  served  one  term  with  great  distinction;  and  in  1812,  consented  again  to  an 
election  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  Kentucky.  His  energy  and  Revolutionary  fame  aroused  the  patriotism 
of  his  state  when  the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out.  At  the  head  of  four  thousand  volunteers,  he  maroh- 
ed  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  to  assist  General  Harrison  in  his  warfare  with  the  British  and  Indians  in  the 
Northwest.  During  the  whole  war,  his  services  were  great  and  valuable  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  for 
his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Congress  honored  him  with  a  gold  medal.  In  1817,  President 
Monroe  appointed  him  his  Secretary  of  War,  but  on  account  of  his  age  (being  then  sixty-seven),  he  declined 
the  honor.  His  last  public  act  was  that  of  holding  a  treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  in  1818,  in  which 
General  Jackson  was  his  colleague.  He  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  in  Fcbniary,  1820,  which  somewhat 
disabled  him.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  1826,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 
Shelby  county,  in  Kentucky,  was  named  in  honor  of  him  in  17S2.  A  college  at  Shelby vilic  also  bears  his 
name.     The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  voted  him  a  sword.     It  was  presented  by  Hcniy  Clay  in  I8I3. 

^  Colonel  Charles  M'Dowell.     His  brother,  Major  M'Dowell,  commanded  his  regiment  tiU  his  return. 

*  William  Campbell  was  a  native  of  Augusta,  Virginia.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  possessed  all 
the  fire  of  his  Highland  ancestors.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  regular  troops  raised  in  Virginia  in  1775. 
and  was  honored  with  a  captain's  commission.  In  1776,  he  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  militia  of 
Washington  county,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  Evan  Shelby,  the  father  of  Governor  Shelby,  he  was  promoted 
to  colonel.  That  rank  he  retained  until  after  the  battle  on  King's  Mountain  and  at  Guilford,  in  both  of 
which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  when  he  was  promoted  by  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier.  La  Fayette  gave  him  the  command  of  a  brigade  of  riflemen  and  light  infantry.  He  was  taken 
Bick  a  few  weeks  before  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  soon  afterward  died  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  He  was 
only  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age  when  he  died.  His  military  career,  like  those  of  Warren  and  Mont- 
gomery, was  short,  but  brilliant,  and  on  all  occasions  bravery  marked  his  movements.  Foote  relates  that 
in  the  battle  on  King's  Mountain  he  rode  down  two  horses,  and  at  one  time  was  seen  on  foot,  with  his  coat 
off,  and  his  shirt  collar  open,  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men.  He  also  says,  that  on  one  occasion  Senator 
Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  a  grandson  of  Campbell,  was  breakfasting  at  a  house  near  King^s  Mountain,  and, 
while  eating,  the  old  landlady  frequently  turned  to  look  at  him.  She  finally  asked  him  his  name,  and  re- 
marked, apologetically,  that  he  appeared  very  much  like  the  man  she  had  most  dreaded  upon  earth.  "  And 
who  is  that?"  Preston  inquired.  ^'Colonel  Campbell,"  replied  the  old  lady,  *^that  hung  my  hosband  at 
King's  Mountain."* 

^  James  Williams  was  a  native  of  Granville  county,  in  North  Carolina.  He  settled  upon  Little  River, 
Laurens  District,  in  South  Carolina,  in  1773,  where  he  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  farmer  and  merchant. 
He  early  espoused  the  patriot  cause.  Williams  first  appears  as  a  colonel  in  the  militia,  in  April,  1778.  In 
the  spring  of  1779,  he  went  into  actual  service,  and  he  was  probably  at  the  siege  of  Savannah.  He  was 
with  Sumter  in  1780,  but  does  not' seem  to  have  been  permanently  attached  to  the  corps  of  that  partisan. 
In  the  early  part  of  that  year,  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  at  Musgrove's  mill,  on  the  Ennoree  River. 
After  that  engagement,  he  went  to  Hillsborough,  where  he  raised  a  corp^  of  cavalry  and  returned  to  South 
Carolina ;  and  during  Ferguson's  movements^  after  crossing  the  Wateree,  Williams  continually  hovered  aroand 

*  aiuUhM  qf  North  OarolinOf  page  971. 
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■ixth  of  Qotober,'  who  informed  us  that  the  enemy  lay  encamped  somewhere  near  the  Cher- 
okee Ford,  of  Broad  Biver,  about  thirty  milei  distant  from  us.  By  a  council  of  principal 
officers,  it  was  then  thought  advisable  to  pursue  the  enemy  that  night  with  nine  hundred 
of  the  best  horsemen,  and  have  the  weak  horse  and  footmen  to  follow  us  as  fast  as  possible. 
We  began  our  march  with  nine  hundred  of  the  best  men  about  eight  o'clock  the  same  even- 
ing, and,  marching  all  night,  came  up  with  the  enemy  about  three  o'clock  P.M.  of  the 
seventh,  who  lay  encamped  on  the  top  of  King's  Mountain,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Cher- 
okee Ford,  in  the  confidence  that  they  could  not  be  forced  from  so  advantageous  a  post. 
Previous  to  the  attack  on  our  march,  the  following  disposition  was  made  :  Colonel  Shelby's 
regiment  formed  a  column  in  the  center,  on  the  left ;  Colonel  Campbell's  regiment  another 

on  the  right,  with  part  of  Colonel  Cleaveland's  regiment,  head- 
Y  y^^    •       •^*^- — 7^  ed  in  front  by  Major  Joseph  Winston ;"  and  Colonel  Sevier's' 
f^u///^  s^/Wl/      formed  a  large  column  on  the  right  wing.     The  other  part  of 
^  M#i>  4m  Cleaveland's  regiment,  headed  by  Colonel  Cleaveland 

himself,  and  Colonel  Williams's  regiment,  composed  the  left  wing.  In  this  order  we  ad- 
vanced, and  got  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  enemy  before  we  were  discovered.  Col- 
onel Shelby's  and  Colonel  Campbell's  regiments  began  the  attack,  and  kept  up  a  fire  on  the 
enemy,  while  the  right  and  left  wings  were  advancing  to  surround  them,  which  was  done  in 
about  five  minutes,  and  the  fire  became  general  all  around.  The  engagement  lasted  an 
hour  and  ^sq  minutes,  the  greater  part  of  which  time  a  heavy  and  incessant  fire  was  kept 

his  camp.  In  the  sanguinary  battle  upon  King's  Mountain,  he  was  slain.  He  was  near  Major  Ferguson 
and  both  officers  received  their  death-wound  at  the  same  moment.  He  died  on  the  morning  after  the  hat 
tie,  and  was  buried  within  two  miles  of  the  place  where  he  fell.  Tradition  says  that  his  first  words,  whei 
reviving  a  little  soon  after  he  was  shot,  were,  **  For  God's  sake,  boys,  don't  give  up  the  hill  1" 

^  Colonel  Williams  had  just  been  joined  by  sixty  men  from  Lincoln,  under  Colonel  Hambrite  and  Majoi 
Chronicle. 

*  Joseph  Winston  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  the  first  senator  in  the  Republican  Legisla- 
ture, from  Stokes  county.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1793  to  1795,  and  again  from  1803  to 
1807.     He  died  in  1814. 

*  John  Sevier  was  descended  from  an  ancient  French  family.  The  original  orthography  of  the  name  was 
Xavier.  His  father  settled  on  the  Shenandoah,  in  Virginia,  where  this  son  was  bom,  about  1740.  In  1769, 
he  accompanied  an  exploring  party  to  East  Tennessee,  where,  with  his  father  and  (brother,  ho  settled  on  the 
Holston  River.  He  aided  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Watauga';  and  while  in  that  fortress  as  commander, 
bearing  the  title  of  captain,  ht  caught  a  wife  I  One  day,  in  June,  1776,  he  saw  a  young  lady  speeding,  lilcc 
a  lawn,  toward  the  fort,  closely  pursued  by  Cherokees,  under  "  Old  Abraham."  She  leaped  the  palisades, 
and  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  gallant  captain.  Her  name  was  Catharine  Shcrrill ;  and  in  1779  she  became 
the  second  wife  of  Sevier,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  Sevier  was  with  Shelby  at  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  in  1774.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  war,  he  was  an  active  Whig  partisan,  on  the  mount- 
ain frontier  of  the  Carolinas,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  King's 
Mountain.  He  was  in  the  battle  near  Musgrove's  Mills,  and  early  in  the  following  year  he  chastised  some 
of  the  turbulent  Indians  among  the  mountains.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  received  the  commission  of 
brigadier  *,  and  he  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  people,  that  by  acclamation  he  was  acknowledged  governor 
of  the  **  State  of  Framklin"  or  F&ankland."*  He  was  so  often  engaged  in  treaties  with  the  Indians,  that 
they  called  him  the  treaty'tnaker.  When  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  organized,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union,  Sevier  was  elected  its  first  governor.  In  1811,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  Felix 
Grundy  and  John  Rhea,  and  in  1813  was  re-elected.  During  the  war,  Madison  appointed  him  Indian  com- 
miBsioner,  and  while  engaged  in  his  duties,  near  Fort  Decatur,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  he 
died,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  1815.  Under  the  direction  of  the  late  General  Gaines,  he  was 
buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  No  stone  marks  his  grave ;  but  in  the  Nashville  cemetery,  a  handsome  mar- 
ble monument  to  his  memory  has  lately  been  erected.  Upon  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription : 
"  Skvixr,  noble  and  successful  defender  of  the  early  settlers  of  Tennessee ;  the  first,  and  for  twelve  yearti 
governor ;  representative  in  Congress ;  commissioner  in  many  treaties  wifh  the  Indians.  He  served  his 
country  faithfully  for  forty  years,  and  in  that  service  died.  An  admirer  of  patriotism  and  merit  unrequited 
erects  this  cenotaph." 

*  At  the  cloM  of  the  Rorohitioii,  that  portion  of  North  Carolins  bordering  East  TennMMO  contained  quite  a  large  and  ez- 
eeedingly  active  population.  DiMatiafied  with  the  courae  puraoed  by  North  Carolina,  they  called  a  conrention,  adopted  a  Con- 
ititation,  and  organized  a  atate  goTemmcnt,  which  they  called  FBAmcLAND,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Franklin.  They  choM  John  SeHer 
tor  governor,  and  organised  a  judiciary,  A^.  When  informed  of  this  morement,  Governor  Caswell  iaiued  a  proclamatioo 
against  "  this  lawlcta  thirst  for  power,**  and  denounced  it  as  a  revolt  But  the  mountaineers  did  not  heed  offldal  meaac« 
Vldenee  ensued.    Hie  diffleoltlas  wm  flnaOy  settled,  sad  the  Stile  of  FranUaad  disappeared. 
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np  on  both  kides.  Our  men  in  aonie  parts  where  the  regulara  fought,  were  obliged  to  gire 
way  B  ilist&nce,  two  or  three  times,  but  rallied  and  returned  with  additional  ardor  to  the 
attack.  The  troops  upon  the  right  having  gained  the  lummit  of  the  eminenee,  obliged  the 
enemy  to  retreat  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  where  Col- 
onel Cleaveland  commanded,  and  were  there  stopped  by  hi* 
brave  men.  A  flag  was  immediately  hoisted  by  Captain 
Depeyiler,'  the  commanding  officer  (Major  Ferguson  bar- 
ing been  killed  a  little  before),  for  a  surrender.  Oar  fire 
immediately  ceased,  and  the  enemy  laid  down  their  arms  (the  greatest  part  of  them  charged), 
and  surrendered  thcmieivei  prisoner*  at  discretion.  It  appears  Irom  their  own  proTirion 
retumi  for  that  day,  found  in  their  camp,  that  their  whole  force  consisted  of  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men,  out  of  which  they  sustained  the  following  loss  : 

or  the  regulars,  one  major,  one  captain,  two  sergeants,  and  fifteen  privates  killed  ;  thirty- 
five  privates  wounded,  left  on  the  ground  not  able  to  march  ;  two  captains,  four  lieutenants, 
three  ensigns,  one  surgeon,  live  sergeants,  three  corporals,  one  drummer,  and  forty-nine  pri- 
vates, taken  prisoners.  Loia  of  the  Tories,  two  colonels,  three  captains,  and  two  hundred 
and  one  killed ;  one  major,  and  one  bund-         ,^^^  O  -•  ^r—-^ 

red  and  twenty-seven  privates  wounded,    >^V^1    *        /     '^''V^^-^^^Ct.yi^^f^V 
and  left  on  the  ground  not  able  to  march.  C^c^^'^'^y  HS  -C;««=*^'^^^ 

One  colonel,  twelve  captains,  eleven  lien-        jt  y..,'^        i^v5 

tenants,  two  ensigns,  one  quarter-master,       Y     ^^  y^^*        <:*^Vt»'^ — C^^**^ 
one  adjutant,  two  comraisaaries,  eighteen  fC<^  CJC^^fC,<-  /'Tl 

wr^ants,  and  six  hundred  privates  taken      /i'l/yrr\^  *    -      >.>  (^V 

prisoners. 

Total  loss  of  the  enemy,  eleven  hund- 
red and  five  men  at  King's  Mountain. 
Given  under  our  hands  at  camp. 

No  battle  during  the  war  was  more  obstinately  contested  than  this ;  for  the  Ametieuts 
were  greatly  exasperated  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Tories,  and  to  the  latter  it  was  a  question 
of  life  and  death.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Americans, 
remembering  Tarlelon's  cruelty  at  Buford's  defeat,  could  be  re- 
strained from  slaughter,  even  after  quarter  was  asked.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  loss  of  men  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  mentioned 
in  the  report,  the  Americans  took  from  them  fifteen  hundred 
stand  of  arms.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  was  only 
twenty,  hut  they  had  a  great  number  wounded.  Among  the 
killed  were  Colonel  Williams  and  Major  Chronicle.  Colanel 
Ilambrite  was  wounded.  Major  Chronicle  and  Major  Fergn- 
Bon  were  buried  in  a  ravine  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
battle-hill,  where  the  fticnds  of  the  former  erected  a  plain  monn- 
-~^-_.  ^^  .  ment,  a  few  years  ago,  with  inscriptions  upon  both  sides.     The 

ostmin  u.v  ivih'j  a  MuuMiiw.  ^nonument  is  a  thick  slab  of  hard  slate,  about  three  feet  high, 
rough  hawn,  except  where  the  inscriptions  are.' 

'  Captain  Deppyiiler  bclongoj  to  a  corpi  of  Lnyalists,  called  the  King't  jSmrtiian  Stgimnt.  His  Bg- 
nainre,  hero  given,  I  copied  rrom  a  leller  o[  his  to  Genera]  Gates  a  Tew  days  after  tha  tiattte,  while  Deper- 

'  The  roUowirg  !«  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions :  Norih  Mr. — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  Wiu.um 
CiiBonicr.E,  CapiBJn  Johk  MiTTocKs,  William  Roeb,  and  Johm  Born,  who  were  killed  hate  BKhting  ia 
ilefence  of  America,  on  iho  seventh  of  October,  1780."  South  ridt. — Colonel  F««on»o(i,»  an  officer  be- 
longing to  his  Britannic  niijesi;,  was  here  derented  and  killed." 

■  Major  FiCrirk  FrrEiuon  wH  >  Scolclitnui,  m  Km  of  Ihe  omlDent  iariit,  lam  ferpugn.  utd  aeplmr  of  PiMck  Mnmj 
(Lord  Elibuik).  He  pncsredthF  irmyin  Fisndcn  at  the  tee  ofclehtan  jttn.  He  one  to  Amerlcn  la  tb*  aprtDi  of  ITTT.  aai 
*■•  lellTa  In  the  bunla  on  the  BmdTWtne,  In  September  of  (hut  jeir.  He  mi  KliTe  so  the  Hudni  la  ITTR  aad  ■imiina 
Blad  air  Henrr  CUnlon  10  Soilh  Cambu.    Ho  so  dlNtopKhed  Umtalt  *t  lb*  risfs  of  ChiiclMtDa  la  IIW  Oat  b*  «M  folfa. 
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• 

On  the  morning  af\er  the  battle, »  a  court-martial  was  held,  and  several  of  the  .qcls, 
Tory  prisoners  were  found  guilty  of  murder  and  other  high  crimes,  and  hanged.  ^^^ 
Colonel  Cleaveland  had  previously  declared  that  if  certain  persons,  who  were  the  chief  ma- 
rauders, and  who  had  forfeited  their  lives,  should  fall  into  his  hands,  he  would  hang  them. 
Ten  of  these  men  were  suspended  upon  a  tulip-tree,  which  is  yet  standing — a  venerable 
giant  of  the  forest.  This  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  battle  on  King's  Mountain,  an  event 
which  completely  crushed  the  spirits  of  the  Loyalists,  and  weakened,  beyond  recovery,  the 
royal  power  in  the  Carolinas.  Intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  destroyed  all  Corn- 
wallis's  hopes  of  Tory  aid.  He  instantly  lefl  Charlotte,  retrograded,  and  established  his 
camp  at  Winnsborough,^  in  Fairfield  District,  between  the  Wateree  and  Broad  Riv-  ^  octfiD 
ers.  It  was  from  this  point  he  commenced  the  pursuit  of  Morgan  and  General  ^'^^ 
Greene,  after  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens,  as  detailed  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

After  making  the  sketch  on  page  423,  and  that  of  the  monument  on  King's  Mountain, 
we  rode  back  to  Mr.  Leslie's.  It  was  twilight  when  we  arrived ;  for  we  had  proceeded 
leisurely  along  the  way,  viewing  the  surrounding  scenery.  I  could  perceive  at  almost  every 
turn  of  our  sinuous  road  the  originals  of  Kennedy's  graphic  sketches  in  the  scenery  oi  Horse 
Shoe  Robijison^  and  a  recurrence  to  that  tale  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Leslie  awoke  pleasing  rem- 
iniscences connected  with  its  first  perusal.  On  our  return,  we  ascertained  that  the  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Leslie,  the  venerable  William  U'Elwees,  had  just  arrived.  His  company  for 
the  evening  was  a  pleasure  I  had  not  anticipated.  He  was  one  of  Sumter's  partisan  corps, 
and  fought  with  him  at  Rocky  Mount  and  Hanging  Rock.  He  was  also  in  the  battle  at 
Guilford,  and  during  the  whole  war  was  an  active  Whig.  Mr.  M'Elwees  was  eighty-seven 
years  of  age  when  I  saw  him,c  yet  his  intellect  seemed  unclouded.  His  narrative 
of  stirring  incidents,  while  following  Sumter,  was  clear  and  vivid  ,  and  when,  at  a 
late  hour,  the  family  knelt  at  the  domestic  altar,  a  prayer  went  up  from  that  patriarch's 
lips,  equal  in  fervid  eloquence,  both  in  words  and  accents,  to  any  thing  I  ever  heard  from 
the  pulpit. 

A  cold,  starry  night  succeeded  my  visit  to  the  battle-ground  on  King's  Mountain,  and  at 
sunrise  the  next  morning  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Broad  River  and  the  Cowpens.  The 
ground  was  frozen  and  very  rough.  I  traversed  King's  Mountain  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  deep  narrow  valley  at  its  western  base  crossed  King's  Creek,  a  large  and 
rapid  stream.  The  country  over  which  I  passed,  from  Leslie's  to  Ross's  Ferry,  on  the 
Broad  River,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  is  exceedingly  rough  and  hilly.  In  some 
places  the  road  was  deep  gullied  by  rains  ;  in  others,  where  it  passed  through  recent  clear- 
ings, stumps  and  branches  were  in  the  way,  endangering  the  safety  of  wheel  and  hoof. 
Within  a  mile  of  the  ferry,  I  discovered  that  the  front  axle  of  my  wagon  was  broken,  evi- 
dently by  striking  a  stump ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  hatchet  and  strong  cord  with  which  I  had 
provided  myself,  I  was  enabled  to  repair  the  damage  temporarily. 

The  sun  was  about  an  hour  high  when  I  reached  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Broad  River, 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek.  The  house  of  Mrs.  Ross,  the  owner  of  the  ferry, 
was  upon  the  opposite  side.  For  more  than  half  an  hour  I  shouted  and  fnade  signals  with 
a  white  handkerchief  upon  my  whip,  before  I  was  discovered,  when  a  shrill  whistle  respond- 
ed, and  in  a  few  minutes  a  fat  negro  came  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  crossed,  with  a  miser- 
able bateau  or  river  flat,  to  convey  me  over.  The  river,  which  is  there  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  wide,  was  quite  shallow,  and  running  with  a  rapid  current,  yet  the  ferryman 
had  the  skill  to  *'  pole"  his  vessel  across  without  difficulty.  I  was  comfortably  lodged  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Ross  for  the  night,  and  passed  the  evening  v/3ry  agreeably  in  the  company 
of  herself  and  two  intelligent  daughters.  Here  I  observed,  what  I  so  frequently  saw  in  the 
upper  country  of  the  Carolinas,  among  even  the  affluent  planters — ^the  windows  withou* 
sashes  or  glass.  In  the  coldest  weather  these  and  the  doors  are  lefl  wide  open,  the  former 
being  closed  at  night  by  tight  shutters.     Great  light- wood  (pine)  fires  in  the  huge  chimney- 

Qlariy  mentioned  by  the  eommindor-in-chier.    He  was  oo  the  high  road  to  mUitary  (hme,  when  he  was  aUUi  oa  King's  Mount- 
ain.   He  was  a  nuyor  In  the  British  army,  and  Ueotenani  cotonel  of  Uie  Tory  niUUia. 
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places  conBtantly  blazing,  in  a  measure  be&t  back  or  temper  the  cold  cunenta  of  air  wbich 
continually  flow  ioto  the  dwelling!.     Tbii  ample  ventilation  in  cold  weather  is  uaiveraallj 
practiced  at  the  South.     At  Hillsborough  and  Charlotte,  I  obaetred  the  boardera  at  th* 
hotels  sitting  with  cloaks  and  shawls  on  at  table,  while  the  doora  stood  wide  open ! 
■  Ju  II  ^  ^'^  "''^  within  lil\een  miles  of  the  Cowpens,  and  at  daybreak  tha  next  moni- 

1849.        ingi.  started  for  that  interesting  locality.     I  was  informed  that  the  place  of  conflict 
was  among  the  hills  of  Thicketty  Mountain,  and  near  the  plantation  of  Robert  Scrnggi. 
To  that  gentleman's  residence  T  directed  my  inquiries      A.f^er  traversing  a  rough  road,  much 
of  it,  especially  along  the  water-courses,  of  red  clay,  I  began  the  ascent  of  Thicketty  Mount- 
ain, upon  the  Mill-gap  road,  at  the  forks  leading  to  Clarke's  iron-works  and  Rutherford  ton. 
Here  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  I  had  no  means  of  discriminating  between  the 
beaten  track  of  the  Mill-gap  way  and  the  numerous  forks.     I  ought  to  have  turned  to  the 
northwest  after  leaving  the  Rutherfordton  Fork  half  a  mtle,  and  descended  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain.     Instead  of  that,  T  kept  along  the  ridge  road,  skirted  by  the  forest  on 
each  side,  without  any  indication  of  habitation.     For  an  hour  I  slowly  traversed  this  grad- 
ually ascending  way,  and  almost  imperceptibly  approached  the  summit  of  Thicketty  Uount- 
ain,  until  convinced  that  I  was  not  in  the  Mill-gap  road.     Far  to  the  northward,  some 
thirty  miles  distant,  I  could  see  the  azure  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  Nut-gap,  where 
the  springs  of  the  Broad  River  gush  out  frorm  the  mountains.     They  were  covered  with 
snow,  and  from  their  lofty  summits  came  a  keen  braeze,  like  that  of  December  at  the  North. 
The  day  was  waning,  and  I  had  no  time  to  lose  in  deliberation,  so  I  turned  back  and  sought 
a  lateral  road,  toward  the  west,  to  the  seltloments  below.      Presently  I  heard  the  crying  of 
a  child,  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  I  saw  some  thin  blue  smoke  curling  among 
the  trees  near.      I  tied  Charley  to  a  laurel  shrub,  and  soon  discovered  a  log  cabin,  in  front 
of  which  some  children  were  at  play.     They  fled  at  my  approach,  and  the  mother,  a  lusty 
moimtaineer,  whose  husband  was  at  work  in  the  iron-beds  which  abound  in  that  mountain, 
appeared  aetoniahed  at  the  apparition  of  a  stranger.      From  her  I  learned  that  I  had  left 
the  Mill-gap  road  at  least  three  miles  back.      By  her  direction  I  found  it,  and  at  about  four 
o'clock  reached  tho  residence  of  Mr.  Scruggs,      His  house  is  upon  the  Mill-gap  road,  and 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  a  divergence  of  a  highway  leading  to  Spartanburg,  the  capital  of 
Spartanburg  District,  in  which  the  Cowpens'  are  situated.     Upon  the  gentle  hills  on  the 
borders   of  Thicketty   Creek,   covered    with   pine 
woods,  within  a  triangle,  formed  by  the  Spartan- 
burg and   Mill-gap   roads,  having  a  connecting 
croBS-road  for  a  base,  the  hottest  part  of  the  fight 
rwcurred.      Tho  battle  ended  within  A  quarter  of 
a.  mile  of  Scruggs's,  where  is  now  a  cleared  field, 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Mill-gap  road,  in  the 
center  of  which  was  a  log-bouse,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  engraving.     The  field  was  covered  with 
blasted  pines,  stumps,  and  stocks  of  Indian  con, 
and  had  a  most  dreary  appearance.*     In  this  field, 
Scene  at  thi  cowpkni.  and  along  the  line  of  conflict,  a  distance  of  about 

'  This  name  is  derived  frnm  tbe  circumstance  that,  some  years  prior  la  the  Revololion,  before  this  see- 
lion  or  country  was  settled,  come  persons  in  Camden  (then  called  Tine-tree)  employed  two  man  to  go  np  to 
the  Thickclly  Muuntuin,  Bod  in  [he  grassy  intervales  among  the  hills,  raise  estlle.  As  a  rnmprnsation, 
they  vere  allowed  the  entire  use  of  the  cows  during  iho  summer  for  making  butler  and  cheese,  and  tlw 
steers  for  tilling  labor.  In  the  fall,  largo  nambers  or  the  faltost  cattle  would  be  driven  down  lo  Camden  to 
be  slaughtered  for  beef,  on  account  of  the  owners.  This  region,  so  favorable  for  rearing  cow*,  on  aooooBt 
of  the  gross  and  Sne  springs,  was  consequently  called  Tht  Cou-ptnt. 

'  They  have  a  dangerous  praetice  at  tbe  South  in  clearing  their  wild  lands.  The  larger  tree*  are  girdled 
and  left  slanding,  to  decay  and  fall  down,  instead  of  being  felled  by  the  ax.  Cullintion  ii  oanied  en 
among  them,  and- frequently  they  fall  suddenly,  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  laborers  in  the  fleld.  Such 
was  llie  condition  of  ihe  field  luure  represented. 
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two  milei,  many  bulleti  uid  other  military  relici  hare  been  finiod.  Among  other  thingi, 
£  ohtained  a  spur,  which  belonged  to  the  oavaliy  of  eithoi  Washington  01  T&rleton. 

"  Come  tisiea  &  while,  and  the  tralh  I'll  relate, 
How  brave  General  Morgan  diJ  Tarletoa  defeat ; 
For  all  his  proed  boasting,  he  forced  waa  to  Rj, 
When  brave  General  Morgan  hiii  cDiinKe  did  117." 

RtvoluliiHiani  Smg. 

We  have  noted  on  pageSOO  the  dispoution  which  Greneral  Greene  made  of  the  "  ebadow 
of  an  army"  (leas  than  two  thousand  men)  which  he  received  from  Gate*.  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Daniel  Morgan,'  an  exceedingly  actiTe  officer,  who  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Weitern  division,  was  stationed,  toward  the  close 
of  1760,  in  the  country  between  the  Broad  and 
Pacolet  B.ivers,  in  Spartanburg  District.  Hia 
dtvisioa  cousiEted  of  four  hundred  Continental 
infantry,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard  of 
the  Maryland  line ;  two  companies  of  the  Vir- 
ginia miUtia,  under  Captains  Triplet  and  Tate ; 
and  the  remnanta  of  the  first  and  third  regi- 
meola  of  dragoons,  one  hundred  in  number,  un- 
der Lieutenant-oolonel  William  Washington. 
Thii  force,  at  the  time  in  question,  was  ooniid- 
erably  augmented  by  North  Carolina  militia, 
under  Major  M'DoweU,  and  some  Georgia  mili- 
;  tia,  under  Major  Cunningham.  At  the  close  of 
December,^  Morgan  and  his  troops  were 
encamped  near  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Pacolet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pacolot  Springs. 
^-.  ,^  From  this  camp  Lieutenant-oolonel  Washington 

lX[' jt^  _^^^-''^f  ^  ^j^rS  t'T-'^^  frequently  salUed  out  to  smile  and  disperse  bod- 
^^-^^^''^'^  /^  ies  of  Tories,  who  assembled  at  diflerent  points 

j^  and  plundered  the  Whig  inhabitants.     He  at- 

'  DiHiEL  MosoAif  was  a  native  of  Now  Jersey,  wbere  he  wai  bom  jn  1737,  and  at  an  early  age  went 
to  Virginia.  He  was  a  private  soldier  under  Braddook,  in  1755, 
and  after  the  defeat  oS  that  officer,  returned  to  his  occupation  of  a 
fanner  and  wa|;oner.  When  the  war  of  the  Sevoliltion  broke  out, 
he  joined  Ihe  arriij  onder  Wuhington,  at  Cambridge,  and  eommand- 
ed  a  carps  of  ridemen.  He  accompanied  Arnold  across  the  wilder- 
ness to  Quel>ea,  and  distin);iiisbed  himself  at  the  siege  of  that  city- 
He  was  made  a  prisoner  there,  Afler  bis  exchange,  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  llth  Virginia  regiment,  in  which 
was  uicorporaled  his  rifle  corps.*  He  performed  great  service  at 
Stillwater,  when  Burgoyne  was  defeated.  Gates  nnjustly  csnicted 
bis  name  in  his  report  of  that  aOair  to  Congress.  Me  served  nnder 
Gates  and  Greene  at  the  South,  where  be  became  dislingoished  as 
a  partisan  olGcer.     His  victory  at  the  Cowpens  was  considered  a 

Olost  brilliant  airair,  and  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal.     (See         flao  or  Mouak**  Riru  Votrt. 
next  page).     Ai  the  close  of  ihe  war,  he  retarneil  to  his  farm.     He 

commanded  the  militia  organized  to  quell  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in  Western  Virginia,  in  1794,  and  soun 
afterward  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress.  His  estate  in  Clarke  coanlj,  a  few  miles  from  Winchester, 
Virginia,  was  called  Saratoga.  Ho  resided  there  nntil  1800,  when  be  removed  to  Winchester,  where  he  died 
on  the  sixth  of  July,  1802,  in  (he  sixty-aeventh  year  of  bis  ago.  The  house  in  which  he  died  stood  in  the 
aorthwest  part  of  the  town,  and  a  few  years  since  was  occupied  by  Ihe  Reverend  Mr.  Bojd.  His  grave 
is  in  tbe  Presbyterian  giavc-yard  at  Winchester;  and  over  it  is  a  plain  horiionlal  slab,  raised  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription  : 

"Major-general  Diniel  Moaotn  depart^  this  life  on  July  the  Gth,  18U2,  in  tbe  sixty-seventh  year  of  bis 

age.     Patriotism  and  valor  were  tbe  prominent  features  of  bis  character,  and  the  .honorable  services  he  ren- 

■  nb  skrich  of  the  Bag  otHorpa's  file  eoips  1  nwls  Crom  Uh  orifkad  1b  Aa  NsaniB  St  AlasiDdd^  In  Virilnla. 
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tacked  and  dereated  two  hundred  of  tbem  at  Hammood's  Btote,  and  soon  aflerward  a  mx- 
tion  of  Waahingtan'a  coinmand  dispersed  another  Tory  force  undei  Bill  Cunningham.  Coni- 
wallis,  who  was  still  at  Wionaborough,  perceived  these  succesges  with  alarm,  and  appre- 
hending' a  design  upon  his  important  post  at  Ninety-Six,  over  the  Saluda,  determined  to  dis- 
perse the  forces  under  Morgan,  or  drive  them  into  North  Carolina,  before  he  should  rally  tlir 
Mountain  Men  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cut  offhis  communication  with  Augusta.  He  ae- 
cordingly  dispatclied  Tarleton  with  his  legion  of  horse  (three  hundred  and  fifty  Jn  number), 
and  the  foot  and  light  infantry  attached  to  it,  the  7th  regiment,  and  the  first  battalion  of  the 
7lBt,  with  two  field  pieces,  to  force  Morgan  to  fight,  or  retreat  beyond  the  Yadkin.  Tarls- 
ton's  entire  force  consisted  of  about  eleven  hundred  well-disciplined  men,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular he  had  the  advantage  of  Morgan. 

Tarleton  commenced  his  march  on  the  eleventh  of  January.  .  The  roads  were  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  that  he  approached  the  Facolet.  He  had 
crossed  the  Broad  Biver  near  Turkey  Crock,  and  advanced  with  all  possible  speed  toward 
the  camp  of  Morgan.  That  ofiicci  was  at  first  disposed  to  dispute  Tarleton's  passage  of  ' 
the  Pacolet,  but,  informed  of  the  superiority  of  his  numbers,  and  that  a  portion  had  already 
crossed  above  him,  be  retreated  hastily  northward,  and  took  post  on  the  north  side  of  Thick- 
etly  Mountain,  near  the  Cowpens.  Tarleton  passed  through  the  place  of  Morgan's  camp 
•  jin  iG.  '"  ^'^^  evening,  a  few  hours  aRer  he  had  left,*  and  leaving  his  baggage  behind,  he 
Ufi.  pressed  eagerly  forward  in  pursuit,  riding  all  night,  and  making  a  circuit  around 
t  j(n.  IT.  iije  western  side  of  Thicketly  Mountain.  Early  the  following  morning,^  he  cap- 
dared  to  his  country  during  the  Revolutionary  war  crowned  hini  with  glory,  and  will  remaio  in  ihe  heart! 
a!  his  counlr^'men,  a  perpetual  mnnumeni  to  hia  meiDory." 

In  early  life  General  Morgan  was  liissipsteil,  and  w&s  a  famous  pufrilist ;  jet  the  teachings  of  a  jMoaa 
mother  always  made  him  revercnlial  vfhen  bis  thoughts  turned  toward  the  Deity.  In  his  latter  yevs,  ba 
professed  religion,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  churuh  in  Winchester.     "  Ah !"  h«  would 


QOLD  MSDAL  IWAKDID  TO  UoaaiU.' 

often  exclaim,  when  talking  of  the  past,  "  people  said  old  Morgan  never  feared — thej  thought  old  Morgaa 
never  prayed — ihey  did  not  know  old  Morgan  was  often  miserably  afraid."  He  said  he  trembled  at  Qoo- 
bec,  and  in  Ihe  gloom  or  early  morning,  when  approaching  the  battery  at  Cape  Diamond,  be  knelt  in  the 
snow  and  prsyed  ;  and  before  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens,  he  went  into  the  woods,  ascended  a  tree,  and  there 
poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer  for  protection.  In  person,  Morgan  was  large  and  strong.  He  was  six  feel 
in  height,  and  very  mujuular. 


crowning  tn  officer  with  ■ 

1  Uurel  i>rf«tb  i  hli  huiil  rnUng  opon  hi!  iword.     A  FinnDn  lying  npou  tha  gromid  i  Tarlou  ml*. 

1«r>l  Duilcl  Morgan."     RsrerH:  An  officer  motmUd.  it  the  bead  ofbli  troop*,  cburglng  ■  fljlnc  «>. 

t-gnand.     in  rtonl.  a  jwminil  cmnbit  bMWHn  ■  dragoon  untaocHd  and  a  Ibol  aoldiar,    Lagaad^ 

1DSI— "Vlciory,  HisB»«norafLlbBnj."    E.crguo;  Fuo.tis,  cuPTia  .rr  cHia  as  Cowrm 

110.T1SW,  17TH  J*«g»s, 

r,  ITBl— " The  fte pulto fliihl,  lakeo,  or elUn,  ai  Ihe  Cowpens,  January  IT,  ITBl." 
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Diapcsltiwi  of  Uw  Americui  Arm;.  John  Eigcr  Howird.  Btra  Haiti  ivuded  to  HOwiinl 

lured  two  Ameiicaa  videtUa,  and  learned  from  them  the  place  of  Morgan'*  encampment. 
At  eight  o'clock  he  came  in  light  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  patriott,  and  feariiig  that 
Morgan  might  again  retreat,  and  get  larely  aerou  the  Broad  River,  he  reiolved  to  attack 
him  immediately,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  hi*  troopa. 

The  Americana  were  posted  upon  an  eminence  of  gentle  descent,  covered  with  an  open 
ivood.  They  were  rested,  had  breakfaated,  and  were  thoroughly  refreshed  after  their  flight 
from  the  Pacolet.  And  now,  expecting  Tarleton,  they  were  drawn  up  in  battle  order.  On 
the  crown  of  the  eminence  were  stationed  two  hundred  and  ninety  Maryland  regutara,  and 
on  their  right  the  two  companies  of  Virginia  militia,  under  Major  Triplet,  These  composed 
ihcrearlinooffourhund-  They  were  commanded 

icd  and  thirty  men,  and  by  Colonel  Andrew  Pick- 

wore  under  the  general  eni,  who,  with  hia  follow- 

commatid  of  Lieutenant-  en,  had  joined  Morgan 

.  colonel   Howard.       One  during  the  night.  .About 

hundred  and  fifty  yards  one    hundred    and    fifly 

in  advance  of  thia  line  yarda  in  advance  of  thia 

was   a  body  of  militia,  firat  line,  were  placed  the 

iibaut  three  hundred  in  beat  riflemen  of  the  corpa 

number,  all  practiced  ri-  of  M-Dowell   and  Cun- 

lleraen,  and  burning  with  :     ningham.     Those  on  the 

a  spirit  of  revenge,  be-  right  were    commanded 

cause    of  the    cruelties  by     Cunningham,     and 

which   the   Briliah    and  those    on    the    lell    by 

Tories  had  inflicted.     A  M'Dowell.     These  were 

part  of  these  were  com-  directed  to  operate  aa  eir- 

manded  by  Captain  ^      ^.  j-^       yj^  .    eumalancea    should 

Uoalty    and    Sara-  t^S^^  X^      ■,'^C-*V<?*-'''"«5^   direct,  after  deli ver- 

nel    Hammond,   of   ^iCtjAi^^-^-'    ■  ^  *  y"^   iug  their  firat  fire, 

South     Carolina.  '  ^■^■^"'^  which   wa»    to   b« 

'  No  accurate  plan  of  (he  Biruigement  of  the  Irmpa  on  this  occasion  bas  ever  been  made.  Captain 
HaromoniJ  made  a  jketcb  many  years  afterward  from  memory,  wbich  is  [itiblished  in  Johnson's  IVniftliinu 
and  Riminiicineii  of  the  Rnotuliim.     As  it  does  not  fully  agree  with  otliuial  reports,  I  forbear  copyinf[  it. 

'  John  F.sger  IIou-RrJ  was  liom  in  Bsllimore  counly,  Maryland,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1752.  When 
the  war  commenced,  be  entered  the  service  as  captain  of  one  of  ibose  bod  iee  ul' mil  ilia  icrnicd^tHg  cain|i*. 
He  was  present  at  the  bailie  neat  White  Plaini,  New  York.     His  cor]>s  was  dismissed  in  December,  1776, 
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Morgan  prepared  to  Fight  Ilia  Addrcsa  to  hia  Troopa.  The  Attack.  Tarloton*8  Charfib 

given  when  the  British  should  be  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  In  the  rear  of  the 
second  line,  under  Howard,  and  behind  an  eminence  of  sufficient  height  to  conceal  them,' 
the  American  reserve  was  posted.  These  consisted  of  Washington's  cavalry,  and  M<Call'i 
mounted  militia  of  Georgia,  armed  with  sabers. 

Tarlcton  was  rather  disconcerted  when  he  found  that  Morgan  was  prepared  to  fight  him, 
for  he  expected  to  overtake  him  on  a  retreat.  He  rode 'Cautiously  forward  to  reconnoiter, 
but  the  shots  of  the  advanced  corps  of  riflemen  obliged  him  to  retire  precipitately  to  his 
lines.  Yet,  feeling  sure  of  an  eAsy  victory,  Tarleton  quickly  arrahged  his  line  in  battle  order 
upon  the  Spartanburg  road,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  Morgan's  first  line.  At  this 
moment,  Morgan,  with  solemn  voice  and  sententious  sentences,  addressed  his  troops.  He  ex- 
liorted  the  militia  of  the  first  line  to  be  steady,  and  fire  with  sure  aim ;  and  expressed  his 
conviction  that,  if  they  would  pour  in  two  volleys  at  a  killing  distance,  victory  would  be 
theirs.  He  addressed  the  second  line  in  a  similar  manner,  informed  them  that  he  had  or- 
dered the  militia  to  fall  back  after  delivering  two  volleys,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  dii-  . 
concerted  by  that  movement.  Then  taking  post  with  his  line,  near  Lieutenant-colonel 
Howard,  he  awaited  in  silence  the  approach  of  the  British  van,  already  in  motion.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  light  troops  and  the  legion  infantry^  with  the  7  th  regiment,  under  Major  New- 
marsh.  In  the  center  of  this  line  were  the  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Upon  each  flank  was 
a  troop  of  cavalry  ;  and  in  the  rear,  as  a  reserve,  was  Major  M'Arthur,  with  the  battalion 
of  the  71st  regiment  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry.  Tarleton  placed  himself  in  the 
lirst  line. 

It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sun  was  shining  warm  and  bright 
over  the  summits  of  Thicketty  Mountain,  and  gave  brilliancy  to  the  martial  array  in  the 
Ibrests  below.  At  a  signal  from  Tarleton,  his  advance  gave  a  loud  shout,  and  rushed  furi- 
ously to  the  contest,  under  cover  of  their  artillery  and  an  incessant  discharge  of  musketry 
The  riflemen,  under  Cunningham  and  MDowell,  delivered  their  Are  with  terrible  eflect,  and 
then  fell  back  to  the  flanks  of  the  flrst  line  under  Pickens.  The  British  still  shouting,  rush- 
ed forward,  and  poureS  in  a  close  Are  upon  the  militia.  These  stood  firm,  until  assailed 
with  bayonets,  when  they  fell  back  to  the  second  line.  M* Call's  militia  fled  to  their  horses, 
while  the  remainder,  under  Pickens,  took  post  upon  Howard's  right.  Upon  the  main  body 
Tarleton  now  made  a  vigorous  charge,  and  was  met  with  equal  valor  and  determination. 
The  contest  was  close  and  severe,  and  the  British  line  began  to  bend,  when  M'Arthur,  with 
the  reserve,  was  ordered  to  advance.  This  movement  reanimated  the  quailing  Britons,  and 
they  plied  ball  and  bayonet  with  incessant  force.     While  the  contest  was  raging,  M'Arthur 

and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  ho  accepted  of  the  commission  of  major  in  one  of  the  Continental  battal- 
ions of  Maryland.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  he  joined  the  army  mider  Washington,  in  New  Jersey,  with  which 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  June,  when  ho  returned  homo,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 'father.  A  few 
days  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywinc,  he  rejoined  the  army,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  cool  courage 
in  the  battle  at  Gcrmantown,  of  which  ho  wrote  an  interesting  account.  In  that  engagement,  he  wns  ma- 
jor of  the  4th  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hall,  of  Maryland.  Major  Howard  was  present  at  thei>at- 
tlc  of  Monmouth,  in  1778.  On  the  first  of  Juno,  1779,  he  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  5th  Maryland  regiment,  "to  take  rank  from  the  eleventh  day  of  March,  1778."  In  1780,  he  went 
with  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops  to  the  South,  and  served  under  Gates  until  the  arrival  of  Greene. 
Soon  after  this,  we  find  him  with  Morgan,  winning  bright  laurels  at  the  Cowpens ;  and  for  his  bravery  there, 
Congress  awarded  him  the  honor  of  a  silver  medal.  Howard  again  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
iJJuilford,  where  he  was  wounded.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Colonel  Howard  married  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Chief-justice  Chew,  around  whose  house  at  Germantown  he  had  valiantly  battled.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1788,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Maryland,  which  office  he  held  for  three  years.  He  was  commia- 
«ioncd  major  general  of  militia  in  1794,  but  declined  the  honor.  Washington  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  hit 
cabinet,  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  in  1795.  That  honor  he  also  declined.  He  '^Aras  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Senate.  In  1796,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  served 
until  18C3,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  When,  in  1814,  Baltimore  was  threatened  with  destruotioii 
oy  the  enemy,  the  veteran  soldier  prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  battle  at  North  Point,  however,  rendered 
such  a  step  unnecessary.  He  lost  his  w^fe  in  1827;  and  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  1827,  be,  too,  left  Um 
scones  of  earth,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  Htmor,  wealth,  and  the  ardent  love  of  friends,  were  his 
lot  in  life,  and  few  men  ever  went  down  to  the  grave  more  truly  lamented  than  John  Eager  Howtrd, 
*  Between  this  eminence  and  the  one  on  which  Howard  was  stationed,  the  Mill-gap  road 
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ifiu.  ColoBd  WtiblBiion. 

Ktteinpte{l  to  gain  the  American  flank  under  Colonel  Howard.     Thftt  officer  perceived  the 
movement  and  ita  intent,  and  initantly  ordered  his  first  company  to  charge  the  British  71it. 
Hie  order  wai  mittaken,  and  the  company  felt  back.     The  whole  line  also  gave  way  at 
the  tame  moment,  and  Morgan  ordered  it  to  re- 
treat to  the  eminence  behind  which  the  cavalry 
were  posted.     Tarleton,  believing  thia  maneuver 
to  be  a  precursor  of  flight,  ordered  another  cbatge, 
and,  with  shouts,  his  infantry  rushed  forward  im- 
petuously, in  disorder.      When  close  to  Howard, 
that  oflicer  ordered  his  line  to  face  about  and 
give  his  pursuers  a  volley.     Instantly  a  close 
nnd  murderous  fire  laid  many  of  the  British  line 
dead  upon  the  earth,  and  the  living,  terrified  b)' 
'*<.      the  unexpected  movement,  recoiled  in  confusion. 
'  I     Howard  perceived  the  advantage  of  the  moment, 
and  followed  it  up  with  the  bayonet.     This  de- 
cided the  victory  in  favor  of  the  Americans.     At 
the  same  time,  a  portion  of  Tarlelon'B  cavalry 
having  gained  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  fell 
upon  M'Catra  mounted  militia.     Now  was  the 
,  •  ^ moment  for  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington*  to 

/^P^  S^  ^dJ^f  -"^^         *^'     ^''^  '•''  ''■^''y.  ho  itruck  the  British 

i//'     '''^  ~/  horsemen  a  decisive  blow,  and  drove  them  in 

confusion  before  him.     The  reserve,  under  H'Ar- 

'  W[LUAM  Wairinoton,  "the  Dtodem  Msrcellus,"  "the  award  orhii  countrr,"  nu  the  eldest  son  of 
Biily  Washington,  of  SialTord  couni^r,  Virginia,  where  be  wm  bom  on  ihc  S8ih  of  Febmaij,  1752.  He 
was  eJucated  far  the  Church,  but  the  peculiar  poiition  of  public  ofTain  led  him  into  the  political  ficlJ.  Ha 
rarlj  cspouaeil  Ihe  patriot  cause,  and  entered  the  army  under  Colonel  Hugh  (aftenrard  General)  Mercer  aa 
caplain.  He  was  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn,  Ixmg  Island,  distingulihed  himseirat  Trenton,  and  was  with 
hi*  beloved  general  when  he  fell  at  Princeton.  Ho  was  afterward  a  major  in  Colonel  Baylor's  coipa  of  ei*- 
nlry.and  was  with  that  officer  when  attacked  by  General  Grey,  at  Tappan,  in  ^  TT8.  Tlie  following  year,  be 
.  joined  the  anny  under  Lincoln  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  very  active  in  command  of  a  light  carpi  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Charleston.  He  became  otloched,  with  his  corps,  to  the  dtTision  of  Genend  Morgan,  aitd 
with  that  officer  fought  bravely  at  the  Conpens,  For  his  valor  on  that  occasion,  Congresa  presented  him 
with  a  silver  medal.     He  was  an  active  officer  in  Greene's  celebraled  retreat,  and  again  fought  bravely  at 


siiviB  MiDAL  Awiansn  to  WiiniBaieii.* 
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Retreat  of  the  Britbh.  Encounter  between  Washington  and  Tarleton.  Result  of  the  Battla 

thur,  were  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  main  forces  of  Tarleton,  to  present  a  rallying  point, 
and  the  whole  body  retreated  along  the  Mill-gap  road  to  the  place  near  Scruggs's,  delineatetl 
on  page  430,  then  covered  with  an  open  wood  like  the  ground  where  the  conflict  commenced. 
There  the  battle  ended,  and  the  pursuit  was  relinquished.  It  was  near  the  northern  border 
of  that  present  open  field  that  Washington  and  Tarleton  had  a  personal  conflict.  In  the 
eagerness  of  his  pursuit  of  that  ofRcer,  Washington  had  got  far  in  advance  of  his  squadron, 
when  Tarleton  and  two  of  his  aids,  at  the  head  of  the  troop  of  the  17  th  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, turned  upon  him.  An  ofHcer  on  Tarleton's  right  was  about  to  strike  the  impetuoat 
Washington  with  his  saber,  when  his  sergeant  came  up  and  disabled  the  assailant's  sword- 
arm.  An  officer  on  Tarleton's  left  was  about  to  strike  at  the  same  moment,  when  Wash- 
ington's little  bugler,  too  small  to  wield  a  sword,  wounded  the  assailant  with  a  pistol-ball. 
Tarleton,  who  was  in  the  center,  then  made  a  thrust  at  him,  which  Washington  parried, 
and  gave  his  enemy  a  wound  in  the  hand.^  Tarleton  wheeled,  and,  as  he  retreated,  dis- 
charged a  pistol,  by  which  Washington  was  wounded  in  the  knee.  During  that  night  and 
the  following  morning,  the  remnant  of  Tarleton's  force  reached  Hamilton's  Ford,  on  Broad 
River,  and  also  the  encampment  of  Cornwallis,  at  Turkey  Creek,  about  twenty-flve  miles 
from  the  Cowpens.      For  this  defeat,  Tarleton's  cotemporaries  censured  him  severely." 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  decisive  battle  was  about  seventy  men,  of  whom,  strange 
to  say,  only  twelve  were  killed.  The  British,  according  to  Cornwallis's  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  written  a  few  days  afterward,  lost  ten  officers  and  ninety  privates  killed,  and  twen- 
ty-three officers  and  five  hundred  privates  taken  prisoners.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Brit- 
ish infantry,  except  the  baggage  guard,  were  killed  or  taken.  The  two  pieces  of  artillery,' 
eight  hundred  muskets,  two  standards,  thirty-five  baggage  wagons,  and  one  hundred  dragoon 
horses,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Americans.*  To  the  honor  of  the  victors,  it  is  declared 
that,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  warfare  which  Tarleton  had  waged  had  exasperated  the 
Americans  to  the  last  degree,  not  one  of  the  British  was  killed  or  wounded,  or  even  insulted, 
after  they  had  surrendered. 

The  defeat  of  the  British  at  the  Cowpens  has  not  been  inaptly  compared  to  that  of  the 
Germans  of  Burgoyne^s  army  near  Bennington.  The  disaster,  in  both  cases,  dealt  a  severe 
blow  against  the  success  of  the  main  army.  The  battle  near  Bennington  paralyzed  the  en- 
ergies of  Burgoyne's  army*;  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens  equally  affected  the  power  of  Corn- 
wallis.     He  was  advancing  triumphantly  toward  the  heart  of  North  Carolina,  having  placed 


Guilford  Court  House.  He  behaved  gallantly  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  near  Camden,  and  at  the  battle  at  Eutaw 
Springs  he  cxhil)ited  signal  valor ;  but  his  horse  being  shot  under  him,  he  was  there  made  a  prisoner.  He 
remained  a  captive  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Having  become  attached  to  a  South  Carolina  lady  during  hit 
captivity,  he  married  her,  and  settled  in  Charleston.  He  represented  that  district  in  the  State  Legislatoie. 
His  talents  as  a  statesman  were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  govemaT. 
He  declined  the  honor,  chiefly  because  he  could  not  make  a  speech.  When  President  Adams  appointed 
General  Washington  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  he  chose  Colonel  Washington  to  be  one  of 
his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  Colonel  W^ashington  died  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1810.  He  was  tall 
in  person,  possessed  of  great  strength  and  activity,  and  in  society  was  taciturn  and  modest. 

^  It  is  related  that  this  wound  was  twice  tho  subject  for  the  sallies  of  wit  of  two  American  ladies,  wbo 
were  sisters,  daughters  of  Colonel  Montfort,  of  Halifax  county,  North  Carolina.  When  Cornwallis  and  his 
army  were  at  Halifax,  on  their  way  to  Virginia,  Tarleton  was  at  the  house  of  an  American.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Wilie  Jones  (one  of  these  sisters),  Tarleton  spoke  of  Colonel  Washington  as  an  illiterate  fel- 
low, hardly  able  to  write  his  name.  "  Ah !  colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "you  ought  to  know  better,  for  you^ 
bear  on  your  person  proof  that  ho  knows  very  well  how  to  make  his  mark!"  At  another  time,  Tarleton 
was  speaking  sarcastically  of  Washington,  in  the  presence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ashe.  *^  I  would  be  happy 
to  see  Colonel  Washington,"  ho  said,  with  a  sneer.  Mrs.  Ashe  instantly  replied,  "  If  you  had  looked  be- 
hind you,  Colonel  Tarleton,  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  you  would  have  enjoyed  that  pleasure."  Stung 
with  this  keen  wit,  Tarleton  placed  bis  hand  on  his  sword.  General  Leslie,  who  was  present,  remarked, 
*^  Say  what  you  please,  Mrs.  Ashe,  Colonel  Tarleton  knows  better  than  to  insult  a  lady  in  my  presenoe.'*— 
Mr.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  RevoltUion,  '  See  Stedman,  ii.,  324. 

'  These  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  first  taken  from  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga ;  then  retaken  by  the  British 
at  Camden ;  now  were  recovered  by  the  Americans,  and  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  CornwalHs  at 
Guilford.     They  were  of  the  kind  of  small  tield-pieces  called  "  grasshoppers." 

*  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Lee,  Johnson,  Tarleton,  Moultrie. 
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The  Heroet  of  the  Cowpent.  Departare  from  thet  Place.  Cherokee  Ford.  Indiana  in  the  Carolinaa. 

South  Carolina,  &8  he  thought,  in  submission  at  his  feet.  The  defeat  of  Ferguson  at  King't 
Mountain,  and  now  of  Tarleton,  his  favorite  partisan,  withered  his  hopes  of  Tory  organiza- 
tion and  co-operation.  His  last  hope  was  the  destruction  of  Greene's  army  by  his  own  su- 
perior force,  and  for  that  purpose  he  now  commenced  the  pursuit  which  we  have  considered 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  capture  of  Morgan  and  his  prisoners  being  his  first  object. 

The  victory  of  the  Cowpcns  gave  great  joy  to  the  Americans  throughout  the  confederacy. 
Congress  received  information  of  it  on  the  eighth  of  February, »  and  on  the  ninth  of 
March  that  body  voted  an  award  of  a  gold  medal  to  Morgan  ;  a  silver  medal  to  How- 
ard and  Washington  ;  a  sword  to  Colonel  Pickens ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  other  offi 
cers  and  men  engaged  in  the  battle.^ 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  I  left  the  Cowpens  to  return  to  a  house  of  entertainment 
upon  the  road  to  the  Cherokee  Ford,  seven  miles  distant ;  for  the  resident  there  could  not 
fmd  a  corner  for  me  in  his  dwelling,  nor  for  Charley  in  his  stable,  that  cold  night,  "  for  love 
nor  money,"  but  generously  proposed  that  I  should  send  him  a  copy  of  my  work  when  com- 
pleted, because  he  lived  upon  the  battle-ground  !  To  a  planter  on  horseback,  from  Spar- 
tanburg, who  overtook  me  upon  the  road,  I  am  indebted  for  kindness  in  pointing  out  the 
various  localities  of  interest  at  the  Cowpens ;  to  the  other  for  the  knowledge  that  a  small 
building  near  his  house  was  the  depository  of  a  field-piece  used  by  an  artillery  company  in 
the  vicinity,  when  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  battle. 

After  dark,  I  reached  the  house  of  Mrs.  Camp,  where  I  was  comfortably  lodged  for  the 
night ;  and  early  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  sons  on  horseback,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cherokee  Ford,  on  the  Broad  River,  ten  miles  distant.  The  road  was  very 
rough  most  of  the  way,  and  quite  hilly.  At  the  ford,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  is  a 
large  iron  manufactory.  The  ore  is  brought  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  smelted  there,^ 
and  wrought  into  hollow-ware,  nails,  spikes,  tacks,  &c.  Around  the  establishment  quite  a 
little  village  has  grown  up,  and  there,  as  at  Matson's  Ford  (Conshohocken),  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, where  hostile  parties  were  seen  during  the  Revolution,  and  all  around  was  a  wilderness, 
the  hum  of  busy  industry  is  heard,  and  the  smiles  of  cultivation  are  seen.  Here,  as  we  have 
observed  (page  4  2  7),  the  Americans,  who  gained  the  victory  at  King's  Mountain,  crossed 
this  stream  on  the  morning  of  the  battle. 

Before  crossing  the  Broad  River,  the  Eswatvpuddenah  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  let  us 
take  a  historical  survey  of  the  most  important  occurrences  westward  of  this  stream,  in  the 
beautiful  country  watered  by  the  Tyger,  the  Ennoree,  and  the  Saluda,  and  further  on  to  the 
noble  Savannah.  Standing  here  upon  the  western  selvage  of  civilization  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  where  the  aborigines  were  sole  masters  but  a  few  years  before,  let  us  glance, 
first,  at  the  record  of  events  which  ihark  their  conflicts  with  the  over-reaching  white  race, 
who  beat  them  back  beyond  the  mountains.* 

We  haVe  already  noticed,  on  page  356»the  efforts  of  the  Corees,  Tuscaroras,  and  other 
Indians  of  the  Neuse  and  Cape  Fear  region  to  expel  the  Europeans.b     This  conflict 
was  soon  succeeded  by  another,  more  serious  in  its  character.     For  a  while,  the  very 
existence  of  the  Southern  colony  was  menaced.     The  powerful  nation  of  the  Yamassces,  who 

*  JoumalM  of  Cangrtitf  vii.,  47. 

*  South  Carulina  was  occupied  by  twenty-eight  Indian  nations  when  the  Earopeans  first  made  a  perma* 
nent  settlement  upon  the  Ashley  River.  The  domain  of  these  tribes  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  mount- 
ains. The  Westos,  Stonos,  Coosaws,  and  Sewees  occupied  the  country  between  Charleston  and  the  £dis- 
to  Rivers.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Savannahs,  and  expelled  from  the  oountry.  The  Tamassees  anu 
Tlnspahs  held  the  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Royal.  The  Savannahs,  Serannahs,  Cussobos,  and 
Euchees  occupied  the  middle  country,  along  the  Isundigia,  or  Savannah  River.  The  Apalaohians  inhabit- 
ed the  head  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  Alatamaha,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  monntains  of  Apalachy, 
nnd  the  bay  of  Apalachicola.  The  Mnscoghees  or  Creeks  occupied  a  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Savannah  and  Broad  Rivers,  being  divided  by  the  latter  from  the  country  of  the  Cherokees.  The  Conga- 
reos,  Santees,  Waterces,  Saludas,  Catawbas,  Pcedees,  and  Winyaws  lived  along  the  rivers  which  bear  their 
respective  names.  The  Muscoghees  and  Catawbas  were  the  most  warlike  j  the  Cherokees  were  more  nu- 
merous than  cither,  but  more  peaceful.  These  various  nations,  when  Charleston  was  founded,  could  muster 
probably,  fi(\y  thousand  warriors. — See  Simms's  Hittory  of  South  Carolina^  page  67. 
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possessed  the  territory  around  Port  Royal,  where  the  French  Huguenots  first  attempted  tet- 
tlement,  had  long  evinced  their  friendship  for  the  Carolinians,  whose  first  settlement  was  iri 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  city  of  Charleston,  by  engaging  with  them  as  allies  in  their 
wars  against  the  Spaniards  and  some  Indian  tribes.  The  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  who 
were  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Carolinians,  finally  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Cherokees — 
"  the  mountaineers  of  aboriginal  America'" — the  Muscoghees,  Apalachians,  and  other  In- 
dian nations,  in  a  league  for  the  destruction  of  the  colony.  They  also  won  the  confideace 
of  the  Yamassees,  and  suddenly  that  powerful  tribe  appeared  in  arms  against  the  Carolinians. 
Already  the  Apalachian  tribes,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Georgia, 
instigated  by  the  Spaniards,  had  desolated  some  of  the  frontier  settlements. ••  Gov- 
ernor Moore,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Carolinians  and  friendly  Indians,  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Apalachian  settlements,  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Alataoia- 
haw  Rivers.  He  laid  their  villages  in  ashes,  devastated  their  plantations,  slew  about  eight 
hundred  people,  and,  with  a  large  number  of  captives,  marched  back  in  triumph  to  Charles- 
ton. This  invasion  broke  the  spirit  of  the  tribe,  and  made  the  power  of  the  Carolinians 
thoroughly  respected  among  their  neighbors. 

When  the  confederacy  of  the  tribes  of  the  upper  country  was  efiected,  and  the  Yamas- 
sees lifted  the  hatchet  against  the  white  people,^  Governor  Craven,  who  had  prompt- 
ly sent  aid  to  the  people  of  the  northen  provmces,  as  promptly  met  the  danger  at  his 
own  door.  So  secretly  had  the  confederation  been  formed,  and  their  plans  matured,  that 
the  first  blow  was  struck,  and  almost  a  hundred  people  were  slain,"  before  the  Carolinians 
were  aware  of  danger.  The  Yamassees,  the  Muscoghees  or  Creeks,  and  Apalachians,  ad- 
vanced along  the  southern  frontier,  spreading  desolation  in  their  track.  The  Cherokees,  the 
Catawbas,  and  the  Congarees  joined  them,  and  the  Corces,  and  some  of  the  Tuscaroras,  also 
went  out  upon  the  war-path.  Almost  a  thousand  warriors  issued  from  the  Neuse  region, 
while  those  of  the  southern  division  amounted  to  more  than  six  thousand.  Within  forty 
days,  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  St.  Mary's,  and  westward  to  the  Alabama, 
were  banded  together  for  the  destruction  of  the  colony  at  Ashley  River. 

Governor  Craven,  whose  character  was  the  reverse  of  his  name,  acted  with  the  utmost 
energy  when  the  confederation  and  its  purposes  were  made  known.  He  immediately  pro- 
claimed martial  law ;  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships  to  prevent  men  or  provisions  from  leav- 
ing the  colony,  and  seizing  arms  wherever  they  could  be  found,  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  faithful  negroes,  to  co-operate  with  the  white  people.  With  twelve  hundred  men,  white 
£tnd  black,  he  marched  to  confront  the  Indians,  now  approaching  with  the  knife,  hatchet, 
and  torch,  in  dreadful  activity.  In  the  first  encounters  of  his  advanced  parties  with  the 
enemy  the  Indians  were  victors,  but  Craven  finally  compelled  them  to  fail  back  to  their 
chief  camp  upon  the  Salk-hatchie,'  whither  the  governor  pursued  them.  Desperate  were 
the  conflicts  which  ensued,  and  for  a  while  the  victory  was  doubtful.  The  fate  of  the  whole 
colony  was  suspended  upon  the  result,  and  the  Carolinians  contended  with  all  the  energy 
of  men  fighting  for  life,  home,  and  family.  The  Indians  were  repulsed,  and,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  white  people  and  their  black  aids,  they  were  driven  across  the  Savannah  and 
sought  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  Spanish  fortress  at  St.  Augustine.  No  longer  useful 
to  them,  the  Spaniards  drove  their  savage  allies  into  the  wilderness,  and  fearing  to  return 
to  their  hunting-grounds  north  of  the  Savannah,  the  Indians  set  up  their  wigwams  among 
the  bverglades  of  Florida,  and  became,  it  is  believed,  the  ancestors  of  the  powerful  Seminoles 
of  our  day. 
e  1739.      When  the  division  of  the  Carolinas  occurrcd,c  and  the  southern  portion  became  a 

^  Bancroft,  iii.,  246. 

'  This  massacre  was  at  Pocotaligo,  an  old  Tillage  in  the  parish  of  Prince  William,  in  Beaafort  District. 
It  then  contained  about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  There  stood  Fort  Balfour,  which  was  captured,  during 
the  Revolution,  by  a  few  Americans  under  Colonel  Harden. 

'  This  is  the  name  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Combaheo  River,  which  empties  into  St.  Helena  Sound.  Tha 
place  of  the  encampment  was  near  Barnwell,  the  capital  of  Barnwell  District. 
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royal  province,  the  first  care  of  the  administration  was  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  neig^h- 
boring  tribes.  In  1730,  an  embassy  under  Sir  Alexander  Gumming,  visited  and  explored 
the  Cherokee  country,  three  hundred  miles  from  Charleston.  They  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression, secured  advantageous  treaties,  and  laid,  as  they  hoped,  the  foundation  of  a  perma- 
nent peace.  For  twenty  years  the  treaty  remained  unbroken.  In  1755,  the  Cherokees  re* 
newed  their  treaty  with  the  Carolinians,  and  at  the  same  time  made  cessions  to  them  of 
large  tracts  of  land.  Upon  this  ceded  territory,  stretching  along  the  Savannah  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  Glenn,  then  governor  of  South  Carolina,  built  forts,  and  named  them  respect- 
ively Prince  George,*  Moore,  and  Loudon.  The  first  was  upon  the  Savannah,  three  hund- 
red miles  from  Charleston ;  the  second  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  below ; 
and  the  latter  was  upon  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  River,  five  hundred  miles  from  Charles- 
ton. These  forts  were  garrisoned  by  troops  from  Great  Britain,  and,  promising  security, 
settlements  rapidly  extended  in  that  direction.  They  served  to  awe  the  Indian  nations, 
and  peace  might  have  been  always  secured,  had  the  white  people  exercised  ordinary  pru- 
dence. But  one  rash  act  scattered  the  power  of  •treaties  to  the  wind,  and  .lighted  the 
flames  of  war  along  the  Carolina  frontier. 

In  1759,  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Lyttleton  (afterward  Lord  Wescott), 
while  a  large  party  of  the  Cherokees,  who  had  been  assisting  the  English  against  the  French 
on  the  Ohio,  were  returning  home,  they  took  possession  of  some  horses  from  the  back  settlen 
of  Virginia.  The  white  people  pursued  them,  killed  a  number  of  warriors,  and  took  several 
captive.  This  violence  exasperated  the  Indians,  and  they  retaliated  by  scalping  every  white 
man  whom  they  met.  Parties  of  young  warriors  fell  upon  the  border  settlements  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  war  was  kindled  along  the  whole  frontier.  Lyttleton  called  the  Carolinians 
to  arms.  The  Cherokee  chiefs  were  alarmed,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Charleston  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  the  English.  Lasting  friendship  might  have  been  at  once  secured  had 
not  Lyttleton  indiscreetly  refused  to  listen.  He  collected  fourteen  hundred  men  upon  the 
Congaree,  conducted  the  Cherokee  delegation  thither,  under  guard,  and,  extorting  a  pledge 
of  peace  and  alliance,  he  returned  to  Charleston,  af\er  sending  to  Fort  George  twenty-two 
hostages,  whom  ho  had  demanded  for  the  delivery  of  the  warriors  who  had  desolated  the 
border  settlements.  The  Cherokees  were  very  indignant,  and  the  governor  had  scarcely 
reached  his  capital,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  fourteen  white  people  had  been  mur- 
dered within  a  mile  of  Fort  George.  Soon  the  Cherokees  surrounded  that  fortress,  led  on 
by  Occonastota,  a  chief  of  great  influence,  and  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  English.  Per- 
ceiving the  power  of  his  arms  to  be  vain,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  Withdrawing  his 
warriors,  he  spread  them  in  ambush,  and  while  conferring  with  the  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison and  two  other  officers,  whom  he  had  decoyed  to  the  margin  of  a  stream  by  expressions 
of  friendship,  he  gave  a  signal,  and  instantly  they  were  surrounded  by  armed  savages.  The 
commander  was  slain,  and  the  other  two  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners.  The  garrison 
proceeded  to  put  the  hostages  in  irons.  They  made  a  deadly  resistance,  and  were  all  slain. 
This  event  maddened  the  whole  Indian  nation,  and,  with  gleaming  hatchets,  they  swept 
along  the  Carolina  frontier  like  the  scythe  of  Death.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
butchered  without  mercy ;  and  the  war-belt  was  sent  to  the  Catawbas  and  other  tribes, 
inviting  them  to  confederate  for  the  extermination  of  the  English. 

About  this  time,  Charleston  was  severely  scourged  by  the  small-pox,  and  was  too  weak 
to  send  efficient  succor  to  the  frontiers.  Lyttleton  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica, 
and,  sailing  for  that  island  about  this  time,  was  succeeded  by  William  Bull,  a  native  Caro- 
linian. Bull  sent  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  for  aid,  and  those  states  furnished  seven 
troops  of  rangers  for  the  service.  These,  with  the  British  regulars  under  Colonel  Montgom- 
ery (af\erward  Earl  of  Eglinton),  sent  from  Canada  by  General  Amherst,  marched  into  the 

^  Fort  Prince  George  was  a  strong  work.  It  was  qnadrangular,  with  an  earthen  rampart  six  feet  high, 
upon  which  stockades  were  placed.  Around  it  was  a  ditch,  and  it  had  a  natural  glacis  on  two  sides  At 
each  angle  was  a  bastion,  on  which  four  small  cannons  were  mounted.  It  contained  barracks  for  a  hnnd^ 
red  men. 
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Indian  country.  Before  proceeding,  Montgomery  rendezvoused  at  Monk*a  Corner,^ 
'  ^  '  '  near  Charleston,  where  volunteers  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  Cherokees  were 
advised  of  these  preparations  for  invading  their  territory,  and  were  at  first  uneasy.  Their 
beautiful  domain  spread  out  between  the  Broad  and  Savannah  Rivers,  and  was  fenced  in 
by  rugged  mountains.  They  had  then  sixty-four  towns  and  villages,  and  upon  an  emer- 
gency could  call  six  thousand  warriors  to  the  field.  Reflecting  upon  this  force,  they  feU 
strong.  Montgomery,  with  only  two  thousand  men,  proceeded  against  the  Indians.  In  mv- 
eral  engagements  he  chastised  them  severely,  and  pressed  on  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Prince 
George,  then  closely  invested  by  the  red  warriors.  The  Indians  fled  at  his  approach  toward 
the  secure  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  and  morasses,  and  hither  Montgomery  pursued  them. 
The  wilderness  was  vast  and  fearful  over  which  ho  marched,  and  the  streams  to  be  forded 
were  often  deep  and  turbid.  The  enemy  Anally  made  a  stand  at  Etchoee,  the  nearest  town 
of  their  middle  settlements.  Within  five  miles  of  this  village  a  severe  battle  was  fought. 
The  Cherokees  fell  back  slowly  before  the  cold  bayonet ;  and  when  they  saw  the  English 
pressing  toward  the  town,  they  fled  thither  precipitately,  to  save  their  women  and  children. 
Montgomery,  feeling  unsafe  in  that  far  ofl'and  desolate  region,  returned  to  Fort  Prince  George, 
and  from  thence  toward  Charleston.  All  the  way  to  the  populous  settlements,  he  was  an- 
noyed by  the  Indians,  who  hung  upon  his  rear,  and  the  purpose  of  the  campaign  was  only 
half  accomplished.  Montgomery  and  his  regulars  soon  afterward  returned  to  New  York. 
While  this  retreat  was  in  progress,  the  distant  post  of  Fort  Loudon,  on  the  Tennessee, 
was  invested  by  the  Cherokees.  The  garrison  of  two  hundred  men  was  daily  melting  away 
by  famine.  The  Virginia  Rangers  attempted  its  relief,  but  without  success.  The  garrison 
finally  surrendered.  Safe  guidance  to  the  frontier  settlements,  with  ammunition  and  other 
baggage  was  promised  them  ;  but  they  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  on  their  way,  when 
their  guides  forsook  them,  and  another  body  of  Indians  fell  upon  and  massacred  twenty-six 
of  them.  A  few  escaped,  and  Stuart,  their  commander,  and  some  others,  remained  captives 
a  long  time. 

The  Cherokees  were  now  willing  to  treat  for  peace,  but  the  French  had  sent  emissaries 
among  them,  who  kept  their  fears  and  animosities  constantly  excited.  Soon  the  war  was 
renewed  with  all  its  former  violence,  while  Carolina  was  left  almost  wholly  to  her  own  re- 
sources. She  raised  a  provincial  regiment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  gave  the  command 
to  Colonel  Middlcton,  a  bravo  and  accomplished  officer.  Among  his  subordinates  were 
Henry  Laurens,  Francis  Marion,  William  Moultrie,  Isaac  linger,  and  Andrew  Pickens,  all 
of  whom  were  very  distinguished  patriots  during  the  Revolution.  This  was  their  first  mil- 
itary school,  and  the  lessons  they  were  there  taught  were  very  useful  in  a  subsequent  hoar 
of  need.  When  this  little  band  was  ready  to  march  into  the  Cherokee  country.  Colonel 
James  Grant,  with  the  regiments  formerly  commanded  by  Montgomery,  landed  at  Charlea- 
ton.b  The  united  forces  of  Grant  and  Middleton,  with  some  of  the  Chickasaw 
and  Catawba  Indians  as  allies,  in  all  twenty-six  hundred  men,  reached  Fort 
c  Jane  7.  Prince  George  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May.  Nine  days  afterward^:  they  advanced 
toward  Etchoee,  where,  upon  the  ground  where  Montgomery  fought  them,  a  large  body  of 
Cherokees  were  gathered.  Well  skilled  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  now  well  supplied  by 
the  French,  they  presented  a  formidable  front.  They  also  had  the  advantage  of  superior 
position,  and  the  battle  which  ensued  was  severe  and  bloody.  For  three  hours  the  conflict 
raged  in  that  deep  wilderness  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  deadly  bayonet,  in  the  hands  of  des- 
perate men,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indians,  that  they  gave  way.  Inch  by  inch  they 
Jell  back,  until  finally,  completely  overpowered,  they  fled,  hotly  pursued  by  their  conquerors. 
How  many  were  slain  is  not  known  ;  the  English  lost  nearly  sixty  men.  Like  Sullivan 
ill  the  Seneca  country,  Grant  followed  up  his  victory  with  the  torch.  Etchoee  was  laid  in 
ashes ;  the  cornfields  and  granaries  were  destroyed,  and  the  wretched  people  were  driven  to 
the  barren  mountains.*  So  terrible  was  the  punishment,  that  the  name  of  Grant  was  to 
them  a  synonym  for  devastation, 

*  Marion,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Wcems,  mentioned  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  com,  then  ia  full  ear, 
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Treatj  of  Peace  and  Friendship.  Inflaence  of  Royal  EmiMariea.  Indian  Hoatflldea  renewed.  John  Staart 

By  this  victory,  the  spirit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  broken,  and  the  French,  whose 
machinations  had  urged  them  to  continued  hostilities,  were  hated  and  despised  by  them. 
Through  the  venerable  sachem,  Attakullakulla,  who  had  remained  a  friend  of  the  white 
people,  the  chiefs  of  the  Nation  humbly  sued  for  peace.  **  The  Great  Spirit,"  said  the  old 
man,  **  is  the  father  of  the  white  man  and  the  Indian  ;  as  we  all  live  in  one  land,  let  us 
all  live  as  one  people."  His  words  of  counsel  were  heeded  ;  a  treaty  of  amity  was  con- 
cluded, and  a  bloody  war  was  ended.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  the  English  and 
French,  was  concluded  in  17G3,  and,  etcept  the  feeble  Spaniards  on  the  South,  the  Chero- 
kecs  had  no  enemies  of  the  English  thereafter  to  excite  them  to  war. 

From  1761,  until  the  war  o(the  E^evolution  commenced,  the  Indians  upon  the  Carolina 
and  Georgia  frontiers  were  generally  quiet  and  peaceful.  Pursuant  to  tho  secret  instructions 
which  the  royal  governors  received  from  the  British  ministry,  to  band  the  Indians  against 
the  colonists,  Tory  emissaries  went  up  from  the  sea-board  and  excited  the  Cherokees  and 
their  neighbors  to  go  upon  the  war-path.  Among  the  most  active  and  influential  of  these 
emissaries  of  the  crown  was  John  Stuart,  a  Scotchman,  and  at  that  time  his  majesty's  Indian 
agent  fur  the  Southern  colonies.^  Stuart  arranged  a  plan  with  Wright,  Campbell,  Martin, 
Dun  more,  and  other  royal  governors,  to  land  a  British  army  at  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida, 
*  which,  uniting  with  the  Indians  and  Tories,  might  invade  the  state  at  an  interior  point, 
while  a  fleet  should  blockade  its  harbors,  and  land  an  invading  army  on  the  sea-board. 
This  plan  was  discovered  by  the  Carolinians,  but  not  in  time  entirely  to  defeat  it ;  for,  when 
Parker  and  Clinton  made  their  attack  upon  Charleston,^  the  Cherokees  commenced  «  j^q,,  m 
a  series  of  massacres  upon  the  western  frontiers  of  tho  province.  Already  a  few  ^t^g. 
stockade  forts  had  been  erected  in  that  section,  and  to  these  the  terrified  borderers  fled  for 
safety.  Colonel  Williamson,  of  the  district  of  Ninety-Six,  who  was  charged  with  the  defense 
of  the  upper  country,  raised  about  five  hundred  true  men,  and  in  his  first  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  in  which  he  took  some  prisoners,  discovered  thirteen  white  men,  Tories,  disguised 
as  savages,  and  wielding  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  The  indignation  excited 
against  these  men  extended  to  their  class,  and  this  discovery  was  the  beginning  of  those 
bloody  scenes  between  bands  of  Whigs  and  Tories  which  characterized  many  districts  of 
South  Carolina.  The  domestic  feuds  which  ensued  were  pregnant  with  horrid  results ;  the 
ferocity  of  the  tiger  usurped  the  blessed  image  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  made  them 
brutes,  with  fearful  power  to  be  brutal. 

When  intelligence  of  the  affair  at  Charleston  reached  the  interior,  the  patriots  were  en- 
couraged, and  Williamson  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
and  daily  augmenting.  With  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  horsemen,  he  proceeded  to  at- 
tack an  Indian  and  Tory  force  at  Oconoree  Creek.  He  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  himself 
and  companions  narrowly  escaped  destruction.     His  horse  was  shot  under  him  ;  his  squad- 

and  said,  '^I  saw  every  where  aroand  tho  footsteps  of  the  little  Indian  children,  where  they  bad  lately  play- 
ed under  tho  shelter  of  the  nistling  eorn.  No  doubt  they  had  often  looked  up  with  joy  to  the  swelling 
shocks,  and  gladdened  when  they  thought  of  their  abundant  cakes  for  the  coming  winter.  When  we  arp 
gone,  thouglit  I,  they  will  return,  and,  peeping  through  the  weeds  with  tearful  eyes,  will  mark  the  ghastly 
ruin  poured  over  their  homes,  and  the  happy  fields  where  they  had  so  often  played.  *  Who  did  this?'  they 
will  ask  their  mothers.     ^  The  white  people ;  the  Christians  did  it  1'  will  be  the  reply." 

*  John  Stuart  came  to  America  with  Oglethorpe,  probably  with  the  Highlanders  under  M^ntosh,  the 
father  of  General  Lachlin  M'Intosh,  of  the  Revolution,  who  settled  upon  the  Alatamahaw,  and  called  the 
place  Now  Inverness.  The  Indians  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  dress  and  character  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  to  this  circumstance  Is  attributed  Stuart's  influence  among  them.  Stuart  went  to  Charleston ;  became 
Indian  agent;  married  Miss  Fenwick,  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  tho  province,  and  finalSy 
l>ecame  one  of  the  king's  council.  He  lived  in  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Wadd  and  Orange  Street*. 
.  Charleston,  now  (1851)  owned  by  William  Carson,  Esq.  He  had  commanded  a  corps  on  Cumberland  Isl- 
and, who  gallantly  repulsed  the  Spaniards  in  1745,  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  his  popularity  which 
led  up  to  the  civil  station  that  he  held  in  council.  He  chose  the  royal  side  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  to  him  was  attributed  all  of  the  difBculties  with  the  Indians  upon  the  frontier  during  the  first  year  of 
that  struggle.  Alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  he  fled  to  St.  Augustine.  His  estate  was  confiscated.  He 
died  in  England.  His  son,  Sir  John  Stuart,  became  a  distinguished  general  in  the  British  army. — See 
Johnson's  Traditiom  of  the  Revolution^  page  107. 
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ron  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  and  but  for  the  skill  and  coolness  of  Colonel  Hammond  in 
rallying  them,  they  would  have  been  routed,  and  many  slain.  They  were  victorious,  and 
shortly  after  this  event,  Williamson  marched,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  lay  waste  the 
Cherokee  country.  Again  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  in  a  narrow  defile  among  the  rugged 
mountains,  near  the  present  town  of  Franklin.  From  the  rocky  heights,  and  from  behind 
the  huge  trees  of  the  forest,  twelve  hundred  warriors,  with  some  Tories,  poured  a  destructive 
fire  upon  the  Whigs.  But  again  the  Indians  were  repulsed,  and  Williamson  pressed  for- 
ward cautiously  but  efficiently  in  the  work  of  conqnest  and  desolation.  The  valleys  were 
smiling  with  crops  of  corn,  and  numerous  villages  dotted  the  water-courses.  Towns  were 
laid  in  ashes ;  the  standing  corn  was  trampled  down  and  destroyed ;  and  over  all  the  In- 
dian settlements  eastward  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  the  broom  of  desolation  swept  with 
terrible  eiiect.  The  destruction  of  food  invited  famine  to  a  revel,  and,  to  avoid  starvation, 
five  hundred  warriors  crossed  the  Savannah  and  fled  to  the  Loyalists  in  Florida. 

In  the  mean  while.  General  Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  with  a  force  fully  equal  to 
Williamson's,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Swannanoa  Gap,  and  proceeded  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  laying  waste  the  Indian  country  on  the  line  of  his  march.  There  he 
joined  Williamson  on  the  fourteenth  of  September.  The  work  of  destruction  being  com- 
pleted, Rutherford  returned  to  Salisbury  in  October,  where  he  disbanded  his  troops.  The 
conquest  was  consummate.  The  Cherokees  sued  for  peace,  but  they  had  no  AttakullakuUa 
to  intercede  for  them,  for  he  had  gone  down  into  silence.  They  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  most  abject  humiliation,  and  to  cede  to  South  Carolina  all  their  lands  beyond  the  mount- 
ains of  Unacaya,  now  comprised  within  the  fertile  districts  of  Greenville,  Anderson,  and 
Pickens,  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Savannah,  the  Saluda,  and  the  Ennoree.' 

Only  once  again  did  the  Cherokees  lifl  the  hatchet,  during  the  war.  In  1781,  British 
emissaries  induced  them  to  go  upon  the  war-path.  With  a  large  number  of  disguised 
white  men,  they  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  in  Ninety-Six,  massacred  some  families,  and  burned 
their  houses.  General  Pickens,  with  a  party  of  militia,  penetrated  the  Cherokee  country, 
and  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days  he  burned  thirteen  of  their  villages,  killed  more  than  forty 
of  the  Indians,  and  took  nearly  seventy  of  them  prisoners.  They  sued  for  peace,  promised 
never  to  listen  to  the  British  again,  and  from  that  time  they  remained  quiet.' 

The  spirit  of  the  North  Carolina  Regulators  was  infused  into  the  back  settlers  of  South 
Carolina,  beyond  the  Broad  River,  and  about  1769,  the  leading  men  of  that  region  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  To  suppress  their  rising  power  and  importance,  the  governor 
employed  a  man  of  low  habits,  but  of  haughty  demeanor,  named  Scovill,  to  go  thither  and 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  province.  He  gave  him  the  commission  of  colonel,  and,  with  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  a  narrow  mind,  he  used  rigorous  measures,  instead  of  evincing  forbearanoe  and 
a  spirit  of  conciliation.  The  suflerings  which  they  endured  made  them  reprobate  all  govern- 
ment, and  when  asked  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Congress,  they  refused,  on  the  ground  that  all 
congresses  or  instruments  of  government  are  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  These  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Tory  ascendency  in  that  section  of  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  ;  and 
before  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  became  distinctive  appellations,  the  name  of  Scovill- 
ites  was  applied  to  those  who  opposed  the  Republicans.  There  were  also  many  Dutch  set- 
tlers between  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  who  had  received  bounty  lands  from  the  king. 

^  Moultrie,  Ramsay,  Simms,  Johnson. 

^  A  greater  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  now  in  existence,  oecapy  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  remnant  of  them  remain  in  North  Carolina,  at  a  place  called  Qualla  Town,  in  Haywood  county.  They 
were  allowed  to  remain  when  the  general  emigration  of  their  nation  took  place.  They  have  a  tract  of 
seventy-two  thousand  acres  of  land.  Almost  every  adult  can  read  in  the  Cherokee  language,  and  most  of 
them  understand  English.  They  manufacture  all  their  necessaries ;  have  courts,  lawyers,  and  judges  of  their 
own,  and  have  all  the  political  rights  of  free  citizens  of  the  state.  They  are  sober,  industrioos,  and  relig- 
ious. Their  present  business  chief  (1851)  is  William  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  senator  from  that  district  (50th). 
The  Qualla  Town  Cherokees  exhibit  some  remarkable  cases  of  longevity.  In  1850,  Messrs.  Mitchell  and 
Smoot,  while  on  an  ofTicial  visit  there,  saw  Kalotteh,  who  was  then  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean  old. 
His  wife  ''  went  out  like  a  candle,"  as  Kalostek  said,  the  year  before,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twentj. 
five  years.     It  is  said  that  people  one  hundred  years  old  are  not  uncommon  there. 
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The  Weatern  Settleri.  Growth  of  Party  Spirit  The  Cunninghamt.  Seizure  of  Powder. 

Government  emissaries  persuaded  these  settlers  to  believe  that  an  espousal  of  the  rebel  cause 
would  be  the  sure  precursor  of  the  loss  of  their  Ian  Is.  These  augmented  the  loyal  popula- 
tion when  the  inhabitants  were  called  upon  to  make  a  political  decision.  Still  another 
class,  the  Scotch-Irish  Protestants,  had  experienced  the  bounty  of  the  king,  and  these,  with 
a  feeling  of  gratitude,  adhered  to  the  royal  government.  Over  all  these,  Lord  William 
Campbell,  the  royal  governor  when  the  war  broke  out,  had  unbounded  influence,  and  prob- 
ably in  not  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  loyalty  more  rampant  and  uncompromising  than 
in  South  Carolina.  Many,  whose  feelings  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  opposers  of  royal 
rule,  were  urged  by  self-interest  to  remain  quiet ;  for  they  felt  secure  in  person  and  property 
under  present  circumstances,  and  feared  the  result  of  commotion.  Thus  active  and  passive 
loyalty  sat  like  an  incubus  upon  the  real  patriotism  of  South  Carolina;  and  yet,  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  state,  the  Tories  were  outnumbered  by  the  Whigs,  except  in  the  section  we  are 
now  considering,  between  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers.  The  inhabitants  there  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  furnish  men  and  arms  for  the  army  of  Congress,  nor  to  sign  the  American 
Association. 

Early  in  1776,  William  Henry  Drayton,'  Colonel  William  Thomson,  Colonel  Joseph 
Kershaw,  and  Reverend  William  Tennent,  were  sent  by  the  Council  of  Safety  at  Charleston 
into  that  district,  to  explain  to  the  people  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  Emissaries  of  govern- 
ment counteracted  their  influence  by  persuading  the  people  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
board desired  to  get  their  tea  free  of  duty,  while  those  in  the  interior  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  high  rate  for  salt,  osnaburgs,  and  other  imported  necessaries.  The  baneful  seeds  of 
suspicion  and  mutual  distrust  were  sown  broad-cast  among  the  settlers.  The  men  of  each 
party  banded  together  in  fear  of  the  violence  of  the  other,  and  soon  opposing  camps  were 
ibrmed.  Moderate  men  endeavored  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  a  conference  of  their  respect- 
ive leaders  was  finally  efl«cted.  A  treaty  of  mutual  forbearance  was  agreed  to,  and  for  a 
while  agitation  almost  ceased.  But  restless  spirits  were  busy.  Among  these,  Robert  and 
Patrick  Cunningham,'  Tory  leaders,  were  the  most  active,  and  they  soon  disturbed  the  re- 
pose of  party  suspicion  and  animosity.  By  their  machinations,  it  was  aroused  to  wakeful- 
ness. The  Whigs,  fearful  of  Robert  Cunningham's  influence,  seized  and  conveyed  him  to 
Charleston,  where  he  was  imprisoned.  His  brother  Patrick  raised  a  force  to  attempt  a 
rescue. 

At  about  this  time,  a  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  on  its  way  as  a  present  to  the  Cheio- 
kees,  was  seized  by  these  Loyalists.  This  excited  the  already  vigorous  efibrts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  to  more  efficient  measures.  Colonel  Williamson  (the  same  officer  who  chas- 
tised the  Cherokees),  with  a  party  of  patriots,  was  sent  to  regain  the  powder.  They  seized 
Patrick  Cunningham,  the  leader,  when  the  Tories  gathered  in  strength,  and  drove  Will- 
iamson into  a  stockade  fort  at  Ninety-Six.  AHev  remaining  there  some  days,  an  agreement 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  concluded,  and  both  parties  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

*  Mr.  Drayton  was,  at  this  time,  qnite  a  yoang  man,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Governor  Bull.  When  Republican  principles  began  to  work  up  to  the 
Kurface,  and  become  visible  at  the  South,  in  1771,  his  pen  was  employed  on  the  side  of  government,  in  op- 
|M>sition  to  ChrlBtopher  Gadsden  and  others.  These  essays  brought  him  into  notice.  He  was  introduced 
at  court,  and  was  appointed  one  of  Governor  Bull's  council.  As  the  Revolution  advanced  to  a  crisis,  Dray- 
ton saw  the  injustice  of  Great  Britain,  and  espoused  the  Republican  cause.  He  became  a  favorite  of  the 
people,  and,  while  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress,  he  died  in  their  service  in  1779. 

'  Robert  Cunningham  vras  an  Irish  settler  in  the  District  of  Ninety-Six,  now  Abbeville,  where  he  was 
commissioned  a  judge  in  1770.  After  his  release,  in  1776,  he  removed  to  Charleston.  In  1780,  he  was 
appointed  a  brigadier  general  to  command  the  Loyalists  of  that  province.  His  estate  was  confiscated  in 
1782,  and  not  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  province  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went  to  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  where  he  died  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  The  British  government  indemnified 
him  for  his  losses,  and  gave  him  a  pension.  His  brother  Patrick  was  deputy  surveyor  of  the  colony  in 
1769.  He  received  the  commission  of  colonel,  under  Robert,  in  1780.  His  property,  also,  was  confis- 
cated in  1782,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Florida.  The  South  Carolina  Legislature  afterward 
treated  him  leniently,  and  restored  a  part  of  his  property.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislatwo 
by  his  Tory  friends.     He  died  in  1794. 
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The  treaty  at  Ninety- Six  was  soon  violated  by  the  Tories,  when  the  Provincial  Congre 
resolving  no  longer  to  rely  upon  words,  sent  a  large  body  of  militia  and  newly-raised  regulars, 
under  Colonels  Richardson'  and  Thomson,'  to  apprehend  the  leaders  of  the  party  which 
seized  the  powder,  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  to  suppress  the  present  and  future 
insurrections."  They  were  joined  by  seven  hundred  militia  from  North  Carolina,  under 
Colonels  Thomas  Polk  and  Griffith  Rutherford,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  regulars,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  James  Martin.  This  was  a  wise  step.  It  gave  the  Tories  an  exalted 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  friends  of  government,  and  entirely  destroyed  their  organization. 
Colonel  Richardson  used  his  discretionary  powers  with  mildness.  The  most  obstinate  lead- 
ers were  seized  and  carried  to  Charleston.  Quiet  was  restored,  and  the  Loyalists  made  no 
demonstration  of  moment  until  after  the  reduction  of  Savannah,  when  a  considerable  party 
arose  in  favor  of  the  royal  government,  having  for  their  leader  Colonel  Boyd,  who  had  been 
secretly  employed  by  the  British  government  to  bead  the  Tories.  These  were  routed  and 
dispersed  at  Kettle  Creek,  while  on  their  way  to  the  British  posts  in  Georgia.  This  event 
will  be  noticed  in  detail  hereafter.  From  that  time  until  the  British  took  possession  of 
Charleston,  in  1780,  the  Tories  remained  rather  quiet  upon  their  plantations.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  1780,  Colonel  Williams  (who  was  killed  at  King's  Mountain  a  few 
weeks  afterward),  with  Colonels  Shelby  and  Clarke,  attacked  quite  a  large  body  of  British 
under  Colonel  Innis  and  Major  Fraser,  near  Musgrovc's  Mill,  upon  the  Ennoree  River,  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  Laurens's  District.  Many  Tories  were  collected  there,  and  were 
joined  on  the  seventeenth  by  Innis  and  Fraser.  The  whole  force  was  about  three  hundred 
strong,  and  were  encamped  upon  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  they  commanded  a  bad, 
rocky  ford.  The  Americans,  whose  force  was  much  less,  took  post  upon  the  north  side, 
upon  a  small  creek  which  empties  into  the  Ennoree  just  below  the  Spartanburg  line,  aboat 
two  miles  above  Musgrove's  Mill.  It  was  agreed  that  Williams  should  have  the  chief 
command.  He  drew  up  his  little  army  in  ambush,  in  a  semicircle  within  a  wood,  and  then 
[iroceeded  to  entice  his  enemy  across  the  river.  For  this  purpose  he  took  a  few  picked  men, 
appeared  at  the  ford,  and  fired  upon  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  w^as  successful.  Innis 
immediately  crossed  the  ford  to  dislodge  the  "rebels.''  Williams  and  his  party  retreated, 
hotly  pursued  by  Innis  until  within  the  area  of  the  patriot  ambuscade,  when  a  single  shot 
by  Colonel  Shelby  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  With  a  loud  shout,  the  concealed  Americans 
arose,  and  within  two  minutes  the  Tories  were  completely  surrounded.  Colonel  Innis  was 
slightly  wounded,  but  with  the  larger  part  of  his  regulars  he  escaped.  Major  Fraser  was 
killed,  with  eighty-five  others.      Colonel  Clary,  the  commander  of  the  militia,  escaped,  but 

^  Richard  Richardson  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  ho  was  employed  as  a  land-surveyor  at  the  time 
when  Washington  was  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  He  afterward  settled  in  old  Craven  county,  in  South 
Carolina ;  and  during  the  Indian  border  wars,  he  commanded  a  regiment.  As  a  representative  in  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  Colonel  Richardson  assisted  in  forming  the  first  Republican  Consti- 
tution for  that  state.  He  was  with  General  Lincoln  in  his  Southern  campaigns,  and  with  that  officer  be- 
came a  prisoner  at  Charleston,  at  which  time  he  was  a  brigadier.  With  others,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, from  whence  he  returned  in  September  with  a  broken  constitution,  and  soon  died  at  his  residence,  near 
Salisbury,  in  Sumter  District,  at  the  a^e  of  about  seventy-six  years.  Soon  after  his  death,  Tarleton  ooon- 
picd  his  house,  and,  believing  the  family  plate  was  buried  with  him,  had  his  body  disinterred.  When  be 
was  about  leaving,  that  cruel  man  applied  the  torch  to  the  house  with  his  own  hand,  avowing  his  determ- 
ination to  make  it  the  ^^  funeral  pile  of  the  widow  and  her  three  young  rebeU^  His  son,  James  B.,  was  aft- 
erward governor  of  South  Carolina. — See  Johnson^s  Tradition*^  ^c.^  P*go  158. 

*  William  Thomson  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  relative  of  Charles  Thomson,  the  secretary  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1727,  and,  while  a  child,  was  taken  to  Orange- 
burg District,  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  patriot,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  3d  regiment,  called 
the  Rangers.  With  his  regiment,  he  fought  in  the  battle  on  Sullivan's  Island  in  1776.  He  was  with  Geo 
ernl  Howe  in  Georgia,  and  served  under  the  command  of  D'Estaing  at  Savannah.  He  behaved  gallantly 
and  suffered  much  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  At  its  close,  he  returned  to  his  estate  at  Belleville 
near  Fort  Motte,  mentioned  on  page  687,  with  shattered  health  and  fortune.  There  he  continued  in  thf 
pursuit  of  an  indigo  planter,  which  he  began  before  the  war,  until  1796,  when  declining  health  induced  him 
to  go  to  medicinal  springs  in  Virginia.  He  died  there  on  the  twenty-second  of  November  of  that  year, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 

•'  Instructions  of  the  Provincial  Congress  to  Colonel  Richardson. 
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most  of  hi*  men  were  made  priionera.  The  AmeTicsDS  lott  Tout  men  killed  and  elerea 
wounded.  After  this  victory,  Williami,  with  the  priBonen,  eacainped  at  the  Cedar  Sptiog, 
in  Spartanburg  District,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Charlotte.  Willianu  and  Clarke 
returned  to  the  western  froDtier,  and  the  prisoners,  under  Major  Hammond,  marched  to  Hills- 
borough. 

General  Sumter,'  af^er  his  defeat  at  the  month  of  the  Fishing  Creek,  on  the  Catawba, 
in  August,  1780.>  collected  a  small 
volunteer  force  at  Sugar  Creek.  Al- 
though, when  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden 
was  eflected,  lliere  was  no  regular  army  in  tho 
field  in  South  Carolina  for  three  months, , Sumter 
with  his  volunteers,  maintained  a  warfare,  and 
kept  up  the  spirit  of  liberty  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Broad  River  and  vicinity  for  a  long  time, 
lie  crossed  that  stream,  and  by  rapid  marches 
ranged  the  country  watered  by  the  Eiinorce  and 
Tyger  Kivers,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Broad 
Ilis  men  were  all  mounted.  They  would  strike 
a  blow  in  one  place  to-day ;  to-morrow,  their 
power  would  be  felt  far  distant.  Marion  was  en- 
gaged, at  the  same  time,  in  similar  service  in  the 
lower  country  ;  while  Clarke  and  Twiggs  of 
Georgia,  and  Williams,  Fickens,  and  others  of 
Ninety-Six,  were  equally  active.  The  utmost 
vigilance  of  Cornwallis,  then  at  Winns borough, 
^      — ■j^"^  /  was  necessary  lo  maintain  a  communication  be- 

^^yg/ft^^^'^^'-^  tween  his  various  posts.  While  Tarleton  wiks 
engaged  in  endeavors  to  find,  fight,  and  subdue 
Marion,  the  "  Swamp  Fax,"  then  fnaking  his  valor  felt  on  and  near  the  hank*  of  the  Santee, 
Cornwallis  perceived  the  operations  of  Sumter  with  alarm.  He  surmised  (what  was  really 
the  fact)  that  Sumter  designed  lo  attack  his  fort  at  Ninety-Six  ;  he  accordingly  detached  Ma- 
jor Wemyes,  a  bold  and  active  officer,  to  surprise  the  partisan,  then  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bioad  River,  at  Fish  Dam  Ford,  in  Chester  District,  fifty-three  miles  from  Camden.  Wcmyss, 
with  a  considerable  force  of  well-mounted  men,  reached  the  vicinity  on  the  evening  of  ^ 
the  1 1th  of  November.^  Fearing  Sumter  might  bo  apprised  of  his  proiimity  before 
morning,  and  cross  the  river,  Wemyss  resolved  to  attack  him  at  midnight,  and  iinmediately 
formed  his  corps  for  battle.  At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  rushed  upon  Sumter's 
Qoinp.  That  vigilant  officer  was  prepared  to  receive  him.  Colonel  Taylor,  who  commanded 
Sumter's  advanced  guard,  had  taken  particular  precautions.  The  horses  were  all  saddled 
4Qd  bridle^,  ready  to  retreat  or  pursue,  as  ciroumstancea  might  require.  This  preparation 
utonished  the  British,  for  they  believed  their  approach  was  unknown.     As  soon  as  they  were 

'  Thomas  Sumier  was  one  of  the  South  Carolina  patriots  earlieat  in  the  field.  Of  his  early  life  aad  h^ 
its  very  litlle  ia  known.  In  March,  1TT6,  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  riflemen.  After  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  in  17S0,  when  a  parliasn  narfare  was  carrieJ  on  in  ibe  Carolinas,  Sumter  be^n  lo  dis- 
play those  powers  which  made  him  so  renuwned.  Governor  Rutlcd(;e,  perceiving;  bis  merits,  promoted  him 
la  brigadier  ofinililia.  His  batlles  at  Rocky  Mount  and  Hanging  Rock  gave  him  great  eolat.  He  was 
defeated  by  Tarleton  at  Fishing  Creeic,  on  the  Catawba,  just  after  the  unfartunale  battle  near  Camden. 
With  a  few  turvirors,  and  other  volunteer*,  he  croaied  the  Broad  River,  ranged  the  districts  upon  its  west- 
ern hanka,  and  on  the  eighth  of  November,  1780,  defeated  Colonel  Wemjss,  who  had  attacked  his  camp. 
He  allerward  defealed  Tarleton  al  BIsckstocks.  Sorater  was  wounded,  but  was  able  to  take  the  field  early 
in  February,  1781.  While  Greene  was  relrcnling  before  Cornwallis,  Samler,  with  Marion,  was  humbling 
British  garrisons  in  the  lower  country.  He  continued  in  active  service  during  the  whole  campaign  of  1781. 
Ill  health  caused  him  to  leave  the  army  before  the  close  of  the  war.  Ha  ser^'ed  a  long  time  in  the  Con- 
gress cl  the  United  Stales  He  died  a:  his  residence  al  Slaieiiburg,  near  Bradford  Springs,  in  Samter  Dis- 
iriet,  on  (he  first  of  Jotw,  1 S32,  at  iIm  remarkable  age  of  nioeiy-eight  years. 
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within  rifle  shot,  Sumter  gave  a  signal ;  a  deadly  volley  ensued,  and  twenty-three  of  the 
enemy  were  laid  dead  upon  the  field.  The  British  recoiled,  hut  rallying  in  a  moment,  they 
renewed  the  attack.  A  hot  skirmish  ensued,  when  the  British  gave  way  and  retreated 
precipitately,  leaving  their  commander  (who  was  wounded  at  the  first  attack),  with  many 
slain  and  wounded  comrades,  upon  the  field.  Major  Wemyss  was  found  the  next  morning, 
bleeding  profusely.  The  blood  was  stanched,  and,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  guilty  of 
various  cruelties  toward  the  Whigs,  and  in  his  pocket  was  a  list  of  houses  he  had  burned, 
Sumter  treated  him  kindly,  and  allowed  him  to  go  to  Charleston  on  parole. 

Sumter  now  prepared  to  cross  the  Broad  River,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  design 
upon  Ninety-Six.  lie  had  agreed  with  Colonels  Clarke,  Twiggs,  and  others,  from  Georgia, 
to  join  them  on  the  west  side  of  the  Broad  River,  and  proceed  to  invest  that  post.  For  the 
purpose  of  covering  this  expedition,  and  deceiving  the  British,  he  first  approached  and  men- 
aced Camden,  and  then  wheeling,  by  forced  marches  he  crossed  the  Broad  River  and  joined 
Clarke  and  his  associates  between  the  Tyger  and  Ennoree.  Sumter  took  the  command  of 
the  whole,  and  had  crossed  the  Ennoree,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  Tarleton.  Cornwal- 
lis,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Ninety-Six,  had  recalled  that  officer  from  the  expedition  against 
Marion,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  immediately  in  pursuit  of  Sumter.  With  his  usual 
celerity,  Tarleton  soon  crossed  the  Broad  River,  and,  pushing  up  the  southern  side  of  the 
Ennoree,  attempted  to  gain  Sumter's  rear.  A  deserter  from  the  British  infantry  informed 
that  officer  of  the  approach  and  design  of  Tarleton,  and  he  immediately  ordered  a  retreat. 
Backward  they  turned,  but  so  near  was  the  enemy,  that,  while  crossing  the  Ennoree,  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Americans  were  handled  roughly  by  Tarleton's  van.  They  escaped, 
however,  with  a  trifling  loss.  Sumter  continued  his  retreat  until  he  reached  the  plantation 
of  Blackstocks,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Tyger  River  (in  the  extreme  western  part  of 
Union  District),  still  closely  pursued  by  Tarleton.  That  place  appeared  favorable  for  a 
small  force  to  do  battle,  and  Sumter  resolved  there  to  face  his  pursuers,  maintain  his  ground 
during  the  day,  if  possible,  and,  if  compelled  to  retreat,  to  cross  the  river  at  night.  Tarleton 
>  Nov  20     ^^^  ^^^  approach  as  early  as  was  apprehended,  and  it  was  near  the  close  of  the 

1780.  afternoon,!^  when,  with  about  four  hundred  of^  his  command,  he  appeared  near 
BLickstocks's.  He  was  in  such  haste  to  overtake  Sumter  before  he  should  cross  the  Tyger, 
that  he  pressed  forward  without  waiting  for  the  remainder  of  his  force.  He  found  the 
Americans  upon  a  hill  near  Blackstocks's  house,  ready  for  battle  and  determined  to  fight 
Major  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  who  acted  as  Sumter's  volunteer  aid  on  that  occasion,  assisted 
him  essentially  in  the  proper  formation  of  his  troops,  and  in  directing  their  movements. 

In  Sumter's  front  was  a  very  steep  bank,  with  a  small  rivulet  at  its  base,  a  fence,  and 
some  brushwood.  His  rear,  and  part  of  his  right  flank,  was  upon  Tyger  River ;  his  left 
was  covered  by  a  large  log-barn.  Tarleton  took  position  upon  an  eminence  near  by,  and, 
believing  the  victory  for  himself  quite  sure,  he  leisurely  prepared  to  attack  the  Americans, 
as  soon  as  the  remainder  of  his  command  should  arrive.  W*hen  Sumter  perceived  that  the 
whole  of  Tarleton's  force  was  not  with  him,  he  determined  not  to  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  to 
act  on  the  offensive.  He  issued  his  orders  hastily,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  troops  descend- 
ed suddenly  from  the  hill,  and  poured  a  well-directed  fire  upon  the  British.  The  latter  met 
the  unexpected  shock  with  great  valor,  and  then  rushed  upon  the  American  riflemen  with 
bayonets.  These  fell  back  in  good  order,  when  a  reserve  of  riflemen,  with  a  second  volley, 
slew  many  of  the  British,  and  repulsed  the  remainder.  Tarleton,  now  observing  the  peril 
of  his  little  army,  charged  directly  up  the  hill  with  his  cavalry.  The  Americans  stood  firm, 
and,  making  sure  aim  with  their  rifles,  drove  the  cavalry  back  beyond  the  rivulet.  Tarle- 
ton, amazed  at  the  result,  drew  ofl'his  whole  force,  then,  wheeling  his  cavalry,  made  a  furi- 
ous charge  upon  Sumter's  left  flank,  where  the  hill  was  less  precipitous.  Here  he  was  met 
by  a  little  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Georgia  militia,  under  Twiggs  and  Jackson,  who, 
like  veterans  of  many  wars,  stood  firm,  and  made  a  noble  resistance  for  a  long  time,'  until 

^  Colonel  (afterward  General)  James  Jackson,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Matbew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia, 
written  many  years  subsequent  to  the  war  (the  original  of  which  is  in  possession  of  H.  C.  Baird,  Esq-,  of 
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hoof,  and  saber,  and  pistol,  bore  too  hard  upon  them,  and  they  gave  way.  At  that  moment, 
the  ri£e8  of  a  reserve,  under  Colonel  Winn,  and  a  sharp  fire  from  the  log-barn,  decided  the 
day.  Tarleton  fled,  leaving  nearly  two  hundred  upon  the  field.  Of  these,  more  than  ninety 
were  killed,  and  nearly  one  hundred  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  only  three  killed  and 
five  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  General  Sumter,  who  received  a  ball  in  his  breast 
early  in  the  action,  and  was  taken  to  the  rear,  when  Colonel  Twiggs  assumed  the  command. 
Though  Sumter's  wound  was  severe,  and  kept  him  from  the  field  for  several  months  after- 
ward, it  did  not  completely  disable  him  at  the  time.  Without  waiting  for  the  remainder 
of  Tarleton's  force  to  come  up,  Sumter,  as  soon  as  he  had  buried  the  dead,  and  made  the 
wounded  of  the  enemy  as  comfortable  as  possible,  forded  the  swift-flowing  Tyger,  bearing  his 
wounded  on  litters,  and  continued  his  retreat  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Broad  River,  where 
a  large  portion  of  his  followers  separated,  some  to  go  home,  others  to  join  new  commanders. 
He  proceeded  into  North  Carolina,  and  remained  there  until  his  wounds  were  healed.  The 
Georgians  turned  westward,  and  marched  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  toward  Ninety- 
Six.  The  valorous  achievements  of  Sumter  (several  more  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  detail 
hereafYer)  during  the  campaign  of  1780  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  the  Carolina  Game- 
cock. Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  speak  of  him  as  the  most  troublesome  of  his  enemies. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1781,  Congress  passed  a  very  complimentary  resolution  of 
thanks  to  him  and  his  men,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  his  victory  at  Hanging  Rock,  and 
his  defeat  of  Wemyss  and  Tarleton,  are  particularly  mentioned.'  With* these  latter  events 
ended  all  the  important  military  operations  westward  of  the  Broad  River,  and  north  of  the 
Saluda.' 

The  day  is  waning ;  let  us  cross  the  Eswawpuddenah,  and  resume  our  journey. 

Philadelphia),  says,  ^*  General  Sumter  was  wounded  early  io  the  action,  and  retired.  Colonel  (now  Gen- 
eral) Twiggs  and  myself  fought  the  enemy  three  hours  after  this,  and  defeated  them  totally,  bringing  otf 
upward  of  thirty  dragoon  horses."  ^  Joumalt  of  Congreu^  vii.,  14. 

'  Tradition  has  preserved  many  thrilling  accounts  of  the  sufferings,  self-sacrfiice,  and  great  courage  of 
the  women  westward  of  the  Broad  River.  The  gentle  maiden  and  the  rough  woodsman  were  taught  in 
the  same  school  of  rude  experience,  and  imbibed  from  the  events  of  daily  life  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  seldom 
seen  in  more  refined  society.  Among  the  heroines  of  this  region,  Sarah  Dillard,  of  Spartanburg  District, 
mentioned  on  pa^e  424,  and  Dicey  Langston,  of  Laurens  District,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous.  Of 
the  latter,  Mrs.  EHet,  in  her  admirable  sketches  of  Women  of  tke  BevolutioHy  has  recorded  many  interesting 
anecdotes.  One  of  these  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  courage  of  this  young  girl — a  noble  type  of  her  class. 
Her  father  was  infirm ;  her  brothers  were  abroad ;  and  Dicey,  then  only  sixteen,  was  her  father's  chief  com- 
panion and  solace.  A  Tory  band,  called  the  Bloody  Scout j  under  the  notorious  Bill  Cunningham,  spread 
terror  over  that  lonely  region ;  and  the  known  patriotism  of  Dicey  often  jeoparded  the  life  and  property  of 
her  father.  On  one  occasion,  she  learned  that  the  Scout  were  about  to  fall  upon  a  settlement  beyond  the 
Tyger,  where  her  brothers  dwelt.  She  resolved  to  save  them.  At  night  and  alone,  she  crossed  the  £n- 
Doree  and  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyger.  It  was  swollen,  yet  she  did  not  recoil  from  the  danger. 
The  blackness  of  midnight  was  upon  the  land,  yet  she  went  boldly  into  the  stream.  Neck  deep  in  the  chan- 
nel, she  became  confused,  and  did  not  know  which  way  to  go.  God  led  her  to  the  northern  bank ;  and, 
like  an  angel  of  mercy,  she  sped  to  the  settlement.  When  the  Bloody  Scout  reached  there  the  next  day, 
no  man  was  to  be  found. 

Miss  Langston  married  Thomas  Springfield,  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  where  many  of  her  descend- 
ants are  still  living.  She  died  only  a  few  years  ago.  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Simms,  Mrs.  Otterson,  Miss 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Potter,  and  other  less  conspicuous  of  the  women  west  of  the  Broad  River,  were  copatriots 
with  Dicey  Langnton.     Of  these,  Mrs.  Ellet  has  made  many  interesting  records. 
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"  Oan  aia  no  UrelinffB  Irain'd  to  the  Ggbt, 
With  cymbal  and  clnrian,  bIJ  glittering  anJ  bright; 
No  prancing  of  chnrgera,  no  niortiBl  di'ploy  ; 
Ko  w>r-lninip  is  heard  from  our  lilenl  array. 
O'er  the  proud  heads  of  freemen  oar  slBr-banner  ffavn ; 
Men,  firm  u  their  mounlaina,  and  ilill  as  their  graves, 
Tti-morrovr  ahall  pour  out  their  life-blood  like  rain  : 
We  come  back  in  triumph,  or  come  not  again  1" — T.  Geav. 

T  noon  I  crossed  the  Broad  pLiver  at  the  Cherokee  Ford,  wai  turning  to 
the  BouthcMt,  pressed  on  toward  Yorkvillc  and  the  interesting  fields  of 
conoid  bej'ond,  near  the  waters  of  the  Cat&wbn  aud  its  lurname.  the 
Wateree,  where  the  chivalrous  partisans  of  the  South,  scorning  tUe  Deli- 
lah lap  of  eise,  retained  their  strength  and  battled  manfully  with  the 
Philistines  of  the  crown.  The  river  at  the  ford  is  about  eight  buadred 
ynrds  wide,  and  upon  the  firm  pathuay,  which  has  been  constructed  at  considerable  expense, 
tho    average    dupth   of  in  this  vicinity,  that  it 

watct    did    not    cx&eed  is  quite  unn&vigable,  ex- 

>ne    foot.     Uiilesa    the  ccpt  in  a  few  places, 

fiver  is  much  swollen,  Soon  after  leaving  the 

the  ford  is  perfectly  safe.  ford,  I  passed  through  a 

A  strong  dam,  owned  by  gorge  of  a  spur  of  King's 

the    proprietors    of  the  Mountain,   which   hero 

iron-works,   crosses  tho  comes  down  in  apradp- 

river  an  eighth  of  a  mile  itous  ridge  to  the  Broad 

above ;  and  so  shallow  River.       The    scenery 

and  rapid  is  the  current,  within   this  gorge  was 

and  su  rocky  the  bed  of  the  most  romantic  I  bad 

theriver,  for  many  miles  viiw  *t  tua  Cuhmkik  tgau.'  observed  in  the  South- 

ern country.  From  a  ravine,  just  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  small  stream  and  the 
high-way,  the  hills  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  a 
considerable  altitude.  They  were  covered  with  the 
various  evergreens  which  give  beauty  to  Southern  for- 
ests in  winter ;  and  from  the  tieaures  of  the  rocks, 
where  the  water- fount  a  ins  were  bursting  forth,  hund- 
reds of  icicles  were  glittering  in  priamatic  beauty 
wherever  the  sun  shed  its  rays  upon  them.  It  was 
truly  a  gorgeous  scene.  Along  this  sinuous  mountain 
stream,  rock-bound  on  either  side,  the  road  continued 
to  an  iron  establishment,  where  it  ascends  the  steep 
margins  of  the  hills,  presenting  a  surface  of  deep  adhe- 
sive red  earth.  Descending  the  eastern  side  of  the 
eminence,  I  crossed  King's  Creek,  a  dozen  miles  below 
the  place  where  I  passed  it  two  days  before  when  on 
my  way  to  (he  Cowpens.  Soon  again  I  was  among  the 
rough  hills,  and  sn  bad  was  the  road,  that  at  sunset  I 
had  traveled  only  ten  miles  from  the  Cherokee  Ford,  i 

'  This  view  la  from  the  eaat  bank  of  Ihs  river.     Toward  the  extreme  right  is  seen  the  dan,  mads  to 

mpply  WBler-power  fur  the  iron-works  delineated  toward  the  left  of  the  picture.      The  fording-plaos,  vhick 

'in  the  middle  at  the  stream,  it  indicated  h;  the  alight  foil  (award  the  left. 
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A  Night  on  the  MoantaioB. 


Cootentment. 


Mole  DriTing. 


YorkTille. 


Catawba  Indiaiu. 


I  discovered  that  the  temporary  repairs  of  my  wagon  had  not  been  sufficient  to  withstand 
the  rough  usage  of  the  way»  and  that  more  thorough  work  was  necessary  before  I  could 
pursue  my  journey  with  safety.  Yorkville,  the  nearest  place  in  advance  where  a  smith 
could  be  found,  was  fourteen  miles  distant,  so  I  was  compelled  to  halt  for  the  night  at  a 
small  log-house,  of  forbidding  aspect,  among  the  mountains.  The  food  and  shelter  was  of 
the  plainest  kind  imaginable.  There  was  no  "  light  in  the  dwelling,"  except  the  blaze  of 
pine  wood  upon  the  hearth,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  by  the  glare  of  a  resinous  knot,  brought 
from  the  **  wood  pile"  for  the  purpose.  Lying  in  bed,  I  could  count  the  stars  at  the  zenith  ; 
while  the  open  floor  below  afforded  such  ample  ventilation,  that  my  buffalo  robe,  wrapped 
around  me,  was  not  uncomfortable  on  that  keen  frosty  night.  But  generous,  open-handed 
hospitality  was  in  that  humble  cabin,  which  made  amends  for  trifling  discomforts,  and  I 
felt  satisfied. 


"  Out  upon  the  calf,  I  say, 
Who  turns  his  grumbling  head  away, 
And  quarrels  with  his  feed  of  hay, 

Because  it  is  not  clover. 
Give  to  me  the  happy  mind, 
That  will  ever  seek  and  find 
Something  fair  and  something  kind, 
All  the  wide  world  over." 


"  Our  hungry  eyes  may  fondly  wish 
To  revel  amid  flesh  and  fish, 
And  gloat  upon  the  silver  dish 

That  holds  a  golden  plover 
Yet  if  our  table  be  but  spread 
With  bacon  and  with  hot  corn-bread, 
Be  thankful  if  we're  always  fed 

As  well,  the  wide  world  over." 


Unwilling  to  risk  a  journey  to  Yorkville  in  my  broken  buggy,  I  hired  a  team  of  mules 
and  a  lumber- wagon  from  my  host,  to  convey  myself  and  baggage  thither ;  and  placing  Char- 
ley and  the  vehicle  in  charge  of  his  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  we  started  for  the  distant 
village  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  All  the  way  over  that  rough  road  I  had  practical 
evidence  that  mules  are,  like  facts,  **  stubborn  things."  I  was  furnished  with  a  hickory 
goad  as  long  as  an  angler's  rod,  and  with  this  I  labored  faithfully,  full  half  of  the  way,  to 
whip  the  animals  into  a  trot  where  a  level  space  occurred.  But  I  made  no  visible  impres- 
sion ;  walk  they  would,  until  they  reached  the  brow  of  a  hill,  when  they  would  descend  with 
the  vehemence  of  the  swine  of  old,  who,  filled  with  devils,  ran  down  into  the  sea.  Down 
three  long  hills,  rocky  and  gullied,  they  ran,  while  my  energies  were  fully  occupied  in  pull- 
ing at  the  reins  with  one  hand,  and  securing  my  seat  upon  a  loose  board,  covered  with  a 
sheepskin,  with  the  other.  I  reached  Yorkville  in  safety  at  a  little  past  meridian,  resolved 
never  again  to  play  postillion  with  mules  or  donkeys,  whether  biped  or  quadruped. 

Yorkville,  the  capital  of  York  District,  in  South  Carolina,  almost  two  hundred  miles  from 
Charleston,  is  a  very  pleasant  village  of  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  high  plain,  on  the  dividing-ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Broad  and  Catawba 
Rivers.  Sheltered  from  the  northwest  winds  by  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  mild  in  win- 
ter ;  elevated  far  above  the  low  country  of  the  Carolinas,  it  is  salubrious  in  summer.  The 
streets  of  the  village  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  Pride  of  India  trees, 
filled,  when  I  was  there,  with  clusters  of  fruit.  I  saw  some  elegant  mansions  ;  and  in  the 
gardens,  fine  palmettoes,  the  first  I  had  seen,  were  growing.  I  passed  the  Sabbath  pleas- 
antly in  Yorkville,  and  left  it  early  on  Monday  morning,  with  the  impression  that  not  a 
lovelier  village  flourishes  in  the  <*  upper  country"  of  the  South.  Leaving  the  great  highway 
to  Columbia  on  the  right,  I  traversed  the  more  private  roads  in  the  direction  of  the  Catawba, 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  valor  and  suffering  in  the  vicinity  of  that  stream.  The  weather  wa^ 
fine,  and  the  roads  generally  good.  Soon  after  leaving  Yorkville,  I  passed  through  a  part  of 
the  Catawba  reservation,  a  narrow  tract  of  land  on  the  Catawba  River,  near  the  southeast 
oomer  of  Yorkville  District.  The  Catawba  tribe,  once  so  powerful,  have  dwindled  down  ti> 
the  merest  remnant.  For  their  general  adherence  to  the  patriots  during  the  Revolution,  they 
have  always  received  the  fostering  care  of  the  state.  Their  number  now  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred,  and  in  a  few  years  that  once  great  rival  tribe  of  the  Five  Nations  will  be  extinct.' 
So  the  aborigines  pass  away,  and  the  few  survivors  in  our  land  may  chant  in  sorrow, 

*  The  Catawbas  spoke  a  language  dififerent  from  any  of  the  sorroandiog  tribes.     They  inhabited  the 
II.  Fp 
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Fbhing  Creek  and  iU  Afltociationf.  Gencroaa  Hospitality.  PetiUon  of  a  Catawba  Indian. 

*'  We,  the  rightful  lords  of  yore, 
Are  the  rijrhtful  lords  no  more ; 
Like  the  silver  mist,  we  fail, 
Like  the  red  leaves  in  the  gale- 
Fail,  like  shadows,  when  the  dawning 
Waves  the  bright  flag  of  the  morning.^' 

J.  M^Lellan,  Janior. 

"  I  will  go  to  my  tent  and  lie  down  in  despair ; 
I  will  paint  me  ^nth  black,  and  will  sever  my  hair ; 
I  will  sit  on  the  shore  when  the  hurricane  blows, 
And  reveal  to  the  God  of  the  tempest  my  woes ; 
I  will  weep  for  a  season,  on  bitterness  fed. 
For  my  kindred  are  gone  to  the  hills  of  the  dead ; 
But  they  died  not  of  hunger,  or  lingering  decay — 
The  hand  of  the  white  man  hath  swept  them  away !" 

Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft- 

I  crossed  the  Fishing  Creek  at  sunset ;  and  at  the  house  of  a  young  planter,  a  mile  be> 
yond,  passed  the  night.  There  I  experienced  hospitality  in  its  fullest  degree.  The  young 
husbandman  had  just  begun  business  life  for  himself,  and,  with  his  wife  aqd  "  wee  bairn/' 
occupied  a  modest  house,  with  only  one  room.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  ac- 
commodations when  I  asked  for  a  night's  entertainment,  and  the  request  was  promptly  com- 
plied with.  It  made  no  difierence  to  them,  for  they  had  two  beds  in  the  room,  and  needed 
but  one  for  themselves ;  the  other  was  at  my  service.  The  young  man  was  very  intelli 
gent  and  inquiring,  and  midnight  found  us  in  pleasant  conversation.  He  would  accept  nu 
compensation  in  the  morning ;  and  I  left  his  humble  dwelling  full  of  reverence  for  that  gen- 
erous and  unsuspecting  hospitality  of  Carolina,  where  the  people  will  give  a  stranger  lodg- 
ings even  in  their  own  bedrooms,  rather  than  turn  him  from  their  doors. 

"  Plain  and  artless  her  sons  ;  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  the  stranger  or  the  tale  of  disaster? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms,  and  life  in  their  fountains.'' 

Gastoji 

My  journey  of  a  day  from  Fishing  Creek  to  Rocky  Mount,  on  the  Catawba,  was  delight- 
>  Jan  15      ^"^*     ^^^  winter  aira  was  like  the  breath  of  late  April  in  New  England  ;  and  the 

18 w.  roads,  passing  through  a  picturesque  country,  were  generally  good.  Almost  ever}' 
plantation,  too,  is  clustered  with  Revolutionary  associations ;  for  this  region,  like  Westchester 
county,  in  New  York,  was  the  scene  of  continual  partisan  movements,  skirmishes,  and  cruel- 
ties, during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Fishing  Creek  (which 
empties  into  the  Catawba  two  miles  above  the  Great  Falls),  Sumter  suffered  defeat,  after 
partial  success  at  Rocky  Mount  below  ;  and  down  through  Chester,  Fairfield,  and  Richland, 
too,  Whigs  and  Tories  battled  fearfully  for  territorial  possession,  plunder,  and  personal 


country  south  of  the  Tuscaroras,  and  adjoining  the  Cherokees.  In  1672,  the  Shawnees  made  settlements 
in  their  country,  but  were  speedily  driven  away.  In  1712,  they  were  the  allies  of  the  white  people  against 
the  Corecs  and  Tuscaroras ;  but  in  1715,  they  joined  the  other  tribes  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Southern 
colonies.  In  1760,  they  were  auxiliaries  of  the  Carolinians  against  the  Cherokees,  and  ever  afterward  were 
the  friends  of  the  white  people.  Their  chief  village  was  on  the  Catawba,  twenty-four  miles  from  Yorkville. 
The  following  eloquent  petition  of  Peter  Harris,  a  Catawba  warrior  during  the  Revolution,  is  preserved 
among  the  colonial  records  at  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina.     The  petition  is  dated  1822 : 

*"'  I  am  one  of  the  lingering  survivors  of  an  almost  extinguished  race.  Our  graves  will  soon  be  oar  oolv 
habitations.  I  am  one  of  the  few  stalks  that  still  remain  in  the  field  where  the  tempest  of  the  Revolation 
has  passed.  I  fought  against  the  British  for  your  sake.  The  British  have  disappeared,  and  you  are  free ; 
yet  from  me  have  the  British  took  nothing ;  nor  have  I  gained  any  thing  by  their  defeat.  I  pursued  the 
deer  for  subsistence ;  the  deer  are  disappearing,  and  I  must  starve.  God  ordained  mo  for  the  forest,  and 
my  ambition  is  the  shade.  But  the  strength  of  my  arm  decays,  and  my  feet  fail  me  in  the  chase.  The 
hand  which  fought  for  your  liberties  is  now  open  for  your  relief.  In  my  youth  I  bled  in  battle,  that  you 
.night  bo  independent;  let  not  my  heart  in  my  old  age  bleed  for  the  want  of  your  commiseration." 

This  petition  was  not  unheeded  ^  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  granted  the  old  warrior  nn  innuitv 
of  sixty  dollars. 
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venge.  Some  of  these  icene*  will  be  noticed  pmently.  Turaing  to  the  left  at  Beckham- 
ville,'  I  tr&vereed  &  roagh  and  ainuoui  road  down  to  the  banki  of  the  Catawba,  jutt  below 
the  Great  Falls.  Here  yet  remain  the  Ibundatioiu  of  a  projected  United  States  military 
establishment,  to  be  called  Mount 
Dearborn,  which  wai  abandoned ; 
and  upon  the  brink  of  the  foaming 
waters  stands  a  cotton-mill,  the  prop- 
erty of  Daniel  M'Cullock,  operated  by 
white  hands,  and  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  production  of  cotton-yams.  At 
this  place,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  cot- 
ton-growing country,  almost  inex- 
haustible water-power  invites  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  to  seek  good  in- 
vestment, and  confer  aubstautial  ben- 
efit upon  the  state.  The  place  is 
wild  and  romantic.  Almost  the  , 
whole  volume  of  the  river  is  hero 
compressed  by  a  rugged  island  into 
a  narrow  channel,  between  steep, 
rocky  shores,  Assured  and  fragment- 

.  f,  _  e  ,  ,  .  Vonr  of  tux  Ouat  FtLU  or  mi  Cxtawi^* 

vd,  as  II  by  some  powerful  convulsion. 

There  are  no  perpendicular  falls  ;  but  cswn  a  rocky  bed  the  river  tumbles  in  mingled  rap- 
ids and  cascades,  roaring  and  foaming,  and  then  subsides  into  comparative  calmness  in  a 
basin  below. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  finished  my  sketch  of  the  Falls,  and  leaving  Mount 
Dearborn,  crossed  Rock  Creek  and  reined  up  in  front  of  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mrs.  Bark- 
ley,  at  Rocky  Mount.  Her  dwelling,  where  refined  hoipitality  bore  rule,  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Catawba  and  the  lurrounding  country,  and  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  remains  of  the  old  village  and  the  battle-ground.  Surrounded  by  gardens 
and  ornamental  trees,  it  must  be  a  delightful  summer  residence.  Yet  there  was  grief  in 
that  dwelling  and  the  habiliments  of  mourning  indicated  the  ravages  of  death.  The  hus- 
band and  father  had  been  an  honored  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and 

>  Here  was  the  scene  nC  ezcitinfr  sTenla  dariog  ibe  earlj  pert  ol  (he  sDmnier  or  1780.  Bockir  Moont 
was  made  a  royal  post.  Capuin  Honsenian,  the  eomnamler,  sent  Torth  hand-bills,  calling  the  iahabiianu  to- 
l^iher  in  an  "  old  field,"  where  Beokhunville  posl-office  now  stands,  to  receive  pioteclion  and  acknowledge 
[Jlegiance  to  Iho  crown.  One  Aged  patriot,  like  nnolber  Tell,  refuBed  to  bow  to  the  oap  of  this  linj  Ges- 
ler.  Thai  patriot  wu  Jonpb  Gaiton,  who  lived  upon  the  Fishint;  Creek,  near  the  Catawba.  In  vaia 
Houseman,  who  went  to  his  residence  with  an  armed  escort,  pleaded  with  and  menaced  tbe  patriot.  His 
replj  was,  "  Never  I"  and  as  soon  as  tbe  Brilljh  captain  had  tnmed  hi*  back,  he  sent  his  sons  oot  to  nsk  the 
brave  among  bis  neighbors  to  meet  at  bis  bouse  that  niijht.  Under  Capt&ia  John  M'Clnre,  thirty-three  de- 
termined men  were  at  Jadge  Guton's  at  midnight.  They  were  clnd  in  bualiag-ibirts  and  moccasins,  wool 
hats  and  deer-skin  caps,  each  armed  with  a  bulcbsr-knire  and  a  rifle.  Early  in  the  morning,  they  pre- 
pared for  the  buiineu  of  the  day.  Silently  they  crept  bIoD);  the  old  Indian  trail  by  the  margin  of  tbe  creek, 
and  suddenly,  with  a  fearful  shoot,  mrronnded  and  diacomfiled  the  assembled  Tories  upon  the  "old  Held," 
at  Beckhamville.  Tbe  British  soldiers  in  attendance  fled  precipitately  to  their  qnarters  at  Rocky  Mount. 
Pilled  with  rage,  HooBeman  sent  a  party  to  bring  the  hoary-headed  patriot,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  to  bis 
i(uarters ;  bat  ihoj  found  his  dwelling  deserted.  His  wife,  concealed  in  some  bnsbes  near,  raw  them  plon- 
dcr  tbe  bouse  of  every  thing,  and  cany  oS"  Ibe  stock  from  the  plantation.  Nothing  was  left  but  the  family 
Bible— a  precious  relio,  yet  preserved  in  the  family. 

This  movement  of  Jnstioe  Gnslon  and  his  neighbors  was  the  flrst  eflbrt  to  cast  back  the  wave  of  British 
rale  which  was  sweeping  over  the  slate,  and  ihrealening  to  submerge  all  opposition  east  of  the  mountains. 
Judge  Goslon  bad  nine  sons  in  the  army.  When  they  heard  of  Ibe  massacre  of  ibe  patriots  on  the  Wax- 
haw,  by  Tarlelon,  these  young  men  joined  hands,  pledged  IhemMlves  ibencefonh  never  to  labmil  lo  op- 
pression, and  from  that  lime  they  all  bore  arms  in  defense  of  liberty. — See  Mra.  Ellett's  DamaHc  Hiilerf 
of  iht  Rtcolulion,  pages  169—174,  inclnsiTe. 

*  This  view  ii  from  tbe  weal  nde  «( tbe  Catawba,  looking  oortheast,  toward  Laneasler  District. 
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in  the  midst  of  his  useful  public  life  he  wa*  thrown  from  his  gig  and  killed.     Yet  the  light 

of  hoipit&hty  was  not  extinguished  there,  and  I  shall  long  remember,  with  pleasure,  the 

night  I  paued  at  Rocky  Mount.     Accompanied  by  Mn.  Barkley's  three  daughten,  and  a 

yoDDg  planter  from 

I  viiited  the  battle- 
ground  before  sun- 
set, examined  the 
particular  localities 
indicated  by  the  fin- 
ger of  tradition,  and 
iketehed  the  accom- 
panying view  of  the 
principal  place  of 
viiw  At  Roeai  Kmncij  conflict.     Here,  in 

the  porch,  sitting 
with  this  interesting  household  in  the  golden  gleanu  of  the  declining  sun,  let  ua  open  the 
clasped  volume  of  history,  and  read  a  brief  but  brilliant  page. 

Almost  simultaneously,  three  distinguished  partisans  of  the  South  appeared  conspicuous. 
>  May  1%  after  the  fall  of  Charleston  ;■  Marion,  between  the  Pedee  and  Santee  ;  Snmter, 
ufO-  upon  the  Catawba  and  Broad  Rivers  ;  and  Fickens,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Saluda 
and  Savannah  Rivers.  With  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  the  hopes  of  the  South  C^ 
olina  patriots  withered  ;  and  bo  complete  was  the  subjugation  of  the  state  by  the  royal 
arms,  that  on  the  fourth  of  June,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote  to  the  ministry,  "  I  may  venture 
to  assert  that  there  are  few  men  in  South  Carolina  who  are  not  either  our  prisonen  or  in 
arms  with  us."  Uany  unsubdued  patriots  sought  shelter  in  North  Carolina,  and  others 
went  up  toward  the  mountains  and  gathered  the  cowed  Whigs  into  bands  to  avenge  the 
insults  of  their  Tory  oppressors.  Early  in  July,  Sumter  (who  had  taken  refuge  in  Heck- 
Icnburg),  with  a  few  ohosen  patriots  who  gotfaered  around  him,  returned  to  South  Carolina. 
"  Cslawba's  .waters  amiled  sp:aiii 

To  see  her  Sumler's  soul  in  arms; 
And  issuing  Troni  each  glaile  and  glen. 

Rekindled  by  war's  fierce  sJarms, 
Thronged  hundreds  through  the  solitude 

Uflhe  wild  roceat,  to  (he  call 
or  him  whose  spirit,  unsubdued, 

Fresh  Impolse  gave  to  each,  to  all." 

J.  W.  SiMMons. 

Already  Whig^  between  the  Catawba  and  Broad  Rivers,  led  by  Button,  M'Clnre,  Uoffit, 
Winn,^  and  others,  had  smitten  the  enemy  at  diflerent  points.  The  first  blow,  struck  at 
Beckham ville,  is  noticed  on  the  preceding  page.     To  crush  these  patriots  and  to  band  the 

'  This  view  is  Trom  the  garden-gsle  at  Mrs.  Barkley's,  lookiiig  northeast.  On  the  led  is  seen  pait  of  ■ 
stare-bouso,  and  on  the  right,  just  beyond  the  post  with  a  pigeon-houae,  Is  a  hollow,  within  whiob  are  the 
remains  of  houses.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  rasj  still  be  seen  the  foundations  □[  the  honse  mentioned  in  the 
laxl  as  having  been  occupied  by  the  British  when  attacked  by  Sumter.  The  small  log  buildings  aoi«w 
the  center,  occupying  the  slope  where  the  conflict  occurred,  are  servants'  houses. 

*  Richard  Winn  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  Ha  entered  the  service  early,  and  in  1775  was  ci 
ed  the  flrst  lieutenant  of  the  South  Carolina  ningers.  He  served  under  Colonel  Williun  Thomson,  it 
eral  Richardson's  expedition  against  the  Tories,  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  He  hod  been  with  T 
in  the  battle  on  Sullivan's  Ishmd.  He  altcrwarJ  served  in  Georgia,  and  was  in  command  of  Fort  M'lnloih, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ssntitla  River.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  colonel,  &nd  commanded  the 
militia  of  Fairfield  Distriot.  He  was  with  Sumter  at  Hanging  Rock,  where  he  was  wonnded.  He  was 
active  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and  at  (he  conclusion,  was  appointed  a  brigadier,  and  flnally  a  ma- 
jor general  of  militia.  He  represented  bis  district  in  Congress  from  1793  to  IS02.  He  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee in  1812,  and  died  soon  afterward.  Winnsboroagh,  tho  present  seat  of  JaMice  of  FairSeld  Dialriot, 
was  so  namftd  ia  his  honor,  when  he  was  colonel  of  that  district  in  1779. 
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Loyalists,  marauding  parties,  chiefly  Tories,  were  sent  out.  At  Mobley's  meeting-house,  on 
the  banks  of  Little  River,  in  Fairfield  District,  a  party  of  these  men  were  collected  just  after 
the  affair  at  Beckham vilie.ft  Around  them  were  gathering  the  Tories  of  the  dis* 
trict,  when  Captains  Bratton  and  M'Clure  fell  upon  and  dispersed  them.  This 
disaster,  following  closely  upon  the  other,  alarmed  the  commander  at  Rocky  Mount,  and  he 
sent  out  Captain  Christian  Huck,  a  profane,  unprincipled  man,*  with  four  hundred  cavalry, 
and  a  body  of  well-mounted  Tories,  to  "  push  the  rebels  as  far  as  he  might  deem  convenient." 
He  executed  his  orders  with  alacrity.  At  one  time  he  destroyed  Colonel  Hill's  iron-works  ; 
at  another  he  burned  the  dwelling  of  the  Reverend  William  Simpson,  of  the  Fishing  Creek 
church,  and  murdered  an  unoffending  young  man  on  Sunday  morning,  while  on  his  way  to 
the  meeting-house,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand.  He  hated  Presbyterians  bitterly,  and  made 
them  Bufier  when  he  could.  Loaded  with  the  spoils  of  plunder,  Huck  fell  back  to  Rocky 
Mount,  and  prepared  for  other  depredations. 

About  this  time.  Bill  Cunningham  and  his  "  Bloody  Scout"  were  spreading  terror  in  Un- 
ion and  Spartanburg  Districts,  and  also  south  of  the  Ennoree.  Against  this  monster,  John 
M*Clure  was  dispatched.  He  chased  him  across  Union  District,  and  almost  thirty  milet 
further  toward  Ninety-Six.  Four  of  the  scout  were  captured,  and  carried  in  triumph  into 
Sumter's  camp,  on  the  Waxhaw  ;  their  leader  barely  escaped. 

Sumter  was  now  gathering  his  little  army,  and  Huck  proceeded  to  execute  his  commission 
as  speedily  as  possible,  before  the  newly-made  brigadier  should  approach.     He  encamped 
u]X)n  the  plantation  of  James  Williamson'  (now  Brattonville),  and  there  passed  the  night 
of  the  eleventh  of  July,  b     At  a  little  past  midnight.  Colonel  Neil  and  the  companies 
of  Captains  Bratton  and  M'Clure  came  down  from  Sumter's  camp,  in  Mecklenburg, 
and  cautiously  approached  the  sleeping  enemy  in  his  encampment,  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  lane.     At  dawn,^  they  entered  each  end  of  the  lane,  and  fell  upon  Huck's  party 
with  fury.  -  The  surprise  was  complete,  and  for  an  hour  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  when 
Huck,  with  Colonel  Ferguson  of  the  Tory  militia,  was  killed,  and  his  party  dispersed.     The 
whole  patriot  force  was  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men.     M'Clure  and  his  party, 
well  mounted,  pursued  the  fugitives  almost  to  Rocky  Mount,  and  within  four  hours  the  army 
of  Huck  was  as  completely  dissolved  as  if  they  had  never  seen  each  other.     Colonel  Neil 
lost  only  one  of  his  command. 

The  defeat  of  Huck  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  condition  of  the  state.  It 
encouraged  the  Whigs,  and  many  joined  the  standard  of  Sumter ;  while  the  Tories,  abashed, 
were  fearful  and  silent.  Strengthened  by  daily  recruits,  until  he  had  more  than  six  hund- 
red men  under  his  command,  Sumter  determined  to  attack  the  royal  post  at  Rocky  Mount. 
The  massacre  of  Buford's  command  on  the  Waxhaw,  in  May,<i  had  fired  the 
Whigs  with  a  desire  for  revenge  ;  and  Sumter  felt  strong  enough  to  attack  a  force 
known  to  be  a  third  larger  than  his  own.  The  post  at  Rocky  Mount  was  now  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  TurnbuU,  with  a  small  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifly 
New  York  volunteers,  and  some  South  Carolina  militia.  These  were  stationed  principally 
in  three  buildings,  upon  a  slope  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  abatis,  and  encircled  by  an  open 
wood. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July,o  Sumter  lefl  Major  Davie's  camp,  at  the  parting  of  the 
roads  for  Rocky  Mount  and  Landsford,  and  crossing  the  Catawba  at  Blair's  Ford, 

\  Hack  had  often  been  heard  to  say,  says  Ramsay  (ii.,  136),  that  "  God  Almighty  was  tamed  rebel ;  but 
that  if  there  were  twenty  Gods  on  their  side,  they  should  all  be  conqacred." 

'  The  house  of  Colonel  Bratton  was  only  half  a  mile  distant  from  Williamson's.  There  Hack  had  first 
halted,  and  radely  demanded  of  Colonel  Bratton's  wife  where  her  hasband  was.  **  In  Sumter's  army,"  was 
her  prompt  reply.  Hack  tried  to  win  her  to  the  royal  cause,  or  force  her,  by  menaces,  to  disclose  the  place 
of  her  husband's  retreat.  She  firmly  refused  all  compliance,  even  when  a  sharp  reaping-hook  was  at  her 
throat,  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal  soldier.  This  courageous  act  of  Mrs.  Bratton  is  still  remembered  with  rev- 
erence in  that  section ;  and  as  late  as  1839,  a  toast,  complimentary  of  the  "fortitude  of  Martha  Bratton," 
was  given  at  the  anniversary  of  Huck's*  defeat. — ^See  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  Revoiuiion,  i.,  237. 

*  This  BiBi0  to  tpeUed  by  different  aiitbora,  Hnyek,  Hock,  tnd  HnelM 
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proceeded  cautiously,  but  swiftly,  toward  Rocky  Mount.  Davie,  in  the  mean  while,  was  to 
attack  the  outposts  of  the  British  camp  at  Hang^ing  Rock,  east  of  the  Catawba,  twelve  miles 
distant.  Sumter  was  accompanied  by  Colonels  Neil,  Irvine,  and  Lacy,'  and  Captain  M'Clure 
and  some  of  the  Gastons.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  he  appeared  with  his  whole  force 
upon  the  crown  of  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  servants*  houses  of  Mrs.  Barkley.  The 
British  commander,  warned  of  his  approach  by  a  Tory,  was  prepared  to  receive  him,  and 
though  the  Americans  poured  severe  volleys  upon  the  fortification  (if  it  might  be  called  one), 
they  produced  but  little  effect.  Having  no  artillery,  they  resorted  to  means  for  dislodging 
the  enemy,  seldom  used  in  war.  Leaping  the  abatis  after  three  assaults,  they  drove  the 
garrison  into  the  houses.  These,  according  to  Mr.  M'Elwees,  who  was  in  the  engagement 
(mentioned  on  page  4  2  9),  were  situated  near  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  were  composed 
of  logs.  They  first  attempted  to  set  them  on  fire  by  casting  burning  fagots  upon  them. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  an  old  wagon  was  procured,  and  upon  it  was  placed  a  quantity  of 
dry  brush  and  straw  taken  from  the  abatis.  These  were  ignited,  and  then  rolled  down 
against  the  houses.  The  British,  perceiving  their  danger,  hoisted  a  flag.  Supposing  they 
intended  to  surrender,  Sumter  ordered  the  firing  to  cease.  At  that  moment  a  shower  of 
rain  extinguished  the  flames,  and  the  enemy  defied  him.  Having  no  other  means  at  hand 
to  dislodge  or  seriously  injure  the  garrison,  Sumter  withdrew,  first  to  the  north  side  of  Fish- 
ing Creek,  near  the  Catawba  (where  he  was  surprised  eighteen  days  afterward),  and  then 
tAujrurt,  ^°  Landsford,  where  he  crossed  the  river.  Seven  days&  af^rward,  he  was  bat- 
1780.  tling  with  the  enemy  at  Hanging  Rock.  Early  in  the  action,  in  front  of  the 
abatis,  the  gallant  Colonel  Neil  was  slain,  with  two  other  white  men  and  a  Catawba  In- 
dian. Sumter  had  ten  wounded,  also.  The  British  lost  ten  killed,  and  an  equal  number 
wounded. 

On  the  seventh  of  August  Sumter  attacked  a  British  post  on  Hanging  Creek,  an  event 
which  we  shall  consider  presently.  Immediately  after  that  engagement,  he  recrossed  the 
Catawba.  In  the  mean  while,  General  Gates,  with  his  army,  had  arrived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Advised  by  Sumter  that  a  British  detachment,  with  stores  for  the  main  army  at 
^  Camden,  was  on  its  way  from  Ninety-Six,  Gates  ordered  that  oflicer  to  intercept  it,b 

and  detached  to  his  aid  one  hundred  infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery  of  the 
Maryland  line,  and  three  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  all  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Woodford,  of  Virginia.  They  captured  a  redoubt  at  the  Wateree  Ford,  in 
Fairfield  District,  and,  intercepting  the  escort  from  Ninety- Six,  they  secured  forty-four  wagon 
loads  of  stores  and  clothing,  with  a  number  of  prisoners.  On  the  seventeenth,  Sumter  was 
informed  of  the  defeat  of  Gates,  near  Camden.  Continuing  up  the  Catawba  (here  called 
Wateree),  he  managed  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  Colonel  TumbuU,  whom  Comwallis  had  sent 
af\er  him,  and,  on  the  eighteenth,  encamped  at  the  Fishing  Creek,  near  the  Catawba,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  Great  Falls.  Here  he  determined  to  allow  his  wearied  troops  to  repose. 
But  a  more  vigilant  and  active  foe  than  TurnbuU  was  upon  his  trail.  Cornwallis,  anxious 
to  capture  Sumter,  dispatched  Tarleton  to  overtake  and  smite  him.  With  one  handred 
dragoons  and  sixty  mounted  light  infantry,  that  ofiScer  pressed  forward,  without  halting,  in 
pursuit  of  his  prey.  Crossing  the  Catawba  at  Rocky  Ford,  he  got  into  the  rear  of  Sumter, 
and  fell  upon  his  camp  while  resting,  the  patriot  leader  having  had  no  intimation  of  his  ap> 
proach.  The  Americans  were  routed,  with  great  slaughter.  More  than  fifly  were  killed, 
and  three  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  All  the  stores,  clothing,  and  prisoners,  captured 
by  Sumter  on  the  fifteenth,  fell  into  Tarleton's  hands.  This  blow  laid  South  Carolina  in 
submission  at  the  feet  of  the  royal  troops,  none  but  Marion,  the  wily  '*  Swamp  Fox,"  and 
a  few  followers,  remaining  in  arms  against  the  king.     The  subsequent  organization  of  a 


^  Colonel  Lacy  was  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  sturdy  patriots  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  related  that 
when  the  Americans  were  pursuing  Huck,  Lacy  sent  a  small  party  to  secure  his  own  father,  who  was  a 
Tory,  and  prevent  his  giving  information  to  that  marauder.  Lacy  was  a  man  of  great  personal  strength, 
and  was  a  general  favorite  with  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  participators  in  the  aotioa  ql 
Ring^s  Mountain. 
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force  under  Snmter,  hii  exploits  weit  of  the  Broad  River,  and  also  the  important  event* 
which  followed  the  auumption,  by  Greene,  of  the  comuand  of  the  Southern  army,  have 
hfpti  detailed  in  former  chspterf.  * 

I  left  the  family  of  Hn.  Bark- 
ley  with  real  regret,  on  the  morn- 
ing afler  my  arrival,  anil,  purBuiD|< 
a  crooked,  Bte«p,  and  rough  road 
down  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
croued  the  Catawba  upon  a  ba- 
teau, at  Rocky  Mount  Ferry,  just 
below  the  FalU  at  the  mouth  of 
Rocky  Mount  Creek.  The  scen- 
ery here,  and  for  wme  mile*  on 
my  road  toward  Hanging  Rock, 
my  next  point  of  destination,  wa» 
highly  picturesque.  I  was  ap- 
proaching the  verge  of  the  Low- 
lands, the  apparent  shore  of  the 
ancient  ocean,  along  which  arc 
ArrujuHCE  or  m  roah.  strowH  huge  bowlders — chiefly 

conglomerates — the  mighty  peb- 
bles cast  upon  the  beach,  when,  perhaps,  the  mammoth  and  the  maatadon  slaked  their  thirst 
in  the  waters  of  the  Catawba  and  the  Eswawpuddenah.  For  several 
miles  the  road  passed  among  the  erratic  rocks  and  curiously- shaped  con- 
glomerates. When  within  three  miles  of  Hanging  Rock,  I  passed  the 
celebrated  Anvil  Rock,  one  of  the  remarkable  curiosities  of  the  South. 
It  stands  alone,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  is,  indeed,  a  cariosity. 
It  appears  to  be  a  concretion  of  the  soil  around,  being  composed  of  pre- 
cisely similar  material ;  or  the  soil  may  be  disintegrated  rocks  of  a  sim- 
ilar character.  In  its  sides  are  cavities  from  which  large  pebbles  have  * 
apparently  fallen,  and  also  furrows  as  if  made  by  rains.  Its  height  above 
the  ground  is  about  twelve  feet ;  its  form  suggested  its  name. 

I  reached  the  Lancaster  and  Camden  high-way  at  noon,  and,  on  inquiry,  ascertained  that 
the  celebrated  Hanging  Rock,  near  which  Sumter  and  his  companions  fought  a  desperate 
battle,  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  eastward.  Thither  I  went  immediately,  notwithstand- 
ing the  temptation  of  a  good  dinner,  freely  ofiercd,  was  before  me,  for  I  desired  to  get  as  far 
on  toward  Camden,  that  night,  oa  possible.  The  roada  were  now  generally  londy,  and  in 
many  places  sof^  and  difficult  to  travel,  making  progress  slow.  Along  a  by-road,  across  the 
high  rolling  plain  upon  which  (at  Coles's  Old  Field)  tradition  avers  the  hottest  of  the  bat- 
tle was  fought,  I  rode  to  the  brow  of  a  deep  narrow  valley,  through  which  courses  Hang- 
ing Rock  Creek,  one  of  the  head  watera  of  Lynch's  Creek,  the  western  branch  of  the  Great 
Fedee.  The  mingled  sound  of  falling  watera  and  grinding  mill-stone*  came  up  from  the 
deep  furrow,  while  from  a  small  cahin  by  the  road  side,  upon  the  verge  of  the  steep  hank, 
I  heard  a  broken  melody.  Alighting,  I  entered  the  cabin,  and  there  sat  an  aged  negro 
dining  upon  hoe-cake  and  bacon,  and  humming  a  refrain.  He  was  the  miller.  His  hair 
was  ai  white  with  the  frost  of  years,  as  his  coarse  garb  wjs  with  flour.  To  my  question 
respecting  his  family,  he  said,  shaking  hia  bowed  head,  "  Ah,  masaa  !  I  lives  all  alone  now  ; 
tree  years  ago  dey  sole  my  wife,  and  she's  gone  to  Mississippi.  Hab  to  bake  my  own  hoe. 
cake  now.  But  neher  mind  ;  needn't  work  'less  I'm  a  mind  too  ;  'nough  to  eat,  and  pretty 
soon  I  die  ?"  He  told  me  that  he  was  more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  remembered  seeing 
■•  de  red  coats  scamper  when  Massa  Sumter  and  Jacky  U'CLure  pitched  into  'em."  Point- 
ing to  the  celebrated  Hanging  Rock  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  "  Dor,"  he  said, 
■■  a  ka&p  0'  red  ooato  sleep  de  night  afore  de  battle,  and  dor  I  hid  de  night  arter."     From 
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the  venetablo  slave,  whoBo  memory  appeared  unclouded,  I  leanied  the  location  of  aeveraJ 

poinlB  mentioned  in  tho  accouats  of  the  engagement. 

Leaving  Charley  to  dine  upon  the  verge  of  the  itream,  I  proceeded  to  Hanging  Bock,  of 

who»e  imraeDsity  I  had  heard  frequent  mention. 

It  IB  a  huge  conglomerate  howlder,  twenty  or  Ihir-  '    ' 

ty  feet  in  diameter,  lying  upon  tho  verge  of  the 

high  east  bank  of  the  creek,  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
aboro  the  stream.     Around  it  are  several  smaller 

bowlders  of  the  same  materials.  It  is  shelving 
toward  the  bank,  its  concavity  being  in  the  form 
of  the  quarter  of  an  orange  paring,  and  capacious 
enough  to  shelter  fifty  men  from  rain.  Beneath 
its  canopy,  let  us  turn  to  the  record  of  history.  ■ 

Near  the  Hanging  Rock,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  creek,  Lord  liawdon,  the  British  commander 
in  that  section,  had  established  a  post,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  infantry  of  Tarleton'a  legion,  part 
of  Brown's  corps  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
Provincials,  and  Colonel  Bryan's  North  Carolina 
Loyalists  ;  the  whole  were  under  the  command  of 
Major  Cardcn,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Americs 
number  about  five  hundred.     The  greater  portion  ^ 
the  remainder  were  regulars.     In  the  formation  of  the 
ulars  were  on  tho  right ;  a  part  of  the  British  legion  i 
regiment  in  the  center  ;  and  Bryan's  corps  and  other 
distance  on  the  left.  Hanging  Rock  Creek  being  in  the 
have  seen  (page  G60),  Major  Davie  proceeded  to  an  a 
post,  simultaneoualy  with  Sumter's  assault  on  Rocky 
his  cavalry,  and  some  Mecklenburg  militia,  ilnder  Col 

toward  Hanging  Rock.     As  he  approached,  ha  was  inlormed  that  three     Baioan  Kock. 
companies  of  Bryan's  Loyalists,  returning  from  a  foraging  excursion,  were 
encamped  at  a  farm-house.     He  fell  upon  them  with  vigor,  in  front  and  rear,  and  all  but  a 
few  of  them  were  either  killed  or  wounded.     The  spoils  of  this  victory  were  sixty  honet 
with  their  trappings,  and  one  hundred  musketa  and  riEes.     This  disaster  made  the  garii< 
son  exceedingly  vigilant. 

We  have  observed  that  afler  the  assault  on  Rocky  Mount,  Sumter  crossed  the  Catawba, 
■  AncS,    ^"'^  proceeded  toward  Hanging  Rock.*    He  marched  early  in  the  morning  cautiously, 

yJM  and  approached  the  British  camp  in  three  divisions,  with  the  intention  of  falling 
upon  the  main  body,  stationed  upon  the  plain  at  Coles's  Old  Field.  The  right  was  com- 
posed of  Davie's  corps  and  soma  volunteers,  under  Major  Bryan  ;  the  center,  of  Colonel  Ir> 
win's  Mecklenburg  militia  ;  and  the  l«ft,  of  South  Carolina  regulars,  under  Colonel  Hill, 
Through  the  error  of  his  guides,  Sumter  came  first  upon  Bryan's  corps,  on  the  verge  of  the 
western  bank  of  the  creek,  near  the  Great  Rock,  half  a  mile  from  the  British  camp.  Ii- 
win  made  the  first  attack.  The  Tories  soon  yielded  and  fied  toward  the  main  body,  many 
of  them  throwing  away  their  arms  without  discharging  them.  These  the  Americans  seized; 
and,  pursuing  this  advantage,  Sumter  next  fell  upon  Brown's  corps,  which,  being  on  the  alert, 
poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  him  irom  a  wood.  They  also  received  him  with  the  bayonet.  A 
fierce  conflict  ensued,  and  for  a  while  tho  issue  was  doubtful.  The  riflemen,  with  sure  aim, 
soon  cut  ofi'  almost  all  of  Brown's  officers  and  many  of  his  soldiers ;  and  at  length  his  corps 
yielded  and  dispersed  in  confusion.  The  arms  and  ammunition  procured  from  the  vanquished 
were  of  great  service,  for  when  the  action  commenced,  Sumter's  men  had  not  two  rounds 

'  Mrs.  EIIbI  relaiea  a  circumBianoo  which  has  some  interest  in  this  coaneotion.     Colonel  Tbomas,  oi 
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Now  was  the  moment  to  strike  for  decisive  victory  ;  it  was  lost  l^  the  criminal  indulg- 
ence of  Sumter's  men  in  plundering  the  portion  of  the  British  camp  already  secured,  and 
drinking  freely  of  the  liquor  found  there.  A  similar  cause  plucked  the  palm  of  victory  from 
the  hands  of  Greene  at  Eutaw  Springs.  Sumter's  ranks  became  disordered ;  and  while 
endeavoring  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  the  enemy  rallied.  Of  his  six  hundred  men, 
only  about  two  hundred,  with  Davie's  cavalry,  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  British,  who  were  yet  in  some  confusion,  but  defended  by  two  cannons. 
Sumter  was  not  to  be  foiled.  With  a  shout,  he  and  his  handful  of  brave  men  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  attack.  The  enemy  had  formed  a  hollow  square,  with  the  field-pieces  in  front, 
and  in  this  position  received  the  charge.  The  Americans  attacked  them  on  three  sides,  and 
the  contest  was  severe  for  a  while.  At  length,  just  as  the  British  line  was  yielding,  a  re- 
enforcement,  under  Captains  Stewart  and  M'Donald,  of  Tarleton's  legion,  returning  from  an 
excursion  toward  Rocky  Mount,  appeared,  and  their  number  being  magnified,  Sumter  deem- 
ed a  retreat  a  prudent  measure.  This  was  done  at  meridian,  but  the  enemy  had  been  so 
severely  handled,  that  they  did  not  attempt  a  pursuit.  A  small  party  appeared  upon  the 
Camden  road,  but  was  soon  dispersed  by  Davie.  Could  Sumter  have  brought  all  of  his 
forces  into  action  in  this  last  attack,  the  rout  of  the  British  would  have  been  complete. 

"  Ho  beat  them  back !  beneath  the  flame 
Of  valor  quailing,  or  the  shock  1 
He  carved,  at  last,  a  hero's  name, 
Upon  the  glorious  Hanging  Rock  1" 

With  his  few  prisoners  and  booty,  Sumter  retreated  toward  the  Waxhaw,  bearing  away 
many  of  his  wounded.  The  engagement  lasted  about  four  hours,  and  was  one  of  the  best- 
fought  battles,  between  militia  and  British  regulars,  during  the  war.  Sumter's  loss  was 
twelve  killed  and  forty-one  wounded.  Among  the  former  were  the  brave  Captain  M'Clure,' 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Captain  Read,  of  North  Carolina  ;  Colonel  Hill,  Captain  Craighead, 
Major  Winn,  Lieutenants  Crawford  and  Fletcher,  and  Ensign  M*Clure,  were  wounded. 
The  British  loss  exceeded  that  of  the  Americans.  Captain  M'Cullock,  commander  of  the 
legion  infantry,  and  two  officers  and  twenty  privates  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed,  and 
forty  were  wounded.'  Brown's  regiment  also  sufiered  much.  Bryan's  Tories  did  not  stop 
to  fight, 

bat  ran  away, 


C( 


And  lived  to  fight  another  day." 
About  nine  miles  north  of  the  present  Lancaster  Court  House,  and  between  twenty  and 


Spartanburg  District,  was  intrusted  by  Governor  Rutledge  with  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  A 
party,  under  Colonel  Moore  (who  was  defeated  at  Ramsour's  Mill),  attacked  the  house  of  the  colonel,  dar- 
ing his  absence,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  powder.  His  heroic  wife,  Jane  Thomas,  with  a  son-in- 
law,  her  daughter,  and  a  lad,  formed  the  garrison  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  daughter  loaded 
guns  as  fast  as  the  son-in-law  could  fire ;  and  the  Tories,  believing  that  the  house  was  filled  with  men,  de* 
(sampcd,  and  the  ammunition  was  saved.  This  powder  constituted  a  part  of  Sumter's  supply  at  Rocky 
Mount  and  Hanging  Rock. 

*  John  M'Clure  was  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  South  Carolina.  He  Vas  a  nephew  of  the  venerable 
Judge  Gaston,  and  partook  of  that  patriot^s  parity  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Republicanism.  Of  him  Gen- 
eral Davie  said,  **  Of  the  many  brave  men  with  whom  it  was  my  fortune  to  become  acquainted  in  the  army, 
be  was  one  of  the  bravest ;  and  when  he  fell,  we  looked  upon  his  loss  as  incalculable."  He  fell  at  the  first 
fire  of  Bryan's  Loyalists,  pierced  by  two  bullets,  and  at  the  same  time,  four  of  his  cousins,  sons  of  Judge 
(jaston,  lay  bleeding  near  him.  When  his  friends  came  to  his  aid,  ho  urged  them  to  leave  him  and  pursue 
the  enemy.  After  the  battle,  he  was  taken,  with  other  wounded  soldiers,  to  Waxhaw  church,  where  his 
mother  went  to  nurse  him.  From  thence  he  was  taken  to  Charlotte,  and  on  the  eighteenth,  the  very  day 
when  his  commander  was  surprised  at  Fishing  Creek  (see  page  454).  he  expired  in  Liberty  Hall,  where 
the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  resolutions  were  drawn  up.  M^Clure  was  a  native  of  Chester  District,  and  hii 
men  were  known  as  the  Chester  Rocky  Creek  Irish.  The  first  wound  which  he  received  in  the  engage- 
ment was  in  the  thigh.  He  stanched  it  with  wadding,  when  another  ballet  passed  through  him  at  the 
breast.  Two  of  the  Gastons  fell  dead  across  each  other ;  a  third  vras  mortally  wounded ;  and  a  fourth 
had  a  cheek  shot  away. 

Doctor  Richard  E.  Wylie,  of  Lancaster,  wrote  a  ballad  of  twenty  stanzas  commemorative  of  this  event 

'  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Moultrie,  Lee. 
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t'wenty-three  miles  above  Hanging  I^ock,  upon  the  Waxhaw  Creek/  the  regiment  of  Col- 
onel Abraham  Buford  was  massacred  by  Tarleton  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1780. 
Sir  Henry  Chnton  took  possession  of  Charleston  on  the  twelfth,  and  immediately  commenced 
measures  for  securing  the  homage  of  the  whole  state.  He  sent  out  three  large  detachments 
of  his  army.  The  first  and  largest,  under  Cornwallis,  was  ordered  toward  the  frontiers  of 
North  Carolina ;  the  second,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Sa- 
luda, to  Ninety-Six ;  and  the  third,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown,  was  ordered  up  the 
Savannah,  to  Augusta.  Soon  after  he  had  passed  the  Santee,  Cornwallis  was  informed 
that  parties  of  Americans  who  had  come  into  South  Carolina,  and  had  Hurried  toward 
Charleston  to  assist  Lincoln,  were  as  hastily  retreating.  Among  these  was  Colonel  Buford. 
Ilis  force  consisted  of  nearly  four  hundred  Continental  infantry,  a  small  detachment  of 
Washington's  cavalry,  and  two  field-pieces.  He  had  evacuated  Camden,  and,  in  fancied 
security,  was  retreating  leisurely  toward  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina.  Cornwallis  resolved 
to  strike  Buford,  if  possible,  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  dispatched  Tarleton,  with  seven  hund- 
red men,  consisting  of  his  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry.  That  officer  marched  one  hund- 
red and  five  miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  and  came  up  with  Buford  upon  the  Waxhaw.  Im- 
patient of  delay,  he  had  led  his  mounted  infantry  behind,  and  with  only  his  cavalry,  he  al- 
most surrounded  Buford  before  that  officer  was  aware  of  danger.  Tarleton  demanded  an 
immediate  surrender  upon  the  terms  granted  to  the  Americans  at  Charleston.  Those  terms 
were  humiliating,  and  Buford  refused  compUance.*  While  the  flags  for  conference  were 
passing  and  repassing,  Tarleton,  contrary  to  military  rules,  was  making  preparations  for  an 
assault,  and  the  instant  he  received  Buford's  reply,  his  cavalry  made  a  furious  charge  upon 
the  American  ranks.  Having  received  no  orders  to  defend  themselves,  and  supposing  the 
negotiations  were  yet  pending,  the  Continentals  were  utterly  dismayed  by  this  charge.  All 
was  confusion,  and  while  some  fired  upon  their  assailants,  others  threw  down  their  arms 
and  begged  for  quarter.  None  was  given ;  and  men  without  arms  were  hewn  in  pieces 
by  Tarleton's  cavalry.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  were  slain  ;  one  hundred  and  fifly  were 
so  maimed  as  to  be  unable  to  travel ;  and  fifty-three  were  made  prisoners,  to  grace  the  tri- 
umphal entry  of  the  conqueror  into  Camden.  Only  five  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  fif- 
teen wounded.  The  whole  of  Buford's  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  For  this  savage  feat,  Cornwallis  eulogized  Tarleton,  and  commended 
him  to  the  ministry  as  worthy  of  special  favor.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  cold-blooded 
massacre  ;  and  Tarleton's  quarter  became  proverbial  as  a  synonym  to  cruelty.*  The  lib- 
eral press,  and  all  right-minded  men  in  England,  cried  shame ! 

After  the  battle,  a  large  number  of  the  wounded  were  taken  to  the  log  meeting-house  of 
the  Waxhaw  Presbyterian  congregation,  where  they  were  tenderly  nursed  by  a  few  who 
had  the  boldness  to  remain.  With  the  defeat  of  Buford,  every  semblance  of  a  Continental 
army  in  South  Carolina  was  efiaced.  This  terrible  blow  spread  consternation  over  that 
region,  and  women  and  children  were  seen  flying  from  their  homes  to  seek  refuge  from  Brit- 
ish cruelty  in  more  distant  settlements.     Among  the  fugitives  was  the  widowed  mother  of 


^  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Waxhaw  Indians,  a  tribe  now  extinct,  who  inhabited  this  region 
'  Buford's  answer,  as  given  by  Tarleton  in  his  Memoirs^  was 
brief  and  positive,  as  follows : 

"Waxhaw*,  May  2£Hh,  1780. 
^*  Sir, — I  reject  your  proposal,  and  shall  del'end  myself  to  the 
last  extremity. 
"  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  commander  of  British  Legion.** 

'  Justice  demands  an  audience  for  Tarleton.  In  his  account  of  the  affair,  he  alleges  that  a  demand  for 
a  surrender  was  made  before  his  main  body  had  overtaken  Buford,  and  that  after  that  officer's  defiant  lett^ 
was  received,  both  parties  prepared  for  action.  He  excuses  the  refusal  to  grant  quarter  by  the  plea  iImA 
iome  of  the  Continentals  continued  to  tiro.  As  Marshall  suggests,  the  fact  that  Buford*8  field-pieces  were 
not  discharged  and  so  few  of  the  British  were  wounded,  is  evidence  enough  that  the  attack  was  nnezpeot- 
ed.  Tarleton  was  taunted  with  his  cruelty  on  this  occasion,  on  his  return  to  England.  Stedman.  the  Brit- 
ish historian  of  the  war  says,  *'  On  this  occasion,  the  virtue  of  humanity  was  totally  forgot."-^See  Mar- 
shall, i.,  338;  Gordon,  iii.,  53  ;  Lee,  78  ;  Stedman,  ii.,  193. 
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Andrew  Jackton  (the  Mventh  Freudent  of  the  United  Statei),  who,  with  her  two  moi,  Rob- 
ert and  Andrew,  took  mfuge  in  the  Sugar  Creek  congregation,  at  the  house  of  the  widow 
of  the  Reverend  J.  M.  Wilton,  near  Charlotte.  Thia  was  the  firat  practical  leMon  of  hatred 
to  tyranny  which  young  Jackwn  learned,  and  it  doubtleia  had  an  abiding  influence  upon 
his  future  life.' 

Returning  to  the  Lancaster  road  at  two  o'clock,  I  rode  on  toward  Camden,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  distant,  paaiing  on  the  way  the  celebrated  Flat  Rock,  a  masa  of  concrete,  like 
that  of  Anvil  Rock,  five  hundred  yardt  acrou.     It  lies  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  presents  numerous  pita  or  cisterns,  supposed  to  have  been  hollowed  out  by  the  Indians 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  water.     The  road  passed  over  this  mast  with  a  gentle  descent. 
Near  its  southern  side,  the  place  was  pointed  out  to  me  where  a  severe  skirmish  occurred  in 
August,  1788,  between  some  tnilitia  and  Tories,  but  the  result  was  not  very  sanguinary. 
At  sunset  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  within  nine  miles  of  Rugeley's  Mill, 
where  I  was  well  entertained  for  the  night.'     I  departed  at  sunrise  the  following  morning. 
Being  now  fairly  within  the  sandy  region  upon  the  slopes  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
country,  the  traveling  was  very  heavy.    At  the  first  house  after  leaving  Mrs.  Fletcher's,  I  saw 
Mr.  Pdiie,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Lee,  an  intelligent  old  man  of  eighty-four  years.      During 
hail' ail  hour's  conversation  with  him,  I  obtained  some  valuable  information  respecting  the  va- 
tioiis  historical  localities  between  there  and  Camden.     The  first  of  these  is  Clermont,  some- 
times called  Rugeley's,  about  thirteen  miles  north  of  Camden,  where  I  arrived  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  forenoon.     Thia  is  the  place  where  General 
Gates  concentrated  his  army  for  an  attack  upon  the  Brit- 
ish at  Camden.     The  place  is  also  memorable  on  account 
of  a  military  event  which  occurred  near  Rugeley's  Mill, 
on  the  fourth  of  December,  1 780.     This  mill  was  about 
one  hundred  yards  east  of  the  road  where  it  crosses  Ruge- 
ley's Creek.     No  traces  of  the  mill  remain  ;  but  an  em- 
bankment, several  rods  in  extent,  partly  demolished,  and 
overgrown  with  pines  and  shrubbery  interlaced  with  the 
vines  of  the  muscadine,  mark  the  place  of  the  dam,  a 
part  of  which,  where  the  creek  passes  through,  is  seen 
in  the  engraving.     Let  lu  consider  the  event  whioh  im- 
mortalizes this  spot. 

When  CornwallU  retreated  from  Charlotte  (see  page    ''""' "  ™  ""'  "'  k™"*-'*  "^ 

'  I  tua  infomied  hy  the  Hoaocabls  David  L.  Swain,  ihaC  the  birlb-|>]aoe  of  Genend  Jsokson  is  in  Meek- 
leoburg  coddIj,  North  CaroliDs,  jnst  above  ibe  atau  liae.  It  is  about  boir  a  mile  west  of  lbs  Wazhav 
Creek,  upon  the  eslsle  of  W.  J.  Cureton,  Esq..  iwenty-elgbt  miles  aoQlh  of  Charlotte.  A  moDth  or  Iwoafler 
bis  birib,  hia  mother  remored  to  the  >oathward  of  the  state  line,  to  a  plaolaiioa  shout  twelve  mile*  north  of 
Lanraater  Court  House.  That  plantalioD  is  also  the  properl;  of  Mr.  Cureton.  The  honse  in  which  she 
reaided  when  Tarleton  penetrated  the  sctllcmcDt  is  now  demolished.  So  the  hoaor  of  posseuing  the  birth- 
place of  that  illoslrious  man  belongs  to  North,  and  not  to  South  CaTolina,  as  has  been  snppoaed. 

The  massacre  of  Buford'i  regiment  fired  (he  patriotism  of  jonng  Andrew  Jaekson;  and  at  the  age  of 
Ibiiieen  he  entered  the  arm;,  with  his  brother  Robert,  under  Samler.  They  were  both  made  prisonen: 
hut  even  while  in  the  power  of  the  British,  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  slier  man  appeared  in  the  boy. 
When  ordered  to  clean  the  muddy  boou  of  t,  British  officer,  bo  proudly  rerused,  and  for  his  temerity  re- 
eeircil  a  sword-cut.  After  their  release,  Andrew  and  his  brother  returned  to  the  Waihaw  settlement  with 
their  mother.  That  patriotio  mother  and  two  sons  perished  during  the  war.  Har  son  Hugh  was  slain  in 
battle,  and  Robert  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  from  ^  British  olEcer  whils  be  waa  prisoner,  be- 
oaTise,  like  Andrew,  be  refused  to  do  menial  service.  The  heroio  mother,  while  on  her  way  home  from 
Charleston,  whither  she  went  lo  cany  some  neceswriea  lo  her  friendi  and  relnlioni  on  board  a  prison-ship, 
was  seized  with  pfison-fever,  and  died.  Her  unknown  grave  is  somewhere  between  what  was  then  called 
the  Cjiinrter  House  and  Charlerion.  Andrew  was  left  the  sole  survivor  of  the  lamily. — See  Foota'a  BlulrK- 
it  of  KorlK  Carolina,  p.  199. 

*  There  I  aaw  Mrs.  Lee,  the  step-mother  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  was  then  ninety-two  years  of  age.  She 
lived  near  Camden  during  the  war,  but  was  so  afflicted  with  palsy  wbea  I  saw  her,  that  she  eonld  talk  only 
with  grvai  dilBoulty,  ami  I  could  not  procure  from  her  any  tradition  of  iotereat.     Mrs.  Lee  bad  buried  five 
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420),  Gates  advanced  to  that  place,  and  General  Smallwood  was  directed  to  encamp  lowei 
down  the  Catawba,  on  the  road  to  Camden.     Morgan,  with  hialight  corps,  composed  partly 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington's  cavalry,  waa  ordered  to  push  further  in  advance,  for  the 
purpose  of  foraging,  and  to  watch  the  movements  of  Comwallis.     Smallwood  having  leceiycd 
information  that  a  body  of  Tories,  under  Colonel  Rugeley,  were  on  the  alert  to  intercept  hit 
wagons,  ordered  Morgan  and  Washington  to  march  against  them.     They  retreated,  and 
took  post  at  B.ugeley'H  house,  on  the  Camden  road, 
which   he    had   stockaded,  together   with   his   log- 
barn.      Washington,  with  hie  cavalry,  pursued,  and 
at    about  ten    o'clock    on   the  fourth   of  Decem- 
ber,>  appeared  at  Kugeley's  Mill,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  creek.     The  Loyalists  were 
strongly  posted  in  the  log-barn,  in  front  of  which 
was   a   ditch  and  aiatis.     Having  no   artillery, 
Washington  could  make  but  little  impression  upon 
the  garrison,  so  he  resorted  to  stratagem.     Fashion- 
ing a  pine-log  so  as  to  resemble  a  cannon,  he  placed  it  in  such  a  position  near  the  bridge  u, 
apparently,  to  command  both  the  house  and  barn  of  Colonel  Hugeley.     He  then  nude  a 
formal  demand  for  a  surrender,  menacing  the  garrison  with  the  instant  demolition  of  th«it 
fortress.     Alarmed  at  the  apparition  of  a  cannon,  liugeley  sent  out  a  flag,  and,  with  his 
whole  force  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  men,  immediately  surrendered.     Poor  Rugeley  never 
appeared  in  arms  afterwaid.      Cornwallis,  in  a  letter  to  Tarleton,>>  said,  "  Rugeley 
will  not  be  made  a  brigadier.'" 
Soon  after  leaving  Ilogeley's,  I  came  to  a  shallow  stream  which  flows  out  of  Gum  Swamp, 
and  known  in  the  Revolution  as  Graney'a  Quarter  Creek.     It  was  thickly  studded  with 
gum  shrubs  and  canes,  the  latter  appearing  ai 
^  green  and  fresh  as  in  summer.     It  waa  now 

about  noon,  and  white  I  made  the  accompanying 
sketch,  Charley  dined  upon  com,  which  the  gen- 
erous driver  of  a  team  ■•  hauling  cotton,"  gan 
me  from  his  store.  Between,  this  stream  and 
Sander's  Creek,  within  seven  miles  of  Camden, 
is  the  place  of  Gates's  defeat.o  The  ^j^^j^ 
hottest  of  the  engagement  occurred  ^»- 
upon  the  hill,  just  before  descending  to  Sander'* 
Creek  from  the  north,  now,  as  then,  covered  with 
-■      -   —  -  an  open  forest  of  pine-trees.     When  I  paved 

iiw  AT    uM  awAjar.  through    it,    the    undergrowth    had  just    been 

burned,  and  the  blackened  trunks  of  the  venerable  pines,  standing  like  the  columns  of  a  vut 
temple,  gave  the  whole  scene  a  dreary,  yet  grand  appearance.  Many  of  the  old  trees  yet 
bear  marks  of  the  battle,  the  scars  of  the  bullets  being  made  very  distinct  by  large  protn- 
berances.  I  was  informed  that  many  musket-balls  have  been  cut  out  of  the  trees ;  and  I  saw 
fjuite  a  number  of  trunks  which  had  been  recently  hewn  with  axes  for  the  purpoae.  Some 
pines  had  been  thus  cut  by  searchers  for  bullets  which  must  have  been  in  the  seed  when 
the  battle  occurred.  Within  half  a  mile  of  Sander's  Creek,  on  the  north  aide,  are  some  (dd 
fields,  dotted  with  shrub  pines,  where  the  hottest  of  the  battle  was  fought.  A  large  concav- 
ity near  the  road,  filled  with  hawthorns,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  spot  where  many  of 
the  dead  were  buried. 

Sander's  Creek  is  a  considerable  stream,  about  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  quite  shallow 
at  the  ford.     Though  flowing  through  a  swamp  like  Graney's  Quarter,  its  waters  were  very 

*  This  view  is  Trom  (be  south  aido  ot  the  bridge.     Tbe  counterfeit  canaoD  was  placed  in  the  rt«d  where 

ibc  first  wagoa  is  seen.     The  bouse  and  barn  or  Ruseley  were  in  the  cleared  field  seea  beyond  the  wagons. 

'  Tnrlcion'a  Mttnoir$,  &o.,  205.  '  ThU  view  is  from  the  soDtb  iJde  of  tlia  Krean 
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liinpii].     NumeroiH  team*  dnwing  heary  loadi  of  eotloD,  on  their  ynj  to  Camden,  were 
pauing  at  the  time,  aad  the  longi 
and  loud  laughtei  of  the  happy 
teamaten  enlivened  the  dreary 
aipect  of  nature.' 

Let  ua  conaidei  the  important 
event!  which  occuned  hete. 

Miafoitune  ii  too  oAea  mia- 
taken  for  a  fault,  and  ceoaoiion»- 
neaa  seldom  makes  candid  di*- 
tinctioDB.  When  General  Lin- 
ooln  was  finally  obliged  to  aui- 
render  Charleaton  and  hia  army 

_.     ,.  „,.  '  View  jkT  SuiDim ■  Ci»i.> 

tHnia,     ^°  *"'  "^^T  (-linton,* 

I'M  calumny,  wilh  ita  huay  tongue,  decried  hia  fair  fame,  and  whiapeied  doubti  respect- 
ing his  Bkill  and  courage.  That  hlow,  atruck  by  a  akillful  hand,  almost  demoliahed  the 
Southern  army,  and  for  a  moment  the  patriota  were  diamayed.  But  the  elaaticity  of  hope 
was  found  ia  the  natioaal  land  and  Delaware  troopa 
councils,  and  preparationa  wore  sent  thither,  under  the 
were  soon  made  to  ooncen-  Baron  Do  Kalb.*  a  German 
trate  the  varioua  detach-  officer,  who  had  distin|>nish- 
ments  of  the  regular  army  ed  himself  in  the  French 
then  in  the  South,  and  thu  service.  He  left  Morris- 
volunteers  whom  Sumter  town'i  wilh  four-  ^  sprint 
and  others  were  collecting,  teen  hnndred  ef-  ™>- 
to  turn  hack  toward  the  feotive  men ;  reached  the 
aea-board  the  flood  of  inva-  head  of  Elk  in  May  ;  left 
sion.  A  month  before  the  Potenhurg  early  in  June, 
[all  of  Charleston,  when  it  passed  through  Hillsbor- 
was  perceived  that  the  chief  ougb,  and  halted  on  Deeji 
theater  of  the  campaign  of  ..  River,  in  North  Carolina, 
1780  was  to  be  in  the  /<y  V7  y^^  //  *"  '*•*  ''^'*'  "'■'"')'■ 
Southern  States,  Mary-/    r^^i'^^'^t^iS-Jt    y4^~C^\UCl6       In  the  mean  while, 

'  All  the  w«j  from  Yorkiille  I  psmed  csrarans  of  wsgona  wilh  cotton,  on  their  way  to  Camden  or  Co- 
lombia. The  teams  are  driven  by  negroes,  aotnetime*  accompanifd  by  an  oveisesr.  They  cany  com  and 
fodder  (cnrn-italkB)  wilh  them,  and  camp  out  at  night,  in  tha  woodn,  where  they  bnild  flres,  cook  their  ba- 
COD,  bake  their  ho«-CHke,  and  sleep  nnder  the  canvas  corering  of  their  wagoEia.  It  ii  a  Mason  of  great 
delight  to  IhosB  who  are  privileged  to  "haul  cotton"  to  riarkel. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  north  side  of  the  Creek.  Like  the  other  stream,  it  b  filled  with  cane*,  shraha, 
atul  many  blasted  pines. 

*  The  Baroa  De  Kalb,  knight  of  Ihe  royal  military  onler  of  merit,  was  a  native  af  Alsace  (a  German 
provinco  ceded  to  France),  and  was  educated  in  the  art  of  wsr  in  Ibe  French  anny.  He  was  connected 
with  the  [iUB.ner-master  general's  department,  aed  his  experience  in  the  duties  of  that  station  rendered  hit 
services  very  valuable  to  the  American  army.  Toward  the  cIok  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  vru  dis- 
patched to  the  British  coionies  in  America,  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  French  government.  Ha  traveled  is 
disguise  \  yet  on  one  occasion,  he  was  so  strongly  suspected,  that  he  was  arrested  as  a  sospicitias  person. 
Nothing  being  fouod  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  he  was  released,  and  soon  afterward  returned  to  Eoropc. 
De  Ealb  camo  to  America  again,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  with  La  Fayette  and  other  foreign  officers,  and 
was  one  of  the  party  who  accompanied  the  marquis  in  his  overland  journey,  from  South  Carolina  to  Phil- 
adelphia. Holdiog  the  oQice  of  brigadier  in  the  French  service,  and  coming  highly  recommended,  Con- 
gress commissioned  him  a  major  general  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1777.  He  immediately  joined  the 
naiD  army  under  Wa.ihington,  and  was  active  in  the  events  which  preceded  the  encampment  of  the  troopii 
at  Talley  Forge.  He  was  afterward  in  command  at  Bliiabethtovni  and  Amboy,  in  New  Januy ;  aod  while 
at  MonislowD  in  the  spring  of  17S0,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland  division.  Wilh  these,  Sml 
the  Continental  troops  of  Delaware,  he  marched  southward  in  April,  to  re-enforce  General  Lincoln,  bnl  ws" 
100  late  to  afford  him  aid  at  Charleston.  Gntes  moceeded  Lincoln  in  the  oommand  of  the  Southern  amy, 
and  reached  De  Salb's  camp,  eo  Ibe  Deep  River,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  1780.     Ia  Ibe  battle  near 
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ChsTleston  had  been  captured,  Geoeial  Lincola  was  a  priioDer  on  parole,  and  De  Kalb  be- 
came the  com  [nan  der- in-chief  at  the  South.  Although  CongreM  reposed  confidence  in  the 
ikill  of  De  Kalb,  it  was  thought  proper  to  lend  an  ofEcer  better  known  to  the  people  for 
.  1-80  P^**  Bervices,  and  on  the  thiiteenth  of  June,&  General  Gates  was  appointed  to  the 
command.'  He  was  then  at  his  estate  in  Virginia,  a  few  miles  from  Shepherdstown, 
•  ^y^      ^       J  and  the  glory  of  Saratoga  was  not 

^,.•^-■^^^^'1^^^^^        jt^^.^^^—    y^t  dimmed.     He  immediately  de- 
^^ ^^'  tp'^^Z.^*'^*'    "'  parted*"  for  the  camp  of  De 

-^^'^•''       '       ^  Kalb,  taking  with  him,  as       ™* 

secretary,  his  friend  William  Clajoa, 
and  reached  hie  destination  on  the 
twenty-tifth  of  July.  The  prospect 
before  him  was  far  from  Mattering. 
An  army  without  stTenfrlh  ;  a  military  cheat  without  money ;  but  little  public  spirit  in  tbe 

Camden,  vhinh  soon  Tnlloved,  De  Kalb,  while  trying  to  rally  the  scailered  Araerioftns,  Tell,  pierced  with 
eleven  vounds.  He  dieil  Bl  Caitiilen  three  dayi  aTterw&rd,  and 
was  buried  there.  An  crnamenlal  tree  was  placed  at  tbe  head 
of  hia  i^rave,*  and  that  was  the  only  token  of  it*  place  until  a 
Tew  yean  since,  when  tho  citizens  of  Camden  erected  over  it  tbe 
ele);ant  marble  monument  depicted  in  the  engraving.  The 
corner  slone  was  laid  by  La  Fayette  in  I8SS.  It  it  upon  the 
{Treen,  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  on  De  Kalb  Street. 
The  large  base,  farming  tva  steps,  is  of  granite  \  the  whole 
monument  is  about  tlfLeen  feet  in  height.  Upon  the  four  sides 
of  the  monument  are  the  fallowing  inscripCioiu  : 

Sa»th  tidf,  frontinfT  [he  street. — "  Mere  he  the  Temains  <d 
Baroh  De  Kalb,  a  German  by  birth,  hut  in  principle  a  ciliian 
of  the  world."  Narlh  tide. — "In  gratitode  for  bis  Kal  and 
services,  the  citizens  of  Camden  havs  erected  this  moaament." 
BatI  lidi. — "Hia  love  of  Libeny  induced  him  to  leave  the  Old 
World  to  aid  the  cilisens  of  the  New  in  their  straggle  Tor  Iii- 
DEFiiirENCE.  His  distinguiKhed  talents  and  many  Tirtnei 
weighed  with  Congress  to  appoint  him  jiAjaa  ainiBAL,  in  their 
Da  Kalb's  MoHinuNT.  Revolutionary  army."      Il-Vil  lidt. — "He  was  second  in  coni> 

mand  in  the  battle  fought  near  Cahdih,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
Aagnst,  ITSO,  between  the  British  and  Atnericans ;  and  there  nobly  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  while  gaU 
iBntly  performing  deeds  of  valor  in  rallying  the  friends  and  opposing  the  enemies  of  his  adopted  cotmtry," 
The  death  of  De  Kalb  waa  a  great  public  loss.  Congress,  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1780,  ordered 
a  monument  to  be  erected  Co  hia  memory  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  f  with  an  appropriate  in- 
scription, but,  like  kindred  resolves,  the  order  was  never  obeyed. 

'  This  appointment  was  made  without  consulting  the  commander-ia-ehief.     He  inteitded  to  recommend 
General  Greene. 


•  Alluding  to  till*  fiict,  u  inonTmoui  poet  wnu : 

■■  But  wbcre,  O  wbcre'i  the  hoJlomd  tod 

Vet,  soldier,  fty  lllnrtrlon.  Bsme  !•  kmnm. 

HrDcalh  fhDW  lerd  the  bero't  »h«  i\ttp  I 

Tb  J  fune  luiiported.  and  thy  worth  eonleH-d , 

Thai  peerleM  rirtuc  Bhich  to  dwlgnr  •hDM, 

Or  iliu  the  grate  it  which  I  duglil  to  weep  T 

li  ihlntog  idU,  when  Uion  ut  tild  in  mt. 

IVhj  ilK<  not  KBie  D»i.y  pUl,r  hlKh. 

Thy  wunh  lo  publi.h.  and  thy  d«dj  procUSm. 

Or  why,  U  kMt.  .omo  nidclr-etth'd  U<m>  n\i!b. 

t^hull  hF.il  Dz  Kau,  and  TenFrUe  M>  niuoe.- 

1  [a  Iho  Inicrlptinn  oidprrd  ti j  Congreii  {JouttiaI,  tL,  117)  la 

ihc  fony^lBhlh  jva  of  bli  •gc-    Gpnerol  Hem?  l.cB.  wh> 

EW  him  well.  .ay.  In  hi.  Memoir.,  page  tSi.  •■  Although  Be««r 

w'Fnly  than  iliLty  yriri  of  ■p'.  neb  hxd  been  Ihe  tempc 

B  of  hi.  life,  Ihal  he  not  only  ouoyed  lo  the  liM  day  th.  fiueet 

[h;  ■ 

reeled  by  ConiTEM."    Lee  i|<cakt  of  him  a.  ■■  powHing  ■  .iobi 

«^j; 

of  De  K*lb  wu  CDBfldeniblT  iB  trreus  H  the  time  of  bi>  dc 

anige.,  prineipal  and  inlercal.     Report,  npon  tha  anhjM  ivete 

mnde.  bm  lUi^  inaiiiT  wu  not  denuiU'Iy  actitcd  unlit  Jnnuu 

851.  wlien  bolh  House*  of  ronpem  agreed  to  glia  tbe  ■DrnT> 

ing  hdr.  rte  .um  of  JM.OM.     An»ng  Ihe  pMtlioncrs  »rr  f 

enti,  are  cast  ujian  tbe  sappart  and  pmUctMn  of  an  budi, 

agrana-dauihtuofibgbaion.    The j  vnra  iMhUnf  In  ISH  abo« 
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Comniiiiary  Dep&rtmeot ;  *  olimate  uaravorable  to  health  ;  the  ipiriti  of  the  Republioan* 
preuetl  down ;  Loyalist!  iwanniDg  in  eveiy  direction,  and  a  Tiotorioua  enemy  preuing  to 
spread  hie  legioni  over  the  territory  he  had  come  to  defend,  were  obataolea  in  the  way  of 
■ncceu.     Yet  he  did  not  detpond,  and,  retaining  De  Kalb  in  command  of  hie  diriuon,  pre- 
pared to  march  into  South  Carolina.     His  whole  force  conaiited  of  the  Maryland  and  Del- 
aware troopB,  a  legionary  corpt  of  lizty  hone  and 
ai  many  foot  toldieri,  under  Colonel  Armand,  and 
three  companies  of  artillery.     There  wai  else- 
where a  considerable  force  of  North  Carolina  mi- 
litia in  the  field,  under  General  Caawetl ;  and  on 

the  mornine  of  the  twenty-seventh,' 

Gates  marched  at  the  head  of  his  lit- 
tle army  to  efTect  a  junction  with  those  troops. 
He  passed  the  Deep  R.iver  at  the  Buflalo  Ford, 
and  in  the  afternoon  encamped  upon  Spinks's 
farm,  on  the  road  to  Camden.  There  the  plan 
of  immcJiate  operitiona  was  decided  upon.  De 
Kalb  and  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams  (the  deputy 
adjutant  general)  thought  it  expedient  to  march 
to  Charlotte,  ettabliah  a  hoapital  and  magazine 
at  Salisbury,  leave  the  women  and  all  the  heavy 
baggage  there,  and  from  thence  proceed  toward 
Camden,  without  impediment,  through  a  well- 
cultivated  and  friendly  country,  by  the  way  of  the 
Waxhaw.     These  opinions  hod  no  weight  with  G«iniui  Houno  Oatm.' 

'  Hnratio  Gates  vu  a  native  of  Engluid,  and  was  educated  to  Ihe  inililary  proreasion.  He  vat  *a  offi- 
cer under  Braiiilocic  wben  that  fjeaeral  was  delealed,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  particular  dis- 
lieclion.  When  the  Continental  nnn;  was  argauiied  tn  1775,  be  wm  appointed  adjutant  general,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier.  Hs  was  then  residing  in  Virginia.  He  accompaDted  Washington  to  Cambridge,  in  Jolfi 
1775 ;  nod  in  June,  1776,  the  chief  command  of  the  Northern  army  was  oooferred  opon  him,  and  he  was 
promoled  )□  major  general.  In  the  aulonui  of  that  year,  he  joined  the  main  armj  in  the  Jerseji,  with  a 
delachmenl  of  his  command,  but  hii  career  was  not  marked  by  any  brilliant  notion.  In  the  lummer  of 
1777,  he  was  nnjnstly  placed  in  ooirtmand  of  Ihe  Northern  army,  in  place  of  General  Schnylor,  who  bad 
succeeded  him  in  the  spring  of  that  year;  and  the  vicloiy  over  Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga,  by  the  army  under 
his  command,  gave  him  great  eclat.  The  glory  of  that  achieTement  wu  not  due  to  him,  but  to  the  preTions 
iiperetions  of  Schuyler,  and  the  bravery  and  skill  of  Arnold  and  Morgan.  In  the  winter  of  1778,  be  was 
involved  in  attempts  to  wreat  the  supreme  copimand  from  Washington.  His  position  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  War  enabled  him  to  throw  obataolea  in  the  way  of  the  chief,  nor  were  they  withheld.  From  that 
period  until  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Sonlhem  army,  his  military  openiiJons  were  of  little  account, 
and  were  chiefly  in  Rhode  Island.  When  Congreaa  gave  hun  the  command  of  the  Sonibero  forces.  General 
Charles  I.ee  said  to  Gates,  "Take  care  ihot  you  do  not  exchange  Northern  laurtU  for  Southern  teilloai." 
This  caution  was  prophetic.  The  disaatrous  battle  near  Camden  scattered  bis  troops,  nnil,  appsTenlly  panic- 
stricken  himself,  lie  fled  toward  Chariotte.  He  waa  superseded  in  bis  command  by  General  Greene  in  Ihe 
BDtumn  of  that  year,  and  his  coivduct  was  acruliniied  bj  a  committee  of  Congress.  Upon  their  report  he 
was  acquitted  of  blame.  He  was  reinstated  in  hia  military  command  in  the  main  army  in  1783,  but  active 
service  woa  no  longer  required.  At  the  close  of  Ihe  war,  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Virginia,  and  in  ITSOtook 
up  his  permanent  abode  upon  Alanbattan  Ulsnd,  almost  three  milca  from  the  then  city  of  New  York.  His 
mansion,  which  was  an  elegant  conntry  reaidence,  near  Rose  Hill,  was  standing  aa  laic  as  1845,  near  the 
comer  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  la  1600,  he  wns  elected  a  member  of  the  LeiriatatDre 
of  New  York,  where  he  served  but  one  term.  He  died  at  bii  residence,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1806,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

General  Gates  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  his  manners,  bat  did  not  possen  a  brilliant  or  highly- 
enllivaled  intellect.  He  poaseucd  many  excellent  social  qualltiea,  but  waa  entirely  deficient  in  the  qaali- 
ticationa  necessary  for  a  great  military  commander.  His  vanity  misled  hia  judgment,  and  often  perverted 
the  liner  feelinss  of  hia  nature.  He  waa  always  a  gensrous  friend,  and  not  an  implacable  enemy.  Hu- 
manily  marked  hit  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  beneviilence  was  a  ruling  principle  of  his  heart.  A  fsw 
fears  before  hi»  death,  he  manumitted  all  his  alavea,  but  ao  |;reat  was  the  attachment  of  many,  that  they 
preferred  to  remain  in  hia  family.  He  died  without  surviving  issue,  bis  only  son  having  been  taken  rmra 
him  by  death,  at  the  moment  when  be  wo;  informed  that  General  Greene  bad  auperaeded  him.     On  that 
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Gates,  whose  vanity  overruled  his  judgment,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth,  having  been  joined 
that  morning  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Porterfield  with  about  one  handled  Virginians,  lie 
marched  directly  for  Camden. 

The  country  through  which  the  Americans  passed  was  sparsely  populated,  and  in  many 
places  exhibited  nothing  but  swamps  and  pine  barrens.  The  heat  was  intense.  Sickness 
and  want  of  provisions  soon  began  the  work  of  death.  Lean  cattle  found  in  the  woods, 
green  corn,  and  peaches,  constituted  the  principal  portion  of  their  food.  Dysentery  ensued, 
and  at  one  time  the  total  destruction  of  the  army  seemed  inevitable.  Yet  Gates  pressed 
slowly  forward,  and  on  the  day  when  Sumter  achieved  his  partial  victory  at  Hanging  Rock, 
he  reached  the  banks  of  Little  Lynch's  Creek,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  he  was  joined  by 
General  Caswell.* 

Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  movements  of  the  British  troops  We  have  noted  how 
the  grand  army  was  divided  and  spread  over  South  Carolina  (see  page  458)  soon  af^r  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  the  northern  portion  of  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Cora- 
wallis.  This  disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy  had  hardly  taken  place,  when  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  De  Ralb  was  received  ;  also  of  the  gathering  of  Virginians  under 
Porterfield  ;  of  North  Carolinians,  under  Rutherford,  in  the  west ;  and  of  a  large  body 
of  North  Carolina  militia,  under  Caswell,  in  the  east.  Then  came  the  intelligence  that 
Gates,  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne,  was  on  his  way,  with  a  large  force,  to  recover  all  that 
Lincoln  had  lost,  and  more,  if  possible.  Rumor  magnified  their  numbers.  The  X«oyalists 
became  alarmed  ;  the  patriots  took  courage  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Marion  and  Sumter  had 
raised  their  standards.  The  British  officers  were  perplexed  ;  and  Lord  Rawdon,  wbo  was 
second  in  command  to  Comwallis,  and  had  his  post  at  Camden,  called  in  some  of  his  more 
distant  outposts.  Major  M' Arthur,  who  was  at  Cheraw  to  encourage  the  Loyalists,  was 
ordered  to  fall  back  toward  Camden  ;  and  the  most  distant  outposts  were  upon  Lynoh's 
Creek,  at  Hanging  Rock,  and  at  Rocky  Mount.  These,  as  we  have  seen  (page  456),  were 
attacked  by  Sumter,  Davie,  and  other  active  officers,  with  their  men. 

Comwallis,  perceiving  the  gathering  storm  on  the  borders  of  South  Carolina,  hastened 
from  Charleston  to  join  Rawdon  at  Camden.  He  arrived  there  on  the  thirteenth  of  Au- 
gust, and  learned,  with  much  concern,  the  successes  of  Sumter,  and  the  disafiection  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  county  between  the  Black  River  and  the  Fedee.  Nearly  eight 
hundred  of  his  troops  were  sick  at  Camden,  and  his  efiicctive  force  amounted  to  only  a  little 
more  than  two  thousand  men,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  were  regulars.  The  remainder  were 
militia  and  North  Carolina  refugees.  Comwallis  would  gladly  have  retreated  to  Charles- 
ton, but  the  consideration  that  he  must  leave  his  sick  behind,  abandon  or  destroy  his  mag- 
azines, and  relinquish  all  the  territory  they  had  gained,  except  Charleston,  prevented  that 
step.  He  therefore  resolved  to  move  forward  and  attack  Gates  before  the  Virginia  troops, 
known  to  be  approaching,  could  join  him. 

On  the  day  when  Comwallis  reached  Camden,  Gates  advanced  to  Clermont,  and  en- 
camped near  Rugeley's  Mill.  Those  who  had  opposed  Sumter  at  Hanging  Rock  had  fled 
to  Camden  on  the  approach  of  Gates,  and  Lord  Rawdon  had  also  called  in  the  garrison 
*  August  14     "which  he  had  stationed  at  Rugeley's.     The  day  af^r  his  arrival  there, ^^  Gates 

1780.  >vas  joined  by  General  Stevens,  with  seven  hundred  militia ;  and,  at  about  noon, 
a  message  from  Sumter  announced  the  approach  of  stores  and  clothing  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Wateree,  for  the  enemy  at  Camden.  The  capture  of  these  stores,  and  the  disperaion 
of  the  escort,  we  have  considered  on  page  4  5  4. 

Notwithstanding  Gates  had  weakened  his  army  by  sending  a  strong  re-enforcement  tc 
Sumter,  he  prepared  to  march  upon  Camden,  to  divert  attention  from  Sumter's  enterprise, 


occasion,  Washington  wrote  him  a  most  touching  letter,  consoling  him  for  his  doroestio  afflictioo,  and  sym- 
pathizing  with  him  on  account  of  the  troubles  of  his  public  life.  His  patriotism  is  nndoabted,  and  the  Audit 
of  his  military  career  may  be  charged  to  errors  of  judgment. 

*  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  after^'ard  (1792)  governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  General  Caswell's  aid 
this  occasion. 
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&ad  to  fight,  if  necMUTy.  Oa  the  eveuDg  of  the  fifteenth,  lie  Mnt  hu  lick,  extra  itorei, 
and  heavy  baggage,  under  guard,  to  tiio  Waxhav,  and  at  ten  o'elook  at  night  commenced 
hia    march.       Colonel  K>ge.     Confident  in  hii 

Armand'a  legion   com-  itrength  by  inch  a  dia- 

poaed  the  van,  flanked  position  of  hia   troopi 

upon  the  right  by  For-  he  ordered  Colonel  Ar. 

terfield'i  infantry,  in  In-  mand  to  withtt&nd  the 

dian  file,  two  hundred  attack  of  the  enemy'* 

yards   from   the  road  ;  cavalry,   whatever    itr 

and  upon  the  left  by  number.        The     mov 

Armstrong's  infantry,  in  profound    ailence    war 

the  same  order.     Mext  commanded,     and     in 

followed  the   first  and  stant  death  waa  threat 

MCond    Maryland    bri-  ened  to  the  soldier  who 

gades,  under  Brigadiers  should  fire  a  gun  until 

Small  wood    and    Gist,  ordered.* 

and  the   Delaware  Comwallii,  notwith- 

troopi,  all   commanded  standing    hii     inferior 

by  De  Kalb  :  then  the  force,  inarched  to  attack 

North  Carolina  division,  un-     /■'\  Gates  at  Kugeley's,  being  in- 

der  Caswell ;  the  Virginia  di-    f    J     j^ ^    'j/  formed  that  his  position  was 

vision,  under  Stevens  ;  with  a    ^^ ^^^£/*^'  -^    a  weak  one.     At  the  same 

rear-guard  of  volunteer  caval-  )   hour  when  Gates  marched  to- 

ry  upon  the  flanks  of  the  hag-  ward     Camden,     Cornwallis 

struck  his  tents  at  that  place,  and  proceeded  cautiously  toward  Rugeley's.  His  troops  con- 
sisted of  the  23d  and  33d  regiments,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster  (who  was  al^rward 
mortally  wouaded  at  Guilford) ;  Tarleton's  legion  ;  Irish  Volunteers  ;  a  part  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Hamilton's  North  Carolina  regiment ;  and  Bryan's  corps  of  Loyalists,  under  Lord 
Rawdon,  with  two  six  and  two  three  pounders  commanded  by  Lieutenant  U'Leod ;  and 
the  71st  regiment.  Camden  waa  lefl  in  the  care  of  Major  M 'Arthur,  with  the  sick  and 
convalescents.  Silently  both  armies  marched  in  the  gloom  of  night.  The  air  was  sultry  ; 
no  moon  was  in  the  heaveiia,  but  the  stars  looked  down  in  serene  radiance  upon  the  earth. 
Not  a  footfall  was  heard  in  the  deep  sand,  and  neither  party  was  aware  that  the  othei  had 
struck  his  tents,  until  the  advanced  guards  of  each  met  at  about  two  o'clock  in  ,  Aunm  u, 
the  morning, K  upon  the  gentle  slope  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Sander's  Creek.  "W. 

'  Mordec&i  Gist  was  bom  in  Bnltimore,  Maiyland,  in  1743.  Htt  ancestors,  eitrly  emigranu  to  Mary 
laod,  were  Engliih,  Ha  wu  educftted  foi  comniercial  pnmiiti,  and  wu  eagaged  in  the  Tocation  of  a  roer- 
obanl  when  the  slonn  of  the  Revolution  begui  to  lower.  The  joung  men  of  Ballimora  auociated  aoder 
tha  titlo  of  the  "  Ballimoro  Independent  Company,"  and  elected  Giit  captain,  Thia  waa  Ibe  first  campany 
raised  in  Maryland  for  the  defenae  of  popular  libeitj.  Giat  was  appointed  major  of  a  battalion  of  Mary- 
land reKalnm  in  1776.  and  was  with  Ihcm  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn,  at  the  clnso  of  tha  Bummer  of  that 
year.  Ho  waa  promoted  lo  colonel  in  IT7T,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Gcrmantown  in  October  of  that 
year.  In  January,  1779.  Congreui  appointed  him  ■  brigadier  in  tho  Continental  army,  and  he  wai  honored 
with  the  command  of  (he  2d  Msrylond  brigade.  He  fought  brsTcly,  end  auflcred  defeat  in  the  battle  near 
Camden,  in  1T80.  Gist  waa  preaeat  at  the  aurrender  sf  Cornwallis,  and  aherward  joined  the  Soiithem 
army,  cndor  Greene.  When  that  oontmaoder  remodeled  tho  army,  in  1TS2,  while  lying  near  Charleston, 
he  f^ve  General  Gist  tho  command  of  tha  "  light  corps."  Ii  waa  a  part  of  his  qommand,  under  Colonel 
Laorenn,  that  dealt  one  of  the  last  blows  upon  the  enemy,  in  nn  ongagement  upon  the  banka  of  the  Comba- 
bee-  At  tho  dose  of  (be  war,  he  retired  to  a  plantation  which  he  bought  near  Chailmton,  where  he  resided 
until  hia  death,  which  Dccnmid  in  Charteslon,  in  1792.  General  Gist  bad  but  two  cbildran,  aona  ;  one  he 
aamed  /nifr/i(iidmt,  and  the  other  SlaXa. 

■  When  DL'puty-adjulant-general  Williams  receiTed  these  orders  from  Gales,  with  tha  eatimates  of  the 
forces,  he  perceiied  that  the  commander  waa  much  deceived  in  his  idea  of  ihe  number  of  the  iroopt.  In- 
stead of  there-being  almost  seven  thouaand  men,  he  showed,  by  hia  returns,  that  there  were  only  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-three,  exolDsiva  of  tkoas  detached  in  aid  of  Snmtar.  Gates  did  not  alter  bis 
plan  on  account  of  this  diaeoTery. 

II.  Go 
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Both  parties  were  aurprised,  anil  each  iireJ  almost  at  the  aame  momeitt.  Some  of  At- 
manil'i  Irnops  were  killed  at  the  first  fire,  and  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  tbo  attack 
ihit  the  remainder  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  the  first  Maryland  brigade.  That  column 
wBB  broken  by  the  shock,  and  the  whole  line  was  filled  with  consternation.  Forterfield, 
with  his  usual  gallantry,  rushed  forward  and  attacked  the  lefl  of  the  enemy's  van,  while 
Armstrong,  with  equal  gallantry  and  decision,  attacked  them  on  the  right,  and  they  were 
brought  to  a  pause.  Porterfield  was  severely  wounded,  carried  to  the  rear  of  the  array,  and 
ilied  a  few  days  afterward.  Both  armies  halted,  and  some  prisoners  having  been  taken  by 
both  parliei,  the  position  of  the  respective  forces  became  known  to  each  other.  The  litna- 
lion  of  the  British  was  far  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the  Amerieani.  They  had 
criDSBed  Sander's  Creek,  and  they  were  completely  guarded  in  the  rear  by  an  impenetrable 
twatnp.  The  Americana  were  upon  rising  ground  in  an  open  wood,  and  were  obliged  to 
be  watchful  of  their  flanks. 

When  the  first  excitement  of  the  encounter  had  subsided.  Gates  called  a  oonncil  of  offi- 
cers. A  retreat  was  practicable,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  prudent.  No  one  Memed 
willing  to  propose  it ;  and  when,  to  Gates's  remark,  "  Gentlemen,  you  know  our  situation, 
what  are  your  opinions  ?"  General  Stevens  replied,  "  It  is  now  too  late  to  retreat  ;"  the  ti- 
lence  that  ensued  was  interpreted  as  favorable  to  an  attack,  and  the  commander-ia-ohief 
remarked,  "  Then  we  must  fight ;  gentlemen,  please  take  your  posts." 

The  British  army  formeii  in  line  for  battle,  the  right  under  the  command  of  Webster. 
and  the  left  under  Kawdon,  and 
anxiously  awaited  the  dawn.  The 
Americans,  also,  soon  recovered  from 
the  panic  produced  by  the  attack,  and 
formed  in  battle  order.  The  second 
Marj-land  brigade,  and  the  Delavaiv 
troops,  under  Genera^  Gist,  took  the 
right;  the  North  Carolina  militja. 
under  Caswell,  the  center  ;  and  the 
Virginians,  under  Stevens,  the  left 
The  first  Maryland  brigade,  under 
Smallwood,  was  formed  in  reserve. 
De  Kalb,  charged  with  the  line  of 
battle,  took  post  on  the  right.  The 
artillery  of  both  armies  was  planted 
directly  in  front  of  the  center.  All 
these  preparations  were  made  in 
darkness,  and  the  belligerents  wen 
ignorant  of  each  others'  movementa. 
In  the  plan  here  given,  copied  from 
Stedman,  the  black  parallelograms 
denote  the  British  troops,  and  the 
open  ones  the  Americans. 

The  first  beam  of  morning  was 
the  signal  for  attack.     While  the 
British  were  maneuvering  to  gain  a 
better  position,  the  Ameiicaa  artil- 
lery opened  its  volleys  upon  them. 
At  the  same  moment,  Colonel  Will- 
iams, with  a   band    of  volunteers, 
pressed  forward  upon  the  enemy's  right,  followed  by  Stevens,  with  his  Virginians,  who  weje 
urged  to  rely  upon  the  bayonets  with  which  they  had  been  furnished  the  day  before.      Web- 
"Ic-r  immediately  brought  the  British  right  to  beat  upon  Williams  and  Stevens,  with  snoh 
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force,  ai  to  btuk  the  Virginia  column  and  Katter  it  to  the  windi.     They  delivered  only  a 
single  fire,  and  then,  panio-itricken,  threw  away  their  armt,  and  fled  in  great  eanfuiion. 
The  North  Carolina  militia  (except  Dixon'i  regiment,  which  was  next  to  the  ContineDtali) 
followed  the  shameful  example,  and  the  exertioni  of  Stevens,  Caawelj,  and  even  of  Gatei 
himself,  to  stop  or  rally  the  fugitives,  were  unavailing.     Only  the  Continental  troops,  with 
Dixon's  regiment,  were  now  left  to  oppote  the  enemy.      Upon  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
troops  fell  the  weight  of  battle,  and  far  a  while  they  nobly  •lutained  it.     On  the  right,  De 
Kalb  and  Gist  maint&ined  ibeir  ground,  though 
sorely  preswd  by   Rawdon   and  his   regulars. 
Lieu teoHnt- colonel    Howard    (the    aubtequent 
"  hero  of  the  Cowpena"),  with  Williami's  regi- 
ment, charged  the  enemy  with  great  vigor,  and 
disconcerted  them.     Inch  by  inch  the  Hary- 
landers  gained  ground,  and,  had  the  militia  stood 
firm,  and  kept  Webster  employed,  the  British 
must  have  been  routed  and  driven  in  confusion 
acnwa  Sander's  Creek.     That  skillful  officer  had 
detached  Tarlctan  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and 
when  Smallwood'  came  forward  with  his  reserve 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  scattered  militia,  Web- 
ster brought  his  regiments  to  bear  upon  bim. 
Finally,  the  battle  raged  along  the  whole  line, 
and  victory  was  uncertain.     Firm  as  a  rock 
the  phalanx  of  De  Kalb  and  Gist  rAnained. 
At  length,  perceiving  an  advantage,  De  Kalb 
ordered  a  1 
was  great ; 

men  became  the  prisoners  of  the  Am 
Smallwood,  in  the  mean  time,  sustained  him- 
self gallantly  ;  but  at  length  Webster  gained 
his  flank,  and  his  brigade  receded.  It  soon  regained  its  position  ;  wm  again  driven  back, 
and  speedily  it  rallied  to  the  combat.  Corawallis  perceived  the  point  of  atrength  to  be 
with  De  Kalb  and  Gist,  and,  concentrating  his  whole  force,  he  made  a  terrible  charge  there. 
It  was  the  decisive  stroke  which  smote  down  the  American  strength  and  won  the  victory. 
Another  charge  was  made  ;  the  brave  Maryl&nders  gave  way,  and,  with  the  Delaware  regi- 
ment, broken  and  maimed,  fled  to  the  awampa.  They  were  hotly  pursued,  and  many  were 
killed  in  the  flight.  .  The  militia  fell  in  great  numbers  under  the  sabers  of  Tarleton'a  cav- 
alry, and  for  more  than  two  miles  the  open  wood  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying. 
Arms,  artillery,  hories,  and  baggage  were  scattered  in  every  direction.  More  than  a  third 
of  the  Continental  troops  were  killed ;  and  of  the  wounded,  one  hundred  and  seventy  men 
were  made  prisoners.  The  Delaware  regiment  was  nearly  annihilated,  and  Colonel  Vaughn 
and  Major  Patten  being  taken  priaonera,  the  remnant,  lesa  than  two  companies,  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  brave  Kirkwood,  the  aenior  captain,  who  had  been  with  Waah- 
ington  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.     De  Kalb,  while  trying  to  keep  his  troops  firm  when  the 

'  William  SroalliFood  wai  a  oativB  of  Maryland,  and  waa  among  the  patriots  of  that  colotiy  who  eerlieaT 
espreaaed  their  altschment  to  Republican  principles.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  bj  the  Continental 
Congreat,  in  Oclober,  17T6,  and  major  general  in  September,  1780.  He  wu  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn, 
in  Anf>u*t,  I TT6,  vhere  bia  oommand  sullared  wrerely.  It  vu  chieflj  coraponed  (if  young  men  froni  Ma- 
ryland, manj  ot  ihem  inembert  of  the  m«t  reipectabli  families  oT  that  gtate.  He  vas  in  the  BraodjwinM 
and  Germancown  baltlea  in  1777.  He  aceompanied  G&tei  to  the  Saatb,  and  shared  in  the  moniflealiom 
at  defcBt  near  Camden.  It  was  a  month  after  that  event  that  Cangren  promoted  him  to  major  geoeral. 
He  wu  elected  a  delegate  in  Congren,  for  Maryland,  in  1785,  and  the  aame  year  wsa  oboien  to  loooeed 
William  Paca  aa  goremor  of  the  atale.  He  was  nicceeded  in  office  by  John  Eager  Howard,  in  1788 
Geoeral  Smallwood  died  in  Febrooir,  1792- 
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last  charge  was  made,  fell,  pierced  Mrith  eleven  wounds.  His  lieutenant,  Du  Baysson, 
threw  his  arms  around  him,  gave  his  name  and  rank,  and  while  saving  him  from  instant 
death,  was  terribly  wounded  himself  by  British  bayonets.  In  the  mean  while  Gates  had 
fiod,  "  borne  off  the  field  by  a  current  of  dismayed  militia,"  who  "  constituted  so  great  a 
part  of  his  army,  that  when  he  saw  them  break  and  flee,  he  lost  all  hope  of  victory.'*' 
With  Caswell,  he  hastened  to  Clermont,  hoping  to  check  and  rally  the  militia  at  their  old 
encampment,  near  Kugeley's  Mill.  This  hope  was  vain,  for  the  further  the  dismayed  tioopt 
Red,  the  more  they  became  dispersed,  and  the  generals  giving  up  all  as  lost,  proceeded,  with 
a  few  attendants,  to  Charlotte,  where  they  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  though 
about  eighty  miles  distant.  On  his  way,  Gates  heard  of  the  success  of  Sumter  at  the  Wa- 
teree  Ford,  but  that  triumph  came  too  late  to  afibrd  him  aid,  and,  as  we  have  seen  (page 
*  Aug.  18,    ^^'0»  ^^^  ^^y^  afterward, a  Sumter  and  his  band  were  surprised  and  dispersed  at 

I180.  Fishing  Creek.  General  Rutherford  surrendered  to  a  party  of  the  British  legion. 
The  other  generals  escaped,  but  were  separated  from  their  respective  commands.  The  ront 
was  complete,  and  only  Major  Andrus,  of  the  third  Maryland  regiment,  succeeded  in  rally- 
ing any  part  of  the  fugitives.  Most  of  the  Virginia  militia  retired  to  Hilliborough  by  the 
road  they  came  to  camp,  and  there  General  Stevens  gathered  many  of  them  together. 
Their  time  of  service  soon  expiring,  they  were  discharged.* 

The  victory  of  Comwallis  was  complete,  and  for  a  moment  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  par- 
ticularly at  the  South,  were  crushed ;  their  only  chance  of  success  seemed  to  be  the  inter- 
vention of  European  nations.*  Within  the  space  of  three  months,  two  armies  had  been  al- 
most annihilated  by  capture  and  dispersion,  and  the  most  active  partisan  corps  scattered  to 
the  winds.*     Comwallis  considered  the  subjugation  of  South  Carolina  accomplished,  and. 


'  Gordon,  iii.,  104. 

«  Ramsay,  ii.,  145-152.     Gordon,  iii.,  98-107.     Marshall,  i.,  344-348.     Lee,  92-100. 

'  It  was  during  the  summer  of  1780,  that  Rochambcau  and  his  army  arrived  at  Newport ;  an  anspicioos 
event  for  the  Americans.  A  movement  in  Europe,  known  in  history  as  the  Armed  Neutrality^  at  abooi 
the  same  time  threatened  to  cripple  the  power  of  England,  and  promised  indirect  aid  to  the  Americans. 
The  Empress  Catharine,  of  Russia,  with  the  duplicity  which  has  ever  marked  the  diplomacy  of  that  gof- 
ernment,  professed  great  friendship  toward  England,  and  abhorrence  of  the  rebeHion  in  Ainerica.  She 
even  entered  into  negotiations  for  sending  Russian  troops  to  America  to  assist  the  British.  All  this  while 
she  was  building  a  navy,  and  the  English  were  made  to  believe  it  was  to  aid  tnem.  As  soon  as  she  fah 
strong  enough  to  sot  England  at  defiance,  her  tone  and  policy  were  changed,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
February,  1780,  she  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  she  declared  the  international  doctrine  (with  a  qaaliflem> 
tion)  so  eloquently  promulged  and  advocated  by  Kossuth  in  America,  in  1851-2,  namely,  that  neutral  $tatm 
have  a  right  to  carry  on  their  commerce  with  belligerent  powers  unmolettedj  and  even  to  convey  from  one  port 
to  another  of  a  belligerent  power^  all  goodt  whatsoever^  except  what  could  be  deemed  contraband  in  conMequenet 
of  previous  treaties.*  Hitherto  ports  were  blockaded,  not  always  by  squadrons  of  ships,  but  bj  a  simple 
proclamation.  Catharine  declared  that  no  port  should  be  considered  blockaded,  unless  there  was  a  tuJU 
dent  force  present  to  maintain  a  blockade^  and  this  was  the  qualification  of  the  doctrine  concerning  tha 
rights  of  neutral  nations ;  a  qualification  which  contains  the  essential  maxim  of  despotism,  ^*  Might  makts 
right.^^  This  doctrine  was  contrary  to  the  maritime  policy  of  England,  and  inimical  to  her  interests.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  became  parties  to  the  policy  declared  by  the 
Czarina,  and  entered  into  a  league  with  her ;  and  in  November  the  States  General  of  Holland  acceded  to 
the  measure.  Spain  and  France  acquiesced  in  the  new  maritime  code,  and  at  one  time  a  general  Conti- 
nental war  against  England  appeared  inevitable.  But  the  personal  caprices  of  Catharine,  and  her  known 
faithlessness,  made  the  other  powers  hesitate,  and  the  next  year  the  alliance  resulted  in  inaction. 

*  The  exact  loss  sustained  by  the  Americans  in  the  engagement  on  the  sixteenth,  and  Snmt^'s  surpriie 
on  the  eighteenth,  was  never  ascertained.  The  estimated  loss  was  as  follows  :  exclusive  of  De  Kalb  and 
General  Rutherford,  four  lieutenant  colonels,  three  majors,  fourteen  captains,  four  captain  lientenants,  siz- 
leen  lieutenants,  ^hree  ensigns,  four  staff,  seventy-eight  subalterns,  and  six  hundred  and  four  rank  and  file. 
They  also  lost  eight  field-pieces,  and  other  artillery,  more  than  two  hundred  baggage  wagons,  and  tha 
greater  part  of  their  baggage.  That  of  Gates  and  De  Kalb,  with  all  their  papers,  was  sav^.  The  low 
of  the  British  was  severe.  Gates  estimated  that  more  than  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  aad 
wounded;  Stedman  (ii.,  210)  says  the  British  loss  was  three  hundred  less  than  the  Americans.  A  great 
many  of  the  fugitive  militia  were  murdered  in  their  flight.     Armed  parties  of  Tories,  alarmed  at  tha  praa- 

*  See  Florida  Bianca't  Repreaentation,  at  cited  by  Arch-deacon  Coxe  in  his  Memoirs  of  Iks  Kings  sf  %ris,  ^Ikf  Thnm/s  ^ 

fiovrhvn. 
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confident  of  future  lucceM,  moved  toward  the  North  State  to  establiih  royal  rule  there. 
Hii  march  to,  and  retreat  from  Charlotte  ;  the  defeat  of  his  detachments  at  King's  Mount- 
ain and  the  Cowpens ;  the  pursuit  of  Greene ;  the  battle  at  Guilford  ;  the  retreat  of  the 
British  to  Wihnington ;  their  march  into  Virginia ;  and  the  final  capture  of  Cornwallis's 
army  at  Yorktown,  have  been  considered  in  preceding  chapters. 

General  Gates  was  much  censured  on  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  on  Sander's 
Creek,  because  he  provided  for  no  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  event  of  being  obliged  to  re- 
treat ;  for  not  having  his  baggage  and  stores  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  , 
and  because  of  an  improper  arrangement  of  his  army  fot  attack,  placing  his  unskilled  militia 
on  the  right,  opposite  the  British  veterans  of  Webster.  Armand  spoke  harshly  of  Gates, 
and  even  intimated  that  he  was  a  coward  or  a  traitor.  Gates's  great  fault  appears  to  have 
been  a  too  sanguine  belief  that  he  could  easily  crush  the  inferior  force  of  his  enemy.  His 
vanity  was  always  the  source  of  his  greatest  trouble.  In  this  instance  he  was  too  confident 
of  success,  and  made  no  provision  for  the  contingencies  of  adversity  ;  and  hence  his  utter 
weakness  when  the  victorious  blow  was  struck  by  the  British,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee. 

On  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,^  Smallwood  and  Gist  arrived  at  Charlotte,  ^  Aagnat. 
with  several  other  officers,  and  there  they  found  more  than  one  hundred  regu-  ^7^- 
lar  infantry,  Armand's  cavalry.  Major  Davie's  partisan  corps  firom  the  Waxhaw  settle- 
ment, and  a  few  militia.  Gates  began  to  hope  that  another  army  might  be'  speedily  reor- 
ganized, when  intelligence  of  the  disaster  of  Sumter  at  Fishing  Creek  reached  him.  He 
retreated  to  Hillsborough,  where  the  Provincial  Congress  was  in  session,  with  Governor  Ab- 
ner  Nash^  at  its  head.     That  officer  exerted  all  the  power  and  influence  of  his  station  to 

ence  of  the  Americans,  were  marching  to  join  Gates.     When  they  heard  of  his  defeat,  they  inhamanly  pnr- 
saed  the  flying  Americans,  and  butchered  a  Ikrge  number  in  the  swamps  and  pine  barrens. 

^  Abner  Nash  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  North  Carolina,  and  an  aotivB  politician. 
When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  and  his  brother  Fran- 
cis* were  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots ;  Abner  in  the  council, 
Francis  in  the  field.  Their  father  emigrated  from  Wales,  and  settled 
In  Pynce  Edward  county,  Virginia,  where  Abner  was  bom.  At  an 
early  age  he  went  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  bar.  He  was  the  first  speaker  of 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  under  its  Republican  Constitution;  and  in  1779,  succeeded  Caswell,  the 
first  governor,  in  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  state.  He  represented  a  constituency  in  the  Assem- 
bly, from  1782  to  1785,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1782  to  1786.  He  resided 
for  many  years  at  Newbem,  where  he  died,  greatly  respected  for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  His  mem- 
ory is  perpetuated  in  the  state  by  a  county  called  by  his  name.  Governor  Nash's  first  wife  was  the  young 
widow  of  the  venerable  Governor  Dobbs. 

'  I  hare  noticed  the  death  of  General  Francia  Naah  at  Germantown,  on  page  1 14.    Since  writing  that  account,  I  have  been  in> 

formed  that  hia  wound  oonaiited  of  a  laceration  of  the  floah  and  the  fractore  of  the  bone  of  hia  thig^  by 
a  cannon4Mll,  which  killed  hli  horae,  and  alio  his  aid,  Major  Witherapoon,  son  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of 
Princeton  College.  His  remains  lie  in  the  Mennonist  Boiying^onnd,  at  KolpsTlIle,  twentj-siz  ndlea 
from  Philadelphia.  Throngfa  the  patriotic  endeavors  of  John  F.  Wataon,  Esq.,  tiie  annalist,  the  citizens 
of  Germantown  and  Norrtstown  have  erected  a  neat  marble  monament  to  the  memory  of  General  Naah, 
upon  which  is  the  following  inscription :  "  Vota  via  mxa  jus  Patsllb.  In  memory  of  General  Naah 
of  North  Carolina,  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  here  interred,  October  17, 1777,  in 
presence  of  the  army  here  encamped.    J.  F.  W." 

Among  the  gallant  officera  who  accompanied  General  Naah  to  the  North,  and  fought  at  Brandywine 
and  Germantown,  was  Colonel  Edward  Buncombe.  He  was  wounded  and  made  a  priaooer  at  German* 
town,  and  died  aoon  afterward  at  Philadelphia.  His  character  fbr  generooa  hoapitali^  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  distich,  which  he  aiBzed  over  the  door  of  hiM  "»a»flon,  in  Washington  coun^.  North 
Carolina. 

"Welcome,  all, 
MAaH'B  M  Ku  '^^  Buncombe  HaQ.** 

o  MBNT.  In  1791.  his  name  waa  glTen  to  a  county  in  North  CaroUna.  From  1817  to  1883,  thit  district  which  in- 
cludes Buncombe  was  represented  in  Congress  by  one,  not  an  orator.  On  one  occaalon,  he  atlempled  to  addnas  ttie  House 
in  faTor  of  a  bill  proriding  pensions  for  mi&tiamai ;  but  a  de- 
termination not  Uf  hear  him  was  manifested.  He  appealed  to 
the  late  Mr.  Lowndea  to  interpose  in  his  twhalf^  intimating  *^»t 
lie  would  t>e  aatisfied  with  the  allowance  of  Are  minntea  for  a 
speech  that  might  be  published  in  the  newspapera,  and  aasnrlng 
fadm  that  his  remarka  were  not  intended  for  the  House,  but  for 
a»iieo«^    Hewasgratifl^  To  the  aatortsnuMot  of  the  good  people  of  Bunoombe, 

the  speech  of  ttieir  representatlTe  (•  emiou  speelmenof  logle  sad  oratory)  appearad  fat  the  Wmakimgtum  Gky  OessOs^eoTerint 
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aid  the  diicomlited  general.  Tho  Legiilatnre  provided  foe  procuring  anni,  ammunitian, 
and  Btores ;  ordered  militia  drafti,  and  took  other  vigoioua  meaiurei  for  the  defeuM  of  the 
state,  Salisbury,  toward  which  it  was  believed  Cornwallia  would  march,  was  made  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  The  fragmenta  of  the  army  broken  at  Sander'i  Creek  were  collected 
together  at  Hillsborough  early  in  September,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  that  month,  Colonel 
Buford,  having  recruited  hii  corps  lo  cruelly  handled  by  Tarleton,  reached  head-quaiten, 
from  Virginia.  There  he  was  joined  by  sixty  Virginia  militia,  and  about  fifty  of  Porter- 
field's  light  infantry.  Allof  these,  with  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  regimenta,  were  formed 
iDtc  3,  '"^'^  *■  brigade,  under  Smallwood.  The  intervening  events,  from  this  time  nntil 
nm.  Greene  succeeded  Gates  in  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,^  have  already  been 
considered.' 

An  hour's  ride  from  Sander's  Creek,  over  a  very  sandy  and  gently  rolling  country, 
brought  me  to  the  summit  of  Hobkirk'v 
Hill,  a  high  ridge  overlooking  the  plain*  of 
Camden.  Upon  the  tablc>land  of  ita  sam- 
mit  is  a  beautiful  village,  composed  of  many 
fine  houses,  the  residences  of  wealthy  in- 
habitants of  that  region^  who  have  chosm 
this  spot  for  its  salubrity  in  summer.  It 
was  just  at  sunset  when  I  first  looked  from 
this  eminence  upon  the  town  below  and  the 
broad  plain  around  it.  Although  it  was 
midwinter,  the  profusion  of  evergreens  gave 
the  landscape  the  appearance  of  early  au- 
tumn. Here  was  fought  one  of  the  mem- 
orable battles  of  our  War  for  Independ- 
ence ;  and  yonder,  stretching  away  toward 
the  high  hills  of  Santee,  is  the  plain  once 
red  with  British  legions,  and  glittering  with 
British  bayonets.  Before  descending  lo 
VI.W  AT  TH«  s»K.8 ;  iia.Kiuc*  Hat.'  Camden,  a  mile  distant,  let  us  open  the  old 

'  Tbe  irritation  vhich  Gatea  exhibited  when  he  wm  succeeded  by  General  Schuyler  in  ibe  eommand  of 
the  Xonhern  atmy,  in  1TT7,  was  not  visible  whea  Greene  reached  Charlotte,  and  gate  bim  the  fint  noti- 
ficution  of  his  having  been  superseded.  On  the  contrary,  he  received  Greene  vitb  the  ulmoit  courteiy,  and 
expressed  his  warmest  thanks  Tor  the  lenil«r  manner  in  which  that  officer  aonounced  the  actioa  of  CongroM 
and  the  commander-in-chier.     On  the  morning  after  Greene's  arrival,  Gates  issued  the  foUowiDg  order : 

"HHd.qDtrtEr*.  ChirloUe,  3d  IMeembn',  IttO. 
Parole,  Spriiigfitld ,-  conntersij^n,  Grtme.     The  Honorable  Major-general  Greene,  who  arrired  yeslerdaj 
afternoon  in  Charlotte,  being  appointed  by 

[oellency,  General  Washington,  with  y?  ^L- 


the  approbation  of  tbe  Honorable  Ci 
lo  the  command  of  tbe  Southern  army,  all 
orders  will,  for  the  Tuture,  isbuo  from  him, 
and  all  reports  are  lo  be  made  to  bim. 
General  Gates  returns  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Southern  army  for  their  persever- 
ance, fortitude,  and  patient  onduraneo  of  ,.«.        ,-\       >o 

all  the  hardships  and  suifering,  ibey  have      >?-,>7^L^  O  „  ^ 

undergone  wh,le  under  bis  eommand.     He     /V^^V^^^-^*^  1  J^       P' 

aniioufllyhopestheirraisfortuneswiilcBase        /-^      jV?        v^  "V*  ^         t-"  J  t 

therewith,  and  that  rictory  and  tbe  glori-     O.^^.'Oi^'^L^-^'CC-a^    J 
ous  advantages  attending  it  may  be  the  fu-  f„^  „  p„<,„  ^  c>«r™,««- 

turo  portinn  of  the  Southern  army." 

*  The  aite  of  this  spring,  tbe  source  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Pino  Tree  Creek,  is  denoted  in  the  map,  on 
ncarlr*lin>id^di)of  thai  piper.    "  Sp«Uiig  for  nanromlx-  (not  Bankum)  li  ■  term  otlgii  ■pplM  ^oa  tn  Ba  wbe  WMti 

■  Thit  parols  (Almandrii]  and  eDUntemin  (Bcdfonl,  ColabestBT),  apon  ■  imaU  lUp  of  p^w,  la  Id  tba  bandirrJIlBf  of  W«*- 
iBBian.    'llMoriglarililaiharoaaaiitDBof J.WlimtBThonnoa,Eiiq,BCBQ»toB.    Itkatbapr     '     '  -    - 
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ohronicle,  and  peruH  an  intereitiiig  page.  It  ii  a  balmy  CTening  ;■  birds  are  chirp-  ,j^^  ,, 
ing  their  Teipers  among  the  dark-gre«n  foliage  of  the  wild  olivei  in  the  gatdeai,  and  uis. 
buds  are  almoit  bunting  into  bloBionii  upon  every  tree.  Here,  upon  a  bench  by  the  bub- 
bling apring,  wbere  General  Greene  was  at  breakfaBt  when  aurpriaed  by  Lord  Rawdon,  wo 
will  Tead  and  ponder  in  the  evening  twilight. 

We  leSi  General  Greene  and  hii  broken  army  on  their  march  from  Comwallia'a  camp,  on 
the  Deep  River, i*  toward  Camden.  (See  page  407.)  Greene  had  delermined  to  ^^^  g^ 
(trike  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina.  To  secure  the  provisioni  which  iw>- 
grow  upon  the  borden  of  the  Santee  and  Congaree  Rivers,  and  to  keep  a  communication 
with  the  Indian!  on  the  frontier,  the  British  had  established  military  posts  at  several  points, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  Fort  Watson,  upon  Wright's  Bluff,  in  the  present  Sum- 
ter District.  These,  with  the  more  remote  post  of  Ninety-Six,  Greene  resolved  to  attack 
almost  simultaneously  with  his  movement  against  Lord  Rawdon,  then  at  Camden.  He 
dispatched  Lieu  tenant- col  oo  el  Lee  with  his  legion,  to  join 
Marion,  then  encamped  in  the  swamps  on  Black  River,  in 
Williamsburg  District,'     These  brave  partisans  met  on  the 

fourteenth, e  and  immediately  prepared  to  march 

against  Fort  Watson.  Brigadiers  Sumter  and 
Pickens  were  informed  of  the  intended  movement,  and  refused 
to  co-operate.  Greene  desired  Sumter  to  join  him  at  Cam- 
den, while  Pickens  wits  directed  to  assemble  the  western  mi- 
litia and  invest  Ninety-Six,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  a  re-en- 
forcement marching  from  that  post  to  the  relief  of  Rawdon. 
With  only  about  fitteen  hundred  men  Rafter  detaching  Lee's 
force),  Greene  descended  the  Southern  slope  of  Hobkirk's 
Hill,i3  and  encamped  at  Log  Town,  within  half  a 
'       '   mile  of  the  enemy's  works,  at  Camden.  r.oio  iuwimi>.> 

Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  »<»■•.  iHi-^m.! 

page  676-  It  is  at  ihe  hesil  of  a  ravioe,  scooped  oat  ot  the  northeulem  slope  of  Hobkirk's  Hill.  The 
noble  treck  irbicb  shadow  it  are  tulipi,  poplars,  and  pines.  The  houae  >een  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  lowanl 
ihe  left,  is  the  lesidence  of  William  E.  Johnson,  Esq.,  preiident  of  ibo  Camden  Bunk.  A  few  yard*  twlow 
the  sprinf;  a  dike  has  been  cut  up,  across  the  ravine,  bj  which  a  fine  duck  pood  is  formed,  and  adds  beauty 
to  the  scens,  in  sninmer. 

'  Lee,  in  his  Mimoin  (page  215),  relate*  an  amnsing  circumitance  which  oocurred  while  he  was  oo  bis 
way  10  join  Muion  among;  the  swamps  on  Black  RiTer,  in  WiiliaToabuTg  District.  Lee's  detachment  had 
reached  Drowning  Creek,  a  branch  of  Ihe  Pedee,  and  were  encamped  for  the  night.  Toward  morniDg,  the 
vfficer  of  the  day  was  ialanned  that  noiies,  like  the  ateaUhy  movemenli  of  a  body  of  men,  were  heard  in 
froal  of  the  pickets,  toward  the  creek.  Presently  a  saolinel  flred,  the  bugles  sounded  for  the  hone  patrolsi 
to  come  in,  sod  soon  the  whola  detachmeat  were  on  the  alert  for  the  approaching  enemy.  Soon  onolber 
sentinel  fired  in  a  different  direction,  and  intelligence  came  thai  an  invisible  enemy  were  in  (he  swamp. 
The  troops  were  formed  in  accordance  with  the  kilest  information  of  the  whereabonls  of  the  secret  foe. 
With  great  anxiety  they  awaited  the  approach  of  dawn,  not  daublinf;  that  its  Brat  gleam  wonld  be  the  sig- 
nal for  a  general  assault  by  the  enemy.  Suddenly  Ifae  line  ofsentineU  in  their  rear,  npini  Ihe  great  road 
they  had  traversed,  fired  in  quick  snccessioo,  and  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  gained  their  rear  in  force 
oould  not  be  doubted.  Lee  went  cautiously  along  his  line;  informed  his  troops  that  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive bat  to  fight;  reminded  them  of  their  high  reputation,  and  enjoined  them  to  be  flrm  throughout  Ihe  ap- 
proaching contest.  He  conjured  the  cavslry  to  be  oauiious,  sad  not  sllow  anj  partial  success  lo  tempt 
them  lo  pursue,  for  no  doubt  tbe  enemy  would  ambuseade.  At  break  of  day,  the  whole  column  odvonoed 
eaalionsly  to  the  great  rood,  infantry  in  front,  baggage  in  the  center,  and  cavalry  in  the  rear.  No  enemy 
appeared,  and  the  van  officer  cantiously  examined  the  road  to  And  the  trail  of  the  foe.  He  soon  disoorered 
the  tracks  of  a  large  pack  of  wolves  I  These  animals  had  attempted  to  pass  along  their  accustomed  path, 
but  finding  it  ohslrucled,  had  turned  from  point  lo  poini  when  met  by  the  fire  of  the  seatiuel*.  Tbe  cir- 
cumsionoe  occasioned  great  merriment  among  the  troops.  Each  considered  himself  a  dupe.  The  poor 
pickets,  palroles,  and  offioer  of  the  day  were  made  lbs  butt  of  aereresl  ridicale. 

'  Francis  Rawdon,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moiro,  was  bom  in  ITM,  and  entered  tbe  array  io  1771.     He  was 
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Southern  division  of  the  royal  army  when  Cornwallii  marched  into  North  Carolina,  wac 
now  at  Camden.  He  was  apprised  of  Greene's  approach,  and  notwithstanding  hia  force 
was  inferior  (about  nine  hundred  men),  he  was  too  strongly  intrenched  to  fear  an  attack. 
Greene  perceived  that  his  little  army  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  canying  the  place  by 
itorm,  or  even  of  completely  inyesting  it.^  Hoping  to  be  joined  by  a  re-enforcement  of  mi- 
litia, ho  withdrew  to  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  encamped.  On  the  twenty-first,  he  received  the 
startling  information  that  Colonel  Watson,  with  between  four  and  five  hundred  men,  was 
marching  up  the  Santee  to  join  Rawdon.  To  prevent  this  junction,  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
tercept Watson  some  distance  from  Camden.  To  this  task  Greene  immediately  applied 
^  himself  He  crossed  Sand  Hill  Creek,  and  encamped  on  the  east  of  Camden,* 
upon  the  Charleston  road.  It  being  impossible  to  transport  the  artillery  acraas 
the  marshes  on  the  borders  of  that  creek,  Lieutenant-colonel  Carrington  waa  directed  to  re- 
turn with  it  toward  Lynch's  Creek,  where  it  would  be  safe  from  the  patrolling  partiea  of  the 
enemy.  Finally,  convinced  that  the  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Watson  waa  fake,' 
Greene  hastened  back  to  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  ordered  Carrington  to  join  him,  with  the  ar^ 
tillery,  immediately.  ^  The  hill  was  then  completely  covered  with  a  forest,  and  the 
Americans  were  so  strongly  posted,  with  the  swamp  on  Pine  Tree  Creek  in  their 
rear,  that  they  felt  no  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy.  Yet  the  ever-cautioua  Greene 
had  the  army  encamped  in  battle  order,  ready  to  repel  a  sortie  of  Rawdon,  should  he  have 
the  temerity  to  attempt  one.  During  the  day,  he  had  received  information  of  the  capture 
of  Fort  Watson  by  Marion  and  Lee,  and  just  at  evening  the  prisoners  were  brought  into 
camp,  among  whom  were  several  American  soldiers,  previously  captured,  and  who,  as  they 
said,  had  enlisted  in  the  British  service  as  the  best  means  of  escaping  to  their  friendi. 

During  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth,  a  drummer,  named  Jones,  one  of  the  Americans 
taken  at  Fort  Watson,  deserted,  and  made  his  way  to  the  British  camp.  He  informed 
Rawdon  of  the  detachment  of  the  artillery  from  the  main  army,  the  lack  of  provisiona  in  the 
American  camp,  and  the  fact  that  Sumter  had  not  arrived.  Rawdon  resolved  to  strike  a 
blow  at  this  favorable  moment,  for  his  own  provisions  were  almost  exhausted  ;  and  before 
daylight  his  garrison  was  in  marching  order.  The  country  between  Hobkirk's  Hill  and 
Camden  was  so  thickly  wooded  that  the  movements  of  the  enemy  were  not  discerned  until 
his  van-guard  approached  the  American  pickets.  The  patriots  were  unsuspicious  of  danger. 
Greene  and  his  officers  were  leisurely  taking  breakfast  under  the  shade  of  the  treea  at  the 
spring,  pictured  on  page  47  0  (for  it  was  a  clear,  warm  morning) ;  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
washing  their  clothes,  and  the  horses  of  Washington's  cavalry  were  unsaddled.  Rawdon 
did  not  march  directly  for  the  American  camp,  on  the  Waxhaw  road,  but  took  a  circuitous 
route,  toward  the  Pine  Tree  Creek.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  the  American  advanced  guard 
discerned  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Their  pickets  were  commanded  by  Captain  Benaon, 
of  Maryland,  and  Captain  Morgan,  of  Virginia,  supported  by  Captain  Kirkwood,'  with  the 


distinguished  for  his  bravery  during  his  first  campaign  in  America,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  adjataat 
general  of  the  British  forces.  He  was  at  the  storming  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  1777,  and 
was  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  office  of  adjutant  general  by  Major  Andre.  Rawdon  afterward  received  the  commission  of  a  major 
general.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed  Governor  General  of  British  India,  which  office  he  held  until  1822. 
During  his  administration,  the  Nepaulese,  Pindarecs,  and  other  native  powers,  were  subjugated,  and  the 
British  authority  made  supreme  in  India.  During  his  absence  in  the  East,  he  was  created  Marquis  ol 
Hastings.     He  died  in  1825. 

*  Camden,  the  capital  of  Kershaw  District,  stands  upon  a  gentle  elevation,  covered  on  the  southwest  by 
the  Waterce  at  a  mile  distant,  and  on  the  east  by  Pino  Tree  Creek,  a  considerable  stream.  The  cooDtry 
around  it  was  heavily  wooded  at  the  time  m  question,  and  the  town  itself  (formerly  called  Pine  Tree,  bat 
then  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Camden)  was  but  a  small  village  of  a  few  houses. 

'  Colonel  Watson  had  really  commenced  his  march  up  the  Santee,  but  was  obliged  to  torn  back  became 
Marion  and  Lee,  after  capturing  Fort  Watson,  had  got  in  front  of  him,  and  effectually  guarded  all  the  pf  m 
and  ferries. 

*  That  portion  of  Hobkirk^s  Hill,  on  its  southeastern  slope,  where  the  first  of  the  battle  oommeiieed,  is 
now  called  Kirkwood.  It  is  covered  with  fine  residences  and  beautiful  gardens,  and  is  valoed  at  a  heahh- 
ful  summer  resort  by  the  people  of  Camden. 
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maim  of  the  Delaw&re  ngiment.  Thew,  ftt  a  dutanee  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  camp,  gallantly  received  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  Britiah  van,  and  kept  them  at  bay 
while  Greene  formed  hii  anny  in  more  complete  battle  order. 

Fortunately  fot  Greene,  Carrington,  vith  the  artillery,  had  joined  him  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  brought  to  camp  a  competent  supply  of 
proviBiona.  The  line  waa  loon  formed,  and  M 
confideDt  was  Greene  of  incceia,  that  he  nnheti- 
tatingly  ordered  Lieutenant-colonel  Waihington, 
with  hii  cavalry,  to  turn  the  right  Sank  of  the 
Britiih,  and  to  charge  in  their  rear.  The  Amer- 
ican hne  waa  compoaed  of  the  Virginia  brigade 
on  the  right,  under  Brigadier  Huger,  with  Lieu- 
tenant-cotoneli  Campbell  and  Hawes  ;  the  Mary- 
land brigade,  led  by  Colonel  William*,  teconded  ^^ 
by  Colonel  Gunby,  and  Lieutenant-colonels  Ford  ,^S 
and  Howard,  occupied  the  left ;  and  in  the  center 
was  Colonel  Harrison,  with  the  artillery.  The 
reserve  coitsisted  of  Washington's  cavalry,  and  a 
corps  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  North  Carolina 
militia,  under  Colonel  Beade.     (See  the  map,) 

The  skirmish  of  the  van-guards  was  severe  for 
some  time,  when  Bawdon,  with  his  whole  force, 
pressed  forward,  and  drove  Kirkwood  and  his 
Delawares  back  upon  the  main  hne.     The  King's 
American  regiment  was  on  his  right ;  the  New 
York  Volunteers  in  the  centre ;  and  the  63d  regi- 
ment compoaed  the  lef^.     His  right  was  supported  by  Robertson's  corpa,  and  his  left  by  the 
Irish  Volunteers.     (See  map.)     The  British  presented  a  narrow  front,  which  was  an  advant- 
age to  Greene.     As  they  moved  slowly  up  the  slope,  Campbell  and  Ford  were  ordered  to 
turn  the  flanks  of  the  British,  while  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  under  Gunby,  was  or^red 
to  make  an  attack  in  front.     Bawdon  perceived  this  movement,  and,  ordering  the  Irish  corps 
into  line,  strengthened  his  position  by  extending  his  front.     The  battle  opened  from  right 
to  left  with  great  vigor.     The  two  Virginia  regiments,  led  by  Greene  in  person,  aided  by 
Hager,  Campbell,  and  Hawes,  maintained  their  ground  firmly,  and  even  gained  upon  the 
enemy.     At  the  same  time,  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  was  sweeping  every  thing  before 
him  upon  the  right  fiaok  of  the  British.     The  artillery  was  playing  upon  the  center  with 
great  execution,  and  Gunby's  veteran  regiment  rushed  forward  in  a  deadly  charge  with 
bayonets.     Notwithstanding  their  inferiority  of  numbers  and  disadvantage  of  position,  the 
British  maintained  their  ground  moat  gallantly  untH  Gunby's  charge,  when  they  faltered. 
Hawes  was  then  descending  the  hill  to  charge  the  New  York  Volunteers,  and  the  falchion 
that  should  strike  the  deciaivo  blow  of  victory  for  the  Americans  was  uplifted.     At  that 
moment,  some  of  Gunby's  veterans  gave  way :  their  commander  was  killed.     Colonel  Will- 
iams, who  was  near  the  center,  endeavored  to  rally  them,  and  Gunby  and  other  officers  used 
every  exertion  to  close  their  line.     In  this  attempt.  Colonel  Ford  was  mortally  wounded 
and  carried  to  the  rear.     Gunby,  finding  it  impo«ible  to  bring  them  into  order,  directed 
them  lo  rally  by  retiring  partially  in  the  rear.     This  order  was  fatal.     Perceiving  this  nt- 
rograde  movement,  the  British  advanced  with  a  shout,  when  a  general  retreat  of  the  Amer- 

NoTi. — Explatiatiim  of  ilu  Plan. — This  plan  of  Ihe  battle  on  Hobkirk'i  Hill  ii  oopied  rrom  Sledman. 
>  a,  are  Ihe  Americaa  militia,  on  the  WaXhaw  mad,  leading  from  Camden  to  Saliibniy;  b  b,  (be  Virgini* 
line  ;  t  r,  tbe  Maryland  line  )  d,  the  rcMrve,  with  General  Graene ;  (,  British  light  inHuitrj,  approaohing 
(he  American  camp  from  Piae  Tree  Creek ;  j,  volnnteen  from  Ireland  ;  g,  Sontb  Carolina  Loyaliits ;  h,  63u 
rogimtnt ;  1,  New  York  LoyaliiU  ;  ;,  King'*  Amerioan  legiment;  i,aonralesoaDUi  ^withiwordi  anMsed, 
tbe  place  wbere  ttw  Bnt  atlaoli  waa  made ;  m  «,  Britiab  dngoons.    The  aprii^  was  known  aa  Marthi's. 
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icans  took  place.  Greene,  with  his  usual  skill  and  energy,  conducted  the  retreat  in  rach 
order  that  few  men  were  lost  after  this  first  action.  Washington  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  retreat  began,  he  had  two  hundred  prisoners.  He 
hastily  paroled  the  officers,  aiid  then,  wheeling,  made  a  secure  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three 
men,  and  took  with  him  fifty  of  his  prisoners.  The  action  continued  at  intervals  until 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Americans  had  retreated  four  or  five  miles, 
closely  pursued  by  parties  of  the  enemy.  Washington,  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  then 
turned  upon  the  pursuers,  and  charging  the  mounted  New  York  Volunteers  with  great  in- 
trepidity, killed  nine  and  dispersed  the  rest.  This  terminated  the  battle.  The  British  re- 
turned to  their  works  at  Camden,  and  Greene,  with  his  little  army,  encamped  for  the  night 
on  the  north  side  of  Sander's  Creek.  The  dead,  alone,  occupied  the  battle-field.  So  well 
was  the  retreat  conducted,  that  most  of  the  American  wounded  (including  six  commissioned 
officers),  and  all  of  their  artillery  and  baggage,  with  Washington's  fifty  prisoners,  were  car- 
ried off.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  woupded,  and  missing,  according  to  Greene's 
return  to  the  Board  of  War,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  that  of  the  enemy,  according 
to  Rawdon's  statement,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  The  killed  were  not  very  numerous. 
Greene  estimates  his  number  at  eighteen,  among  whom  were  Ford  and  Beatty ,^  of  the  Mary- 
land line.^     Rawdon's  loss  in  killed  was  thirty-eight,  including  one  officer. 

Thi^  defeat  was  very  unexpected  to  General  Greene,  and  for  a  moment  disconcerted  him, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  success  of  Marion  and  Lee,  in  capturing  Fort  Watson,  he  did 
not  know  how  the  Southern  partisans  were  proceeding.*  The  Maryland  troops,  so  gallant 
and  firm  on  all  former  occasions,  had  now  failed ;  his  provisions  were  short ;  Sumter,  the 
speedy  partisan,  had  not  joined  him  ;  and  supplies  came  in  tardily  and  meager.  Yet  Greene 
was  not  the  man  to  be  crushed  by  adversity.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  rise  with  re- 
•  April  26    ^6 wed  strength,  after  every  fall.      Accordingly,  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  bat- 

^7^^-  tie, A  he  retired  as  far  as  Rugeley's,  and  after  detaching  a  small  force  with  a  six 
pounder  under  Captain  Finley,  to  Nelson's  Ferry,  to  join  Marion  and  Lee,  and  prevent  Wat- 
son from  re-enforcing  Rawdon,  he  crossed  the  Wateree,  and  took  a  strong  position,  where  he 
could  not  only  cut  ofi"  supplies  for  the  garrison  at  Camden  from  that  quarter,  but  prevent 
the  approach  of  Watson  in  that  direction.  In  the  mean  while,  Marion  and  Lee  were  closely 
wafching  Colonel  Watson.  That  officer  had  now  approached  near  to  the  confiuence  of  the 
Congaree  and  Wateree,  in  Orangeburg  District ;  where  he  would  cross  it  was  difficult  to  tell ; 
and  the  vigilant  partisans,  fearing  he  might  elude  them  if  they  took  post  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Congaree,  crossed  over,  and  endeavored  to  overtake  him.  But  Watson,  who  was 
bMay6,    equally  vigilant  and  active,  crossed  the  Congaree.b  near  its  junction  with  the  Wa- 

1781.  teree,  and  on  the  seventh  of  May  passed  the  latter  stream  and  joined  Rawdon  at 
Camden. 

Greene  was  early  apprised  of  this  junction,  and,  persuaded  that  Rawdon  would  resume 
offensive  operations  at  once,  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of  Camden  Ferry  to  the  high  ground 

*  See  note  on  next  page. 

*  Marshall  (ii.,  6)  says  tliat  the  fall  of  Captain  Beatty,  of  Gunby*8  regiment,  was  the  cause  of  its  defec- 
tion. His  company  and  the  one  adjoining  it  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  dropped  out  of  the  line,  and 
then  the  fatal  disorder  ensued. 

«  Marshall,  ii.,  1-8.     Ramsay,  ii.,  230-31.    Gordon,  iii.,  189-91.    Lee,  220-24.    Stedman,  ii.,  356-58. 

'  The  momentary  despondency  of  Greene  is  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  ho 
wrote  to  the  Chevalier  Luzerne,  three  days  after  the  battle  :  "  This  distressed  conntry,  I  am  sore,  can  noC 
struggle  much  longer  without  more  effectual  support.     They  may  struggle  a  little  while  longer,  but  they 

must  fall ;  and  I  fear  their  fall  will  lay  a  train  to  sap  the  independence  of  the  rest  of  America. 

We  fight,  get  beaten,  rise  and  fight  again.  The  whole  country  is  one  continued  scene  of  blood  and  slangh- 
ter."  To  La  Fayette  he  wrote,  on  the  first  of  May :  "  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  nothing  can  equal 
the  sufferings  of  our  little  army  but  their  merit."  To  others  he  wrote  in  a  similar  strain,  imploring  prompt 
and  decisive  action  for  supplying  his  handful  of  troops  with  sustenance  for  the  summer  campaign,  and  with 
re-enforcements.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  at  this  time  the  French  army,  under  Rochambeau,  was  lyiag 
idle  in  New  England ;  and  through  Luzerne  (the  French  minister)  and  La  Fayette,  Greene  hoped  to  baston 
their  advent  in  the  field  of  active  operations.  To  Governor  Read,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  wrote,  on  the  fourth 
of  May :  "  If  our  good  friends,  the  French,  can  not  lend  a  helping  hand  to  save  these  sinking  states,  they 
nrast  and  will  falL" 
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beyond  Sawney  Creek,  on  the  border  of  Fairfield  District.  He  was  not  mistaken.  On  the 
eighth,^  Rawdon  crossed  the  Wateree,  at  the  ferry  below  Camden/  and  proceeded 
toward  Greene's  encampment.  The  two  armies  were  now  equal  in  numbers ;  about 
twelve  hundred  each.  On  the  approach  of  the  British,  Greene  retired  to  Colonel's  Creek  ; 
at  the  same  time,  Rawdon  became  alarmed  at  the  intelligence  of  the  increase  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  and  of  Greene's  strong  position,  and  returned  to  Camden.  Believing  it  impossi- 
ble to  drive  Greene  from  his  neighborhood,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  menaced  posti 
between  him  and  Charleston,  Rawdon  resolved  to  evacuate  Camden,  and  with  it  all  the 
country  north  of  the  Congaree.  He  sent  orders  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger  to  abandon 
Ninety- Six,  and  join  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown  at  Augusta,  and  also  directed  Major  Max- 
well to  leave  Fort  Granby  (near  the  present  city  of  Columbia),  and  fall  back  upon  Orange- 
burg, on  the  bank  of  the  North  Edisto.  He  then  burned  the  jail,  mills,  and  several  private 
houses  at  Camden ;  destroyed  all  the  stores  which  he  could  not  carry  with  him,  and  on 
the  tenth  left  that  place  for  Nelson's  Ferry,  hoping  to  cross  there  in  time  to  drive  off  Mari- 
on and  Lee,  then  besieging  Fort  Motte.  He  took  with  him  almost  five  hundred  negroes  ; 
and  the  most  violent  Loyalists,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  patriots,  followed  him  in  great 
numbers.'  Within  six  days  afterward,  Orangeburg,^  Fort  Motte,c  the  post  at  bMayii. 
Nelson's  Ferry,^  and  Fort  Gran  by, e  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Greene,  I JJ^^  {^; 
in  the  mean  while,  had  marched  toward  Ninety-Six,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twen-  •  May  is. 
ty-second  of  May.  The  military  events  at  these  several  places  will  be  noticed  presently,  in 
the  order  in  which  I  visited  them. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  I  rode  into  Camden  and  alighted  at  Boyd's  Hotel.  Here  was 
the  end  of  my  tedious  but  interesting  journey  of  alihost  fourteen  hundred  miles  with  my  own 
conveyance ;  for,  learning  that  I  could  reach  other  chief  points  of  interest  at  the  South 
easier  and  speedier  by  public  conveyance,  I  resolved  to  sell  my  traveling  establishment.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  passing  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day^  in  visiting  the  battle-ground  ( j^  ^^ 
on  Hobkirk's  Hill,  sketching  the  scenery  at  the  Spring,  and  the  monument  erected  i^^- 
to  the  memory  of  De  Kalb,  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Camden,' 
I  went  into  the  market  as  a  trafficker.  A  stranger  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  business, 
I  was  not  successful.  I  confess  there  was  a  wide  difierence  between  my  **  asking"  and  my 
"  taking"  price.  My  wagon  was  again  broken,  and,  anxious  to  get  home,  I  did  not  **  dicker" 
long  when  I  got  an  ofier,  and  Charley  and  I  parted,  I  presume,  with  mutual  regrets.  He 
WAS  a  docile,  faithful  animal,  and  I  had  become  much  attached  to  him.  A  roll  of  Camden 
bank-notes  soothed  my  feelings,  and  I  left  the  place  of  separation  at  dawn  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  cars  for  Fort  Motte  and  Columbia,  quite  light-hearted. 

^  There  is  now  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Wateree  at  this  place,  which  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

*  Many  of  these,  who  had  occupied  their  farms  near  Camden,  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  poverty. 
Outside  of  the  lines  at  Charleston,  men,  women,  and  children  wore  crowded  into  a  collection  of  miserable 
huts,  which  received  the  name  of  Rawdontown. — Simms's  HUtory  of  South  Carolina^  223. 

'  I  was  informed,  tSter  I  left  Camden,  that  the  house  in  which  Comwallis  was  quartered,  while  there, 
was  yet  standing,  and  very  little  altered  since  the  Revolution.  It  was  one  of  the  few  saved  when  Rawdon 
left  the  place.     I  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  while  I  was  in  Camden. 

^OTE. — Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  obtained  some  information  concern- 
ing the  brave  Captain  Beatty,  and  here  make  brief  mention  of  the  chief  events  in  his  public  career.  Captain 
William  Beatty  was  bom  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1758.  His  father.  Colonel 
William  Beatty,  commanded  a  regiment  in  General  Mercer^s  Flying  Camp  during  a  part  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1776.  He  had  with  him  his  two  sons,  William  and  Henry.  The  latter  was  distinguished  as  a 
commander  at  the  repuUe  of  the  British  at  Craney  Island,  near  Norfolk,  in  1813.  W'illiam  was  made  an 
ensign  in  1776,  at  the  age  of  18  years,  and  was  in  active  service,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Wash- 
ington, until  Greene  took  command  of  the  Southern  army  in  the  autumn  of  1780,  when  he  went  South,  and 
was  under  that  general  until  his  death.  He  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  loading  his  men  to  a  successful  bayonet  charge  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House.'  He  was  lead- 
ing a  battalion  of  Gunby*s  command  to  a  bayonet  o^rge  in  the  battle  of  Hobkirk'S  Hill,  when  a  musket-bail 
entered  his  forehead,  and  ho  fell  dead.  To  save  him  from  the  British  bayonets,  then  close  at  hand,  the  of- 
ficers, not  knowing  that  he  was  killed,  rushed  forward  to  pick  him  up.  This  produeed  a  halt,  and  some 
confusion.*  The  British  perceived  it,  pushed  forward,  broke  the  line  of  the  battalion,  and  caused  a  general 
retreat.    To  the  foil  of  the  brave  Beai^  must  be  attributed  the  loae  of  vktoiy  to  the  Americans. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Afan'im.  Friondu  I  fcllow-KiIdier*  !  we  again  havs  hMrd 
The  threats  of  our  proud  enemies  ;  thej  come, 
Bouling  to  swccip  us,  like  tbe  chaff)  awaj. 
Shall  we  yield  ?  shall  ve  lie  down  like  dogs  beneath 
The  keeper's  laahT     Then  shall  ve  well  deserve 
The  ruin,  the  disgrace  that  mast  ensne. 
Ne'er  dream  submisaion  will  appease  oar  foea  ; 
We  shall  be  conquered  rebels,  and  they'll  feAr 
Tbe  apiril  of  liberty  may  rouse  ajiain  j 
And  therGfare  will  they  bind  us  with  strong  chains, 
New  corJa,  green  withes,  like  those  which  Samson  bonnd  , 
Aud  we,  alas  I  shall  have  been  shorn  and  weak, 
On  Folly's  lap,  if  we  yield  up  our  Treedom. 

Mas.  S.  J.  Hale's  TuaEcr,  "  OiKoaD  Gkdvishob."     Jet  IV. 

T  wu  a  brilliant,  froaty  morning  when  I  letl  Camden  to  viut  the  Bcene*  of 
some  of  the  exploits  of  Marion  and  his  partisan  compatriota.     8oon  after  ctom- 
ing  the  Big  Swift  and  Kafling  Creeks,  we  reached  the  high  hilU  of  Santee, 
whereon  General  Greene  encamped  before  and  after  the  battle  at  the  Etitaw 
Springs.     They  extend  southward,  in  Sumter  District,  from  the  Ketihaw  lino, 
twenty-two  miles,  parallel  with  the  Waleree.     They  are  immenie  sand  hilU, 
varying  in  width  on  the  summit  from  one  to  five  miles,  and  aie  remarkable  for 
the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  and  for  medicinal  springs.     Juat  at  iunriae, 
while  swiftly  skirting  the  base  of  these  hills,  with  the  Wateree  Swamp  between 
us  and  the  river  on  the  west,  we  saw  the  sharp  pencilings  of  the  few  scattered  houses  of 
Statesburg  against  the  glowing  eastern  sky.     There  was  the  residence  of  General  Sumter 
after  the  war,  and  in  his  honor  the  snrronnding  district  was  named.'     AiWr  skirting  the 
Wateree  Swamp  some  distance,  the  road  passes  through  a  high  sand  blaff  and  then  cnMM 
the  great  morass  to   the   river,  a  distance  of 
four  miles.      Beyond  that  stream,  it  joins  the 
rail-way  from  Columbia.      Through  the  swamp, 
the  iron  rails  are  laid  upon  a  strong  wooden 
frame- work,  high  enough  to  overtop  a  cane-brake. 
The  passage  is  made  at  a  slow  rale  to  avoid  ac- 
cidents.    The  scenery  was  really  grand,  for  be- 
low were  the  green  canes  waving  like  billows  in 
the  wind,  while  upon  cither  side  of  the  avenue 
cut  for  the  road,  towered  mighty  cypresses  and 
gum-trees,  almost  every  branch  draped  with  long 
moss.     Clustered   around  tlicir    stately  trunks 
were  the  holly,  water-oak,  laurel,  and  gall-bush, 

with  their   varied   tints   of  green  ;   and   among  „  „ «         , 

these,  flitting  in  silence,  were  seen  the  gray  mock- 

'  I  was  informed  that  the  house  oT  General  Sumter  and  several  others,  with  a  large  tract  of  land,  WM 
owned  by  a  mulatto  named  Ellison,  who,  with  bis  wife  and  children,  were  once  slaves.  Ho  was  a  maohiaaie^ 
and  with  the  proceeds  of  bis  labor  be  purchased  the  freedom  of  himself  and  fanily.  He  is  now  {18S0) 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  owns  a  large  number  of  slaves.  His  sons  and  daughlsra  are  adocated,  and 
the  foimer  oecupy  the  position  of  overseers  on  his  plantation.  Mr.  Ellison  is  re|[aided  as  on*  of  tba  mMl 
boDorable  business  men  in  that  region. 

■  This  little  sketch  is  &am  the  penail  of  J.  Addison  Richards,  one  of  our  moat  aoeompli 
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FcMitiaii  of  dH  AmericAoi  tbarB.  Genanl  lUrlo*^ 

ing-bird  and  the  brilliant  Bcarlet  tumiger.  Hete,  I  wu  told  opowunu  uid  wild  oata  abound, 
and  upon  the  luge  dry  tracU  of  the  swamp  wild  deen  are  often  leen. 

We  arrived  at  the  jnnotion  ttation  at  a  little  past  eight  (f'alock,  and,  orotaing  a  narrow 
part  of  the  Congaree  Swamp  and  Rirer,  reached  Fort  Motte  Station,  on  the  KUthern  aide 
of  that  stream,  before  nine,  a  distance  of  forty-four  miles  from  Camden. 

The  plantation  of  Mra.  Rebecca  Motta,  whose  house,  occupied  and  itocbaded  by  the  Brit- 
ish, was  called  Fort  Motte,  lies  chiefly  upon  a  high  roll- 
ing jilain,  near  the  Buck's  Head  Neck,  on  the  Con- 
garee, a  little  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Wateree,'  thirty-three  miles  below  Columbia,  the  capital 
of  tho  state.  Tbia  plain  slopes  in  every  direction,  and 
is  a  commanding  point  of  view,  overlooking  the  vast 
swamps  on  the  borders  of  the  Congarse.  It  is  now 
owned  by  William  H.  Lovo,  Esq.,  with  whom  I  passed 
several  hours  very  agreeably.  Mis  house  (seen  in  the 
engraving)  is  built  nearly  upon  the  site  of  Mrs.  Motte's 
mangion,  desolated  by  fire  at  her  own  suggestion,  while 

occupied  by  the  British.     The  well  used  by  that  patriotic  lady  is  slill  there,  close  by  the 
oak-tree  seen  on  the  right ;  and  from  it  to  the  house  there  is  a  slight  hollow,  which  indicates 
the  place  of  a  covered  way,  dug  for  the  protection  of  the  soldiers  when  procuring  water. 
The  other  large  tree  seen  in  the  picture  is  a  blasted  sweet-gum,  and  in  the  extreme  distance 
is  seen  the  Congaree  Swamp.     This  bouse  was  built  by  Mrs.  Motte  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  war.     The  Americans,  whose  exploits  we  shall 
consider  presently,  were  stationed  upon  an  eminence  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  house,  toward  the  Con- 
l  garee,  in  the  direction  of  M'Cord's  Ferry.     A  little  east- 

ward of  the  house  there  was  an  oval  mound,  when  I  was 
there  in  1849,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  dotted  with 
the  stumps  of  trees  recently  cut  down.     This  is  the  vea- 
■iTiax  or  A    iiisMir  ^^  ^j.  ^  |,(^ttgjy^  upon  which  the  assailants  planted  a  field- 

[Hcce  to  dislodge  the  British.  We  shall  better  understand  these  localities  af\er  consulting 
the  oracle  of  history. 

Among  the  bold,  energetic,  and  faithful  patriots  of  the  South,  none  holds  a  firmer  place  in 
the  afTections  of  the  American  people  than  General  Francis  Marion.*     His  adventures  were 

painters.  The  cypress  "  knoBa,"  as  tbej  are  callod,  are  bere  tniLhfullj  shoTii.  Tbsy  extend  from  the 
root*  of  the  trees,  Kunatimes  as  mnoh  as  two  feat  above  the  earth  or  the  water,  bat  never  exhibit  branehei 
or  leaves.     They  appear  like  smooth-painted  stumps. 

'  The  Congaioe  is  formed  by  the  juoation  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivera  at  Colambia.  Its  jonotioB 
with  the  Wateree  (the  Catawba  of  North  Carolina],  at  (he  lower  end  of  Richland  District,  forma  the  Sanlee, 
which  naiue  ii  borne  by  the  whole  volume  of  oniled  waters  from  that  point  to  the  ocean.  Buck's  Head 
Neck  is  formed  by  a  sweep  of  the  Congaree,  or  nearly  eight  miles,  when  it  approaches  itself  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  milo.  The  swamp  land  of  this  neok  has  been  reolaimcd  in  many  places,  and  now  bears  good  cot- 
ton.    At  the  nindle  of  this  bow  c^  the  river  is  the  ancient  M'Conl's  Ferry,  yet  in  Dih, 

'  Francis  Marion  was  born  at  Winyaw,  near  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  in  1732.  He  was  so  small 
at  his  binh,  that,  according  to  Weems,  "  he  was  not  hirger  than  a  New  England  lobster,  and  might  aaajly 
oDoogh  have  been  pot  iqto  a  quart  pot."  Uarion  received  a  very  limited  iharo  of  educaiion,  and  unlit  hu 
t went j-se Tenth  year  (1759),  he  followed  agricellural  pursuits.  He  then  became  a  soldier,  by  Joining  an 
eipeilition  against  the  Cherokees  and  other  hostile  tribes  (see  psgs  440)  on  the  Western  frontier  of  the 
Carolines.  When  the  RoTolulion  broke  ont,  he  vraa  found  on  the  side,  of  liberty,  and  was  made  captain  in 
■be  second  Sooth  Carolina  regiment.  He  ronght  bravely  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Sullivan,  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
He  was  afterward  engaged  in  (he  contest  at  Savannah,  and  from  that  period  until  the  defeat  of  Gates,  near 
Camden,  in  the  snmmer  of  1780,  he  was  en  active  soldier.  Soon  after  that  allair,  he  organized  a  brigade, 
having  passed  through  the  several  grades  to  that  of  brigadier  of  the  militia  of  his  state.  While  Sumter 
wes  striking  heavy  blows,  here  and  there,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  North  Carolina,  Marion  was  perform- 
ing like  serrioe  in  the  noitheastem  part,  along  the  Pedee  and  its  tribntaries.  In  I78t,  he  was  engaged 
with  Lee  and  others  in  redqoing  aeveral  British  posts.  After  the  Battle  at  Eataw,  Marion  did  not  long 
remain  ia  the  field,  but  took  bis  seat  ae  Mnaior  in  the  Legialatnre.    He  was  aoon  again  called  to  the  field. 
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lb«  BoDf  of  UirioB'a  Ken. 


futl  of  the  ipirit  of  romance,  and  hii  whole  military  life  waa  an  epic  poem.  The  Iblloiren 
of  Hobin  Hood  were  never  roore  devoted  to  their  chief  than  were  the  men  of  Marion'a  brigade 
U>  theii  heloved  leader.      Bryant  ha<  iketehed  a  grapfaio  picture  of  that  noble  band,  in  hii 


SONG  OF  MARION'S  MEN. 
Our  banil  is  fen,  but  true  and  tried, 

Oar  leader  franlc  and  bold  ; 
Tbe  British  soldier  liemblea 

Wben  Marion's  pame  ii  (old. 
Our  fortreas  is  tbe  good  green  wood. 

Our  lent  tbe  e;press-trce ; 
We  know  Ibe  Torest  round  us, 

As  seamen  know  (be  aen. 
Wa  know  its  wilJa  of  thornj  vines, 

Its  glades  of  leedy  gnus ; 
I(s  safe  and  silent  islands 

Wiibin  (be  dark  morass. 

Woe  (o  the  English  aoldieTy, 

Thikt  liltlo  dread  us  near  '. 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight, 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear; 
When,  waking  to  their  lenls  on  fire, 

They  gtap  their  arms  in  vain, 
.\nd  they  who  stand  to  face  lu 

Are  beat  Id  earth  again  ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  boUow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  reteas 

From  danger  and  from  loi! ; 
We  talk  the  batdo  over, 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 
Tbe  woodland  rings  with  laugb  and  tbout. 

And  woodliiid  flowers  are  gather'd 

To  crown  ihe  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  wa  mock  (he  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves, 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Welt  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

Tbe  band  thai  Mabisn  leads — 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steed:!. 
'Tis  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  tbe  moonlight  plain ; 
'Tis  life  to  feel  the  night  wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 


A  moment  in  tbe  British  camp — ■ 

Back  to  the  pathless  forest. 
Before  Ihe  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Sontee  , 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs, 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Mabioh, 

For  MAKtoN  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 

Wilb  kindliest  welcoming, 
With  smiles  like  those  of  inmmer, 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  tmsty  arms. 

And  lay  them  down  no  more, 
Till  we  have  driven  tbe  Britosi 

Forever  from  our  shore. 


and  did  not  relinquish  his  sword  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Wben  peace  camB,  Marion  retired  to  hia  plan. 
tation,  a  little  below  Enlaw,  where  he  died  on  tbe  twenty -ninth  of  February,  1T9S,  in  the  dzty-lhiTd  jiar 
of  his  age.  His  last  words  were,  "  Thank  God,  since  I  came  to  man's  estate  I  have  never  iatentiaaally 
■looe  wrong  to  any  man." 

Marion's  remains  are  in  the  church-yard  at  Belle  Isle,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkeley.  Over  than 
is  a  roarble  slab,  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Brigadier-geneimJ 
Fba:(cis  Maeion,  who  departed  (bis  life  on  (be  (wenty-nintb  of  February,  179S,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  deeply  regretted  by  all  of  bii  fcllow-citiiens.  History  will  record  his  worth,  and  rising  genua- 
lions  embalm  his  memory,  as  one  of  the  most  diMingnisbed  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  Amarieon  RevotatiMi  ^ 
which  elevated  bia  native  country  (o  Honor  and  Independence,  and  aecared  to  her  tbe  blesBingt  oT  libett; 
and  peace.  This  tribute  of  veneration  and  gmtiluda  is  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  oobla  and  diatn- 
lerested  virtues  of  tbe  ciliien,  and  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  soldier,  who  lived  withoat  (ear  aod  died  wilb 
init  reproach." 
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MuloD  lo  Gilei'i  CiDip.  DeKri;tlnii  nf  U>  Regliapiit.  Rcb««i  Hon*.  Htf  Bobm  bnlS* 

When  Gfttei  was  preMing  forward  toward  Camden,  Marion,  with  about  twenty  men  and 
boyi,  was  annoying  the  Tories  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fedee.  With  hii  Tigged  com- 
mand, worse  than  Falitafi'  trei  saw,  he  appeared  at  the  camp  of  Gates,  and  excited  the  rid- 
iculo  of  the  well-clad  Continentals.'  Gates,  loo,  would  doubtless  have  thought  lightly  of 
him,  if  Governor  Butledge,  who  was  in  the  American  camp,  and  knew  the  partisan's  worth, 
had  not  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  that  general.  Gates  listened  to  his  modestly- 
expressed  opinions  respeoting  the  campaign,  hut  was  too  conceited  to  regard  them  seriously, 
or  to  olTer  to  Marion  a  pUce  in  his  army.  While  ho  was  in  Gates's  camp,  the  Whigs  of 
Williamiburg  District,  who  had  arisen  in  arms,  sent  for  htm  to  be  their  commander.  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge  gave  him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier  on  the  spot,  and  he  hastened  to  or- 
Itanize  that  brigade,  which  we  shall  hereader  meet  frequently  among  the  swamps,  the  broad 
Savannahs,  and  by  the  water-courses  of  the  South.' 

Fort  Mutle,  where  the  brave  Marion  cxhibitol  hii  skill  and  courage,  was  the  principal 
depot  of  (he  convoys  be-  farm-house,  upon  a  hill 

twcen  Charleston   and  north  of  the  mansion, 

Camden,  and   also  for  and    their    place    was 

ihoac  destined  for  Gran-  supplied  by  a  garrison 

by     and     Ninety  -  Six.  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 

Tho  British  had  taken  ty  men,  under  Captain 

possession    of  the    fine  M-Pherson,     a     brave 

large  mansion  of  Mrs.  British    officer.     Afler 

Rebecca  Motte,'  a  wid-  Colonel  Watson  eluded 

owof  fortune,  which  oc-  the  pursuit  of  Marion 

cupied   a  commanding  and  Lee,    and  crossed 

position.       They     sur-  the  Congaree  (see  page 

rounded  it  with  a  deep  4  7o),  those  indefatiga- 

Irench  (a  part  of  which  ble     partisans     moved 

is  yet  viiiblo),  and  along  npon  Fort  Motte.     A 

the  mterior  margin  of  it      "  few   hours  before  their 

erected  a  high  parapet.  _  arrival  at'  that   place, 

Mrs.  Motte  and  her  family,      /.       y  /2.         /J     M'Pherson  was  re-enforced 

known  to  be  inimical  to  the  /l0g0,C£-fii'  //%'Pn^  ^1  ^  small  detachment  of 
British,  were  driven  to  her  dragoons  sent  from  Charles- 

ton with  dispatches  for  Lord  Rawdon.  They  were  on  the  point  of  leaving,  when  Marion 
and  Lee  appeared  upon  the  height  at  the  farm-houBe  where  Mrs.  Motte  was  residing. 

After  cautiously  reconnoitering,  Lee  took  position  at  the  farm-house,  and  his  men,  with 
the  field-piece  sent  to  them  by  Greene,  occupied  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  high  plain  on 
which  Fort  Motte  stood.  This  gentle  declivity  ii  a  little  southwest  of  the  rail-way  station, 
in  full  view  of  passengers  upon  the  road.     Marion  immediately  cast  up  a  mound  (see  page 

'  Colonel  Olho  H.  Williams,  in  hit  NarraliTa  of  the  Campaigna  of  1780,  Ibni  apealu  of  MarioD  and  his 
men,  al  thai  lima  :  "  Colonel  Marion,  a  genllemon  of  Sooth  Carolina.,  had  be«n  with  (he  army  a  Tew  dayi, 
attended  by  a  very  few  rollawen,  distinguished  by  imall  leather  caps  and  tbe  wretchedness  of  tbeir  attire  \ 
their  nambers  did  not  exceed  twenlj  men  and  boys,  some  white,  some  black,  and  all  maanted,  bal  moat  of 
Ihem  miserably  equipped ;  their  appearance  was,  in  fact,  so  burlesque,  thai  it  was  with  much  difficnity  Ihe 
diversion  of  the  rep;ular  aoldieiy  was  restrained  by  the  officers  ;  and  (he  general  himself  was  ([lad  of  an  op- 
portunity of  detaching  Colonel  Marion,  at  his  own  instance,  toward  the  iDlerior  of  South  Camliua,  with  or- 
ders to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  furnish  intelligence. 

'  So  certain  was  Gates  of  defeating  Comwallis,  that  when  Marion  departed,  ha  iostmeled  him  to  destnn' 
all  Iho  boats,  flats,  and  scows,  which  might  be  used  by  the  Dritiih  in  their  flight, 

'  Rebecca  Brewtoa  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  genileman.  She  married  Jacob  Motte,  a  planter,  in 
)  758,  and  was  Iho  mother  of  six  childmn.  General  Thomas  Pine kney,  of  South  Carolina,  married  in  anc- 
eession  her  two  eldest  ^au^jhlers ;  the  third  married  Colonel  William  Alston,  of  Charleston.  Her  other 
three  children  did  not  liie  to  reach  maturity.  Mn.  Motte  died  in  lSt5,  at  her  plantation  on  Ihe  Santee. 
The  porttvil  here  given  is  oopied,  by  permissioti  of  the  author,  from  Mr*  Ellel's  Womm  «J  tht  RnobitiaH. 
Tbe  original  is  in  tbe  possessiofkof  Mrs  Molte'a  descendants. 
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1 7  7)i  upon  which  he  planted  the  six-pounder,  in  a  position  to  rake  the  northern  face  of  the 
parapet  of  the  fort,  against  which  Lee  prepared  to  approach.  M'Pherson  had  no  artille- 
ry, and  his  safety  depended  upon  timely  extraneous  aid,  either  from  Camden  or  Ninety- 

Between  the  height  on  which  Lee  was  posted  and  Fort  Motte  is  a  narrow  vale,  which 
allowed  the  assailants  to  approach  ^^ithin  four  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  From  that  vale 
they  began  to  advance  by  a  parallel,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  some  negroes  from  neigh- 
boring plantations,  was  sufRciently  advanced  by  the  tenths  to  warrant  the  Amer- 

*^'  icans  in  demanding  a  surrender.     A  flag  was  accordingly  dispatched,  with  a 

formal  summons,  but  M'Pherson  gallantly  refused  compliance.  That  evening,  intelligence 
of  Rawdon's  retreat  from  Camden  toward  Nelson's  Ferry  was  communicated  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  in  the  course  of  the  night  a  courier  from  Greene  confirmed  the  report.  Delay 
would  be  dangerous,  for  Rawdon,  with  his  superior  force,  could  easily  repulse  them.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  the  light  of  his  beacon-fires  were  seen  on  the  high  hills  of 
Santee,  and  that  night  their  gleamings  upon  the  highest  ground  of  the  country,  opposite 
Fort  Mottc,  gave  great  joy  to  the  beleagured  garrison.  To  batter  down  the  enemy's  works 
with  the  field-piece,  or  to  approach  by  a  trench,  was  too  slow  for  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
The  fertile  mind  of  Lee,  full  of  expedients,  suggested  a  quicker  plan  for  dislodging  the  gar- 
rison. The  mansion  of  Mrs.  Motte,  in  the  center  of  the  enemy's  works,  was  covered  with 
shingles,  now  very  dry,  for  no  rain  had  fallen  for  several  days,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  were 
powerful.  To  communicate  fire  to  this  mansion  was  Lee's  expedient.  That  officer  had 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Motte  during  the  siege,  and  her  only  marriageable  daughter 
was  then  the  wife  of  his  friend.  Major  Thomas  Pinckney.  These  circumstances  made  it  a 
painful  duty  for  him  to  propose  the  destruction  of  her  property.  Her  cheerful  acquiescence, 
and  even  patriotic  desire  to  be  able  to  serve  her  country  by  such  a  sacrifice,  gave  him  joy  ; 
and,  communicating  his  plan  to  Marion,  they  hastened  to  execute  it.  It  was  proposed  to 
hurl  ignited  combustibles  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  by  arrows.  These  were  prepared,  when 
Mrs.  Motte,  observing  their  inferiority,  brought  out  a  fine  bow  and  a  bundle  of  arrows  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  presented  them  to  Lee.  On  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth, &  Lee  sent  Dr.  Irvine,  of  his  cavalry,  with  a  flag,  to  state  truly  the  rela- 

'^'  tive  position  of  the  belligerents  ;  that  Rawdon  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Santee, 

and  that  immediate  surrender  would  save  many  lives.  M'Pherson  still  refused  compliance ; 
and  at  meridian,  when  the  ditch  was  advanced  within  bow-shot  of  the  fort,  several  arrows 
i'rom  the  hand  of  Nathan  Savage,  a  private  in  Marion's  brigade,  winged  their  way,  with 
lighted  torches,  toward  the  house.  Two  struck  the  dry  shingles,  and  instantly  a  bright  flame 
crept  along  the  roof.  Soldiers  were  ordered  up  to  knock  off  the  shingles  and  put  out  the 
fire,  when  one  or  two  shots  from  Marion's  battery,  raking  the  lofl,  drove  them  helow. 
M'Pherson  hung  out  a  white  flag,  the  firing  ceased,  the  flames  were  extinguished,  and  at 
one  o'clock  the  garrison  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  By  invitation  of  Mrs. 
•  Motte,  both  the  victorious  and  the  captive  officers  partook  of  a  sumptuous  dinner  from  her 
table,  w^hile  she  presided  with  all  the  coolness  and  easy  politeness  for  which  she  was  remark- 
able when  surrounded  by  friends  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  ^ 

^  Lee's  Memoirs,  229—32.  Sirom's  Life  of  Marion,  page  236,  239.  In  this  siege  Marion  lost  two  of  hit 
hrave  men,  Sergeant  M'Donald  and  Lieutenant  Cnigcr.  The  British  did  not  lose  a  man  killed,  and  the 
prisoners  were  all  paroled.  Colonel  Horry,  in  his  narrative,  mentions  some  pleasing  incidents  which  oo« 
curred  at  the  table  of  Mrs.  Motte  on  this  occasion.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Captain  Ferguson,  an  offi<- 
eer  of  considerable  reputation.  Finding  himself  near  Horry,  Ferguson  said,  "  You  are  Colonel  Horry,  1 
presume,  sir.''  Horry  replied  in  the  affirmative,  when  Ferguson  continued,  "  Well,  I  was  with  Colonel 
Watson  when  he  fought  your  General  Marion  on  Sampit.  I  think  I  saw  you  there  with  a  party  of  horse, 
and  also  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  when  Marion  surprised  our  party  at  the  house.  But,"  he  oootinaed,  "  I  was 
hid  in  high  grass,  and  escaped.  You  were  fortunate  in  your  escape  at  Sampit,  for  Watson  and  Small  had 
twelve  hundred  men."  "  If  so,"  replied  Horry,  "  I  certainly  was  fortunate,  for  I  did  not  suppose  they  had 
more  than  half  that  number."  "  I  consider  myself,"  added  the  captain,  *^  equally  fortunate  in  escaping  at 
Nelson's  Old  Field."  "  Truly  you  were,"  answered  Horry  drily,  ^^  for  Marion  had  but  thirty  militia  oa 
that  occasion."     The  officers  present  could  not  suppress  laughter.     Wheiv  Greene  inquired  of  Horry  how 
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The  prisoners  were  treated  with  great  humanity,  notwithstanding  some  of  them  were 
Tories  of  a  most  obnoxious  stamp.  As  soon  as  paroled,  they  were  sent  off  to  Lord  Rawdon, 
then  crossing  the  Santee  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  near  Eutaw  Springs.  The  fall  of  Fojrt  Motte 
greatly  alarmed  that  officer,  and  two  days  sifter  ward,  &  he  blew  up  the  fortifications  at 
Nelson's  Ferry,  and  hastened  toward  Charleston.  During  the  day  of  the  capitulation,  '  ^ 
Greene  arrived  with  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  being  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  the  siege, 
ibr  he  was  aware  Rawdon  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.'  Finding  every  thing 
secure,  ho  returned  to  his  camp,  then  on  the  north  side  of  the  Congaree,  after  ordering  Ma- 
rion to  proceed  against  Georgetown,  toward  the  head  of  Winyaw  Bay,  near  the  coast,  and 
directing  Lee  with  his  legion,  and  Captain  Finlcy  with  his  six  pounder,  to  attack  Fort 
Granby,  thirty-two  miles  above  Fort  Motte,  near  the  present  city  of  Columbia.  Thither 
we  will  presently  proceed. 

About  a  mile  eastward  of  Fort  Motte  is  the  residence  of  Charles  Thomson,  Esq.,  known 
as  Belleville,  It  was  taken  possession  of,  stockaded,  and  garrisoned  by  the  Loyalists  for  a 
while.  The  fine  old  mansion,  which  I  am  told  exhibits  many  bullet-marks  made  by  some 
Whigs,  who  attacked  a  party  of  Tories  stationed  in  the  house,  was  owned  by  William 
Thomson,  who,  next  to  Moultrie,  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  battle  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
at  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor,  in  1776.  I  intended  to  visit  Belleville,  but  it  was 
so  late  when  I  had  finished  dinner  with  Mr.  Love,  that  I  was  obliged  to  mount  one  of  his 
horses  and  hasten  to  the  station  to  take  passage  for  Columbia.  While  waiting  for  the  cars, 
the  overseer  of  a  plantation  near  requested  me  to  write  a  pass  for  a  sick  female  slave,  whom 
he  was  about  to  send  to  her  master  at  Columbia  for  medical  aid.  Regardless  of  the  pen- 
alty,* I  wrote  upon  a  card  from  my  port-folio,  "  Pass  Dido  to  Columbia,  January  19, 1849. 
J.  Smoke."  Two  hours  afterward  I  was  there  also,  but  did  not  again  see  the  namesake  of 
the  Queen  of  Carthage. 

Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  fine  town,  handsomely  located  upon  a  high 
plain  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda 
Rivers,  where  they  form  the  Congaree.  It  was  laid  out  in  1787,  when  the  region  around 
it  was  very  sparsely  populated.  The  Legislature  first  met  there  in  1790.  There  was  a 
settlement  on  each  side  of  the  river,  about  two  miles  below,  called  Granby,  which  was  a 
point  of  departure  for  the  wilderness  of  the  Cherokee  country.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
f^alubrious ;  and  Columbia  promises  to  be,  from  its  geographical  and  political  situation,  a 
large  inland  city.  It  is  the  favored  seat  of  learning  in  the  state,  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege and  Theological  Seminary  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  being  located  there. 

The  morning  afler  my  arrival  in  Columbia  was  very  inclement.  A  cold  drizzle,  which 
iced  every  thing  out  of  doors,  made  me  defer  my  visit  to  Fort  Granby  until  noon,  when, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  abatement,  I  procured  a  conveyance,  and  crossing  the  great  bridge  over 

he  came  to  aflfront  Captain  Ferguson;  he  answered,  "  He  afTronted  himself  by  telling  his  own  story." — ^Hor- 
ry's MS.  Narrative^  quoted  by  Simms,  Life  of  Marion,  p.  239. 

^  Some  writers  attribute  Greene's  presence  at  Fort  Motte  on  this  occasion  to  other  motives  than  here 
represented.  An  unsatisfactory  correspondence  had  recently  taken  place  between  Greene  and  Marion,  the 
former  having  blamed  the  latter  for  not  furnishing  cavalry  horses  when  in  his  power  to  do  so.  Marion, 
conscious  of  having  been  eminently  faithful,  felt  deeply  wronged,  and  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  com- 
mission to  Greene.  The  latter  soon  perceived  the  injustice  of  his  suspicions,  and  took  this,  the  firat  oppor- 
tunity, for  a  personal  interview  to  heal  the  wound. 

*  A  slave  found  in  the  streets  of  a  town  after  dark,  without  a  pau,  is  liable  to  be  locked  in  prison  until 
morning,  and  this  was  written  to  prevent  such  an  oocnrrence.  The  laws  of  South  Carolina  inflict  the  pen- 
alty of  fine  and  imprisonment  upon  a  person  found  guilty  of  writing  a  pan  for  a  slave  without  authority. 
I  was  informed  of  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this  fact,  which  occurred  near  Fort  Motte,  a  few 
days  previous  to  my  visit  there.  Two  slaves,  carpenters,  had  escaped  from  their  home,  and  were  found 
near  Camden  with  well-written  passes  or  permits  to  find  work,  si^ed  by  the  name  of  their  master.  \^1i'i 
wrote  tl.c  forged  passes,  was  a  qufbiion  which  puzzled  the  neiL;iiborhood.  A  mulatto  on  ihe  plantation 
was  suspected,  and,  on  being  accused,  confessed  that  be  wrote  them,  having  been  secretly  taught  to  write 
by  an  overseer.  A  jury  was  called  to  try  him  for  the  offense,  but  as  the  law  did  not  contemplate  the  ability 
of  a  slnvc  to  write,  and  as  the  term  jytnon  did  not  apply  to  a  negro,  no  puni^lment  could  be  legally  awaid- 
9d.  The  jury  simf  Iv  recommended  his  master  to  flog  him 
II.  '  H  n 
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the  Conirarec,  Todc  to  [Ik-  houac  of  Jamt-a  Cacey.  Esq.,  the  "  Fort  Granby"  of  the  RstoIii- 
tiou,  two  miles  below.     It  is  a  strong  fhiine  building-, 
two  stories  in  height,  and  standi  upon  an  eminenci* 
'  near  the  Ch:irIceton   road,  within  three  fonttha  of  » 

mile  of  Friday's  Ferry,  upon  the  Congaree.  It  over- 
looks ancient  Granby  and  the  country  around.  Ser- 
eral  bouses  of  the  old  village  are  there,  but  the  soli- 
lude  of  desolation  prevails,  for  not  a  family  remains. 
Mr.  Cacey  was  a  hopeless  invahd,  yet  he  wna  able  to 
give  me  many  interesting  reminiscences  connected  with 
that  locality,'  and  I  passed  an  hour  very  pleasantly 
b-Q»[  uiiNHi.  -w'tih  him  and  his  family. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Cacoy  was  originally  built  by  some  gentlemen  of  Pine  Tree  (Cam- 
ilen)  as  a  store-house  for  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  country,  whence  they  were  leut 
upon  Aat-boats  down  the  river  to  the  seaboard.  When  the  chain  of  military  posta  frooi 
Camden  to  Charleston  was  established,  this  building,  eligibly  located,  was  fortified,  nnd  called 
Fort  Granby.  A  ditch  was  digged  around  it ;  a  strong  parapet  was  raised  ;  baation*  were 
lormed  ;  batteries  were  arranged  ;  and  an  aialis  was  constructed.  The  garrison  consisted 
<jf  three  hundred  and  Jifty  men,  chiefly  Loyalists,  with  a  few  mounted  Hessians,  under  the 
i-ommand  of  Major  Maxwell  (a  refugee  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Uaryland),  of  the  Prince 
111"  Wales's  regiment.  He  was  neither  brave  nor  experienced,  and  the  want  of  these  qaal- 
JliCH  of  the  commandant  being  known  to  Lee,  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  attacking  him  in  his 
strong  position.  Detaching  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  under  Captain  Armstrong,  to  wateh 
the  movements  of  Hawdon,  Lee  pushed  forward  with  his  usual  celerity,  to  the  investment 
of  Fort  Granby.  Sumter,  instead  of  joining  Greene  before  Camden,  had  made  a  demon- 
Htratioa  against  Fort  Granby,  a  few  days  before,  but  finding  it  too  strong  fur  his  small  arms, 
had  retired,  and  marched  to  attack  the  British  post  at  Orangeburg,  fifly  miles  below.  Leu 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  May,*  the  day 
on  which  Sumter  took  possession  of  Orangeburg  ;  and  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  wiUuil 
six  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  he  began  the  erection  of  a  battery.  A  dense  fog  the  next 
morning  enabled  him  to  complete  it,  and  mount  the  six  pounder  brought  by  Captain  Fintey 
from  Fort  Motto,  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  garrison.  When  the  fog  rolled  away, 
Captaia  Finley  discharged  his  cannon,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  legion  infantry  ad- 
vanced, took  an  advantageous  position,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  the  enemy's  pickets.  This 
Hudden  annunciation  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  his  imposing  display,  alarmed  Max- 
well excessively,  and  he  received  Captain  Eggleston,  who  was  sent  with  a  flag  to  demand  a 
surrender,  with  great  respect.  After  a  brief  consultation  with  his  officers,  the  major  agreed 
to  surrender  the  fort,  on  condition  that  private  property  of  every  sort,  without  an  investiga- 
tion of  title,  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors  ;'  that  the  garrison  should  be  per- 

'  Mr.  FrlJny,  iho  father-in-lav  at  Mr.  Cacey,  and  bis  brother,  were  the  onlj  Vlhigt  of  that  name  In  the 
state,  and  often  sulTcred  iniulls  from  thoir  Tory  kinsman,  Mr.  Friday  owned  mills  at  Granby,  and  abo 
^1  ferry  called  by  his  nsmo  ;  and  wban  the  British  fortiiieiJ  that  post,  the  garrison  supplied  theniMlvei  with 
Hour  from  hia  establishment.  He  gave  the  British  the  credit  of  dealing  honor«blj,  paying  him  liberallj  lor 
everything  they  took  riom  him — Sour,  poultry,  cattle,  &c.  On  one  occasion,  wban  called  to  the  fori  lo 
receiie  bis  pay.  Major  Maxwell,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  snid  lo  him,  "Mr,  Friday,  1  hops  yoa  are 
AS  claver  a  fello*  as  those  of  yoor  name  who  are  with  as,"  "  No !"  shouted  his  Tory  uncle,  who  «rw 
standing  near,  "  ho's  a  damncil  rebel,  and  I'll  split  him  down !"  st  the  same  time  rtuhing  forward  to  ei- 
ccale  bis  bralsl  purpose.  Colonel  Jlsxwetl  prulecled  the  patriot,  but  dared  not  rebuke  the  lavage,  Ibr  Icai 
iif  oQending  his  Tory  comrades.  After  the  baide  at  Eutaw,  Colonel  Maxwell,  and  two  or  three  other  offi- 
cers, pBuing  through  Granby,  slopped  one  night  at  Mr.  Friday's.  Early  in  the  morning,  Maxwell  aaul  !■ 
Mr.  Friday,  "  You  Dutehmen  arc  celebrated  for  fine  gardens  ;  let  us  go  and  look  at  jonrs."  When  a  little 
distance  from  the  other  oQicers,  the  colonel  remarked,  "  Mr.  Friday,  you  are  a  friend  to  yoni  oonaliy.  Re- 
main ■!,  We  have  not  conquered  it  yet,  and  never  will,  and  your  name  will  yet  be  hoaored,  while  tboe 
<>r  your  countrymen  who  ire  with  us  'vill  be  despised."  I  gladly  reuord  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Fnday,  ia 
liillillnlent  of  ihis  prediction 

'  Lee  lays,  in  his  Xcmotn  (page  234),  that  Maxwell,  '-zealooi  to  fltl  bis  pnii^  rotter  than  lo  (ralbsc 
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autted  to  retire  to  Charleston  ts  prisoners  of  war,  until  exchanged  ;  that  the  militia  should 
be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  regulars  ;  and  that  an  escort,  charged  with  the  protection 
ot'  persons  and  property,  should  attend  the  prisoners  to  Rawdon*s  camp.  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Lee's  practice  was  always  to  restore  plundered  property,  when  captured,  to  the  right- 
ful owners  ;  yet,  knowing  the  danger  of  delay,  with  Rawdon  so  near,  he  acquiesced,  on  the 
condition  that  all  the  horses  fit  for  puhlic  service  should  he  lef^.  To  this  the  mounted  Hes- 
sians ohjected,  and  the  negotiations  were  suspended.  During  this  suspense.  Captain  Arm- 
strong arrived  with  the  intelligence  that  Rawdon  had  crossed  the  Santee,  and  was  moving 
upon  Fort  Motte.  Lee  waved  the  exception  ;  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  before  noon 
Captain  Rudulph  raised  the  American  flag  on  one  of  the  bastions,  and  the  captive  garrison 
marched,  with  its  escort,  for  Rawdon's  camp.'  Among  the  spoils  of  victory  were  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition,  salt,  and  liquor.  It  was  a  glorious, 
because  almost  a  bloodless  victory,  for  no  life  was  lost. 

On  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  Lee  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Greene,  who  with  great  ex- 
pedition had  pressed  forward,  and  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Friday's  Ferry.     He  crossed 
that  ferry,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fif\eenth&  encamped  upon  Ancram's  plan- 
tatiQU,  near  the  river,  where  the  victors  and  the  main  army  had  a  joyous  meet-  ' 

ing.     During  the  night  a  courier  from  Fort  Motte  announced  the  fact  that  Rawdon  had  re- 
treated, after  a  day's  march,  toward  that  post,  destroyed  the  works  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  and 
was  pushing  on  toward  Charleston.     Early  in  the  morning  another  courier  came  with  the 
cheering  intelligence  of  Sumter's  success  at  Orangeburg, ^  and  the  seventeenth  of 
May  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  by  the  little  American  army  at  Fort  Granby.  ^ 

Resting  one  day.  General  Greene  moved  toward  Ninety-Six,  which  place  he  reached  on 
the  twenty -second  of  May.  In  the  mean  while,  he  strengthened  Lee's  legion  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  North  Carolina  levies  under  Major  Eaton,  and  then  directed  him  to  hasten 
toward  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River,  to  join  Pickens,  who,  with  a  body  of  militia,  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  post.      We  will  follow  them  presently. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Cacey  yet  bears  many  **  honorable  scars"  made  by  the  bullets  of  Lee's 
infantry ;  and  in  the  gable  toward  the  river,  between  the  chimney  and  a  window  (indica- 
ted by  a  black  spot  in  the  engraving),  is  an  orifice,  formed  by  the  passage  of  a  six-pound 
ball  from  Finley's  field-piece.  In  one  of  the  rooms  are  numerous  marks  made  by  an  ax 
when  cutting  up  meat  for  the  use  of  the  garrison ;  and  an  old  log  barn  near,  which  stood 
within  the  intrenchments,  has  also  many  bullet  scars. 

I  returned  to  Columbia  at  four  o'clock,  where  I  remained  until  Monday  morning. 

While  at  Columbia,  I  met  a  gentleman  from  Abbeville  District,  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
Fort  Ninety-Six.  He  informed  me  that  the  traveling  was  wretched,  and  quite  dangerous 
in  that  direction,  and  that  nothing  of  Revolutionary  interest  worth  visiting  yet  remained 
at  that  military  post,  now  the  pleasant  village  of  Cambridge,  seventy-nine  miles  westward 
of  Columbia.  He  also  informed  me  that  a  gentleman  of  Cambridge,  who  was  familiar 
with  every  historical  event  in  his  neighborhood,  would  cheerfully  communicate  all  I  could 
possibly  learn  by  a  personal  visit.  Willing  to  avoid  a  long  and  tedious  journey  unless  it 
was  necessary,  I  wrote  to  that  gentleman,  and  by  his  kind  and  prompt  compliance  I  am 
furnished  with  all  necessary  details  respecting  the  locality,  together  with  the  plan  of  the 
fortification,  printed  on  page  691.  We  will  here  consider  the  events  which  render  Ninety- 
Six  historically  famous. 

Old  Ninety-Six  was  so  called  because  it  was  within  ninety-six  miles  of  the  frontier  fort. 
Prince  George,  which  was  upon  the  Keowee  River,  in  the  present  Pickens  District.  Its 
locality  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Abbeville  District,  near  the  borders  of  Edgefield,  and  within 
six  miles  of  the  Saluda  River.     No  portion  of  the  state  sufiered  more  during  the  war  than 

military  laurels,  had,  daring  his  oommand,  pursued  his  favorite  object  with  considerable  tocoeis,  and  held 
witn  him  in  the  fort  his  gathered  spoil."  This  fact  accounts  for  the  major's  desire  to  ha?e  all  private 
property  oonfirmed  to  its  possessors  **  without  investigatioo  of  title." 

'  The  garrison  had  on^  sixty  regulars  (the  Hc^ians) ;  the  remainder  were  Tory  militia. 
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the  district  around  Ninety-Six.  Like  the  neutral  ground  in  West  Chester,  New  York,  Whiir 
nor  Tory  could  dwell  there  in  peace,  for  armed  bands  of  each  were  continually  disturbinff 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  close  proximity  were  the  hostile  Cherokees,  ready,  when  they  darea, 
to  scourge  the  settlers. 

The  little  village  of  Ninety-Six  was  stockaded  to  defend  it  from  the  incursions  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  when,  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  the  British  established  several  posts  in  the  in- 
terior, its  location  and  salubrity  indicated  it  as  an  important  point  for  a  fortification,  it 
was  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  communication  with  the  Indians,  keep  in  check  the  Whip 
settlements  west  of  it,  and  cover  those  of  the  Loyalists  in  other  directions ;  and  it  afibrdea 
an  excellent  recruiting-station  for  the  concentration  of  Tory  material  in  that  quarter. 

Ninety-Six  was  garrisoned  by  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  Loyalists,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  of  whom  were  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,*  and  the  remainder  were  South  Car- 
olina Tories,  under  Colonel  King,  the  whole  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Cruger, 
a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Cruger  was  an  energetic  ofiicer,  and  possessed  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  his  superiors  in  the  royal  army.  He  did  not  receive  instructions  from 
Rawdon  when  that  officer  abandoned  Camden,  for  Sumter  cut  off  all  communications ;  there- 
fore, he  had  not  prepared  to  evacuate  Ninety-Six  and  join  Colonel  Browne  at  Augusta,  as 
Rawdon  desired  him  to  do.  When  he  learned  that  Greene  was  approaching  Camden,  he 
began  to  strengthen  his  works ;  and  when  informed  that  Lee,  with  his  legion,  had  got  between 
him  and  the  post  at  Augusta,  and  that  Greene  was  approaching  to  besiege  him,  his  garri- 
son labored  night  and  day  still  further  to  strengthen  the  defenses.  Already  he  had  built  a 
stockade  fort  on  the  borders  of  the  village,  in  addition  to  a  star  redoubt.  This  was  strength- 
ened ;  a  parapet  was  raised  ;  a  ditch  was  dug  around  it,  and  a  covered  way,  communicatiiig 
with  the  palisaded  village,  was  prepared.  Block-houses,  formed  of  notched  logs,  were  erected 
on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  village,  near  where  a  star  redoubt  was  constructed.  Before 
Greene  reached  there,  Cruger's  energy  and  skill  had  so  directed  the  efiibrts  of  the  garrison, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant  Haldane,  one  of  Comwallis*s  aids,  that  the  place 
presented  an  apparently  insurmountable  strength  against  the  attacks  of  Greene's  little  army 
uf  a  thousand  men. 

In  the  mean  while,  Marion  and  Sumter  were  directed  to  keep  watch  between  the  Santee 
and  Edisto  Rivers,  and  hold  Rawdon  in  check,  if  he  should  attempt  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  either  Ninety-Six  or  Augusta,  now  menaced  by  the  Americans ;  while  Lee,  who  left  Fort 
Granby,  with  his  legion,  in  the  evening  after  its  capture,  was  scouring  the  country  between 
those  two  posts,  and  proceeding  to  form  a  junction  with  Pickens.  Informed  that  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  powder,  balls,  small  arms,  liquor,  salt,  blankets,  and  other  articles,  intend- 
ed for  the  Indians,  and  much  wanted  by  the  Americans,  were  deposited  at  Fprt  Galphin 
(sometimes  called  Fort  Dreadnought),  a  small  stockade  at  Silver  Bluif,  upon  the  Carolina 
side  of  the  Savannah,  twelve  miles  below  Augusta,*  he  hastened  thither  to  capture  them. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  May,^  he  reached  the  vicinity,  and  Captain 
Rudulph,  with  some  of  the  legion  infantry,  gallantly  rushed  upon  the  fort,  while  a 

^  According  to  M^Kenzie,  in  his  Striciuret  on  Tarleton^s  History,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fiAj  men 
of  Delancey's  battalion  (Loyalists  of  New  York),  and  two  hundred  Jersey  volunteers.  Lieutenant-ooloD6t 
Cruger  was  Colonel  Dclancey's  son-in-law.  Colonel  Cruger  died  in  London  in  1807,  aged  sixty-nine. 
His  widow  died  at  Chelsea,  England,  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

'  The  house  of  George  Galphin,  deputy  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  inclosed  within  stockades,  was 
used  for  barracks,  and  as  a  store-house  for  various  Indian  supplies.  The  land  is  now  owned  by  Ex-goremor 
Hammond,  of  South  Carolina. 

Previous  to  1773,  Galphin,  by  his  dealings  with  the  Creek  Indians,  had  made  them  indebted  to  him  in 
the  sum  of  $49,000.  To  secure  the  payment  of  this  and  other  debts,  the  Creeks  conveyed  to  the  Britisb 
government,  in  1773,  a  largo  tract  of  land  lying  within  the  present  limits  of  Georgia.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  this  land  l;elonged  to  that  state,  and  to  the  local  Legislature  Galphin  applied  for  the  payment 
of  his  claim.  It  was  refused.  In  1847.  Milledge  Galphin,  surviving  heir  and  executor  of  the  Indian  agent, 
petitioned  Congress  for  a  payment  of  the  claim,  principal  and  interest ;  and  in  1850,  the  general  goranimeni 
allowed  what  the  local  government  had  pronounced  illegal.  The  "  Galphin  claim"  took  a  large  sum  fiom 
onr  National  Treasury,  for  interest  had  been  accmnulating  for  aboat  seventy  years. 
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unall  body  of  militia  attacked  the  garrina  from  another  quarter.  With  the  lou  of  only 
i>iie  man,  the  foit,  with  all  ita  contcnta,  waa  captured  hy  the  Americaut.  After  resting  a 
few  hours,  Lee  ordered  Major  Eggletton,  who  was  a  Continental  officer,  to  crosi  the  Sa- 
vannah, join  bodiea  of  militia  in  that  neighborhood,  proceed  to  Augusta  with  a  Sag,  inform 
Colonel  Browne  of  the  approach  of  Greene,  and  demand  an  instant  surrender  of  Forti  Com- 
wallis  and  Grieraon,  at  that  place.  The  events  which  followed  will  be  detailed  ia  another 
chapter. 

Greene  arrived  before  Ninety.Six  on  the  twenty-second  of  Uay,>  with  less  than  one 
thousand  regulars'  and  a  few  undisciplined  militia.  He  found  quite  a  strong  fort, 
well  situated.  On  the  left  of  the  village,  in  a 
valley,  was  a  spring  and  rivulet,  which  fur- 
iiiiihed  water  to  the  garrison.  On  the  western 
liide  of  ihia  rivulet,  upon  an  eminence,  was  a 
stockade  fort,  and  upon  the  other  side,  near  the 
village,  was  a  fortified  jail.  These  were  to  de- 
fend the  water  of  the  rivulet,  for  none  could  be 
had  within  the  town.  Eastward  of  the  village 
ittood  the  principal  work,  a  star  redoubt,  con- 
sisting of  aixtecu  angles,  salient  and  re-entering, 
with  a  ditch  and  abatis,  and  furnished  with 
three  pieces  of  cannon.  Every  thing  was  judi- 
ciously arranged  for  defense,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Cruger  defied  Greene  when   he  ap- 

Colonel  Koseiuszlio  wai  with  Greene,  and 
under  his  direction  the   besiegers  began  ap- 
proaches  hy   parallels.     They  broke  ground 
near  the  star  redoubt  on  the  evenmg  of  the 
twenty-second.     Perceiving  this,  Cruger  placed  his  three  cannons  upon  a  platform,  in  that 
direction,  before  noon  the  next  day,  and  manned  tho  parapet  with  infantry.     Under  cover 
of  these,  a  sally  party,  under  Lieutenant  Koney,  rushed  out  upon  the  besiegers,  drove  the 
guards  back  toward  the  lines,  bayoneted  all  who  fell  in  the  way,  destroyed  the  American 
works  as  far  as  ihey  had  prDgrefsod,  and  carried  ofi'all  of  the  intrenching  tools.     Lieuten- 
ant Roney  was  mortally  wounded,  and  that  was  all  the  lou  the  enemy  suatstned.     All  tliis 
was  accomplished  with  great  gallantry,  before  &  detachment  tent  by  Greene  to  re-enforce 
Kosciuszko,  arrived  upon  the  ground.     Kosoiuszko  now  commenced  another  approach  to  tho 
star  redoubt.     Ho  broke  ground  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-third,  under  oover  of  a  ravine, 
and  day  by  day  slowly  approached  the  fortress.     In  the  mean  while,  Pickens  and  Iioe  be- 
sieged and  captured  Forts  Cornwollia  and  Grierson  at  Augusta,  and  hastened  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Greene.     Lee  arrived  on  the  eighth  of  June,>>  and  Pickens  soon  afterward    ^ 
joined  him.     These  active  partisans  were  directed  to  attack  the  enemy's  works  on 

'  Colunel  William*,  deputy  odjalant  general,  in  hit  retams  Btsted  them  thus ;  Fit  for  dnty,  rank  and  flle, 
Msr^'land  brigade,  427;  Virgmiaditto,  431  ;  North  Caroliaa  batulion,  66  i  Delaware  ditto  [nnder  Captain 
iLirkvood],  60  -,  in  all,  981.     The  nnmber  of  the  militia  is  not  meaiioned. 

*  Thii  plan  is  from  a  skeich  sent  to  me  by  James  M.  M'Cracken,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  Soalh  CarolioB. 
(1  inilicatcs  tha  spring,  vith  ■  riralet  luaniag  from  it  i  b,  a  stockade  fort ;  c,  the  old  jail,  which  was  also  for- 
tified ;  i<,lhe  court-boiue;  (,  star  redoubt;  /,  first  mine,  traoes  of  which  are  yet  visibla;  gggg.li"  be- 
tieging  encampments ;  it  i  A,  stockades  inakMiag  the  tillage ;  i,  the  oovered  way  from  tba  stockade  Ibrt  to 
the  lines  arouiid  iha  Tillage. 

Mr.  M'Cracken  obserres,  "  The  trees  and  shmbbsry  on  tha  batile-f^iud  are  considered  by  ibe  inhabit- 
ants too  sacred  to  be  molested.  The  land  is  now  {1849)  owned  by  JtAia  C.  M'Gebee,  of  Madison  ooualy, 
Florida.  The  present  village  of  Cambridge  ia  vithio  a  few  bnndred  yards  of  the  battle-groand,  and  the 
mod  leaJing  through  it,  north  and  soath,  is  the  great  thoroughrare  frem  Hamburg  (oppoaita  AngDsla)  to 
Greenville.  I  have  three  amall  cannons  in  my  possession,  one  six  and  two  four  ponnden,  lakan  [rem  the 
•3emy  at  the  siege  of  Niaety-SIx." 
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the  west.  They  immediately  commenced  regular  approaches  to  the  stockade  to  eat  off  the 
enemy's  supply  of  water ;  and  at  a  proper  distance  from  it  erected  a  battery  to  eorer  far- 
ther approaches,  and  planted  a  six  pounder  upon  it,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Finn. 
Cruger  saw  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  garrison  when  these  parallels,  made  slowly, 
(lay  by  day,  should  be  completed.  He  had  found  means  to  inform  Lord  Rawdon  of  his  crit- 
ical situation,  and  hourly  he  expected  aid  from  him.  To  gain  time  for  this  succor  to  arrive, 
he  made  nightly  sallies,  and  bloody  encounters  frequently  occurred,  while  almost  daily  the 
American  foraging  parties  were  attacked  by  bauds  of  Tories.^  Yet  slowly  and  surely  the 
Americans  approached ;  and  when  the  second  parallel  was  completed,  Greene  sent  Colonel 
Williams  to  demand  a  surrender,  with  promises  of  kind  treatment.  Cruger  promptly  replied 
that  he  should  defend  the  fort  till  the  last  extremity,  and  regarded  neither  the  threats  nor 
the  promises  of  the  American  general.  A  battery,  constructed  in  the  second  parallel,  now 
opened  upon  the  redoubt,  and  under  its  cover  Kosciuszko  pressed  forward  his  approach  with 
vigor.  On  the  eleventh, »  Greene  received  a  dispatch  from  Sumter,  announcing 
'  '  the  startling  intelligence  that  on  the  third,  a  fleet  arrived  from  Ireland  with  re- 
cnforcements  for  Rawdon,  consisting  of  three  regiments,  a  detachment  from  the  Guards,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Gould.  Raw- 
don had  been  anxiously  awaiting  at  Monk's  Corner,  near  Charleston,  this  propitious  event, 
lie  had  heard  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Cornwallis  at  Augusta  and  the  investment  of  Ninety-Six, 
but  with  his  small  force,  and  Marion  and  Sumter  before  him,  he  dared  not  march  to  the 
aid  of  Cruger.  On  the  arrival  of  these  troops,  he  repaired  to  Charleston,  and  on  the  sev- 
enth^ marched  to  the  relief  of  Ninety-Six,  with  seventeen  hundred  foot  and  one  hnnd- 
red  and  fifty  horse.  A  few  other  troops  from  his  camp  at  Monk's  Comer  joined  him, 
and  with  more  than  two  thousand  men  he  proceeded  toward  Orangeburg.  Greene  dis- 
patched Pickens  to  the  aid  of  Sumter,  and  ordered  Marion  from  the  lower  country  to  join 
them  in  retarding  the  advance  of  the  royal  army.  They  could  do  little  to  oppose  him,  and 
Greene  began  to  despair  of  reducing  the  garrison  to  submission  before  Rawdon's  arrival. 

The  besiegers  now  deplored  the  fact  that  earlier  attention  had  not  been  bestowed  upon 
attempts  on  the  western  side  to  deprive  the  garrison  of  water,  and  thus  force  a  capitulation. 
To  this  object  the  chief  efibrts  were  now  directed,  and  the  most  efiectual  step  to  accomplish 
it  was  to  destroy  the  stockade.  The  method  of  approaches  was  too  slow,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  endeavor  to  bum  it.  A  dark  storm  was  gathering,  and  toward  evening,  covered 
by  its  impending  blackness,  a  sergeant  and  nine  privates,  with  combustibles,  cautiously  ap- 
proached, and  four  of  them  gained  the  ditch.  While  in  the  act  of  applying  the  fire,  they 
were  discovered.  A  volley  of  musketry  was  immediately  opened  upon  them,  and  the  ser- 
geant and  five  of  his  party  were  killed  ;  the  other  four  escaped.  The  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  a  countryman  was  seen  riding  along  the  American 
lines  south  of  the  town,  talking  familiarly  with  ofiicers  and  soldiers.  It  was  a  circumstance 
too  common  to  excite  special  notice.  At  length,  reaching  the  great  road  leading  directly 
into  the  town,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  amid  a  storm  of  bullets,  rode  safely  to  the  gate, 
holding  a  letter  in  his  raised  hand.     He  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy,  for  he  was  the 

*  Among  the  most  active  of  these  parties  was  the  "  Bloody  Scout,"  under  the  notorious  Bill  CanniDghain. 
They  hovered  around  the  American  camp  like  vultures,  and  picked  off  the  patriots  in  detail.  The  most 
active  opponent  of  this  scoundrel  was  William  Beale,  of  Ninety-Six.  He  formed  a  scouting  party  of  Whigt, 
and  soon  they  became  a  terror  to  the  Tories.  On  one  occasion,  Cunningham  and  his  party  plundered  tilt 
house  of  Beide's  mother,  during  his  absence.  On  his  return,  Beale  went  in  pursuit,  and  approaching  Caii- 
ningham,  that  marauder  wheeled  and  fled.  The  race  continued  for  almost  three  miles,  when  Conningfaam 
turned,  and  with  a  pistol,  shot  Beale's  horse  dead.  Beale  retreated  backward,  daring  the  Tory  to  follow. 
The  latter,  fearing  a  Whig  ambush,  rode  ofl*.  On  another  occasion,  Cunningham  and  his  party  sontNUided 
a  house  where  Beale  and  a  Whig  were  stopping.  They  heard  the  approach  of  the  Tories,  when,  rushing 
to  their  horses  and  rattling  their  swords,  Beale  gave  command  as  if  to  a  troop.  It  was  dark,  and  Cnnoing* 
ham,  who  had  thirteen  men  with  him,  fled  in  great  haste.  Cunningham  was  so  mortified,  when  he  learned 
that  they  had  been  frightened  away  by  a  couple  of  Whigs,  that  he  swore  vengeance  against  Beale.— >Xffflct 
of  Jamei  M.  M'Cracken,  Eiq%  to  the  Author, 
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GfUger  advised  of  Rawdoa't  approach.         Aataolt  on  Uie  Star  RedonUt  Capture  of  the  Stockade.         A  bold  Priaooer. 

bearer  of  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Rawdon,  announcing  his  approach  with  a  hirge  force.  The 
beleaguered  garrison,  almost  on  the  point  of  surrendering  (for  this  was  the  first  intelligence. 
Crnger  had  received  from  Rawdon  since  his  evacuation  of  Camden),  were  animated  with, 
fresh  hope,  while  the  besiegers,  aware  of  the  approach  of  succor  for  the  besiegedi  were  nerved 
to  greater  exertions.  They  completed  their  parallels,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
May  ham  Tower,*  from  which  to  fire  into  the  star  redoubt.  To  guard  against  this  advant- 
age of  height.  Major  Greene,  the  commander  of  the  redoubt,  piled  bags  of  sand  upon  the 
parapets.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  a  general  fire  was  opened  upon  the  works, 
and  80  eflectual  was  it  upon  the  stockade  and  its  vicinity,  that  the  garrison  was  deprived 
of  water  from  the  rivulet.  Had  this  advantage  been  maintained,  and  Rawdon  been  delayed 
thirty  hours  longer,  Cruger  must  have  surrendered. 

Rawdon  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Sumter,  after  passing  Orangeburg,  and  now 
approached  Ninety-Six.  Greene  perceived  that  he  must  either  storm  the  works  at  once, 
fight  Rawdon,  or  retire.  He  determined  upon  the  former ;  and  at  noon  on  the 
eighteenth,*^  the  Mayham  Tower  being  completed,  and  two  trenches  and  a  mine  '  *^°^ 
nearly  let  into  the  enemy's  ditch,  the  center  battery  opened  upon  the  star,  as  a  signal  for  a 
general  attack.  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  of  the  first  Virginia  regiment,  with  a  de- 
tachment from  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  brigades,  led  the  attack  on  the  lefl ;  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  Kirkwood's  Delawares,  advanced  on  the  right ;  Lieutenants  Duval,  oi 
Maryland,  and  Selden,  of  Virginia,  commanded  the  forlorn  hope  of  Campbell ;  and  Captain 
Rudolph  that  of  Lee.  Riflemen  were  stationed  in  the  tower,  fascines  were  constructed  to 
fill  the  ditch,  and  long  poles,  with  iron  hooks,  were  prepared  to  pull  down  the  sand-bags 
from  the  parapets.  Campbell  and  Lee  rushed  to  the  assault  simultaneously.  Cruger  re- 
ceived the  attack  with  firmness,  and,  from  apertures  between  the  sand-bags.  Colonel  Greene's 
riflemen  did  great  execution.  Duval  and  Selden  boldly  entered  the  ditch,  and  commenced 
pulling  down  the  sand-bags.  The  parapet  bristled  with  pikes  and  bayonets,  yet  they  could 
not  reach  the  assailants.  Rapidly  the  bags  were  disappearing  in  the  ditch  below,  and 
Campbell  was  pressing  to  ascend  the  parapet  and  fight  hand  to  hand  with  the  garrison, 
when  Captain  French,  of  Delancey's  corps,  and  Captain  Campbell,  of  New  Jersey,  issued 
from  a  sally-port  of  the  star  redoubt  with  a  few  men,  and  taking  opposite  directions  in  the 
ditch,  fiercely  assailed  Duval  and  Selden,  at  the  same  time,  with  bayonets.  Terrible  was 
the  conflict  which  followed.  The  brave  patriots  were  assailed  both  in  front  and  overhead, 
yet  they  maintained  their  ground  for  some  minutes.  At  length  both  leaders  of  the  forlorn 
hope  were  wounded,  and  the  whole  party  retreated  to  the  trenches. 

While  this  bloody  scene  was  transpiring  at  the  star  redoubt,  one  more  successful  efibrt 
for  the  besiegers  occurred  at  the  stockade.  Rudulph  made  his  way  into  the  fort,  and  the 
enemy,  with  some  prisoners,'  hastily  retreated  to  the  main  works.  This  advantage  Lee  in- 
tended to  follow  up,  by  entering  the  town,  assailing  the  fortified  jail,  and  then  to  assist  in 
reducing  the  star  redoubt ;  but  General  Greene,  perceiving  the  slaughter  in  the  ditch,  and 
desirous  of  saving  his  troops,  ordered  Lee  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  hold  the  stockade  he 
had  gained.  Greene  then  sent  a  flag  to  Cruger,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  dead.  Cruger  refused,  claiming  that  service  for  the  victor,  whoever 
he  might  be.  Believing  the  reduction  of  the  post  to  be  doubtful  before  the  arrival  of  Raw- 
don, and  unwilling  to  encounter  that  general's  superior  force,  Greene  withdrew  the  detach- 
ment from  tho  stockade,  and  prepared  for  a  general*  retreat.     Thus  ended  the  siege  of 

'  For  description  of  the  Mayham  Tower,  and  the  origin  of  its  name,  see  an  account  of  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Watson,  page  501. 

'  Mr.^l'Cracken  relates,  that  among  the  prisoners  in  one  of  the  redoubts  was  one  named  Benjamin  Ed- 
dins.  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger  frequently  visited  him,  and  oAen  importuned  him  to  eschew  Republican- 
istm  and  join  the  British  army.  Eddins  at  length  became  tired  of  these  importunities,  and  one  day  said  to 
Cruger,  ^*  Sir,  I  am  a  prisoner  in  your  power ;  you  may  cut  out  my  heart  (baring  his  bosom),  or  you  may 
drag  ray  limbs  and  body  asunder  with  ropes  and  horses ;  all  this  will  I  endure  rather  than  desert  my  coun- 
try's flag."  Charmed  by  his  boldness  and  patriotism.  Colonel  Cruger  replied,  "Sir,  yoo  are  too  true  • 
rebel  to  rero^n  here ;  tou  are  liberated  from  this  moment.*' 
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Kai«iDg  of  the  Siego  of  Ninety-Six.  ArriTal  of  Rawdon.  Hit  purrait  of  Greene.  Movements  of  Uie  two  Araaica 

Ninety-Six,  which  continued  twenty-seven  days.  During  this  siege,  tho  Americans  lost 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Captain  Armstrong,  of 
the  Maryland  line,  a  most  valuable  officer,  was  shot  through  tho  head,  during  the  assault 
on  the  eighteenth,  and  fell  dead.  He  was  the  only  American  officer  who  was  killed.  Cap- 
tain Benson,  also  of  the  Maryland  line,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  neck  and  shoulder. 
The  exact  loss  of  the  besieged  was  not  reported, 
t  June  20,         On  the  evening  of  tho  nineteenth,  Greene  raised  the  siege,  crossed  the  Saluda, ^^ 

^^'^^'  and  rapidly  retreated  toward  the  Ennoree.*  He  had  communicated  to  Sumter  no- 
tice of  the  events  of  the  eighteenth,  advised  him  of  the  route  of  his  retreat,  and  ordered  the 
corps  in  his  front,  with  the  cavalry  of  Washington,  to  join  him  as  speedily  as  possible. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  Rawdon  and  his  army  reached  Ninety-Six,  and  were 
welcomed  with  every  expression  of  joy.  Crugcr  was  greatly  and  justly  applauded  for  his 
gallant  defense.  On  the  same  evening,  when  their  mutual  congratulations  had  ceased,  and 
his  army,  after  forced  marches  for  fourteen  days,  were  rested,  Rawdon  started  in  pursuit  of 
Greene.  He  was  eager  to  strike  and  utterly  destroy  or  disperse  his  little  army  ;  regain  the 
various  posts  he  had  lost ;  scatter  the  partisan  forces  of  Marion  and  Sumter ;  revive  the 
hopes  and  energies  of  the  Loyalists,  and  thus  strengthen  the  power  of  Cornwallis,  who  at 
this  time  was  devastating  Lower  Virginia.  Rawdon  crossed  the  Saluda  in  quest  of  Greene 
(who  had  now  got  beyond  the  Tyger,  in  Union  District),  and  gained  the  banks  of  the  En- 
noree,  where  he  acquired  information  which  convinced  him  that  further  pursuit  would  be 
useless,  and  with  his  wearied  troops  he  returned  to  Ninety-Six. 

When  Greene  heard  of  the  retrograde  movement  of  Rawdon,  he  halted,  and  ordered 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  to  follow  the  enemy  with  his  corps,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intel- 
ligence. Greene  had  intended  to  retreat  to  Charlotte,  but  now  his  future  movements  de- 
l)ended  upon  those  of  his  adversary.  Lee  soon  ascertained  that  Rawdon  had  determined  to 
abandon  Ninety-Six,  and  to  join  a  force  under  Colonel  Stewart,  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
advance  from  Charleston  to  Friday's  Ferry  at  Granby  ;  while  Colonel  Cruger,  with  his  gar- 
rison and  those  Loyalists,  with  their  property,  who  might  choose  to  follow,  were  to  march 
directly  to  Orangeburg.  While  Rawdon  was  thus  preparing  to  abandon  the  upper  coun- 
try, Sumter  intercepted  a  letter  to  that  officer  from  Colonel  Balfour  at  Charleston,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  recalled  Stewart  after  he  had  commenced  his  march  for  Friday's  Ferry. 
This  letter  was  sent  to  Greene,  who  immediately  directed  his  hospital  and  heavy  baggage, 
then  at  Winnsborough,  to  be  forwarded  to  Camden,  while  he  prepared  to  pursue  Rawdon 
with  all  his  force.  He  sent  Lee  to  gain  the  front  of  tho  British  army  before  it  should 
reach  Friday's  Ferr}',  and  dispatched  messages  to  Marion  and  Sumter,  ordering  them  to 
take  a  similar  position.'     Lee  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  in  a  skirmish  with  a  part  oi 


^  Tho  wives  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Crugcr  and  Major  Grccno  were  at  a  farm-house  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ninety-Six  when  tho  American  army  arrived.  General  Greene  soon  quieted  their  fears,  and  as  tbev 
preferred  to  remain  where  they  were,  to  joining  their  husbands  in  tho  beleaguered  town,  he  placed  a  guard 
(here  to  protect  them.  This  kindness  Mrs.  Cruger  reciprocated  on  tho  day  when  the  Americans  left,  by 
informing  some  light  troops  who  had  boon  out  scouting,  and  were  passing  by  the  farm-house  toward  the 
post,  of  tho  termination  of  tho  siege  and  tho  direction  taken  by  General  Greene  in  his  retreat.  Withoat 
this  timely  information,  they  would  have  lieen  captured. 

*  It  is  related  that  tho  mcssaije  to  Sumter  fn)m  Greene  was  conveyed  by  Emily  Geiger,  the  daughter  of 
a  German  planter  in  Fairfield  District.  He  prepared  a  letter  to  Sumter,  but  none  of  his  men  appeared  will- 
mg  to  attempt  tho  hazardous  service,  fi)r  tho  Tories  were  on  the  alert,  as  Rawdon  was  approaching  the 
Congarco.  Greene  was  delighted  by  the  boldness  of  a  young  ^irl,  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  came  forward  and  volunteered  to  carry  the  letter  to  Sumter.  With  his  usual  caution,  he  communi- 
cated tho  contents  of  the  letter  to  Emily,  fearing  she  might  lose  it  on  tho  way.  The  maiden  mounted  a 
lieet  horse,  and  crossing  the  Watoreo  at  tho  Camdon  Ferry,  pressed  on  toward  Sumter's  camp.  ^  Passtng 
throu<rh  a  dry  swamp  on  the  second  day  of  her  journey,  sho  was  intercepted  by  some  Tory  scouts.  Com- 
ing from  the  direction  of  Greene's  army,  sho  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was  taken  to  a  house  on  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  and  confined  in  a  room.  With  proper  delicacy,  they  sent  for  a  woman  to  seareh  her 
person.  No  sooner  was  sho  left  alone,  than  she  ate  up  Greene's  letter  piece  by  piece.  After  a  wiu1«,  the 
matron  arrived,  made  a  careful  search,  but  discovered  nothing.  With  many  apol(^ie8,  Emily  wa.»  allowed 
to  pursue  her  journey.     She  reached  Sumter's  camp,  communicated  Greene's  message,  and  sooa  Revdpo 
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nis  cotpi,  under  Captain  E^glotoD,  a  foraging  patty  of  fifly  or  aixty  dragoona,  vitb  lomo 
wNi^iii,  were  captured  and  sent  to  Greene'*  camp,  then  on  the  banki  of  the  Saluda,  near  it« 


junclioa  with  the  Broad  Kiver  at  Columbia.  Rawdon,  not  meeting  with  Stuart,  and 
iirnorant  of  the  cause  of  hii  delay,  was  baffled,  and  turning  southward,  puahed  on  toward 
Orangeburg,  unwilling  now  to  encounter  the  AmericanB,  for  be  had  only  a  thousand  men 
with  him.  In  the  mean  while,  Stuart  had  again  marched  from  Charleston  ;  and  Marion 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Waahington  being  engaged  in  retarding  his  progreas,  did  not  join 
Leo  until  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  July,  when  that  officer  and  hi*  corps  were  upou 
Heaver  Creek,  in  the  present  I<exington  District. 

Rawdon  halted  at  Orangeburg,  with  the  intention  of  eitabli*bing  a  post  there,  and  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Cruger  and  his  Loyixliiti.  Greene,  advancing  rapidly,  approached  that 
jiluce  with  a  force  now  augmented  to  almoit  two  thousand  men,  before  the  British  general 
had  time  properly  to  arrange  his  camp  and  cast  up  defenses.  Rawdon's  force,  though  in- 
Itirior  to  Greene's,  was  so  strongly  pasted  and  furnished  with  artillery,  that  the  latter  was 
unwilling  to  hazard  an  assault,  particularly  as  Cruger  was  hourly  expected  at  Orangeburg. 
As  the  heat  of  the  season  was  oppiessiTe,  provisions  scarce,  and  sickness  increasing  among 
hi*  troops,  he  crossed  the  Congaree,  and  encamped  upon  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  where  salu- 
brious air  and  excellent  water  soon  restored  the  vigor  of  his  aimy.  Sumter,  Marion,  and  J^e 
were  ordered  to  make  rapid  marches  toward  Charleston,  beat  up  the  Britiah  quarters  at  Dor- 
Chester  and  Monk's  Comer,  cut  oS"  convoys  between  Rawdon  and  the  capital,  and  then  join 
the  main  army  upon  the  Santee  Hills.     Here  we  will  leave  the  belligerents  for  a  momenL 

I  lelt  Columbia  at  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,*  and  was  at  Orangeburg,    .j,,  tj, 
liAy-one  miles  distant,  at  half  past  nine.     The  weather  was  delightful.     A  dreamy      i***- 
haziness  wa*  In  the  atmosphere,  and  the  air  was  as  mild  as  early  June.     Leaving  my  bag- 
gage at  the  rail-way  station,  I  strolled  over  that  village  and  vicinity,  for  an  hour,  with  a  gen- 
tleman from  Columbia,  who  was  familiar  with  its  historical  localities.     The  village  (which 

wu  flvinft  before  the  AmaricaDS  tovard  Orangabnrg.  Erailj  Geiger  afterward  msiried  Mr.  Thnrwiu,  a 
rich  pUniar  on  Ibe  Congaree.  The  pictnrs  of  her  capture,  here  given,  I  copied  from  the  origina'  paialing 
Df  Flogg,  in  poeMSSun  of  Staoy  O.  Potts,  Esq.,  of  Trenton,  New  Jeraaj. 
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Oiu(f'..ur(.  Old  CouthosH.  Orugibiirg  ukcn  bj  Sumter.  Swnler  tad  La*.  XawdoB'i  Daputm 

was  Kttled  aa  early  at  1735)  ia  beautifully  aituated  upon  a  gentlf-rolliu;  plain,  near  the 
bank*  of  tbe  Eilislo  (which  U  here  ikirted  wilb  Bwampi),  and  coDtaina  abont  fear  hundred 
inbabitanlR.     There  are  leveral  elegant  dwelliuga  itaadiug  upon  each  aide  of  the  broad 
street  extendiug  from  tbe  railway  to  the  heart  of  the  village,  all  ihaded  by  lofty  trees.      It 
ii  about  eighty  milea  weat  of  Charleattm,  sod  being  tbe  aeat  of  juatice,  U  the  largest  town  iii 
Orange  Diitrict.     It  baa  a  handaome  court-bouH  and  jail,  and  ii  regularly  laid  out.      The 
old  jail,  which  the  Britiih  fbrtiGed  while  they  occupied  the  place,  wa* 
I,  and  atood  upon  the  crown  of  the  gentle  hill,  a  few 
of  the  old  court'houae  (repreaented  in  the  picture), 
which  ia  yet   itandiug.      The  court^houae  ia  a 
frame  building,  and  waa  used  for  a  blacksmith'a 
shop  when  I  waa  there.     The  two  tress  seen  on 
the  left   are   venerable  Prule-cf-Indias,    choice 
ahade-trees  of  the  South.     This  edifice  exhibited 
several  bullet-marki,  the  efiect  of  Sumter 'a  assault 
in  1781.     After  aketching  this — the  only  re.TiaJn- 
..  ^  I,     f.  ing  relic  of  the  Kevolution  at  Orangeburg,  except 

tome  Teitiges  of  the  works  cast  up  by  Rawdon. 
Iiaif  a  mile  wuslwarJ,  near  the  EJiato — I  hired  a  horse  and  gig  to  visit  Eutaw  Springs, 
about  forty  miles  distant,  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Santee.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  could  ascertain  their  probable  distance  from  Orangeburg ;  and  the  person  from  whom 
I  procured  a  conveyance  auppoaed  it  to  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  His  price  was  de- 
termined by  the  distance,  and  he  was  agreeably  surprised,  on  my  return,  to  learn  that  I  had 
traveled  eighty  miles.  Before  departing  on  this  journey,  let  us  conaider  for  a  moment  the 
Ilevolulionar}'  events  which  distinguish  Orangeburg. 

Orangeburg  was  one  of  the  chain  of  military  posts  established  by  the  British  after  the 
fall  of  Charleston. a      The  jail   waa   fortified   and   garrisoned  by  about   aeTentf 
militia  and  a  dozen  regulars.     Sumter,  when  marching  to  join  Greene  at  Caci* 
den.  according  to  orders,  conceived  a  plan  for  capturing  Fort  Granby,  and  therefore  did  not 
re-enforce  his  general.     He  began  the  siege  successfully,  when,  learniuo^  the  fact  that  RaW' 
don  had  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Orangeburg,  he  left  Colonel  Taylor,  with  a  atrong  party, 
to  maintain  the  eiege  of  Fort  Granby,  while  he  should  strike  the  garrison  at  the  former  place, 
before  it  Bhould  retire.      By  a  rapid  march  he  reached  Orangeburg  on  tbe  morning  of  the 
eleventh  of  May.b  and,  after  one  or  two  volleys,  the  garrison  surrendered  themselvet 
unconditional  prisoners  of  war.      Paroling  his  prisoners,  Sumter  hastened  toward  Fort 
Granby  ;   but  before  his  arrival,  Lee  had  invested  and  reduced  it,  allowing,  as  we  have  seen 
(page  483),  the  moat  favorable  terms.      Sumter  waa  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  Lee,  for  be 
felt  that  he  had  not  only  snatched  from  him  the  laurels  he  had  almost  won,  but  that  he 
had  hastened  the  capitulation,  and  allowed  favorable  terms,  in  order  to  accompliih  the  tur- 
render  before  Sumter  could  arrive.      No  doubt  the  garrisou  would  have  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally, if  besieged  a  day  or  two  longer.      Sumter  sent  an  indignant  letter  of  complaint  to 
Greens,  inclosing  hie  commission,     Greene,  knowing  his  worth,  returned  it  to  him  with 
many  expressions  of  regard,  and  Sumter,  sacrificing  private  resentment  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  remained  in  the  army. 

On  the  day  after  Rawdon'a  arrival  at  Orangeburg,  he  was  joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Stewart,  with  the  third  regiment  from  Ireland,  called  the  Buffs,  whom  Rawdon  had  ordetwl 
from  Charleston,.  The  retirement  of  Greene  to  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  and  the  renclex- 
vous  there  of  the  several  corps  of  Marion,  Sumter,  and  Lee,  indicating  a  present  <ysaation 
of  hostilities.  Lord  Rawdon  proceeded  to  Charleston,  and  embarked  for  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  his  health,'     The  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  field  now  devolved 

'  While  Bawdon  wm  in  Charlcalon  pre|MrinL 
enrred.     This  fuul  Etain  upon  the  cbaraelcr  of  RawdoD  and  Culoi: 
ton,  we  iball  eoiikiJer  hereafter 
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M oTemeDts  of  the  two  ArmiM  toward  Eutaw.  Jonrnej  thittier.  Four-hole  Swampu  General  Sumner. 

upon  Colonel  Stuart.  That  officer  soon  lefl  Orangeburg,  and,  moving  forward,  encamped 
upon  the  Congaree,  near  its  junction  with  the  Wateree.  The  two  armies  were  only  six- 
teen miles  apart  by  air  line,  but  two  rivers  rolled  between,  and  they  could  not  meet  without 
making  a  circuit  of  seventy  miles.  .  Stuart's  foraging  parties  soon  spread  over  the  country. 
Marion  was  detached  toward  the  Combahee  Ferry,  and  Washington  went  across  the  Wa 
teree  to  disperse  them.  Many  brisk  skirmishes  ensued.  In  the  mean  time,  Greene  was 
re-enforced  by  a  brigade  of  Continental  troops  from  North  Carolina,  under  General  Sumner.* 
Intent  upon  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina,  he  determined,  with  his  augmented  strength,  to 
attack  the  enemy.  He  left  the  San  tee  Hills  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,^  with 
about  twenty-six  hundred  men  (only  sixteen  hundred  of  whom  were  fit  for  active 
service),  crossed  the  Wateree  at  the  Camden  Ferry,  and  made  rapid  marches  to  Friday's 
Ferry,  on  the  Congaree.  There  he  was  joined  by  General  Pickens,  with  the  militia  of 
Ninety-Six,  and  a  body  of  South  Carolina  state  troops  recently  organized,  under  Colonel 
Henderson.  On  hearing  of  Greene's  approach,  Stuart  decamped  from  Orangeburg,  and 
pitched  his  tents  at  Eutaw  Springs,  forty  miles  below,  vigorously  pursued  by  the  Americans. 
Thither  let  us  procee^,  where  wo  shall  meet  the  two  armies  in  terrible  conflict. 

I  left  Orangeburg  for  Eutaw  Springs  at  eleven  o'clock. ^  The  day  was  so  warm  b  jan.  ss. 
that  the  shade  of  the  pine  forests  was  very  refreshing.  My  horse  was  fleet,-  the  ^^^' 
gig  light,  the  road  level  and  generally  fine,  and  at  sunset  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Avinger  (Vances's  Ferry  post-oflSce),  thirty  miles  distant.  About  fourteen  miles  from  Or- 
angeburg I  crossed  the  Four-hole  Swamp,'  upon  a  narrow  causeway  of  logs  and  three 
bridges.  The  distance  is  about  a  mile,  and  a  gloomier  place  can  not  well  be  imagined. 
On  either  side  was  a  dense  undergrowth  of  shrubs,  closely  interlaced  with  vines ;  and  above, 
draped  with  moss,  towered  lofty  cypresses  and  gums.  At  two  o'clock  I  passed  one  of  those 
primitive  school-houses,  built  of  logs  (for  portrait,  see  next  page),  which  the  traveler  meets 
occasionally  in  the  South.  It  stood  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  in  front  was  a  fine  Pride- 
nf'India-  Tree,  under  which  the  teacher  sat  listening  to  the  eflbrts  of  half  a  dozen  children 
in  the  science  of  orthography.  The  country  is  very  sparsely  populated,  and  many  of  the 
children,  living  four  or  fisQ  miles  away  from  the  school-house,  are  conveyed  on  horseback  by 
the  negro  servants.  I  stopped  a  moment  in  conversation  with  the  pedagogue,  who  was  a 
Vermonter,  one  of  those  New  England  people  described  by  Halleck  as 

"  Wandering  through  the  Southern  countries,  teaching 
The  ABC  from  Webster^s  Spelling-book ; 
Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching.' ' 

lie  appeared  satisfied  with  his  success  in  each  vocation,  and  hinted  that  the  daughter  of  a 

'  ^  Althoagh  the  name  of  General  Jethro  Snmner  does  not  appear  very  conspicuous  in  the  general  histories 
of  the  War  for  Independence,  his  services  in  the  Southern  campaigns  were  well  appreciated  by  his  peers 
and  compatriots  in  the  field.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  as  early  as  1760  his  merits  caused  him  to 
be  appointed  a  paymaster  in  the  provincial  army  of  that  state,  and  commander  of  Fort  Cumberland.  In 
1776,  he  lived  in  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Continental  troops,  and  joined  the 
army  at  the  North,  under  Washington.    He  went  South  with  General  Gates,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Sander'b 

Creek  (Camden)  when  the  Americans  were  defeated.  He 
was  actively  engaged  when  Greene  took  command  of  the 
army,  and  continued  in  North  Carolina  until  he  marched  to 
re-enforce  Greene  upon  the  High  Hills  of  Santee.  When 
Greene  heard  of  the  abdaotion  of  Governor  Burke,  after  the  battle  at  Eutaw,  in  which  Sumner  was  en- 
gaged, he  sent  that  officer  into  North  Carolina  to  awe  the  Tories  and  encourage  the  Whigs.  Alter  the 
war.  General  Sumner  married  a  wealthy  widow  at  Newbern.  He  died  in  Warren  county,  North  Carolina, 
and  was  buried  near  old  Shocco  Chapel,  and  Bute  old  Court  House.  The  following  inscription  is  upon  his 
tomb-stofto  :  *'To  the  memory  of  Gknkral  Jkthro  Sumner,  one  of  the  heroes  of  '76." — See  Wheeler's 
Hittory  of  North  Carolina,  page  425. 

*  This  swamp  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  a  branch  of  the  South 
Fdisto,  which  it  skirts,  disappears  from  the  surface  four  times  within  this  morass.  Plunging  into  one  pit, 
the  water  boils  up  from  the  next;  disappearing  again  in  the  third,  it  reappears  in  the  fourth,  and  then 
courses  its  way  to  the  Edisto.  These  pits  are  about  half  a  mile  apart,  and  are  filled  with  remarkaUy  fine 
6»h  which  may  be  taken' with  a  hook  and  line  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet. 


— ^    — _  ^  ^ 
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Ill- igh  bo  ting  planter  hail  jiromised  him  hor  heart  and  haiiil.     When  obtained,  he  inteadetl 

.     .  to  cultivate  cotton 

and  muze,  iiutswl 
of  tho  dull  intel- 
lects of  other  peo- 
ple's child  ren. 

I  passed  the  night 
at  Mr.  finger's, 
and  very  early  ia 
the  morning  depart- 
ed for  Eutaw,  ten 
miles  distant.  I 
was  now  upon  the 
Congaree  road,  and 
found  the  traveling 
A  soirtuMW  SciiQOLBouM.  somewhat     heavier 

than  ujKin  ways  less  used.  About  three  miles  from  Avinger's,  I  passed  Burdelt's  planta- 
tiuii.  whore  the  American  army  encamped  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Eutaw.  It  was 
niiother  glorious  morning,  aod  at  sunrise  I  was  greeted  with  the  whistle  of  the  quail,  the 
drum  of  tho  partridge,  the  sweet  notes  of  tho  robin  and  blue-bird, and  the  querulous  cadences 
of  the  cat-bird,  all  summer  tenants  of  our  Northern  forests.  They  appeared  each  to  carol 
a  brief  matin  hymn  at  sunrise,  and  were  silent  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I  saw  several 
mocking-birds,  but  they  flitted  about  in  silence,  taking  lessons,  I  suppose,  from  theii  North- 
ern frieuJs,  to  be  sung  during  their  absence. 

"  Win{;ed  mimic  of  ifae  woods  I  Ihoo  motley  fool  1 
Who  shall  Ihy  gay  boDbonery  describe  ? 
Thine  ever  ready  aotes  or  ridiculo 

Pursue  Ihy  TpIIows  sllll  wilh  jest  and  gibe  . 
Wit,  sophist,  iwngsler,  Yobice  of  thy  tribe. 
Thou  sportive  aalirist  of  Nature's  •chool  I" 

RiCBABD    HsNET   WltDK. 

Occasianally  a  wild  turkey  woi<U  start  from  a  branch,  or  a  filthy  buzzard  alight  by  the 
wayside,  until,  as  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  water-course,  a  wild  fswa  that  stood  lapping  from 
the  clear  stream  wheeled  and  bounded  away  among  the  evergreens  of  the  wood. 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  I  arrived  at  the  elegant  mansion  of  William  Sinkler,  Esq.,  upon 
whose  plantation  are  the  celebrated  Eutaw  Springs.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  noble  shade- 
trees,  half  a  mile  from  the  high-way,  and  is  approached  by  a  lane  fringed  with  every  vari- 
ety of  evergreen  tree  and  shrub  which  beautify  Southern  scenery  in  winter.  Z  waa  courte- 
ously received  by  the  proprietor  ;  and  when  the  object  of  my  visit  was  made  known,  he  or- 
<lered  his  horse  and  accompanied  me  to  the  springs  and  the  field  of  battle,  which  are  aboot 
half  a  mile  eastward  of  his  mansion.  The  springs  present  a  curious  spectacle,  being  really 
but  the  Hrst  and  second  apparition  of  the  same  subterranean  stream.  They  are  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  forks  of  the  Canal  and  the  Monk's  Corner  roads,  at  the  head  of  a  shallow 
ravine.  The  first  spring  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  wa- 
ter bubbles  up,  cold,  limpid,  and  sparkling,  in  large  volumes,  from  two  or  three  orifices,  int* 
a  basin  of  rock.marl,  and,  flowing  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  descends,  rushing  and  foaming,  into  a 
cavern  beneath  a  high  ridge  of  marl'  covered  with  alluvium  and  forest-treet.  After  trav- 
crging  its  subterraneous  way  some  thirty  rods,  it  reappears  upon  the  other  side,  where  it  ii  a 
broader  stream,  and  flows  gently  over  a  smooth  rocky  bed  toward  the  Santee,  it>  cotine 
marked  by  tall  cypresses,  draped  wilh  moss.  The  whole  length  of  the  Eutaw  Creek,  in  all 
its  windings,  is  only  about  two  miles.      Where  it  first  bubbles  from  the  earth  there  is  suffi- 

'  This  marl  appears  to  be  ■  concretion  of  oysier-»hcl]s,  and  is  said  to  b«  aa  •soellent  fisTtUiBer  vbait 
onisbeii  to  powder.     In  this  vicinity,  many  bones  of  nionsters,  like  the  maitodan,  have  beeaiiMiDd. 
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cient  Tolnme  to  turn  &  large  tnitl-wheel,  but 
the  fountain  it  to  near  the  lerel  of  the  San- 
tee  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  where  the  Eataw  en- 
tcn,  that  no  fall  can  be  obtained ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  Santee  is  filled  to  the 
brim,  the  waters  flow  back  to  the  springs. 

Just  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  on  the  side 
toward  the  springs,  was  a  clump  of  trees 
and  shrubbery,  which  marked  the  spot  where 
stood  &  itiang  brick  bouse,  famous  as  the 
citadvl  of  the  British  camp,  and  a  retreat 
for  some  of  the  warrion  in  the  conflict  at 
Eutaw.  Nothing  of  it  now  remains  but 
the  foundation,  and  a  few  broken  bricks  scat- 
tered among  some  plum-trees.  Let  us  lit 
down  here,  in  the  shadow  of  a  cypress,  by 
the  bubbling  spring,  and  consider  the  event 
when  human  blood  tinged  the  clear  waters 

of  the  Eutaw,  where  patriots  fought  and  Ect*w  srMim.i 

died  for  a  holy  principle. 

"  Tbej  «&w  tbeir  injarcd  coantry's  vcoc , 
The  flaming  town,  the  wailed  fielJ  ; 
Then  mircbed  to  meet  iho  iniulting  foo  ; 

Thej  tflok  lbs  spear,  bal  left  Ihe  shielJ  ! 
Led  by  thj  coaqnering  ■lanilards,  Gebike, 

The  Britoos  tkey  compelled  to  fly  : 
Noae  diaunt  viewed  the  fatal  plain, 

None  griered  Id  such  a  muse  to  die  ; 
But,  like  the  Parthiana,  famed  of  old. 

Who,  flying,  slill  their  arroirs  threw ; 
These  routed  Brilons,  full  as  bold, 

Retreated,  and  retreating,  slew. — Pbiup  Friskau- 
At  Orangeburg,  General  Greene  was  informed  that  Stuart  had  been  re-eiifurced  by  a 
corps  of  cavalry,  under  Brevet-major  John  ^ffin*  (whose  real  rank  wa*  captain),  which 
Rawdon  had  formed  on  his  arrival  at  Charleston.  He  immediately  issued  an  order'  ,  g_  ^_ 
for  Marion  (who  was  then,  with  his  command,  toouring  the  country  toward  the  Edis-  ™- 
to,  in  rescuing  Colonel  Harden  from  the  toils  of  Major  Frasor)  to  join  him,  and  then  preased 
forward  toward  Eutaw.  Marion,  by  a  forced  night  march,  reached  Laurens's  plantation,*  a 
few  miles  from  Eutaw,  in  advance  of  the  American  army,  on  the  fiAh.  In  the  mean  while. 
Greene's  army  slowly  approached  the  British  camp,  preceded  by  Lee's  legion  and  Hender- 
son's South  Carolina  corps.  The  main  army  reached  Burdell'a  plantation,  on  the  Congaree 
road,  within  aeven  miles  of  Eutaw,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  teventh,''  and  there  it  ^  ^^ 
encamped  for  the  night. 

'  Thia  is  a  view  of  the  rrappearanae  of  Ihe  itream  (or  lower  spring)  from  tbe  marl  lidge  thirty  feet  in 
heiffhl.  These  springs  are  in  Charleston  Diilrict,  near  Ihe  Ornngcborg  line,  aboot  sixty  miles  northwcai 
of  Charleston.     It  is  probable  that  a  lubterTanean  stream  here  flnt  flnds  its  way  to  the  surface  ofthe  eanh 

*  John  Coffin  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  brother  (^  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Collin,  of  Ihe  Royal  Navy.  He 
accompanied  the  British  army  in  ihe  action  on  Breed's  Hill.  He  soon  obtained  a  commiiaian,  rose  to  tbi- 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Orange  Rangers,  and  Anally,  effecting  au  exchange  into  the  New  York  Volunteeri, 
went  with  that  corps  to  Georgia  in  1778.  In  the  campaigns  of  1779  and  ITBO,  hii  conduct  won  Ihe  aH- 
minllion  of  his  anperioTB.  His  behavior  in  the  battle  of  Eulaw  attracted  the  attention  of  Greene  and  hts 
oilicers.  He  retired  lo  New  Bnicawick  at  tha  eloae  of  tbe  contest.  In  the  war  of  ISIS,  he  eommandeil 
a  regiment.  He  flUed  several  civil  offices  in  the  province  until  182S,  v  bee  be  relirr'l  from  public  life.  He 
had  been  a  mcmbei  ofthe  Assembly,  cbiel  magii  Irate  ol  King's  county,  and  a  mcniLicr  ofthe  counuil.  Hu 
tiled  at  his  seat  in  King's  county  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  eighly-seven  years.  He  held  the  rank  oflieulen- 
aoT  general  at  the  tine  of  bit  death. — Sabine'i  Livrt  of  tht  Lm/alittt. 

■  This  plantation  belaog'<d  10  Heniy  Laurent,  who  wui  one  of  Ihe  j-residentt  oftl.e  Contioental  Cangma. 
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While  the  Americans  were  reposing,  two  men  of  Samoer's  North  Carolina  coDKripta  de- 
serted to  the  British  lines,  and  gave  Colonel  Stuart  the  Uiat  intimation  of  the  clow  proximity 
of  the  Republican  army.  Stuart  regarded  them  aa  Hpica,  and  would  not  liiten  to  their  in- 
Jbrmation,  for  his  Kouts,  who  were  out  upon  the  Congaree  road  the  day  before,  brought  him  no 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Greene.  Hia  feelings  of  security  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
deserters,  and  he  «ent  out  his  foraging  parties  in  the  morning,*  aa  uau&l,  to  collect 
vegelablea.  Prudence,  however,  dictated  caution,  and  he  detached  Capttun  Coffin, 
with  his  cavalry,  as  a  corps  of  observation,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  in  the  foraging-  partie*. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  the  Americans  moved  from  BurdoU'i  in  two 
i^iilumns.  each  cam|)(>9ed  of  the  troops  intended  to  form  the  respective  linel  of  battle.  Greene'l 
whole  force,  according  to  Lee,'  amounted  to  twenty-three  hundred  men,  of  whom  the  CoD- 
tincntaU,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  numbered  about  sixteen  hundred.  The  front  or  first  line 
waa  composed  of  four  small  battalions  of  militia — two  of  North,  and  two  of  South  Carolini- 
ana.     One  of  the  South  Carolinians  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Brigadier  Mart- 

.  /       y  fy        on,  who  commanded  the  whole  front  line.     The  two  North  Car- 

''t't^^^-Ci'^'Ci/^'      olina  battalions,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mslmedy,  were 

crr::^^''^     ^  posted  in  the  center  ;  and  the  other  South  Carolina  battalion,  ua- 

r  the  command  of  General  Pickens,  was  placed  oa  the  lef^.     The  second  line  coniiited 


lall  brigades  of  Continental  troops,  c 
Maryland.     The  North  Carolinians  were  form, 
iif    Lieutenant -colonel 
Ashe,  and  Majors  Arm- 
strong and  Blonnt ;  the 
whole    commanded   by 


ich  fro 
<l  into  thre< 


G( 


ral  i 


and 


posted    on    the    right. 
The  Virginians  consist- 
ed   of  two    battalions, 
commanded   by   Major 
Snead  and  Captain  Ed- 
monds, and  the  whole 
by   Lieutenant- colonel 
Campbell,     and     were 
posted    in    the  center. 
The  Marylanders  also 
consisted    of  two    bat- 
lalions,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Howanl 
Major  Hardman,  the  whole 
gade  by  Colonel  Otho  H,  Will- 
iams, the  deputy  adjutant  gen- ' 
legion  and  the  State  troopa  formed  the  advi 


1  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
battalions,  under  the  command 
eral,  and  were  posted  on 
the  lefl.     Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  his  le- 
gion, covered  the  righ; 
flank  ;  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Henderson,  with 
the  State  troops,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant- 
colonels    Polk,*   Wade 
Hampton,  and  Middle- 
ton,  the  lefl.     Lieaten- 
ant  -  colonel    Waahing- 
ton,  with  hia  horve,  and 
theDelaware  troopa,  un- 
der Captain  Kirkwood. 
formed  a  reterre  corps. 
Two  three  pounders,  un- 
der Captain-lieutenant  Gainea, 
advanced  with  the  front  line, 
and  two  aixes,  under  Captain 
Brown,  with  the  second.    The 


'  Mtmoirt,  331.     See,  al'o,  Greene's  Dispstoh  to  tho  Presiilent  of  ConRTBSs,  September  11,  1781. 

*  Williara  Tolk,  son  of  Colonel  Thnmas  Polk,  of  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolins,  was  born  in  ihM  coDBty 
ia  1759.  He  was  present  Bt  tho  celebratca  Mecklenburg  convention,  in  Msj.  1775.  Be  joined  Ibe  anny 
uarly  ID  1777,  and  went  to  tbo  North  with  General  Katk,  who  was  killed  at  Gcrmsntowa.  He  ws*  in  the 
battles  on  the  Branilywine  and  at  Germantown,  sod  was  wounded  at  the  latter  place.  He  went  Sonlh 
with  General  Gales,  and  was  with  him  in  the  battle  at  Sander's  Creek,  near  Camden.  He  wa*  witb  Grraoe 
nt  Guilford  and  Kutavr.  In  tho  latter  battle  he  received  a  wound,  the  efTects  nf  which  ha  felt  until  hit 
ileath.  Ac  the  cloio  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Charlotte,  hia  native  place,  and  in  1787  reprewnted  bis 
uounlj  in  the  North  Carolina  Lecislaluro.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Raleigh,  where  he  rended  ostii 
his  death.  In  1812,  Presiileot  Madii^an  ofTered  bim  the  commission  of  a  brigadlerj  hut,  being  opposed  In 
the  war,  he  declined  iho  honor.  He  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  Jaunary,  1835,  in  the  sevenly-siilh  ffwr  of  bin 
ujCf.  Colonel  Polk  was  the  last  surviving  field  odicer  of  the  North  Carolina  lins.  Bishop  LeoouUs  Polk, 
uf  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cbar«h  ofLouiiisna,  and  Genoral  Thomas  G.  Polk, of  Mississqipi,  an  Us  •«» 
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Armngement  of  tlie  Brtmh  Forces.  The  CiUdcL  Skirmiibet.  Commencemeot  of  the  Battle  at  Eataw. 

The  British  army,  under  Stuart,  at  Eutaw,  waa  drawn  up  in  a  line  extending  from  the 
Eutaw  Creek,  north  of  the  Congaree  or  Charleston  road,  near  Mr.  Sinkler*8  mansion,  across 
that  high- way  and  the  road  leading  to  Roche's  plantation,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  southward. 
The  Irish  BufTs  (third  regiment)  formed  the  right ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger*s  Loyalists  the 
center  ;  and  the  63d  and  64th  veteran  regiments  the  left.  Near  the  creek  was  a  flank  bat- 
talion of  grenadiers  and  infantry,  under  Major  Majoribanks.  These  were  partially  covered 
and  concealed  by  a  thicket  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  To  the  cavalry  of  Coffin,  and  a 
detachment  of  infantry  held  in  reserve  in  the  rear,  were  assigned  the  support  of  (he  left. 
The  artillery  was  distributed  along  the  front  of  the  line.  About  fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of 
the  British  line,  at  the  forks  of  the  present  Canal  and  Monk's  Corner  roads,  was  a  cleared 
field.  There  was  their  camp,  and  so  certain  was  Stuart  of  victory,  that  he  led  his  tents  all 
standing.  Close  by  the  road  was  a  two-story  brick  house  (mentioned  on  page  493),  with 
servant's  huts  around  it.  This  was  palisaded,  and  so  likewise  was  the  garden,  extending 
to  the  Eutaw  Creek.*  This  house  was  intended  as  a  citadel  if  their  line  should  be  forced 
back.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
of  September,  17S1. 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  Americans  were  within  four  miles  of  Eutaw,  Lee  fell 
m  with  Captain  Coffin,  who  was  acting  as  an  escort  for  a  foraging  party  of  about  four 
hundred  men.  Ignorant  of  the  proximity  of  the  main  army  of  Greene,  Coffin  attacked 
Armstrong,  who  led  Lee's  advance.  Armstrong  fell  back  to  the  van,  and  Lee  and  Hen- 
derson received  the  assault  with  spirit.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued,  when  Lee's  cavalry,  un- 
der Major  Eggleston,  gained  Coffin's  flank,  and  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  The  firing  drew 
out  the  foraging  party  into  the  road,  when  the  whole  fled  precipitately,  pursued  by  Lee's  dra- 
goons. Many  of  Coffin's  infantry  were  killed,  and  the  captain  and  forty  men  were  made  pris- 
oners.    Some  of  the  cavalry  were  also  slain,  and  many  of  the  foraging  party  were  captured. 

This  little  success  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  they  pushed  forward  with  vigor.  Within 
a  mile  of  the  British  camp  they  encountered  another  detachment  of  the  enemy,  whom  Stu- 
art had  sent  out  to  aid  Coffin  and  the  foragers.  It  was  a  surprise  for  both.  While  the 
British  fell  back  a  little,  Greene  quickly  prepared  for  battle,  and,  pressing  forward,  the  action 
commenced  with  spirit  in  the  road  and  fields,  very  near  the  present  entrance  gate  to  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Sinkler.  .  The  enemy's  cannon  swept  the  road  with  a  destructive  fire  until  Colonel 
Williams  brought  up  the  artillery  of  Gaines,  in  full  gallop,  and  returned  their  fire  with  se- 
vere eflect.  The  British  detachments  soon  yielded  and  fell  back  to  their  lines,  dividing 
right  and  left,  and  taking  position  on  the  flanks.  The  Americans,  with  their  line  extended 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  continued  to  advance,  and  at  a  little  past  nine  opened  a  sharp 
fire  with  musketry  and  artillery  upon  the  British  line.  The  latter  received  the  attack  with 
great  gallantry,  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued.  The  artillery  of  both  parties  played  inces- 
santly, and  a  continual  fire  ran  from  flank  to  flank,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  militia,  while 
it  continued  to  advance.  Stuart  was  now  fully  convinced  that  Greene  and  his  whole  army 
were  upon  him,  and  every  portion  of  his  line  was  brought  into  action.  In  the  mean  while, 
Lee's  legion  infantry  were  warmly  engaged  with  the  veteran  63d  of  the  enemy,  when  the 
G4th  advanced  with  a  part  of  the  center  and  fell  furiously  upon  Malmedy  and  his  corps. 
They  soon  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  the  enemy's  led  pushed  forward.  Now  the  corps, 
under  Henderson,  sustained  not  only  the  fire  of  the  British  right,  but  also  of  the  flank  bat- 
talion, under  Majoribanks.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  British  field  pieces  was  disabled, 
and  both  of  Gaines's  three  pounders  were  dismounted.  Yet  the  militia,  even  when  unsup- 
)K)rtcd  by  artillery,  fought  with  all  the  skill  and  bravery  of  veterans.  They  faced  the  storm 
of  grape-shot  and  bullets  until  they  had  fired  seventeen  rounds,  when  the  64th  and  center, 
who  had  borne  down  Malmedy,  pressed  so  powerfully  upon  inferior  numbers,  that  the  militia 
gave  way,  while  Lee  and  Henderson  continued  fighting  manfully  upon  the  wings  of  the 
retiring  patriots. 

>  Stuart's  dispatch  to  Lord  Comwallis,  September  9th,  1781  ]  Stedmoo,  ii.,  378 ;  Lee,  333. 
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Willianu'c  Bayonet  Charge.      Death  of  Campbell  and  Dura].      Defeat  and  Captare  of  Washington.      Retreat  of  tbe  firlckh. 

Greene  now  ordered  up  the  second  line,  under  General  Sumner,  to  fill  the  space  occupied 
by  the  militia.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  reserved  infantry  were  brought  into  action, 
and  these  fresh  troops  fought  each  other  desperately.  Colonel  Henderson  received  a  wound 
that  disabled  him,  and  temporary  confusion  ensued.  Order  was  soon  restored  by  Hampton, 
Polk,  and  Middleton  ;  but  Sumner's  brigade,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  recruits  from  the 
militia,  gave  way  before  the  fire  of  superior  numbers,  and  retreated  in  much  oonfiision.  The 
British  pursued  so  eagerly  that  their  ranks  became  disordered.  The  vigilant  eye  of  Greene 
perceived  this,  and  he  instantly  issued  the  order,  **  Let  Williams  advance  and  sweep  the 
field  with  bayonets."  Like  a  full- winged  storm,  pregnant  with  destruction,  the  Virginians 
and  Marylanders  advanced,  the  former  led  by  Colonel  Campbell,  the  latter  by  Colonel  Will- 
iams. When  within  forty  yards  of  the  British,  these  Continentals  delivered  their  fire,  and 
the  whole  second  line  of  the  Americans  rushed  forward,  with  trailed  arms  and  loud  shouts, 
to  a  bayonet  charge.  The  confusion  of  the  British  was  increased  by  this  blow  ;  and  as  the 
smoke  rolled  away  and  exposed  their  broken  lines,  Captain  Rudulph,  of  Lee's  legion,  wheeled 

upon  its  flank,  and  swept  down 
^     ^  y/  x^  j^  ^  many  with  an  enfilading  fire.    In 

the  mean  while,  a  corps  of  Ma- 
rylanders, under  Howard,  were 
closely  contending  with  the  Bufli ; 
so  close  that  some  of  the  combatants  were  mutually  transfixed  with  bayonets.  The  Ma- 
rylanders, under  Williams,  with  the  Virginians,  now  pressed  upon  the  British  right  and  center 
so  furiously  that  the  line  gave  way,  and  they  retreated  in  confusion.  Loud  arose  a  shout  of 
victory  from  the  Americans ;  but  there  was,  at  the  same  time,  occasion  for  a  voice  of  wail. 
In  the  shock  which  scattered  the  British  line,  Colonel  Campbell  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In- 
formed of  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  faltering  voice,  like  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 
•*  I  die  contented  I"  and  expired. 

When  the  second  line  advanced,  Majoribanks  was  ordered  to  the  conflict,  and  terribly 
annoyed  the  American  flank.  Colonel  Washington,  with  the  reserve,  and  Colonel  Wade 
Hampton,  with  his  corps,  were  directed  to  dislodge  him.  The  thicket  behind  which  Majori- 
banks was  covered  was  impervious  to  cavalry.  Washington  perceived  a  small  space  be- 
tAK'cen  him  and  Eutaw  Creek,  and  determined,  by  a  quick  movement,  to  gain  his  rear  at  that 
point.  Without  waiting  for  Hampton,  he  divided  his  cavalry  into  sections,  and,  ordering 
them  to  wheel  to  the  left,  attempted  this  bold  enterprise.  It  was  a  fatal  step  to  many  of 
his  brave  horsemen,  for  they  were  brought  within  range  of  the  enemy's  fire.  A  terrible 
volley  from  behind  the  thicket  rolled  many  horses  and  their  riders  in  the  dust.  They  laid 
strewn  upon  the  ground  in  every  direction.  Lieutenant  Stuart,  of  Maryland,  who  commanded 
the  first  section,  was  badly  wounded,  and  many  of  his  corps  were  killed  or  maimed.  Lieu- 
tenants Simmons  and  King  were  also  wounded.  Washington's  horse  was  shot  dead  under 
him,  and  as  he  fell  himself,  he  was  cruelly  bayoneted.  A  moment  more,  and  he  would  hare 
been  sacrificed.  A  British  oflicer  kindly  interposed,  saved  his  life,  and  made  him  prisoner. 
Of  his  whole  cavalry  corps,  one  half  were  killed  or  wounded,  with  all  the  oflicers  except  two. 
Hampton,  in  the  mean  time,  covered  and  collected  the  scattered  cavalry  ;  and  Kirkwood, 
with  his  Delawares,  fell  upon  Majoribanks.  The  whole  British  line  were  now  retreating, 
and  Majoribanks  fell  back  to  cover  the  movement.  They  abandoned  their  camp,  destroyed 
their  stores,  and  many  fled  precipitately  along  the  Charleston  road ;  while  some  rushed  for 
immediate  safety  into  the  brick  house  near  the  great  springs.  Majoribanks  halted  behind 
the  palisades  of  the  garden,  with  his  right  upon  Eutaw  Creek ;  and  Captain  Coflin,  with 
kis  cavalry,  took  post  in  the  road  below,  to  cover  the  British  left.  During  the  retreat,  the 
Americans  captured  more  than  three  hundred  prisoners  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Upon 
one  of  these  field  pieces,  Lieutenant  Dnval,  who  fonjht  so  bravely  in  theyrjM^  of  the  star  re- 
doubt at  Ninety-Six  (see  page  4  87),  leaped,  and,  taking  ofiT  his  hat,  gave  three  hearty  cheers. 
A  bullet  from  a  retreating  soldier  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  he  expired  within  half 
an  hour  aftcr\A'ard 
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Folly  of  tho  Americuii.  Brarery  of  Lee'i  Legion.  Conteat  at  Uie  "  Cltidel.**  Retreat  of  Greene. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  British  had  retreated,  yet  the  victory  was  far  from  com- 
plete. Majorihanks  wa«  at  the  garden  ;  a  large  number  of  Cruger's  New  York  Volunteers, 
under  Major  Sheridan,  were  in  the  brick  house ;  and  Stuart  was  rallying  the  fugitives  in  con- 
siderable force  a  little  below,  on  the  Chadeston  road.  The  American  soldiers,  considering 
the  conflict  over,  could  not  be  made  to  think  otherwise  by  their  officers  ;  and  instead  of  dis- 
lodging Majoribanks,  and  pursuing  the  enemy  fat  away  from  his  camp,  they  stopped  to  plun- 
der the  stores,  drink  the  liquors,  and  eat  the  provisions  found  in  the  tents.  Many  became 
intoxicated  ;  and  others,  by  over-indulgence  in  eating,  and  drinking  cold  water  (for  the  day 
was  very  warm),  were  disabled  Irretrievable  confusion  followed  ;  and  before  order  could 
be  restored,  the  British  were  forming  to  regain  their  lost  advantage.  A  heavy  fire  was 
poured  from  the  house  upon  the  Americans  in  the  British  camp,  and  at  the  same  time  Ma- 
joribanks moved  from  his  covert  upon  the  right,  and  Coffin  upon  the  left  of  the  disordered 
Americans. 

Fortunately,  Lee  and  his  legion  had  not  been  tempted  to  indulge  in  the  sensualities  of 
the  camp ;  and  so  closely  had  they  followed  upon  those  who  fled  to  the  house,  ths*^  the  fu- 
gitives prevented  the  entrance  of  the  Americans  only  by  shutting  the  doors  upon  them.  By 
so  doing,  several  of  their  own  number  were  shut  out,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  offi- 
cers. Those  of  the  legion  who  had  followed  to  the  door  seized  each  a  prisoner,  and  inter- 
posing him  as  a  shield,  retreated  back  beyond  the  fire  from  the  windows.*  The  two  six 
pounders  belonging  to  the  second  line  were  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  house,  but,  being 
in  range  of  a  swivel  in  the  second  story,  and  of  the  muskets,  a  large  portion  of  the  artillery- 
men were  soon  killed  or  wounded,  and  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  the  cannons.  At  the 
same  time,  Coffin  was  advancing  on  the  left.  He  had  fallen  upon  Captain  Eggleston,  and 
drove  him  back,  and  was  about  to  attack  those  who  yet  lingered  among  the  British  tents, 
when  Colonel  Hampton,  who  had  been  ordered  up  to  the  support  of  Eggleston,  charged  upon 
him  so  vigorously  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  legion  cavalry  pursued  with  so 
much  eagerness  that  they  were  in  front  of  Majoribanks,  and  received  a  murderous  volley 
from  his  ranks  before  they  were  aware  of  danger.  A  great  number  fell,  and  the  remainder 
were  thrown  into  confusion.  Majoribanks  perceived  this,  sallied  out,  seized  the  two  field- 
pieces,  and  ran  them  under  the  windows  of  the  house.  One  of  these  was  soon  rescued  by 
Lieutenant  Gaines,  and  remained  with  the  Americans,  a  trophy  of  victory. 

At  every  point  success  now  seemed  to  be  turning  against  the  Americans.  Colonel 
Howard,  who  had  just  commenced  an  attack  upon  Majoribanks  with  Oldham's  company, 
was  wounded  near  the  Great  Spring,  and  his  troops  fell  back.  At  tho  same  time,  the 
broken  ranks  of  Stuart  had  been  united,  and  were  marching  up  the  Charleston  road  to  re- 
new the  battle.  Despairing  of  success  in  the  present  crippled  condition  of  his  army,  his 
battalions  all  broken,  his  artillery  gone,  his  cavalry  shattered,  and  many  of  his  best  officers 
wounded,*  Greene  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat.  Leaving  Colonel  Hampton  near  the  Brit- 
ish camp  with  a  strong  picket,  he  withdrew,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  to  Burdell's 
plantation,  seven  miles  in  the  rear.  The  British  were  contented  to  repossess  themselves  of 
their  camp,  and  did  not  attempt  a  pursuit.  Both  parties  claimed  the  honor  of  victory  ;  it 
belonged  to  neither,  but  the  advantage  was  with  the  Americans.  The  conflict  lasted  four 
hours,  and  was  one  of  the  most  severely  contested  battles  of  the  Revolution.     Congress  and 


*■  Major  Garden  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  in  connection  with  this  affair.  Among  the  prisoners  cap- 
tared  outside  the  house  was  Captain  Barr6,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Barr6,  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  taken  by  Captain  Manning,  who  led  the  legion  infantry.  In  the  terror  of  the  moment, 
Barre  began  solemnly  to  recite  his  titles  :  "  I  am  Sir  Henry  Barr6,'*  he  said,  *^  deputy  adjutant  general  of 
the  British  army,  captain  of  the  52d  regiment,  secretary  of  the  commandant  at  Charleston — "  "  Are  yon, 
indeed  ?''  interraptcd  Manning;  "you  are  my  prisoner  now,  and  the  very  man  I  was  looking  for ;  come 
along  with  me.'*  He  then  placed  his  titled  prisoner  between  himself  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
treated. 

'  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  were  the  only  officers,  of  six  Conthiental  com- 
manders of  regiments,  who  were  not  wounded.  Washington,  Howard,  and  Henderson  were  wounded,  and 
Campbell  was  killed. 

II.  1 1 
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ItODOn  iwiirded  to  Gmae  and  h[i  Offlcfn,  Tha  Loai.  Retrett  of  Eturt.  Anukcd  bj  Uirton  mad  Lea 

iho  whole  country  gave  warm  cxpressionB  of  their  appreciatioD  of  the  valor  of  the  patriots.* 
The  skill,  bravery,  caution,  and  acuteness  of  Greene  was  highly  applauded  ;  and  Congren 
ordered  a  gold  medal,  emblcnaalical  of  the  battle,  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  the  event,  and 


Gold  Vidu  awardcd  to  Ubiehx.' 

presented  to  him,  together  with  a  British  standard,'  The  loss  of  both  parties,  considering 
ihc  number  engaged,  was  very  heavy.  The  Americans  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  rank 
and  die  killed,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  wounded,  and  forty  missing  ;  ia  all,  five  hund- 
red and  filly-tive.  There  were  twenty-two  officers  killed,  and  thirty-nine  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  liritish,  according  to  their  own  statement,  was  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  men, 
of  whom  eighty-five  were  killed  on  the  field.  Including  seventy-two  wounded,  whom  they 
left  in  their  camp  when  they  abandoned  it  the  day  aflcr  the  battle,  Greene  took  fire  hund- 
red prisoners. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  battle.  Lieu  tenant- colonel  Stuart,  confident  that  he  could  not 
maintain  his  position,  decamped  for  Charleston,  afler  destroying  a  great  quantity  of  his  stores 
So  precipitate  was  hia  retreat,  that  ho  left  aevcnty-two  of  his  wounded  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  Americans.  lis  also  left  behind  him  one  thousand  stand  of  arms.  He  was  pursued 
lor  some  distance,  when  intelligence  being  received  that  Major  M'Arthur  was  advancing 
with  re-enforcements  for  Stuart,  the  Americans  returned  to  their  camp.  It  was  fortunate 
•  Sepc.  10    ''^^  M'Arthur  that  he  met  Stuart>>  as  soon  as  he  did,  for  Marion  and  Lee  had  been 

178L  dispatched  to  fall  upon  any  detachment  coming  up  from  Charleston,  and  were  then 
only  a  few  miles  off.  Even  with  this  re-enforcement  Stuart  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to 
meet  Greene  in, battle,  and  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Monk's  Comer,  twenty-five  milei 
from  Charleston,  leaving  the  Americans  the  acknowledged  victors  at  Eutaw. 

When  Greene  was  apprised  of  the  positive  retreat  of  Stuart,  he  followed  and  pursued 

'  On  the  twenlj-ninth  of  October,  Congrcs  adopted  a  scries  of  resolutions,  expresai™  of  jla  hi^  appie- 
oiation  of  the  eervlces  o{  Groene  and  his  olTicers  sad  soldiers.  In  tbese  resolutions,  the  Tariiras  corps  eo- 
tlBged  in  the  battle  vere  noined ;  also  Captains  Pierce  and  Pendleton,  Major  Hynte,  and  Captain  Shabiiek, 
ills  aids-de-camps.  Marion  wag  also  thanked  for  the  part  be  had  taken  in  this  battle,  and  also  for  his  gal- 
lant  conduct  on  the  Ihiniclli  of  Aiigunt,  in  allacking  the  British  at  Parker's  Ferry.  Congress  ordered  lbs 
Board  of  War  to  present  a  sword  to  Captain  Pierce,  who  bore  Greene's  dispatchea  to  that  body. — Se«  fyar- 
nali  afCangrm,  Tii.,  166.  On  (be  same  clay.  Congress  adopted  the  complimentary  reoolutioni  in  booarBf 
the  defeat  of  Comwallis  at  YorkCown. 

*  This  ia  a  representation  of  each  side  of  (he  medal,  the  fuU  liie  of  the  original.  Oa  one  side  is  a  pro- 
file of  Greene,  with  (bo  words,  N«tiiatiikl[  Gbeehi  Eaaaaio  duoi  CoutTi*  AasBicinA  ;  "  The  Ameri- 
can Congress  to  Nathaniel  Greene,  (be  distinguished  leader."  Upon  the  other  side  is  a  figure  of  Tictorj, 
lighting  apon  the  Earth,  and  stepping  upon  a  broken  shield.  Under  her  feet  are  broken  weapon^  colon, 
and  a  shield.  The  legend  is,  Salvs  RsaionDN  Aubtb,iliui(  ;  "  The  Safety  of  the  Soatbem  Deputmeal." 
Eicergne — Hosiibus  ad  El'Taw  debei.latis  viti  Seft.  hdccliixi  ;  "  The  Foe  o<Hiquered  at  £ataw,  8tb 
of  September,  1781."  ■ /ownsb  ^  CnvrsM,  viL,  1S7. 
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llcttrcDi3Uorib*Aa«rle*aaloa«SuitMHUk.  HnUBr.  BcUc  burn  tbe  Buttlsdsld.  'H^too'i  ftnj. 

bim  Klmoit  to  ModIi'i  Comer.     Perceiving  the  itren|rth  of  the  enemy^  there,  he  returned  to 
Gutaw,  and  having  a  vait  number  of  bii  troop*  lick,  he  proceeded  from  thence,  by  eaiy 
in&rchei,  to  hi>  favorite  retreat  upon  the  bigh  hilli  of  Santee.^'     There  he  re-   .septie 
m&ined  until  the  eighteenth  of  November,  when  the  bealth  of  hii  army  being  re-       '■'^i. 
oruited,  be  marched  into  the  low  country,  where  he  might  obtain  an  abundance  of  food.     In 
the  mean  while,  the  army  of  Comwallii  bad  been  eaptnred  at  Yorktown;'*  St. 
Clair  had  driven  the  Britith  from  Wilmington  ;  end  the  whole  upper  country  of  the 
Carolinai  and  Georgia  were  in  poHeisioa  of  the  patriots.     Nothing  now  remained  but  to 
drive  in  the  British  outpoiti,  and  hem  them  witbin  the  narrow  precincta  of  tbeir  lines  at 
Charleston  and  Savannah.     With  thii  view,  Greene,  at  the  head  of  hie  cavalry,  and  about 
two  hundred  infantry,  proceeded  toward  Doreheiter,  a  Britiab  post  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Charleston,  while  the  main  army,  under  Colonel  Williams,  crossed  the  Santee,  and  marched 
lo  the  fertile  plains  upon  the  Four-hole  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Edisto.     Here  we  will 
leave  the  two  armies  for  the  present,  to  meet  many  of  the  troops  again  upon  other  fields  of 
conflict. 

As  there  were  no  works  of  consequence  thrown  up  at  Eutaw,  not  a  vestige  of  the  camp 
or  of  the  battle  remained  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  1 649,  except  the  few  scattered  bricks 
of  the  ■■  citadel"  already  referred  to.  On  returning  to  bis  house,  Mr.  Sinkler  showed  me  a 
gold  watch  which  one  of  his  negroes  found  ten  years  before,  while  making  holes  with  a  stick 
in  planting  eottoa  seed,  in  the  field  where  Washington  was  defeated.  The  negro  hit  a  hard 
substance,  and  as  there  are  no  stones  in  the  field,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  search  for  the  ob- 
struction, when  he  drew  forth  the  watoh.  The  hands  were  almost  destroyed  by  rust ;  other- 
wise the  watch  is  well  preserved. 

Guided  by  one  of  Mr.  Sinkler's  servants,  I  crossed  th 
Kutaw  Creek,  near  bis  house,  and  rode  down  to  Nelson' 
Ferry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  about  a  mile  and  . 
half  distant.  At  its  entrance  into  the  Santee,  the  batea 
of  the  ferryman  was  moored,  and  almost  filled  its  nairoi 
channel.  Beneath  the  moss-draped  trees  upon  the  ban 
of  the  river,  some  negro  women  were  washing  clothes,  an 
when  they  found  thenuelves  portrayed  in  my  drawing,-  i 
all  the  dishabille  of  a  washing-day,  they  wanted  to  ai 
range  their  dresses  and  caps,  and  be  sketched  in  bett« 

plight.     Time  was  too  precious  to  allow  compliance,  for  ^'"'  "  "*'•""■■  Vrnm. 

I  wished  to  get  as  far  toward  Orangeburg  that  evening  as  possible.  Promising  to  improve 
their  toilet  when  I  got  home,  I  closed  my  port-folio,  and,  taking  the  reins,  hastened  toward 
Vance's  Ferry. 

Nelson's  Ferry,  the  spot  here  portrayed,  was  on  important  locality  during  the  Revolution. 
It  was  tho  principal  crossing-place  of  the  Santee  for  travelers  or  troops  passing  between 
Camden  and  Charleston,  and  as  such,  commanded  the  attention  of  the  British  after  they 
captured  the  latter  city.  A  redoubt  was  cost  up  there  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Santee,  . 
and  garrisoned  by  a  small  detachment ;  and  to  that  point,  as  we  have  seen.  Lord  Kawdoo 
retreated  from  Camden. 

We  have  noticed,  on  page  4  7  9,  that  Marion,  while  in  the  camp  of  Gates,  was  called  lo 

'  A  matinous  spirit  vas  1000  manifeMed  in  the  esmp  apon  ihe  bi1l%  obiefly  anions  ihe  Marylaaders. 
They  n-ished  to  go  home,  complBJneil  or  wont  of  pay  and  cloibiog,  and  in  peiiiiona  to  Greene  aet  furih  tbeir 
Variou)  grievuicei.  Finally,  lonie  stole  away  from  tbe  csmp  wilb  their  arms,  vhea  8lrin|[eDt  measures 
vera  deemed  neceaiary  to  prevent  open  disorder.  Thin^  vere  brooghl  to  a  crisis  bj  a  Soath  Carolina 
soldier,  named  Timothy  Grillin.  He  Jiad  beard  wbiapen  of  diiftSeetion,  and  one  day,  vhfle  drunk,  went  up 
10  a  group  or  sotdien  who  were  lalkini;  to  an  officer,  and  said,  "  Stand  to  it  boys— -damn  ny  blood  if  I'd 
give  an  inch  t"  He  anppoied  ibaj  wera  ahercating  with  the  officer,  which  wai  not  tfaa  fscl.  Griffin  was 
instantly  knocked  clown  by  Captain  M'Pbenon,  of  the  Maryland  line,  and  than  lenl  to  tbs  provost.  The 
next  day  be  was  tried  for  mntlneoi  eooduct,  found  guilty,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  tha  erniing  was  shot  in  the 
presence  of  the  iriiole  army.   This  terrible  example  *appi«Med  all  motinoiu  preceedings. — Gotdon,  iii.,  S4S 
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the  command  of  the  patriots  of  Williaouburg  DiBtiict,  and  went  to  duty  in  the  lower 
country.  TgDoiant  of  the  operationa  of  the  American!  under  Gates,  that  brave  partiaan  was 
■triking  succeasful  blows  against  the  enemy  here  and  there,  while  his  commaDder-in-chief 
was  becoming  ensnared  in  the  net  of  disaster  which  gathered  around  him  near  Cajndea 
•  AuE  IT,  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  '^^^"  Gates's  defeat,*  Marion  had  placed  Colonel  Peter  Hoiry  in  com- 
i7ca,  rnand  of  four  companies  of  cavalry,  which  he  had  just  formed  and  tent  to  operati- 
against  the  Britieh  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  while  he,  with  a  small  band  of  followers, 
inarched  rapidly  toward  the  Upper  Santee,  On  his  way,  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of 
Gates,  but  withheld  the  sad  intelligence  from  his  men,  fearing  its  effects  upon  their  Bpirits. 
That  night  his  scouts  advised  him  of  the  approach  to  Nelson's  Ferry  of  k  strong  British 
guard,  with  a  large  body  of  prisoners  from  Gates's  army.  Thougn  much  inferior  in 
numbers,  he  resolved  to  attack  them.  Just  before  daylight,  he  detached  Colonel  Hugh 
Horry,  with  sixteen  resolute  men,  to  occupy  the  road  at  the  Horse  Creek  PaM,  in  K  broad 
swamp,  while  with  the  remainder  he  should  fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear.  The  maneuver 
,  Ani.Go,  ^^^  successfully  performed  at  dawn,l>  and  on  that  day  the  brave  partisan  wrote  the 
1^-  '  following  dispatch  to  Colonel  Peter  Horry :  "  On  the  20th  insUnt,  I  attacked  a 
guard  of  the  63d  and  Prince  of  Wales's  regiment,  with  a  number  of  Tories,  at  the  Great  Sa- 
vannah, near  Nelson's  Ferry  ;  killed  and  took  twenty-two  regulars  and  two  Tories  pritoncrt, 
and  retook  one  hundred  and  Afly  Continentals  of  the  Maryland  line;'  one  wagon  and  a 
drum  ;  one  captain  and  a  subaltern  were  also  captured.  Our  lou  is  one  killed  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Benson  is  slightly  wounded  on  the  head." 

It  was  past  meridian  when  I  reached  Vance's  Ferry,  about  ten  milei  above  Eutaw,  mvA 
one  from  JUr.  Avingcr's,  where  I  lodged  the  night  before.     I  crossed  the  Santee  into  Sum- 
ter District  in  a  bateau ;  and  driving  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  reached  Scott'a  Lake, 
an  expansion  of  the  Santee,  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree 
Upon  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  upon  the  land  of  Mr.  Rufus  Felder,  at  Wright's  Blufi*  Post- 
office,  is  an  ancient  tumulus,  almost  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  now  covered  with  trees.     Upon 
the  top  of  this  mound  the  British  erected  a  stockade  ;   and  in  honor  of  Colonel  Watson,  un- 
der whose  direction  it  was  built,  it  was  called  Fort  Watson.     Its  elevated  position,  and  its 
close  proximity  to  the  water,  made  it  a  strong  post,  yet 
not  sufficiently  impregnable  to  resist  the  ancceseful  ai- 
lault  of  Uarion  and  Lee  in  April,  17B1.     Let  us  eon 
sider  that  event. 

We  have  noticed  the  junotion.  of  the  foroea  of  Marion 
and  Lee,  in  the  swamps  of  the  Black  River,  in  Williaiiu- 
burg  District.  <>  Lee  immediately  laid  the  plana  cj|_{ii4 
of  General  Greene  before  Marion  ;  and  a  schema  i^i- 
ofoperations  was  decided  upon  within  a  few  hours.  Col 
m  or    um     .f5i..N.  ^^^j  ^^fg^,,^  ^jfj,  jji^ut  five  hundred  infantry,  was  near 

ihe  site  of  the  present  town  of  Marion,  on  Cat-fish  Creek,  in  Uarion  District.  He  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  rc-enforce  Lord  Rawdon  at  Camden.  For  some  time  he  had  been  greatly 
iinnoyed  by  Marion,  who  would  appear  on  his  fiank  or  rear,  strike  a  severe  blow,  and  then 
as  suddenly  disappear  among  the  interminable  swamps  of  the  low  country.  Marion  was 
preparing  to  smite  Watson  once  more,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  Lee.  He 
sent  a  guide  to  conduct  that  partisan  over  the  Pedee,  in  boats  which  he  kept  concealed ; 
and  on  the  day  after  their  forces  were  united,  they  started  toward  Fort  Wat- 
*  leaving  Captain  Gavin  Witherspoon  on  the  trail  of  Watson,  then  fleeing 

'  "  It  will  icarcelj  l)e  believed,"  sajs  Simnia  {Life  of  Mitrion,  page  126),  "that,  or  (biabaadredanil  Qllj 
Continentals,  but  three  men  conwnled  (□  juin  Ihe  ranlia  of  the  liberator.  It  maj  be  that  Ihay  were  Mm*. 
what  lolb  to  be  led,  oven  [hough  it  were  to  viclorj,  by  Ihe  mnn  whose  ladJcrous  eqaipments  and  followers 
Iml  a  few  weeks  before,  had  only  provoked  iheii  amiuemenl."  The  reason  they  gave  was,  that  they  coa 
lidercd  Ihe  cause  of  the  country  to  be  hopeless,  and  that  they  were  risking  life  wilhrat  an  adequate  objeol 

'  Marion  wu  very  auioiu  to  poTsue  Watson,  who,  to  facilitate  hii  march  toward  CaiDden,bad  sank  bis 
two  field-piecu  in  Cat-Osh  Creek,  homed  his  baggage,  and  was  making  forced  marohee  (oinr^Ovorge- 


•  April  IS. 
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Fort  Watton  attackixl  bj  lUrioo  and  Lee.  Mayham  Tower.  Sketch  of  Colonel  Maybam. 

toward  Georgetown.  They  sat  down  before  Fort  Watson  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day. 

Fort  Watson  was  garrisoned  by  eighty  regulars  and  forty  Loyalists,  nnder  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  M'Kayt  a  brave  and  active  young  officer  of  the  British  army.  Marion  im- 
mediately sent  a  flag  demanding  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  fort  and  the  garrison. 
M'Kay  promptly  refused,  for  ho  doubtless  hourly  expected  the  approach  of  Watson  with  his 
large  force,  who,  he  knew,  was  on  his  march  thither  from  Georgetown.  Perceiving  the 
garrison  to  be  well  supplied  with  water  from  Scott's  Lake,  that  resource  was  cut  off  by 
the  besiegers  ;  but  M<Kay  and  his  men  opened  another  communication  with  the  lake  three 
days  afterward.  They  sunk  a  well  within  the  stockade  to  a  depth  below  the  level  of  the 
lake,  and  dug  a  trench  at  the  base  of  the  mound  from  the  well  to  the  water,  and  secured 
it  by  an  abatis.  This  circumstance  perplexed  the  assailants,  for  they  had  no  cannons, 
and  the  stockade  was  too  high  to  be  seriously  affected  by  small  arms.  To  the  fertile  gen* 
ius  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Maham,'  of  Marion's  brigade,  this  disadvantage  was  overcome. 
Near  the  fort  was  a  small  wood.  The  trees  were  cut  down,  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  men  within  rifle  shot  of  the  fort,  and  piled  up  so  as  to  form  a  quadrangular  tower  of 
sufficient  height  to  overlook  the  stockades.  Upon  the  top  of  this,  a  parapet  was  made  of 
smaller  trees,  for  the  defense  of  those  upon  the  top  of  the  tower.  All  of  this  work  was  ac- 
complished during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  which  was  intensified  by  a  cloudy  sky  ;  and  at 
dawn  the  garrison  wore  awakened  by  a  deadly  shower  of  balls  from  a  company  of  sure 
marksmen  upon  the  top  of  the  tower.  At  the  same  moment,  a  party  of  volunteers  of  Ma- 
rion's militia,  under  Ensign  Johnson,  and  another  from  the  Continentals,  of  Lce*s  legion, 
ascended  the* mound  and  attacked  the  abatis  with  vigor.  Resistance  was  vain;  and  the 
fort  thus  assailed  was  untenable.  M'Kay  had  anxiously  awaited  the  approach  of  Watson, 
but  that  officer,  unwilling  to  allow  any  thing  to  impede  his  progress  toward  Camden,  left 
this  post  to  its  fate.     The  garrison,  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  fort,  surrendered  by  capitula- 

town.  It  was  evident,  from  the  circaitous  direction  of  his  march,  that  Watson  feared  Marion  excessively ; 
for,  instead  of  making  a  direct  line  westward  toward  Camden,  across  the  Great  Pedee,  he  crossed  the  Little 
Pedec  eastward ;  marched  southward  through  the  present  Horry  District ;  crossed  the  Waccamaw  at 
Greene's  Ferry,  and  Winyaw  Bay  where  it  was  three  miles  wide ;  traversed  its  western  border  to  George- 
town, and  from  thence  crossed  the  country  toward  the  Santee,  following  that  stream  up  as  far  as  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Congaree  and  Wateroe.  Greeners  instructions  to  operate  against  the  British  posts  below  Cam- 
den prevented  a  pursuit. 

*  Hezekiah  Maham  was  bom  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1739.  We  have  no  record  of  his  early  life. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina;  and  in  the  spring  of  1776  was  elect- 
ed a  captain  in  Colonel  Isaac  Huger's  regiment.  He  was  with  that  officer  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Stono.  As  lieutenant  colonel  of  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry,  he  performed  many  daring 
exploits  in  the  low  country  of  the  Carolinas.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1781,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  active  service  on  account  of  sickness.  While  at  home,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  paroled,  by  which 
he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  army  again  during  the  war.  He  died  in  1789,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 
His  descendant,  J.  J.  Ward,  Esq.,  living  near  Georgetown,  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory 
in  1845,  upon  which  are  the  following  inscriptions: 

Front  side. — "  Within  this  Cemetery,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  homestead  which  he  cultivated  and  em- 
bellished while  on  earth,  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Colonel  Hezekiah  Maham.  He  was  bom  in  the 
|)arish  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  died  A.D.  1789,  set.  fifty  years ;  leaving  a  name  unsullied  in  social  and  domestic 
life,  and  eminent  for  devotion  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  for  achievements  in  arms,  in  the  Revolu- 
tion which  established  her  independence." 

Right  side. — "Impelled  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  animated  his  countrymen,  he  devoted  himself 
to  its  support,  and  promoted  the  cause  of  American  Independence,  by  his  service  in  the  state  committees, 
instituted  by  recommendation  of  the  General  Congress,  in  the  Jaoloonborough  Assembly,  and  in  various 
other  civil  capacities." 

Left  side. — "  Successively  a  captain  in  the  first  rifle  regiment,  a  commander  of  horse  in  Marion's  bri- 
gade, and  lieutenant  colonel  of  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry,  raised  by  authority  of  General  Greene,  he 
bore  an  eflicicnt  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of  the  British  posts,  and  in  the  series  of  skillful  maneu- 
vers and  gallant  actions,  which  resulted  in  the  final  extinction  of  the  British  dominion  in  South  Carolina, 
and  secured  to  her  and  to  the  confederacy  the  blessings  of  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Independence." 

On  the  back. — "  His  relative,  Joshua  John  Ward,  of  Waccamaw,  unwilling  that  the  last  abode  of  an 
honest  man,  a  faithful  patriot,  and  a  brave  and  successful  soldier,  should  be  forgotten  and  unknown,  has 
erected  this  memorial,  A.D.  1845." 
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Wife  or  Muloo.  Bstoni  ta  Onnfijburg  Bkmei  of  llukm'a  . 


•  April  E3,  ^i"!*'*  "0(1  Marion  wilfa  hii  priionen  and  t)ooty,  puihed  forward  and  encamped 
"SI.  upon  the  high  hilU  of  Santee,  to  await  further  order*  from  Greens,  while  Lev 
turned  his  attention  to  the  movement!  of  Walaon.  The  lou  of  the  American!  waa  only 
two  killed,  and  three  Continentals  and  three  militia-men  wounded.  The  lubiequent  move- 
inciita  of  Marion  and  Lee,  in  efTorta  to  prerent  Wataou's  junction  with  Rawdon,  have  been 
aoticed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

I  tarried  at  the  lite  of  Fort  Watson  only  long  enough  to  make  the  iketch  on  page  500, 

'when  I  haatuned  back  to  Vance's  Ferry,  and  puihed  on  toward  Orangeburg.     Late  in  the 

evening  I  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  M'Ance,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Orangeburg,  where  I 

was  hospitably  entertained.     There  I  met  an  elderly  lady  who  had  been  very  intimate  with 

the  wife  of  Marion  for  several  years  previous  to  her  death.     She  informed  me  that  Mrs. 

Ma.rion  (whose  maiden  name  was  Videau,  one  of  the  Huguenot  families)  was  much  younger 

ihaii  the  jieneral      She  was  a  large  woman,  weighing,  a  year  or  two  before  her  death,  two 

hundred  and  thirty  pounds.     My  informant  had  ohea 

viaited  her  at  her  reaidence,  built  by  the  general  at 

Pond  BlufT,  on  the  Santee  (near  the  Nelion's  Ferry 

road  to  Charleston),  about  three  miles  below  Eutaw 

Springs.     Miss  Videau  brought  wealth  to  her  hut- 

'  band,  and  their  dwelling  was  always  the  abode  of 

liberal  hospitality. 

I  left  M'Ance'a  before  daylight  on  the  following 
Ma.iu.s.  KmiDiiBcii  I  morning,  traversed  the  narrow  causeway  across  the 

Four-hole  Swamp  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  stars,  and  arrived  at  Orangebutg  in  time  to 
enter  the  cars  for  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River,  eighty-live  miles  distant. 

'  This  imtDsion  wu  demoligbed  a  foT  years  before  mfvuil  to  Eulaw  and  vioinilj  (1649),  and  this  draw- 
ing was  Dade  from  a  minute  dcicription  given  me  bj  a  gentlemiin  wilb  whom  I  rods  in  ihe  mail-coach 
from  Augasts  to  the  Ninetj-mile  sislion,  on  Ibo  great  cenlral  rail-way,  in  Georgia.  His  brolber  bad  re- 
sided there  for  man;  j-eara  Bud  be  «aa  perfect);  fsiDilisr  witb  iU  appearance.  At  tbe  station  I  made  Ihu 
sketch,  and  my  informant  pronounced  it  an  excellent  rcprescntulioD  of  Ihe  residence  of  General  Marion. 
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rrun  Omngtburg  to  Aofiista. 


A  TarkUh  Trareler. 


Augusta. 


Hamburg. 


UbertyHUl 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


HE  rail-way  joiiraoy  from  Orangeburg  to  Augusta  was  extremely  monoto- 
nous in  scenery  and  incident.  At  Branchville,  on  the  banks  of  the  Edisto, 
where  the  rail-way  from  Charleston  connects,  the  immobility  into  which 
the  passengers  were  subsiding  was  disturbed  by  the  advent  among  us  of  a 
'*  turban'd  Turk,"  in  full  Oriental  costume.  His  swarthy  complexion,  keen 
eye,  flowing  black  beard,  broad  turban,  tunic,  and  trowsers,  made  him  the 
*'  observed  of  all  observers,"  and  kept  the  passengers  awake  for  an  hour,  for 
"  Yankee  curiosity"  was  too  busy  to  allow  drowsiness.  "  Whence  I  came, 
and  whither  I  go,  ye  know  not,"  were  as  plain  as  a  written  phylactery 
upon  his  imperturbable  features,  and  I  presume  the  crowd  who  gathered 
around  him  in  the  street  at  Augusta  knew  as  little  of  his  history  and  des- 
tmy  as  we.     It  is  pleasant  sometimes  to  see  curiosity  foiled,  even  though 

"  It  came  from  heaven— it  reigned  in  Eden^s  shades-^ 
It  roves  on  earth,  and  every  walk  invades: 
Childhood  and  age  alike  its  influence  own ; 
It  haunts  the  beggar's  nook,  the  monarch's  throne ; 
Hungs  o'er  the  cradle,  leans  above  the  bier, 
Gazed  on  old  BabeKs  tower — and  lingers  here." — Charles  Spraoue. 


The  scenery  by  the  way-side  alternated  between  oozy  swamps  embellished  with  cypressei, 
cultivated  fields,  and  extensive  forests  of  oak  and  pine,  garnished  occasionally  by  a  tall  broad- 
leaved  magnolia.  The  country  was  perfectly  level  through  Barnwell  District,  until  we 
passed  Aiken  into  Edgefield,  and  turned  toward  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  Savannah  River,'  when 
we  encountered  the  sand  hills  of  that  region.  These  continued  until  we  reached  the  term- 
ination of  the  road  at  Hamburg,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Savannah,  opposite  Augusta.* 
There  we  were  packed  into  huge  omnibuses,  and  conveyed  to  the  city  across  Schultz's 
bridge.!^  It  was  sunset — a  glorious  sunset,  like  those  at  the  north  in  Septem-  Aju,aa^24^ 
ber — when  we  reined  up  at  the  United  States,  A  stroll  about  the  city  by  moon-  ^i)^^* 
light  that  evening,  with  a  Northern  friend  residing  there,  was  really  delightful ;  for  the  air 
was  balmy  and  dry,  and  the  moon  and  stars  had  nothing  pi  the  crisp,  piercing,  and  glitter- 
ing aspect  which  they  assume  in  a  clear  January  night  in  New  England. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  rode  over  to  Hamburg,  and  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  Liberty  Hill,  a  lofty  sand  bluff,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  Flowers  were 
blooming  in  the  gardens  on  its  brow ;  and  over  its  broad  acres  green  grass  and  innumer- 
able cacti  were  spread.  The  view  from  this  eminence  was  charming.  At  our  feet  lay  the 
little  village  of  Hamburg,  and  across  the  shining  Savannah  was  spread  out  in  panoramic 
beauty  the  city  of  Augusta — the  queen  of  the  inland  towns  of  the  South.  Like  a  sea  in 
repose,  the  level  country  extended  in  all  directions ;  and  city,  river,  forest,  and  plain  were 
bathed  in  the  golden  haziness  which  characterizes  our  Indian  summer  at  the  North.  From 
that  point  the  eye  could  survey  the  whole  historic  arena  around  Augusta,  where  Royalists 
and  Republicans  battled,  failed,  and  triumphed  during  our  war  for  independence.  While 
the  spirit  is  charmed  with  associations  awakened  by  the  gleaning  of  sensuous  vision,  let  us 
lor  a  moment  open  the  tome  of  history,  and  give  inquiring  thought  free  wing. 


*  For  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Galphin  or  Dreadnought,  at  Silver  Blufl*,  see  page  484. 

*  This  village  was  projected  by  a  German  named  Schultz,  who  called  it  Hamburg,  in  honor  of  the  "  free 
city"  of  that  name  m  bis  native  land.  He  also  built  the  noble  bridge  across  the  Savannah  at  that  place, 
delineated  on  page  609. 
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Local  History  of  Augusta.  Growth  of  Democratic  Prindplei.  Republican  L^giriatiire  and  Goreinor 

Augusta  has  a  history  anterior  to  the  Revolution.  Her  local  historians  have  preserved 
bnt  little  of  it  which  is  of  general  interest,  and  its  records  do  not  bear  date  back  to  that 
period.  It  was  founded  in  1735,  under  the  auspices  of  Oglethorpe ;  and  in  1736,  a  small 
i^arrison  was  stationed  there,  in  a  stockade  fort,  as  a  protection  for  the  settlers  against  any 
enemy  that  might  appear.  Warehouses  were  built,  and  quite  an  extensive  trade  wag 
opened  with  the  friendly  Indians  upon  the  Savannah  and  its  tributaries.  Fort  Augusta 
became  a  general  resort  for  the  Indian  traders  ;  and  there,  and  at  Fort  Moore,  on  the  blufi* 
near  Sand-bar  Ferry,  all  the  Indian  treaties  were  held,  down  to  the  year  1750.  In  1751, 
several  Quaker  families  settled  there  and  at  a  place  called  Quaker  Springs.  When  French 
emissaries,  about  1754,  stirred  up  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  English,  the  fort  was  strength- 
ened, its  magazine  was  well  supplied,  and  the  men  were  '<  mustered  and  drilled  for  service." 
Nothing  of  importance  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  people,  and  the  settlement  flour- 
ished. Living  in  almost  unrestrained  freedom,  far  away  from  the  sea-board  and  its  varieties, 
the  agitations  wrought  throughout  the  colonies  by  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures, 
scarcely  elicited  a  thought  from  the  quiet  people  of  this  region  ;  but  when,  month  after 
month,  intelligence  arAved  that  chains  were  forging  to  fetter  their  free  spirits,  they  were 
aroused,  and  all  through  the  region  between  the  Alatamaha  and  Savannah  Rivers,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  the  Tree  of  Liberty  budded  and  blossomed,  green,  vigor- 
ous, and  beautiful  as  the  native  magnolia.  Although  Georgia  was  not  represented  in  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  yet  her  children  were  not  less  alive  to  the  teachings  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty  ;  and  the  American  Association  was  early  approved,  and  its  operations  efficiently 
established.  The  lines  between  Whigs  and  Tories  were  distinctly  drawn,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  association  were  promptly  enforced.' 

When  the  British  attacked  Savannah,  in  March,  1776,  the  Legislature,  a  majority  of 
which  was  inimical  to  the  royal  government,  adjourned  to  Augusta,  where  the  people  were 
generally  friendly.  On  the  fall  of  Savannah,  in  1779,  the  Legislature  was  dispersed.  John 
Wereat,  then  president  of  the  executive  council,  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  an  election 
of  legislators,  who  were  to  assemble  at  Augusta.  That  town  now  became  the  center  of 
Republican  power  in  Georgia,  and  thither  the  most  active  friends  of  the  patriot  cause  at 
Savannah  fled.  George  Walton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  chosen  governor  under  the  Constitution  (adopted  in  1777),*  notwithstanding  Sir  James 
Wright  had  now^  re-established  royal  rule  in  the  province.  William  Glascock  was 
chosen  speaker,  and  the  Legislature  transacted  business  without  reference  to  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other  power  in  the  state.' 

For  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  interior,  and  to  awe  the  Re- 
publicans in  that  quarter  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  Colonel  Campbell,  who  commanded  at 


^  At  about  mid-summer  in  1775,  Thomas  Brown  and  William  Thompson  having  openly  reviled  tue  caoM 
of  the  Whigs,  and  at  a  dinner-party  gave  toasts  in  which  the  friends  of  that  cause  were  ridiculed,  the  Par- 
ish Committee  of  Safety  ordered  their  arrest.  Thompson  escaped  into  South  Carolina,  bat  Browo,  who  at- 
tempted to  flee  with  him,  was  captured  and  brought  back.  He  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  tarred  and 
leathered,  and  publicly  exposed  in  a  cart,  to  be  draw^n  three  miles,  or  until  he  was  willing  to  conf<^  bis 
error,  and  take  his  oath  that  he  would  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Republicans.  He  chose  the  latter  coarse  \ 
but  he  was  not  a  very  warm  Republican  long.     His  course  illustrated  the  fact  that 

**  Ho  who's  convinced  against  his  will, 
Remains  to  bo  con>'inced  still ;" 

for  he  joined  the  British  army,  was  made  lieutenant  colonel,  and  afterward,  while  commandant  of  Angosta, 
Jiercely  retaliated  upon  the  Whigs. 

'  John  Adam  Trueitlen  was  chosen  the  first  frovcmor  under  the  new  Constitution.  He  was  aocceeded 
in  1778,  by  John  Houstoun ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  Sir  James  Wright,  the  last  of  the  royal  govern- 
ors, re-estublisbed  British  rule  in  the  state. 

'  A  curious  legislative  act  occurred  during  this  session.  A  resolution  was  passed  censuring  Governor 
Walton  for  having  transmitted  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  ^*  containing  unjust  and  illiberal  repre- 
sentations respecting  General  M'Intosh."  The  attorney  general  was  ordered  to  prosecote  the  governor. 
On  the  day  preceding  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  the  same  Legislature  had  elected  Governor  Walton 
chief  justice  of  Georgia.  He  was  thereby  made  president  of  the  only  tribunal  competent  to  try  him  I  To 
have  condemned  himself  would  have  been  an  exercise  of  ^'  Roman  virtue"  hardly  to  be  expected. 
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Tories  under  Colonel  Boyd.  Angnsta  in  poMeukm  of  the  Britiab.  PartiMn  Skirmiahet.  General  Elbert 

the  siege  of  that  city,  was  ordered  by  General  Prevost  to  advance  with  about  two  thousand 
regulars  and  Loyahsts,^  upon  Augusta.'  Already  he  had  sent  emissaries  among 
the  South  Carolina  Tories  to  encourage  them  to  make  a  general  insurrection ;  "^ 
and  ho  assured  them  that,  if  they  would  cross  the  Savannah  and  join  him  at  Augusta,  the 
Republicans  might  be  easily  crushed,  and  the  whole  South  freed  from  their  pestilential  in- 
fluence. Thus  encouraged,  about  eight  hundred  Loyalists  of  North  and' South  Carolina 
assembled  westward  of  the  Broad  River,  under  Colonel  Boyd,  and  marched  along  the  fron- 
tier of  South  Carolina,  toward  the  Savannah.  Like  a  plundering  banditti,  they  appropri- 
ated every  species  of  property  to  their  own  use,  abused  the  inhabitants,  and  wantonly  butch- 
ered several  who  opposed  their  rapacious  demands.  While  these  depredators  were  organ- 
izing, and  Campbell  was  proceeding  toward  Augusta,  General  Elbert*  crossed 
^  J  the  Savannah,  joined  Colonels  Twiggs  and  Few,  and  skirmished  with  the  Brit- 
(/^^  ish  van-guard  at  Brier  Creek  and  other  places,  to  impede  their  progress.  They 
eHected  but  little,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January  b  Campbell  took  possession  of 
Augusta,  and  placed  the  garrison  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown,  the  Loyalist  just 
mentioned,  who,  with  Lieutenant-colonel  M'Girth,  had  preceded  him  thither.  Campbell 
then  proceeded  to  establish  military  posts  in  other  parts  of  Western  Georgia.  The  Whigs 
who  could  leave  with  their  families  crossed  the  Savannah  into  Carolina.  The  oath  of  al- 
legiance was  every  where  administered  ;  the  habitations  of  those  who  had  fled  into  Carolina 
were  consumed  ;  and  Georgia  seemed,  jEbr  the  moment,  permanently  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  invaders.  The  quiet  that  ensued  was  only  the  calm  before  a  gathering  storm.  Col- 
onel John  Dooly  collected  a  body  of  active  militia  on  the  Carolina  shore,  thirty  miles  above 
Augusta,  while  Colonel  M'Girth,  with  three  hundred  Loyalists,  was  watching  him  on  the 
other  side.  Dooly  crossed  over  into  Georgia,  and  these  partisans  had  several  skirmishes. 
Finally,  Major  Hamilton,  an  active  oflicer  under  M'Girth,  drove  Dooly  across  the.  Savan- 
nah, a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Broad  River,  and  encamped  at  Waters's  planta- 
tion, about  three  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Petersburg,  in  Elbert  county.  Dooly  took 
post  opposite  to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Pickens.  Their  united  forces 
amounted  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Colonel  Pickens,  who  was  the  senior  officer,  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole,  and  with 
Dooly  crossed  the  river  at  Cowen's  Ferry,  to  attack  Hamilton. c  That  officer  had  ^  p^,^  ^q 
broken  up  his  encampment  and  marched  to  Carr's  Fort,  not  far  distant,  to  examine  1^79. 
its  condition  and  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  The 
Americans  besieged  the  fort,  and  were  confident  of  capturing  it,  having  cut  off  the  supply  of 
water  for  the  garrison,  when,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  message  came  to  Colonel  Pickens, 
from  his  brother,  informing  him  of  the  march  of  Boyd  and  his  banditti  through  the  district 
of  Niuety-Six.  Unwilling  to  distress  the  families  who  had  taken  shelter  within  the  fort, 
Pickens  declined  a  proposition  to  bum  it,  and  raising  the  siege,  he  hastened  to  confront  Boyd, 
the  more  important  foe.  He  crossed  the  Savannah  near  Fort  Charlotte,  when  Boyd,  hear- 
ing of  his  approach,  hastened  toward  the  Cherokee  Ford.  At  that  ford  was  a  redoubt,  gar- 
risoned by  eight  men,  with  two  vwivels.     They  successfully  disputed  the  passage  of  Boyd, 


^  General  Prevost  had  come  from  St.  Augustine,  captured  the  fort  at  Sunbury  on  the  way,  and,  with 
Campbeirs  troops,  had  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  regulars  and  one  thousand  militia. 

*  Samuel  Elbert  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1740.  He  became  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  went  to 
Savannah,  and  there  subsequently  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  He  joined  the  Continental  army  in 
Georgia  early  in  1776,  as  lieutenant  colonel,  having  been  a  few  months  previously  a  member  of  the  Savan- 
nah Committee  of  Safety.  He  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  in  May,  1777,  com- 
manded an  expedition  against  the  British  in  East  Florida.  In  the  following  year  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah,  and  behaved  bravely  when  it  was  attacked  by  Campbell  at  the  close  of 
December.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier,  and  was  with  Colonel  Ashe  at  Brier  Creek,  where  he  was  made 
prisoner.  After  his  exchange,  he  went  to  the  North,  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  and  was  at  the 
capture  of  Comwallit  at  Yorktown.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  commissioned  a  major  general.  He 
was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1785.  General  Elbert  died  at  Savannah,  on  the  second  of  November, 
1788,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  family  cemetery  on  the  mount,  at 
Rae's  Hall,  five  miles  above  Savannah.     Elbert  county,  in  Georgia,  was  named  in  honor  of  the  general. 
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Diipersion  of  Boyd's  Toriet.  Alarm  of  Campbell.  Ashe  ordered  to  Brior  Creek.  General  WUlianuoa 

and  he  marched  five  miles  up  the  river,  crossed  on  rafts,  and  pushed  on  toward  Augusta 
He  was  pursued  by  a  detachment  of  Americans,  under  Captain  Anderson,  who  attacked  him 
in  a  cane-brake.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued.  Boyd  lost  one  hundred  men  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing ;  the  Americans  lost  sixteen  killed,  and  the  same  number  tak'en  prisoners. 
Boyd  hastened  forward,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth>L  crossed  the  Broad 
River,  near  the  fork;  in  Oglethorpe  county,  closely  pursued  by  Pickens,  with  about 
three  hundred  militia.  The  latter  marched  in  battle  order.  Colonel  Dooly*  commanded 
the  right  wing  ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Clark  the  left ;  and  Colonel  Pickens  the  center.  Boyd, 
ignorant  of  the  proximity  of  his  pursuers,  halted  on  the  north  side  of  Kettle  Creek,  turned 
his  horses  out  to  forage  upon  the  reeds  of  a  neighboring  swamp,  and  proceeded  to  slaughter 
cattle  for  his  army.  In  this  condition  he  was  attacked^  by  the  Americans.  The 
Tory  pickets  fired,  and  fled  to  the  camp.  The  utmost  confusion  prevailed,  and 
Boyd  and  his  followers  began  to  retreat  in  great  disorder,  while  skirmishing  with  the  assail- 
ants. The  contest  lasted  almost  two  hours.  About  seventy  of  the  Tories  were  killed,  and 
seventy-five  were  made  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  nine  killed  and  twenty-three  mortally 
wounded.  Colonel  Boyd  was  severely  wounded,  and  expired  that  night.  His  whole  force 
was  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  seventy  prisoners  were  taken  to  South  Carolina,  tried  for 
high  treason,  and  condemned  to  death.  Five  of  the  most  active  ones  were  hanged,  the  re- 
mainder were  pardoned.'  This  was  one  of  the  severest  blows  which  Toryism  in  the  South 
had  yet  received. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  General  Lincoln,  then  in  command  of  the  Southern  army, 
determined  to  drive  the  British  from  their  posts  in  the  interior,  back  to  Savannah.  He 
formed  encampments  at  Black  Swamp,  and  nearly  opposite  Augusta,  while  small  detach- 
ments of  militia  took  post  at  various  points  on  the  Savannah,  above  Augusta.  Lincoln  or- 
dered General  John  Ashe,  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  Purysburg,  to  march  up  the  easterly 
side  of  the  Savannah  with  about  fifteen  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  and  the  remains 
of  the  Georgia  Continentals,  to  re-enforce  General  Williamson  opposite  Augusta.  Ashe 
c  Feb  13     arrived  at  Williamson's  camp  on  the  evening  before  the  defeat  of  Boyd.c      This 

1779.  imposing  display  opposite  Augusta,  and  intelligence  of  the  close  pursuit  of  Boyd, 
alarmed  Campbell,  and  he  speedily  decamped  that  same  night  with  all  his  force,  and  hast- 
ened toward  the  sea-coast.  He  left  behind  him  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  am- 
munition, and  some  arms.  At  Hudson's  Ferry,  fifty  miles  below  Augusta,  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Prevost  had  constructed  a  fortified  camp  and  mounted  some  light  artillery.  There 
Campbell  halted,  with  the  determination  to  attempt  to  regain  the  advantage  he  had  just 
lost,  but  finally  continued  his  retreat  to  Savannah. 

General  Lincoln,  who  was  then  encamped  at  Purysburg,  in  Beaufort  District,  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  above  Savannah,  with  three  thousand  men,  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Ashe^ 
to  cross  the  Savannah,  and  proceed  as  far  as  Brier  Creek  in  pursuit  of  Campbell. 
At  this  time.  General  Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  was  encamped  at  Black  Swamp,  on 
the  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Ebenezer  Creek,  with 
seven  hundred  men ;  and  General  Williamson,*  with  twelve  hundred  men,  was  opposite 


^  Colonel  John  Dooly  entered  the  Continental  army  in  Georgia,  as  captain,  in  1776,  and,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  was  very  active  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Savannah,  until  1780,  when  a  party  of  Tories, 
nent  out  from  Augusta  by  Colonel  Brown,  entered  his  house,  in  Wilkes  county,  at  midnight,  and  barbarpualj 
murdered  him  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children. — M*Call,  ii.,  306. 

«  See  M'CalPs  History  of  Georgia,  i.,  190-203. 

^  Wo  have  already  noticed  the  service.s  of  this  gentleman  while  colonel  of  militia  in  the  District  of  Nine- 
ty-Six, against  the  Indians.  (See  page  441.)  Andrew  Williamson  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  when  young 
wtis  taken  by  his  parents  to  Ninety-Six,  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  very  active  lad,  and  it  is  believeid 
that  he  attended  Montgomery  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1760.  He  was  with  Colonel  Grant 
in  a  similar  expedition  in  1761.  He  early  espoused  the  Whig  cause,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  active  in 
opposition  to  the  Cunninghams  and  other  Tories.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier,  and  in  that  capacity  was 
employed  in  opposing  the  inroads  of  Prevost  from  Florida  into  Georgia.  After  the  fall  of  Savannah,  be 
was  engaged  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  upon  the  Savannah  River.  He  took  possession  of 
Augusta  when  Campbell  retreated  from  it,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  against  the  Tories  in  that  vi- 
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Augusta.  General  Ashe  crossed  the  river  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and  proceeded  toward 
Brier  Creek,  a  considerable  stream,  which  flows  into  the  Savannah  in  Severn  county,  about 
forty-five  miles  below  Augusta.  He  reached  Brier  Creek  on  Saturday  morning,  the  twen 
ty-seventh,^  and  discovered  that  the  bridge  across  the  stream  (which  is  there  skirt- 
ed with  a  deep  swamp  three  miles  wide)  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  ** 
General  Rutherford,  with  part  of  his  brigade,  was  at  Mathew's  Blufl*,  five  miles  above,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Savannah ;  and  Colonel  Marbury,  of  the  Georgia  horse,  lay  a  few 
miles  up  Brier  Creek.  Ashe*s  force  consisted  of  General  Bryan's  brigade.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Lyttle's  light  infantry,  and  some  Georgia  Continentals ;  in  all  about  twelve  hundred  men. 
His  artillery  consisted  of  one  four  pound  brass  field-piece,  and  two  iron  two  pound  swivels, 
mounted  as  field-pieces.  Bryant  and  Elbert  were  instructed  to  form  the  camp,  while  Ashe 
crossed  the  river  to  confer  with  General  Lincoln.  A  guard  was  dispatched  to  conduct  the 
baggage  across  to  Mathew's  Blufl*,  in  case  it  was  found  necessary  to  retreat ;  and  other 
guards  were  stationed  at  the  fords  of  the  creek  above,  while  fatigue-parties  were  detailed  to 
construct  bridges,  and  to  make  a  road  to  the  river  for  the  passage  of  Rutherford's  troops  with 
two  brass  field-pieces. 

Ashe  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  third, b  and  was  chagrined  at  not  finding  the  1,  j^^^i, 
bridge  which  Campbell  had  destroyed,  repaired.  Early  the  following  morning  work-  ^779. 
men  were  employed  in  that  duty,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Americans  were  quite  unpre- 
pared for  oficusive  or  defensive  operations.  While  in  this  exposed  situation,  intelligence 
came  from  General  Williamson,  then  on  his  march  from  Augusta,  that  the  enemy,  under 
the  general  command  of  Prevost,  was  within  eight  miles  of  the  American  camp  above,  ap- 
proaching in  full  force.  Already  Marbury,  with  his  dragoons,  had  encountered  the  British 
van,  but  his  express  to  Ashe  had  been  intercepted.  Reconnoitering  parties  had  approached 
the  American  pickets,  yet  they  produced  neither  apprehension  nor  vigilance.  That  indif- 
ference proved  fatal.  Prevost,  with  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  had  crossed  Brier  Creek, 
fifteen  miles  above  Ashe's  camp,  made  a  wide  circuit,  and,  unperceived,  had  gained  his  rear. 
To  retreat  was  now  impossible.  The  drums  immediately  beat  to  arms ;  the  troops  were 
formed  for  action,  and  cartridges  were  distributed  among  them.^  They  then  advanced 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  General  Elbert  and  his  command,  with  Colonel  Perkins's  regi 
ment,  forming  the  advance.  The  British  formed  their  line  when  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  Americans,  and  at  the  moment  of  their  advance,  Elbert  and  Perkins 
opened  a  severe  fire  upon  them.  The  Georgians,  aAer  delivering  two  or  three  rounds,  un- 
fortunately inclined  to  the  left,  by  which  the  fire  of  the  advancing  Newborn  regiment  was 
impeded.  At  the  same  moment,  the  Eden  ton  regiment,  moving  to  the  right,  left  a  vacancy 
in  the  line.  This  the  enemy  perceived,  and  pushed  forward  on  a  run,  with  a  loud  shout. 
The  Halifax  regiment  on  the  left,  panic-stricken,  broke  and  fled,  without  firing  a  gun.  The 
Wilmington  regiment,  except  a  small  part  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Young,  advanced  and 
delivered  two  or  three  volleys,  wheeled,  and  retreated.  The  Newborn  and  Edenton  regi- 
ments followed  their  example,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  of  the  North  Carolina  troops 
were  flying  to  the  coverts  of  the  swamps.     The  Georgia  Continentals  maintained  their 

oinity,  in  co-operation  with  General  Elbert.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  battle  at  Stono  Ferry,  below 
Charleston,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  when  D'Est&ing  aided  the  Americans.  After  that,  his  conduct 
awakened  suspicions  that  he  was  becoming  unfriendly  to  the  American  cause.  When  Lincoln  was  besieged 
in  Charleston,  he  withheld  efficient  aid ;  and  when  that  city  surrendered,  he  accepted  a  British  protection. 
Williamson  was  called  the  "  Arnold  ofthe  South,*'  in  miniature.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  he  was  a  double 
traitor ;  for  while  he  was  with  the  British  in  Charleston,  he  communicated  valuable  information  to  General 
Greene.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known.  He  lived  in  obscurity  and  poverty  after 
the  war. — See  Johnson's  ISr€uiition$  and  Reminitcencetof  tht  Rtvolution^  144  :    Charleston,  1851. 

*  M'Call  and  others  censure  General  Ashe  for  not  having  the  soldiers  served  with  cartridges  much  sooner. 
Asbe  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Caswell  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  says,  that  "  prudence  forbade  a  dis- 
tribution of  cartridges  until  they  were  wanted ;  for,  lacking  oartooch-boxes,  the  men  had  already  lost  a  great 
many."  He  says  that  when  they  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  some  carried  their  cartridges  "  under  theii 
arms ;  others  in  the  bosoms  of  their  shirts ;  and  some  tied  up  in  the  comer  of  their  hunting-shirts."— IfS. 
Letttr  of  General  Atht  to  Oovemor  Caswell. 
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eround  gallantly  for  some  time ;  but  they,  too,  were  finally  repulsed,  and  General  Elbert 
and  a  large  number  of  his  men  were  made  prisoners.  General  Ashe  tried  in  vain  to  reach 
the  front  of  the  fugitives  and  rally  them.  They  had  scattered  in  all  directions  ;  took  .shel- 
ter in  the  swamps ;  and,  on  reaching  the  Savannah,  escaped  across  it,  some  by  Bwimming, 
and  others  upon  rafts.  In  this  retreat  many  were  drowned,  and  others  were  lost  in  the 
swamps.  General  Ashe  reached  Mathew's  Bluff  in  safety,  and  afterward  collected  the 
a  March  16   remnants  of  his  little  army  at  Zubley's  Ferry,»  two  miles  above  Purysburg.      The 

1779.  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  action  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed 
and  drowned ;  twenty-seven  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  non-commissioned  o£S- 
cers  and  privates,  were  taken  prisoners  ;  and  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  a  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  and  baggage,  with  five  hundred  stand  of  arms,  were  either  lost  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Prevost.  The  British  lost  only  one  commissioned  officer,  and  fifteen  privates 
killed  and  wounded.* 

General  Ashe'  was  much  censured  by  contemporary  opinion  and  early  historians ;  and 
modem  compilers  have  repeated  those  censures,  because  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised. 
Viewing  the  whole  affiiir  from  this  remote  point,  and  in  the  light  of  calm  judgment,  he  ap- 
pears no  more  censurable  than  most  other  men  who  were  losers  instead  of  winners.  Had 
he  succeeded  in  becoming  a  victor,  his  alleged  remissness  would  never  have  been  mentioned ; 
the  unfortunate  are  always  blamed.  Conscious  of  having  exercised  both  courage  and  vig- 
vlance,  General  Ashe  appealed  from  the  voice  of  public  opinion  to  a  court-martial,  of  whieh 
'  March  9     General  Moultrie'  was  president,  b     The  court  acquitted  him  of  every  charge  of 

1779.  cowardice  and  deficiency  of  military  skill,  but  gave  their  opinion  that  he  did  not 
take  all  necessary  precautions  to  secure  his  camp  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  aflair,  for  it  deprived  Lincoln  of  about  one  third  of  his  available  force, 
and  opened  a  free  communication  between  the  British,  Indians,  and  Tories,  in  Florida,  West- 
cm  Georgia,  and  the  Caroliuas. 

•  Mny  !<>  ^^  havc  obscrvcd  that  after  the  fall  of  Charleston, «  and  the  dispersion  of  Lin- 

nso.  coin's  army,  royal  power  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  was  fully  established. 
The  Republican  governor  of  Georgia  and  part  of  his  council  fied  into  North  Carolina,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  captured  on  the  way.  Lieutenant-colonel  Thomas  Brown,  whom 
Campbell  placed  in  command  of  Augusta  early  in  1779,  now  proceeded  to  that  place  and 

^  MS.  Letter  of  General  Ashe  to  Governor  Catwell;  Ramsay,  ii.,  16 ;  Gordon,  ii.,  415 ;  M'Call,  ii.,  206. 

'  John  Asho  was  born  in  England  in  1721.  He  came  to  America  with  his  Ikther  in  1727,  who  settled 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  in  North  Carolina.  He  served  his  district  in  the  Colonial  Legislature  for  several 
years,  and  was  speaker  of  the  Asi>cmbly  from  1762  to  1765.  He  warmly  opposed  the  Stamp  Act  io  1765^ 
.ind,  wiih  others,  announced  to  Governor  Tiyon  his  determination  to  resist  its  operations.  Assisted  by  Gen- 
eral Hugh  Waddell,  Ashe,  then  colonel  of  the  militia  of  New  Hanover,  headed  an  armed  force,  and  com- 
pelled the  stamp-master  to  resign.  He  accompanied  Tryon  against  the  Regulators  in  1771 ;  but  when 
royal  rule  became  odious,  and  he  saw  the  liberties  of  his  country  in  peril,  he  was  one  of  the  most  aealoa 
^^P^  advocates,  in  the  North  Carolina  Assembly,  of  Republican  prinoi- 

^t    ^^  /^      y^      P^^'     -^8  *  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  the  Committee  of 

f^y^;^^^^^^^^       ^^/.^^>^K^  Correspondence  and  of  Safety  at  Wilmington,  he  was  exceedingly 

^^   ^^^^  active  and  vigilant.     He  was  one  of  the  first  projectors  of  a  fto- 

rincial  Congress,  and  became  the  most  active  opponent  of  Go\'ernor  Martin,  for  ho  was  exceedingly  peculiar 
OS  a  man.  With  five  hundred  men,  he  destroyed  Fort  Johnston  in  1775,  and  was  denounced  as  a  rebel 
against  the  crown.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress,  convened  that  year.  When  be  to- 
turned  home,  he  raised  and  equipped  a  regiment  at  his  own  expense;  and  thronghout  the  whole  regioa 
around  Wilmington,  his  eloquent  words  and  energetic  acts  inspired  the  people  with  burning  patriotism.  Io 
1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  appointed  him  a  brigadier  of  Wilmington  District.  He  was  actively  eo* 
<;aged  in  military  and  civil  duties  in  his  district,  until  the  close  of  1778,  when  he  joined  Lincoln  in  Soath 
Carolina,  with  regiments  from  Halifax,  Wilmington,  Newbern,  and  Edenton.  After  bis  surprise  and  de- 
feat at  Brier  Creek,  he  returned  home.  Wilmington  became  a  British  post  in  1781,  and  Colonel  Ashe  and 
iiis  family  suffered  much  at  their  hands.  He  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  suflerod  a  long  confinement,  during 
vvhich  time  he  contracted  the  smalUpox.  He  was  released  on  parole  while  sick,  and  died  of  that  disease 
in  October,  1781,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  while  accompanying  his  family  to  a  pUce  of  quiet,  in  Dnplia 
uounty. 

^  The  other  members  of  the  court  were  General  Rutherford,  Colonels  Armstrong,  Pinekney,  and  Locke, 
and  Kdmond  Hyme,  deputy  adjutant  general. — See  Moultrie's  Mtmoirt^  i.,  338. 
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garrisoned  the  fort  with  a  itrong  foroe.  Brown,  u  we  have  leen  (page  S04),  was  an  early 
Tietim  of  Whig  indigoatioa  at  Auguita,  bit  native  place,  and  he  uied  hii  power,  while  in 
command  there,  with  a  fierceness  conimeniurate  with  hit  wrath.  He  sent  out  detachment* 
to  burn  the  dwellings  of  patriots  in  hii  vicinity,  and  ditpatched  emiuariei  among  the  In- 
diana to  incite  them  to  murder  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontier.'  Hii  command  at  Augusta 
conaialed  of  two  hundred  and  fifly  men,  of  several  corps,  principally  of  Florida  rangers  ;  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Creek  atid  fifty  Cherokee  Indians ;  in  all,  five  hundred  and  fifly.  The 
.defenses  consisted  of  a  strong  fort,  situated  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  town,  upon  a  bank 

about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  river.  This  was 
the  main  work,  and  wab 
called  Fort  Comwallis. 
A  little  less  than  half  a 
mile  westward  of  Fort 
Comwallis,  was  a  swampy 
ravine  extending  op  from 
the  river,  with  a  stream 
running  through  it.  On 
the  western  margin  of  ihii 
lagoon,  between  the  pres- 
ent Upper  Market  and  the 
river,  was  a  smaller  work 
v,tw  F.o>  t»>  SHI  or  Fo.r  caanu.^.-  called    Fort    Grierson,  so 

named  in  honor  of  the  militia  colonel  who  commanded  its  garrison. 

About  the  first  of  September,'  Colonel  Elijah  Clark,  a  brave  partisan  of  Wilkes 
county,  Georgia,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  M'Call,  made  eflbrts  to  raise  a  sufficient  foroe 
lo  capture  the  fort  at  Augusta,  and  drive  the  British  from  the  interior  of  the  state  to  the 
sea-coast.  These  were  the  brave  partisans  who  fought  at  the  Cowpens  a  few  months  later. 
Clark  recruited  in  his  own  county,  and  M'Call  went  to  the  district  of  Ninety-Six  and  ap- 
plied to  Colonel  Pickens  for  aid.  He  wanted  five  hundred  men,  but  procured  only  eighty. 
With  these  he  marched  to  Soap  Creek,  forty  miles  northwest  of  Augusta,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Clark,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  With  this  inadequate  force  they  march- 
ed toward  Augusta.  So  secret  and  rapid  were  their  movements,  that  they  reached  the  out- 
posts before  the  garrison  was  apprised  of  their  approach. ^  The  right  was  com-  ^  g^^  |j 
manded  by  M'Call,  the  left  by  Major  Samuel  Taylor,  and  the  center  by  Clark.  'w. 
The  divisions  approached  the  town  separately.  Near  Hawk's  Creek,  on  the  west,  Taylor 
fell  in  with  an  Indian  camp,  and  a  skirmish  ensued.  The  Indians  retreated  toward  the 
town,  and  Taylor  pnissed  forward  to  get  poMetsion  of  a  strong  trading  station  called  the 

■  Brown's  anlhority  wad  a  letter  vhieb  Comwallii  had  aent  to  the  commanden  ot  all  the  Britiab  oat- 
pmu,  ordering  ihal  all  ihoaa  who  had  ''  laken  part  in  the  remit  should  be  puniahed  with  the  Dlmast  ri|;oT  j 
and  also  (hat  those  who  would  not  turn  out  should  be  imprisoned,  and  (heir  whole  property  taken  from  Ihem 
or  destroyed."  Every  militiB.man  irho  had  borne  arms  in  the  king's  servioe,  and  afterward  joined  the 
Whics,  was  to  be  "  immediatelj  hanfred."  This  letter  was  a  foal  stain  upon  the  character  of  Comwsllu. 
It  wu  a  "la!ih  of  ccorpiona"  in  the  hands  of  cruel  men  like  Brown.  "Oflioere,  aoldiers,  and  cititen*," 
njs  M'Call  (ii.,  319),  were  brought  up  lo  the  place  ol  execution,  without  being  informed  why  tbey  bad 
bMn  taken  out  of  prison.  The  next  morning  after  ibis  ■ongainaiy  order  reached  Augusta,  five  viclima 
were  taken  from  the  jail  by  order  of  Colonel  Brown,  who  alt  expired  on  the  gibbet. 

*  Fort  Cora'vnIliB  occupied  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Episcopal  church,  now  a  grave-yard.  This 
new  is  from  within  the  inoloaure,  looking  northeast,  and  includes  a  portion  ot  Schulti's  bridge,  the  Sevan, 
nah  River,  and  Hamburg  upon  the  opposite  bank.  In  the  foreground  U  seen  portions  of  the  ehurch-jard 
wall,  and  upon  the  brink  of  the  river  below  are  negroes  employed  in  placing  bales  of  cotton  upon  the  wharvei 
G>r  traiDiportation  to  the  sea-coast.  The  wbatvea  ere  two  stories  in  height,  one  to  be  used  at  low  water, 
the  other  when  the  river  is  "np."  There  were  remams  of  the  ditch  and  embankments  of  the  fort  wilhir 
the  (rrave-yard  when  I  wms  there ;  and  the  Imioh  leading  to  the  water-gate,  where  the  "  Pride-«f-India" 
tree  is  seen,  wai  veiy  viwble 
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White  House,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  town.  The  Indians  reached  it  first,  and  were 
joined  by  a  company  of  King's  Rangers,  under  Captain  Johnson.  Ignorant  of  the  approach 
3f  other  parties,  Brown  and  Grierson  went  to  the  aid  of  Johnson  and  the  Indians.  While 
absent,  the  few  men  left  in  garrison  were  surprised  by  Clark  and  M'Call,  and  Forts  Com- 
wallis  and  Grierson  fell  into  their  hands.  A  guard  was  lefl  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners 
and  efiects  in  the  fort,  and  Clark,  with  the  remainder,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Taylor. 
Brown  and  Grierson,  perceiving  their  peril,  took  shelter  in  the  White  House.  The  Amer- 
icans tried  in  vain  to  dislodge  them.  A  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  from  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  dark,  when  hostilities  ceased.  During  the  night  the  besieged  cast  up  a 
blight  breast- work  around  the  house,  made  loop-holes  in  the  building  for  musketry,  and  thus 
materially  strengthened  their  position.  Early  m  the  morning,^  Clark  ordered 
two  field-pieces  to  be  brought  from  Grierson's  redoubt,  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  cannonade  the  White  House,  They  were  of  little  service,  for  Captain  Martin,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  only  artillerist  among  the  besiegers,  was  killed  soon  af\er  the  pieces  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  building. 

No  impression  was  made  upon  the  enemy  during  the  fifteenth.  On  that  morning,  before 
daylight,  the  Americans  drove  a  body  of  Indians  from  the  river  bank,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
supply  of  water  for  those  iu  the  house.  Colonel  Brown  and  others  had  been  severely 
wounded,  and  now  suffered  great  agony  from  thirst.  On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth,  fifly 
Cherokee  Indians,  well  armed,  crossed  the  river  to  re-enforce  Brown,  but  were  soon  repulsed. 
Little  was  done  on  the  sixteenth,  and  on  the  seventeenth  Clark  summoned  Brown  to  sar^ 
render.  He  promptly  refused  ,  for,  having  sent  a  messenger  to  Colonel  Cruger  at  Ninety-Six, 
on  the  morning  when  the  Americans  appeared  before  Augusta,  Brown  confidently  expected 
relief  from  that  quarter.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  On  the  night  of  the  seventeenth, 
Clark's  scouts  informed  him  of  the  approach  of  Colonel  Cruger  with  five  hundred  British 
regulars  and  Loyalists,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  this  force  appeared  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Clark's  little  army  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  loss  of  men 
who  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  desertion  of  many  with  plunder  found  in  the 
forts.  At  ten  o'clock  he  raised  the  siege,  and  departed  toward  the  mountains.  The  Amei^ 
lean  loss  on  this  occasion  was  about  sixty  killed  and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  British  is  not 
known.  Twenty  of  the  Indians  were  killed.  Captain  Ashby  and  twenty-eight  others 
were  made  prisoners.  Upon  these  Brown  and  his  Indian  allies  glutted  their  thirst  for  re- 
venge. Captain  Ashby  and  twelve  of  the  wounded  were  hanged  upon  the  stair- way  of  the 
White  House,  so  that  the  commandant  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  sufie^ 
ings.  Others  were  given  up  to  the  Indians  to  torture,  scalp,  and  slay.  Terrible  were  the 
demoniac  acts  at  Augusta  on  that  beautiful  autumnal  day,  when  the  white  and  the  red  sav^ 
age  contended  for  the  meed  of  cruelty  I 

The  British  remained  in  possession  of  Augusta  until  the  spring  and  summer  of  1781, 
when  their  repose  was  disturbed.  After  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court  House,  and  when  the 
determination  of  Greene  to  march  into  South  Carolina  was  made  known,  Clark  and  M*Call 
proceeded  to  co-operate  with  him  by  annoying  the  British  posts  in  Georgia.  M'Call  soon 
afterward  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  Clark  sufiered  from  the  same  disease.  After  his  re- 
covery, he,  with  several  other  partisans,  was  actively  engaged  at  various  points  between 
Savannah  and  Augusta,  and  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  British  and  Tory  scouts.  In 
an  engagement  near  Coosawhatchie,  in  Beaufort  District,  South  Carolina,  where  Colonel 
Brown  then  commanded,  the  Americans  were  defeated  ;  and  several  who  were  taken  prison- 
ers were  hanged,  and  their  bodies  given  to  the  Indians  to  scalp  and  otherwise  mutilate.' 

^  Amon^  the  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion  was  a  yonng  man  named  M^Koy,  the  son  of  a  widow,  who, 
with  her  family,  had  fled  from  Daricn,  in  Georgia,  into  South  Carolina.  She  went  to  Brown  and  implored 
the  life  of  her  son,  who  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  miscreant^s  heart  was  unmoved,  and  the 
lad  was  not  only  hanged,  but  his  body  was  delivered  to  the  Indians  to  matilate  by  scalping  and  otherwise. 
All  this  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the  mother.  Afterward,  when  Brown,  as  a  prisoner,  passed  where 
Mrs.  M'Koy  resided,  she  called  to  his  remembrance  his  cruelty,  and  said,  "  As  yon  are  now  a  prisoner  to 
the  leaders  of  my  country,  for  the  present  I  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  revenge  *  bat  if  yoa  resume  yvm 
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nt|e  or  Au|utn.  Colontl  PlikMt. 

This  wu  Brown'i  common  pnctioe,  and  made  hii  name  at  hateful  at  the  South  si  that  of 
"  Bloody  Bill  Cunningham." 

On  the  Bixteenlh  of  April,'  the  Georgia  militia,  under  ColoneU  Williams,  Baker, 
and  Hammond,  Major  Jamei  Jackton  {aflerwanl  governor  of  the  (tale),  and  other 
utiiceia,  auembled  nenr  AuguBta,  and  placed  the  garriion  ia  a  state  of  liege,  Williama, 
who  had  the  general  command  during  Clark'i  lickness,  encamped  within  twelve  hundred 
yards  of  Porta  Coinwallii  and  Grienon,  and  fortified  his  camp.  Colonel  Brown,  who  was 
again  in  command  at  Anguata,  deceived  reapecting  the  numbera  of  the  Americana,  dared 
not  attack  them  ;  and  al,  and    diaperaed   the 

in  thia  poailion  the  re-  reit.     Other  little  sue- 

spective  loTcet  remain-  ocisei  made  the  Ameri- 

cd  until  the  middle  of  oana  at  Augusta  feel  so 

May,  when  Clark  c&me  strong  that  Clark  de- 

wilh  one  hundred  new  termined  to  attempt  an 

recruits    and    resumed  aaaault.     An  old  iron 

the  command.     About  five  pounder,  which  he 

that  time.  Major  Dili  had    picked    up,    waa 

approached      Auj^uata  mounted    within    four 

with  a  party  of  Loyal-  hundred  yards  of  Fort 

isti  to  force  the  Ameri-  Grierson,  and  other  dis- 

cftna  to  raise  the  siege.  positions  for  an  attack 

A  detachment  of  Caro-  were  made.      Powder 

lina  mountaineers  and  was  scarce,  and  he  tent 

Georgians,  under  Shel-  a  message  to  Colonel 

by  and  Carr,  sent  by  Pickens,'  who  was  ma- 

Clark,  met  them  at  Walk-  j^(~\'p        .^   '  •  iieuvering  between  Angus- 

er's  bridge,  on  Brier  Creek,       >^,y^*y^e.C^~U,,'»%<^    **  ""^   Fort  Ninoly-Six, 
killed  and  wounded  sever-  '  '        '  asking  for  &  supply,  and 

also  a  re-enforcement  of  men. 

Pickens  could  not  immediately  comply,  for  the  Indians  having  recommenced  hostilities  on 
the  frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  he  had  sent  part  of  his  force  in  that  direction.  Per- 
ceiving the  importance  of  seizing  Augusta,  Pickens  informed  Greene  of  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs there.  That  general,  then  advancing  upon  Ninety-Six,  immediately  ordered  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  to  join  Pickens  and  Clark  in  beaieging  Augusta.  The  rapid 
march  of  Lee,  the  capture  of  Port  Galphin  and  its  storea,  and  his  arrival  at  Augusta,  have 
been  notioed  on  page  4  85.  ,  U    ^ 

The  capture  of  Port  Galphinb  was  an  important  prelude  to  the  aiego  of  Au-       i'*"- 

aword.  I  will  go  five  hundred  milci  to  Jeiaanil  salisfoclioa  at  the  poiDt  of  it  for  tbe  murder  of  my  son. — See 
M'CalVs  Gtorgia,  ii.,  365  ;   Ganlen's  Jncedolti. 

'  Andrew  PIckena  was  bom  in  Psxtan  tovnafaip,  PennfylTania,  od  ifae  nineteenth  o{  September,  1739 
His  parenu  were  Crom  Ireland.  In  1752,  he  removed,  with  hii  fslher,  to  tbe  Waxbaw  setlleinent,  in  South 
Carolina.  He  aerved  ss  a  volunteer  in  Gnuit'i  eipeililioD  agsinat  the  Cherokees,  in  which  he  took  bii  Hrtl 
leMons  in  tbe  art  of  war.  He  became  a  WBrm  Repuiilican  when  the  Revolnlion  broke  out,  and,  u  wa 
haTe  seen  in  preceding  pages  of  Ibis  work,  be  waa  one  ot  the  most  active  of  tbe  military  partisan!  of  Ibc 
South.  From  the  close  of  the  war  until  1794,  be  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislititre,  when 
he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Conn;ress.  He  waa  commissioned  major  general  of  the  Sonlb  Carolina  militia 
in  1 795,  and  was  often  a  commUwioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians.  President  Waibington  ofTered  him  a 
brif>ade  of  lij:ht  troops  andet  General  Wayne,  to  aerve  against  the  Indiana  in  tbe  nonhweat,  but  he  declined 
the  honor.  He  dicil  at  bis  seat  in  Pendleton  nistrict.  South  Carolina — the  scene  of  bia  earliest  battles — on 
ihe  seventeenth  of  August,  1817,  at  the  age  of  aeventy-eigbt  yeara.  Hia  remain*  lie  by  tbe  aids  of  his 
wife  (who  died  two  yeara  before),  in  tbe  grave-yard  of  tbe  "  Old  Stone  Meeling-hoose"  in  Pendleton.  In 
IT65,  ha  married  Rebecca  Calhoun,  aont  of  tbe  late  John  C.  Calhoun,  cae  of  the  most  beaatifol  young 
.adiei  ol  tbe  South.  Mrs.  Ellet,  in  bar  Womtn  of  lit  Rtvaiutian  (lii.,  302),  gires  some  interesting  akelohes 
of  this  lady  and  her  life  dnring  the  Revolution.  Her  retativea  and  friends  were  very  nameroua,  and  hei 
mvriage  was  attended  by  a  great  number.  "Rebecca  Calhonc's  wedding"  waa  an  epoch  in  tbe  aonai 
oiatocy  of  the  diatrict  in  whiob  abs  rasidsd,  and  old  people  used  it  as  a  point  to  reckon  frooi. 
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i;usta,  for  it  deprived  Colonel  Brown  of  a  considerable  body  of  reserred  troops  and  of  val 
uable  stores.  The  latter  were  of  great  importance  to  Greene,  then  approaching  Ninety- 
Six.     After  the  capture  of  this  redoubt,  Lee  allowed  his  troops  to  repose  a  few  houn ,  and 

then  ordered  Major  Eggleston,  with  Captains  O'N^^al  and 
Armstrong,  to  cross  the  Savannah  with  the  cavalry,  a  lit- 
'yf^j^€yC>^^<^    tie  below  Augusta,  and  join  Pickens  and  Clark.      On  the 
y  same  evening,  Lee,  with  the  field-piece  of  Captain  Finley, 

^  crossed  the  river,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third 

joined  the  besiegers. 

Eggleston,  on  his  arrival,  summoned  Brown  to  surrender,  at  the  same  time  informing  him 
of  the  approach  of  a  strong  force  from  General  Greene's  army.  Brown  did  not  credit  the 
information,  treated  the  flag  with  contempt,  and  declined  giving  a  written  answer.  Lee 
had  now  arrived,  and  an  immediate  assault  on  Fort  Grierson  was  determined  upon.  The 
first  measure  attempted  was  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  Fort  Cornwallis.  Pickens  and  Clark 
were  to  attack  Fort  Grierson  on  the  northwest,  with  the  militia ;  Major  Eaton's  battalions 
and  some  Georgia  militia,  under  Major  Jackson,  were  to  pass  down  the  river  and  attack  it 
on  the  northeast ;  while  Lee,  with  his  infantry,  took  a  position  south  of  the  fort,  so  as  to  sup- 
port Eaton,  or  check  Brown  if  he  should  make  a  sortie  in  favor  of  Grierson.  In  the  skirt 
of  the  woods  south  of  Lee,  Egs^leston,  with  the  cavalry,  was  stationed.  When  Brown  dis- 
covered the  peril  of  Grierson,  he  made  a  sortie  with  two  field-pieces,  but  was  soon  checked 
by  Lee.  Grierson,  at  the  same  time,  endeavored  to  evacuate  his  redoubt,  and  attempt  to 
throw  his  command  into  Fort  Cornwallis.  Passing  down  the  ravine  on  the  margin  of  the 
lagoon,  some  of  the  garrison  efiected  their  purpose  ;  but  thirty  of  them  were  slain,  and  forty 
five  were  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  Grierson  was  captured,  but  was  instantly  killed 
by  a  Georgia  rifleman,  who,  on  account  of  cruelties  inflicted  upon  his  family  by  his  victim. 
(iould  not  be  restrained  from  dealing  a  blow  of  vengeace.*  In  this  assault  Major  Eaton 
was  slain. 

The  Americans  now  turned  their  attention  to  Fort  Cornwallis.  They  were  without  ar- 
tillery, except  the  old  iron  piece  in  possession  of  Clark,  and  Finley's  grasshopper  ;  and  theii 
rifles  had  but  little  eflcct  upon  the  fort.  Lee  suggested  the  erection  of  a  Mayham  tower, 
which  was  used  so  efficiently  at  Fort  Watson  and  Ninety-Six.  This  was  done,  under  cover 
of  an  old  frame  house  which  stood  directly  in  front  of  the  present  Episcopal  church.  This 
procedure  made  Brown  uneasy,  and  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  he  sent  out  a  detach- 
ment to  drive  the  Americans  from  their  labor.  After  a  severe  skirmish,  the  enemy  were 
driven  into  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  On  the  succeeding  night,  a  similar  attempt 
was  made,  with  the  same  result.  The  tower  was  completed  on  the  first  of  June,  and  for 
its  destruction  Brown  used  every  efibrt  in  his  power.  Sallies  were  made  under  cover  of 
night,  and  some  severe  conflicts  ensued.      He  tried  stratagem,*  and  failed  in  that. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  May,  Brown  was  summoned  to  surrender.  He  refused,  and  that 
night  a  six  pounder,  brought  from  Fort  Grierson,  was  placed  in  battery  on  the  tower. 
Toward  noon,  rifiemen  stationed  upon  it  opened  a  galling  fire  upon  the  garrison,  which  was 
continued  throughout  the  day.  The  guns  were  soon  unmanned  by  the  rifle  balls,  and  the 
six  pounder  dismounted  them.  •  The  garrison  dug  vaults  within  the  fort  to  save  themselvet 
from  the  murderous  fire  of  the  assailants,  and  thus  the  siege  went  on  until  the  morning  of 
the  fourth, <^  when  a  general  assault  was  agreed  upon.  While  the  Amerioans 
were  forming  for  attack.  Brown,  perceiving  the  maintenance  of  his  post  to  be  im- 

'  This  rifleman  was  Captain  Samuel  Alexander,  whose  aged  father  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Corn- 
wallis for  some  time,  and  was  omelly  treated  by  both  Brown  and  Grierson.  The  son  was  the  deliverer  of 
his  father  soon  after  ho  dispatched  Grierson. 

'  Brown  opened  a  communication  with  a  house  m  front  of  the  tower,  and  placed  a  quantity  of  powder 
in  it.  He  then  sent  a  Scotchman,  under  the  cloak  of  a  deserter,  who  advised  the  Americans  to  bom  that 
old  house,  as  it  stood  in  their  way.  Had  they  done  so,  the  explosion  of  the  powder  might  have  destroyed 
the  tower.  Lee  suspected  the  man,  and  had  him  confined.  Brown  finally  applied  a  slow  match  and  blew 
ip  the  house,  but  the  tower  was  nnharmed 
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possible,  sent  out  a  flag  and  ofiered  to  make  a  conditional  surrender  to  Pickens  and  Lee. 
The  day  -was  spent  in  negotiations,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  fort  was  surrendered  to 
Captain  Rudulph,  who  was  appointed  to  take  possession.  The  garrison  marched  out  and 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  Brown  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  paroled  to  Savannah  under 
a  sufficient  guard,  who  marched  down  the  river  on  the  Carolina  side.'  Pickins  and  Lee 
soon  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Greene,  then  investing  Ninety-Six.  In  this  siege  of  Augusta, 
the  Americans  had  sixteen  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded  ;  seven  of  them  mortally.  The 
loss  of  the  British  was  fifty-two  killed  ;  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-four,  including  the 
wounded,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.'  The  British  never  had  possession  of  Augusta  afler 
this  event. 

Let  us  close  the  chronicle  for  a  while. 

It  was  toward  noon  when  we  descended  Liberty  Hill,  looked  in  upon  the  slave-market 
at  Hamburg  (the  first  and  last  I  ever  saw),  and  crossed  Shultz's  bridge  to  Augusta.  After 
dinner  I  visited  the  site  of  Fort  Comwallis,  and  made  the  sketch  on  page  50  9;  also  the 
site  of  Fort  Grierson,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain.  The  rivulet  is  still  there,  and  the 
marshy  lagoon  on  the  brink  of  the  river ;  but  the  **  gulley*'  mentioned  in  the  local  histories 
was  filled,  and  houses  and  gardens  covered  the  site  of  the  redoubt  and  its  ravelins.  At  the 
office  of  the  mayor,  I  saw  (and  was  permitted  to  copy)  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  monument 
to  be  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  and  beautifully  shaded  Greene  Street,  directly  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  Georgia  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
it  is  to  be  a  granite  obelisk,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  composed  of  square  blocks  of  stone. 
The  base  of  the  obelisk  will  be  six  feet  eight  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually 
tapered  to  the  top.  It  will  rest  upon  a  base  twelve  feet  eight  inches  square,  elevated  two 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  comer-stone  is  already  laid,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an- 
other will  soon  be  added  to  the  few  monuments  already  erected  to  the  memory  of  Revolu- 
tionary patriots. 

I  left  Augusta  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth^  with  real  regret,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  city,  ornamented  with  water-oaks,  wild  olives,  holly,  palmettoes,  mag-  ** 
noli  as,  and  other  evergreens  ;  the  gardens  blooming  ;  the  orange- trees  budding  in  the  bland 
air,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  citizens  whom  I  met,  wooed  me  to  a  longer  tarry.  But  **  home, 
sweet  home,"  beckoned  me  away,  and  at  eight  o'clock  I  entered  a  mail-coach,  with  a  single 
fellow-passenger,  for  a  ride  of  fifly-two  miles  to  the  **  Ninety-mile  Station,"  on  the  Great 
Central  Railway.  I  had  a  pleasant  companion  while  he  kept  awake,  and  we  whiled  away 
the  tedious  night  hours  by  agreeable  conversation  until  we  reached  Waynesborough,*  where 
we  exchanged  horses  and  the  mails.  After  leaving  the  village,  I  endeavored  to  sleep.  My 
companion  complained  that  he  never  could  slumber  in  a  coach ;  and  I  presume  his  loud 
snoring  always  keeps  him  awake,  for  in  ten  minutes  afler  leaving  the  post-office  his  nasal 
pipes  were  chanting  bass  to  the  alto  of  the  coach-wheels. 

We  breakfasted  at  sunrise  at  a  log-house  in  the  forest,  and  arrived  at  the  rail-way,  on 
the  upper  border  of  Severn  county,  near  the  banks  of  the  Great  Ogeeche,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
where  we  dined,  and  at  one  departed  for  Savannah.  Swamps,  plantations,  and  forests,  with 
scarcely  a  hill,  or  even  an  undulation,  compose  the  monotonous  scenery.  While  enjoying  the 
pleasing  anticipation  of  an  early  arrival  in  Savannah,  our  locomotive  became  disabled  by 
the  breaking  of  a  piston-rod.  We  were  yet  forty  miles  from  our  goal,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
swamp,  ten  miles  from  any  habitation,  near  the  road.  The  sun  went  down  ;  the  twilight 
faded  away,  and  yet  we  were  immovable.  At  intervals  the  engineer  managed  to  start  his 
steed  and  travel  a  short  distance,  and  then  stop.     Thus  we  crawled  along,  and  at  eleven 

^  The  brother  of  young  M'Koy,  who  was  hanged  and  scalped  by  Brown's  orders,  and  who,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  had  joined  Clark  before  Augusta,  endeavored  to  kill  Brown,  but  was  prevented  by  the  guard.  It 
was  during  this  aiarch  to  Savannah,  when  at  Silver  Bluflj  that  Brown  encountered  Mrs.  M^Koy,  as  related 
on  pafi^e  510.  *  M'Call,  ii.,  370 ;  Lee,  238 ;  Ramsay,  ii.,  238. 

'  Waynesboroogh  is  the  capital  of  Burke  county.  It  is  upon  a  branch  of  Brier  Creek,  about  thirty-five 
miles  above  the  place  of  General  Ashe's  defeat. 

II.  Kk 
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o'clock  at  night  wc  reached  the  thirty  mile  BtatioD,  where  we  rapped  at  the  ezpeoM  of  ths  nil- 
way  company.  At  our  haltinga  we  started  light-wood  firet,  whose  b\aze  amid  the  tall  tree* 
draped  with  moH,  the  green  cane-brakes,  and  the  dry  oases,  garnished  with  dwarf  patmettoei, 
produced  the  most  picturesque  eflects.  A  hand-car  was  sent  down  to  Savannah  for  anotber 
engine,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  entered  that  city.  I  breakfasted  at  tha  Pu- 
laski House,  a  large  building  fronting  upon  Johnson  Square,  amid  whose  noble  trees  itaadf 
a  monument  erected  by  the  cilizens  of  Savannah  to  the  memory  of  General  Greene  and  the 
Count  Pulaski.' 

Savannah  is  pleasant-  fore  noting  the  localitiea 

ly  situated  upon  a  sand-  of  interest  in  Savannah 

blufi',    some    forty    feet  and  suburbs,  let  us  open 

above     low- water-mark,  the  interesting  page*  of 

sloping  toward  swamps  its     history,     and     note 

and  savannahs,  at  a  low-  their  teaehinga  respect- 

er altitude  in  the  interi-  ing  Georgia  in  general, 

or.      It  is  upon  the  south  and  of  the  capital  in  par- 

side  of  the  river,  about  ticular,    whose     foonda- 

eighteen  miles  from  the  tions  were  laid  by  Gen- 

ocean.     The  city  is  kid  eral  Oglethorpe, 

out  in  rectangles,  and  has  We  have  already  eon- 

ten  public  squares.     The  sidered  the  events  which 

streets      are      generally  led    to    the    settlement 

broad  and  well  shaded,  of  the  Carolina!,  within 

some  of  them  with  four  whose      charter      limits 

rows  of  Prideof- India  Georgia   was    originally 

trees,  which,  in  summer,  included,    and    we    will 

add  greatly  to  the  beauty  here    refer    only    to  the 

of  tha  city  and  comfort  single  circumstance  coa- 

of  the  inhabitants.      Be-  nected  with  the  earlier 

efforta  at  settlement,  which  some  believe  to  be  well  authenticated,  namely,  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  when  on  his  way  to  the  Orinoco,  in  South  America,  entered  the  Savannah  Rirer, 
and  upon  the  blulT  where  the  city  now  stands  stood  and  talked  with  the  Indian  king.' 
There  are  reasonable  doubts  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

As  late  H8  1 730,  the  territory  lying  between  the  Savannah  and  Alatamaha  RiTera  was 
entirely  uninhabited  by  white  people.  On  the  south  the  Spaniards  held  possession,  and  OH 
the  west  the  French  had  Louisiana,  while  the  region  under  consideration,  partially  filled 
with  powerful  Indian  tribes,  was  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  To  prevent  France  and  Spain 
from  occupying  it  (for  the  latter  already  began  to  claim  territory  even  north  of  the  Savan- 
nah), and  as  a  protection  to  the  Carolina  planters  against  the  encroachments  of  their  hostile 
neighbors,  various  schemes  of  emigration  thither  were  proposed,  but  without  being  efiected. 
Finally,  in  1 729,  General  James  Oglethorpe,  a  valorous  soldier  and  humane  Christian,  then 
a  member  of  Parliament,  made  a  proposition  in  that  body  for  the  founding  of  a  colony  to 
be  composed  of  poor  persons  who  were  confined  for  debt  and  minor  oflenses  in  the  prisons 

'  In  March,  1S35,  at  a  meelini;  of  [he  cilizens  of  Sttvannah,  il  wu  determined  to  take  the  oocwbo  of  tba 
OXpeoMd  visit  of  General  La  Fayells  to  that  city  to  lay  the  carner-Btonea  of  two  monoments,  one  to  tb* 
memory  of  Greene,  in  Johnson  Square ;  tbo  other  in  memory  of  Pulaski,  in  Chippewa  Square.  Theae 
uorner-stones  nrere  accordingly  laid  by  La  Fayette  on  the  Iwenty-RrM  of  March,  1826.  Socne  donatim 
were  made;  ajid  in  November,  1826,  the  State  Legislature  aiilhorized  a  lottery,  for  the  porpoaa  of  rainng 
335,000  to  complete  the  monuments.  The  Tunds  were  accnmolated  very  slowly,  and  it  was  finally  re- 
oolved  to  erect  one  monument,  to  be  called  the  "Greene  and  Pulaski  MoDument."  The  ilmotiua  here 
delineated  is  or  Georgia  marhle  upon  a  granite  base,  and  wu  completed  in  1829.  The  lottery  is  itiil  in 
operation,  and  since  this  monument  was  completed  has  realiied  a  little  more  than  912,000. — fiamnoft'i 
Ctimi  and  SlaliUki  of  Savannah,  1848.  The  secood  monumcnl,  a  beautirul  work  of  art,  will  sooa  ha 
erected  in  Chippewa  Square.     Lannitz,  the  sculptor,  ol  New  York,  is  intnialed  with  its  conatnetian. 

•  Sec  M'Call's  UiUory  of  Giorgio,  iK)le,i.,  34. 
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of  Eogl&nd.'  He  instituted  bh  inquiry  into  their  condition,  which  leralted  in  the  convic 
tion  that  their  aituation  woold  be  more  tolerable  in  the  position  of  &  military  colony,  actinf 
*■  a  barrier  between  the  Caroliniani  and  their  troubleiome 
neighbors,  than  in  the  moral  contamination  and  physical 
miseries  of  prison  life.  The  claii  of  persons  whom  he  de- 
signed to  transplant  to  America  were  not  wicked  criminals, 
but  chiefly  insolvent  debtor*.  Oglethorpe  alio  proposed  to 
make  the  new  colony  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  Protest- 
ants of  Germany  and  other  Continental  states,  and  in  this 
religious  idea  he  included  the  pious  thought  of  spiritual 
benetit  to  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Earl  of  ShafUsbury  (the 
fourth  bearing  that  title)  and  other  influential  men  warm- 
ly espoused  the  scheme,  and  a  general  enthusiasm  upon  the 
subject  soon  pervaded  the  nation.  A  royal  charter  was 
obtained  in  1732  for  twenty-one  yean;'  large  aums  were 

subscribed  by  individuals  ;  and  in  the  conrse  of  two  years,  Gm..*i.  OBtrr»owr> 

Parliament  voted  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollan  in  support  of  the  scheme.* 

Oglethorpe  volunteered  to  act  as  governor  of  the  new  colony,  and  to  accompany  the  set- 
tlers to  their  destination.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1732,  he  embarked  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  emigrants,  and  in  filXy-seven  days  arrived  ofl'the  bar  of  Charleston.  He  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Carolinians,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  January  he  sailed  for  Port 
Royal.  While  the  colonists  were  landing,  Oglethorpe,  with  a  few  followers,  proceeded 
southward,  ascended  the  Savannah  River  to  the  high  bluO",  and  there  selected  a  spot  for  a 
city,  the  capital  of  the  future  stale.  With  the  Yamacraw  Indians,  half  a  mile  from  this 
blufi*,  dwelt  Tomo  Chichi,  the  grand  sachem  of  the  Indian  confederacy  of  that  region, 
Oglethorpe  and  the  chief  both  desired  friendly  relations ;  and  when  the  former  invited  the 
latter  to  his  tent,  Tomo  Chichi  came,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  small  buflalo  skin,  appropriately 
ornamented,  and  addressed  Oglethorpe  in  elot^uent  and  conciliatory  terms.*     Friendly  rela- 

'  In  1T2B,  Ogleiborpe's  attentioawu  drawn  to  the  oondilion  ofdebton  io  prwon  by  viiiting  a  gentleman 
cootined  m  the  Fliet  Jail,  who  wu  heavily  ironed  and  hanhly  tre&t«d.  He  obtained  a  parliamenlory  coin- 
miuion  lo  inquire  into  the  slate  of  debtor-priwiners  Ihroaghout  EngLaod,  of  which  he  was  made  chainnan. 
Thej  reported  in  1729,  and  sObru  at  reform  were  immediauly  made.  The  moil  popular  propoaitioa  was 
that  of  Oglelhorpe,  lo  me  the  priwKi  maleriala  for  fonndiiig  a  new  atate  in  America.. 

*  Tbii  charter  wss  oolike  a\\  that  bod  preceded  it.  Initead  ot  being  given  for  pnrpoMi  of  private  ad- 
vantage, Bfl  a  money  ipBcalation,  it  was  >o  arranged  that  tbe  idminiatratora  of  tbe  affkin  of  the  new  col- 
ooy  could  derive  no  profit  from  it  whatever  ;  they  acted  soUly  "  in  trust  for  (he  poor."  It  was  parely  a 
benevolent  achBme.  Tbey  were  to  manage  the  aflurs  of  the  colony  for  twenty-one  yeoia,  after  which  it 
was  to  revert  lo  the  crown.  In  honor  of  the  king,  who  gave  the  leheme  bii  hearty  approval,  the  tetricoiy 
iBcinded  within  the  charter  wa*  called  Georgia-  The  seal  of  the  new  province  bore  a  repreientalion  of  a 
group  of  silk-worms  at  vork,  with  the  motto  Ken  libi,  id  aliU — "  Not  for  themselves,  bat  for  others." 

*  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  was  bom  in  Surrey,  England,  oo  the  twenly-firat  of  December,  1698.  He 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  nnder  Prince  Eugene  as  his  aid-de-oamp.  He  was  for  many 
yean  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  while  in  that  poaitioQ  laccessfuUy  advocated  a  aobeme  for  coloniiiog 
Georgia.  He  founded  Savannah  in  1733.  In  proaeention  of  bis  benevolent  enterprise,  he  crossed  the 
ooean  several  times.  He  performed  a  good  deal  of  military  service  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1743,  and  was  married  in  1744.  In  1746,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  in  the 
Briti^  army,  and  in  1747  to  major  geneial.  He  was  employed,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  against 
the  Pretender,  during  1743.  When  General  Gage  went  lo  England  in  1775,  the  enpreme  command  of  the 
British  army  in  North  America  was  offered  to  Oglethorpe.  His  rnerciful  condilioni  did  not  please  minis- 
ten,  and  General  Howe  received  the  appointment.  He  died  at  Grantham  Hall,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
1785,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  and  was  buried  in  Grantham  Church,  Essex,  where  his  tomb  bears 
■  poetic  epitaph.  *  Graham,  iii.,  180-184. 

*  "  Here,"  said  the  chief,  "  is  a  little  present ;  I  give  yon  a  Buffalo's  skin,  adorned  on  the  inside  with  iba 
head  and  feathers  of  an  Eagle,  which  I  desire  yon  to  accept,  became  tbe  Eagle  is  an  emblem  of  speed,  and 
tbe  Buffalo  of  strength.  The  English  are  swift  as  ibe  bird,  and  strong  as  ibe  beast,  since,  like  the  former, 
they  fiew  over  vast  seas  to  the  nttennoat  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  like  tbe  latter,  tbey  are  ao  strong  that 
nothing  can  withstand  them.  The  feathers  of  an  Eagle  are  soft,  and  signify  love;  tbe  Buflolo's  skin  is 
warm,  and  signifies  proteetion ;  thsrefive,  I  hope  the  Engtidi  will  love  and  prateet  oar  little  bmiliee.'* 
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tions  were  est&blisheil,  and  on  the  tweirih  of  FebTuary^  the  little  band  of  Mttleri 
came  from  Port  Eoyal  and  landed  at  the  site  of  the  future  city  of  Savannah. 
For  almost  a  year  the  governor  lived  under  a  tent  stretched  upon  pine  bougha,  while  tb* 
streets  of  the  town  were  laid  out,  and  the  people  built  their  houses  of  timber,  each  twenty- 
four  by  sixteen  feet  in  size.  In  May  following,  a  treaty  with  the  Indian  chiefs  of  tho  coun- 
try was  held  ;  and  on  the  first  of  June,  it  was  signed,  by  which  the  English  obtained  sov- 
ereignly over  the  lands  of  the  Creek  nation,  as  far  south  as  the  St.  John's,  in  Floiida.  Such 
was  tho  beginning  of  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states  of  our  confederacy. 

Within  eight  years  after  the  founding  of  Savannah,  twenty-five  hundred  emigrants  had 
been  sent  out  to  Georgia,  at  an  expense  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.'  Among  thete 
jvere  one  hundred  and  fifty  Highlanders,  well  disciplined  in  military  tactics,  who  were  of 
essential  service  to  Oglethorpe.  Very  strict  moral  regulations  were  adopted  ;'  lots  of  land, 
twenty-five  acres  each,  were  granted  to  men  for  military  services,  and  every  care  was  exer- 
ciaed  to  make  the  settlers  comfortable.  Yet  discontent  soon  prevailed,  for  they  saw  tho 
Caroliniana  growing  rich  by  traffic  in  negroes  ;  they  also  saw  them  prosper  commercially 
by  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  They  complained  of  the  Wesleyans  as  too  rigid,  and  these 
pious  Methodists  left  the  colony  and  returned  home.  Still,  prosperity  did  not  smile  upon 
the  settlers,  and  a  failure  of  the  scheme  was  anticipated. 

Oglethorpe,  who  went  to  England  in  1734,  returned  in  1736,  with  three  hundred  em- 
igrants.    A  storm  was  gathering  upon  the  southern  frontier  of  his  domain.     The  Spaniards 
at  St.  Augustine  regarded  the  rising  state  with  jealousy,  and  as  a  war  between  Kngland 
and  Spain  was  anticipated,  vigilance  was  neceasaiy.     Oglethorpe  resolved  to  maintain  the 
claim  of  Great  Britain  south  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's,  and  the  Highlander,  settled 
at  Dwien,  volunteered  to  aid  him.      With  &  few  fol 
lowers,  he  hastened  in  a  scout-boat  to  St.  Simon's  Isl- 
and, where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  Frederica,  and 
upon  the  bluff  near  by  he  constructed  a  fort  of  ruAdy,' 
the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen  there.      He  also 
caused  forts  to  be  erected  at  Augusta,  Doriea,  on 
Cumberland  Island,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Mary's  and   St.  John's.     Perceiving  these  faoatile 
HniHa  or  oulethouii  Buucm  at  Kiedihica.*  preparations,  the  Spanish  authorities  at  St.  Aagw 
tine  sent  commissioners  to  confer  with  Oglethorpe. 
They  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  whole  of  Georgia,  and  even  of  the  region  north  of  the 
Savannah  to  St.  Helena  Sound,      This  demand  was  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  war  in  the 
event  of  non-compliance.     Thus  matters  stood  for  several  months. 

In  the  winter  of  173G-7,  Oglethorpe  again  went  to  England,  where  he  received  the  com- 
mission of  brigadier  general,  with  a  command  extending  over  South  Carolina  as  well  aa 

'  Among  those  who  went  to  Georgia  during  Ihii  period  were  Jotin  ttod  Charles  Wesley,  the  fonoders  oT 
the  Methodist  sect.  Also  in  1733,  quite  &  large  body  of  Moravians,  on  the  invitalioD  of  the  Society  lor  Ihc 
Propsgstioa  of  the  Gospel,  left  the  Old  Continent  for  the  New,  and  pitched  their  tents  near  Savannah,  allaT  ■ 
long  vojage.  They  soon  made  their  way  up  the  Savannah  to  a  beautifnl  stream,  where  they  settled  down 
pcrmanenllj,  and  called  the  creek  and  their  settlement,  Ebenezer,  a  name  vhiob  thej  still  b«ar. 

Whitiield  came  in  1740,  and  established  an  orphan-house  at  Savannah.  He  sustained  it  for  a  while,  1^ 
contributions  drawn  from  the  people  of  the  seTeral  provinces  by  his  eloquence ;  but  when  hs  wu  saleep  io 
the  soil  of  New  England,  il  failed.  All  Christians  were  admitted  to  equal  aitiiensbip,  exoept  Enman  Cath- 
olics ;  ihey  were  not  allowed  a  residence  there. 

'  The  importation  of  rum  was  prohibited,  and,  Io  prevent  a  contraband  trade  in  the  article,  oommeieial 
intercourse  with  the  West  Indies  was  forbidden.     The  importation  of  negroes  was  also  forbidden. 

'  Tabby  is  a  mixture  of  lime  with  oyster-shells  and  gravel,  which,  when  dry,  form  a  hard  rooky  man. 

•  This  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  W.  W.  Hazzatd,  Esq.,  in  IS51.  Mr.  Haixard  writes :  "  Thao  tiii>i 
s'anci  on  the  lel^  bank  or  blufT  of  (he  south  branch  of  the  Alatamaba  River,  on  the  west  aide  of  St.  Sinua's 
Ir-land,  where  the  steamers  pass  from  Savannah  to  Florida."  This  fort  wis  a  scene  of  honilities  darian 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  also  that  of  1812  ;  and  is  one  of  the  moat  iutereiting  military  ralioa  of  onr 
country.  Mr.  Hazznrd  states  that,  in  his  (ield  io  the  rear  of  it,  his  men  always  tarn  up  "  bonb-ahells  and 
hollow  shot  whenever  they  plow  there."    The  whole  remaiiu  are  upon  bis  plantatioa  U  Wast  VtiUL 
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Expedition  agaiott  St  Angattine.  Kstorn  of  Oglethorpe  to  England.  Georgia  a  Rojal  proTinee. 

Georgia.  There  he  remained  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  returned  to  his  colony  with  a 
regiment  of  six  hundred  men  to  act  against  the  Spaniards.  England  declared  war  against 
Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  1*239,  and  Oglethorpe  immediately  planned  an  expedition  against 
St.  Augustine.  The  St.  Mary's  was  then  considered  (as  it  remains)  the  boundary  between 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Over  that  line  Oglethorpe  marched  in  May,  1740,  with  four  hund- 
red of  his  regiment,  some  Carolinians,  and  a  large  body  of  friendly  Indians.  He  captured  a 
Spanish  fort  within  twenty-five  miles  of  St.  Augustine.  A  small  fortress,  within  two  miles 
of  that  place,  was  surrendered  on  his  approach,  but  a  summons  to  give  up  the  town  was  an- 
swered by  defiant  words.  The  invaders  maintained  a  siege  for  some  time,  when  the  arrival 
of  re-enforcements  for  the  garrison,  and  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  the  camp, 
obliged  them  to  withdraw  and  return  to  Savannah. i^  '  »7* 

In  1742,  the  Spaniards  invaded  Georgia.  A  fleet  of  thirty-six  sail,  with  more  than  three 
thousand  troops  from  Havana  and  St.  Augustine,  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Si-  f,  j„|  ^^ 
mons,^  and  a  little  above  the  town  of  the  same  name,  erected  a  battery  of  twenty  ^^^^ 
guns.  Oglethorpe,  with  eight  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  then  on  the  island. 
He  withdrew  to  his  fort  at  Frederica,  and  anxiously  awaited  re-enforcements  from  Carolina. 
He  skirmished  successfully  with  attacking  parties,  and  arranged  for  a  night  assault  upon 
the  enemy's  battery.  A  deserter  (a  French  soldier)  defeated  his  plan  ;  but  the  sagacity  of 
Oglethorpe  used  the  miscreant's  agency  to  his  subsequent  advantage,  by  bribing  a  Spanish 
prisoner  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  deserter,  containing  information  that  a  British  fleet  was 
about  to  attack  St.  Augustine.  Of  course  the  letter  was  handed  to  the  Spanish  commander, 
who  arrested  the  Frenchman  as  a  spy.  The  intelligence  contained  in  Oglethorpe's  letter 
alarmed  the  garrison,  and  the  Spaniards  determined  to  assail  the  English  immediately,  and 
then  return  to  St.  Augustine  as  speedily  as  possible.  On  their  march  to  the  attack  of 
Frederica,  they  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  Great  slaughter  ensued,  and  they  retreated  precip- 
itately. The  place  of  conflict  is  called  Bloody  Marsh  to  this  day.  On  their  retreat,  by 
water,  they  attacked  Fort  William,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cumberland  Island,  but 
were  repulsed  with  loss.  The  expedition  was  disastrous  to  the  Spaniards  in  every  particular, 
and  the  commander  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Havana,  and  dismissed  from  the  service 
in  disgrace. 

After  ten  years  of  service  in  and  for  the  colony  of  Georgia,  Oglethorpe  returned  to  En- 
gland, and  his  feet  never  again  pressed  the  soil  of  America.  His  rule  had  been  chiefly 
military.  A  civil  government  was  now  established,^  under  the  control  of  a  president 
and  council,  who  wore  instructed  to  administer  it  as  the  trustees  should  dictate.  Pros- 
perity did  not  yet  gladden  the  settlers,  and  the  colony  had  a  sickly  existence.  At  length 
the  moral  and  commercial  restrictions  began  to  be  evaded ;  slaves  were  brought  from  Car- 
olina, and  hired  first  for  a  few  years,  and  then  for  a  hundred  years,  or  during  life.  This 
was  equivalent  to  a  purchase,  and  was  so  considered  by  the  parties ;  for  a  sum,  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  slave,  was  paid  in  advance.  Finally,  slave  ships  came  directly  to  Savannah 
from  Africa ;  slave  labor  was  generally  introduced,  and  Georgia,  like  Carolina,  became  a 
planting  state.  In  1752,  the  trustees,  wearied  with  the  complaints  of  the  colonists,  resign- 
ed the  charter  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  from  that  period  until  the  war  of  the  Rev-« 
olution,  Georgia  was  a  royal  province.'  When  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  guarantied, 
as  far  as  possible,  general  peace  in  America,  the  province,  for  the  flrst  time,  began  to  flourish 
and  take  an  important  place  among  the  Anglo-American  colonies ;  and  in  the  hostilities 
against  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers,  its  people  performed  their  part  well  in  furnishing  pro- 
visions and  men  for  the  armies. 

The  inhabitants  of  Georgia  first  began  to  feel  the  hand  of  British  taxation,  when,  in 
1767,  Governor  Wright  communicated  his  instructions  from  the  king  to  require  implicit  obe- 

*  John  Reynolds  was  the  first  royal  governor.  He  was  appointed  in  1754,  and  was  saccaeded  in  1757 
by  Henry  Ellis.  Sir  James  Wright,  who  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  Georgia,  succeeded  Ellis  In  1760. 
and  held  the  office  until  1776. 
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(lience  to  the  Mutiny  Act.*     They  were  compelled  to  acquiesce,  but  it  was  with  reluctance. 
They  had  not  realized  the  practical  iniquity  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  when,  in  1768,  the  As- 
sembly at  Savannah  appointed  Dr.  Franklin  an  agent  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  col- 
ony in  Great  Britain,  they  had  no  formal  special  complaint  to  make,  nor  difficulties  with 
government  for  him  to  adjust.     They  generally  instructed  him  to  use  efforts  to  have  the 
acts  of  Parliament  repealed,  which  were  offensive  to  all  the  colonies.     To  a  circular  letter 
I  noQ^    from  the  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,^  proposing  a  union  of  the  colonies, 
an  answer  of  approval  was  returned.     In  1770,^  the  Legislature  spoke  out  holdly 
against  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  mother  country,  by  publishing  a  Declaration 
of  Rights,  similar  in  sentiment  to  that  of  the  **  Stamp  Act  Congress"  at  New  York.      Goy- 
ernor  Wright  was  displeased,  and  viewing  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles  "within 
his  province  with  concern,  he  went  to  England^  to  confer  with  ministers.      He  re- 
mained there  about  a  year  and  a  half.     During  his  absence,  James  Habersham,  pres- 
ident of  the  council,  exercised  executive  functions. 

The  Republicans  of  Georgia  had  become  numerous  in  1773,  and  committees  of  correspond- 
ence were  early  formed,  and  acted  efficiently.  A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  liberty  was  called 
in  Savannah  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  but  Sir  James  Wright,  supported  by  a  train  of 
civil  officers,  prevented  the  proposed  public  expression  of  opinion.  The  wealthy  feared  loss 
of  property  by  Revolutionary  movements,  while  the  timid  trembled  at  the  thought  of  resist- 
ance to  royal  government.  Selfishness  and  fear  kept  the  people  comparatively  quiet  for  a 
while.  In  the  mean  time,  a  powerful  Tory  party  was  organizing  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
Georgia,  and  emissaries  were  sent  by  the  governors  of  these  provinces  among  the  Indians  on 
the  frontiers,  to  prepare  them  to  lift  the  hatchet  and  go  out  upon  the  war-path  against  the 
white  people,  if  rebellion  should  ensue.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Georgia  when  called 
upon  to  appoint  representatives  in  the  Continental  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in 
1774.  Half  encircled  by  fierce  savages,  and  pressed  down  by  the  heel  of  strongly-supportp 
ed  royal  power  in  their  midst,  the  Republicans  needed  stout  hearts  and  unbending  resolu- 
tion. These  they  possessed  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  they  were  bold,  and  adopted 
measures  of  co-operation  with  the  other  colonies  in  resistance  to  tyranny. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,<l  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  requested  to  assemble  at  the 
"  liberty  pole  at  Tondee's  tavern,*  in  Savannah,  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-seventh 
instant,  in  order  that  public  matters  may  be  taken  under  consideration,  and  such  other  con^ 
stitutional  measures  pursued  as  may  then  appear  most  eligible."'  The  call  was  signed  by 
Noble  W.  Jones  (who  in  1780  was  a  prisoner  in  Charleston),  Archibald  Bullock,  John 
Houstoun,  and  George  Walton.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  at  the  watch-house  in  Sa- 
e  July  27      vannah,e  where  letters  from  Northern  committees  were  read,  and  a  committee  to 

1774.       draft  resolutions  was  appointed.*     These  proceedings  were  published,  and  the  gov- 
ernor, alarmed  at  the  progress  of  rebellion  around  him,  issued  a  countervailing  proc- 
lamation.^    He  called  upon  the  people  to  discountenance  these  seditious  men  and 
measures,  and  menaced  the  disobedient  with  the  penalties  of  stem  British  law. 

On  the  tenth  of  August  another  meeting  was  held,  when  it  was  resolved  to  concur  with 

.their  sister  colonies  in  acts  of  resistance  to  oppression.     Afler  strongly  condemning  the 

Boston  Port  Bill,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  suffering  peo- 


*  A  proviso  of  this  act,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  required  the  colonists  to  provide  various 
Mries  for  soldiers  that  might  be  quartered  among  them. 

'  The  first  liberty-pole  was  erected  in  Savannah,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1775,  in  front  of  Peter  Tondee^s 
tavern.     His  house  stood  upon  the  spot  now  (1849)  occupied  by  Smet's  new  stores.  '  M^Call,  u.,  16. 

*  John  Glenn  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  the 
rommittee  to  prepare  the  resolutions :  John  Glenn,  John  Smith,  Joseph  Clay,  John  Houstoun,  Noble  W.  Jones, 
Lyman  Hall,  William  Young,  Edward  Telfair,  Samuel  Farley,  George  Walton,  Joseph  Habersham,  Jonathan 
Bryan,  Jonathan  Cochran,  George  Mcintosh,  Sutton  Banks,  William  Gibbons,  Benjamin  Andrew,  John  Winn, 
John  Stirk,  Archibald  Bullock,  James  Scriven,  David  Zubley,  Henry  Davis  Bonrguin,  Elisha  Butler,  Williani 
Baker,  Parminus  Way,  John  Baker,  John  Mann,  John  Benefield,  John  Stacey,  and  John  Morel.  These 
were  the  leading  Sons  of  Liberty  at  Savannah  in  1774. 
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pie  of  that  city,  and  within  a  few  hours  aAer  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  five  hundred 
and  seventy-fiye  barrels  of  rice  were  contributed  and  shipped  foi  Massachusetts.  The  gov- 
ernor assembled  his  friends  at  the  court-house  a  few  days  afVerward,  and  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  Republicans  was  expressed  in  strong  terms.  Agents  were  sent 
throughout  the  province  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  people  to  a  printed  denunciation  of 
the  Whigs  ;  and.  by  means  of  menaces  and  promises,  an  apparent  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants declared  in  favor  of  royal  rule.'  So  powerfully  did  the  tide  of  opposition  against  the 
Whigs  flow  for  a  while,  that  they  did  not  appoint  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  convened  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  and  Georgia  was  not  represented  in  that  first 
Federal  Republican  council,'  yet  they  heartily  approved  of  the  measure,  and  by  words  and 
actions  nobly  responded  to  that  first  great  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Continenal  Congress  on 
the  eighth  of  October,  1774,*  which  approved  of  the  resistance  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Republicans  continued  to  assemble  during  the  winter  of  1774—5,  and  in  May  fol- 
lowing they  determined  to  anticipate  an  act  on  the  part  of  Grovemor  Wright  similar  to  that 
of  Gage  at  Boston.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  May,^  six  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Safety,*  and  others,  broke  open  the  magazine,*  took  out  the 
{>owder,  sent  a  portion  of  it  to  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  concealed  the  remainder  in 
their  garrets  and  cellars.  The  governor  ofi^red  a  reward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling  for  the  apprehension  of  the  oflenders,  but  the  secret  was  never  revealed  till  the  pa- 
triots used  the  powder  in  defense  of  their  liberties. 

On  the  first  of  June,  Governor  Wright  and  the  Loyalists  of  Savannah  prepared  to  cele- 
brate the  king's  birth-day.  On  the  night  of  the  second,  some  of  the  leading  Whigs  spiked 
the  cannon  on  the  battery,  and  hurled  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  bluff*.  Nineteen  days 
afterward,  a  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  committee  to  enforce  the  re- 
quirements of  the  American  Association,  ^ui  forth  by  the  Congress  of  1774.*  The  first 
victim  to  his  temerity  in  opposing  the  operations  of  the  committee  was  a  man  named  Hop- 
kins. He  ridiculed  the  Whigs,  and  they,  in  turn,  gave  him  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  and 
paraded  him  in  a  cart  through  the  town  for  four  or  five  hours.  About  thi?  time,  a  letter 
from  Governor  Wright  to  General  Gage  was  intercepted  by  the  vigilant  Whigs  of  Charles- 


^  The  only  newsjiaper  in  tbe  province  (the  Qtorgia  Gazette^  established  in  1762)  was  under  the  oontrol  of 
Governor  Wright,  and  through  it  he  disseminated  mach  sophistry,  and  sometimes  falsehoods  among  the  people. 

*  The  committees  of  St.  John^s  parish  convened  on  the  ninth  of  February,  1775,  and  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  committees  of  other  colonies,  asking  their  consent  to  the  reception  of  a  representative  in  Con- 
i^reffs  from  that  particular  parish.  Encouraged  by  the  answer  they  received,  they  met  again  on  the  twen- 
ty-first of  March,  and  appointed  Br.  Lyman  Hall  to  represent  them.  When  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  he 
took  with  him,  from  Sanbnry,  one  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  of  rice,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  a 
present  to  the  people  of  Boston. 

'  The  whole  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  on  that  day  is  as  follows : 

"  Saturday^  October  8,  1774. — The  Congress  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  letter  from  Boston,  and, 
upon  motion, 

Retolved,  That  this  Congress  approve  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by 
force,  in  such  case,  all  America  ought  to  support  them  in  their  opposition." 

The  proceedings  of  that  one  day  should  be  written  in  brass  and  marble ;  for  the  resolution  then  adopted 
was  the  first  Federal  gauntlet  of  defiance  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  British  monarch.  The  eighth  of  October, 
1774,  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  days  in  the  calen- 
dar of  Freedom. 

*  These  were  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Joseph  Habersham,  Edward  Telfair,  William  Gibbons,  Joseph 
Clay,  and  John  Milledge. 

*  The  magazine  was  at  the  easterp  extremity  of  the  town.  It  was  sunk  about  twelve  feet  under  the 
ground,  inclosed  with  brick,  and  secured  by  a  door  in  such  a  way  that  the  governor  did  not  consider  a  goarc^ 
necessary. 

*  This  committee  consisted  of  sixteen  leading  men  of  Savannah,  among  whom  was  Samuel  (afterward 
General)  £lbert,and  George  Walton,  one  of  tbe  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

MKllall  (ii.,  45)  says  that,  after  the  meeting  adjourned,  ^*a  number  of  gentlemen  dined  at  Tondee*i  taveni, 
where  the  Union  flag  was  hoisted  upon  the  liberty-pole,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  under  it." 
Tbe  Union  flag,  of  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes,  was  not  adopted  until  the  first  of  January,  1776,  when  it 
was  first  unfurled  in  the  American  earap,  near  Boston. 
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ton.     It  containeil  a.  request  foT  Gage  to  send  loine  British  troopi  to  BuppreM  the  rebeUioui 
spirit  of  the  GeoTgians.'     The  Kcpublicans  were  exceedingly  indignant ;  and  when,  a  day 
i)r  two  afterward,  it  wai  known  that  Captain  Maitland  had  arrived  at  Tybee  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah,  with  thirteen  thousand  pounds  of 
powder  and  other  aiticieK  for  the  British  and  Indians,  it  wu 
determined  to  seize  the  vcaael.     The  Georgia  Auembly  was 
then  in  session.*     The  leading  Whigi  approved  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  on  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  July,  thirty  volunteers, 
under  Commodore  Bowen  and  Colonel  Joseph  Habershun, 
embarked  in  two  boats,  took  possession  of  the  ship,  diacharged 
the  crew,  and  placed  the  powder  in  the  magazine  in  SiiTaD- 
nah,  except  iive  thousand  pounds,  which  they  sent  to  the  anny 
then  investing  Boston,  under  General  Washington.*     The  In- 
.ivuMH  UD   iciwTT  jj^^  hostilities,  which  occuned  at  this  time  on  the  weitem 

frontiers,  we  have  considered  in  preceding  chapters. 

The    spirit    of    resist-  and  persons  inimical  to  the 

ance  waxed  stronger  and  Republican  cause.    Onth« 

stronger    during    the    au-  night  of  the  eleventh  of 

tumn  of  1775.     In  Jan-  February, »    during       _ 

nary,  1776,  it  assumed  a  astorm,thegovern- 

form  of  strength  and  do-  or  escaped  from   k   b&ck 

termination   hitherto    un-  window  of  his  house,  with 

known  in  Georgia.      On  .fohn  Muloyne,  and  went 

the    eighteenth     of   that  down  the  river  live  miles, 

month,  Colonel  Joseph  Ha-  to  Bonaventure,  the  resi- 

bersham.'whowasamem-  dence  of  that  gentleman, 

ber  of  the  Assembly,  raised  There  h  boat    and   crew 

a  party  of  volunteers,  took  were  waiting  for  him,  and 

Governor  Wright  a  prison-  he  was  conveyed  to  Tybee 

cr,  and  pamlcd  him  to  his  Sound,  and  took  aheltet  on 

own  house,*  before  which  a  board  the  armed  ship  Scar- 

scntincl  was  placed,         ^/  ,//         •  ^  borough, 

and  forbid  all  inter-      Jyfy  y///7^£^P^^/7.^?^        ^^'^    "'*     ^*^ 
course  between  him //^-^    ^^-^ 'W^^*!*^^^^^^  ^^S^'^^ 

'  The  Secret  Commiitee  at  ChaTleMon,  who  intercepted  this  Islter,  placed  anoiher  in  iho  cover,  witb 
Governor  Wri^jht's  name  cimntvrl'citeil,  find  sent  it  on  to  (iage.  In  that  letter  they  said  (as  irGovenwr 
Wright  was  penning  ilj,  "  1  have  wrole  for  troops  to  awe  the  people,  but  now  there  is  no  occasioD  Cor  sead- 
ing  Ihcm,  for  the  people  are  again  come  to  eorae  order."     Gdkb  wu  ihos  mlaled. 

*  They  met  on  the  Taunh  of  July.  On  iha  fineenlh,  Ihcy  elected  Archibald  Bullock,  John  Honstonn,  Joba 
Jonchini  Zublej,  Noble  Wimberly  Junes,  and  Lyman  Hall,  to  represent  that  prarince  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  Tbese  were  the  first  delegates  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people,  for  Hall  repie- 
•eolcd  only  the  parish  of  St.  John's.  Fifly-lhreo  members  signed  their  credentials.  Zublcy  afierward  be- 
came a  Iraitar.  While  the  enhjecl  of  independence  was  being  debated  in  1TT6,  Samuel  Cbase,  of  Mary- 
land, accuBed  Zublcy  (irconimunicaling  with  Governor  Wright.  Zobley  denied  the  charge,  hut  while  Chau 
was  eollccling  pniof,  the  rccuMint  lied. 

'  One  orihe  men  engnirGd  in  this  adventure  was  Ebenezer  Smith  Plait.  He  was  afterward  made  a  priaon- 
er,  and  being  recognized  as  one  of  this  daring  paity,  was  sent  to  England,  where  he  lay  ia  Jail  many  montb*, 
under  a  charge  of  high  treason.      Ho  was  pventuatlj  ccn^idercd  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  exchanged. 

*  Joseph  Habersham  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Savannah,  wh<^  died  at  New  Brunswick,  in  Now  Jer- 
sey, in  Anguat,  17T5.  Joseph  Habersham  held  the  ranic  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Continental  aimy.  In 
1735,  he  was  a  menilwr  of  Congress  from  Savannah  ;  and  in  1795,  Washington  appointed  him  pcstmaitei 
general  of  the  United  Slates.  Ho  held  that  otlice  until  1800,  when  be  resigned.  He  was  made  president 
of  ihe  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  Savannah,  in  1803,  which  poulion  he  held  nntil  his  denlh,  in 
November,  1815,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-five  years.  The  name  of  his  brother  James,  late  President  of  the 
Council,  appears  upon  Iho  lirgl  hill  of  credit  issued  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia  in  177S. 

'  Governor  ^Vrighl's  house  was  on  the  lot  in  Hcalhcote  Ward,  where  the  Ttlfair  BouM  now  stands. 
The  Council  House  was  on  the  lot  where  Georse  Schlev.  Esq..  resided  in  1849. 
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in  Georgia,  and  the  Assembly  assumed  governmental  powers.  They  elected  new  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress  ;^*  passed  a  resolution  to  raise  a  battalion  of  Continental  •  1770. 
troops  ;b*  and  issued  bills  of  credit  in  the  form  of  certificates,  and  ordered  them  to  ^Feb.  4. 
be  received  at  par  in  payment  of  debts  and  for  merchandise. 

Governor  Wright  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assembly^  very  conciliatory  in  its  tone, 
but  receiving  no  answer,  he  resolved  to  allow  the  armed  vessels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  force  their  way  to  the  town,  and  procure  such  supplies  as  they  needed.     Eleven 
merchant  vessels,  laden  with  rice,  were  then  at  Savannah  ready  to  sail.     These  were  seized 
by  the  war  ships,  and  Majors  Maitland  and  Grant  landed,  with  a  considerable  force,  upon 
Hutchinson's  Island,  opposite  Savannah,  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  the  town.^    ^  1^^^,^  ^ 
The  patriots  were  on  the  alert,  and  sent  a  flag  to  Maitland,  warning  him  to  de-       ^^^• 
sist.     This  flag  was  detained,  and  another  was  fired  upon.     Further  parley  was  deemed 
unnecessary,  and  the  next  day  two  merchant  vessels,  lying  in  the  stream,  were  set  on  fire  by 
the  patriots.     Floating  down  to  the  one  containing  Maitland  and  Grant,  with  their  men, 
great  consternation  was  produced.     Some  of  the  soldiers  jumped  overboard  and  swam  ashore  ; 
some  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  many  lost  their  fire-arms ;  while  the  officers  escaped  in  boats 
to  Hutchinson's  Island.     At  this  critical  moment,  four  hundred  Carolinians,  under  Colonel 
Bull,  arrived,  and  aided  the  Georgians  in  repulsing  the  assailants.     Three  of  the  merchant 
vessels  were  burned,  six  were  dismantled,  and  two  escaped  to  sea. 

The  breach  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  was  now  too  wide  to  be  closed,  and  the  line 
was  very  distinctly  drawn  by  stringent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  former.'  These  tended 
to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  many  Tories,  possessed  of  no  property,  lefl  Georgia 
and  took  refuge  in  East  Florida,  where  Governor  Tonyn  was  actively  engaged  in  fitting  out 
privateers  to  prey  upon  the  infant  commerce  of  the  Southern  colonists,  and  to  ravage  their 
coasts.  The  Tories  there  organized  under  the  title  of  the  Florida  Rangers^  and  were  led 
by  Thomas  Brown,  the  Augusta  Loyalist,  who  afterward  commanded  the  garrison  at  that 
place.  A  fort  built  by  Governor  Wright's  brother,  on  the  St.  Mary's,  was  their  place  of 
rendezvous,  whence  they  went  out  and  levied  terrible  contributions,  in  the  way  of  plunder, 
upon  the  people  of  Southern  Georgia,  who  were  thinly  scattered  over  the  country. 

The  war  had  now  fairly  commenced,  and  the  flame  of  patriotism  which  burned  so  bright- 
ly at  the  North  was  not  less  intense  in  Georgia.  The.  Declaration  of  Independ-  ,  Aiigu«t  10, 
ence  was  received  in  Savannah*  with  great  joy.^  Pursuant  to  the  recommenda-  ^"^^ 
tion  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  people  turned  their  attention  to  the  organization  of  civil 
government,  upon  the  basis  of  independence,  and  in  strengthening  their  military  power.  To 
weaken  the  British  and  Tories  in  the  South,  an  expedition  against  St.  Augustine  (then  in 
possession  of  the  English)  was  planned,  and  General  Charles  Lee,  then  at  Charleston,  was 
invited  to  take  the  command  of  troops  that  might  be  sent.  Lee  perceived  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  measure,  and  acquiescing,  he  immediately  ordered  Brigadier  Rob- 
ert Howe  to  proceed  to  Savannah  with  troops.  Howe  had  marched  as  far  as  Sun-  f  XQcnit, 
bury,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Midway  River,^  when  sickness,  want  of  artillery   and       ^'^^' 

^  Archibald  Bullock,  John  Houstoaii,  Lyman  Hall,  Batten  Gwinnett,  and  George  Walton. 

*  Lachlin  Mcintosh  was  appointed  colonel ;  Samuel  Elbert,  lieutenant  colonel ;  and  Joseph  Habersham, 
major. 

*  When  the  British  first  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  assailants,  the  Committee  of  Safety  appraised  snch 
houses  in  Savannah  as  were  owned  by  Republicans,  with  the  determination  of  applying  the  torch  if  they 
could  not  repulse  the  enemy.  The  houses  of  the  Tories  were  not  noticed ;  and  therefore,  in  the  event  of 
a  general  conflai^ration,  their  property  would  not  be  accounted  for. 

*  Archibald  Bullock,  president  of  tM  council,  convened  that  body,  on  the  receipt  of  the  Declaration  (which 
came  by  express  in  thirty-five  days  from  Philadelphia),  when  they  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  read  in  front 
of  the  council-chamber.  There,  under  a  military  escort,  the  council  proceeded  to  the  liberty-pole,  where 
they  were  saluted  by  thirteen  cannon-peals  and  small  arms  from  the  first  Continental  battalion,  under  Col- 
onel Mcintosh.  Proceeding  to  the  battery,  another  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired.  The  people  then  par- 
took of  a  dinner  in  a  grove,  where  thirteen  toasts  were  given.  In  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  the  royal  government  was  hurUdy  with  the  oustomary  ceremonies.  In  the  evening,  the  town 
was  brilliantly  illuminated. — M'Call,  ii.,  90. 
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Other  necesBBrieg  for  the  campaigD,  cauied  Lee  to  abandon  the  enterpriM.  Th«  aflect  of 
this  movement  was  diaaBtrouB  to  the  Whiga.  The  Torici  gained  confidence ;  and  on  the 
seventh  ilay  of  Februa-  It  was  adopted  on  the 

ry,  1777,  ihey  attacked  6th  of  February  Tollow- 

Fort  M'IntoBh,'     The  ing,c  and  Button 

earriion  was  cominand-  Gwinnett,  one  of 

ed  by  Captain  Richard  the  lignen  of  the  Dee- 

Winn,  of  South  Caroh-  laration    of    Independ- 

na.     After  holding  out  ence,  was  chosen  prea- 

foT  two  days,  he  was  ident  of  the  council,  an 

obliged     to    surrender,  ofEce  eqaivalent  in  iti 

The   officers    and  pri-  functioni  to  that  of  gov- 

vatee    of   the   garrison  em  or.     In  conaeqnecce 

were  all  paroled  except  of  tnililary   rivalry,   a 

two  young  officers,  who    ,.  serious  difficulty  aroM 

were  taken  to  St.  Au-  ;  ,    between  Gwinnett  and 

giistine  and  kept  as  hos-  Colonel  H-Intosh,*  who 

tages.  bad  just   been   elected 

During  the  autumn  .,      brigadier  general  of  the 

of  1776,  a  conven-  Georgia  Continenl- 

tion  washeldinSa-       t^^^^Z^^      /„  y .  .    ^  ^  al  troops,      A  duel 

vannah  to  form  a  ^^^,^^4^ A^^-'tl^h^^ A.  *"""«'■  '"''«':  '^'J 
Btate   Constitution.   ''■*-*'    "^  '  ■"  were  wounded,  each 

with  a  bullet  in  the  thigh.  M'Tntosh  recovered  ;  Gwinnett  died.  M-Intosh  was  tried  fcr 
murder,  al  the  instance  of  Gwinnett's  friends,  and  was  acqaitted.  This  quarrel  produced 
a  serious  local  agitation,  which  atone  time  menaced  the  Republican  stability  of  Greorgia, 
and  the  true  friends  of  the  cau»e  were  alarmed.  To  allay  parly  feeling.  General  U'lntoab 
consented  to  accept  of  a  station  at  the  North  ;  and  Washington  appointed  him  oommand- 
er-in-chief  of  the  Western  Department,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Pittsburg,  where  we  have 
already  met  him.     (See  page  294.) 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1777,  Colonels  Elbert,  Scriven,  Baker,  and  others,  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  the  Tories  from  East  Florida,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred.  ThcM 
expeditions  were  fruitless  of  advantage  to  the  patriots,  and  much  suflering  ensued.  Freder 
ica  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  ;  some  Americans  and  negroes  were  captured,  and  conaider- 
able  property  was  carried  oC     Often,  during  the  autumn,  predatory  ezeursions  \rere  made 

'  This  n'os  a  small  stockade,  one  hundred  fcDt  sqnare,  with  a  hlock-hoaso  in  the  center,  and  a  baition  at 
each  corner.     It  was  situated  upon  the  northeast  side  of  Saltllla  Rirer,  in  Itie  present  Camden  coantj. 

■  Lachlin  M'Inlosh  was  born  near  Inverness,  in  Scotland,  in  1727.  Ha  was  the  son  at  John  M.,  who 
was  at  the  head  oF  the  Bnrlam  branch  of  ihe  clsn  M'lniosh.  He  came  to  Georgia  with  Genenl  Og-Ie. 
thnrpe  in  1736,  when  Lachlin  was  nine  jeara  of  age.  His  father  beinj^  mule  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  St. 
Au;Tusiine,  Lachlin  »-as  lell  to  the  care  of  his  mother  at  the  a{>a  of  thirteen  yean.  His  c^)portnnitiea  lor 
education  were  small,  yel  his  strong  mind  overcame  many  dinicnllies.  Arrived  at  matarity,  he  went  to 
Charleston,  where,  on  account  of  his  fine  personal  appearance  and  the  serricea  of  his  father,  ha  catnniaiNled 
Bitentioii.  Ho  and  Henry  Laurens  hecame  friends,  and  he  entered  that  gentleman's  cauD ling. room  Bi  clort. 
He  left  commercial  pursuits,  returned  to  his  friends  on  the  Alutamaha,  married,  and  engaged  in  Ihe  prfifmiiim 
tif  a  land  aurvcjor.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  miliUiry  tactics,  and  when  the  War  for  IndependeoM 
broke  nut,  he  was  found,  when  needed,  on  the  side  of  the  Repuhlicans.  He  was  first  appointed  colonel,  and 
in  1776  was  commissioned  a  brigadier.  He  was  persecuted  by  his  rival.  Button  Gwinnett,  antil  he  could 
no  longer  forbear  ;  and  finally,  pronouncing  that  (rentleman  a  scounikel,  a  duel  ensued,  and  Gwinnett  wn 
killed.  M'Inlosb  nflcrward  commanded  in  the  Western  Department,  and  led  an  eEpedition  agaical  tbe  In- 
dians. (See  page  S94),  He  returned  to  Georgia  in  1779,  and  was  at  the  siege  and  fall  of  Savannah.  Ba 
was  with  Lincoln  at  Charleston,  where  he  was  made  prisoner.  After  his  release,  he  went  with  his  family 
to  Virginia,  where  ha  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  When  he  returned  to  Georgia,  he  fbnod  hu 
properly  nearly  all  wasted ;  and  in  retirement  and  comparaliTe  poverty,  he  lived  in  Savannah  until  hii 
death,  which  oocurred  in  1S06,  at  theoge  of  seventy-nine.  Genersil  M'lntosb,  when  young,  was  oooaideiad 
the  handsomest  man  in  Georgia. 
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upon  the  MUthern  frontien  of  Georgia,  the  mkraaden  frequently  penetr&ting  aa  far  a*  iha 
Alatamaha  dad  even  beyond,  and  the  Httlement*  aufiep- 
ed  terribly. 

During  the  winter  ajid  ipring  of  1778,  the  opponent! 
of  the  new  goTcrament  became  form  id  able,  and  indica- 
tion! of  an  invasion  of  Georgia,  from  Florida  and  from 
the  Indian  territory  in  the  Wett,  waa  perceived.  Tories 
gathered  at  Ninety-Six,  and  oroaaed  the  Savannah,  while 
thoM  of  Florida,  joined  by  the  Indiana,  continued  (o  acat- 
tet  desolation  along  the  aouthem  frontier.  Robert  Howe,' 
of  North  Carolina,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
general,  was  in  the  chief  command  of  the  Southern  army, 
and  favored  the  yet  cheriahed  design  to  march  into  Flor- 
ida and  disperse  the  Loyaliata.  In  fact,  thia  meaaure 
had  become  a  chief  deaideratum,  for  the  gathering  atorm 
00  the  frontier  of  that  atate  waa  pregnant  with  evil 
omena  for  the  whole  South.     The  Loyalist*  were  gain-  ^^ 

ing  strength  on  the  St.  Mary's,  St.  John's,  and  at  Pen-      /yJ    y  ,  J  t 

sacola,  and  re-enforcements  of  British  troops  were  ex-  ///fj^f/^/^^  l^n^^^*'^ 

.AwttiTTB.  Pected  at  St.  Augustine.'     Howe  moved  his  ^   t^Ut^^f      ^ 

he&d-quarten  Irom  Charleston  to  Savannah.  "* 

His  regulars,  who  were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  and 
fifty  men.     These  were  joined  by  the  commands  of  Colonels  C.  C.  Pinekney,  Bull,  and 
/f  Williamson.     Governor  Houaloun,  of  Geor- 

Yy^^^^  ^^  ^  ~'~^  P*'  '*'**  ^"  requested  to  furnish  three  hand- 

J^L^77~0'C^^^^'t''^'^t--y  "^  '"^  ^^^  '"'''^*'  •'I'Mrfully  complied. 
•  '  ''^'  *^  »'  *^  •^  ^  W---   -pjjyg  prepared,  Howe  marched  toward  the 

Alatamaha,  when  he  w&i  infonned  that  a  body  of  British  regulars,  under  General  Augus- 
tine Frevost,  a  large  force  of  Loyalists,  under  Colonel  Brown,  and  numerous  Indian*,  were 
moving  toward  the  St.  Mary'*  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Georgia.     Already  Colonel  El- 
bert had  been  victorious  at  Frederica,*  and  Howe  felt  certain  of  success,  when,  on  the 
twentieth  of  May,t>  he  reached  the  Alatamaha,  and  learned  how  rumor*  of  hi>  expe- 

'  Robert  Howe  was  s  naliie  of  Bninsirick,  North  Caroline.  Hiitorj  bean  no  reconl  of  fail  private  life. 
He  nas  in  (he  Legiilsture  in  1773.  He  appear*  to  haTs  been  one  of  the  earlieit  and  moat  uncompro- 
miiing  of  the  paCrioli  of  the  Cape  Fear  regian,  for  we  find  him  bonored  with  an  exception,  togtlher  with 
Comeliui  Harnett,  when  rojral  clemency  wai  offered  to  the  rc&c£t  hy  Sir  Heiii7  Clinton  in  1776.  He 
waa  appointed  colonel  of  the  liral  North  Carolina  ngiment,  and  with  hti  command  went  eailj  into  the  £eld 
of  Revolutionary  Btrife.  In  December,  1776,  he  joined  Woodford  at  Norfolk  (see  page  330),  in  oppoeition 
(o  Lord  Dunmore  and  bia  motley  army.  For  bis  gallantry  daring  thia  campaign,  Congress,  on  the  tweelj- 
nlnlh  or  February,  1776,  appointed  him,  with  five  otbers,  brigadier  general  in  the  Continental  amy,  and 
ordered  him  to  Virginia.  In  the  apring  of  1776,  Britiih  ipite  toward  General  Howe  was  exhibited  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  wbo  sent  Camwallis,  with  nine  bnndred  men,  to  ravage  hia  plantalioa  near  old  Bmnawiok 
illlage.  He  was  placed  in  chief  command  of  the  Soulbem  troops  in  177S,  and  was  unsacceMfnl  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Florida;  and  in  the  defense  of  Savannah.  His  conduct  waa  oeninred,  hot  wilhoat  just  cause. 
Among  Dthein  whose  voice  was  raiwd  against  him,  waa  Christopher  Gadsden,  of  Charleston.  Howe  re- 
qnired  him  to  deny  or  retract.  Gadsden' wonld  do  neither,  and  a  doel  ensued.  Thej  met  at  Cannoosbtug, 
ud  all  the  damage  either  sostained  was  a  scratch  opoo  the  ear  of  Gadsden  by  Howe's  ball.* 

*  Colonel  Elbert,  wbo  was  stationed  at  Fort  Howe,  on  the  Alatamaha,  earlj  in  the  spring  of  1778,  want 
with  three  hundred  men  to  Darien,  where  he  embarked  on  board  three  galleys,  accompapied  by  a  detaeh- 
menC  of  artillery  on  a  Bat-boat,  and  proceeded  to  attack  a  hostile  party  at  Oglethorpe's  Fort.  He  waa  sue  - 
cessfnl.  A  bri|;antine  was  captured,  and  the  garrisoo,  alarmed,  fled  from  the  fort  to  their  boats,  and  Sk 
caped,  leaving  Elbert  complete  victor.  On  board  rJ  the  brigontine  were  three  hundred  nnifonn  suits,  be- 
longing to  Colooal  Pinokney'a  regiment,  whieh  had  been  captured  while  en  their  way,  in  the  sloop  HMler, 
from  Charleaton  to  Savannah. 
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dition  had  alarmed  the  Tories  of  East  Florida.  His  enterprise  was  exceedingly  popular, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  Southern  people,  who  were  favorable  to  Republicanism,  was 
with  him.  With  scanty  supplies,  he  pushed  forward  in  the  midst  of  many  difficulties,  to 
Fort  Tonyn,  on  the  St.  Mary's,»  which  the  enemy  abandoned  and  partly  demol- 
ished on  his  approach.  Here  he  ordered  a  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  troops, 
and  of  the  galleys,  under  Commodore  Bowen,  preparatory  to  making  an  assault  upon  St. 
Augustine. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Fort  Tonyn,  Howe  was  informed  that  twelve  hundred  men 
had  marched  from  St.  Augustine  for  the  St.  John's,  and  that  two  galleys,  laden  with  twenty- 
four  pounders,  had  been  sent  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  to  co-operate  with  the  land  force 
in  opposing  the  Americans.  He  was  also  informed  by  a  deserter  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy  was  about  fifteen  hundred  men  fit  for  duty.  Sudden,  united,  and  energetic  ac- 
tion was  now  necessary,  but  Howe  experienced  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  his  compatriots. 
The  governor  of  Georgia  was  at  the  head  of  his  own  militia,  and  refused  to  be  commanded 
by  Howe  ;  Colonel  Williamson  (the  imputed  traitor)  took  the  same  course  with  his  volun- 
teers ;  and  Commodore  Bowen  would  not  be  governed  by  any  land  officer.  The  necessary 
consequence  was  tardy,  divided,  and  inefficient  operations. 

Sickness  soon  prostrated  almost  one  half  of  the  troops,  for,  unprovided  with  sufficient 
tents,  they  slept  exposed  to  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  night  air  among  the  swamps ;  and 
Howe  clearly  perceived  that  in  future  movements  failure  must  result,  unless  the  forces  could 
be  united  under  one  commander.  He  called  a  council  of  war,  and  ascertained  that  Hous- 
toun  would  not  be  governed  by  another,  and  that  the  army  was  rapidly  melting  away.  A 
retreat  was  unanimously  agreed  upon.  Pinckney  and  the  remains  of  his  command  returned 
by  water  to  Charleston,  while  Howe,  with  the  remnants  of  his  force,  reduced  by  sickness  and 
death  from  eleven  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  returned  to  Savannah  by  land.  Thus 
ended  an  expedition  upon  which  the  South  had  placed  great  reliance.  Howe  was  much 
censured,  but  the  blame  should  properly  rest  upon  those  who,  by  proud  assumption  of  sepa- 
rate commands,  retarded  his  movements  and  weakened  his  power.  No  expedition  was  ever 
successful  with  several  commanders. 

The  British,  emboldened  by  this  second  failure  of  the  Americans  to  invade  Florida,  and 
counting  largely  upon  the  depressing  influence  it  would  have  upon  the  patriots,  hastened 
to  invade  Georgia  in  turn.  Savannah  was  the  chief  point  of  attack.  It  was  arranged 
that  a  naval  force,  with  land  troops  from  the  North,  should  enter  the  river  and  invest  the 
city ;  while  General  Frevost,  who  commanded  in  East  Florida,  should  march  toward  the 
same  point  from  St.  Augustine,  with  his  whole  motley  band  of  regulars,  Tories,  and  Indians, 
to  awe  the  people  in  that  direction,  and  by  preliminary  expeditions  weaken  the  Ameri- 
cans.* Hitherto  the  British  arms  had  been  chiefly  directed  against  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle States,  but  with  little  eflect.  The  patriots  had  steadily  maintained  their  ground,  and 
the  area  actually  out  of  possession  of  the  Americans  was  very  small.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  master  of  New  York  city,  but  almost  every  where  else  the  Americans  held  possession. 
To  the  South  he  looked  for  easier  and  more  extensive  conquests ;  and  against  Savannah, 
the  apparently  weakest  point,  he  directed  his  first  operations.     Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell, 

^  Soon  after  the  return  of  Howe,  some  regulars  and  Loyalists  had  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  Georgia, 
and  menaced  the  fort  at  Sunbury,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Midway  River.  The  little  garrison  was  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  John  M'lntosh  (a  brother  of  General  M'Intosh).  The  enemy  approached  in  two 
divisions,  one  with  artillery,  in  boats,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Fuser ;  the  other  by  land,  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Mark  Prevost,  consisting  of  six  hundred  regulars.  Fuser  approached  the  fort  and  demanded  its  sur- 
render. M'Intosh  replied,  ^*  Come  and  take  it  J"  The  promptness  and  brevity  of  the  reply  indicated  se- 
o^rity,  and  Fuser  withdrew,  although  he  could  easily  have  captured  the  fort.  In  the  mean  while.  General 
Scriven,  with  others,  were  skirmishing  with  Colonel  Prevost,  who  had  been  joined  by  a  band  of  Tories,  under 
M^Girth,  in  one  of  which  the  latter  was  mortally  wounded.  The  invaders  pressed  forward  until  within 
three  miles  of  Ogeechee  Ferry,  where  they  were  confronted  by  Colonel  Elbert  and  two  hundred  Continent- 
als, at  a  breast-work  thrown  up  by  a  planter  named  Savage.  Unable  to  proceed  further,  they  retraced 
their  steps  toward  the  Alatamaha,  plundering  and  burning  houses,  and  laying  the  whole  country  waste 
Midway  church  was  destroyed,  rice  barns  were  burned,  and  the  people  were  made  houseless. 
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an  efficient  and  reliable  officer,  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty-ieventh  of  Novem- 
ber,^ with  more  than  two  thousand  land  troops,*  covered  by  a  small  squadron,  under 
Commodore  Parker.     The  fleet  arrived  at  Tybee  Island  (see  map,  page  520),  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  on  the  twenty-third  of  December.     Six  days  aflerward,  the 
vessels  and  transports  had  crossed  the  bar,  and  the  troops  were  landed  at  daybreak^, 
without  much  opposition,  three  miles  below  the  town,  above  Five-fathom  Hole,  oppo- 
site Brewton's  Hill.' 

General  Howe,  whose  army  was  now  augmented  to  a  little  less  than  seven  hundred  men, 
was  at  Sunbury  when  intelligence  was  received  at  Savannah  of  the  approach  of  the  British 
tieet.  Governor  Houstoun  immediately  sent  an  express  to  Howe  with  the  information.  At 
the  same  time,  another  messenger  arrived  at  Sunbury  from  the  South,  informing  Howe  that 
General  Prevost,  with  all  his  force,  was  on  his  way  from  St.  Augustine  to  invade  Georgia. 
All  was  alarm  and  confusion  when  the  latter  intelligence  reached  Savannah.  The  govern- 
or sent  the  public  records  to  Purysburg  for  safety,  from  whence  they  were  aflerward  carried 
to  Charleston.  The  small  battery  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city  was  strengthened, 
and  the  people  aided  the  soldiers  in  casting  up  intrenchments.' 

Howe  hastened  to  his  camp  at  Savannah  to  prepare  for  the  invasion.  His  little  army  was 
encamped  southeast  of  the  town,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  present  remains  of  the 
French  works.  There  he  anxiously  awaited  promised  re-enforcements  from  South  Carolina, 
under  General  Lincoln.  The  militia  from  the  surrounding  country  came  in  very  slowly, 
day  after  day  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  which  ensued,  his  whole  force  was  about 
nine  hundred  men.  Believing  the  British  army  to  be  really  weaker  than  it  appeared,  he 
resolved  to  defend  the  town  ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  fleet  ap- 
peared at  Five-fathom  Hole,  where  Fort  Jackson  now  is,  he  prepared  for  battle.  On  that 
morning,  Colonel  Elbert,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  enemy  from  the  advanta- 
geous position  of  Brewton's  Hill,  oflered  to  defend  it  with  his  regiment ;  but  Howe,  believing 
they  would  march  immediately  toward  the  town,  rejected  the  proposition.  He  placed  his 
center  at  the  head  of  the  causeway  ;  his  left,  under  Colonel  Elbert,  fronted  the  rice-fields, 
and  was  flanked  by  the  river ;  and  his  right,  commanded  by  Colonel  Isaac  Huger,  covered 
the  morass  in  front,  and  was  flanked  by  the  wooded  swamp  and  one  hundred  Georgia  mili- 
tia, under  Colonel  George  Walton.  Having  made  this  disposition,  he  detached  Captain  J. 
C.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  to  occupy  and  defend  Brewton's  Ilill.  His  little  force  proved 
inadequate ;  and  soon  after  landing,  the  British  took  possession  of  that  eminence.  Howe 
now  perceived  the  superiority  of  the  British  force,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  called 
a  council  of  war  to  consider  the  expediency  of  abandoning  the  town.  It  was  then  too  late 
to  deliberate,  for  the  enemy  were  forming  for  attack.  It  was  resolved  first  to  fight,  and  then 
to  retreat,  if  necessary. 

After  Campbell  had  formed  his  army  on  Brewton's  Hill,  he  moved  forward,  and  took  a 
position  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  American  front,  where  he  maneuvered  in  a  man- 

*  These  troops  consisted  of  the  71st  regiment  of  foot,  two  battalions  of  Hessians,  four  of  provincials,  and 
a  detachment  of  the  royal  artillery. 

*  From  the  landing-place  (which  was  the  nearest  the  ships  coald  approach)  a  narrow  canseway,  with  a 
ditch  on  each  side,  led  through  a  rice  swamp  six  hundred  yards,  to  firm  ground.  The  7 1st  regiment  of 
royal  Scots  led  the  van  across  the  causeway,  and  was  attacked  by  some  Americans.  Captain  Cameron  and 
two  of  his  company  were  killed,  and  five  were  wounded.  The  Highlanders  were  made  furious,  and,  rush- 
ing forward,  drove  the  Americans  into  the  woods. 

'  More  clearly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  attack,  defense,  and  result,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
position  of  the  town  at  that  time.  It  is  situated  upon  a  high  bluff  of  forty  feet  altitude,  and  then,  as  now, 
was  approachable  by  land  on  three  sides.  From  the  hi|;h  ground  of  Brewton^s  Hill  and  Thunderbolt  on 
the  east,  a  road  crossed  a  morass  upon  a  causeway,  having  rice-fields  on  the  north  side  to  the  river,  and  a 
wooded  swamp,  several  miles  in  extent,  on  the  south  of  it.  It  was  approached  from  the  south  by  the  roads 
from  White  Bluff,  on  Vernon  River,  and  from  the  Ogeechee  Ferry,  which  unite  near  the  town ;  and  from 
the  westward  by  a  road  and  causeway  over  the  deep  swamps  of  Musgrove's  Creek,  where,  also,  rice-fields 
extend  from  the  canseway  to  the  river  on  the  north.  From  the  western  direction,  the  Central  Rail-way 
enters  Savannah.    From  the  eastern  to  the  western  causeway  was  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
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ner  to  excite  the  belief  that  he  intended  to  attack  the  center  and  left.  This  was  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  movement  was  only  a  diversion  in  favor  of  a  body  of  infant- 
ry and  New  York  volunteers,  commanded  by  Sir  James  Baird,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  old  negro  named  Quamino  Dolly,  withdrew  unperceived,  and  by  a  by-path  through  the 
swamp  at  the  South,  were  gaining  the  American  rear.  To  this  by-path  Walton  had  called 
Howe's  attention  in  the  morning,  but  knowing  its  obscurity,  the  general  did  not  think  it 
worthy  of  regard.  Sir  James  and  his  party  reached  the  White  Bluff  road  unperceived, 
and  pressing  forward,  attacked  Walton's  Georgia  brigade  on  flank  and  rear.  Walton  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  such  was  the  fate  of  a  large  portion  of  his  command.  At 
the  same  moment  Campbell  moved  forward  and  attacked  the  Americans  in  front.  The 
patriot  line  was  soon  broken,  and,  perceiving  the  growing  panic  and  confusion,  Howe  or- 
dered a  retreat  over  the  causeway  across  Musgrove's  Swamp,  west  of  the  town.  To  that 
point  Colonel  Roberts,  in  obedience  to  early  orders,  if  the  contingency  should  occur,  hastened 
with  the  artillery,  to  cover  the  retreat.  Already  the  enemy  was  there  in  force  to  dispute 
the  passage.  By  great  exertions,  the  American  center  gained  the  causeway  and  escaped 
without  loss.  The  right  flank  also  retreated  across,  but  suffered  from  an  oblique  enfilading 
fire ;  while  to  Colonel  Elbert,  with  the  left,  the  passage  was  closed  after  a  severe  conflict. 
He  and  his  troops  attempted  to  escape  by  the  rice-flelds,  but  it  being  high  water  in  the 
creek,  none  but  those  who  could  swim  succeeded,  and  these  lost  their  guns  and  accoutre- 
ments. Many  were  drowned,  and  the  remainder  were  taken  prisoners.  While  the  British 
were  pursuing  the  Americans  through  the  town  toward  Musgrove's  Creek,  many  citizens, 
some  of  whom  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  were  bayoneted  in  the  streets  ;  but  when  the  action 
was  over,  life  and  property  were  spared.  Campbell's  humanity  and  generosity  as  a  man 
were  equal  to  his  skill  and  bravery  as  a  soldier,  and  the  active  terrors  of  war  in  the  city 
ceased  with  the  battle.*  Yet  deep  sadness  brooded  over  Savannah  that  night,  for  many 
bereaved  ones  wept  in  bitter  anguish  over  relatives  slain  or  mortally  wounded.*  Those 
few  who  escaped  across  Musgrove's  Swamp,  retreated  up  the  Savannah  and  joined  Howe, 
who,  with  the  center,  fled  as  far  as  Cherokee  Hill,  eight  miles  distant,  and  halted.  The 
whole  fugitive  force  then  pushed  up  the  Savannah  to  Zubley's  Ferry,  where  they  crossed 
into  South  Carolina.     Howe  saved  three  fleld-pieces  in  his  flight.' 

When  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  had  secured  his  prize  by  garrisoning  the  fort  at  Sa- 
vannah, and  by  other  measures  for  defense,  he  prepared  to  march  against  Sunbury,  the  only 
post  of  any  consequence  now  left  to  the  Americans,  near  the  Georgia  sea-board.  .  He  issued 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  detachments  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state  to  treat  the  people 
leniently,  and  by  proclamation  he  invited  them  to  join  the  British  standard.  These  meas- 
ures had  their  desired  effect,  and  timid  hundreds,  seeing  the  state  under  the  heel  of  British 
power,  proclaimed  their  loyalty,  and  rallied  beneath  the  banner  of  St.  George. 

While  arranging  for  his  departure  southward,  Campbell  received  intelligence  that  the 
garrison  at  Sunbury  had  surrendered  to  General  Prevost.     That  officer  had  left  St.  Augns- 

*  Like  credit  can  not  be  given  to  Commodore  Parker.  For  want  of  other  quarters  the  prisoners  were 
placed  on  board  of  ships,  where  disease  made  dreadful  havoc  daily  during  the  succeeding  summer.  Par- 
ker not  only  neglected  the  comforts  of  the  prisoners,  but  was  brutal  in  his  manner.  Among  those  con- 
fined in  these  horrid  prison  ships,  was  the  venerable  Jonathan  Bryan,  aged  and  infirm.  When  his  daughter 
pleaded  with  Hyde  Parker  for  an  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  her  parent,  he  treated  her  with  vulgar  rude- 
ness and  contempt.  The  bodies  of  those  who  died  were  deposited  in  the  marsh  mud,  where  they  were 
sometimes  exposed  and  eaten  by  buzzards  and  crows. — See  M^CalPs  History  of  Georgia,  ii.,  176. 

'  About  one  hundred  Americans  were  either  killed  in  the  action  or  drowned  in  the  swamp,  and  thirty- 
eight  officers  and  four  hundred  and  fifteen  privates  were  taken  prisoners.  The  fort,  which  only  command- 
ed the  water,  and  was  of  no  service  on  this  occasion,  with  forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-three  mor- 
tars and  howitzers,  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  small  arms,  ninety-four  barrels  of  gunpowder,  fifteen  hund- 
red and  forty-five  cannon  shot,  one  hundred  and  four  case  ditto,  two  hundred  shells,  nine  tons  of  lead,  mil- 
itary stores,  shipping  in  the  river,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The 
British  lost  only  seven  killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  The  private  soldiers  who  refused  to  enlist  in  tbi; 
British  ariny  were  confined  in  prison  ships  ;  the  Continental  officers  were  paroled  to  Sunbury. 

'  Ramsay,  ii.,  4  :  Gordon,  ii.,  403  ;  Marshall,  i.,  293 ;  M^Call,  ii.,  168  ;  Stedman,  ii.,  66. 
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tine  with  about  two  thouHnd  men  (including  Indiana)  and  Kveral  pieces  of  artillery,  on  the 
day  when  Campbell  reached  Tybee  Island.     One  division  took  a  land  route,  the  other  pro- 
ceeded in  armed  boat*.     They  reached  the  vicipity  of  Sunbury  on  the  sixth  of  January,  and 
proceeded  to  attack  the  fort.     The  garriaon  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  Continental 
troops  and  militia,  under  Major  Lane,  who,  when  Prevost  demanded  an  unconditional  sur- 
render on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  promptly  refused  compliance.     Frevost  then  placed  his 
cannon  in  battery  and  opened  upon  the  fort.     Lane  soon  perceived  the  folly  of  resistance, 
and  afler  considerable  parleying  he  surrendered.     The  spoils  of  victory  were  twenty-four 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions ;  and  the  men  of  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.     The  Americans  lost  one  cap- 
tain and  three  privates  killed,  and  seven  wound- 
ed.    The  British  lo&s  was  one  private  killed  and 
three  wounded.      Two  American  galleys  in  the 
river  were  taken  by  their  crews  to  Assabaw  I«l- 
and,  stranded,  and  burned.     The  crews  escaped 
in  a  sloop,  but,  while  on  their  way  to  Charleston, 
were  captured  and  carried  prisoners  to  Savannah. 
The  fall  of  Sunbury  was  the  death-blow  to 
Republican  power  in  East  Georgia,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  state  now  appeared  an  easy 
thing.     The  march  of  Campbell  to  Augusta,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prevost,  who  proceeded  from 
Sunbury  to  Savannah  ;  the  establishment  of  mil- 
itary posts  in  the  interior ;  Campbell's  sudden 
retreat  from  Augusta,  and  the  subsequent  battle 
at  Brier  Creek,  we  have   already  considered. 
Previous  to  these  events,  and  soon  af^er  the  fail- 
ure of  Howe's  summer  campaign  against  East 
Florida,  General  Lincoln'  had  been  appointed 
and  Howe  was  ordered  to  the  North,   , 
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'  Benjamin  Lincala  was  bom  on  (he  third  of  February,  1733.  He  was  trained  to  tbe  business  of  a  fanner, 
and  had  few  educslioeal  advantages.  He  continued  in  his  vacation  in  his  native  town  (Hingham,  Mss- 
■achusetls)  until  pest  Sorly  years  of  nge,  when  he  engaged  in  civil  and  military  duties.  He  aas  a  loeal 
roaj^islrale,  representalive  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  held  the  sppoinlment  of  colonel  of  mililia,  when, 
in  1774,  he  was  appointed  a  major  general  of  militia.  He  was  very  active  until  the  close  of  1776,  in  train- 
ing the  militia  far  the  Conlioenlal  service,  and  in  Fehruary,  1777,  be  joined  Washington,  at  Morrislovn, 
with  a  re-en forcemenl.  On  the  nineteenth  of  (bat  month,  Congress  appointed  Lincoln,  with  Lord  Stirling, 
St.  Clair,  Mifflin,  and  Stephen,  major  general  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  active  during  the  sumnier 
and  autumn  of  that  year  in  opposition  to  Burgoyne,  while  on  bis  march  toward  Saratoga.  He  was  severe- 
ly wounded  on  the  seventh  of  October,  at  Saratoga,  which  kept  bim  from  active  service  until  August,  1778, 
when  he  joined  Washington.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chiercommand  in  the  Southern  department,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  arrived  at  Charleston  in  December.  By  judicious  management  be  kept  Prevost  and  his  troops 
below  tbe  Savannah  most  of  the  lime,  until  October  the  fcllowing  year,  when,  with  D'Eataing,  ho  laid  aiege 
to  Savajinib  Tbe  effort  was  unsucceBBful.  In  May  following,  he.  with  the  largest  portion  of  tbe  South- 
ern army,  was  made  prisoner  at  Cbarleston  by  the  Bntiih,  under  Sir  Heniy  Clinton.  Ho  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Hingham  on  parole.  In  November  he  was  exchanged,  and  the  following  spring  he  joined 
Washington  on  the  Hailson,  He  was  at  tbe  surrender  of  Comwallis,  and  was  deputed  to  receive  that  com- 
mander's sword.  He  was  elected  Secretary  of  War  a  few  days  after  this  event,  which  office  he  held  for 
three  years,  and  then  retired  to  his  farm.  In  1786-7  ho  commanded  the  mililia  in  Ibe  suppression  of 
Shays's  insorrection.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachosetls  in  1787.  He  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  in  1789,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty  yeara,  when  he  was  succeeded  hj 
General  Dearborn.  He  died  in  Hingham,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  1810,  at  the  age  of  levenly-seren  year*. 
He  lived  with  bis  wife  Hfly-Gve  years.  General  Lincoln  was  temperate  and  religious.  No  ptd*aiie  word 
was  ever  heard  uttered  by  his  lips.     A  great  part  of  his  life  be  was  a  deacon  in  the  Church, 

■  The  signature  of  Howe  on  psge  SS3  is  from  a  letter  written  by  him  nnder  date  of  "  Verplanck's  Point, 
lulf,  1779." 
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Several  minor  expeditions  were  planned  and  executed  both  by  Prevost  and  Lincoln,  but 
they  had  little  effect.  The  latter  arrived  at  Purysburg,  upon  the  Savannah,  on  the  third  of 
January,  1779,  and  established  his  head-quarters  there.  His  force  consisted  of  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  elective  men,  and  it  continually  augmented  by  recruits  from  the  militia.  The 
marches  and  counter  marches  of  these  generals  in  attempts  to  foil  each  other  will  be  noticed 
while  considering  the  attack  upon  Charleston  in  May  following,  and  its  immediate  anteced- 
ent events.* 

On  the  twentieth  of  July,*^  Sir  James  Wright  returned  from  England  and  resumed 
the  government  of  Georgia.  It  had  been  under  military  rule  since  the  fall  of  Sa- 
vannah. Governor  Wright  did  not  long  remain  in  quiet,  for  the  strong  arm  of  our  French 
ally  held  the  falchion  over  the  head  of  British  power  in  the  South.  Early  in  September, 
the  Count  D'Estaing,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates,  having  on  board  six 
thousand  soldiers,  suddenly  appeared  off  the  Southern  coasts.  He  had  battled  successfully 
with  Admiral  Byron  in  the  West  Indies,  and  now  he  came  to  assist  in  driving  the  British 
b  Sept  3  ^^^  of  the  Southern  States.  So  sudden  was  his  appearance  ofTTyb^e  Island^  that 
1779.  four  British  vessels  fell  into  his  hands  without  a  contest.  A  plan  was  soon  arranged 
between  Lincoln  and  D*Estaing  to  besiege  Savannah.  The  latter  urged  the  necessity  of 
early  departure  from  our  coast  as  a  reason  for  prompt  action,  and  he  entreated  Lincoln  to 
press  forward  with  his  army  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

From  the  moment  when  the  French  fleet  appeared  off  Tybee,  Prevost  felt  uneasy.  He 
recalled  his  detachments  from  the  advanced  posts,  and  directed  Colonel  Maitland,  who,  with 
eight  hundred  men,  was  stationed  at  Beaufort,  to  be  in  readiness  to  leave  that  post.  He 
began  in  earnest  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  city  ;  and  Colonel  Moncrief,  the  tal- 
ented chief  of  the  engineers,  pressed  into  his  service  every  hand  not  otherwise  employed,  in- 
cluding three  hundred  negroes  collected  from  the  neighboring  plantations.  Thirteen  re- 
doubts and  fifteen  batteries,  with  lines  of  communication,  were  speedily  completed,  with 
strong  abatis  in  front.  Upon  these  batteries  seventy-six  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed,  of 
six,  nine,  and  eighteen  pounds  caliber.  These  were  manned  by  seamen  from  the  vessels  of 
war  in  the  harbor.  Several  field-pieces  were  placed  in  reserve,  to  be  used  at  any  required 
point  at  a  mementos  warning,  and  intrenchments  were  opened  to  cover  the  reserved  troops 
and  artillery. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  September  the  French  fleet  disappeared,  and  Prevost  re- 
joiced in  the  belief  that  Savannah  was  not  its  destination.  Still,  he  continued  his  prepa- 
rations for  attack.  The  works  on  Tybee  Island  were  strengthened,  and  the  garrison  there 
was  increased  by  one  hundred  infantry  under  Captain  Moncrief.  On  the  sixth  the  fleet  re- 
appeared with  increased  force ;  and  on  the  ninth  it  anchored  off  Tybee  Island,  and  landed 
some  troops  on  the  south  side  of  it.  Moncrief,  perceiving  resistance  to  be  useless,  spiked  the 
guns,  embarked  the  troops,  and  fled  to  Savannah.  The  English  shipping  near  Tybee  sailed 
up  to  Five  Fathom  Hole,  and  the  whole  British  land  force  in  Georgia  was  now  concentrated 
at  Savannah.  The  next  day  all  the  cannons  of  the  armed  vessels,  except  a  few  which 
were  left  to  defend  the  channel^  were  brought  on  shore  and  placed  in  battery.  Every  thing 
was  now  ready  for  an  attack. 

Lincoln  marched  from  Charleston  to  Zubley's  Ferry,  where  he  concentrated  his  troops  on 
the  twelfth  of  September.     Count  Pulaski,  with  his  legion,  and  General  M'Intosh,  with  his 

^  On  one  occasion  two  American  galleys  went  down  the  Savannah  and  captured  and  destroyed  two  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  English.     Prevost  on  another  occasion,  sent  a  party  to  surprise  Beaufort,  and  capture 
stores  there  *,  and  on  the  fourth  of  June,  Colonel  Cruger  (who  afterward  commanded  at  Ninety-Six),  with 
a  party  of  Loyalists,  while  celebrating  the  king's  birth-day  at  a  plantation  at  Belfast,  on  the  Midway,  was 
captured  by  Captain  Spencer.     Cruger  was  afterward  exchanged  for  Colonel  John  Mcintosh.     On  the 
south  side  of  the  Ogeecheo,  at  a  place  called  Hickory  Hill,  a  party,  under  Colonel  Twiggs,  had  a  skirmisb' 
with  some  British  soldiers,  who  attacked  them.     The  enemy  lost  seven  killed,  ten  wounded,  and  the  re 
mainder  were  taken  prisoners.     The  Americans  had  two  wounded.     Major  Baker,  with  thirty  men,  at 
taoked  and  defeated  a  party  of  British  soldiers  near  Sanbaiy,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  the  same  daj 
when  Twiggs  had  his  engagement  near  the  O^eechee.     These  were  Georgia  Loyalists. 
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command,  were  diapatched  toward  Savaniukh,  a 
atUck  the  BritialL 
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tiM  had  ureial 
■kirmiihea  with  tha 
anemy  before  they 
reached  the  Fiench 
irmy,  already  land- 
ed at  Beaulieu,  ot 
Be u ley.  This  junc- 
tion efieoted,  M-In- 
tosh  retunied  to 
Millei'i  plantatioD, 
three  miles  from 
Savannah,  where 
Lincoln,  with  the 
main  army,  arrived 
on  the  lixteenth, 
and  made  his  head-  ' 
quarters. 

While    Lincoln 
and  his  force  wtfre  'ij'  ^ 

approaching,  the  French  eflected 
a  landing  at  Beuley  and  Thun- 
derbolt, withontopposition.  M'ln- 
toah  urged  D'Est&ing  to  make  an  ^i_^^^^^^ 
ing  additional  ordnance.  This  truce  Lincoln  mi  o 
the  besiegers,  for  he  had  ascertained  that  Maitland, 


to  BuTimdn'  RTiued.  Hli  Emr. 

little  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  to 
immediate     attaok 
upon    the    British 
works.    D'Eitaing 
would   not   listen, 
but  advanced  with> 
in  three  miles  of  Sa- 
vannah.'    .s™tis, 
and     do-        !">■ 
manded  an  uncon- 
ditional    inrrender 
to    the    King    of 
France.       Frevost 
refused  to  listen  to 
any  summons  which 
did  not  contain  def- 
inite provisions,  and 
asked  for    a  tmoa 
until  the  next  day 
to  consider  the  sub- 
ject.     This    wu 
granted    by   D'Es 
taing,  and,  in  the  mean  while 
twelve  hundred  white  men  and 
negroes  were  employed  in  strength 
^^,  ening  the  fortifications,  and  monnt- 
oce  perceived  was  fatal  to  the  success  of 
with  eight  hundred  men,  wai  on  his  wa) 


'  Count  Casimir  Puliuki  wu  a  oatiTe  of  Lithuania,  in  Poland,  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  itir. 
ring  military  events  had  their  influence  upon  hit  mind,  and  he  entered  the  army.  With  hii  father,  the  old 
Count  Fulaiki,  he  vaa  engaged  in  the  rebellion  agaiiut  Stonislaaa,  kipg  of  Poland,  in  1769.  The  otd  coonl 
wu  taken  priMmer,  and  put  (o  death.  In  1770,  the  young  Count  Caiimir  wu  elected  commander-in-ohiet 
of  the  inaargenta,  but  wu  not  able  to  collect  a  oompetent  force  to  act  efficiently,  for  a  peatilence  had  awept 
off  230,000  Poles  the  preTioua  year.  In  1771,  hinuetf  and  thirty-nine  olhen  entered  Warsaw,  diagniied 
as  peasants,  for  the  pnrpose  of  seizing  the  king.  The  object  was  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
force  him  to  act  in  that  pcaitint,  and  call  aronod  bim  the  Poles  to  best  back  the  Riusiaa  foroei  which  Cath- 
arine had  sent  against  them.  They  sacceeded  in  taking  him  from  hia  carriage  In  the  streets,  and  carrying 
bim  oat  of  the  cityi  but  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  not  far  from  the  walls,  and  escape.  Pulaski's  little 
army  wu  soon  aflenrard  defeated,  and  he  enterfd  the  service  of  the  Turks,  who  were  fighting  Russia. 
His  estates  were  confiscated,  himself  outlawed.  HewenttoParii,  had  ui  interview  there  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  came  to  America  in  1777.  He  joined  the  army  onder  Wuhington,  and,  u  we  baie  seen,  was 
placed  in  command  of  cavalry.  His  legion  did  good  service  at  the  North.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1778 
he  vras  ordered  to  Little  Egg  Harbor,  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  His  force  consisted  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, with  a  single  field-piece  from  Proctor's  artillery.  While  on  hi*  way  from  Trenton  to  Little  Egg 
Harbor,  and  when  within  eight  miles  of  the  const,  he  was  sorprisad  by  a  party  of  British,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  infantry  wu  bayoneted.  Julien,  a  deserter  from  bis  corps,  hod  given  informa- 
tion of  his  position  ;  the  surprise  was  oomplete.  His  loss  wu  forty  men,  among  them 
Lieutenant-colonel  Baron  De  Botsen.  Pulsski  wu  ordered  to  the  Sooth  in  February, 
1779,  and  was  in  active  service  nnder  Lincoln  until  the  siege  of  Savannah,  in  October 
of  that  year,  where  be  wu  mortally  wounded.  His  banner,  u  we  have  noticed  on  page 
393,  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  Baltimore.  He  wu  token  to  the  United  States  brig 
Wasp,  where  he  died,  and  was  biu-ied  under  a  large  tree  on  St.  Helen's  Island,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Savannah,  by  his  first  lieutenant  and  personal  friend,  Charles  Litomiski. 
Fnneral  hooora  were  paid  to  his  memoiy  at  Charleston,  and,  on  the  29th  of  November. 
rcLisKi'i  siAu  Congress  voted  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Like  other  moauntents 
ordsred  by  the  Continental  Congress,  the  stone  for  Pnlaski'i  is  yet  in  the  quarry.  The 
citizens  of  Savannah  reared  the  one  delineated  on  page  614,  in  otnnmemoratitHi  of  the  services  of  Greene 
and  Polaski 
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from  Beaufort,  to  re-enforce  Prevoat,  &nd  that  hia  arrival  within  twenty-fonr  houn  was  the 
object  hoped  to  be  gained  by  a  truce  for  that  length  of  time.  Such  proved  to  be  the  fact ; 
Mailland,  under  cover  of  a  fog,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  French  cruisers,  and  entered  the 
town  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth.'  His  arrival  gave  Prevost  courage,  and  toward 
evening  he  sent  a  note  to  D'Estaing  bearing  a  positive  refusal  to  capitulate.  The  golden 
opportunity  was  now  lost  to  the  combined  armies.' 


'  Finding  the  French  in  possession  of  Ihe  onij  channel  at  the  month  of  the  Savannah  which  was  naviga- 
hle,  when  he  arriveJ  al  Dawfuskie,  Mailland,  ctmducled  by  s  negro  fisbennan,  passed  throogh  a  oreek  with 
his  boats,  at  high  water,  and,  concealed  by  a  fog,  eluded  the  French.  D'Eslaing,  ignorant  i?  Ihe  geography 
of  the  country  about  Savaanah,  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  other  way  than  by  the  regular  channel  for 
boats  to  reach  the  town. 

*  Lee,  in  bis  itimoin,  says,  "  Any  four  hoars  before  (he  junction  of  LieQlenant^olaeel  Maitlacd  was 
■unicient  to  havB  taken  Savannah." 

Explanaciono/iht  PloH-^l,  Georgia  volunteers,  onder  Major  Wright.  2,  Picket  of  the  Tlst.  3,  First 
Battalion  o(  Delsncey's  corps,  under  Lies  tenant-colonel  Cniger.  4,  Georgia  militia.  S,  Third  battalion 
Jersey  volunteers,  under  Lieulen&nt-colonel  Allen.  6,  Georgia  militia.  T,  Picket  of  the  line  and  armed 
negroes.  8,  General's  quarters;  convalesceots  of  the  line.  9,  South  Carolina  Royalists.  10,  Georgia 
mUitia  and  detachment  of  the  fourth  battalion  of  the  60th,  Lieotenanl-governor  Graham.  11,  Fourth  bat 
lalkm  60th  dismounted  dragoons  and  South  Carolina  Royalists,  Captain  Taws.  12,  North  Carolina  Lo) 
alista,  Lieulenant-colonel  Hamilton,  Governor  Sir  Jamee  Wright.  13,  11,  King's  rangers,  Lieutenanl-coj 
oael  Brown.  A,  First  battalion  of  the  7lsl,  Major  M'Arthur.  B,  Regiment  of  Trombach.  C,  Second 
hattalioD  Delancey's  corps,  Lieutenant-colonel  Delanoey.  D,  New  York  volunteers,  Major  Sheridan.  E, 
Light  infantry.  Major  Graham.  F,  Weiienbacb'e  regiment.  G,  Second  battalion  71st,  Major  M'Doeald. 
H,  60th  Grenadiers,  three  companies  and  one  of  marines,  Lieutenant-colonel  Glazier.  I,  Noith  Carolina 
Loyalists,  under  Colonel  Maitland.  The  working  of  the  artillery  durinf;  the  siege  was  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Charlton. 

This  map  is  copied  from  one  in  Sledman's  History,  drawn  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Moncrief. 
Neither  the  French  nor  Americans  made  any  drawings,  and  hence  we  are  unable  to  give  the  positions  ollbe 
various  parts  of  the  combined  umies,  in  detail. 

The  city  extended,  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  on  the  west  to  the  present  JeSerson  Street,  on  Iba  east  to 
Lincoln  Street,  on  the  South  to  South  Broad  Street,  and  contained  six  squares  and  twelve  streets.  There 
were  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  houses  in  the  oily. 
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It  was  now  perceived  that  the  town  must  be  taken  by  regular  approacbei,  and  not  by 
assault.  To  that  end  all  energy  was  directed.  The  heavy  ordnance  and  Blorea  were 
brought  up  from  the  landing-place  of  the  French,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third,"  the  combined  armies  broke  ground.  The  French  Trigates,  at  the 
same  time,  moved  up  to  the  sunken  vewels  within  gunshot  of  the  town,  and  compelled  the 
British  shipa  to  take  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  battery.  Night  and  day  the  besiegen 
applied  the  spade,  and  so  vigorously  was  the  work  prosecuted,  that  in  the  course  of  twelve 
days  fifty-lhree  pieces  of  battery  cannon  and  fourteen  mortars  were  mounted.  Frevost.  can- 
tious  and  skillful,  did  not  waste  his  strength  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  besiegers  by 
sorties,  but  reserved  all  for  the  decisive  moment.      During  the  twelve  days,  only  two  sorties 

•  s«pt  St.    were  made  ;  one  under  Major  Graham. >>  and  the  other  under  Uajor  M'Arthur.<= 
■  8c)iL  37.    ggveral  were  killed  on  each  occasion,  but  the  general  operations  were  not  affeeted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  October,  the  batteries  being  all  completed  and  manned, 
a  terrible  cannonade  and  bombardment  was  opened  upon  the  British  works  and  the  town. 
The  French  frigate  Truite  also  opened  a  cannonade  from  the  water.  Houses  were  shat- 
tered, some  women  and  children  were  killed  or  maimed,  and  terror  reigned  supreme.  Fam- 
ilies took  refuge  in  the  cellars,  and  in  many  a  frame  the  seeds  of  mortal  disease  were  plant- 
ed while  in  those  damp  abodes  during  the  siege.  There  was  no  safety  in  the  streets,  for  a 
moment.  Day  and  night  an  incessant  cannonade  was  kept  up  from  the  fourth  until  the 
ninth  ;  but,  while  many  houses  were  injured,  not  much  impression  was  made  upon  the  Brit- 
ish works.  Slowly  but  surely  the  sappers  and  miners  approached  the  batteries  and  re- 
doubts. The  beleaguered  began  to  be  alarmed,  for  their  guns  made  very  little  impreaaion 
upon  the  works  or  camp  of  the  combined  armies,  and  the  hope  that  Admiral  Byron  wonld 
follow  and  attack  D'Estaing'i  veaaels,  lying  oA'Tybee,  faded  away. 

Another  promised  victory  was  now  before  ihe  besieprs,  and  almost  within  their  grasp, 

when  D'Estaing  became 
impatient.  He  feared  the 
autumn  storms,  and  the 
British  fleet  which  rumor 
said  was  approaching.  A 
council  was  held,  and  when 
his  engineers  informed  him 
that  it  would  require  ten 
days  more  to  reach  the 
British  lines  by  trenches, 
he  informed  Lincoln  that 
Yaw  »r  no  BM:i>n  of  tk>  F«»ch  Wo«*-  l*!*   '^^B"   """«'   be   raised 

forthwith,  or  an  attempt 
be  made  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.     The  latter  alternative  was  chosen,  and  the  work 

•  Of  9    W""  f*i  'he  morning  of  the  following  day."     To  facilitate  it,  tha  aiatis  were  set 

on  fire  that  afternoon  by  the  brave  Major  L'Enfant  and  five  men,  while  exposed  to 
heavy  volleys  of  musketry  from  the  garrison,  but  the  dampness  of  the  air  checked  the  flames 
and  prevented  the  green  wood  from  burning. 

Just  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men 
of  the  combined  armies  moved  to  the  assault  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  fog,  and  under  covet 
of  a  heavy  fire  from  all  Ihe  batteries.*     They  advanced  in  three  oolumns,  the  principal  nne 

'  These  remains  are  in  the  soulheastem  suburbs  of  the  city,  aboat  half  waj  between  the  Negro  Cem- 
etery and  the  residence  of  Major  William  Bowen,  seen  loward  the  right  of  the  picture.  The  banks  have 
an  average  heieht,  fivm  ihe  boilom  of  Ihe  ditch,  of  about  fire  feet,  and  are  doited  wilh  pines  and  cbinoa- 
pins  or  dwarf  chesinms,  the  fornier  dmped  with  moas.  The  ground  is  an  open  common,  and  ailhough  it 
was  mid.  winter  when  I  was  there,  it  wai  covered  wil)]  |;reen  grass,  bespangled  with  myriads  of  littla 
flowers  of  stellar  forni.      This  view  is  from  Ihe  direclion  of  Ihe  town  looking  southeasl. 

*  Three  thousand  fire  hundred  were  French,  a  liitle  more  than  six  hundred  were  American  regntars 
(ohirfly  rforth  Carolioians),  and  about  three  hnodred  were  militia  from  Charlastoa. 
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Storming  of  the  Spring  Hill  Redoubt  D'Estaing  Wounded.  Death  of  Pulaaki  and  Jaaper 

eommanded  by  D'Estaing  in  person,  assisted  by  General  Lincoln:  another  main  oolumn 
by  Count  Dillon.  The  first  was  directed  against  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt*  (between  1 1 
and  1 2  on  the  right  side  of  the  map) ;  the  second  was  to  move  silently  along  the  edge  of  a 
swamp,  pass  the  redoubts  and  batteries,  and  assail  the  rear  and  weakest  point  of  the  British 
lines,  toward  the  river  on  the  east ;  the  third  column,  under  General  Isaao  Huger,  was  to 
make  a  feigned  attack  in  front,  to  attract  attention  from  the  other  two.  Fog  and  darkness 
allowed  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  to  approach  very  near  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt  before  they 
were  discovered.  Terrible  was  the  conflict  at  this  point  just  as  the  day  dawned.  The 
French  column  led  to  the  assault,  and  were  confronted  by  a  blaze  of  musketry  from  the  re- 
doubt and  by  a  cross-fire  from  the  adjoining  batteries.  Whole  ranks  were  mowed  down 
like  grass  before  the  scythe.  D'Estaing  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  thigh  early  in  the 
action,  and  was  carried  to  his  camp.  The  Americans  pressed  forward  :  Lieutenant-colonel 
Laurens  led  the  light  troops  on  the  left  of  the  French,  while  General  M'Intosh,  with  an- 
other column,  passed  the  abatis,  and  entered  the  ditch  north  of  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt. 
Regardless  of  the  destructive  storm,  the  gallant  troops  leaped  the  ditch,  and  planted  the 
orescent'  and  the  lily  upon  the  parapet.  The  gallant  and  accomplished  Maitland  command- 
ed this  right  wing  of  the  besieged,  and  was  prepared  for  a  vigorous  assault.*  His  practiced 
eye  at  once  perceived  the  peril  of  the  garrison,  if  this  lodgment  should  be  sustained.  He , 
united  the  grenadiers  and  marines  nearest  the  point  of  attack,  and  ordered  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Glazier  to  lead  them  to  a  recovery  of  the  lost  ground.  Within  five  minutes  after  re- 
ceiving this  order.  Glazier,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  rushed  to  the  parapet,  and  made  a  furious 
charge  with  the  bayonet  upon  the  worried  ranks  of  the  assailants.  This  blow  by  fresh  and 
vigorous  men,  could  not  be  withstood.  The  standards  of  France  and  of  our  Carolina  were 
torn  down,  and  the  gallant  men  who  had  assisted  in  planting  them  there  were  pressed  from 
the  parapet  into  the  ditch,  and  driven  throu^  the  abatis. 

While  the  carnage  was  occurring  at  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  Huger  and  Pulaski  were 
endeavoring  to  force  the  enemy's  works  on  diflerent  sides  of  the  town ;  Huger,  with  his  party, 
waded  almost  half  a  mile  through  rice-fields,  and  assailed  the  works  on  the  east.  They 
were  received  with  a  sharp  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and,  after  losing  twenty-eight  men, 
retreated.  Pulaski,  at  the  same  time,  with  about  two  hundred  horsemen,  endeavored  to 
force  his  way  into  the  town  a  little  eastward  of  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt.  At  the  head  of 
his  troops  he  had  passed  the  adapts,. banner  in  hand,  and  was  pressing  forward,  when  a 
small  cannon  shot  struck  him  in  the  groin,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  His  first  lieutenant 
seized  the  banner,  and  for  a  few  minutes  kept  the  troops  in  action ;  but  the  iron  hail  from 
the  seamen's  batteries  and  the  field  artillery,  traversing  the  columns  of  the  assailants  in  all 
directions,  compelled  the  whole  force  of  the  combined  armies  to  yield,  and  they  retreated  to 
the  camp.  Back  through  the  smoke,  and  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying,  some  of 
Pulaski's  soldiers  returned,  found  the  expiring  hero,  and  bore  him  from  the  field.  Already 
the  French  had  withdrawn,  and  the  Continentals,  under  Lincoln,  were  retreating.  At  ten 
o'clock,  af^er  about  five  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  combined  armies  displayed  a  white  flag, 
and  asked  a  truce  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.     Prevost  granted  four  hours,  and  during  that 

*  The  Spring  Hill  redoabt  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  Augusta  road  into  the  town,  on  the  western  side. 
The  buildings  of  the  rail-way  station  now  cover  its  site. 

'  The  American  standards  were  those  of  the  second  South  Carolina  regiment,  embroidered  and  presented 
to  them  by  Mrs.  Susanna  Elliott,  three  days  after  the  battle  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in  1776,  and  were  planted  by 
Lieutenants  Hume  and  Bush.  The  French  standard  was  raised  by  one  of  D'Estaing's  aids,  who,  with 
Hume  and  Bush,  soon  fell,  mortally  wounded,  leaving  their  colors  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  Lieutenant  Gray, 
of  the  South  Carolina  regiment,  seeing  his  associates  fiedl,  seized  the  standards  and  kept  them  erect,  when 
he,  too,  was  prostrated  by  a  bullet.  Sergeant  Jasper,  whom  we  shall  meet  hereafter,  sprang  forward, 
secured  the  colors,  and  had  just  fastened  them  upon  the  parapet,  when  a  rifle  ball  pierced  him,  and  he  fell 
into  the  ditch.  He  was  carried  to  the  camp,  and  soon  afterward  expired.  Just  before  he  died,  he  said  to 
Major  Horry,  "  Tell  Mrs.  Elliott  I  lost  my  life  supporting  the  colors  she  presented  to  our  regiment." 

'  A  sergeant  of  the  Charleston  grenadiers  deserted  during  the  night  of  the  eighth,  and  communicated 
the  general  plan  of  attack,  to  Prevost.  This  gave  the  garrison  a  great  advantage,  for  they  strengthened 
he  points  to  be  attacked. 
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The  Siege  raised.  Withdrawal  of  the  combined  Armiea.  Effect  of  the  MoTement  Colonel  Jackaon. 

interval  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  consulted  in  relation  to  further  operations.  The  latter, 
although  his  force  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  action  just  closed,  wished  to  continue  the 
siege  ;  but  D'Estaing,  whose  loss  had  been  heavy,  resolved  on  immediate  departure.*  The 
siege  was  raised,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenthi^  the  combined  armies  with- 
drew ;  the  Americans  .to  Zubley's  Ferry,  and  the  French  to  Caustin's  Bluff,  '  ^^  ' 
whence  they  repaired  to  their  ships  at  Tybee>  Lincoln  and  his  little  army  hast-  **  ^^  *^- 
ened  to  Charleston,  where  we  shall  meet  them  again,  besieged  and  made  prisoners  of  war. 
These  events  closed  the  campaigns  in  the  South  for  that  year.* 

The  result  of  the  siege  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  South,  and  never  since  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  had  such  gloom  gathered  over  the  prospects  of  the  future,  or  so  much 
real  distress  prevailed  in  Georgia.*  Toward  the  sea-board  every  semblance  of  opposition  to 
royal  power  was  crushed,  and  only  in  the  interior  did  the  spirit  of  armed  resistance  appear.  . 
This  increased  during  the  following  winter  and  spring,  and  at  last  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
the  royal  forces  in  Savannah.  These  events,  sometimes  trivial  in  themselves,  but  important 
in  the  great  chain  of  circumstances,  are  related  in  detail  by  M*Call,  Stevens,  White,  and 
other  chroniclers  of  the  state.  The  most  important  we  have  already  considered ;  let  us 
now  glance  at  thd  closing  events  of  the  war  in  Georgia. 

When  General  Greene  raised  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  Major  James  Jackson^  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  garrison  at  Augusta.  Greene  also  ordered  a  legionary  corps 
(composed  of  part  cavalry  and  part  infantry)  to  be  raised  in  Georgia,  and  appointed  Major 
Jackson  its  colonel.  As  soon  as  it  was  organized,  Jackson  went  out  with  it  upon  active 
service. 

^  The  whole  force  of  the  combined  armies  was  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  French.  The  whole  British  force  in  Savannah,  including  a  fow 
militia,  some  Indians,  and  three  hundred  negroes,  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  The  French 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men,  and  the  Americans  four  hundred  and  fifty-  . 
seven.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Lieutenant-colonel  Mait- 
land  was  attacked  with  a  bilious  disease  during  the  siege,  and  died  a  few  days  afterward. 

'  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Moultrie,  Stednian,  M'Call,  Lee. 

'  Indescribable  were  the  suflerings  of  the  people  of  Savannah,  particularly  the  families  of  the  Whigs. 
The  females  were  exposed  to  daily  insults  from  the  brutal  soldiery,  and  many,  reduced  from  affluence  to 
poverty,  unable  to  bear  the  indignities  heaped  upon  them,  traveled  away  on  foot,  some  of  them  even  with- 
out shoes  upon  their  feet,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Carolinas. 

*  James  Jackson  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Devon,  England,  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1757.  In 
1772,  he  came  to  America,  and  began  the  study  of  the  law  in  Savannah.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
shouldered  a  musket  and  prepared  to  resist  British  power.  He  was  active  in  repulsing  the  British  at  Sa- 
vannah in  1776.  In  1778,  he  was  appointed  brigade  major  of  the  Georgia  militia,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  skirmish  when  General  Scriven  was  killed.  He  participated  in  the  defense  of  Savannah  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  when  it  fell  into  loe  hands  of  Campbell,  he  was  among  those  who  fled  into  South  Carolina, 
where  he  joined  General  Moultrie's  command.  While  on  his  way,  so  wretched  was  his  appearance,  that 
some  Whigs  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  him  as  a  spy.  He  was  about  to  be  executed,  when  he  was 
recognized  by  a  gentleman  of  reputation  from  Georgia.  Major  Jackson  was  in  the  siege  of  Savannah  in 
October,  1779.  In  August,  1780,  he  joined  Colonel  Elijah  Clark^s  command,  and  was  at  the  battle  at 
Blackstocks.  In  1781,  General  Pickens  made  Jackson  his  brigade  major,  and  his  fluent  speech  often  in 
fused  new  ardor  into  the  corps  of  that  partisan.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Augusta,  and  was  left  in  commano 
of  the  garrison  after  the  expulsion  of  the  British.  He  subsequently  commanded  a  legionary  corps,  with 
which  be  did  good  service.  He  joined  Wayne  at  Ebenezer,  and  was  active  with  that  officer  until  the  evac- 
uation of  Savannah  by  the  British.  The  Georgia  Legislature  gave  him  a  house  and  lot  in  Savamiah  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  married  in  1785 ;  was  made  brigadier  in  1786 ;  and  in  1788  was  elected  governor 
of  Georgia,  but  modestly  declined  the  honor  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  being  only  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  in  Congress  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 
He  was  elected  a  major  general  in  1792,  and  during  the  three  succeeding  years  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  framing  the  Georgia  Constitution  in  1798.  From 
that  year  till  1801,  he  was  governor  of  the  state,  when  he  again  took  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates.  He  held  that  office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1806.  He  was 
buried  about  four  miles  from  Washington  City.  Subsequently,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Con- 
gressional burial-ground.  The  inscription  upon  the  stone  which  covers  them  was  written  by  John  Ran 
dolph,  his  personal  friend  and  admirer.  There  never  lived  a  truer  patriot  or  more  honest  man  than  Gen- 
eral James  Jackson. 
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DuTJDf^  the  ipring  of  1781,  Captain  Howell,  the  Uyler  of  the  Georgia  InleU,  captured 
■everal  British  veuela  lying  in  Twiggs  marched  toward  the 

the  bays  and  the  moutba  of  sea-board,  preceded  by  Jack- 

the  rivers  on  the  coast,  and  son  and  his  legion,  who  skir- 

Gnally  compelled  all  that  es-  mished  with  patroles  all  the 

oaped  to  take  refuge  in  the  way   to   Ebenezer.'     Jackson 

Savannah.     Military  matters  attempted    the   surprise    and 

in  Georgia   were  very  quiet  capture  of  thegarrison  at  Sun- 

during  that  summer ;  but  in  bury,  but   was    unsuccessful, 

the    autumn,   the    volunteers  and  returned,  when  he  found 

collected  by  Colonel  Twiggs  Twiggs  ready  to  march  west- 

,  and  his  associates  became  so  ward  to  quell  the  Indians  and 

numerous,  that  he  determined  Tories  then  assembling  on  the 

to  attempt  ih^  capture  ofBrit-  frontier.  Twiggs  halted  at  Au- 

iih  outposts,  and  confine  them  gUBla  on  learning  that  Pick- 

within  (heir  lines  at  /Tl^  yy  *"'  ^^^   marched   on 

Savannah,  until  the    P^  ^    y//^yj  ^  ^^  A^    *'"  "nie  er- .j„™t. 

arrival    of    General    XL-^^^^^^l/i;^:^^  That     "«^ 

Wayne,  then  march- ^ — ^  /yfj  brave  partisan  chas- 

ing from  the  North.  tised  the  Indians  se- 

verely. Every  village  and  Bettlement  eastward  of  the  mountains  was  laid  in  ashes,  and 
nothing  but  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  prevented  his  crossing  the  great  hills  and  spreading  des- 
olation over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

General  Wayne  arrived  early  in  February, *>  and  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Ebenezer.  His  force  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Briliah  in  Savannah,  then  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  Alured 
Clarke,'  and  he  was  obliged  to  content 
,  himself  with  petty  warfare  upon  out- 
posts and  foraging  parlies,  while  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  to  attack  Savannah  at  night.  Fearing  this,  Clarke  summoned  his  de- 
tachments to  the  city,  to  man  the  extensive  fortiftcations.  They  came  with  provisions  plun- 
dered from  the  inhabitants,  and  applying  the  torch  on  the  way,  left  a  broad  track  of  des- 
olation behind  them. 

General  Clarke,  perceiving  the  gathering  strength  of  the  Republicans,  and  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  shut  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  lines,  sent  for  the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees  to  come  in  a  body  to  his  relief.  They  were  yet  smarting  under  the  chastisement  of 
Pickens,  and  hesitated.  A  party  sent  out  to  keep  a  way  open  to  the  city  were  attacked  by 
Major  Jackson.  Colonel  Brown  was  seat  to  their  aid.  He  was  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Wayne,  afler  a  severe  skirmish, butherstreated  by  by-paths  in  safety  to  Savannah. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-seoond  of  June,c  three  hundred  Creek  Indians,  led  by 
Guristersigo,  a  powerful  warrior,  approached  Wayne's  encampment.     He  intended 
to  fall  upon  the  American  pickets,  but  ignorantly  attacked  the  main  body  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.^     The  infantry  seized  their  arms  ;  the  artillery  hastened  to  their 
guns.     Wayne  was  at  a  house  a  short  distance  from  camp,  when  intelligence  came 
that  the  whole  British  force  from  Savannah  was  upon  him.     He  leaped  into  his  saddle, 
rode  to  the  aroused  camp,  and  shouting,  "  Death  or  Victory  !"  ordered  a  bayonet  charge.     At 
that  moment  his  horse  was  shot  dead  under  him,  and  he  saw  his  cannons  seized  by  the  sav- 
ages.    With  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  Parker's  infantry,  he  led  to  the  recapture  of  his 
lield-pieces.     A  terrible  struggle  ensued.     Tomahawk  and  rifle  were  powerless  against  bay 
on«ts,  and  Guristersigo  and  seventeen  of  his  chief  warriors  and  white  guides  were  slain.    The 
Indians  fled  when  they  saw  their  leader  fall,  leaving  behind  them  one  hundred  and  seven 

'  General  Clarke  was  governor  of  Canada  in  1807. 
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teen  pack-horses  loaded  with  peltry.  Wayue  pursued  the  fugitives  far  int«  the  forest,  cap- 
tured twelve  of  them,  aad  at  sunrise  they  weie  shot.  The  Americans  loU  only  four  killed 
and  eight  wounded. 

Id  September,*  Pickens  and  Clarke  ag&in  chastised  the  Indians,  &nd  completely 
#ub<Iued  them.     Tired  of  the  conflict,  and  fearful  of  the  scourge  which  Pickens  still 
held  in  his  band,  they  gladly  made  a  treaty  by  which  all  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Indians 
south  of  the  Savannah  River  and  east  of  the  Chattahoochie  were  surrendered  to  the  State 
of  Georgia,  as  the  price  of  peace.     This  established  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  the  Indian  domain. 

Early  tn  1782,  the  British  Parliament,  perceiving  the  futility  of  attempts  hitherto  to  sub- 
due the  Americans,  now  began  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  humanity,  and  steps 
were  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  peace,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  the  former.  On  the  fourth  of  March, J^  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  peace,  and  active  hostilities  ceased. 
Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  evacuation  of  Savannah,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  July 
the  British  army  evacuated  it,  af^er  an  occupation  of  three  yean  and  a  half  Wayne,  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  Colonel  James  Jackson,  appointed  him  to  "  receive  the  keys 
of  Savannah  from  a  committee  of  British  officers."  He  performed  the  service  with  dig- 
nity, and  on  the  same  day  the  American  army  entered  Savannah,  when  royal  power  ceased 
in  Georgia  forever,'  A  few  days  al^erward.  Colonel  Posey,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Americans,  marched  to  join  Greene  in  South  CaroUnn.  Wayne  soon  followed  with  the  le- 
mainder  ;  hostilities  ceased,*  and  the  beams  of  peace  shed  their  mild  radiance  over  the  des- 
olated state,  and  pave  promiie  of  that  glorious  day  of  prosperity  and  repose  which  speedily 
lei  lowed. 

Governor  Martin  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  Savannah,'  about  three  weeks  aft- 
er the  evacuation.  They  assembled  in  the  ■ 
house  of  General  M'Inlosh,  which  is  yet  (1852)  Stand- 
ing on  South  Broad  Street,  between  Drayton  and  Aber- 
corn  Streets.  The  session  was  short,  but  marked  by  de- 
cision and  energy.  On  the  first  Monday  in  January 
following,  the  constitutional  session  commenced  at  the 
same  place.  Every  branch  of  the  new  government  was 
speedily  organized,  and  the  free  and  independent  State 
i>« tLLiso  or  UiwHAL  niktoiu.'       (,(■  Georgia  began  its  career.' 

'  Between  ihe  t-welflh  and  the  Iwentj-fiflh  of  Joly,  seven  Ihonmnd  peraons,  according  to  British  accounts, 
leti  Savannah,  consisting  or  twelve  hundred  British  regulars  and  Lnyalisu,  five  hundred  women  and  chil- 
dren, three  hundred  Indians,  and  five  thousand  negroes.  Governor  Wri|iht,  and  some  of  Ihe  civil  and  mil- 
itary ofiicers,  went  to  Charieslon  ;  General  Clarke  and  part  of  the  British  regulan  to  New  York  ;  Colonel 
Brown's  rangers  and  the  Indians  to  St.  Augustine ;  and  the  remainder,  under  convoy  of  the  Ztln-a  frigate 
the  Vulturt  sloop  of  war,  and  other  Brmed  vessels,  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  seven 
eighths  of  the  slaves  in  Georgia  were  carried  off  now,  and  on  previous  occasions,  by  the  British. 

'  Colonel  Jai;kson  had  a  skirmish  with  some  forces  on  Skldaway  Island,  below  Savannah,  on  tba  twenty* 
fifth  of  July,  and  this  wu  the  last  fought  battle  for  independence,  in  Georgia. 

*  This  house  is  the  third  eastvnnl  from  Drayton  Street,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  brick  house  in  Sa- 
vannah. Broad  Street,  upon  which  it  stands,  is  a  noble  avenue,  shaded  by  four  rows  of  Pride-oT-India- 
Trees. 

'  Lj-man  Hall,  one  of  the  signen  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  cboaen  governor  in  Jenuarj, 
1764  ;  George  Walton,  ehief  justice;  Samuel  Siirk,  allorney  general;  John  Milton,  secretary  of  statSj 
John  Man*n,  treaiurer ;  and  Richard  Call,  snn'eyor  general. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

HERE  &Te  but  few  Tem&ins  of  Revolution ary  localities  about  Savannah. 
The  city  has  spread  out  over  all  the  British  works  ;   and  where  their  bat- 
oiiblB.  ramparts,  and  ditches  were  conitructed,  public  iquareB  are 
d  out  and  adorned  with  trees,  or  houses  and  stores  cover  the  earth.      Not 
with  the  works  constructed  by  the  French  engineers  during  the  siege  in 
)  autumn  of  1779.     Although  the  regular  forras  are  effaced,  yet  the 
^  mounds  and  ditches  may  be  traced  many  rods  near  the  margin  of  the  swamp 
tutheast  of  the  city.     Theea  I  visited  early  on  the  morning  of  my  arrival 
in  Savannah,  after  an  instructive  interview  with  the  Honorable  J.  C.  NicoU,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  several  historioal  localities  in  and  near  the  city.     Their 
present  appearance  and  description  are  delineated  on  page  53],     After  sketching  General 
M'Intosh's  house,  printed  on  the  preceding  page,  I  procured  a  saddle-horse  and  rode  out  to 
•'  Jasper's  Spring,"  a  place  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  bold  exploit,  which  has  been  the  theme 
of  history  and  soiig.'     It  is  near  the  Augusta  road, 
two   and  a  half  miles  westward  of  the  city.      The 
day  was  very  warm.      The  gardens  were  garnished 
with  flowers  ;  the  orange-trees  were  blooming  ;  blos- 
soms covered  the  peach-trees,  and  insects  were  sport- 
ing in  the  sunbeams. 

Jasper's  Spring  is  just  within  the  edge  of  a  forost 
of  oaks  and  gums,  and  is  remarkable  only  on  account 
of  its  histo[ical  associations.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
marshy  spot  partially  covered  with  underwood,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  road,  and  its  area  is  mark- 
ed by  the  circumference  of  a  sunken  barret.  Being 
tha  only  fountain  of  pure  water  in  the  vicinity,  it  is 
ViK*  ii  Jufh'i  erkiNo.  resorted  to  daily  by  travelers  upon  the  road.     One 

'  We  have  already  mel  Serjeant  William  Jasper  while  aecuring  Ihe  Carolina  flags  upon  Iho  purapet 
of  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt  at  Savannah  (see  page  632),  and  there  sealinj;  his  patriolisni  with  his  life's 
blood.  Jasper  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  After  his  exploits  at  Fort  Moullrie,  which  we  shall 
consider  hereafter,  his  commander,  General  Moultrie,  gave  hicn  a  eort  of  roving  commission,  certain  that  he 
would  always  be  usefully  employed.  Jasper  belonged  to  the  second  South  Carolina  regiment,  and  wa; 
privileged  to  select  from  his  corps  such  men  as  he  pleased  to  accompany  him  in  his  enterprises.  Bravery 
ind  humanity  were  his  chief  characteristics,  and  while  he  was  active  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  he  never 
iijnred  an  enemy  unnecessarily.  While  out  upon  one  of  his  eitcursions,  when  the  British  had  a  camp  at 
£benezar,  all  Ihe  sympathies  or  his  heart  were  aroused  by  the  distress  of  a  Mrs.  Jones,  whose  husband,  an 
American  by  birth,  was  confined  in  irons  for  deserting  the  royal  cause  after  taking  a  protection.  She  felt 
certain  thai  he  would  be  hanged,  for,  with  others,  he  was  to  be  taken  to  Savannah  far  that  purpose  tbe  next 
morning.  Jasper  and  his  only  companion  (Sergeant  Newton)  resolved  to  rescue  Jones  and  his  fellow-pris- 
oners. Concealing  themselves  in  the  thick  bushes  near  the  spring  (at  which  they  doubted  not  the  guard 
of  eight  men  would  bait),  they  awaited  their  approach.      As  expected,  the  guard  halted  to  drink.      Only 

the  spring.  Jasper  and  his  companion  then  leaped  from  their  concealment,  seized  two  of  Ihe  guns,  shot 
the  two  sentinels,  and  look  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the  muskets.  The  guards,  unarnied,  were  pow- 
erless, and  surrendered.  The  irons  were  knocked  ofT  the  wrists  of  Ihe  jinsonera,  muskets  were  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  the  custodians  of  Jones  and  his  fellow-patriots  were  taken  to  the  American  camp  at  Purj's- 
bnrg  Ihe  next  morning,  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Jones  was  restored  to  his  wife,  child,  and  country, 
and  for  that  noble  deed  posterity  blesses  the  name  of  Sergeant  Jasper.  That  name  is  indelibly  written  on 
the  page  of  history,  and  the  people  of  Savannah  have  perpetuated  it  by  bestowing  it  ipon  one  of  the  beau- 
dtal  squatei  of  their  city. 
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of  them,  ft  wagoDer,  came,  knelt,  and  quafled  when  I  opened  my  port-folio,  and,  as  he  eroie 
from  the  ipnng  I  sketched  him,  as  seen  in  the  preceding  picture.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
event  which  makes  it  famous. 

-  Al\er  lingering  for  half  an  hour  in  the  cool  shade  at  the  spring,  I  returned  to  Savannah- 
A  slight  haziness  began  to  overspread  the  sky,  which  deepened  toward  evening-,  and  de- 
scended in  gentle  rain  when  I  left  the  city  at  eight  o'clock  in  a  steam-packet  for  Charles- 
ton. We  passed  the  lights  at  Fort  Pulaski  at  half  past  eight,  and  an  hour  later  glided  by 
the  beacons  of  Tybee  and  breasted  the  rising  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Like  Yellow  Plush,  I 
soon  discovered  the  "  use  of  basins,"  and  at  an  early  hour  turned  into  my  berth  to  prevent 
a  turning  out  of  my  supper.  During  the  night  we  passed  through  Fort  Royal  entrance, 
touched  at  Beaufort,  stuck  in  the  mud  in  the  channel  between  Ladies'  and  St.  Helena  Isl- 
ands, and  at  daylight  emerged  again  into  the  Atlantic  through  St.  Helena's  Sound.  The 
breeze  was  hourly  stiflening.  and  every  "  landlubber"  on  board  preferred  the  berth  to  break- 
fast, until  we  approached  Charleston  bar,  when  the  wind  died  away,  the  sun  gleamed 
through  the  breaking  clouds,  and  tipon  the  bosom  of  long,  heaving  swells,  we  were  wafted 
into  Charleston  harbor.  We  landed  at  one  o'clock,  dined  at  two,  and  at  three  I  called 
upon  the  Heverend  Samuel  Smythe,  D.D.,  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  with  whom  I  pass- 
ed the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  visiting  places  of  intereat  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cooper 
River,  above  the  city.  To  the  kind  courtesy  of  Br.  Smythe  I  am  indebted  for  much  of 
the  interest,  pleasure,  and  profit  of  my  visit  at  Charleston  and  vicinity. 

Here,  upon  the  spot  where  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  South  Carolina  was 
accomplished,  let  us  glance  at  the  record  of  history. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  work  (page  xiiii.),  I  have  referred  to  the  first  attempt  at 
permanent  settlement  on  South  Carolina  soil,  and  the  result.  As  it  was  only  an  attempt 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  does  not  illustrate  the  growth  of  popular  liberty,  except  so  far  aa 
the  prittciples  of  the  Huguenots  (those  first  emigrants)  had  influence  in  the  political  opin- 
ions of  the  people  in  after  years,  we  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  details,  but  pass  on  to 
the  period  of  permanent  settlements. 

For  a  hundred  years  afler  the  first  attempt  at  colonization  in  South  Carolina  was  made, 
no  settlements  were  undertaken,  and  no  white  man  walked  in  her  forests,  except  a  few 
Spaniards,  who  penetrated  the  wilderness  from  St.  Augustine  in  search  of  a  fancied  region 
of  gold.  At  length  the  English,  who  had  formed  settlements  on  the  Cape  Fear  Knd  vicin- 
ity, turned  their  attention  to  more  southerly  regions. 

In  January,  1 670,  two  ships,  with  materials  for  a  permanent  settlement,  sailed  from  En- 
gland, under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Sayle,  who  had  previously  visited  and  explored  Ihfl 
South  Carohna  coast.  He  entered  Port  Royal,  planted 
his  colony  upon  Beaufort,  and  soon  afterward  died  there. 
The  jurisdiction  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  of  the  Northern 
colony,  was  then  extended  over  this  settlement,  and  in 
1671  ho  was  chosen  their  governor.  The  people  were 
easily  induced,  "for  the  convenience  of  pasturage  and 
tillage,"  to  remove  to  the  sonth  bank  of  the  Ashley 
River,  further  north,  and  there  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  old  Charlestown'  (at  present  called  Old  Town,  or  the 
Landing)  ;  and  there  was  planted  the  first  fruitful  seed 
of  the  commonwealth  of  South  Carolina.'  The 
colony,  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  one  of 
the  proprietors,  was  called  (he  Carteret  County  Colojiy.'  Nine  years  afterward,  the  set- 
tlers abandoned  this  spot,  and  upon  Oyster  Point,  nearer  the  sea,  at  the  confluence  of  the 

'  There  were  Bboot  GAy  fsmilies  wbo  went  from  the  Port  Royal  setllemenl  to  the  Asbley  River,  and 
about  the  same  namber  from  the  Northern  colony  accompanied  Govemai  Veiimani  thither. 

*  G::vernor  Yesmaos  caused  a  namber  of  African  slates  to  be  brought  from  Bsrbadoes,  and  in  tbe  year 
1 673  the  slave  system  in  Sooth  Carolina  was  coinnienced. 
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Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers*  (so  called  in  compliment  to  Ashley  Cooper,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury), a  place  more  eligible  for  commercial  pursuits,  they  founded  the  present  city  of  Charles- 
ton,>L  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  built  thirty  houses.*  The  city  retained  its  orig- 
inal name  of  Charles  Toton  until  after  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  called  Charleston. 
The  general  early  history  of  South  Carolina  we  have  already  considered  in  its  connection 
with  the  North  State ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  a  few  particular  points  to  notice  in  its 
progress  prior  to  the  separation  in  1729. 

The  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the  freedom  which  then  prevailed  made  South  Carolina 
a  chosen  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  the  discontented  of  all  lands.  Several  Dutch  fam- 
ilies of  New  York  went  to  South  Carolina  when  that  city  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  En- 
glish, and  settled  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Ashley,  near  the  English  colony,  from  whence 
they  spread  over  the  state,  and  were  joined  by  many  from  "  fader-land."  In  1679,  Charles 
the  Second  sent  quite  a  number  of  French  Protestant  refugees  (Huguenots)  thither ;  and 
when,  in  1685,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (see  page  386,  volume  i.)  was  revoked,  large  numbers 
of  the  Huguenots  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  sought  refuge  in  South  Carolina  from  the  fires 
of  persecution  about  to  be  relighted  in  France.  Ten  years  later,  ^  a  colony  of  Con - 
gregationalists,  from  Dorchester,  in  Massachusetts,  ascended  the  Ashley  almost  to  its 
head,  and  founded  the  town  of  Dorchester,  in  the  present  parish  of  St.  George,  Dorchester. 
This  was  a  village  of  considerable  note  during  the  Revolution,  but  it  is  now  deserted,  and 
little  remains  of  the  past  but  the  primitive  church  and  the  graves  around  it. 

Under  various  leaders,  men  of  every  creed  and  of  various  countries  went  to  South  Car- 
olina ;  '*  and  the  San  tee,  the  Congaree,  the  Wateree,  and  the  Edisto  now  listened  to  the 
strange  voices  of  several  nations,  who  in  the  Old  World  had  scarcely  known  each  other, 
except  as  foes.  There,  for  a  while,  they  mingled  harmoniously  with  the  natives.  The 
French  Huguenot  and  the  German  Palatine  smoked  their  pipes  in  amity  with  the  Westo 
and  the  Serattee ;  and  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine  became  familiar 
to  the  wandering  eyes  of  the  fearless  warriors  along  the  Congaree.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore a  French  violinist  had  opened  a  school  for  dancing  among  the  Indians  on  the  Santee 
River.'" 

For  some  time  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  bounty  of  the  pro- 
prietors for  subsistence,  and  the  calls  of  this  dependence  bemg  generally  answered,  idle  and 
improvident  habits  were  begotten,  highly  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  a  new  state.  The 
proprietors  perceived  the  bad  tendency  of  such  indulgence,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  colonists 
declared  that  they  would  *'  no  longer  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  without  expectation 
or  demand  of  any  return."  This  resolve,  so  unkind  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Carolinians, 
was  of  great  benefit  to  the  colonists.  Ultimately  the  people,  compelled  to  work  or  starve — to 
be  provident  or  to  be  beggars^turned  to  their  own  resources,  and  their  development  began. 
Independence  of  action  begat  independence  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  in  this  first  broken 
fallow,  turtied  up  to  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun  and  shower  of  free  civil,  political  and 
religious  life,  the  seed  of  Republican  liberty,  which  subsequently  bore  such  generous  fruit  in 
the  Carolinas,  was  planted  and  took  firm  root. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  and  the  privations  always  attendant 
upon  first  settlement,  the  Carolinians  were  soon  called  upon  to  resist  powerful  foes — the  In- 
dian tribes  upon  whose  hunting-grounds  they  were  settling.  These  difficulties  Jiave  been 
noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  red  men  were  hardly  quieted  before  internal  troubles 
menaced  the  colony  with  a  more  terrible  blow.     Food  had  become  scarce,  discontents  were 

*  The  Indian  name  for  the  Ashley  was  Ke-a-toah  ;  for  the  Cooper,  £-/t-iran.  The  city  has  a  fine  shel- 
tered harbor,  with  the  sea  six  miles  distant. 

'  The  city  of  Charleston  was  laid  out  in  1680  by  John  Culpepper,  who  bad  been  surveyor  general  of 
the  Northern  colony  of  the  Carolinas,  but  was  then  a  fugitive,  on  account  of  his  participation  in  an  insur- 
rectionary movement  there.  The  streets  were  laid  out  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  town  site  was  com- 
pletely inclosed  with  a  line  of  fortifications.  A  plan  of  these  fortifications,  and  of  the  city  at  t£at  time,  is 
published  in  Johnson's  Traditiont  and  Meminigcencet  of  the  Revolution^  page  3. 

'  Simm's  Uittory  of  South  Carolina,  page  64. 
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heard  on  every  side,  and  an  insurrectionary  movement  occarred.  The  rebellion  was  prompt- 
ly suppressed,  and  some  supplies  just  then  arriving  from  England  with  some  new  settlers, 
the  people  were  quieted  and  became  loyal.  This*  difficulty  had  just  passed  by,  when  the 
Spaniards  menaced  the  English,  and  ships  of  war  with  land  troops  appeared.  Before  their 
arrival,  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to  Virginia  and  Barbadoes  for  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war  reached  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Governor  Yeamans  at  once  acted  on  the  offens- 
ive, and  drove  the  Spaniards  hack  to  St.  Augustine. 

Yeamans  left  the  colony  in  1674,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  West,  a  man  of  repub- 
lican tendencies.  He  called  the  freemen  of  the  colony  together  in  convention  at  Charles- 
ton to  make  laws  for  their  government.  This  was  the  first  legislative  assembly  convened 
in  South  Carolina.  It  might  have  been  an  auspicious  event,  had  not  the  jarring  interests 
of  classes  and  creeds,  there  represented,  produced  discord  and  confusion.  Cavaliers  and  Pu- 
ritans, Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  each  strenuous  for  the  prevalence  of  their  respective 
opinions,  presented,  in  this  first  attempt  at  representative  legislation,  powerful  arguments  in 
favor  of  absolutism.  Anarchy  prevailed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dissensions  in  Charleston, 
the  Stono  Indians  swept  along  the  frontiers  of  the  settlements,  and  plundered  a  great  quan- 
tity of  grain  and  numerous  cattle.  The  inhabitants  armed  themselves,  defeated  the  Stonos 
in  several  skirmishes,  took  many  of  them  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  the  West  Indies  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  After  other  obstinate  conflicts,  the  Stonos  were  subdued  and  almost  ex- 
terminated. They  have  never  had  a  tribal  existence  since,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
have  no  living  representative  upon  the  earth. 

A  Legislative  Assembly  met  in  Charleston  in  1682,  and  enacted  laws  for  the  civil  and 
military  operations  of  the  colony.  The  spirit  of  freedom  had  begun  to  work  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  when  the  collection  of  rents,  the  great  cause  of  discontent  in  the  Northern 
colony,  was  pressed,  they  rebelled.  The  public  records  were  seized,  and  the  Assembly,  as- 
suming the  functions  of  government,  imprisoned  the  secretary  of  the  province.  The  gov- 
ernor (Colleton)  declared  martial  law.  The  exasperated  people  clamored  for  his  impeach- 
ment. The  Assembly  complied,  and  he  was  banished  from  the  province.  Turbulence  and 
misrule  continued  until  the  scheme  of  government  of  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  was  abandoned ; 
a  better  day  then  dawned.  John  Archdale,  the  good  Quaker,  came,  and  his  policy  was  like 
oil  poured  upon  troubled  waters.  Only  one  great  difficulty  remained — ^the  troubles  arising 
from  the  antipathy  of  the  English  to  the  French.  The  general  excellence  of  character  pos- 
sessed by  the  latter  soon  disarmed  prejudices  ;  their  political  disabilities  were  removed  ;  they 
were  no  longer  excluded  from  participation  in  governmental  afliurs,  and  the  last  fountain 
of  disquietude  was  dried  up.  During  the  whole  of  Archdale's  administration,  and  that  of 
Blake,  his  successor,  peace  and  prosperity  prevailed. 

James  Moore  succeeded  Blake  in  1700.  He  sent  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards 
at  St.  Augustine,  in  1702,  which  proved  unsuccessful.  A  subsequent  expedition  against  the 
Apalachian  Indians,  undertaken  by  Moore,  has  been  considered  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Nathaniel  Johnson,  a  pliant  servant  of  Lord  Granville,  one  of  the  proprietors,  succeeded 
Moore  in  1703,  and,  pursuant  to  a  plan  long  cherished  by  that  nobleman  and  his  friends,  he 
proceeded  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Carolina.  This  was  the  first 
budding  of  religious  intolerance  there.  The  Dissenters  were  excluded  from  the  Colonial 
Legislature,  and  sufiered  other  disabilities.  They  laid  their  grievances  before  the  English 
Parliament.  There  they  received  encouragement,  and  the  law  of  disfranchisement  was 
soon  repealed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly,  but  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  remained 
the  established  form  of  religion  in  the  province  until  the  Revolution. 

England  was  now  at  war  with  France  and  Spain.  Her  gfiemies  coalesced,  and  joined 
in  an  expedition  against  South  Carolina  in  1706.  A  squadron  of  five  ships  came  from 
Havana  and  appeared  before  Charleston.  The  governor  called  upon  the  people  to  repel 
the  invaders,  and  they  cheerfully  responded.  The  invading  troops  were  compelled  to  fly  to 
their  ships,  and  these,  in  turn,  being  attacked  by  some  vessels  which  had  been  speedily 
armed  in  the  harbor,  retreated  in  haste  across  the  bar,  and  departed.     This  was  the  first 
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naval  victory  of  the  South  Carolinians.     Of  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy,  almost  three 
hundred  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

In  1710  a  speck  of  civil  war  appeared  in  Charleston,  when  two  claimants  to  the  office 
of  acting  governor,  on  ;the  death  of  Tynte,  the  successor  of  Johnson,  disputed  for  the  honor. 
A  compromise  was  effected,  hy  referring  the  case  to  the  proprietors  for  a  decision.  They 
wisely  discarded  both  candidates,  and  appointed  Charles  Craven,  brother  of  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, governor  of  the  province.  Under  his  administration  the  colony  prospered,  settle- 
ments extended,  and  the  power  of  a  dangerous  Indian  confederacy  against  the  Carolinas  was 
effectually  broken.^ 

Craven  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Johnson,  a  son  of  the  former  governor, &  and  dur- 
ing  his  administration  a  revolution  occurred  in  South  Carolina  which  changed  the 
government  from  a  proprietary  to  a  royal  one.  The  remote  causes  of  this  change  may  be 
found  in  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a  simple  and  inexpensive  government  responsible  only 
to  the  crown,  and  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  caprices,  avarice,  and  inefficiency  of  a  Board  of 
Control  composed  of  private  individuals,  intent  only  upon  personal  gain.  The  immediate 
and  ostensible  cause  was  the  refusal  of  the  proprietors  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  debt  in- 
curred by  the  Indian  war  so  promptly  suppressed  by  Governor  Craven  ;  and  the  severity  with 
which  they  enforced  the  collection  of  rents.  The  people  looked  to  the  crown  for  relief,  aid, 
and  protection.  A  scheme  for  a  revolution  was  secretly  planned,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
6f  November,  1719,  Governor  Johnson  was  deposed.  The  people  proceeded  to  elect  James 
Moore  governor.  The  militia,  on  whom  Johnson  looked  for  aid,  were  against  him,  and  find- 
ing himself  entirely  unsupported,  he  withdrew  to  his  plantation.  Moore  was  proclaimed 
governor  of  the  province  in  the  king's  name,  and  royal  authority  was  established.  During 
the  administration  of  Francis  Nicholson,  the  successor  of  Moore,  and  that  of  Arthur  Mid- 
dleton,  acting  governor,  little  of  political  importance  occurred  in  relation  to  the  colony,  ex- 
cept the  legal  disputes  in  England  concerning  the  rights  of  the  proprietors.  These  *were 
finally  settled  in  1729,  by  a  royal  purchase  of  both  colonies  (see  page  3  56)  from  the  pro- 
prietors, and  during  that  year  North  and  South  Carolina  became  separate  royal  provinces. 
The  colony  was  now  very  prosperous,  and  from  the  period  of  the  separation  until  -the 
Revolution,  nothing  occurred  to  impede  its  general  progress  but  the  troubles  with  the  In- 
dians, detailed  in  preceding  chapters,  and  difficulties  with  the  Spaniards.  Soon  all  alarm 
on  account  of  the  latter  subsided,  for  Oglethorpe  had  established  a  barrier  on  the  Southern 
border,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Georgia,  and  preparing  means  for 
keeping  the  Spaniards  south  of  the  St.  John's.  When  this  barrier  was  made  secure,  the 
treaties  with  the  Indians  were  accomplished,  the  war  with  France  ended,  and  universal  peace 
reigned  in  the  Carolinas.  Emigration  flowed  thither  in  a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  Immi- 
grants came  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Up  the  Pedee,  Santee,  Edisto,  and  Savannah 
Rivers,  settlements  spread  rapidly,  and  soon  the  ax  and  the  plow  were  plying  with  mighty 
energy  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wateree,  the  Broad,  and  the  Saluda  Rivers,  and  their  tnb- 
utaries.*  At  one  time  six  hundred  German  settlers  came  in  a  body  ;  and  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  such  numbers  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  (Scotch-Irish  chiefly)  departed  for 
Carolina  that  the  depopulation  of  whole  districts  was  menaced.  Immigrants  came,  too, 
from  the  other  colonies.  Within  a  single  year,^  more  than  a  thousand  families  with 
their  effects — their  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses — crossed  the  Alleghanies  from  the  Eastern 
settlements,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the  bosom  of  Carolina.      Far  removed  from  the  po 

*  See  page  366 

•  Previous  to  this  period,  some  important  settlements  were  made.  Between  the  years  1730  and  1740, 
an  Irish  settlement  was  planted  aear  the  Santee,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Williamsburg  township. 
At  the  same  time,  some  Swiss  emigrants,  under  John  Pury,  settled  upon  the  northeast  side  of  the  Savan- 
nah, and  founded  the  village  of  Purysburg.  From  1748  to  1755,  great  numbers  of  Palatines  (Germans) 
were  introduced,  and  settled  Orangeburgh  and  other  places  upon  the  Congaree  and  Wateree.  After  the 
battle  of  Culloden  in  1745,  many  Scotch  Highlanders  came  over.  Some  of  them  settled  in  South  Carolina, 
bat  a  larger  portion  locat^  at  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  in  North  Carolina.  The  greatest  influx  of  set- 
tlement was  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763. 
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litical  power  they  had  heen  taught  to  reverence,  they  loon  hecame  alienated.  They  felt 
neither  the  faTors  nor  the  oppressions  of  goyernment,  and  in  the  free  wilderness  their  minds 
and  hearts  hecame  schooled  in  that  sturdy  independence  which  developed  hold  and  ener- 
getic action  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 

While  the  people  of  New  England  were  murmuring  because  of  Writs  of  Assistance  and 
other  grievances,  the  Carolinians  were  not  indiflerent  listeners,  especially  those  upon  the  sea- 
board ;  and  before  the  Stamp  Act  lighted  the  flame  of  general  indignation  in  America,  lead- 
ing men  in  South  Carolina  were  freely  discussing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  each  colony, 
and  saw  in  day-dreams  a  mighty  empire  stretching  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Pe- 
nobscot to  the  St.  John's.  Already  their  representatives  had  quarreled  with  the  governor 
(William  Boone),  because  he  had  presumed  to  touch,  with  official  hands,  one  of  their  dearest 
privileges  (the  elective  franchise),  and  refused  to  hold  intercourse  with  him.  In  these  dis- 
putes, Christopher  Gadsden,  Thomas  Lynch,  Henry  Laurens,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 
the  Rutledges,  and  other  stanch  patriots  in  the  stormy  strife  ten  years  later,  were  engaged 
A  spirit  of  resistance  was  then  aroused,  which  brought  South  Carolina  early  into  the  arena 
of  conflict  when  the  war  began. 

When  intelligence  of  the  Stamp  Act  came  over  the  sea,  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
did  not  wait  to  consult  the  opinions  of  those  of  other  colonies,  but  immediately  passed  a  se- 
ries of  condemnatory  resolves.  When,  soon  af^rward,  the  proposition  for  a  Colonial  Con- 
gress came  from  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  ridiculed  it,*  others  thought  the 
scheme  chimerical,  yet  a  majority  of  them  were  in  favor  of  it,  and  delegates  were  appointed 
to  represent  South  Carolina  in  the  Congress  which  was  held  at  New  York.*  October? 
The  iniquitous  character  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  freely  discussed  by  the  Caroli-  nes. 
nians,  and  as  the  day  approached^  when  it  was  to  go  into  operation,  the  peo-  ^  Norember  1. 
pie  became  more  and  more  determined  to  resist  it.  When  the  stamps  arrived  in  Charles- 
ton, no  man  was  found  willing  to  act  as  distributor,  and  Grovemor  William  Bull  (who  had 
succeeded  Boone)  ordered  them  to  be  placed  in  Fort  Johnson,  a  strong  fortress  on  James's 
Island,  then  garrisoned  by  a  very  small  force.  When  the  place  of  deposit  became  known, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men,  who  had  secretly  organized,  went  down  to  the  fort  at 
midnight,  in  open  boats,  to  destroy  the  stamps.  They  surprised  and  captured  the  garrison, 
loaded  the  cannons,  hoisted  a  flag,  and  at  sunrise  proclaimed  open  deflance  of  the  power  of 
the  governor.  The  captain  of  the  armed  ship  which  brought  the  stamps  opened  a  parley 
with  the  insurgents,  and  agreed  to  take  away  the  obnoxious  articles,  and  **  not  land  them 
elsewhere  in  America.'"  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  men  returned  to  the  city.  So  uni- 
versal was  the  opposition  to  the  Act,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  men  concerned 
in  this  overt  act  of  treason. 

• 

^  "  If  you  agree  to  the  proposition  of  composing  a  Congress  from  the  different  British  colonies,"  said  the 
member,  "  what  sort  of  a  dish  will  yon  make.  New  England  will  throw  in  fish  and  onions ;  the  Middle 
States  flax-seed  and  floor ;  Maryland  and  Virginia  will  add  tobacco ;  North  Carolina  pitch,  tar,  and  tur- 
pentine ]  South  Carolina  rice  and  indigo ;  and  Georgia  will  sprinkle  the  whole  composition  with  saw-dost. 
Soch  an  absord  jomble  will  yoo  make  if  yoo  attempt  to  form  a  onion  among  soch  discordant  materials  as 
the  thirteen  British  provinces.''  A  shrewd  coontiy  member  replied,  "  I  would  not  choose  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  objection  for  my  cook,  bat,  nevertheless,  I  woold  ventore  to  assert  that  if  the  colonies  pro- 
ceed judicioosly  in  the  appointment  of  depoties  to  a  Continental  Congress,  they  woold  prepare  a  dish  fit  to 
be  presented  to  any  crowned  head  in  Eorope." — Ramtay. 

'  In  a  letter  from  Charleston,  poblished  in  Weyroan's  New  York  Ouzetttf  it  is  stated  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  of  October  a  gallows  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  Broad  Street,  where  Choroh 
Street  intersects  (then  the  central  part  of  the  town),  on  which  were  sospended  an  effigy  representing  a 
stamp  distribotor,  and  another  to  impersonate  the  devil.  Near  by  was  sospended  a  boot  (Lord  Bote),  with 
a  head  opon  it,  covered  by  a  bloe  Scotch  bonnet.  To  these  effigies  labels  were  affixed.  Upon  one  was 
the  warning,  "  Whoever  shall  dare  to  poll  down  these  effigies  had  better  been  bom  with  a  mill-stone  about 
his  neck,  and  oast  into  the  sea."  At  evening  they  were  taken  down,  and  paraded  throogh  the  street  by 
aboot  two  thoosand  persons,  ontil  they  came  to  the  boose  of  George  Saxby,  in  Tradd  Street,  an  appointed 
stamp  distribotor,  where  they  made  a  great  noise,  and  injored  his  windows  and  other  portions  of  his  hoosei 
to  "  the  value  of  five  poonds  sterling."  No  other  riotoos  feelings  were  manifested.  Nine  days  afterward, 
Saxby  and  Caleb  Lloyd  made  oath  at  Fort  Johnson  that  they  woakl  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  tb« 
stamps.  ^ 
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Llbertj  Tree.  Charleaton  Sons  of  Liberty.  Pitt'a  Statue.  Christopher  Gidsdcn 

Under  a  wide-spreading  live  oak,  a  little  north  of  the  residence  of  Christopher  Gadsden — 
the  Samuel  Adams  of  South  Carolina — the  patriots  used  to  assemble  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1765,  and  also  the  following  summer,  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed. 
There  they  discussed  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  From  this  circumstance  the  green 
oak  was  called,  like  the  great  elm  in  Boston,  Liberty  Tree?  There  Gadsden  assembled 
some  of  his  political  friends  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1766,  and,  while  bon- 
fires were  blazing,  cannons  were  pealing  for  joy,  and  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  was 
voting  a  statue  in  honor  of  Pitt,*  he  warned  them  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  mere  show  of 
justice.*  His  keen  perception  comprehended  the  Declaratory  Act  in  all  its  deformity,  and 
while  others  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  king  and  Parliament,  he  ceased  not  to  proclaim 
the  whole  proceeding  a  deceptive  and  wicked  scheme  to  lull  the  Americans  into  a  dangerous 
inactivity.  And  more ;  it  is  claimed,  and  generally  believed  in  South  Carolina,  that  under 
Liberty  Tree  Christopher  Gadsden  first  spoke  of  American  Independence.  How  early  is  not 
known,  but  supposed  to  be  as  early  as  1764.^ 

The  people  of  Charleston  cheerfully  signed  non-importation  agreements  in  1769  and 

^  This  tree  stood  within  the  sqaare  now  bounded  by  Charlotte,  Washington,  Boandary,  and  Alexander 
jvcreets.  This  continued  to  be  the  favorite  meeting-place  until  the  Revolution  was  in  full  progress.  Be- 
neath that  tree  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first  read  to  the  assembled  people  of  Charleston.  \\» 
history  and  associations  were  hateful  to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  in  1780,  he  ordered  it  to  be  cut  down,  and  a  fire  lighted  over  the  stump  by  piling  its 
branches  around  it.  Many  cane  heads  were  made  from  the  remains  of  the  stump  in  after  years.  A  part 
of  it  was  sawed  into  thin  boards  and  made  into  a  neat  ballot-box,  and  presented  to  the  **  '76  Association." 
This  box  was  destroyed  ly  fire,  at  the  rooms  of  the  association,  during  the  great  conflagration  in  1838. 

'  This  statue  was  of  marble,  and  stood  at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Meeting  Streets.  During  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  in  April,  1780,  a  British  cannon-ball  from  James's  Island  passed  up  Meeting  Street, 
struck  this  statue,  and  broke  ofT  its  left  arm.  Several  years  after  the  war,  the  statue,  being  considered  an 
obstruction,  was  rudely  pulled  down  by  some  workmen  employed  for  the  purpose,  when  the  head  was  broken 
off,  and  it  was  otherwise  mutilated.  Good  taste  would  have  restored  the  arm,  and  kept  the  statue  in  its 
place  until  this  day. 

^  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Sons  ofLiberty  of  Charleston,  who  met  with  Gadsden,  under  Lib- 
erty Tree,  in  1766,  and  with  linked  hands  pledged  themselves  to  resist  when  the  hour  for  resistance  should 
arrive.  They  are  published  by  Johnson  from  the  original  record  of  George  Flagg,  one  of  the  party :  Gen- 
eral Christopher  Gadsden,  William  Johnson,  Joseph  Verree,  John  Fullerton,  James  Brown,  Nathaniel  Lib- 
by,  George  Flagg,  Thomas  Coleman,  John  Hall,  William  Field,  Robert  Jones,  John  Lawton,  Uzziah  Rogers, 
John  Calvert,  Henry  Bookless,  J.  Barlow,  Tunis  Tebout,  Peter  Munclear,  William  Trusler,  Robert  Howard, 
Alexander  Alexander,  Edward  Weyman,  Thomas  Searl,  William  Laughton,  Daniel  Cannon,  and  Benjamin 
Hawes.     The  last  survivor,  George  FlajroT)  died  in  1824. 

*  Christopher  Gadsden  was  born  in  Charleston  in  1724.  He  was  educated  in  England,  where  he  be- 
came accomplished  in  the  learned  languages.  He 
returned  to  America  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  en- 
^^^^C^'*^'^  »"*'^"^"  v^^^^Pi^  tered  the  counting-house  of  a  merchant  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  England,  and  on  hb  return  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Charles* 
ton.  He  was  successful,  and  was  soon  able  to  purchase  all  of  the  property  known  as  Ansonborough,  which 
his  father  lost  in  play  with  Lord  Anson.  His  house  was  upon  the  lot  now  (1848)  owned  by  Mrs.  Isaac 
Ball,  and  the  kitchen  is  yet  standing  on  the  lot  at  the  northeast  corner  of  East  Bay  and  Vernon  Streets. 
Mr.  Gadsden  was  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Carolina,  and,  as  the  Revo- 
lution advanced,  was  one  of  its  firmest  supporters.  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  first  Continental  Congress 
in  1774,  and  his  name  is  attached  to  the  Amtrican  Auodaiion  agreed  to  by  that  body.  In  1775,  he  was 
elected  senior  colonel  and  commandant  of  three  South  Carolina  regiments,  and  was  subsequently  made  a 
brigadier.  He  was  in  the  engagement  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1776.  He  was  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  in  1778.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1779,  and  when 
Charleston  was  taken  by  Clinton,  in  1780,  he  was  lieutenant  governor;  as  such,  he  signed  the  capitula- 
tion. Three  months  afterward,  he  was  taken,  with  others,  and  cast  into  the  loathsome  prison  at  St.  Au- 
gustine (an  act  in  open  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation),  because  he  would  not  submit  to  indignity  at 
the  hands  of  Governor  Tonyn.  There  he  suffered  for  eleven  months,  until  exchanged  in  June,  1781,  when 
he  sailed  to  Philadelphia  with  other  prisoners.  He  returned  to  Charleston,  and  was  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly convened  at  Jacksonburg  in  the  winter  of  1782.  He  opposed  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  Loyalists,  and  thereby  won  their  esteem.  He  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1782,  but  declined 
the  honor,  and  went  into  the  retirement  of  prirate  life.  He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1 805, 
ttt  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
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1770,  and  faithfully  adhered  thereto ;  and  when  the  Continental  Congress  of  1774  adopted 
the  Arnerican  Association^  its  recommendations  were  very  generally  complied  with  in  South 
Carolina.  When  tea  was  sent  to  America,  under  the  proTisions  of  a  new  act  of  1773  (see 
page  496,  volume  i.),  the  South  Carolinians  were  as  firm  in  their  opposition  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  cargoes  ybr  sale,  as  were  the  people  of  Boston.  It  was  stored  in  the  warehouses, 
and  there  rotted,  for  not  a  pound  was  allowed  to  be  sold. 

The  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston,  by  act  of  Parliament,  on  the  first  of  January,  1 774, 
aroused  the  indignation  and  sympathy  of  the  South  Carolinians,  and  substantial  aid  was 
freely  sent  to  the  sufiering  inhabitants  of  that  city.  When  the  proposition  for  a  General 
Congress  went  forth,  the  affirmative  voice  of  South  Carolina  was  among  the  first  heard  in 
response.  In  an  assembly  of  the  people,  held  in  Charleston,  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  of  July,  1774,  it  was  declared  that  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  "most  cruel  and  op- 
pressive," and  plainly  showed  that  **  if  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  are  intimidated  into  a 
mean  submission  of  said  acts,  that  the  like  are  designed  for  all  the  colonies ;  when  not  even 
the  shadow  of  liberty  to  his  person,  or  of  security  to  his  property,  will  be  lefl  to  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  residing  on  the  American  continent."  The  same  convention  approved 
of  the  proposition  for  a  Greneral  Congress,  chose  delegates  to  represent  them  in  Federal 
Council,'  and  closed  their  proceedings  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  ninety-nine,  *<  to 
act  as  a  general  committee,  to  correspond  with  the  committees  of  other  colonies,  and  to  do 
all  matters  and  things  necessary  to  carry  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  into  execution." 
Henry  Laurens  was  appointed  chairman  of  this  large  committee,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
twenty-one  should  constitute  a  business  quorum.' 

In  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  and  menaces  of  Lieutenant-governor  Bull,  a  Provincial 
Congress  of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  people,  met  at  Charleston  on  the  eleventh  of  January, 
1775.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  chosen  president.  That  Assembly  approved  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Congress,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  inspection  and  ob- 
servation to  see  that  its  recommendations  were  complied  with."  Now  began  those  coercive 
measures  of  the  Whigs  which  were  oden  wrong  and  oppressive,  but  frequently  necessary  and 
salutary.  The  non-importation  measures  were  rigorously  enforced,  and  royal  power  was 
boldly  defied.  The  people  of  Charleston  formed  themselves  into  volunteer  companies  to 
practice  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  boys,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  banded  together, 
and  with  mimic  weapons  imitated  the  discipline  of  their  seniors. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  the  day  when  the  first  blow  was  struck  for  liberty  at 
Lexington,  the  packet  ship  Swallow  arrived  at  Charleston,  bringing  dispatches  for  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Southern  colonies.  Among  others  was  a  dispatch  for  the  acting  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  William  Bull.  His  disputes  with  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch  of  acrimony,  and  the  public  mind  was  greatly 
excited.  Yet  all  hoped  for  reconciliation,  and  few  could  believe  that  civil  war  would  act- 
ually ensue.  The  arrival  of  the  StoaUow  extinguished  these  hopes,  for  a  secret  committee 
who  had  been  appointed  to  seize  the  next  mail  that  should  arrive  from  England,  performed 
their  duty  well.*     On  opening  the  dispatches  to  the  governor,  it  was  found  that  the  British 

*  Henry  Middletoo,  John  Ratledge,  Christopher  Gadsden,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  Edward  Ratledge,  worn 
appointed  dele^tes. 

*  Ramsay^s  History  of  South  Carolina,  i.,  18 ;  Monltrie's  Memoirt,  i^  10.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
at  a  large  tavern  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Broad  and  Chorch  Streets,  commonly  called,  at  that  day, 
»'  The  Corner." 

'  The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  Charleston  committee :  Christopher  Gadsden,  Isaac  Huger, 
William  Gibbes,  William  Parker,  Aaron  Locock,  Roger  Smith,  Maurice  Simons,  John  Poang,  Thomas  Le- 
{▼ar^,  Sen.,  Edward  Simons,  Edward  Blake,  Samnel  Prioleaa,  Jr.,  Hagh  Swinton,  John  Champneys,  Will, 
iam  Host,  John  Brewton,  Alexander  Chisholme,  Alexander  Chovin,  William  Livingston,  and  John  Baddeley. 

^  This  committee  consisted  of  William  Henry  Drayton,  John  Neufville,  and  Thomas  Corbett.  After  the 
mail  was  carried  to  the  post-office,  and  before  it  coald  be  opened,  this  Committee  went  thither,  and  demand- 
ed it  from  Stevens,  the  postmaster,  in  the  name  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Stevens  allowed  them  to  take 
it,  nnder  protest.  It  was  then  carried  to  the  State  House  and  opened.  The  packages  for  the  governors 
were  retained  and  qtened ;  the  private  letters,  with  seals  unbroken,  were  retamed  to  the  post-office. 
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ministry  had  resolved  to  coerce  the  colonies  into  suhmission.  The  royal  governors  were  or 
dered  to  seize  the  arms  and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  several  provinces,  raise  provin- 
cial troops,  if  possible,  and  prepare  to  receive  an  army  of  British  regulars  to  aid  them.  Gage 
and  Dunmore,  we  have  seen,  acted  upon  these  instructions,  but  the  patriots  of  Lexington, 
Concord,  and  Williamsburg  thwarted  them  ;  and  the  Charleston  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence, giving  those  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  timely  warning,  enabled  them  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  defense  before  it  was  too  late.  A  messenger,  with  these  dispatches,  was  sent 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  this  was  the  first  intelligence  which  that  body  had  of  the 
real  intentions  of  the  British  ministry. 

A  few  days  after  the  discovery  of  this  scheme,  intelligence  of  the  battle  at  Lexington  ar- 
rived. Suspicion  now  yielded  to  demonstration  ;  there  was  no  longer  any  uncertainty  ;  the 
mother  was  arming  against  her  children  ;  war  was  inevitable.  While  patriotism,  gushing 
in  full  fountain  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  made  them  proclaim  boldly.  We  are  ready  ! 
sober  reason  saw  the  disparity  in  the  strength  of  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  England 
was  then  among  the  first  powers  of  the  earth ;  the  colonies  were  weak  in  material  defenses. 
The  savage  tribes  on  their  whole  western  frontier  might  be  brought,  like  thirsty  blood-hounds, 
upon  them ;  they  possessed  not  a  single  ship  of  war ;  they  had  very  little  money  ;  at  the 
South,  the  slaves,  by  ofiers  of  freedom,  might  become  enemies  in  their  midst ;  a  large  number 
of  wealthy,  influential,  and  conscientious  men  were  loyal  to  the  king ;  the  governors,  being 
commanders-in-chief,  had  control  of  the  provincial  military  forces,  and,  if  their  thoughts  had 
for  a  moment  turned  to  the  Continental  powers  of  Europe  for  aid,  they  were  pressed  back 
by  the  reflection  that  republican  principles  were  at  variance  with  the  dominant  sentiments 
of  the  Old  World.  And  yet  they  did  not  hesitate.  Pleading  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
they  leaned  for  support  upon  the  strong  arm  of  the  God  of  Battles. 

Having  resolved  on  rebellion,  the  people  of  Charleston  were  not  afraid  to  commit  acts  of 
legal  treason.  They  justly  considered  that  "  all  statutes  of  allegiance  were  repealed  on  the 
plains  of  Lexington,  and  the  laws  of  self-preservation  lefl  to  operate  in  full  force.*' ^  They 
accordingly  concerted  a  plan,  like  their  brethren  in  Savannah  (see  page  520),  to  secure  the 
arms  and  ammunition  in  the  city,  and  on  the  night  of  the  twentieth  of  April  they  seized 
upon  all  the  munitions  of  war  they  could  find.  This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  resistance, 
and  at  that  hour  began  the  Revolution,  in  earnest,  in  South  Carolina. 

A  second  session  of  the  Provincial  Congress  commenced  on  the  first  of  June.  An  asso- 
ciation, drawn  up  by  Henry  Laurens,  was  adopted  ;*  a  permanent  Committee  of  Safety  was 
appointed ;  an  issue  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  paper  money  was  ordered,  and  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  of  five  hundred  men  each,  and  a  battalion  of  cavalry  or  rangers,  was 
directed  to  be  raised.  Some  gentlemen  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  fast-sailing  vessel 
to  procure  powder,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  return  with  about  ten  thousand  pounds. 

After  arranging  military  affairs,  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  next  turned  to  the 
organization  of  civil  government.  A  Council  of  Safety  was  appointed  to  act  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Provincial  Congress,  to  whom  all  the  powers  of  that  body  were  delegated.*  They 
had  the  entire  control  of  the  army  ;  were  clothed  with  power  to  contract  debts  for  the  public 
service,  and  to  issue  coin  and  bills  of  credit.  With  this  organization,  civil  government,  upon 
a  republican  basis,  was  begun. 

During  the  session  of  the  Congress,  Lord  William  Campbell,*  who  had  been  appointed 

*  Ramsay,  i.,  30. 

'  The  core  of  this  docament  consisted  in  the  declaration  of  those  who  signed  it,  that  they  were  ^'  ready 
to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  to  jsecure  the  freedom  and  safety  of  South  Carolina;  holding  all  persons  ioiu. 
ical  to  the  liberties  of  the  colonies  who  shall  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  association.'' 

'  This  council  consisted  of  Henry  Laurens,  Charles  Pinoknoy,  Rawlins  Lowndes,  Thomas  Fergu'^n 
Miles  Brewton,  Arthur  Middleton,  Thomas  Hey  ward,  Jr.,  Thomas  Bee,  John  Huger,  James  Parsons,  Wii.- 
iam  Henry  Drayton,  Benjamin  Elliott,  and  William  Williams. 

*  Lord  Campbell  was  the  third  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  He  had  married  Sarah  Izard,  the  sister 
of  Ralph  Izard,  who  belonged  to  the  richest  family  in  the  province.  The  residence  of  Lord  Campbell  was 
on  Meeting  Street,  now  (1851)  owned  and  occupied  by  Judge  D.  E.  Huger.     Soon  finding  his  residence 
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governoT,  arrived  at  Charleston, >  and  wa>  very  courteoualy  received.      He  pro- 
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fened  great  love  for  the  people  of  the  province,  and  ouured  them  that  he  would 

me  his  beat  endeavon  to  promote  the  weliare  of  the  inhabitant*.     Taught  hy  experience  to 

tuipect  the  promiiei  of  royally  or  its  repreaentatirei,  the  people  took  meaaurei  to  tett  hii 

lincerlty.      The  bnllowneH  of  hit  profeuioni  waa  proved,  and  turning  their  baoka  upon  him, 

the  pfttiioti  proceeded  in  their  preparations  for  armed 

reustance.     A  vessel  was  fitted  out  by  the  Commit 

tee  of  Safety  lo  attempt  the  capture  of  an  English 

■loop  laden  with  powder,  then  lying  at  St.  Augustine. 

The  expedition  was  luccessful,  and  fifteen  thousand 

pounds  of  powder  were  brought  safely  into  Cbarles- 

lon,  though  chased  by  cruisers  sent  out  by  Campbell. 

Part  of  this  powder,  which  was  sent  to  the  Continental 

Congress  for  the  use  of  the  grand  army,  was  used  by 

Arnold  and  his  men  in  the  siege  of  Quebec  at  the 

close  of  1 77S. 

Early  in  September,^  Colonel  Moultrie'  pro- 
ceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  on  Sulli- 
van's Island,  in  Charleston  harbor.     The  imall  gar- 
rison made  no  resistance,  but  fled  to  the  British  sloops 
,  of  war  Tantar  and  Cherokee,  then  lying  in  Rebellion 

Roads,  in  front  of  Fort  Sullivan.  Xord  Campbell, 
perceiving  the  storm  of  popular  indignation  against 
him  daily  increasing,  particularly  when  it  became 
known  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  incite  the  Indians 
on  the  frontier  to  lift  the  hatchet  for  the  king,  and 
was  tampering  with  the  Tories  in  the  inte- 
rior, alw  fled  to  these  vessels  for  shelter,  and  thus  •'  abdicated"  royal  power. <= 

The  Provincial  Council  now  increased  the  defenses  of  the  city,  and  organized  a  company 
of  artillery.  They  also  took  measures  for  fortifying  the  harbor.  LJeu- 
tenant-colonel  Motte,  accompanied  by  Captains  Charles  Cotesworth 
Finckney,  Bernard  Elliot,  and  Francis  Uarion,  took  possession  of  Fori 
Johnson,  on  James  Island,  and  on  the  same  evening,  Captain  Heyward, 
with  thirty-five  of  the  Charleston  artillery,  went  down  and  mounted 
three  guns  in  the  place  of  those  spiked  by  the  garrison  when  they  fled. 
Three  days  afterward,  the  first Hepubtican  flag  displayed  at  the  South 
was  floating  over  the  main  bastion  of  the  fortress.*  south  cimuhi  flm 

m  Cbarleilon  unsafe,  be  etoaped  to  a  British  vessel  in  the  barbor,  leaving  his  ramily  liebiDil.  Lady  Camp- 
bell VM  lre&t«d  vith  great  retpeet,  bat  Anally  she  loo  went  on  board  tbe  Tesael,  and  was  landed  al  Ja- 
maica. The  next  jear  (1T7G),  Campbell  wm  od  board  Ibe  Bristol  in  the  attack  upon  Charleston,  and,  vhile 
Aghtiog  QD  the  quarter-deck,  be  vaa  wourfQed.     He  died  from  Ibe  elTecta  of  bis  wounds,  two  yeara  after- 

'  William  Moultrie  was  a  nalive  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  bom  in  1730.  We  find  him  flrsi  in  pnblie 
•errice  u  an  oliicer,  in  the  ospedilion  B|[ainst  tbe  Cberokees  in  1T6CI.  He  vas  also  in  aubsequent  expe- 
ditions against  tbat  unhappy  people.  When  tbe  Revolution  broke  out,  be  was  among  the  earliest  in  SoaUi 
Carolina  to  take  the  Geld  on  ibe  Republican  side.  His  defense  of  tbe  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island  in  1776, 
([STe  him  (treat  eclat,  and  he  was  promoted  lo  brigadier.  He  gained  a  battle  over  the  British  near  Bean- 
fort  in  1779,  and  in  Msj,  ITSO,  was  second  in  oommand  when  Charleston  was  besieged.  He  ^ent  to 
Philadelphia  while  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  did  not  return  (o  South  Carolina  Dntil  1783.  He  was  several 
limca  chosen  f>overnor  of  the  slate,  and  retired  from  public  life  anly  when  Ibe  infirmities  of  age  demanded 
repose.  He  published  his  Jlfrmoin  a/ tkt  Rtw^im,  relsliiig  lo  the  war  in  the  South,  in  two  volumes,  in 
1802,  printed  by  David  Longwonb,  of  New  York.  Governor  Moultrie  died  at  Chaileston  on  the  tweaty. 
seventh  of  September,  1809,  at  tbe  age  of  seveniy-ftve  years. 

*  Moultrie,  in  his  Jfinioirt,  sajs,  "  As  there  was  no  naiional  flag  al  tbe  time,  I  wo*  desired  by  the  Conn- 
«il  of  Sefety  to  have  one  made,  upon  which,  as  tbe  slste  troopa  were  elolhed  in  blue,  and  the  fort  wss  gar- 
risoned hj  tbe  first  and  second  regimeeb,  who  wore  a  silver  oreiweiit  on  tbe  front  of  Ibrir  ospa,  I  had  a 
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Colonel  Moultrie  loon  afterward  mounted  some  heavy  cannons  upon  Haddreli'ii  Point,  and 
■  SspLiG,  ^"  ol^  th°  ttoopi  in  and  around  Chaileston  were  ordered'  to  hold  themielves  in 
ins.  TeadinoBS,  foi  it  waa  expected  that  the  Tamar  and  Cherokee  would,  pursuant  to 
Lord  Campbell's  menaces,  open  a  fire  upon  the  town  or  the  forts.  A  magazine  was  built 
at  Dorchester,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  of  powder  were  sent  thither.  A  small  fort  was 
also  erected  upon  the  Cheraw  Hills,  on  the  Great  Pedee,  to  give  confidence  to  the  Whigs 
in  that  region  where  Campbell's  emissaries  had  been.  In  December,  Moultrie,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  took  possession  of  Sullivan's  Island  and  commenced  the  erection  of  t  fascine 
battery.  This  advantage,  and  a  few  long  shots  from  Haddrdl's  Point  (where  a  battery  had 
been  erected),  caused  the  Tamar  and  Cherokee  to  leave  the  harbor.  Lord  Campbell,  de- 
spairing of  maiataining  his  power,  sailed  to  Jamaica.  It  was  during  these  events  upon  the 
sea-board  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1776  that  the  organization  of  the  Tories  in  Ninety- 
Six  and  other  portions  of  the  upper  country,  already  noticed,  occurred. 

Colonel  Gadsden  assumed  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Charleston  early  in  1776,  and 
the  Council  of  Safely  commissioned  him  a  brigadier. 
Colonel  Moultrie  was  ordered>>  to  build  a 
strong  fort  upon  Sullivan's  Island,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  one  thousand  men,  and  to  take 
the  command  there.'  This  measure  was  considered 
necessary,  for  certain  intelligence  had  arrived  that  a 
deet  and  army  were  preparing  to  assail  Charleston. 
ho«T  BuLLiviN.  ^mi  g_  fQj[  at  the  point  designated  would  be  a  key  to 

Ine  iiarbor,  with  the  aid  of  Fort  Johnson.  The  civil  government  was  revised  ;  a  temporary 
Constitution  was  formed'  (the  first  in  the  colonies)  ;  and  the  Legislature  was  called  the 
General  AsseTnbly  of  South  Carolina.  It  possessed  all  powers  of  supreme  local  govern- 
ment. John  Rutledge'  was  chosen  president,  with  the  actual  powers  of  governor  ;  and  other 
;ers,  with  a  privy  and  a  legislative  council,  were  elected  by  the  new  Assembly.' 


large  blue  flag  made,  with  a  crescent  in  the  dexter  corner,  to  he  in  uniform  with  Ihe  troops.  This  wu 
the  first  American  flag  displayed  in  the  Soath." — Vol.  i.,  p.  90. 

'  This  Tort  was  conslructed  o{  palmetto  logs,  in  sections,  and  filled  in  with  sand.  The  merlons  were  six- 
teen Teet  thick,  and  sulficiently  high  lo  cover  the  men  from  the  Gre  that  might 
be  directed  upon  Lhem  from  the  tops  of  the  British  vessels.  Jt  was  first  oftlled 
Fort  Sullivan,  being  upon  the  island  nf  that  name,  hut  was  named  Fort  Mou 
trie,  after  its  gallant  defense  by  its  ciHnmander,  in  June,  1776.  When  I  vi 
iled  its  site  (a  portion  of  which  is  covered  hy  the  modem  strong  works  of  Port 
Mouluie)  in  1849,  some  of  Ihe  palmetto  logs  were  visible,  imbedded  in  the 
sand.  The  annexed  engraving  iihowi  the  plan  of  the  fort  when  attacked  in 
Jane,  1776,  before  it  was  oompleled.  The  drawing  of  the  fort  in  the  text  is 
from  a  large  plan  by  an  English  engineer,  who  was  attached  to  the  B 
fleet. 

*  This  Conslilntion  was  to  remain  in  force  until  October  of  the  same 
'  John  Rulledge  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  came  lo  America  with  liis  lather  tn  1735.     He  studied 

law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  and  returned  to  Charleston  in  176t.  He  espoused  the  Republican  cause 
at  an  early  period  of  the  dispute,  atrf  wan  a  member  of  the  fifat  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  When 
Ihe  temporary  Constitution  of  South  Carolina  was  adopted  in  the  spring  of  1776,  he  was  appointed  pres- 
ident and  commajider-in-chief  of  the  colony.  When  the  new  and  permanent  Constitution  was  establish- 
ed two  years  later,  he  refused  his  assent,  because  he  thought  it  too  democratic.  His  prejudices  yielded, 
however,  and  in  1779  he  wits  chosen  governor  under  it,  with  the  temporary  power  of  a  diotator.  He  tack 
the  field  si  the  head  of  the  miliiis,  and  with  great  skill  and  energy  managed  the  aflTairs  of  the  stale  UDtil 
the  fall  of  Charleston  in  May,  1780.  After  the  war,  he  was  made  judge  of  Hie  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in 
1789  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  ap|x)inted  chief  justice  of  South  Car> 
olinain  1791,  and  in  1796  was  elevated  to  the  seat  of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  He  died  in  July, 
1800. 

*  Henry  Laarens  was  eleeied  vice-president;  William  Henry  Drayton,  chief  justice  i*  Alexander  Moul- 
•  Id  April,  abonl  a  mgnlfa  sttn  hli  ■ppoinlmsnC.  Cliiof-jDMlce  DrsTton  dcliiercid  tn  sbl«  charga  Id  Ihs  Grind  Jury  on  thn 

ilibioukiiidiubaldDHi.botherreuon  sad  eipranlaD.  itreniUwicd  UwfKble  and  upbeld  thii  wiTcrlng.  It  wa>  palilliliFd 
presatOM  of  spprotiatkiD  from  Ibe  frlendi  of  Iha  coloDista  trurj  wfaore 
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After  pkning  a  few  neoeaury  lawa,  the  Auembly  adjourned,'  the  Council  of  Safety  ,  ^^ ,, 
and  General  Committee  were  diuolved,  and  a  conititutiooal  fraTemment  began.       i^& 
The  preaident  and  privy  council  were  vested 
with  executive  power  to  admioiBter  the  goreni- 
ment  during  the  reecM  of  the  Legidature. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Preaident 
Rutledge,  Charleston  and  vicinity  were  well  pre- 
pared for  defenM  in  the  spring  of  1776.  About 
one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  at 
various  points  around  the  harbor,  and  a  strong 
battery  was  erected  at  Georgetown.  Brigadier- 
general  John  Armstrong,  of  Pennsylvania,  ar- 
rived in  April,  and  took  the  general  command  ; 
and  early  in  June,i>  Major-general 
Charles  Lee  reached  Charleston,  He 
had  been  sent  by  General  Washington,  after  , 
the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  Boston,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  General  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton,  and  to  command  the  troops  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Southern  lea.boaid.  Lee'l  known 
experience,  skill,  and  bravery  gave  the  people  ^/ 

great  confidence,  and  the  alarm  which  had  pre- 
vailed since  the  appearance  of  a  British  squad- 
ron off  Dewees  Island,  five  days  before,  f 
subsided.  Lee  was  indefatigable  in  his  preparations  for  the  defense  of  Charleston,  and  waa' 
generally  satisfied  with  all  the  arrangements  of  the  local  authorities.  The  garrison  at 
Fort  Sullivan  worked  day  and  night  to  complete  it,  and  when  the  British  deet  appeared, 
about  thirty  heavy  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  upon  it.' 

The  British  fleet  bearing  a  land  force,  and  both  designed  ti>  act  against  the  Southern 
colonies  in  the  campaign  of  1776,  waa  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker  (portray- 
ed on  the  next  page).  Its  approach  waa  providentially  discovered  in  lime*  to  allow  the 
Carolinians  to  prepare  for  defense,  and  for  Washington  to  diapatch  Lee  and  Armstrong, 
officers  of  experience,  to  aid  them.  Parker  reached  the  Cape  Fear  early  in  May,  where  be 
waa  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  from  New  York,  who  assumed  the  chief  command  of  all 
■he  land  troopa.  On  the  fourth  of  June,  the  day  when  General  Lee  arrived,  the  fleet  ap- 
peared off  Charleeton  bar,  and  sever&l  hundred  land  (roops  took  possession  of  Long  Island, 
which  lies  eaalward  of  Sullivan's  Island,  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  creek. 

All  was  now  activity  among  the  patriots.  The  militia  of  the  surrounding  country 
obeyed  the  suramona  of  Governor  Rutledge  with  great  alacrity,  and  flocked  to  the  town. 
These,  with  the  regular  troops  of  South  Carolina,  and  those  of  the  Northern  colonies  who 
had  come  with  Armstrong  and  Lee,  made  an  available  force  of  between  five  and  aix  thou- 
sand men.  Gadsden  commanded  the  £rit  regiment  of  South  Carolina  regulars  at  Port 
Johnson,  on  James's  Island,  three  miles  from  Charleston  ;  Colonel  Uoultrie  those  at  Fort 
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me,  stiornej  general  \  John  Hegar,  secretary ;  Hugh  Rutledge,  judge  of  tbe  admiraliy ;  and  James  Par- 
■Jiis,  Willism  H.  Draj'ton,  John  Edwards,  Charles  Pinckne]',  Thomas  Fergiuoa,  and  Rawlins  Lowndes, 
members  of  the  Privy  Coimcil. 

'  Geneml  Moultrie  says  that  Lee  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  coastmcted  for  a  retreat.  There  were 
not  boats  enough,  and  empty  hogsheads,  with  planks  across,  were  tried,  but  without  success.  Lee  was 
very  anxious  an  (his  point,  and  felt  that  in  case  of  attack,  the  girrison  muit  ba  MCriRced.  "  For  mj  part," 
Mjs  Moultrie,  "I  never  was  uneaij  on  not  having  a  retreat,  becaose  I  never  imagined  that  the  enemy 
tould  force  me  lo  that  necessity." 

*  Earlj  in  April,  Lord  Dunmors  sent  a  boat  to  Annapidis,  with  dispatches  for  Goveraor  Eden,  from 
Lord  Dartmouth.  Jamas  Barron,  then  cniiaing  in  the  Chesapeake,  captured  this  boat  and  eonveyed  the 
papers  to  Williamihrrg.  Germain's  conmonication  rercaled  the  whole  plan  of  operations.  It  was  dated 
December  S3,  tTTS 
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Sullivan  ;  and  Colonel  Thomson,  Ifae  advanced  post  on  the  east  end  of  Sullivan's  Island 
Thomson's  troops  were  chiefly  liflemcn.  There  was  also  a  stiong  force  at  Haddrell's  Point, 
under  ihe  immediate  command  of  General  Lee.  In  the  city,  governor  Rutledge,  impelled 
by  the  necessities  of  Ihe  hour,  and  under  the  be- 
,  lief  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  pass  the 

I'orti  and  land  the  troops  in  the  city,  pursued 
the  rigorous  course  of  martial  law.  Valuable 
stores  on  the  wharves  were  torn  down,  and  a 
line  of  defenses  was  made  in  their  places.  The 
streets  near  the  water  were  barricaded,  and,  on 
account  of  the  scarceness  oflead,  many  window- 
sashes  of  that  material  were  melted  into  bullets. 
He  pressed  into  service  seven  hundred  negroes 
with  tools,  who  belonged  to  Loyalists  ;  and 
seized,  for  the  moment,  the  money  and  papers 
of  the  lukewarm.  By  these  energetic  measures 
ihe  city  was  made  strong  in  moral  and  physical 
material,  and  when  the  British  fleet  crossed  the 
bar,  all  were  ready  to  receive  them. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progress 
by    the   Republicans,  Sir   Henry   Clinton    was 
busy  in  arranging  for  a  combined  attack  with  the 
land   and   naval   forces.      He   constructed   two 
Ku  p«Tr«  Pmhil  batteries   upon  Long  Island,  to  confront  those 

'™"°  *"''"■  ■■'"""  of  Thomson  upon  Sullivan's  Island,  and  to  cover 

the  passage  of  his  troops  in  boats  and  in  fording  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  for  Fort 
Sullivan,  the  main  work  in  the  harbor,  was  the  devoted  mark  for  the  Rnt  blow.  Its  gar- 
rison consisted  of  only  three  hundred  and  forty-four  regulars  and  a  few  volunteer  militia, 
and  its  only  aid  was  an  armed  sloop,  with  powder,  which  v/as  anchored  off  Haddrell's  Point, 
now  Point  Pleasant. 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
on  board  his  flag-ship,  the  Bristol,  made  the  signal 
for  atlaok.  His  fleet  immediately  advanced,  and, 
with  springs  on  their  cables,  anchored  in  front  of 
Fort  SuUivan.'  The  Active,  Bristol,  Experiment, 
and  Solebay  led  to  the  attack,  and  anchored  near- 
est the  fort.      At  the  moment  of  anchoring,  the  fort 

poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  them,  and  each  vessel  re-  ^ 

turned  the  compliment  by  delivering  a  broadside 
upon  the  little  fortress,  but  with  almost  harmless 
effect  upon  the  spongy  palmetto  logs,'  It  was  a 
little  before  eleven  o'clock  when  the  action  began, 
and  terrible  to  the  people  of  Charleston,  who  look- 
ad    upon    the    contest    from    balconies,    roofs,    and     svu-nut's  Island  abd  th«  Bbithh  Fi«ii  at 

steeples,  was  the  roar  of  three  hundred  cannons.  hu-tibi  or  thi  Attxck. 

To  the  little  garrison  the  peril  seemed  great,  yet  they  maintained  their  fire  with  precision 

and  coolness.     Perceiving  the'  unfinished  stale  of  the  fort  on  the  western  side,  toward 

'  The  British  vessels  brought  into  action  were  the  Britlot  and  Exptrimtnl,  of  fifty  guns  each  ;  the  frig- 
ates Active,  BoUbay,  Atlaott,  Syrtn,  and  Sphynz,  of  Iwonty-eighl  Runs  each  ;  the  Tliundfr-bomb,  and  Ra*- 
gtr,  sloop.  Bach  of  twenty-eight  guns ;  and  the  FrinjMhip,  nn  armed  vessel  of  twenlj-two  gons. 

*  The  palmetto  is  pec^uliar  to  the  low  sandy  shores  of  Ihe  Southern  Slates,  It  grows  from  twenty  la 
faity  feel  in  height,  without  branches,  terminating  in  a  large  tuft  of  very  long  leaves.  The  wood  is  very 
porous,  and  a  bullet  or  canaon-hall,  on  entering  it,  makes  no  extended  fracture.  It  becomes  bnrMd,  with- 
out injaring  adjacent  parts. 
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Charleston,  Parker  ordered  the  Sphynx,  Actaon,  and  Syren  to  take  a  poiition  in  the  chan 
nel  on  that  side,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  garrison.  Had  they*succeeded,  surrender  or  certain 
destruction  must  have  been  the  alternative  for  the  Americans.  The  three  vessels  advanced 
to  execute  the  orders,  when  they  all  struck  upon  a  shoal  called  the  Middle  Ground,  and 
while  thus  entangled  a  very  destructive  fire  was  poured  upon  them  from  the  fort.  The 
Sphynx  got  off  with  the  loss  of  her  bovrsprit,  and  the  Syren  without  much  injury,  and  with- 
drew to  another  part  of  the  harbor ;  but  the  Acteeon  was  too  thoroughly  grounded  to  be 
moved.  Simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  the  ships  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Sullivan,  Clin- 
ton's batteries  upon  Long  Island,  and  some  floating  batteries  in  the  creek,  opened  upon  those 
of  Thomson ;  and  a  portion  of  the  British  land  forces  embarked  in  boats  under  cover  of  their 
artillery,  to  force  their  way  to  assail  the  fort  on  the  west,  where  it  was  unfinished,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  Lee  from  sending  re-enforcements  or  ammunition  from  Haddrell's  Point, 
across  the  bridge  of  boats  which  had  now  been  constructed.  Clinton's  whole  re^lar  force 
on  Long  Island  was  about  two  thousand  troops,  and  between  five  and  six  hundred  seamen. 
Colonel  Thomson  had  only  two  cannons,  but  his  riflemen  were  among  the  best  marksmen 
in  the  state.  He  allowed  Clinton's  flotilla  to  approach  within  musket  shot,  when  he  open- 
ed a  destructive  fire-  upon  them  from  his  battery  and  small  arms.  Several  attempts  to  ad- 
vance were  made,  and  every  time  the  sure  marksmen  of  Carolina  swept  many  from  the 
boats,  and  Clinton  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.  Lee,  who  had  perceived  the  weak^ 
ness  of  the  fort  on  its  western  side,  and  penetrated  the  design  of  Clinton,  observed  this  ret- 
rograde movement  with  joy  ;  and  when  at  about  two  o'clock,  the  garrison  ceased  firing,  on 
account  of  the  exhaustion  of  ammunition,  he  sent  a  sufficient  supply  from  Haddrell's  Point 
and  a  schooner,  and  the  defensive  cannonade  was  resumed. 

The  fire  from  the  ships  was  almost  incessant,  and  yet  the  patriots  in  the  fort  were  firm.' 
Their  shots  were  dreadfully  effective,  and  the  ships  were  severely  battered  and  maimed. 
Anxiously  the  seamen  and  marines  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  East,  expecting  aid  from 
Clinton,  but  it  did  not  appear.  For  ten  long  hours,  while  the  iron  storm  from  the  fort  was 
beating  their  ships  in  pieces,  and  sweeping  whole  ranks  from  the  decks,  scarcely  a  ray  of 
hope  appeared  for  the  seamen ;  and  when  the  sun  went  down,  its  last  gleams  were  upon 
the  scarlet  coats  and  burnished  arms  of  the  British,  yet  upon  Long  Island,  and  kept  at  bay 
by  Thomson's  batteries  and  sure-aimed  riflemen.  The  contest  continued  without  intermii- 
sion  until  sunset,  when  it  slackened,  and  at  half  past  nine  in  the  evening  it  entirely  ceased. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  shattered  vessels  slipped  their  cables  and  withdrew  to  Five  Fathom 
Hole,  about  two  miles  northeastward  of  Fort  Johnson,  except  the  Actseon,  which  remained 
aground.  Early  the  next  morning  the  garrison  fired  a  few  shots  at  her,  which  were  re- 
turned. At  the  same  time,  Clinton'made  another  efibrt  to  cross  from  Long  Island  to  Sul- 
livan's Island,  but  Thomson  confronted  him  with  such  hot  volleys,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  behind  his  batteries.     Perceiving  further  eflbrts  to  reduce  the  fort,  especially  in  his 

*  Burke,  in  his  jinnual  Regitter,  gave  the  following  graphio  account  of  the  naval  engagement  and  the 
fort :  *'  While  the  continued  thunder  from  the  ships  seemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  firmness  of  the  bravest 
enemy,  and  daunt  the  courage  of  the  most  veteran  soldier,  the  return  made  by  the  fort  could  not  fail  of 
calling  for  the  respect,  as  well  as  of  highly  incommoding  the  brave  seamen  of  Britain.  In  the  midst  of 
that  dreadful  war  of  artillery,  they  stuck  with  the  greatest  firmness  and  constancy  to  their  guns,  fired  de- 
liberately and  slowly,  and  took  a  cool  and  eflective  aim.  The  ships  suffered  accordingly  ;  they  wore  torn 
to  pieces,  and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Never  did  British  valor  shine  more  conspicuous,  and  never  dul 
our  marines,  in  an  engagement  of  the  same  nature  with  any  foreign  enemy,  experience  as  rude  an  encounter. 
The  springs  of  the  Bristors  cable  being  cut  by  the  shot,  she  lay  for  some  time  exposed  in  such  a  manner 
to  the  onemy^s  fire  as  to  be  most  dreadfully  raked.  The  brave  Captain  Morris,  after  receiving  a  number 
of  wounds,  which  would  have  sufficiently  justified  a  gallant  man  in  retiring  from  his  station,  still  with  a 
noble  obstinacy  disdained  to  quit  his  duty,  until  his  arm  being  at  length  shot  off,  he  was  carried  away  in  a 
condition  which  did  not  afford  a  possibility  of  recovery.  It  is  said  that  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Bristol  was 
at  one  time  cleared  of  every  person  but  the  oonmiodore,  who  stood  alone,  a  spectacle  of  intrepidity  and 
firmness  which  have  seldom  been  equaled,  never  exceeded.  The  others  on  that  deck  were  either  killed 
or  carried  down  to  have  their  wounds  dreraed.  Nor  did  Captain  Scott,  of  the  Experiment,  miss  his  share 
of  the  danger  or  glory,  who,  besides  the  loss  of  an  arm,  received  so  many  other  woonds,  that  his  life  was  at 
first  despaired  of." 
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crippled  conditicm,  to  be  futile,  Parker  ordered  the  crew  of  the  ActsBon  to  set  fire  to  and 
abandon  her.  They  did  so,  leaving  the  colors  flying  and  guns  loaded.  When  they  had 
left,  the  Americans  boarded  her,  secured  her  colors  as  a  trophy,  carried  off  the  ship's  bell, 
fired  her  guns  at  the  Bristol,  loaded  three  boats  with  stores,  and  set  her  on  fire.  Within 
half  an  hour  after  they  left  her,  she  blew  up. 

This  battle  was  one  of  the  severest  during  the  whole  war,  and  while  it  redounded  to  the 
military  glory  of  the  Americtins,  and  greatly  increased  the  patriot  strength  at  the  South,  it 
was  regarded  by  the  British  as  peculiarly  disastrous,  aside  from  the  actual  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  the  action.^  This  discomfiture  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  British  were  de- 
sirous of  making  the  most  favorable  impression  here  and  in  Europe,  for  Lord  Howe  was 
then  on  his  way  as  a  commissioner  to  settle  all  disputes,  or  as  a  commander  to  prosecute 
the  war.  His  course  was  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Americans  had  encountered  a  regular  British  fieet.  The  fact  that  it  had  been 
terribly  shattered  and  driven  to  sea  was  very  humiliating  to  the  vanquished,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  encouraging  to  the  victors,  at  a  moment  when  a  brilliant  act  like  this  was  of 
immense  moment  to  the  Republican  cause. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  the  British  fleet  left  Charleston  harbor,  and  proceeded 
to  Long  Island  to  recruit.  Almost  every  vessel  was  obliged  to  remain  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  thirtieth,  General  Clinton,  with  Cornwallis  and  the  troops,  escorted  by  the  Solebay 
frigate,  with  Sir  Peter  Parker  on  board,  sailed  for  New  York  with  a  heavy  heart. 

The  joy  of  the  Americans  on  account  of  this  victory  was  unbounded,  and  the  praises  of 
the  actors  were  upon  all  lips.  On  the  day  when  Clinton  sailed, &  the  lady  of  Ber- 
nard Elliot'  presented  Colonel  Moultrie's  regiment  with  a  pair  of  elegant  colors. 

^  Tho  loss  on  board  of  the  ships  was  frightful.  Every  man  stationed  on  the  quarter-decks  of  the  vessels, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  commodore  suffered  a  slight  contusion. 
Captain  Morris  soon  afterward  died  of  his  wounds.  Forty  men  were  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded,  on 
board  the  Bristol.  The  Experiment  had  twenty-three  killed  and  seventy-six  wounded.  Her  commander, 
Captain  Scott,  lost  an  arm.  Lord  William  Campbell,  the  last  royal  governor  of  the  province,  who  served 
as  a  volunteer,  was  badly  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  action.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  Bristol  had  not  less  than  seventy  balls  put  through 
her.  When  tho  spring  of  her  cable  was  cut,  she  swung  round  with  her  stern  toward  the  fort,  and  instantly 
every  gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her  hurled  its  iron  balls  upon  her.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  Moultrie  gave  the  word,  "  Mind  the  commodore  and  the  fifty  gun  ships !"  These  were  the 
principal  sufferers.  Although  the  Thunder-bomb  cast  more  than  fifty  shells  into  the  fort,  not  one  of  them 
did  serious  damage.  There  was  a  large  moat,  filled  with  water,  in  the  center  of  the  fort,  which  received 
nearly  all  of  the  shells,  and  extinguished  the  fusees  before  the  fire  reached  the  powder.  Others  were  buried 
in  the  sand,  and  did  no  harm.  Only  ten  of  the  garrison  were  killed  and  twenty -two  wounded.  Most  of 
these  were  injured  by  shots  which  passed  through  the  embrasures.  Moultrie  says  that,  afler  the  battle, 
they  picked  up,  in  and  around  the  fort,  twelve  hundred  shot  of  different  calibre  that  were  fired  at  them,  and 
a  great  number  of  thirteen  inch  shells. 

During  the  action,  Sergeant  William  Jasper,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  the  Spring,  near  Savannah, 
and  witnessed  his  death  while  planting  the  Carolina  flag  upon  the  parapet  of  the  British  works,  at  the 
siege  of  that  town,  performed  a  daring  feat.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  flag-staff  was  cut 
away  by  a  ball  from  a  British  ship,  and  the  Crescent  flag  of  South  Carolina,  that  waved  opposite  the  Union 
flag  upon  the  western  bastion,  fell  outside,  upon  the  beach.  Jasper  leaped  the  parapet,  walked  the  length 
of  the  fort,  picked  up  the  flag,  fastened  it  upon  a  sponge  staff,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  iron  hail  pouring  upon 
the  fortress,  and  m  sight  of  the  whole  flfeet,  he  fixed  the  flag  firmly  upon  the  bastion.  Three  cheers  greeted 
him  as  he  ascended  to  the  parapet  and  leaped,  unhurt,  within  the  fort.  On  the  day  after  tho  battle,  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge  visited  the  fort,  and  rewarded  Jasper  for  his  valor  by  presenting  him  with  his  own  hand- 
.some  small  sword  which  hung  at  his  side,  and  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  his  country.  He  offered  him  a 
lieutenant's  commission,  but  the  young  hero,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  modestly  refused  it,  saying, 
"  I  am  not  fit  to  keep  officer's  company ;  I  am  but  a  sergeant." 

'  Mrs.  Elliot  is  represented  as  one  of  ^^  the  most  busy  among  the  Revolutionary  women,  and  always  active 
among  soldiers."  She  was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Motte,  the  patriot  widow  of  Orangeburg,  mentioned 
on  page  477)  and  during  the  whole  war  was  a  useful  co-worker  with  her  republican  husband. 

The  wife  of  Charles  Elliot,  brother  of  Bernard  Elliot,  was  also  a  glorious  Whig.  Her  wit  and  reparte« 
often  scathed  the  proud  feelings  of  the  British  officers,  when  the  royal  army  occupied  Charleston.  On 
one  occasion,  Colonel  Balfour  was  walking  with  her  in  her  garden,  when,  pointing  to  a  chamomile  flower, 
be  asked  its  name.  ^^  The  rebel  flower,"  she  replied.  **  And  why  is  it  called  the  rebel  flower  ?"  asked 
the  officer.     "  Because,"  replied  Mrs.  Elliot,  "  it  always  flourishes  most  when  trampled  upon." 
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ThsH  were  the  •taadarda  which  were  allerw&rd  planted  on  the  walU  of  Savannah  by 
Buih,  Hume,  and  Jaiper.'  They  were  afterward  captured  when  Charleiton  fell,  and  weiv 
seen  yean  after  the  war,  among  other  Britiih  trophiea,  iu  the  Tower  of  London.*  Tbe 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  changed  the  name  of  the  foit  from  SoUivan  to  Moultrie,  iti 
honor  of  ila  brave  defender  ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  July,*  the  Continental  Congieu 
passed  a  retoluiion  of  thanks  to  General  Lee,  Colonels  Uouhrie  and  Thomson,  and 
the  offioers  and  men  under  theii  command.' 

For  three  years  after  the  repulse  of  the  British  from  Charleslon,  South  Carolina  enjoyed 
comparative  .quiet  while  the  war  was  raging  at  the  North.  Yet  her  sons  were  not  idle 
listeners  to  the  roar  of  cannons  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  but  flocked 
thither  in  hundreds,  under  brave  leaders,  to  do  battle  for  their  common  country.  The  pa- 
triots of  that  war  were  not  divided  by  sectional  interests.  There  was  no  line  of  demarka- 
tion  over  which  men  hesitated  to  pass.  A  desire  for  the  happiness  of  the  New  England  ■ 
people  was  a  twin  sentiment  with  love  for  his  own  fireside,  in  the  leart  of  the  Carolinian 
and  Georgian  ;  and  the  bosom  of  the  "  Green  Ueuntain  Boy"  heaved  as  ttiongiy  with 
ecnolions  of  joy  when  a  blow  for  freedom  was  successfully  dealt  among  the  rice  lands  of  the 
South,  as  when  the  shout  of  victory  went  up  from  the  heights  of  Saratoga. 

Upon  the  western  frontiers  of  the  South,  the  Indians,  stirred  up  by  Tory  emissaries,  gave 
the  people  some  trouble ;  but  from  the  day  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read 
at  Liberty  Tree,'  until  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1 77  9,  the  people  of  Charleston  con- 
tinued in  quiet  pursuit  of  lucrative  commerce.  Yet  prosperity  did  not  stifle  aspirations  lor 
freedom,  nor  the.  accumulation  of  riches  cause  hesitation  when  danger  drew  nigh  and  de- 
manded sacrifices.  Tlie  spirit  of  liberty  burned  with  a  light  as  steady  and  eternal  aa  the 
polar  star,  even  amid  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  inlensest  suiTerings  which  ensued. 

I  visited  Sullivan's  Island  on  the  day  of  my  departure  from  Charleston,'*  and  kjuurrn, 
sauntered  for  an  hour  upon  tbe  beach  where  the  old  Palmetto  Fort  once  stood.         isw. 

Nothing  of  it  now  re- 
mains but  a  few  of  the 
togs  imbedded  in  the 
drifting  sand.  The 
modern  Fort  Moultrie 
is  not  a  large,  but  a 
well-constructed  forti- 
fication. The  island 
is  sandy,  and  bears  no 

V«ir  *T  Fo»i  MoVLt«i>  ,|,^b  „  t^g   aponta- 

neously  except  the  Palmetto,  and  these  are  not  seen  in  profusion.     On  the  northwestern 

'  See  page  533. 

■  Moultrie,  i.,  182.     One  of  them  was  of  floe  blue  silk,  and  the  other  of  Bae  red  sillc,  richly  embroidered. 

■  Journals,  ii.,  260. 

*  JobosoD  (page  189)  relates  that  on  that  ocouioa  (fifUi  of  Aognst,  1776)  the  people  of  CharlcatOD. 
jrouDg  and  old,  of  both  sexes,  asMmbled  around  Liberty  Tree  (see  page  643)  with  ail  tbe  military  of  the 
city  and  vicinity,  droms  healing  and  flags  dying.  Tbe  ceremoniei  were  opened  wilh  prayer.  The  Dee- 
laratinn  vu  Iben  read  by  Atajor  Bernard  Elliot  (wbo<e  lady  presenled  tbe  flags,  mentioned  on  page  (iM), 
and  vers  closed  by  an  eloqiient  address  by  the  Reverend  William  Percy,  of  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Ehurcb 
It  was  a  hot  day,  and  Mr,  Percy's  black  servant  held  an  umbralla  over  bis  head  and  fanned  him  during 
the  delivering  i^  his  address.     Alluding  lo  this,  a  British  wag  wrote  : 

"  Oood  Mr.  Pinon,  It  Is  not  qnlts  cItU 
To  be  preurbiDf  nbclUiia,  Ihu  fAnnvd  bj  lbs  dsTD." 

*  This  view  is  frDni  the  soalbwestern  angle  of  Fort  Sullivan,  looking  tovard  James's  Island.  That  angle. 
with  cannons,  a  portion  of  the  bnrracks,  and  the  Bag-slafT,  are  seen  on  the  right.  The  small  building  toirani 
[be  left  marks  the  center  of  tbe  old  Palmetto  Fort.  In  the  distance  is  seen  Fan  Sumter,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme distance,  close  by  the  angle  of  the  fort,  i*  seen  the  village  upon  the  site  of  old  Fori  Johasea. 
Charleston  bar,  at  the  enlranoe  of  the  bnrbor,  is  about  six  miles  from  tbe  city.  The  width  of  the  innet 
harbor,  at  Its  mouth,  is  about  a  mile  wide.  This  is  guarded  by  Forts  Moultrie,  Sumter,  asd  Johnson,  and 
by  Castle  Pinckney,  a  handanoia  work  in  fmrt  of  tbe  city,  witbo  tbe  uiner  harbor. 
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•ide  of  the  island  are  the  Temains  of  an  old  causeway  or  bridge,  extending  to  the  main, 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  used  during  the  battle  in  1776.  It 
waB  constructed  after  that  conflict,  at  the  cost  of  Christopher  Gadiden,  and  was  called 
Gadsden's  Bridge.  The  British,  when  they  afterward  posseased  Charleston,  used  it  to  pass 
over  to  their  lazaretto,  which  they  erected  on  Sullivan's  Island.  This  lazaretto  was  upon 
the  site  of  the  present  Episcopal  church  in  Moultrieville.  A  part  of  the  old  brick  wall  was 
yet  standing  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  1849. 

We  have  already  considered  the  demonstration  made  by  the  British  at  the  South,  in  the 
capture  of  Savannah  at  the  close  of  1778,  and  also  the  events  in  Georgia  af^er  the  arrival 
of  General  Lincoln  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Southern  army.  Lincoln  reached  Charles- 
■  iTTB.  t^ii  <'''  th°  fourth  of  December,'  and  proceeded  immediately  to  re-enforce  the  scat- 
t|>H.».  tered  army  of  Howe,  after  the  fall  of  Savannah. >>  On  the  lirst  intimation  of  the 
•  ^'™-  designs  of  the  British  upon  the  South,  North  Carolina  raised  about  two  thousand 
men,  and  placed  them  hundred  and  fifty  levies 

under    Generals    Ashe  and   militia    of  North 

and  Rutherford.    They  Carolina,  for  the  Geor- 

did  not  arrive  in  time  gia  frontier.      On  the 

to  aid  Howe  at  Savan-  way,  they  met  the  fly- 

nah,  but  helped  to  ang-  ing  Americans  from  the 

ment  the  small  force  of  disastrous  battle  at  the 

Lincoln.      These    had  capital  of  Georgia,  and 

entered  the  state;  and  on  the  third  of  January 

In  the  concentration  of  Lincoln  established  his 

these    troops,   and    the  head- qua  iters  at  Purys- 

raising  of  South   Car-  '"iig,  on  the  north  side 

olina    mititia,   Lincoln  of  the  Savannah  River, 

bent    all   his    energies.  He  had  been  promised 

He  chose  Major  Thom-  seven    thousand    men  ; 

asFinckney'aahischief  he  had  only  about  four- 

aid,  and  on  the  twenty-  teen  hundred.     Ho  had 

sixth  of  December,  he       ^^  been    promised     sup- 

marched  from  Charles-  //■^  /'•  /        /  plies,  instead  of  which 

ton  with  about  three /^^'^7«-'<Ct*/  (^^/T^^S-^^^^Z^  ^'Iho  new  levies,  and 
hundred  levies  of  that  ^y^  the  militia  conscripts 

vicinity,  and  about  nine  who  were  brought  to 

head -quarters,  were  destitute  of  tents,  camp  utensils,  or  lead,  and  had  very  Utile  powder,  and 
no  field-pieces.  The  South  Carolina  militia,  under  Richardson,  were  insubordinate,  and  rap- 
idly melted  away  by  desertion,  or  became  useless  by  actual  refusal  to  be  controled  by  any  but 
<^Jui.3i    ''i^'i'  immediate  commanders.      Happily,  their  places  were  supplied  by  the  arrival 

iT)9.     of  General  Ashe  with  eleven  hundred  North  Carolinians  at  the  close  of  January. c 

'  Thomas  FJDcknej  wo*  born  at  Charleston  on  the  twenty- (h I nl  of  Oclobfr,  1750.  Hia  esrly  years  icer« 
passed  in  England.  At  the  cIumi  of  hia  atudles  there,  he  returned  )o  ChaileBlan,  and,  with  his  brother, 
Charles  Coleswonh  Pinckney,  vaa  smong  the  earliest  and  most  elTicleDt  military  patriots  in  the  pnnincial 
regiment  raised  there.  Assured  of  hie  talents  and  worth,  Lincoln  appointed  bim  his  aid,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  served  at  the  sie^e  of  Savsnnah  by  Ibe  Americans  and  Frencb  in  October,  1779.  He  distingutsh- 
ad  himself  in  the  battle  at  Stono  Ferry.  Ho  was  aid-de-camp  to  General  Gates  in  the  battle  near  Camden, 
where  be  was  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner.  When  enflioienlly  recovered,  be  was  sent  to  Philadelphia. 
In  1787,  Major  Pinckney  succeeded  General  Moultrie  as  governor  of  South  Carolina ;  snd  in  1792,  was 
appointed  by  Washington,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  In  November,  1794,  bs 
wu  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  repaired  to  Madrid  the  following  summer. 
He  effected  a  treaty  by  wbicb  the  free  navigation  of  Ibe  Mississippi  was  secured  to  the  United  Stales.  He 
returned  to  Charleston  in  1796.  At  Ibe  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  President  Madison  appointed  him 
to  tbe  command  of  the  Soutbent  division  of  the  army,  and  it  was  nnder  General  Pinckney  that  General  An- 
drew Jackson  dislinguisbed  himself.  After  the  war,  General  Pinckney  retired  into  private  life.  He  died 
on  the  2d  of  November,  1838,  aged  seventy-eight  years.     He  married  the  daughter  ot  Rebecca  Motto. 
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BfttUe  on  Port  Royal  bland.  Praroat's  March  toward  Cbarloaton.  Preparationf  to  recdre  him. 

While  Lincoln  was  reeruiting  and  organizing  an  army  near  Purysburg,  General  Prevoit 
joined  Campbell  at  Savannah,  with  seven  hundred  regular  troops  from  St.  Augustine. 
Hoping  to  follow  up  Campbell's  success  by  striking  Charleston,  he  sent  forward  Major 
Gardiner  with  two  hundred  men,  to  take  post  on  Port  Royal  Island,  within  about  sixty 
miles  of  the  capital  of  South  Oarolina.  General  Moultrie,  with  about  an  equal  number 
of  Charleston  militia,  and  two  field-pieces,  attacked  and  defeated  Gardiner  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  of  February.*  The  British  lost  almost  all  of  their  officers,  and  several 
privates  were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  trifling.  Gardiner, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  force,  escaped  in  boats  and  fled  to  Savannah,  while  Moultrie,  cross- 
ing to  the  main,  pressed  forward  and  joined  Lincoln  at  Purysburg. 

Strengthened  by  a  party  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  for  whom  a  communication  with  Sa- 
vannah was  opened  by  the  defeat  of  General  Ashe  on  Brier  Creek  (see  page  5  0  7),  and  iq- 
formeil  that  Lincoln,  with  his  main  army,  was  far  up  the  river,  near  Augusta,  Prevost  de- 
termined to  attempt  the  capture  of  Charleston.  With  about  two  thousand  chosen  troops, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  Loyalists  and  Indians,  he  crossed  the  Savannah  at  Pu-  .  .  .,  o« 
rysburg.b  and  pushed  forward  by  the  road  nearest  the  coast,  toward  Charleston. 

When  Lincoln  was  informed  of  this  movement  of  Prevost,  he  considered  it  a  feint  to 
draw  Him  from  Georgia.  With  that  view  he  crossed  the  Savannah,  and  for  three  days 
marched  down  its  southern  side,  directly  toward  the  capital  of  that  state,  hoping  either  to 
bring  Prevost  back  or  to  capture  Savannah.  In  the  mean  while,  he  detached  Colonel 
Harris,  with  three  hundred  of  his  best  light  troops,  to  re-enforce  Moultrie,  who  was  retreat- 
ing before  Prevost,  toward  Charleston.  Governor  Rutledge,  who  had  gone  up  to  Orange- 
burg to  embody  the  militia,  advanced  at  the  same,  time  with  six  hundred  men  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  when  Lincoln  recrossed  the  Savannah  in  pursuit  of  Prevost,  the  interesting  spec- 
tacle was  presented  of  four  armies  pressing  toward  Charleston.* 

When  Prevost  commenced  his  invading  march,  Charleston  was  quite  unprepared  for  an 
attack  by  land.  The  ferries  of  the  Ashley  were  not  fortified,  and  only  some  weak  defenses 
guarded  the  Neck.  Intelligence  of  the  invasion  aroused  all  the  energies  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  the  city,  and  night  and  day  the  people  labored  in  casting  up  intrench- 
mcnts  across  the  Neck  from  the  Ashley  to  the  Cooper,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Chevalier  Dc  Cambray,  an  accomplished  French  engineer.  The  Assembly,  then  in  session, 
gave  Rutledge  power  only  a  little  less  than  was  conferred  upon  him  a  few  months  after- 
ward, when  he  was  made  dictator  for  the  time,  and  the  utmost  energy  was  every  where  dis- 
played. Lieutenant-governor  Bee,  with  the  council,  aided  the  efibrts  to  fortify  the  town  by 
necessary  legal  orders.  All  the  houses  \n  the  suburbs  were  burned,  and  within  a  few  days 
a  complete  line  of  fortifications  with  abatis  was  raised  across  the  Neck,  on  which  several 
cannons  were  mounted.  Colonel  Marion,  who  commanded  the  garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
was  rc-enforced,  and  the  battery  on  Haddreli's  Point  was  well  manned.  These  arrange- 
ments were  effected  before  the  arrival  of  Prevost,  who  halted,  in  hesitation,  for  three  days 
at  Pocataligo,  on  account  of  conflicting  intelligence.  This  delay  was  fatal  to  lys  success, 
for  it  allowed  the  people  of  Charleston  time  to  prepare  for  an  attack. 

Lincoln's  distance  from  Charleston  with  the  main  army,  the  retreat  of  Moultrie,  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  torch  of  the  invader,  who  went  on  plundering  and  burning,  caused 
great  numbers  to  remain  on  their  plantations,  and  to  take  protection  from  Prevost.  On  the 
evening  of  the  ninth  of  May,c  he  encamped  on.  the  south  side  of  the  Ashley  River. 
On  that  and  the  following  day,  Moultrie,  Rutledge,  and  Harris  arrived  with  their 
respective  forces.  That  of  Moultrie  had  dwindled  from  one  thousand  men  to  about  six 
hundred.  He  immediately  took  command  of  all  the  Continental  troops,  while  Rutledge 
claimed  the  control  of  the  xhilitia.  This  produced  some  confusion,  but  no  serious  misun- 
derstanding. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  May,  Prevost,  with  nine  hundred  regulars,  crossed  the 

*  Rutledge,  with  the  men  of  Orangeburg ;  Moultrie  pursued  by  Prevost ;  Prevost  pursued  by  Lincoln  | 
&nd  Colonel  Harris  with  his  corps  of  light  troops. 
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rnXMt  baTcn  Cturleiloo.  Puluki'i  AOuk  anil  D«fMt.  PropDiUlon  for  Surrender  refund.  EipecUd  Attuk. 

Ashley  and  appeared  before  the  works  on  CharleBton  Neck.  He  left  his  main  army  and 
heavy  baggage  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  approaching  within  cannoa  shot  of  the 
lines,  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  During  the  forenoon,  Count  Pulaski,  who  was 
stationed  at  Haddrell's  Point  with  his  legion,  crossed  the  Cooper  Elver  and  entered  the 
town,  and  at  noon  he  led  his  infantry  to  attack  the  British- advanced  guard.  He  waa  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss.  A  large  portion  of  his  infantry  were  killed,  wounded,  or  made  pris- 
oners. The  commander  himself  escaped  with  difhculiy  to  the  American  lines,  under  covet 
of  some  diM'.harges  of  cannon. 


CKiRlHTOH  m  178U. 

Frevost  now  advanced  to  within  a  mile  of  the  American  works,  when  his  progress  was 
cheeked  by  a  sharp  cannonade.  He  renewed  his  demand  for  a  surrender,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  passage  of  flags.  Aware  of  the  approach  of  Lincoln,  the 
Americans  desired  procrastination,  and  asked  time  to  deliberate.  Prevost  refused  it,  and 
the  city  -was  filled  with  consternation  in  expectation  of  an  assault.  The  civil  authorilies, 
trembling,in  view  of  the  horrors  of  a  cannonade,  sent  a  proposition  to  Pfevost  to  guarantee 
the  neutrality  of  South  Carolina  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  allow  it  to  follow  the 
fate  of  lis  neighbors,  on  condition  that  the  royal  army  should  withdraw.  Prevost  rejected 
the  proposition,  and  insisted  that,  as  the  garrison  were  in  arms,  they  should  surrender  pris' 
oners  of  war.  To  this  Moultrie  and  the  military  objected,  and  every  moment  until  past 
midnight  a  cannonade  was  eipecled.'     Not  an  eye  closed  in  slumber,  and  at  three  o'clock 


'  During  ihe  evening,  an  unfortui 

nale  ace  ideal  deprived  1  be  stale  of  the  life  and  services  of  b  brave  officer. 

Hsving  discovered  »  breach  in  the 

small  parly  to  repair  il.     The  garrison  bail  ligbted  tar  barrels  in  fnmi 

oflheir  lines  to  prevent  a  surprise,  a 

nd  by  ibeir  light  Huger  t.ai  his  men  were  discovered,  and.believed  to  be 

Bpj,  ud  wu  Ibll  oScfr*!  idjotut  geaeri]  di 


It  lUBcwu  ■  tarleidlcr  Id  the  inoy  under  Gm 
if  Ihe  ConIicFiiUICongreai;  ud  Prncli  K.wi 
uicli  K,  married  1  diuflitcr  a(  Otaml  tbrm 
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Death  of  Huger.  Withdrawal  of  the  British  Armj.  BatUe  at  Stono  Ferry.  Betreat  of  the  Britiah. 

in  the  moraing,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  civil  authorities,  Moultrie  sent  a  message  to  Pre- 
▼ost,  renewing  the  proposition  of  the  previous  day.  It  was  rejected,  and  all  anxiously 
awaited  the  dawn,  expecting  a  terrible  assault.  The  morning  broke  clear  and  serene,  but 
the  eyes  of  the  sentinels  upon  the  batteries,  and  of  anxious  watchers  upon  the  house  tops, 
could  perceive  no  traces  of  a  beleaguing  army.  For  a  moment  it  appeared  as  if  all  had  been 
disturbed  by  a  terrible  dream,  but  as  the  sun  arose,  the  scarlet  uniforms  and  burnished  arms 
of  the  invaders  were  seen  south  of  the  Ashley.  The  British  host  was  crossing  to  James's 
Island.  The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  During  the  night,  Prevost  was  informed  that  Lin- 
coln, with  four  thousand  men,  was  pressing  on  toward  Charleston,  and  he  feared  that  his 
force,  hardly  sufficient  to  attack  the  town  with  hopes  of  success,  would  be  annihilated  if 
placed  between  two  fires.^  ^He  prudently  withdrew,  and,  perceiving  his  pathway  of  ap- 
proach intercepted  by  Lincoln,  he  essayed  to  escape  back  to  Savannah,  by  way  of  the  isl- 
ands along  the  coast. 

Lincoln  soon  approached,  and  both  armies  encamped  within  thirty  miles  of  Charleston, 
the  Americans  upon  the  main,  and  the  British  upon  John's  Island.*  There  they  continued 
for  a  month,  Prevost  fearing  to  move  forward,  and  Lincoln  not  feeling  quite  strong  enough 
to  pass  over  and  attack  him.  Finally,  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  British  was  made.  They 
had  cast  up  works  at  Stono  Ferry,  and  garrisoned  them  with  eight  hundred  men,  under  Col- 
onel Maitland,  the  brave  officer  who  died  at  Savannah  a  few  months  later.  These  were  at- 
tacked on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  June  by  about  twelve  hundred  of  Lincoln's  troops. 
The  contest  was  severe,  and  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  the  battle  was  waged  with 
skill  and  valor.  A  re-enforcement  for  Maitland  appeared,  and  the  Americans  perceived  it 
to  be  necessary  to  retreat.  When  they  fell  back,  the  whole  garrison  sallied  out,  but  the 
American  light  troops  covered  the  retreat  so  successfully,  that  all  of  the  wounded  patriots 
were  brought  off.  The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  forty-six, 
besides  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  missing.  Of  the  killed  and  wounded  twenty-four  were 
officers.  The  British  loss  was  somewhat  less.  Three  days  afterward,  the  British  evac- 
uated the  post  at  Stono  Ferry,  and  retreated  from  island  to  island,  until  they  reached  Beau- 
fort, on  Port  Royal.  After  establishing  a  post  on  Ladies'  Island,  between  Port  Hoyal  and 
St.  Helena,  they  returned  in  boats  to  Savannah  and  St.  Augustine.*  The  heat  was  now 
becoming  intense,  and  Lincoln's  army  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  about  eight  hundred 
men,  with  whom  he  retired  to  Sheldon  to  prepare  for  the  opening  of  another  campaign  in 
October.  Thus  closed,  ingloriously  to  the  invaders,  the  second  attempt  of  the  British  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 

a  party  of  the  enemy.  Immeiliatoly  a  fire  of  cannons,  muskets,  and  rifles  ran  along  almost  the  whole  line, 
and  poor  Huger  and  twelve  of  his  men  were  ilain.  The  folly  of  having  two  commanders  was  perceived, 
and  all  military  authority  was  immediately  given  to  Moultrie.  The  cannonade  alarmed  the  town,  it  being 
regarded  as  a  prelude  to  something  more  dreadful. 

^  According  to  an  imperfect  estimate,  the  number  of  American  troops  in  the  city  was  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty ;  the  British  force  numbered  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

*  This  island  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  inlet,  which  is  called  Stono  River.  Over  this, 
at  a  narrow  place,  there  was  then  (and  is  still)  a  ferry,  where  the  British  oast  up  defensive  works. 

'  On  their  retreat  across  the  fertile  islands,  on  the  Carolina  coast,  the  British  committed  the  most  cruel 
depredations.  The  people  hid  their  treasures,  but  the  negroes,  who  had  been  promised  freedom,  repaired 
in  great  numbers  to  the  British  camp,  and  informed  the  soldiers  where  their  master's  property  was  con- 
cealed. It  is  believed  that  in  this  incursion  three  thousand  negroes  were  carried  out  of  the  state,  many 
of  whom  were  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold.  Hundreds  died  of  camp  fever  upon  Otter  Island,  and 
for  years  afterward  their  bleaching  bones  strewed  the  ground  thereon.  The  whole  loss  was  more  than 
four  thousand,  valued  at  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Houses  were  stripped  of  plate,  jewelry, 
olothing,  money,  and  every  thing  of  value  that  could  be  carried  away.  Live-stock  was  wantonly  slaughter- 
ed, and  in  a  few  cases  females  were  violated  by  the  brutal  soldiery. 
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Condllloii  of  Soath  CitdIIdl 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


HE 


MBson  of  repoM  enjoyed  by  CbarleBlon  after  the  inrauon  of  PreToat 
brief.      When  the  hot  summer  months  had  passed  away,  both  parties 


commenced  preparations  lor  a  vigorous 
maintain  their  position  and  extend  their 
icans  to  drive  the  invaders  from  the  So 
fine  them  to  the  sea-porls  of  Savannah 
Savannah  was  a  disastroue  event.  It  w 
of  power  which  the  royal  army  madi 


campaign — the  British  to 
nquesta,  if  poBgible  ;  the  Amer- 
lern  States,  or,  at  least,  to  con- 
id  St,  Augustine.  The  fall  of 
the  initial  step  in  those  stride* 
er,  when  Charleston 


fell,  when  the  patriot  army  of  the  South  was  crushed,  and  when  the  civil  institutions  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  established  by  the  Bepublicana,  were  prostrated  at  the  feet  of 
the  conquerors. 

During  the  winter  preceding  the  siege  of  Charleston,  Lincoln's  army  had  dwindled  to  a 
handful,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  termination  of  the  enlistments,  and  the  hesitation  of  the 
militia  when  called  to  service,  because  of  the  defeat  at  Savannah  and  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  further  lesistance.  The  prison-ships  at  Savannah  were  crowded  with  the  can- 
tives  of  the  Georgia  regiments,  and  the  heel 
of  British  power,  planted  firmly  upon  the 
patriots  of  that  state,  made  the  Loyalists 
bold  and  active.  All  along  the  Soulheiii 
frontier  of  South  Carolina  the  voice  of  re- 
betlian  was  subdued  to  a  whiEper,  and  a 
fearful  cloud  of  hostile  savages,  gathered  by 
the  emiBsarieB  of  the  crown,  frowned  sullenly' 
and  threatening  upon  hei  western  borders; 
while  within  her  bosom,  bands  of  unprinci- 
pled Tories,  encouraged  by  others  more  re- 
spectable but  paBsive,  were  endeavoring,  by 
menaces  and  promisea,  to  sap  the  foundation 
of  Republican  strength.  Such  was  the  con 
dition  of  South  Carolina  when  a  British 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  bearing  five 
thousand  land  troops,  commanded  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,'  appeared  off  Edisto  Inlet, 
within  thirty  miles  of  Charleston,  toward 
•  Feb  II    the  close  of  the  winter  of  1780.» 

ireo.     They  came  to  subjugate  the  whole  rnim»iii(ii>brrii>i. 

South,  the  chief  feature  in  the  programme  of  operations  for  that  year. 

The  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  was  in  session  when  the  enemy  appeared.  Governor 
Rutledge  was  immediately  clothed  with  the  powers  of  supreme  dictator,  and  with  judgment 

■  Henrv  Clinton,  K.  B.,  wu  n  son  of  George  CMnton,  governor  of  New  York  in  1743,  and  granditHi  <rf' 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  He  served  In  tbe  British  armj  on  the  Continent,  during  the  Seven  Yesrs'  War,  Bad 
came  to  America  with  General  Howe  in  the  spring  of  17T5,  bearing  the  commission  o[  n  major  general. 
He  WBS  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  connnanijed  in  Now  York,  and  operated  against  the 
forts  among  the  Hudson  Highlands  in  1777 ;  and  in  1778,  succeeded  Sir  William  Howe  in  the  supreme 
oummand.  Al^er  he  evacuated  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  New  York,  trhere  he  continued  his  head-quanen 
antil  he  \e{t  the  country,  in  1782.  He  wtu  appointed  governor  of  GibmllsT  in  1795,  and  died  there  no  lbs 
twenty-MOond  oT  December,  the  sane  year.     His  signatiire  is  printed  on  page  144. 
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and  tigor  he  exeroued  them  for  the  defense  of  the  capital.  Yet  he  did  not  accoropliih 
much,  for  the  militia  were  tardy  in  obeying  his  eall  to  hasten  to  the  city.  If  Clinton  had 
marched  directly  upon  CbarletUin  when  he  landed  his  troops  upon  John's  Island,  he  might 
have  conquered  it  within  a  week  afler  hii  debarkation.'  More  cautious  than  wise,  he  form- 
ed a  depot  at  Wappoo,  on  Jamei's  Island,  and  tarried  more  than  a  month  in  preparations  for 

General  Lincoln  was  in  Charleston  with  about  fourteen  hundred  troops,  a  Urge  portion 
of  them  North  Carolina  levies,  whose  term  of  service  was  almost  expired.     The  finances 
of  the  slate  were  in  a  wretched  condition.     The  paper  money  was  so  rapidly  dtminiihinf;, 
that  it  required  seven  hundred  dollars  to  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  and  in  every  department, 
civil  and  military,  the  patrioti  were  exceedingly  weak.     Lincoln's  first  impulse  was  to  evac- 
uate the  city,  retire  to  the  upper  country,  collect  a  sufficient  army,  and  then  return  and 
drive  the  invaders  from  it.     The  tardy  plans  of  Clinton  changed  Lincoln's  views.     Hoping 
for  re-enforcements,  then  daily  expected,  and  also 
aid  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,'  he  resolved 
to  maintain  a  siege.     His  first  care  was  to 
strengthen  the  works  upon  Charleston  Neck, 
cast  up  the  previous  year  when  Prevoit  men- 
aced the  town.     Rutledge  ordered  three  hund- 
red negroes  to  be  brought  from  the  neighboring 
plantations  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  and 
within  a  few  days  cannons  and  mortars  were 
monnted  ;  a  trench,  filled  with  water,  strctchcfl 
across  the  Neck  from  the  Ashley  to  the  Cooper, 
and  two  rows  of  ahatii  protected  the  whole. 
Fort    Moultrie,   the    rcdoubU    at    Haildrell's 
Point  and  Hobeaw,  the  works  at  South  Bay, 
Hospital  Point,  and  all  along  the  city  front,  wera 
strengthened    and    manned.'      Charles   Coles- 
worlh  Pinckney'  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
garrison   at   Fort  Moultrie.     Captain  Daniel 
Horry  was  sent  to  Ashley  Ferry  to  watch  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  General  Moultrie 
went  southward  to  gather  the  militia,  direct  the 
movements  of  the  cavalry,  and  annoy  the  enemy  on  his  approach. 

'  On  Ihe  voyage  from  New  York,  one  vessel,  eanyiog  heaTy  ordDuiee  Tor  the  (iege,  foiindered  and  was 
lost,  and  nearlj  all  Ihe  honea  beloaging  to  Iba  artiUerj  and  cavalry  perished  at  mb.  Iminadialety  aftei 
landing,  Lieulenant-oolonel  Tarlelon  was  ordered  to  obtain  a  Ircsh  supply  of  horMis.  Thin  tervice  he  soon 
performed,  by  aeiiing  all  that  Tell  in  bis  way  on  the  pUntations  npon  Ihe  iaUnds  and  the  maio,  some  of 
whioh  were  paid  Tor,  and  some  were  not.  The  Whigs  were  not  coiuideied  entitled  to  any  pay.  Having 
mounted  his  cavalry,  Tarleton  jained  a  body  of  oi|p  thotuaniJ  men,  atuler  Genera]  Pstlerson,  whom  Cliotoa 
had  ordered  from  Savannah  lo  re-enrorca  him. 

'  *  Spain  wu  now  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  willingly  becaiBe  a  parly  in  our  quarrel,  with  the  hopa, 
like  France,  of  crippling  English  power.  When  the  approach  of  the  British  fleet  was  made  known,  Lin- 
coln dispatched  a  messenger  lo  Havana  lo  solicit  material  aid  from  (he  Spanish  governor.  Direct  Msisl- 
ance  was  refused,  bnt  the  Spaniards  indirectly  aided  the  Americanii.  When  Clinlon  was  preparing  to 
march  upon  Charleston,  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvei  sailed  from  New  Orleans  to  reduce  Fort  Charlotte,  an 
English  post  at  Mobile.  It  sarrendered  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  ronrleenth  of  March,  1781,  and  uo  Ibe 
niQlh  oT  May,  Pensaeola  also  bowed  to  Spanish  dominslinn.  These  successea  placed  Ihe  two  Floridai  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards,  except  ihe  strong  farlress  of  Si.  Aogastine. 

'  Tho  lines  of  intrcnchments  were  nn  (he  ridge  of  land  whereon  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  Orphan  Hoose, 
the  "  Cilsjiel"  (a  part  of  the  old  works),  and  the  Presbyterian  church  now  stand. 

*  Charles  Coleswonh  Pinckney  was  born  in  Charleston  on  the  twenty-finh  of  February,  1746.  At  the 
age  of  seven  years,  he  was  taken  lo  England  wilh  his  brother,  Thomas,  by  their  father  (Chief-jnstioe  Pinek- 
sey),  where  be  was  edocaced,  and  also  studied  law.  In  1769  be  returned  to  Charleston,  after  visitiag  tiie 
CiMiiiaeat.     In  Rngland  he  look  part  against  the  Stamp  Act  with  its  oppoaars  there,  and.  on  reaehiog  hie 
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The  little  flotilla  of  Commodore  Whipple,  then  in  the  harbor,  was  ordered  to  oppose  tbe 
passage  of  the  British  fleet  over  the  bar,  but  his  vessels  were  email  and  thinly  manned,  and 
little  reliance  was  placed  upon  them.  The  inhabitants  viewed  the  gathering  dangers  with 
increasing  alarm.  Knowing  the  weakness  of  Lincoln*s  army,  and  desirous  of  saving  it,  as 
their  only  hope  for  the  future,  the  citizens  advised  an  evacuation  before  it  should  be  too 
late.  Lincoln,  hourly  expecting  re-enforcements,  was  hopeful,  and  expressing  a  belief  that 
he  might  maintain  a  siege,  or  leave  at  a  future  time,  if  necessary,  he  resolved  to  remain, 
at  the  same  time  taking  measures  for  keeping  open  a  communication  with  the  country 
toward  the  Santee. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  the  royal  army  ciosscd  the  Stono,  marched  to  the  Ashley, 
at  Old  Town  (the  site  of  ancient  Charleston),  and  there  crossed  that  stream  toward  evening. 
They  had  strengthened  Fort  Johnson,  cast  up  intrenchments  along  the  Ashley  to  confront 
those  of  the  Americans  upon  the  opposite  shore,  and  galleys  were  in  motion  to  enter  the 
harbor  and  anchor  in  the  Ashley.  The  army  moved  slowly  down  the  Neck,-  and  on  Sun- 
day morning,  the  first  of  April,  broke  ground  within  eleven  hundred  yards  of  the  American 
works,  then  defended  by  about  eighty  cannons  and  mortars.  They  were  annoyed  all  the 
way  by  a  party  of  light  horsemen  under  Lieu  tenant- colonel  John  Laurens,  and  lost  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men  in  the  skirmishes. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  entered  the  harbor  on  the  twentieth  of  March  with  his  smaller  veseeb 
and  transports,  and  drove  Whipple  with  his  little  fleet  from  Five  Fathom  Hole  to  the  inune- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  town.  On  the  ninth  of  April  he  left  his  anchorage,  and,  though  exposed 
to  an  enfilading  fire  from  Fort  Moultrie,^  halted  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Johnson,  within  can- 
non shot  of  the  town.  Pinckney  hoped  that  Whipple  would  retard  the  British  vessels,  and  al- 
low him  to  batter  them,  as  Moultrie  did  four  years  before ;  but  the  commodore,  with  prudent 
caution,  retreated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cooper  River,  and  sunk  most  of  his  own  and  some  mer- 
chant vessels  between  the  town  and  Shute's  Folly  (marked  boom  on  the  opposite  map),  and 
thus  formed  an  eflectual  bar  to  the  passage  of  British  vessels  up  the  channel  to  rake  the  Amer- 
ican  works  upon  the  Neck.  Clinton  advanced  to  Hamstead  Hill  on  the  fifth,* 
and  in  the  face  of  a  sharp  fire  erected  a  battery  and  mounted  twelve  cannons 
upon  it.  He  now  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  town  and  garrison.  Brigadier 
Woodford  had  just  arrived  with  seven  hundred  Virginians,  and  reported  others  on  their  way. 
The  citizens  urged  Lincoln  to  maintain  a  siege,  for  rumors  had  come  that  large  numbers 
were  pressing  forward  from  the  North  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  Thus  strengthened  by 
fresh  troops'  and  public  opinion,  Lincoln  assured  the  besiegers  that  he  should  continue  his 
defense  until  the  last  extremity.     Forty-eight  hours  elapsed,  when  Clinton  opened  his  bat- 

■  ■ '  ■  ■ 

native  country,  he  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  1 770, 
and  sopn  became  eminent.  When  a  regiment  was  formed  in  Charleston  in  1775,  of  which  Gadsden  was 
colonel,  Pinckney  was  appointed  a  captain,  and  was  at  Newbern  for  a  while  on  recruiting  service.  He  was 
active  in  the  defense  of  Charleston  in  1776.  In  1778,  he  accompanied  General  Howe  in  his  expedition  to 
Florida.  He  assisted  in  the  repulse  of  Prevost  in  1779,  and  in  the  defense  of  Charleston  in  1780.  When 
the  city  fell,  he  became  a  prisoner,  and  suffered  much  (rom  sickness  and  cruel  treatment.  He  was  ex- 
changed in  February,  1782,  when  the  war  was  almost  ended.  He  was  soon  afterward  raised  to  the  brevet 
rank  of  brigadier.  On  the  return  of  peace,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  member* 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Washington  offered  him  a  seat  in 
his  cabinet,  which  he  declined,  and  in  1796  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  minister  to  the  French  Repub- 
lic. There  he  had  a  delicate  duty  to  perform,  and  while  in  the  midst  of  personal  peril  in  the  French  cap- 
ital, he  uttered  that  noble  sentiment,  *'  Millions  for  defense,  not  one  cent  for  trilnUe.^^  In  1797,  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney  was  appointed  the  second  major  general  in  the  army  under  Washington,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
an  active  politician.  For  about  twenty-five  years  he  lived  in  elegant  retirement,  in  the  enjoyment  of  books 
and  the  pleasures  of  domestic  happiness.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1825,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age. 

*  In  this  passage  the  British  lost  twenty-seven  seamen  killed,  and  a  transport  which  ran  aground  and 
was  burned  by  its  crew. 

'  Woodford  had  marched  five  hundred  miles  withm  twenty-eight  days.  On  the  day  of  bis  amval  the 
terms  of  enlistment  of  about  seven  hundred  North  Carolinians  expired,  and  thoy  all  went  home  at  an  hour 
when  they  wer«  most  needed 
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teiie*  upon  the  town  and  roTtilieationa,  and  a  terrible  cannonade  froni  both  paitiei  waa  kept 
up  from  that  time  until  the  tweottetb. 

When  the  Briiiih  were  aboQt  to  open  their  hatteriea.  Governor  Rutledge,  leaving  the 

civil  power  in 
the  handf  of 
his  lieutenant 
Gadeden.went 
^  into  the  couil- 

try,  between 
the  Cooper  and 
San  tee  Riv- 
era, to  aronse 
the  militia  and 
«  keepacomma- 

with  the  town 
in  that  direc- 
tion. Lincoln 
lent  his  eaval- 
*  ry  (ahout  three 

hundred  men), 
with   Genera) 
leaao     Huger 
in     command, 
to  watch  the 
country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  head  waten  of  the  Cooper  River.     Led  through  the  woods  by  a  negro, 
Tarlcton,  with  hia  legion  cavalry,  fell  upon  Hu^r  at  Biggin  Bridge,  near  Monk'i  Corner, 
at  dawn  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  and  scattered  hia  troops,  who  were  unsuspicions  of  dan- 
fTcr.     Twenty-five  Americans  were  killed  ;  the  remainder  fled  to  the  swamps.  -  Tarleton 
secured  almost  three  hundred  horses,  and  then  scooring  the  country  between  the  Cooper 
and  Wando,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  British  camp. 

Four  days  al^er  the  surprise  of  Huger,'  Comwallis  arrived  at  Charleilon  with   •Apriiit, 
three  thousand  troops  from  New  York.     Thus  strengthened,  Clinton  enlarged  the        ''^ 
area  of  his  operations.     Detachments  were  sent  into  the  country,  and  drove  the  Americana 
back.     Governor  Rutledge  was  compelled  to  flee  higher  up  the  Santee ;  Haddrell'a  Point 
was  taken  possession  of  and  fortified ;  supplies  from  the  surraunding  country  wero  cut  ofl*, 
and  every  avenue  for  escape  seemed  closed.     Lincoln  called  a  council  of  war,)) 
and  an  attempted  retreat  to  the  open  country  was  proposed.     The  inhabitants 
-  objected,  because  they  feared  the  invading  army  was  too  exasperated  by  the  obstinate  de- 
fense already  made,  to  spare  them  in  person  and  property.     With  rapine  and  pillage  be- 
fore them,  they  implored  Lincoln  to  remain.     Terms  of  capitulation,  which  allowed  the 
army  to  withdraw  to  the  interior,  and  the  property  of  the  citizens  to  he  undisturbed,  were 
agreed  upon  and  proposed  to  Clinton.      Clinton  would  not  acquiesce,  and  the  terrible  work 
of  siege  went  on.     Tbe  Americans  made  hut  one  sortie,  and  that  did  not  seriously  damage 
the  British  or  impede  their  progress,'  and  on  the  sixth  of  May*  the  besieger*  completed 

*  Al  daybreak  on  ibe  tweniy-fonrth  of  April,  a  party  under  Lieiitcnaiit-calonel  Henderson  made  a  sortie. 
larprised  a  British  picket,  and  with  the  bajimet  liilted  about  twentj  or  them.  Twetifs  were  made  pris- 
onera.     Captain  Moultrie,  a  brother  o(  the  general,  was  killed,  and  two  other  Amerieans  were  wounded. 

•  This  day  was  marked  by  disasters  lo  the  Americans.  On  that  morning,  Colonel  Anthony  Witloa 
White,  or  New  Jen<ej,  with  the  collected  remnant  of  Hater's  cavalry,  had  crossed  the  Santee  and  capluml 
a  aranll  party  of  Briliih.  While  waiting  at  Lnnaeao's  Ferry  for  boau  to  reerora  the  river  with  his  pris- 
oners, s  Tory  inrormed  Comwallis  of  his  litoation.  Tarlelon  wa»  detached  with  a  party  of  bom  to  mr- 
prise  nliito,  and  waa  ■oocenfal.     A  general  rent  rf  ibe  Amerieans  ensned.     Abonl  thirtr  of  then  wwe 
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ihcir  third  parallel,  and  ia  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  raised  redoubts  nearer  and  nearer  the 
American  lines.' 

Now  fully  prepared  to  storm  the  town  by  sea  and  land,  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot  again 
demanded  a  surrender.     The  situation  of  the  Americans  was  deplorable.     The  garrison 
consisted  of  less  than  three  thousand  men,  a  large  portion  of  them  raw  militia  ;  provisioas 
of  all  kinds  were  becoming  scarce,  and  the  Loyalists  in  the  city  were  fomenting  disaffection 
among  the  distreesed  inhabitants.     The  engineers  asserted  that  the  lines  could  not  be  dc> 
fanded  ten  days  longer,  and  that  they  might  be  carried  by  assault  in  ten  minutes.     Bombs 
and  carcBBses  were  falling  in  every  part  of  the  city  with  destructive  eflect,  killing  women 
and  children,  and  setting  houses  on  fire  ;  and  the  town  militia,  in  utter  despair,  had  thrown 
down  their  arms.      Further  resistance  seemed  foolish  and  inhuman,  for  siiccess  was  hardly 
possible,  and  hves  and  property  were  hourly  sacrificed.     The  citizens,  appalled  by  the  de- 
structive agencies  at  work  around  them,  worn  out  by  want  of  sleep  and  anxiety,  and  cov- 
eting any  condition  other  than  the  one  they  were   enduring,  now  expressed  their  wilKng- 
nesH  to  treat  for  a  surrender.     A  flag  was  sent  out,  and  Clinton's  ultiroatum  was  received. 
He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  and  the  citizens  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  all  the 
forts  and  other  works,  and  their  apphances,  together  with  the  shipping  that  remained  in  the 
harbor.     He  would  promise  nothing  except  that  the  town  property  of  those  within  the  linee 
ihould  remain  unmolested,  and  that  all  prisoners  should  be  paroled.     A  truce  until  the  next 
•  h*t9    day*  was  asked  hy  the  besieged,  and  was  allowed,  when  Lincoln  again  refused 
im     compliance  with  Clinton's  demands.     At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  firing  com- 
menced again.      It  wtfs  a  fearful  night  in  Charleston.      The  thunder  of  two  hundred  can- 
nons shook  the  city  like  the  power  of  an  earthquake,  and  the  moon,  then  near  its  full,  with 
the  bright  stars,   was  hidden  by  the  lurid  smoke.      Shells  were  seen  coursing  in  all  direc- 
tions, some  bursting  in  mid  air,  others  falling  upon  houses  and  in  the  streets,  and  in  five  dif- 
ferent  places  the  flames  of  burning  buildings  simultaneously  shot  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
oily.     "  It  appeared,"  says  Moultrie,  alluding  to  the  bomb-shells,  "  as  if  the  stars  were  tum- 
bling down.      The  fire  was  incessant  almost  the  whole  night ;  cannon-halls  whizzing  and 
shells  hissing  continually  among  us ;  ammunition  chests  and  temporary  magazines  blowing 
up  ;  great  gnns  bursting,  and  wounded  men  groaning  along  the  lines;  it  was  a  dreadful 
night !"     The  cannonade  was  continued  all  the  next 
day  and  part  of  the  night,  and  many  Americans  were 
killed  hy  the  passage  of  balls  through  the  embrasures 
of  their  hatteries.     Sand-hags  were  freely  used  for  pro- 
tection, hut  these  were  swept  away,  until  at  several 
points  the  besieged  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  work^ 
and  withdraw.     Arbuthnot  now  prepared  to  bombard 
the  town  from  the  water,  and  the  batteries  at  Fort 
Johnson  and  at  Wappoo  hurled  round  shot  into  the 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tUe  elev- 
enth,''   Lieutenant-governor    Gadsden,    the  ' 
council,  and  many  leading  citizens,  requested  Lincoln 
to  signify  his  agreement  to  CUnton's  proposed  terms  of 
KiMtian  AuDTBHOT.                 surrender,  if  better  could  not  be  obtained.     A  signal 

killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  and  the  prisoners  wore  retskon.  Lieutenant -col  on  el  Washint;lon,  with  Major 
Jamieson  and  a  few  privates,  escaped  by  swimming  the  Santee,  Major  Call  and  seven  others  fought  tbetr 
way  Ibrougb  the  British  cavalry,  and  escaped.  At  noon  on  the  same  day,  the  British  ll&g  was  seen  waving 
over  Fort  Moultrie,  the  little  garrison,  under  Liealenant-colonel  Scott,  having  beea  obliged  to  surrender  tu 
Caplain  Charles  Hudson,  of  the  British  Kavy. 

'  Clinton's  nearest  battery  in  making  this  approach  was  on  the  lot  in  Mary  Sireet,  TormBrly  nsed  as  lhe 
lower  rail-wBj  depot,  and  long  known,  according  to  Johnson,  as  the  Fresh-waler  Pond.  This  redoubt 
wa^  several  timea  demolished  by  the  American  cannons,  and  rebuilt  during  the  siege. — Johnson's  TVadi- 
liDiu,  &c.,  248.  '  One  ot  these  shots  demoUsbed  an  arm  of  Pin's  statue,  a*  mentioned  on  page  fits 
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W&8  given,  the  firing  ceased,  and  before  dawn  all  the  guns  were  quiet.  Articles  of  capit- 
ulation were  agreed  to,  and  signed  by  the  respective  commanders,  and  by  Christopher  Gads- 
den in  behalf  of  the  citizens.*  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  on  the  twelflh  of  May, 
the  Continental  troops  marched  out  with  the  Turk's  march,  and  laid  down  their  arms,  after 
a  gallant  and  desperate  defense  of  about  forty  days.  General  Leslie  immediately  marched 
in  and  took  possession  of  the  town. 

Great  skill  and  courage  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  patriots  during  the  siege,  and 
never  was  a  defense  more  obstinate  and  heroic,  and  yet  it  was  not  a  bloody  one.  The  loss 
on  both  sides  in  killed  and  wounded  was  nearly  equal ;  that  of  the  Americans,  exclusive 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  not  bearing  arms,  was  ninety-two  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  wounded.  The  British  lost  seventy-six  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
nine  wounded.  The  number  of  prisoners,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  was  be- 
tween ^ve  and  six  thousand.  About  four  hundred  cannons  were  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  vic- 
tory.    Thirty  houses  were  destroyed  during  the  siege.* 

The  fall  of  Charleston,  and  loss  of  Lincoln's  army,  paralyzed  the  Republican  strength  a1 
the  South,  and  the  British  commanders  confidently  believed  that  the  finishing-stroke  of  the 
war  had  been  given.  Lincoln  suffered  the  infliction  of  unsparing  censure,  because  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  thus  shut  up  in  a  town ;  but  had  he  repulsed  the  enemy,  or  the  siege 
been  raised,  as  at  one  time  contemplated,'  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  his  course  would  have 
exceeded  all  praise. 

«  Sir  Henry  Clinton  now  proceeded  to  re-establish  the  civil  power  of  Great  Britain  in  South 
Carolina.     In  proclamations,  he  made  many  promises  of  benefits  to  the  obedient,  and  men 
aced  the  refractory  with  the  miseries  of  confiscation  of  property  and  personal  punishments. 
Finally,  he  offered  pardon^  to  all  who  should  submit  and  crave  it,  and  promised  ^  j^^  ^ 
political  franchises  such  as  the  people  had  never  enjoyed.     Lured  by  these  prom-       ^^so. 
ises,  the  timid  and  lukewarm  flocked  to  Charleston,  took  protection,  and  many  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  king.     Two  hundred  and  ten  influential  citizens  in  Charleston  agreed 
to  an  address  of  congratulation  on  the  restoration  of  order  and  the  ancient  bond  of  union 
between  the  province  and  Great  Britain.     This  movement,  with  the  hasty  retreat  north- 
ward of  troops  marching  to  the  relief  of  Charleston,  and  the  destruction  of  Buford's  com- 
mand (see  page  458)  on  the  Waxhaw,  almost  effaced  every  lineament  of  resistance  in  the 
South.     As  we  have  seen,  garrison's  were  posted  in  the  interior,  and  the  voice  of  rebellion 
was  hushed. 

Clinton  and  Arbuthnot  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  fifth  of  June,  leaving  Comwallis  in 
chief  command  of  the  British  troops  at  the  South.  Before  his  departure,  Clinton  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  all  persons  not  in  the  military  service,  who  were  made  prisoners  at 
Charleston,  released  from  their  paroles,  provided  they  returned  to  their  allegiance  as  subjects 
of  Great  Britain.  So  far,  well ;  but  not  the  sequel.  All  persons  refusing  to  comply  with 
this  requisition  were  declared  to  be  enemies  and  rebels,  and  were  to  he  treated  accordingly. 

^  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  partly  honorable  and  partly  hnmiliating.  The  town,  fortifications 
and  shipping,  artillery  and  stores,  were  to  be  given  ap ;  the  Continental  troops  and  sailon  were  to  be  con- 
ducted to  some  place  to  be  agreed  npon,  there  to  remain  prisoners  of  war  until  exchanged  ;  the  militia  to 
lie  permitted  to  return  home,  as  prisoners  of  war,  on  parole,  and  to  be  secured  from  molestation  as  long  as 
they  did  not  violate  these  paroles ;  the  arms  and  baggage  of  tha  officers  and  their  servants  were  to  be  re- 
tained by  them ;  the  garrison  were  to  march  out,  and  lay  down  their  arms  between  the  works  and  the 
canal  (at  I,  on  the  map,  page  559^  the  drums  not  to  beat  a  British  march,  nor  the  colon  to  be  unaued  ;  the 
French  consul,  and  French  and  Spanish  residents  should  be  unmolested,  but  considered  prisoners  of  war ; 
nnd  that  a  vessel  should  convey  a  messenger  to  New  York,  that  he  might  carry  dispatches  to  General 
Washington.  *  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Moultrie,  Marshall,  Stedman,  Lee,  Tarleton. 

'  During  the  siege,  Arbuthnot  was  informed  that  Admiral  De  Temay  was  approaching  with  a  French 
fleet,  direct  from  Newport,  to  aid  Lincoln ;  and  on  the  very  day  when  terms  of  surrender  were  agprced  upon, 
the  fear  of  being  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  made  Arbuthnot  resolve  to  put  to  sea  immediately. 
Ternay  was  certified  of  the  surrender  of  Lincoln  while  on  his  way,  by  the  capture  of  a  pilot-boat,  bearing 
Clinton's  dispatches  to  Knyphausen,  then  in  command  at  New  York.  These  dispatches  informed  Knyp- 
hausen  of  the  fall  of  Charleston.  Had  Lincoln  held  out  another  day,  his  army  might  have  been  saved,  but 
be  was  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  Temay. 

II.  Nn 
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Effect  of  Clinton't  Proclamation.         Patriots  sent  to  St  Anguatiiie.        Sufferings  at  HaddrcH's  Point        ApprcMCh  of  Gate!*. 

And  more;  they  were  required  to  enroll  themselves  as  militia  under  the  king's  standard. 
This  flagrant  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  aroused  a  spirit  of  indignant  defiance, 
which  proved  a  powerful  lever  in  overturning  the  royal  power  in  the  South.  Many  con- 
sidered themselves  released  from  all  the  obligations  of  their  paroles,  and  immediately  armed 
themselves  in  defense  of  their  homes  and  country,  while  others  refused  to  exchange  their 
paroles  for  any  new  conditions.  The  silent  influence  of  eminent  citizens  who  took  this 
course  was  now  perceived  by  Cornwallis,  and,  in  further  violation  of  the  conditions  of  capit- 
aAaz.27.  elation,  he  sent  many  leading  men  of  Charleston  as  close  prisoners  to  St.  Augus- 
i7oo.  line.a*  while  a  large  number  of  the  Continental  soldiers  were  cast  into  the  loath- 
some prison-ships,  and  other  vessels  in  the  harbor.  There  they  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
confined  air,  bad  food,  fllth,  and  disease.  It  was  to  these  that  the  mother  of  President 
Jackson  came,  as  an  angel  of  mercy,  with  materials  of  alleviation  for  the  sufferers.  But 
the  camp  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  dysentery,  swept  off'  hundreds  before  the  cruel  hand  of 
the  oppressor  relinquished  its  grasp.  Maddened  by  torture,  and  almost  heart-broken  on  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  of  their  families,  more  than  five  hundred  of  the  soldiers  who  capit- 
ulated at  Charleston  agreed  to  enroll  themselves  as  royal  militia,  as  the  least  of  two  present 
evils,  and  were  sent  to  do  service  in  the  British  army  in  Jamaica.  Of  nineteen  hundred 
prisoners  surrendered  at  Charleston,  and  several  hundreds  more  taken  at  Camden  and  Fish- 
ing Creek,  only  seven  hundred  and  forty  were  restored  to  the  service  of  their  country.* 

A  brief  lull  in  the  storm  of  party  strife  and  warring  legions  in  South  Carolina  succeeded 
the  blow  which  smote  down  Republicanism  ;  but  when  the  trumpet- blasts  of  the  conquerqf 
of  Burgoyne  were  heard  upon  the  Roanoke,  and  the  brave  hearts  of  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina were  gathering  around  the  standard  of  Gates,  the  patriots  of  the  South  lifted  up  their 
heads,  and  many  of  them,  like  Samson  rising  in  strength,  broke  the  feeble  cords  of  «  paroles'* 
and  "  protections,"  and  smote  the  Philistines  of  the  crown  with  mighty  energy.  Sumter 
sounded  the  bugle  among  the  hills  on  the  Catawba  and  Broad  Rivers ;  Marion's  shrill 
whistle  rang  amid  the  swamps  on  the  Pedee ;  and  Pickens  and  Clarke  called  forth  the 
brave  sons  of  liberty  upon  the  banks  of  the  Saluda,  the  Savannah,  the  Ogeechee,  and  the 

*  Lieatenant-governor  Gadsden  and  seventy-seven  other  public  and  influential  men  were  taken  from  their 
beds  by  armed  parties,  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  hurried  on  board  the 
Sandwich  prison-ship,  without  being  allowed  to  bid  adieu  to  their  families,  and  were  conveyed  to  St.  Au- 
gustine. The  pretense  for  this  measure,  by  which  the  British  authorities  attempted  to  justify  it,  was  the 
false  accusation  that  these  men  were  concerting  a  scheme  for  burning  the  town  and  massacring  the  loyaJ 
inhabitants !  Nobody  believed  the  tale,  and  the  act  was  made  more  flagrant  by  this  wicked  calumny. 
Arrived  at  St.  Augustine,  the  prisoners  were  offered  paroles  to  enjoy  liberty  within  the  precincts  of  the 
town.  Gadsden,  the  sturdy  patriot,  refused  acquiescence,  for  he  disdained  making  further  terms  with  a 
power  that  did  not  regard  the  sanctity  of  a  solemn  t^^eaty.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  deceived  a  second 
time.  ''Had  the  British  commanders,"  he  said,  "regarded  the  terms  of  capitulation  at  Charleston,  I 
might  now,  although  a  prisoner,  enjoy  the  smiles  and  consolations  of  my  family  under  my  own  roof;  but 
even  without  a  shadow  of  accusation  preferred  against  me,  for  any  act  inconsistent  with  my  plighted  faith, 
I  am  torn  from  them,  and  here,  in  a  distant  land,  invited  to  enter  into  new  engagements.  I  will  give  no 
parole."  *'  Think  better  of  it,"  said  Governor  Tonyn,  who  was  in  command ;  "  a  second  refusal  of  it  will 
fix  your  destiny — a  dungeon  will  bo  your  future  habitation."  '*  Prepare  it,  then,"  replied  the  inflexible 
patriot.  "  I  will  give  no  parole,  so  help  me  God  !"  And  the  petty  tyrant  did  "  prepare  it ;"  and  for  forty- 
two  weeks  that  patriot  of  almost  threescore  years  of  age,  never  saw  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun,  but  lay 
incarcerated  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Augustine.  All  the  other  prisoners  accepted  paroles,  but 
they  were  exposed  to  indignities  more  harrowing  to  the  sensitive  soul  than  close  confinement.  When,  in 
June,  1781,  they  were  exchanged,  they  were  not  allowed  to  even  touch  at  Charleston,  but  were  sent  to 
Philadelphia,  whither  their  families  had  been  expelled  when  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  Sandwich. 
More  than  a  thousand  persons  were  thus  exiled,  and  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  children,  first  met  in 
a  distant  state,  after  a  separation  of  ten  months. 

The  Continental  prisoners  kept  at  HaddrelPs  Point  suffered  terribly.  Many  of  them  had  been  nurtured 
in  affluence  ;  now,  far  from  friends  and  destitute  of  hard  money,  they  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits. 
During  thirteen  months'  captivity,  they  received  no  more  than  nine  days'  pay.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
fish  for  their  support,  but  were  obliged  to  perform  the  most  menial  services.  Cornwallis  finally  ordered 
Balfour,  the  commandant  of  Charleston,  to  send  them  to  one  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  general  ex- 
change of  prisoners  which  soon  afterward  took  place  alone  prevented  the  execution  of  this  cmel  order. 

»  Gordon,  iii.,  226. 
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Marion  at  Charkaton.  Fonnatioo  of  bis  Brigade.  Hla  flrat  Expeditlona. 

Alatamaha.  The  noble  deeds  of  these  partisans  ;  the  efibrts  and  defeat  of  Gates ;  the  suc- 
cesses of  Greene  and  Morgan  ;  and  the  brilliant  achievements  of  **  Legion  Harry  Lee/'  the 
strong  right  arm  of  the  Southern  army  in  the  campaigns  of  1781,  we  have  considered  in 
former  chapters.  Let  us  here,  from  this  commanding  point  of  view,  note  those  daring  ex- 
ploits of  Marian  and  his  fnen  not  already  considered,  and  also  of  their  brave  compatriots  in 
their  warfare  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast. 

Marion  was  elected  a  captain  in  Moultrie's  second  South  Carolina  regiment,  and,  with 
his  friend  Peter  Horry,  received  his  commission  on  the  twentieth  of  Juno,  1775.  These 
young  officers,  in  new  uniforms  and  helmet-shaped  leather  caps,  decorated  with  silver  cres- 
cents inscribed  **  Liberty  or  Death  !"  went  out  immediately  upon  the  recruiting  service  on 
the  Black  River  and  the  Pedee,  and  every  where  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
Brave  young  patriots  flocked  around  them,  and  in  Fort  Sullivan,  when  its  cannons  shatter- 
ed the  fleet  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  1776,  these  stout  hearts  and  hands  received  their  first 
practical  lessons  in  defensive  warfare.  Already,  as  we  have  seen  (page  5  4  5),  they  had  been 
eflicient  in  capturing  Fort  Johnson,  on  James's  Island, •  but  here  they  participated  .  g^^  ^^ 
in  the  severer  duties  of  vigorous  conflict.  ^^ 

Fortunately  for  the  Republican  cause,  an  accident*  prevented  Marion  being  among  the 
prisoners  when  Charleston  fell,  and  he  was  yet  at  liberty,  having  no  parole  to  violate,  tu 
arouse  his  countrymen  to  make  further  efibrts  against  the  invaders.  While  yet  unable  to 
be  active,  he  took  refuge  in  the  swamps  upon  the  Black  River,  while  Governor  Rutledge. 
Colonel  Horry,  and  others,  who  had  escaped  the  disasters  at  Charleston,  were  in  North  Car- 
olina arousing  the  people  of  that  state  to  meet  the  danger  which  stood  menacing  upon  its 
southern  border.  Marion's  military  genius  and  great  bravery  were  known  to  friends  and 
foes,  and  while  the  latter  sought  to  entrap  him,  the  former  held  over  him  the  shield  of  their 
vigilance.  **  In  the  moment  of  alarm  he  was  sped  from  house  to  house,  from  tree  to  thicket, 
from  the  thicket  to  the  swamp."'  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  collected  a  few  friends  and 
started  for  North  Carolina  to  join  the  Baron  De  Kalb,  then  marching  southward  with  a 
small  Continental  army.  On  the  way,  he  was  joined  by  his  old  friend  Horry  and  a  few 
of  his  neighbors,  and  these  formed  the  *<  ragged  regiment"  who  appeared  before  General 
Gates,  the  successor  of  De  Kalb,  mentioned  on  page  47  9.  It  was  while  in  the  camp  of 
Gates  that  Governor  Rutledge,  who  also  was  there,  commissioned  Marion  a  brigadier,  and  be 
sped  to  the  district  of  Williamsburg,  between  the  Santee  and  Pedee,  to  lead  its  rising  patriots 
to  the  field  of  active  military  duties.  They  had  accepted  the  protection  of  British  power 
aftec  Charleston  was  surrendered,  in  common  with  their  subdued  brethren  of  the  low  coun- 
try ;  but  when  Clinton's  proclamation  was  promulgated,  making  active  service  for  the  crown 
or  the  penalty  for  rebellion  an  alternative,  they  eagerly  chose  the  latter,  and  lifled  the  strong 
arm  of  resistance  to  tyranny.  They  called  Marion  to  be  their  leader,  and  of  these  men  he 
formed  his  eflicient  brigade,  the  terror  of  British  scouts  and  outposts.  Near  the  mouth  of 
Ljmch's  Creek  he  assumed  the  command,  and  among  the  interminable  swamps  upon  Snow's 
Island,  near  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Great  Pedee,  he  made  his  chief  rendez- 
vous during  a  greater  portion  of  his  independent  partisan  warfare. 

Marion's  first  expedition  aAer  taking  command  was  against  a  large  body  of  Tories,  under 
Major  Gainey,  an  active  British  officer,  who  were  encamped  upon  Brittou's  Neck,  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Pedee.  He  dispersed  the  whole  party  without  losing  a  man.l>  bAnnat 
Flushed  with  victory,  Marion  was  again  in  motion  within  twenty-four  hours.  In*  ^*^ 
formed  that  Captain  Barfield  and  some  Tories  were  encamped  a  few  miles  distant,  he  sped 
thither,  fell  upon  and  scattered  them  to  the  winds.     These  two  victories  inspired  his  fol- 

'  At  the  begioning  of  the  siege,  Marion  was  at  a  house  in  Tradd  Street,  and  the  host,  determined  that  all 
of  his  guests  should  drink  his  wine  freely,  locked  the  door  to  prevent  their  departure.  Marion  wouki  not 
submit  to  this  act  of  social  tyranny,  and  leaped  from  a  second  story  window  to  the  ground.  His  ankle  was 
broken,  and  before  the  conununication  with  the  country  toward  the  Santee  was  dosed  he  was  carried  fu 
his  residence,  in  St.  John's  parish,  on  a  litter.  He  was  yet  confined  by  the  accident  when  the  oapitnlatioc 
was  signed.     See  Simm's  Lift  o/Marum,  page  96.  '  Simms. 
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lUrioa  and  Wemyat.  Retreat  of  the  latter.  Defeat  of  Colonel  Tjne.  SUrmiah  near  Georgeto 

lowers  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  commander  and  reliance  upon  themselves. 
These  sentiments,  acted  upon  with  faithfulness,  formed  a  prime  element  of  that  success  which 
distinguished  Marion's  brigade. 

Marion  now  sent  Colonel  Peter  Horry,  with  a  part  of  his  brigade,  to  scour  the  country 
between  the  Santee  and  Pedee,  while  with  the  remainder  of  his  command  he  proceeded  to 
attack  the  British  post  near  Nelson's  Ferry,  an  event  which  we  have  considered  on  page 
705.  Striking  his  blows  in  quick  succession,  and  at  remote  points,  Marion  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  British  commander-in-chief,  and  he  ordered  Tarleton  to  endeavor  to  entrap  and 
crush  the  "  Swamp  Fox."  Colonel  Wemyss,  whom  Sumter  afterward  defeated  on  the 
Broad  River,  was  first  sent  after  him  with  a  strong  force.  With  untiring  industry  he  fol- 
lowed Marion  in  the  direction  of  the  Black  River,  and  often  fell  upon  his  trail.  But  the 
wary  patriot  never  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised,  nor  allowed  his  men  to  fight  when  al- 
most certain  destruction  appeared  inevitable.  Wemyss  was  too  strong  for  Marion,  so  the 
latter  fled  before  him,  and  with  sixty  trusty  followers  he  thridded  his  way  through  intermin- 
able swamps  and  across  deep  streams  into  North  Carolina.  It  was  a  grievous  necessity, 
for  it  left  Williamsburg  District,  the  hot- bed  of  rebellion,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  pursuers, 
a  AuRustao    Marion  first  halted  on  Drowning  Creek  ;»  then  pushing  further  on,  he  encamped 

1780.  near  Lake  Waccamaw,  whence  he  sent  back  scouts  to  procure  intelligence.  Soon 
he  was  swiftly  retracing  his  steps,  for  Wemyss  had  relinquished  pursuit,  and  had  retired  to 
Georgetown,  leaving  the  sad  marks  of  his  desolating  march  ^er  a  space  of  seventy  miles  in 
length  and  fifteen  in  breadth.  The  injured  inhabitants  h  aled  Marion's  return  with  joy, 
and  his  little  army,  seldom  exceeding  sixty  men,  soon  had  the  appearance  of  a  brigade. 
They  were  desperate  men.  Cruel  wrongs  gave  strength  to  their  arms,  fleetness  to  their  feet, 
power  to  their  wills,  and  with  joy  they  followed  Marion  toward  the  Black  Mingo,  fifleeu 
miles  below  Georgetown,  where  a  body  of  Tories  were  encamped.  They  fell  upon  them 
in  two  divisions,  at  midnight.  An  obstinate  resistance  was  made,  but  the  patriots  were  vic- 
torious. Marion  lost  but  one  man  killed  ;  the  enemy  were  almost  annihilated.  This  vic- 
tory dispirited  the  Tories  throughout  the  low  country,  and  for  some  time  Marion's  brigade 
enjoyed  needful  repose  upon  the  banks  of  the  Santee,  except  during  a  brief  period  when 
Tarleton,  who  succeeded  Wemyss  in  attempts  to  smite  Marion,  came  in  pursuit.  He  scoured 
the  country  southward  from  Camden,  between  the  Santee  and  the  Black  Rivers,  in  search  of 
the  partisan,  and,  like  Wemyss,  spread  desolation  in  his  path.  Tarleton  exerted  his  utmost 
skill  and  energy,  but  could  never  overtake  the  vigilant  Marion.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
within  a  few  miles  of  him,  and  feel  sure  of  securing  him  before  to-morrow's  sun,  when  at  the 
same  moment  Marion  would  be  watching  the  movements  of  the  Briton  from  some  dark  nook 
of  a  morass,  and  at  midnight  would  strike  his  rear  or  flank  with  a  keen  and  terrible  blow. 

In  October,  Marion  proceeded  toward  Lynch's  Creek  to  chastise  Harrison,  the  lieutenant 
of  Wemyss,  who  was  encamped  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  Tories.  On  his  way 
toward  Williamsburg,  he  fell  upon  Colonel  Tyne,  who,  with  two  hundred  Tories,  was  en- 
camped at  Tarcote  Swamp,  on  the  forks  of  Black  River,  in  fancied  security.  It  was  mid- 
b  Oct  25    °^&^^  when  he  struck  the  blow.*>     While  some  slept,  others  were  eating  and  drink- 

1780.  ing  ;  a  few  were  playing  cards  ;  but  none  were  watching.  The  surprise  was  com- 
plete. Some  were  slain,  twenty-three  were  made  prisoners,  but  a  large  portion  escaped  to 
Tarcote  Swamp,  from  which  some  soon  appeared  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  victor,  upon 
the  High  Hills  of  the  Santee,  where  he  encamped  a  short  time  after  the  action.  Marion 
did  not  lose  a  man. 

Informed  that  Harrison  had  moved  from  Lynch's  Creek,  Marion  collected  some  new  re- 
cruits, and  with  his  bold  followers  pushed  forward  to  assail  the  British  post  at  Georgetown, 
where  only  he  could  procure  what  he  now  most  needed,  namely,  salt,  clothing,  and  powder. 
He  knew  a  surprise  would  be  difficult,  and  an  open  assault  dangerous.  He  chose  the  former 
method,  but  when  he  approached,  the  garrison  was  on  the  alert.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  and  Marion,  discomfited,  retired  to  Snow's  Island,  where 
he  fixed  his  camp  and  secured  it  by  such  works  of  art  as  the  absence  of  natural  defenses 
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required.  In  thii  ikirmish,  Gabriel  M&rion,  a  nephew  of  the  general,  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and  murdered  on  the  spot.  After  that,  *'  No  quarter  for  Tories !"  was  the  battle  cry  of 
Marion^B  men. 

From  Snow's  Island^  Marion  sent  out  his  scouts  in  every  direction,  and  there  he  planned 
some  of  his  boldest  expeditions.  Re-enforcements  came,  and  at  the  close  of  1780,  Marion 
felt  strong  enough  to  confront  any  British  detachment  then  abroad  from  head-quarters. 

While  Greene's  army  was  approaching  the  Pedee  early  in  1781,  Marion  was  very  active 
abroad  from  his  camp,  at  which  he  always  left  a  sufRcient  garrison  for  its  defense.  Here 
and  there  he  was  smiting  detachments  of  the  British  army ;  and  when  Lee,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Greene  to  join  him  with  a  part  of  his  legion,  sought  for  Marion,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  could  be  found,  for  his  rapid  marches  were  in  the  midst  of  vast  swamps. 
As  soon  as  the  junction  was  consummated,*  these  brave  partisans  planned  an  expe-  .j^nQ,|» 
dition  against  the  British  post  at  Georgetown,  then  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men.  178l 
Although  the  British  works  were  strong,  and  our  partisans  had  no  cannons,  they  felt  con- 
fident of  the  success  of  their  plan,  which  was  to  attack  the  town  and  fortifications  at  two 
separate  points.  One  division  went  down  the  Pedee  in  boats,  the  other  proceeded  cautiously 
by  land.  The  attack  was  made  at  midnight,  but  nothing  was  effected  beyond  the  capture 
of  Campbell  (the  commandant)  and  a  few  privates,  and  slaying  some  stragglers  from  the 
garrison,  who  could  not  escape  to  the  stockade.  Yet  the  enterprise  was  not  fruitless  of  good 
to  the  patriot  cause.  The  audacity  of  the  attempt  had  a  powerful  efiect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  British  officers  at  the  South,  and  the  contemplated  movement  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  forces  from  the  sea-board  to  the  interior,  was  abandoned.  Thus  was  begun  a  series 
of  movements  to  keep  Cornwallis  from  Virginia  until  a  sufficient  force  could  be  collected  in 
Carolina  to  oppose  him,  which  was  the  object  of  earnest  eiSbrts  on  the  part  of  Greene. 

After  resting  a  few  hours,  Marion  and  Lee  moved  rapidly  up  the  north  bank  of  the  San- 
tee,  toward  Nelson's  Ferry,  to  surprise  Colonel  Watson,  who  had  taken  post  there.  That 
officer,  informed  of  his  approach,  placed  a  small  garrison  in  Fort  Watson,  five  miles  above, 
uud  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  hastened  on  toward  Camden.  At  this  time  Greene 
was  commencing  his  famous  retreat,  and  summoned  Huger  and  his  troops  at  Cheraw,  and 
Lee  with  his  whole  legion,  to  meet  him  at  Guilford.  The  events  which  ensued  in  that 
quarter  have  been  detailed  in  preceding  chapters.* 

The  departure  of  Lee,  with  his  legion,  greatly  weakened  Marion's  force.     Yet  he  was 

'  This  island  is  at  the  confluence  of  Lynch's  Creek  and  the  Pedee.  It  is  chiefly  high  river  swamp, 
dry,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  forest  filled  with  game.  The  lower  portions  are  cane-brakes,  and  a  few 
8iK>ts  are  now  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the  interview  between 
Marion  and  a  young  British  officer  from  Georgetown,  so  well  remembered  by  tradition,  and  so  well  delin- 
eated  by  the  pen  of  Simms  and  the  pencil  of  White.  The  officer  who  came  to  treat  respecting  prisoners 
was  led  blind-folded  to  the  camp  of  Marion.  There  he  first  saw  the  diminutive  form  of  the  great  partisan 
leader,  and  around  him  in  grroups  were  his  followers,  lounging  beneath  magnificent  trees  draped  with  moss. 
When  their  business  was  concluded,  Marion  invited  the  young  Briton  to  dine  with  him.  He  remained,  and 
to  his  utter  astonishment  he  saw  some  roasted  potatoes  brought  forward  on  a  piece  of  bark,  pf  which  the 
general  partook  freely,  and  invited  his  guest  to  do  the  same.  "  Surely,  general,"  said  the  officer,  "  this  can 
not  be  your  ordinary  fare  1"  "  Indeed  it  is,*'  replied  Marion,  "  and  we  are  fortunate,  on  this  occasion,  en- 
tertaining company,  to  have  more  than  our  usual  allowance."  It  is  related  that  the  young  officer  gave  up 
his  commission  on  his  return,  declaring  that  such  a  people  could  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be  subdued. 

*  At  about  this  time,  Colonel  Harden,  a  gentleman  of  Beaufort,  who,  with  a  large  number  of  the  Whigs  of 
his  district,  had  joined  Marion  in  Williamsburg,  marched  with  seventy  of  the  most  resolute  of  his  comrades 
to  visit  their  homes.  A  few  others  from  Georgia,  under  Colonel  Baker,  accompanied  them,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  foe,  then  in  possession  of  the  country  upon  the  Lower  Santee  and  Edisto,  they  ravaged  the  region 
from  Monk's  Corner  to  the  Savannah  River.  Like  Marion,  Harden  made  rapid  and  excentric  marches, 
and  always  baffled  pursuit.  He  crossed  and  recroased  the  Savannah  as  often  as  circumstances  required, 
and  soon  his  force  amounted  to  two  hundred  men.  The  name  of  Harden  became  as  terrible  to  the  Torie* 
of  Beaufort,  Barnwell,  and  Colleton,  as  that  of  Marion  beyond  the  Santee.  He  had  several  skirmishes 
with  British  detachments,  and  finally,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  1781,  he  surprised  and  captured  a  redoobt 
and  garrison  called  Fort  Balfour,  at  ancient  Pocataligo,  below  the  Combahee.  Having  awed  the  Toriea 
in  that  section  of  the  state,  Colonel  Harden  and  his  detachment  joined  the  forces  under  General  Piokena, 
higher  up  on  the  Savannah. 
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not  less  active  than  before,  and  his  enterprises  were  generally  more  important  and  success- 
ful. He  sent  out  small  detachments  to  beat  up  Tory  camps  and  recruiting  stations,  where- 
ever  they  might  be  found.  His  subordinates  caught  his  spirit  and  imitated  his  example, 
and  were  generally  successful.  The  brothers  Captain  and  Major  Postelle  greatly  annoy- 
ed the  British  and  Tories  beyond  the  Santee,  in  the  direction  of  Charleston,  early  in  1781. 
Like  Marion,  his  subordinates  never  lingered  upon  the  arena  of  victory  to  be  surprised,  but, 
when  a  blow  was  struck,  they  hastened  away  to  other  fields  of  conflict.  The  great  partisan 
never  encumbered  himself  with  prisoners — he  always  paroled  them. 

Toward  the  last  of  January, <^  we  find  the  blacksmiths  of  Kingstree  forging  saws  into 
rough  broadswords  for  a  corps  of  cavalry  which  Marion  placed  in  command  of  Col- 
onel Peter  Horry.  In  February,  Horry  is  observed  eastward  of  the  Pedee  battling  with 
Tories  and  British  regulars.  Soon  afterward  he  is  engaged  in  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight 
hours,  near  Georgetown,  slaying  almost  one  half  of  his  adversaries,  and  winning  the  victory 
Every  where  the  name  of  Marion  was  feared,  and  the  presence  of  his  men  was  dreaded  by 
the  opponents  of  the  patriot  cause. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Colonel  Watson  was  sent  with  a  select  corps  of  five  hundred  men 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  Marion's  brigade.  He  moved  with  caution,  evidently  afraid  of 
the  partisan,  for  he  was  then  striking  successful  blows  at  different  points,  in  rapid  succession, 
and  appeared  to  be  possessed  of  ubiquitous  powers.'  Marion  observed  him,  and  concentrated 
his  force  on  Snow's  Island,  whence  he  sallied  forth  as  occasion  required.  He  sped  with 
rapid  foot  to  the  path  of  Watson's  approach,  and  at  Wiboo  Swamp,  nearly  opposite  the  pres- 
ent Santee  Canal,  he  confronted  him.  The  advanced  guards  of  Marion  and  Watson  (the 
former  under  Horry,  the  latter  under  Richboo,  a  Tory  colonel)  met  unexpectedly,  and  a  se- 
vere skirmish  ensued.  Other  portions  of  the  two  armies  engaged  in  the  fight.  The  field- 
pieces  of  Watson  gave  him  great  advantage,  and  Marion  was  obliged  to  fall  back  in  the 
direction  of  Williamsburg.  At  a  bridge  over  the  Black  River,  below  Kingstree,  he  check- 
ed his  pursuers  by  well-aimed  rifle-balls  and  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  by  fire.  Do^n 
the  stream,  upon  opposite  sides,  the  belligerents  marched  nearly  ten  miles,  skirmishing  all 
the  way.  Darkness  terminated  the  conflict,  and  both  parties  arranged  their  flying  camps 
for  rest,  near  each  other.  For  ten  days  Watson  remained  stationary,  continually  an- 
noyed by  Marion,  until  he  was  obliged  to  choose  between  certain  destruction  in  detail  there, 
or  attempt  boldly  to  fight  his  way  to  Georgetown.  He  decided  upon  the  latter  course,  and 
at  midnight  he  fled.  Marion  pursued,  fell  upon  him  at  Sampit  Bridge,  near  Georgetown, 
and  smote  down  many  of  his  wearied  soldiers.  Watson  escaped  to  Georgetown  with  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  complaining  that  Marion  would  not  "  fight  like  a  gentleman  or  a 
Christian  !" 

Sad  intelligence  now  reached  Marion.      The  Tory  colonel,  Doyle,  had  penetrated  to  his 
camp  on  Snow's  Island,  dispersed  the  little  garrison,  destroyed  his  provisions  and  stores,  and 
then  marched  up  Lynch's  Creek.      He  pursued  the  marauder  until  he  was  informed  that 
Doyle  had  destroyed  all  his  heavy  baggage,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  day's  march  on  the 
road  to  Camden.      Marion  wheeled,  and  hastened,  through  the  overflowed  swamps,  to  con- 
front Watson,  who  was  again  in  motion  with  fresh  troops,  and  had  encamped  upon  Cat-fish 
Creek,  near  the  present  Marion  Court  House.     Our  partisan  encamped  within  five  miles 
of  him,  and  there  he  was  joined  by  Lee  on  the  fourteenth  of  April. *>     This  junction 
alarmed  Watson.      He  destroyed  his  heavy  baggage,  wheeled  his  field-pieces  into 
Cat-fish  Creek,  and  fled  precipitately  by  a  circuitous  route  toward  Georgetown. 
'^'      '  Soon  afler  this,  we  find  Marionc  hanging  upon  the  rear  of  Lord  Rawdon  on  his 

*  At  this  time,  Major  M'llraith,  with  a  force  about  equal  to  that  of  Marion's,  was  met  by  the  latter  in 
a  swamp  near  Nelson's  Ferry.  They  prepared  for  battle,  when  M'llraith,  who  was  a  humane  man,  made 
the  chivalric  proposition  that  twenty  picked  men  of  each  array  should  meet  and  fight  for  victory.  It  was 
a^rreed  to;  the  forty  men  weie  drawn  up  in  line  and  approached  each  other,  when  those  of  M'Ilraith*s 
party  fell  back.  The  sun  went  down,  and  yet  they  lingered ;  and  at  midnight,  M*Ilraith  doubtless  con- 
sidering prudence  the  better  part  of  valor,  decamped,  leaving  his  heavy  baggage  behind.  He  was  pur- 
sued by  Colonel  Horry  early  in  the  morning,  bat  without  effect. 
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retreat  from  Nelson's  Ferry  toward  Charleston ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  siege  of 
Niuety-Six,  he  was  oflen  with  Sumter  and  Colonel  Washington,  watching  the  enemy's  move- 
ments near  the  Santee  and  Edisto,  and  cutting  ofi*  intelligence  and  supplies  from  Cruger. 

In  June^  Marion  took  possession  of  Georgetown,  the  garrison  fleeing  down  Winyaw  Bay 
after  a  slight  resistance.  He  could  not  garrison  it,  so  he  moved  the  stores  up  the 
Pedee  to  his  old  encampment  on  Snow's  Island,  and  demolished  the  military  works. 
Informed  that  the  Loyalists  of  Charleston  had  organized,  and  under  Colonel  Ball  were 
ubout  to  ravage  the  country  south  of  the  Santee,  he  anticipated  them.  He  drove  off  the 
cattle,  removed  the  provisions  to  a  place  of  safety,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  left  nothing 
but  barrenness  and  desolation  in  the  district  menaced  by  the  enemy. 

We  have  observed  (page  489)  that  soon  afler  Greene  abandoned  his  design  of  attacking 
Ilawdon  at  Orangeburg,  and  retired  to  the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  he  detached  Sumter,  with 
Marion,  Lee,  and  other  active  partisans,  to  beat  up  the  British  posts  in  the  direction  of 
Charleston,  drive  these  hostile  detachments  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  cut  off  all  convoys 
of  supplies  for  the  British  troops  on  the  Edisto.  The  chief  object  to  be  gained  was  to  cause 
Rawdon  to  abandon  Orangeburg  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Charleston.  Sumter  was  the 
commander-in-chief  of  this  expedition.  As  he  approached  Monk's  Corner,  he  divided  his 
little  army  into  separate  detachments.  Among  the  subordinate  commanders  of  thes9  were 
Horry,  Mayham,  Taylor,  the  Hamptons,  and  James.  The  garrison  at  Dorchester,  first  at- 
tacked, made  no  resistance  to  Colonel  Lee,  who  also  captured,  at  about  the  same  time,  all 
the  wagons  and  wagon  horses  belonging  to  a  convoy  of  provisions ;  while  Colonel  Wade 
Hampton  pressed  forward  to  the  very  lines  at  Charleston,  captured  the  patrol  and  guard 
at  the  Quarter-hous^,  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  spread  terror  through  the  town.  He 
also  took  fifty  prisoners  (mounted  refugees)  at  Strawberry  Ferry,  and  burned  four  vessels  la- 
den with  valuable  stores  for  the  British  army. 

At  Biggin's,  near  Monk's  Corner,  where  Huger's  cavalry  were  surprised  more  than  a  year 
before,  was  a  strong  force  of  about  five  hundred  infantry,  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and 
a  piece  of  artillery,  under  Colonel  Coates  of  the  British  army.  Biggin  Church,  and  a 
redoubt  at  Monk's  Corner,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  composed  the  defenses  of  the 
garrison.  Against  these  Sumter,  Marion,  and  Lee  proceeded.  They  halted  at  sunset 
within  a  short  distance  of  Coates's  camp,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  him  early«in  the 
morning.  Coates,  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  brought  by  his  patrols,  that  one  half  of 
Greene's  army,  with  all  the  partisan  officers  of  the  South,  were  upon  him,  decamped  during 
the  night,  set  fire  to  Biggin  Church,  so  as  to  destroy  stores  which  he  could  not  carry  away^i 
and  crossing  the  head  waters  of  the  Cooper  River  on  the  eastern  side,  retreated  rapidly 
toward  Charleston.  When  the  blaze  of  the  church  was  perceived  in  the  American  camp, 
Sumter  called  his  troops  to  arms  and  hotly  pursued  the  fugitives.  Within  a  short  distance 
of  Quimby's  Creek  Bridge,  eighteen  miles  from  Monk's  Corner,  the  cavalry  of  Lee  and 
Marion  overtook  the  rear-guard  of  the  flymg  troops.  Dismayed  at  the  near  approach  of 
horsemen,  they  cast  down  their  arms  without  firing  a  gun,  and  begged  for  quarter.  Coates 
had  crossed  the  bridge  with  his  main  body,  and  was  waiting  for  the  passage  of  his  rear- 
guard, with  the  baggage,  to  destroy  the  bridge.  The  planks  were  already  loosened,  and 
every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  its  demolition  when  the  American  cavalry  approached. 
The  brave  Armstrong,  with  a  section  of  Lee's  horsemen,  dashed  across  the  bridge  and  fell 
upon  the  British  guard  with  a  howitzer  stationed  there  for  its  defense,  and  drove  the  ar- 
tillerists from  the  gun.  The  place  of  contest  was  a  narrow  causeway  and  lane  leading  to 
the  bridge,  and  for  a  short  time  a  close  and  deadly  conflict  ensued.  Many  of  the  British 
fled,  and  Coates  and  some  of  his  officers  were  left  to  fight  alone,  defended  only  by  a  wagon. 
Another  section  of  the  cavalry,  under  Carrington,  followed  close  upon  Armstrong,  and  leap- 
ing the  chasm  formed  by  the  casting  down  of  some  loose  planks  by  the  hoofs  of  Armstrong'^ 
horses,  joined  in  the  close  combat  with  the  enemy.  Lee  had  now  gained  the  bridge,  where 
Captain  O'Neil,  with  the  third  section,  had  halted.  Captain  Mayham,  of  Marion's  cavalry, 
dashed  by  them,  when  hit  horse  was  shot  under  him.     The  chasm  had  been  widened  by 
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the  passage  of  Carrington's  troops,  and  all  Lee's  efibrts  to  repair  the  hreach  were  inefiectual. 
The  stream  was  too  deep  to  ford,  and  the  shores  too  muddy  to  land  if  the  horses  had  swani 
it,  and,  consequently,  a  victory  so  nearly  secured  had  to  be  abandoned.  Coates,  with  his  re- 
captured howitzer,  retreated  to  a  strong  two-story  house  and  other  buildings  a  little  further  uji 
the  stream,  into  which  many  of  his  soldiers  had  fled  at  the  first  attack.  There  he  was  assail 
ed  by  Sumter  and  Marion,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  severe  battle 
was  waged  for  three  hours.  Darkness,  and  the  failure  of  the  powder  of  the  patriots,  term- 
inated the  contest.  Fifty  of  Marion's  brigade  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  seventy  of  the 
British  fell.  Coates  held  his  position,  and  Sumter,  informed  of  the  approach  of  Rawdon,  col- 
lected his  own  immediate  forces,  crossed  the  Santee,  and  joined  Greene  upon  the  High  Hills, 
while  Marion  remained  lower  down  upon  the  river  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
It  was  at  about  this  time,  while  the  army  of  General  Greene  was  in  repose  near  the 
Wateree,  that  the  execution  of  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  a  leading  Whig  of  South  Carolina, 
took  place  at  Charleston  ;  an  event  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Americans,  and  of  just  men 
in  Europe,  marked  the  character  of  the  British  officer  in  command  at  Charleston  with  the 
foul  stain  of  dishonor  and  savage  cruelty.^     The  patriots  were  greatly  exasperated  by  it,  and 

^  Isaac  Hayne  was  a  highly  respected  and  well-beloved  citizen  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  among  the 
early  patriots  of  that  state  who  took  the  field,  and  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  he  served  in  a  com- 
pany of  mounted  militia,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  His  corps  was  not 
in  the  city,  but  operated  in  the  open  country,  in  the  rear  of  the  besiegers,  consequently  it  was  not  included 
in  the  capitulation.  After  that  event  his  command  was  dispersed,  and  he  returned  to  his  family  and  estate, 
near  the  Edisto.  Believing  that  the  wisest  policy  for  him  to  pursue  was  to  go  to  Charleston,  surrender 
himself  a  prisoner,  and  take  his  parole  like  others,  he  repaired  thither.  He  was  too  confiding  in  the  honor 
of  the  conquerors,  for,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  influence,  the  commandant  refused  the  privilege,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  either  become  a  British  subject  or  submit  to  close  confinement.  He  would  gladly 
have  endured  imprisonment,  but  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  his  family  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  marauders,  and  the  pestilence  of  small-pox,  then  spreading  over  the  lower  country.  He  consulted  his 
friend,  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  historian,  who  was  himself  a  prisoner  in  Charleston,  and,  influenced  by  family  afifec- 
tion,  he  accepted  a  British  protection  upon  the  humiliating  terms  proposed  by  Clinton  in  his  second  and 
cruel  proclamation,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  was  assured  by  Patterson,  the  deputy  British  com- 
mandant in  Charleston,  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king,  ^'  For,"  he  said, 
^^  when  the  regular  forces  of  his  majesty  need  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  defense  of  the  province,  it 
will  be  high  time  for  them  to  leave  it.'' 

Colonel  Hayne  was  often  called  upon  by  subordinate  oflicers  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king,  but  steadily 
refused.  When,  in  1781,  Greene  approached  with  a  Continental  army,  and  the  partisan  troops  had  swept 
royal  power  from  almost  every  place  where  it  had  planted  its  heel  of  military  subjugation.  Colonel  Hayne 
^felt  released  from  his  oath  of  allegiance,  because  its  conditions  were  such  that  its  obligations  ceased  when 
"royal  rule  should  be  suppressed.  When  again  summoned  (as  he  was  peremptorily,  while  his  wife  was  upon 
her  dying  bed)  to  repair,  with  arms,  to  the  British  camp  at  Charleston,  he  again  refused.  He  did  more ; 
he  buckled  on  his  armor,  repaired  to  the  American  camp,  and,  forswearing  his  forced  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  he  pledged  his  life  to  the  defense  of  his  country.  With  a  troop  of  horse,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Harden,  he  scoured  the  country  toward  Charleston,  and  captured  General  Andrew  Williamson,  a 
former  eflicient  patriot,  but  now  active  in  the  British  service.  When  intelligence  of  the  event  reached  the 
city,  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  Hayne.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the  patriot  was  made  a  pris- 
oner and  conveyed  to  Charleston.  Colonel  Nesbit  Balfour,  a  proud,  vain,  and  ambitious  man,  was  then  the 
commandant.  He  knew  that  the  surest  road  to  distinction  was  rigor  toward  the  rebels.  He  chose  to  con- 
sider Hayne  a  traitor,  because  he  had  signed  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  then  took  up  arms  against  the  king. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Balfour  to  distinguish  himself,  and  Hayne  was  cast  into  the  provost  prison, 
and  kept  there  until  Rawdon  arrived  from  Orangeburg.  He  was  then  taken  before  a  court  of  inquir}', 
where  neither  the  members  nor  the  witnesses  were  sworn.  The  whole  proceeding  was  a  mockery,  for 
Rawdon  and  Balfour  had  prejudged  him  worthy  of  death.  Without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  hung.  No  one,  not  even  the  prisoner,  supposed  that  such  cruelty  was  contemplated,  until 
the  sentence  was  made  public,  and  he  had  but  two  days  to  live  1  The  men  of  the  city  pleaded  for  him ; 
the  women  signed  petitions,  and  went  in  troops  and  upon  their  knees  implored  a  remission  of  his  sentence. 
His  sister,  Mrs.  Peronneau,  with  his  orphan  children  (for  his  wife  was  in  her  grave),  clad  in  deep  mourning, 
knelt  in  supplication  before  his  judges,  but  in  vain.  Rawdon  and  Balfour  were  inexorable,  and  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  July,  1781,  one  of  the  purest  patriots  and  most  amiable  of  men  was  hung  upon  a  gibbet.  Like 
Andre,  he  asked  to  be  shot  as  a  soldier,  but  this  boon  was  denied  him.  Thirty-two  years  ad^rward,  Lord 
Rawdon,  in  a  letter  to  General  Henry  Lee  (see  his  Memoirs^  page  459),  attempted  to  excuse  his  want  of  hu- 
manity, by  pleading  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  But  the  denunciations  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  the  time, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  truth  of  history,  have  giTen  the  whole  transaction  the  stamp  of  barbarism. 
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General  Greene  gave  the  British  commander  notice  that  he  would  retaliate  when  oppor 
tunity  should  ofier,  not  by  the  sacrifice  of  misguided  Tories,  but  of  British  officers.     He  soon 
had  power  to  exhibit  terrible  retribution,  but  happily,  actuated  by  a  more  humane  policy, 
Greene  hesitated  ;  the  beams  of  peace  soon  appeared  in  the  horizon,  and  bloody  human  sac- 
rifices were  prevented. 

Here  let  us  resume  the  general  narrative  of  events  in  the  South  not  already  related,  from 
the  time  of  the  encampment  of  Greene  upon  the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  in  1781,  until  the 
evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  British  the  following  year. 

We  have  noticed  on  page  499,  that  Greene's  camp  upon  the  Hills  was  broken  up  on  the 
eighteenth  of  November,  and  the  remnants  of  his  diminished  army  were  put  in  motion 
toward  Charleston.  Already  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  had 
reached  him,  and  the  day  of  its  arrival*  was  made  jubilant  by  the  army.  In  the 
mean  while,  Marion  was  operating  with  vigor.  He  suddenly  disappeared  from  the 
Santee  upon  one  of  his  secret  expeditions,  and  as  suddenly  was  seen  sweeping  across  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  the  Edisto,  on  his  way  to  relieve  Colonel  Harden,  who  was  closely 
pressed  near  Parker's  Ferry,  a  few  miles  above  Jacksonborough,  in  Colleton  District,  by  a 
British  force  of  dve  hundred  men,  under  Major  Fraser.  That  officer's  camp  was  at  the 
ferry.  Marion  prepared  an  ambuscade,  and  then  sent  out  some  of  his  swiftest  horses  with 
experienced  riders  to  decoy  his  enemy  into  the  snare.  Fraser,  with  his  cavalry,  fell  into 
the  ambuscade  in  a  narrow  place,  and  was  terribly  handled.  ^  The  sure  rifles  of  bAnc-aa 
Marion's  men  thinned  his  ranks,  and  had  not  their  ammunition  failed  them,  they  ^^' 
would  have  accomplished  a  complete  victory.  For  the  want  of  powder,  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  at  the  moment  when  the  palm  was  ofiered  to  them.  The  loss  of  the  British  was 
severe,  while  Marion  was  not  bereft  of  a  man.  He  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  Harden,  and 
as  we  have  seen  (page  4  9  3),  obedient  to  the  call  of  Greene,  hastened  toward  the  Santee  and 
joined  the  American  army  at  Laurens's  plantation,^  when  pressing  on  toward  £u-  ^  g^^  ^ 
taw.  After  the  great  battle  at  that  place,  and  his  pursuit  of  Stewart,  Marion  en-  ^^^• 
camped  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  cane-brake  on  Santee  River  Swamp,  and  awaited  an  oc- 
casion again  to  go  forth  to  action. 

The  British  commander,  ignorant  of  the  weakened  condition  of  Marion's  brigade,'  and 
the  great  diminution  of  Greene's  army,  was  alarmed  when  he  was  informed  that  the  latter 
had  crossed  the  Congaree,  and  was  again  pressing  on  toward  Eutaw.  He  struck  his  tents 
and  hastened  toward  Charleston.  Perceiving  this  movement,  Greene  left  his  army  while 
on  its  march  from  the  Santee  Hills,  and  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  cavalry  and  as  many 
infantry  moved  rapidly  toward  Charleston.  The  garrison  at  Dorchester,  more  than  six 
hundred  strong,  advised  of  his  approach,  went  out  to  meet  him.  But  so  sudden  and  vig- 
orous was  the  charge  of  Colonel  Hampton,  of  the  advance,  that  the  enemy  wheeled  and  fled 
in  great  confusion  to  their  camp.  Believing  the  whole  army  of  Greene  to  be  near,  they 
destroyed  all  the  public  property,  cast  their  cannons  into  the  Ashley,  and  then  fled  toward 
Charleston,  closely  pursued.  At  the  Quarter-house  they  were  joined  by  Stewart's  forces, 
retreating  by  another  road,  and  all  hastened  to  the  city  gates.  Terror  spread  through  the 
town.  The  bells  were  rung,  alarm  guns  were  fired,  and  every  friend  of  the  crown  was 
called  to  the  defense  of  the  city.  Greene's  object  was  accomplished  ;  the  British  outposts 
were  driven  in,  and  he  hastened  to  join  his  army,  now  encamped  at  Round  O,  not  far  from 
the  Four  Holes'  Creek,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  city.  Marion  and  his  men  lingered 
around  the  head  waters  of  the  Cooper  to  watch  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his  incursions  be- 
yond Charleston  Neck.     St.  Clair  had  driven  the  British  from  Wilmington,  and  only  Charles- 

^  After  the  battle  at  Eataw,  Marion  was  re-enforced  by  detachments  of  mountain  men,  under  Colonela 
Shelby  and  Sevier,  the  heroes  of  King's  Monntain,  and  with  them  he  confidently  took  the  field.  He  attack- 
ed the  British  oatpost  at  Fairlawn,  while  the  main  body,  under  Stewart,  were  encamped  behind  redoubts  at 
Wappetaw  and  Wantoot.  The  attack  upon  Fairlawn  was  successful.  The  garrison,  and  three  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  with  prorisicMis  and  stores,  were  the  spoils  of  victory.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Marion 
prepared  for  other  enterprises,  when  the  Mountaineers,  after  about  three  weeks'  service,  suddenly  left  him 
and  returned  to  the  upper  oomitry.    No  satisfootory  reason  tot  this  movement  has  ever  been  given. 
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ton  and  Sayannah,  with  their  respective  dependencies,  now  remained  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Royalists. 

Governor  Rutledge,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  now  prepared  to  re-estahlish  civil  gov- 
ernment. He  first  oflered  conditional  pardon  to  Tories  and  others  who  should  join  the 
American  army.  Hundreds  came  from  the  British  lines  and  eagerly  accepted  the  govern- 
or's clemency.  Writs  for  an  election  of  representatives  were  issued,  and  in  January,  1782, 
a  Republican  Legislature  convened  at  Jacksonborough,  on  the  Edisto,  thirty-five  miles  be- 
low Charleston. 

Hope  dawned  upon  the  future  of  the  South,  and  the  bowed  head  of  Republicanism  was 
lifted  up.  General  Leslie,  the  chief  commandant  in  Charleston,  perceived  the  change  in 
the  aspect  of  afiairs,with  alarm,  and  sent  out  proclamations,  filled  with  promises  and  men- 
aces, to  counteract  the  movements  of  the  patriots.  It  was  too  late.  The  people  perceived 
the  waning  of  British  power  as  the  area  of  its  action  was  diminished,  and  promises  and 
threats  were  alike  unheeded.  The  army  of  Greene  drew  near  to  Jacksonborough,  and  en- 
camped upon  the  Charleston  road,  six  miles  below  the  town.  Thus  protected,  the  Legis- 
lature acted  freely  and  judiciously,  and  from  that  time  the  civil  power  met  with  no  ob- 
structions. 

John's  Island  was  yet  occupied  by  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Major  Craig,  who 
had  been  driven  from  Wilmington.  Greene  resolved  to  expel  them.  An  expedition  for  the 
purpose  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Laurens,  a  son  of  Henry  Laurens,  who  had 
lately  come  from  the  field  of  victory  at  Yorktown.  Lee  was  his  second  in  command.  An 
attempt  was  made,  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  January, &  to  surprise  and  capture 
the  garrison  of  five  hundred  men,  but  the  miscarriage  of  a  part  of  their  plan  deprived 
them  of  their  anticipated  victory.  Yet  the  design  was  not  abandoned.  A  large  body  of 
(rreene's  army  moved  forward,  and  Craig,  taking  counsel  of  his  fears,  abandoned  the  island, 
and  fiedfWith  his  troops,  to  Charleston.  A  few  prisoners,  and  provisions  and  stores  of  the 
camp,  were  the  spoils  of  victory.  Still  further  secure,  the  Legislature  now  labored  indus- 
triously and  without  fear.  Confiscation  laws  were  enacted  ;  the  currency  was  regulated  ; 
general  laws  for  the  future  government  of  the  state  were  adopted  ;  and  a  bill  was  origin- 
ated for  presenting  to  General  Greene,  in  consideration  of  his  services,  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand guineas.*     They  closed  their  labors  by  electing  John  Matthews  governor. 

From  this  time  until  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  military  operations  were  confined  to 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  procure  supplies  from  the  country,  and  opposition 
thereto  by  the  patriots.  In  these  operations,  Marion's  brigade  was  conspicuous.  Elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  at  Jacksonborough,  he  left  it  in  command  of  Colonel  Horry. 
Previous  to  his  departure,  he  had  a  severe  skirmish,  near  Monk's  Corner,  with  three  hundred 
regulars  and  Loyalists,  who  came  up  from  Charleston  to  surprise  him.  He  repulsed  them, 
but  soon  afterward,  while  he  was  absent,  a  larger  force,  under  Colonel  Thompson  (the  cel- 
ebrated Count  Rumford,  subsequently),  attacked  his  brigade  near  the  Santee.  Fortunately, 
he  arrived  during  the  engagement,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  the  defeat  and  partial  dis- 
persion of  his  beloved  troops.  The  remnant  of  his  brigade  rallied  around  him,  and  he  re- 
tired beyond  the  Santee  to  reorganize  and  recruit. 

The  main  armies  continued  quiet.  Each  felt  too  weak  to  attempt  to  disturb  the  other. 
Leslie's  condition  was  far  worse  than  Greene's.  Confined  within  the  city,  provisions  soon 
became  scarce,  while  the  flight  of  Tories  to  the  town  increased  the  demand.  Greene  had 
ample  provisions,  and  moving  forward,  encamped  near  the  head  of  the  Ashley,  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  enemy's  lines.  Unable  to  damage  the  Americans  in  warfare,  the  British  em- 
ployed stratagem  and  bribery  to  weaken  their  power.  Emissaries  came  into  camp,  and  a 
mutinous  spirit  was  engendered.  A  scheme  was  planned  to  abduct  Greene,  and  convey 
him  to  Charleston.  It  was  discovered  twenty-four  hours  before  it  ripened,  and  was  crushed. 
The  conspirators  were  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.      Gornell,  the  leader,  was  executed,  and 

'  This  example  'was  imitated  by  the  Legislatures  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.     The  former  voted 
aim  five  thousand  guineas,  and  the  latter  twenty-foar  thousand  acres  of  land. 
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four  of  his  known  companions  in  crime  were  sent,  guarded,  up  to  Orangeburg.     The  demon 
of  discord  was  seen  no  more,  and  the  British  made  no  further  attempts  to  arouse  it. 

Early  in  April,  Marion,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  sent  to  *'  keep  watch  and  ward*' 
over  the  country  between  the  Cooper  and  Santee  Rivers.  A  Scotchman,  pretending  to  be 
a  deserter,  came  out  from  the  city,  visited  Marion,  and  passed  on  unsuspected  toward  the 
Scotch  settlements  on  the  Pedee.  Soon  an  insurrection  appeared  in  that  quarter,  and  Ma- 
rion was  informed  that  Major  Gainey,  for  the  third  time,  was  gathering  the  Tories.  The 
pretended  deserter  was  a  spy,  and,  by  false  representations  of  the  power  of  the  British  and 
weakness  of  the  Americans,  he  called  the  Highlanders  to  arms.  The  spy  was  caught  and 
lianged  while  returning  to  Charleston,  and  before  Gainey  could  organize  his  recruits,  Ma- 
rion fell  upon  him.  More  than  five  hundred  Loyalists  laid  down  their  arms,  and  Gainey, 
thoroughly  humbled,  joined  the  ranks  of  Marion.' 

While  the  theater  of  war  was  thus  narrowing,  British  statesmen  of  all  parties,  consider- 
ing the  capture  of  Cornwall  is  and  his  army  as  the  death-blow  to  all  hope  for  future  con- 
quests, turned  their  attention  to  measures  for  an  honorable  termination  of  the  unnatural 
war.  General  Conway,  the  firm  and  long- tried  friend  of  the  Americans,  ofiered  a  resolu- 
tion in  Parliament  in  February, •  which  was  preliminary  to  the  enactment  of  a  de- 
<*ree  for  commanding  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  was  lost  by  only  one  vote.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  opposition  pressed  the  subject  warmly  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  nation,  and  on  the  fourth  of  March,  Conway  moved  **  That  the  House 
would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  the  country  all  those  who  should  advise,  or 
by  any  means  attempt,  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America."  The  resolution  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  the  next  day  the  attorney 
general  introduced  a  plan  for  a  truce  with  the  Americans.  Lord  North,  after  an  admin- 
istration of  affairs,  as  prime  minister,  for  twelve  years,  finding  himself  in  the  minority,  re- 
signed the  seals  of  office,  b  Orders  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  speedily  went  forth  t,  March  ao 
to  the  British  commanders  in  America,  and  preparations  were  soon  made  for  evac-  ^''^ 
uating  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

When  General  Leslie  was  apprised  of  these  proceedings  in  Parliament,  he  proposed  to 
General  Greene  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  South.  That  officer,  like  a  true  soldier,  re- 
I'used  to  meddle  in  civil  affairs,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Continental  Congress,  the 
only  competent  tribunal  to  decide.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  delay  of  several  weeks,  and 
while  no  important  military  movement  was  made  by  the  main  army  of  either  party,  each 
was  as  vigilant  as  if  an  active  campaign  was  in  progress. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  August,  Leslie,  in  general  orders,  declared  his  intention  of  evacua- 
ting Charleston,  and  sent  a  flag  to  Greene  with  a  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive and  purchase  supplies  from  the  planters.'     Greene  refused  his  acquiescence,  for  it 

^  Among  the  insurgents  was  the  notorious  David  Fanning,  a  Loyalist  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  desperate  and  brutal  of  the  Tory  leaders,  and  at  one  time  had  command  of  almost  a  thousand 
marauders  like  himself.     He  became  a  terror  to  the  people  of  central  North  Carolina.     He  captured  many 

leading  Whigs,  and  took  them  to  Craig,  at  Wihnington.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  September,  1781,  he  and  his  associate,  Hector 
McNeil,  with  their  followers,  entered  Hillsborough,  carried  off 
the  governor,  Thomas  Burke,*  and  other  prominent  Whigs,  and 
hastened  with  them  toward  Wilmington.  They  were  inter- 
cepted by  a  party  under  General  Butler,  and  a  severe  skirmish 
ensued  at  Lindley^s  Mill,  on  Cane  Creek.  Fanning  was  wounded,  but  successfully  retreated  with  his  pris- 
oners  to  Wilmington.  After  the  defeat  here  mentioned,  on  the  Pedee,  Fanning  went  to  Charleston,  and  ac- 
companied the  Tories  who  fled  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died  in  1825. 

'  Greene's  army  now  covered  a  fertile  district,  where  wealth  abounded,  and  prevented  foraging  and 

*  Tbomu  Burka  wm  one  of  the  pnreit  patriot!  of  the  Bonth.  He  wu  a  natiTe  of  Ireland ;  came  in  early  life  to  Virginia, 
and  in  1774  fettled  aa  practicing  lawyer,  in  Hillaborongfa,  North  Carolina,  lie  was  one  of  the  earUcat  Republican  legialaiora 
In  the  atate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ProTlncial  Congreaa  at  Halifax  in  1776,  and  of  the  Continental  Congreas,  from  1777  till 
1781,  when  he  waa  choaen  goremor  of  hia  state.  After  his  captare  by  Fanning,  he  was  sent  to  Charleston,  and  kept  closely 
guarded,  upon  John's  Island,  when  Craig  commanded  Uiere.  He  escaped,  and  in  1782  resumed  his  ofBcUl  duties.  He  died  at 
UUlsborough  in  1783. 
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would  tend  to  nourish  a  viper,  perhaps  yet  disposed  to  sting.  Leslie  replied  that  he  should 
obtain  supplies  by  force,  for  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  before  putting  to  sea.  Thif 
menace  gave  activity  to  the  camp  of  Greene,  for  he  resolved  to  oppose  with  spirit  every 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  penetrate  the  country.  General  Gist,  with  a  strong  force,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Stono,  and  spread  defensive  corps,  under  good  officers,  southward  to  the  Com- 
bahee, while  Marion  was  instructed  to  keep  watch  over  the  region  of  the  Lower  Santee. 
Rapidly,  and  in  wide  circuits,  that  partisan,  with  his  cavalry,  scoured  the  region  between 
the  Sam  pit  and  the  Santee,  and  sometimes  he  would  sweep  down  the  country,  all  the  way 
to  Cainboy  and  Haddrell's  Point.  Some  warm  skirmishes  occurred,  but  he  efiectually 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay  in  that  quarter. 

Anxious  to  leave  Charleston,  where  famine  stood  menacing  the  army  and  civilians,  Leslie 
resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  penetrate  the  country  by  the  Combahee,  for  little  could 
be  effected  in  the  region  guarded  by  Marion.  He  accordingly  sent  a  large  party  thither  in 
armed  boats  and  schooners,  where  they  arrived  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  passed  up  di- 
rectly toward  the  head  of  the  stream.  Gist,  with  about  three  hundred  cavalry  and  infant- 
ry, hastened  to  oppose  the  invaders,  leaving  Colonel  Laurens  with  a  guard  near  Wappoo, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  Charleston.  Laurens,  burning  with  a  desire  for 
active  service,  left  a  sick-bed  and  followed  Gist.  He  overtook  him  upon  the  north  bank 
of  the  Combahee,  near  the  ferry,  and  at  his  earnest  solicitation  he  was  detached  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  Chehaw  Neck,  to  garrison  a  small  redoubt  cast  up  there  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  the  British  when  they  should  return  down  the  river.  With  fifty  light  infantry, 
•August 26,  some  matrosses,  and  a  howitzer,  Laurens  moved  down  the  river, ^^  and  halted 

^^^  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stock,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  point.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  resumed  his  march.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance, 
when  a  picket  of  the  enemy  was  perceived,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  large  detachment, 
which  lay  concealed  in  the  high  fennel  grass,  arose  and  delivered  a  murderous  fire.  They 
had  been  informed  of  the  march  of  Laurens,  and  landing  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Comba- 
hee, concealed  themselves  in  ambush  by  the  road  side.  Laurens  saw  the  danger  of  a  re- 
treat, and  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  or  fight.  His  brave  spirit  could  not  brook 
the  former,  and  leading  the  way,  he  made  an  energetic  charge  upon  the  foe.  The  step  was 
fatal  to  the  young  commander  ;  he  fell  at  the  first  fire.  Captain  Smith  of  the  artillery  was 
also  slain,  the  howitzer  was  seized  by  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  American  force  turned  and 
fied  in  confusion.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  a  short  distance,  when  Gist,  with  a  consid- 
erable force,  confronted  the  victors.  They  recoiled  for  a  moment,  but  soon  recovered,  and 
a  severe  combat  ensued.  The  British  fell  back  to  their  boats,  and  the  field  of  strife  was 
the  field  of  victory  for  the  Americans ;  yet  it  was  dearly  won.  Many  unnamed  patriots 
fell,  and  in  the  death  of  Laurens  the  country  lost  one  of  its  most  promising  men.*     The 

plandering  where  the  enemy  had  generally  found  the  best  supplies.  Perceiving  their  homes  thus  secured, 
many  of  the  families  returned  from  exile,  and  every  where  the  board  of  hospitality  was  wide  spread  to  their 
deliverers.  The  rugged  features  of  war  were  soon  changed  by  the  refinements  of  social  life,  and  the  soU 
diers,  who  had  been  battling  for  years  among  desolated  homes  or  the  dark  wilderness,  felt  that  a  paradise 
was  gained.  The  wife  of  General  Greene  reached  his  camp  at  the  close  of  March,  and  was  every  where 
caressed.  The  officers  were  greeted  at  numerous  social  gatherings,  and  the  charms  of  many  a  fair  daughter 
of  the  sunny  South  subdued  hearts  which  never  quailed  before  an  enemy.  In  the  district  occupied  by  the 
army,  were  many  wealthy,  beautiful,  and  accomplished  women,  and  '*  many,''  says  Johnson,  in  his  Li/ie  of 
Greene^  "  were  the  matrimonial  connections  to  which  this  period  gave  rise  between  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  heiresses  of  Carolina  and  Georgia." 

*  John  Laurens  was  a  son  of  Henry  Laurens,  president  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777.  He  joined 
the  army  early  in  1777,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Germantown.  He  continued  in  the  army  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  months),  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  until  after  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  in  which  event  he  was  a  conspicuous  participant  as  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  ar- 
range the  terms.  Early  in  1782,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  France,  to  solicit  a  loan  of  money 
and  to  procure  arms.  He  was  successful,  and  on  his  return  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  Within 
three  days  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  settled  all  matters  with  Congress,  and  departed  for  the 
army  in  the  South,  under  Greene.  There  he  did  good  service,  and  was  killed  on  the  Combahee,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August,  1781,  when  he  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age.     Washington,  who  made 
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British  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  plunder  from  the  Com- 
bahee,  and  from  Beaufort  and  the  neighboring  islands.  They  made  no  other  attempt  to 
procure  supplies,  but  applied  themselves  diligently  to  preparations  for  leaving  Charleston. 
Kosciuszko,  who  was  placed  in  command  of  Laurens's  corps,  watched  Charleston  Neck,  and 
detachments  guarded  the  passes  of  the  Stono.  In  this  latter  service  the  last  blood  of  the 
llevolution  was  shed.* 

The  evacuation  of  Charleston  took  place  on  the  fourteenth  of  December. &'     Leslie 

•  1782 

had  leveled  the  walls  of  Charleston  and  demolished  Fort  Johnson,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  thirteenth,  the  American  army  crossed  the  Ashley,  and  slowly  approached  the 
city,  according  to  previous  arrangements  with  Leslie.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  the 
British  marched  to  Gadsden's  Wharf,  and  embarked.  At  eleven  o'clock  an  American 
detachment  took  formal  possession  of  the  town,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  General 
Greene  escorted  Governor  Mathews  and  other  civil  officers  to  the  Town  Hall.  From  win- 
dows, balconies,  even  housetops,  the  troops  were  greeted  with  cheers,  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs, and  cries,  *'  God  bless  you,  gentlemen  !  Welcome  !  welcome  !"  Before  night  the 
British  squadron  (about  three  hundred  sail)  crossed  the  bar,  and  the  last  speck  of  canvas 
of  that  hostile  array  glittered  far  out  upon  the  ocean  in  the  parting  beams  of  the  sun  that 
evening.  The  cool  starry  night  which  succeeded  was  one  of  great  joy  to  the  people,  and 
the  dawn  of  the  morrow  was  that  of  a  long  and  bright  day  for  the  emancipated  state. 
Generosity  succeeded  revengeful  feelings ;  confiscation  acts  were  repealed ;  Loyalists  were 
forgiven,  on  repentance,  and  those  who  had  adhered  to  royal  rule  as  the  least  of  two  evils, 
rejoiced  in  the  glories  of  the  happy  days  of  freedom  and  prosperity  which  succeeded. 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicles  of  the  war  in  the  Southern  States,  and  depart  for  the 
North. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  I  departed  from  Charleston,^  the  sun  came  y,  j^^^,-  j^s 
up  from  the  sea  bright  and  unclouded,  and  I  could  not  have  wished  for  a  love-        i^^^- 
Her  day  to  visit  places  of  note  in  Charleston  and  vicinity.     I  had  already  been  out  to  the 
Lines,  and  the  old  ship-yard  and  magazines  on  Cooper  River,  with  Reverend  Dr.  Smythc 
The  scars  of  the  former  are  yet  visible  in  several  places  upon  the  Neck,  and  a  portion  of 
the  citadel,  a  remnant  of  the  **  horn  work,"  survives  the  general  wreck  of  the  military 
works  about  Charleston.     It  was  just  at  sunset  when  we  passed  through  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  live  oaks,  draped  with  moss,  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  magazines  and  officers'  quarters 
among  thick  shrubbery  and  tangled  vines  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  four  miles  above 
the  city.     A  little  to  the  northwest  of  these  ruins  is  an  ancient  burial-ground,  on  the  verge 
of  a  deep  morass.     The  tall  trees,  pendent  moss,  silent  ruins,  and  deep  shadows  of  night  fast 
hovering  over  the  scene,  gave  the  place  a  tinge  of  romance,  thrilling  and  sad.     On  our  way 
to  this  interesting  spot  we  turned  aside,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  nearer  the  town,  to  view 
a  venerable  and  lordly  magnolia,  under  whose  spreading  branches  tradition  avers  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  held  a  council  of  officers  during  the  siege  in  1780.     Incredible  as  it  may  ap- 

him  his  aid,  loved  him  as  a  child.     He  declared  that  he  could  discover  no  fault  in  him,  unless  it  was  in- 
trepidity, bordering  on  rashness.     '^  Poor  Laurens,^'  wrote  Greene,  *'  has  fallen  in  a  paltry  little  skirmish 
You  knew  his  temper,  and  I  predicted  his  fate.     The  love  of  military  glory  made  him  seek  it  upon  occa 
sions  unworthy  his  rank.     The  state  will  feel  his  loss."     He  was  buried  upon  the  plantation  of  Mrs.  Stock, 
in  whose  family  be  spent  the  evening  previous  to  his  death  in  cheerful  conversation.     A  small  inclosure, 
without  a  stone,  marks  his  grave. 

'  Captain  Wilmot,  a  brave  young  officer,  who  commanded  a  company  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  cov 
ering  John's  Island,  impatient  of  inaction,  often  crossed  the  river  to  harass  British  foraging  parties  on  tbe 
island.     Wbile  engaged  in  one  of  these  excursions,  in  company  with  Kosciuszko,  he  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade  and  was  killed.     This  occurred  in  September,  1782,  and  was,  it  is  believed,  the  last  life  sacrificed  in 
battle. 

*  Preparatory  to  the  evacuation,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  make  arrangements  to  prevent  the 
carrying  away  of  slaves  on  the  departure  of  the  British.  All  was  made  satisfactory ;  but  the  promises  of 
the  enemy  were  shamefully  violated.  Moultrie  says  that  more  than  eight  hundred  slaves,  employed  on 
the  works  in  the  city,  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between  the 
years  1775  and  1783  the  state  of  South  Carolina  was  robbed  of  twenty-five  thousand  negroes,  valued  at 
about  twelve  million  five  hondred  thousand  doll<«rf> 
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pear,  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  of  the  house  shaded  by  the  tree  wherein  he  and  his  motheT 
were  born,  had  just  felled  it  for  fire-wood.  Instead  of  being  its  destroyer,  who,  ia  like  cir- 
enmstances,  would  not  hiTe  bceA  ila  defender  ?  and  when  rude  hands  were  laid  upon  it,  would 
not  have  exclaimed, 

"  Woodmftn,  spare  ihat  tree  t 
Touch  not  a  single  bough  I 
In  j-ouih  it  sfaeltereii  nie, 
^  And  I'll  protect  it  now. 

'Twas  ray  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  bis  col ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand. 
Thy  (uc  shall  hartn  it  not!" — Mobkis. 

I  sketched  the  venerable  house  near  by,  the  property  of  Col 

onel  William  Cammington  during'  the  Ke volution,  and  mark 

ing  the  position  of  the  stump  of  the  magnolia,  preserved  for 

th«  coukcil  Taat  posterity  a  sketch  of  what  tradition  calls  the  Council  Tree, 

with  its  surroundings. 

It  was  on  the  bright  and  balmy  day  of  my  departure  that  I  visited  Sullivan's  Island,  and 
made  the  sketch  printed  or  page  551.  From  thence  I  crossed  over  to  Haddrell's  Point 
(now  Point  Pleasntit),  and  after  passing  an  hour  there,  where  so  many  of  the  brave  patriots 
of  South  Carolina  suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  I  returned  by  steam-boat  to  the  city. 
There  are  no  remains  of  Revolutionary  fortifi  cations  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  it  is  now  famous 
in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston  only  as  a  delightful  summer  resort. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  left  Charleston  for  home,  in  a  steam-packet  bound  to 
Wilmington,  bearing  with  me  many  mementoes  of  the  war  for  independence  at  the  Soath, 
and  filled  with  pleasing  recollections  of  a  journey  of  several  weeks  among  the  inhabitanU 
of  that  sunny  land  where  I  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  an  "  " '    "  "  ~ 

keenly  alive  to  the  reflected  glory  of  their  patriot  fathers,  aj 
institutions  of  our  common  country,  the  fruits  of  a  happy  u 

The  waters  of  the  harbor  were  unruffled  by  a  breeze,  and  I  anticipated  a  delightful  voyage 
to  the  Cnpe  Fear ;  but  as  the  city  and  fortifications  receded,  and  we  crossed  the  bar  to  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  we  found  it  heaving  with  long,  silent  undulations,  the  efiecls 
of  the  subsiding  anger  of  a  storm.  Sea-sickness  came  upon  me,  and  I  went  supperlesi  to 
my  berth,  where  I  remained  until  we  were  fairly  within  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  at 
Smith's  Island,  on  the  following  morning.  The  low  wooded  shores  of  Carolina  approached 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  landed  at  the  ancient  town  of  Wilmington,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Cape  Fear. 

I  contemplated  spending  a  day  at  Wilmington,  but  circumstsncea  requiring  me  to  hasten 
homeward,  I  was  there  only  during  the  hour  while  waiting  for  the  starting  of  the  rail-way 
cars  for  the  North.  I  had  but  little  opportunity  lo  vilw  the  town,  where  Republicanism 
was  most  rife  on  the  sea-board  of  North  Carolina  before  and  during  the  Revolution  ;  but  by 
the  kindness  of  friends  there,  especially  of  Edward  Kidder,  Esq.,  I  am  enabled  to  give,  tra- 
ditionally and  pictorially  all  that  I  could  have  possibly  obtained  by  B  protracted  visit. 
Already  I  have  noticed  many  stirring  events  here  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war ;  it 
now  remains  for  me  to  notice  only  the  British  occupation. 

When,  toward  the  close  of  1 780,  Corn- 
^allis  prepared  to  move  from  bis  encamp- 
ment at  Winnsborough,  toward  North 
Carolina,  be  directed  Colonel  Balfour,  at  i 
Charleston,  to  dispatch  a  sufficient  force  V 
lo  take  possession  of  Wilmington,  tpat  he 
might  have  a  sea-port  for  supplies,  while 
in  that  state.  Major  James  H.  Craig(who 
was  governor  general  of  Canada  in  1607)  wai  sent  with  four  hundred  regulara  to  perform 


d  kindness  of  true  Republicans, 
rotedly  attached  to  the  free 
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that  lervice.  Ha  took  pouenion  of  the  town  without  mach  reiiitance,  toward  the  dote  or 
■Tanuary,  1781.  He  iminediately  fortified  himtelf.  uiing  the  Epiacopal  church,  a  atroog brick 
edifice  (of  the  front  of  which  the  engr&ving  ii  a  correct  view)^or  a 
citadel.  Craig  held  uniliaturbed  pouewion  of  Wilmington  until  the 
arrival  of  Comwallii,  on  the  aevenlh  of  April,  titter  hia  battle  with 
Greene,  at  Guilford.  He  remained  in  Wilmington, with  his  shattered 
Brmy,eighteen  dayi,  to  recruit  and  to  determine  upon  hia  future  courae. 
Hia  reiidence  was  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Third  Streets,  now 
(ieS2)lhedwetliogofDoctorT.  H,  Wright.  Apprised  of  Greene's 
cuuiicH.  march  toward  Camden,  and  hoping  to  draw  him  away  from  Rawdon, 

then  encamped  there,  Cornwallis  marched  into  Virginia,  and  joined  the  forces  of  Arnold  and 
riiillips  at  Petersburg.     The  subsequent  movements  of 
the  earl,  until  his  surrender  at  Yorktown,  have  heen  de- 
tailed in  former  chapters. 

Major  Craig  held  possession  of  Wilmington  nntil  the 
autumn  of  1 78 1 ,  when,  informed  of  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallia,  and  the  approach  of  St.  Clair  on  his  way  to  join 
Greene,  he  abandoned  Wilmington  and  fled  to  Charleston. 
This  was  the  only  post  in  North  Carolina  held  by  the 

Briiish,  and  with  the  flight  of  Craig  all  military  operations        conifw*ti.ii-i  Hus.«dihu<.> 
ceased  within  its  bordera.* 

The  rail- way  from  Wilmington  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke,  a  distance  of  one  hundren 
and  sixty-two  miles,  passes  through  a  level  pine  region,  where  little  buaineu  is  done,  except 
gathering  of  turpentine  and  the  manufacture  of  tar.  It  was  a  dreary  day's  ride,  for  on 
every  side  were  interminable  pine  forests,  dotted  with  swamps  and  traversed  by  numerous 
streams,  all  tunning  coastward.  We  crossed  the  Neuie  at  Goldsborough,  eighty-five  miles 
north  of  Wilmington,  and  the  Tar  at  Rocky  Mount,  forty  miles  further.  At  sunset  we 
passed  Halifax,*  near  the  falU  cf  the  Roanoke,  and  arrived  at  Weldon  at  dark.  The  morn- 
ing waa  uncomfortably  warm  ;  the  evening  was  damp  and  chilly  ;  and  when  we  arrived  at 
Richmond  the  next  morning,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  north  of  Wilmiiigton,  a  cold  rain 
was  falling,  and  every  thing  waa  incrualed  with  ice.  I  tarried  a  day  at  Richmond,  another 
at  Washington  City,  and  on  the  fourth  of  February*  I  sat  by  my  own  fireiide  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  about  eleven  weeks,  and  a  journey  of  almost 
three  thousand  miles.  There  my  long  and  interesting  tour  ended,  except  an  occasional 
"journey  of  a  day"  to  some  hallowed  spot  in  its  vicinity.  God,  in  his  providence,  dealt 
kindly  with  me,  in  all  that  long  (tnd  devioui  travel,  for  I  did  not  suffer  Mckneas  for  an  hour, 
and  no  accident  befell  me  on  the  way. 

'  Tbi*  cbnrcb  wu  demoliihed  in  1641,  and  Dpon  iu  aiie  a  new  Proteslaot  Episcopal  church  nowiundi. 

•  This  is  from  s  pencil  iketoh,  by  Mr.  Charles  Barr,  oT  Wilminglon. 

'  At  Elizabeth,  higher  ap  on  the  Cape  Fear,  in  Bladen  county,  qaile  a  severe  battle  was  fonght  in  Jnlv, 
ITSl,  between  a  few  rerngee  Whigs,  nnder  Colonel  Thomas  Brown,  and  a  body  of  Tories.  The  Whisa 
Torded  the  Cape  Fear  al^er  dark,  and  before  miilnigbt  were  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  Tories.  The  sar- 
prise  was  complele,  and  the  viclary  quite  easy.  This  bold  act  crushed  Tory  asoendencj  in  that  sectixR 
of  the  stale.  I  received  from  the  Tcnerable  Dr.  De  Rosset,  of  Wilmington,  an  interesting  acconal  of  a 
gallant  nflair  on  the  part  of  the  Americana  at  a  place  called  "  The  Oaks,"  near  Wilmington,  in  which  he, 
Slouch  a  lad,  participated.  1  regret  the  want  of  space  that  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  the  narra- 
tive here.  Like  many  other  similar  details,  the  local  hiatoriao  most  make  the  record.  Dr.  De  Rosset  t) 
a  aon,  I  believe,  of  the  mayor  of  that  name  mentioned  on  page  36S.  I  have  also  received  (too  lale  for  in- 
aarlian),  from  the  venerable  A.  M.  Hooper,  of  Crawford,  Alabama,  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  pnblio  life 
of  William  Hill,  an  active  patriot  of  Cape  Fear,  of  whom  Jotiah  Qnincy  m  his  journal  (1TT3),  said  "  tbongh 
a  crown  ofScer,  a  man  replete  with  Mntimeats  c^  general  liberty,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
American  freedom." 

*  Here  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina  met  on  the  fourth  of  April,  1776,  and  look  preeedenee 
of  all  similar  aseemhliea  in  aotion  favorable  to  independence.  It  was  at  Halilaz  that  Cornwallis  crossed 
ihe  Roanoke  (see  page  341],  while  oa  his  march  to  Tirginia,  in  May,  1781. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Hfti],  mighty  oitjr !    High  mmt  be  bb  fBnio 

Whn  round  th;  booaiiU  M  (unriie  «oit  ihould  walk  / 

Still  vert  Ihon  lovely,  whataoe'r  thjr  mine, 

New  Anuterdam,  New  Orange,  or  New  York  ; 

Whether  in  cradle  ileep  in  KB-weed  laid. 
Or  on  thine  island  throne  in  queeni;  power  Brrajred." 

Mrs.  Sioovuibt. 

JSTORICAL  BBBociatioBS  of  the  deepest  interest,  colonisl  and  revolution- 
ary, cluster  aiound  the  city  of  New  York   and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Here  was  planted  ono  of  the  earliest  of  the  European  settlements  in  the 
New  World  ;  and  during  the  march  of  progress  for  more  than  a    ,,j^ 
century  and  a  half,  from  the  advent  of  the  Half  Moon^  before  Man- 
hattan, until  the  departure  of  the  last  vestige  of  foreign  dominion  from  its 
shores,  h  the  evenla  of  its  history  bear  important  relations  to  the  gen-    . ,_, 
eral  structure  of  our  republic.     Here,  when  the  colonies  lifted  the 
Strang  arm  of  resistance  against  an  unnatural  mother,  the  military  power  of  the  latter  first 
raised  a  permanent  standard.     Here  was  the  central  point  of  that  power  during  almost  the 
entire  period  of  the  oanflict  which  eiuued  ;  and  here  it  lingered  longest  when  the  canfliet 
was  ended.     Here  the  last  great  act  of  the  drama  of  the  Revolution  was  performed,  whea 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  was  inaugurated,  and  the  machinery  of  our  Federal 
government  was  put  in  motion.     Liberty  in  America  was  bora  at  Plymouth,  cradled  in 
Boston,  and  baptized  in  Philadelphia ;  in  New  York  it  was  inaugurated  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus,  and  its  Liturgy — the  CorutittUion — accepted  as  the  expression  of  the  common  feDti- 
ment  of  a  free  people. 

Volumes  have  been  written  concerning  the  colonial  history  of  New  York  ;  I  shall  devotn 
only  a  few  pages  to  the  same  theme,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  already  been  given  in 
this  work.  We  have  glanced  at  colonial  and  revolationary  events  north  of  the  Hudwn 
Highlands  ;  let  us  now  open  the  chronicles  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 

A  few  months  after  the  return  of  Henry  Hudson  to  Europe,  with  intelligence  of  his  dit- 
covery  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Manhattan'  and  the  river  beariog  his  name,  some  Dutch 
traders  sailed  up  the  bay  and  planted  their  tents  near  the  spot  where  now  flourish  the 
stately  trees  of  the  Battery.  Hudson,  being  in  the  employment  of  the  Dutch  Emt  India 
Company,  the  States  General  of  Holland  claimed  political  and  tetrjlotial  jurisdiction  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country  more  than  that  watered  by  the  river  discovered  by  Hudson.  Ship 
followed  ship  with  adventurers  from  Holland,  and  as  deep  in  the  wilderness  as  Albany  they 
planted  trading  stations.  A  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed, ^  clothed 
with  all  the  elementary  powers  of  government,  and  furnished  with  a  charter  giving 
them  territorial  dominion  over  the  shores  of  two  continents,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 

'  While  the  Doteh  posaeined  Ihe  oily,  alter  iu  receptars  in  1 673,  it  was  the  dutj  of  the  mayor  to  walk 
roand  the  city  every  morning  at  sunrise,  unlock  all  the  gates,  and  then  give  the  keys  to  the  commander 
of  ibe  fort.  The  walls  or  palisades  extended  from  tbe  Ea.it  River,  across  Broadway  to  tbe  comer  of  Grace 
and  Lumher  Streets,  along  the  line  of  the  present  Wall  Street.  From  the  most  westerly  point,  Ibej  eon- 
tinned  along  lbs  brow  of  tbe  high  bank  of  the  Hndson  to  the  fort,  near  the  present  Battery. 

*  According  to  Heckewekler,  this  Indian  word  aignifies  place  of  dnnktmuti,  a  name  given  to  the  spot 
foarscore  years  before,  when  Verrazani  landed  there,  and  at  a  council  of  the  natives  gave  them  strorig 
liquor  and  made  tbem  dmnk.     Tbe  piece  and  tbe  local  tribo  were  afterward  called  Manhattan  and  Man. 
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Aa  ftawm  SjitanL  OoTen 

exiiting  leltlementa  of  th«  Engliih,  Spaniih,  and  Portuguete.  The  butory  of  this  company 
u  initructive,  but  we  mait  forbear. 

A  new  tyitem  wai  adopted  in  1629.  Patroom  came,'  and  women  and  children  were 
brought  to  form  tbe  batis  of  a  permanent  colony.  The  new  domain  woa  called  New  N<ith- 
erland*,  and  the  *eltlement  on  M inhattan,  the  germ  of  the  present  city  of  New  York,  wat 
named  Now  Amaterdam.  The  chief  trade  of  the  people  wai  in  the  akina  of  the  bear,  ottnr, 
and  raccoon  ;  and  ioon  the  New  Englanden  complained  that  Dutch  tripperi  were  leen  even 
a*  far  eaatward  as  Narraganiet  Bay.  Talea  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  New  World 
were  poured  into  the  ean  of  the  Dutch  and  Germana.  Their  neighbora,  the  Swedea,  caught 
the  whisper,  oame  over  Iha  aea,  and  seated  tbcmaelvea  upon  the  banka  of  the  Delawaro. 
Jealousy  begat  feiida,  and  feuda  engendered  conflicta,  and  Chriatian  people  apilled  each  olhera 
blood  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen. 

When  government  for  the  new  colony  waa  ordained,  Peter  Minuita  waa  aent  as  director 


general,^*  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration,  and  that 
of  hia  succesBora,  Van 
Twillcr  and  Kiel^,  the  settle- 
ments increased,  yet  trouble 
with  the  Swedes  and  Indiana 
abounded.'  The  governora 
were  weak  men,  aa  atatea- 
mcn,  and  possessed  no  mili- 
tary talent.  Not  so  the  lut:- 
cesaor  of  Kicft,  Petrus  Stuy- 
veaant,  a  military  command- 
er of  renown ;  a  man  of  dig- 
nity,   honest    and 


iated  the  Indi 
made      honorable 


necticut,  and  by  a  prompt- 
ly executed   military  expedi- 
tion,'' be  crushed  U>e    ^ 
rising  ipower   of  the 
Swedes  on   tbe   Delaware,' 
and  warned  Lord  Baltimore 
not  to  attempt  an  extenaion 
of  bis  boundary  line  too  far 
northward.      Yet,  with    all 
his  virtues,  Stuyveaant  waa 
an  aristocrat.    His  education 
and  pursuit  made  him  so ; 
and  wherever  the  feeble  plant 
of    democracy, 
which  ROW  began 
to    apring    up    in 
New  Amsterdam, 
lifted  its  petals,  he 
planted    the    heel 

the  people  of  Con-  \J  ^"—-^  of  arbitrary  power 

ppoD  it.  Watered  by  Van  der  Donck,  and  a  lew  Puritans  who  bad  strayed  into  the  Dutch 
domain,  it  flourished,  nevertheless,  and  at  length  it  bore  fruit.  Two  deputies  from  each 
Tillage  in  New  Netherlanda,  chosen  by  the  people,  met  in  council  in  New  Am-  ,  Damatw, 
sterdam^,  without  the  governor's  permission.  This  first  popular  assemhiy  ofiended  "'^ 
the  chief  magistrate,  and  for  five  years  animosity  waa  allowed  to  fester  in  the  public  mind, 
while  Stuyvesant  opposed  tbe  manifest  will  of  the  people.  They  finally  resisted  taxes, 
•corned  his  menaces,  and  even  expressed  a  willingness  to  bear  English  rule  for  tbe  sake  of 
enjoying  English  liberty. 

■  See  vol.  i.,  p.  391.  Tbe  chier  pairoent,  or  patromt,  wbo  first  came,  vers  Kitlian  rsa  Benuelaer, 
Samuct  Godyn,  Samuel  Btoemarc,  and  Michael  Paw.  Godyn  aad  Bloemart  purchated  landa  on  the  Dela- 
wsro,  Vsn  Renssetoer  at  Albany,  and  Paw  in  New  Jersey,  from  Hoboken  lo  tbe  Kills.  Livingiton,  Phk. 
lipse,  Van  Cortland,  and  others,  came  afterward. 

*  Thii  yeiir  a  cunipany  of  Walloons  came  from  Holland  and  setllsd  npon  tba  land  aroDnd  the  preseni 
Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn.  There,  on  tbe  HTenth  of  June,  Sarah  Bapelje,  tbs  Aral  white  child  bom  la  Ne« 
Netherlands,  made  her  sdvent, 

*  Dishonexl  trader*  cfaanged  friendly  Indians  lo  deadly  foea.  Conflicts  enned,  and,  lo  cap  (be  olimaz  of 
ieiqaily,  Kieft  caused  scores  of  men,  women,  and  children,  wbo  had  asked  his  prouctloii  against  the  Mo- 
hawks, lo  be  mnrdercd  at  midnight,  cm  tbe  banka  of  iba  Hadnn,  al  Hoboken.  This  acl  awakened  the 
fierce  ire  or  the  tribes  far  in  the  wilderness,  and  caused  the  setlten  vast  and  complicated  Iroubta. 

'  BecacM  of  hi*  honorsble  treatment  of  the  natiTei,  and  their  attachment  to  him,  the  New  Englanders 
ebarged  him  with  a  design  to  exterminata  the  English  by  Indian  instrumentality. 

*  Sno  Tol.  i.,  pan  386. 

11.  0  o 
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New  Netherlandi  Beizcd  by  the  Eng^h.  DUappointment  of  the  People.  Governor  StuyreMOt  New  Jersey 


A  crisis  approached.     Charles  the  Second,  without  any  pretense  to  title,  gave  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Netherlands  to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York.^     The  duke  sent 

%  March  1 664 

an  English  squadron  under  Richard  Nicolls  to  secure  the  gii^,  and  on  the  third 
of  September,  1664,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  floated  in  triumph  over  the  fort,  and  the 
name  of  New  Amsterdam  was  changed  to  New  York.^  It  was  an  easy  conquest,  for  the 
people  were  not  unwilling.  Stuyvesant  began  to  make  concessions  when  it  was  too  late, 
and  his  real  strength,  the  will  of  the  people,  had  departed  from  him.  Although  they  dis- 
liked him  as  a  ruler,  they  loved  him  as  a  man,  and  in  his  retirement  upon  his  Bowerie 
farm,'  near  the  city,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet,  honored  and  respected 
by  all. 

Nicolls,  the  conqueror,  assumed  the  functions  of  governor.'  He  changed  the  form  of 
laws,  but  the  despotic  s'pirit  remained.  The  people  were  disappointed,  and  felt  that  they 
had  only  changed  one  tyranny  for  another.  Nicolls  filled  his  pockets  from  the  people's 
purses,  departed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Lovelace,  who  developed  new  schemes  of 
taxation,  that  the  people  should  "  have  liberty  for  no  thought,'*  as  he  expressed  it,  "  but 
how  to  discharge  them."  The  people  did  think  of  something  else,  and  were  on  the  verge 
of  open  rebellion,  when  the  clouds  of  national  war  overshadowed  local  difficulties.  England 
and  Holland  were  at  variance,  and  in  July,  1673,  a  Dutch  squadron  sailed  up  the  Bay  of 
New  York,  and,  without  firing  a  shot,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  town.     The  easy  con- 

*  The  fort  was  built  of  Holland  briok,  and  was  finished  in  1635.  It  stood  on  high  ground  on  the  site 
of  the  row  of  brick  houses  southeast  of  the  Bowling  Green,  and  was  capacious  enough  to  contain  the  gov- 
<%mor's  house,  a  small  church,  and  to  accommodate  three  hundred  soldiers.  It  was  called  Fort  Amster- 
dam. On  its  surrender  to  the  English,  it  was  called  Fort  James ;  during  the  Dutch  occupation  again, 
in  1673,  it  was  called  Fort  William  Hendrick;  then  again. Fort  James;  on  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary,  it  was  called  Fort  Orange ;  and  finally,  it  was  named  Fort  George,  when  Anne,  who  married 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  ascended  the  English  throne.  It  retained  that  name  until  it  was  demolished  in 
1790-91. 

'  Governor  Stuyvesant  retired  from  active  life  after  the  surrender  to  the  English,  and  lived  in  quiet  dig- 
nity upon  his  *' Bowerie"  estate,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.*  Stuy- 
vesant  was  a  native  of  Holland,  born  in  1602,  and  was  forty-five  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  rule  New 
Netherlands.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  married  Judith  Bayard,  daughter  of  a  Huguenot,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons.  After  the  capture  by  the  English,  he  went  to  Holland  (1665)  to  report  to  his -superiors,  and  this 
was  his  last  ocean  voyage.  With  his  little  family  he  enjoyed  the  repose  of  agricultural  pursuits,  within 
sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  city,  which  curled  above  the  tree-tops  along  the  "  Bowerie  Lane."  Upon  his 
farm  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of  St.  Mark's),  he  built  a  chapel,  at  his  own  expense,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  rituals  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  He  lived  eighteen  years 
after  the  change  in  the  government,  and  at  his  death  was  buried  in  his  vault  within  the  chapel.  Over  his 
remains  was  placed  a  slab  (which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  eastern  wall  of  St.  Mark's),  with  the  following 
inscription  :  "  In  this  vault  lies  buried  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  late  captain  general  and  conunander-in-chief 
of  Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherlands,  now  called  New  York,  and  the  Dutch  West  India  Islands.  Died  in 
August,  A.D.  1682,  aged  eighty  years." 

'  The  dismemberment  of  the  New  Netherlands  speedily  followed  the  English  Conquest.  James  sold  to 
Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  the  domains  included  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Jersey. 
Many  privileges  were  offered  to  settlers,  and  the  new  province  flourished.  Berkeley  finally  sold  his  moiety 
to  a  party  of  Quakers,  among  whom  was  William  Penn.  The  province  was  divided  into  East  and  West 
Jersey.  The  latter  was  assigned  to  the  Quakers.  In  1682,  the  heirs  of  Carteret  sold  his  share  to  Quakers, 
among  whom,  again,  was  William  Penn,  and  all  the  territory  became  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted.  The 
ownership  of  the  Jerseys  proved  a  bad  speculation,  and  in  1702  the  proprietors  surrendered  them  to  the 
crown.  They  were  united,  and  for  a  while  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  New  York,  yet 
having  a  distinct  Legislative  Assembly.  New  Jersey  was  separated  from  New  York  in  1738,  and  re- 
mained a  distinct  province  until  she  assumed  the  position  of  a  sovereign  state  in  1776. 

*  Governor  Stiijyetanf  s  house  was  built  of  small  yellow  brick,  imported  from  Holland,  and  stood  near 
the  present  St  Mark's  church,  between  the  Second  and  Third  Avenues.  I  saw  his  well  in  1851,  in  a  vacant 
lot  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  rear  of  St  Mark's.  A  fine  brick  build- 
ing now  (1855)  covers  the  spot  A  pear-tree,  imported  from  Holland  in  1647,  by  Stuyvesant  and  planted 
in  his  garden,  yet  flourishes  on  Uie  comer  of  Thirteenth  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  the  only  Ixxtitig  relic 
which  preserves  the  memory  of  Uie  renowned  Dutch  governor.  I  saw  it  in  May,  1854,  white  with  blos- 
soms, a  patriarch  two  hundred  and  seven  years  of  age,  standing  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  crowned  with 
the  hoary  honors  of  age  and  clustered  with  wonderful  associations.  An  iron  railing  protects  it  and  it  may 
wrvive  a  century  longer.  PxAm-rmKS. 
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quest  was  the  work  of  treason,  yet,  as  the  royal  libertine  on  the  throne  of  England  doubt- 
less shared  in  the  bribe,  the  traitor  went  unpunished.  New  Jersey  and  the  settlements  on 
the  Delaware  yielded,  and  for  a  short  period  (from  July,  1673,  until  November,  1674)  New 
York  was  again  New  Netherlands.' 

During  the  period  of  twenty-four  years  from  the  English  Conquest,  until  the  Revolution, 
when  James  was  driven  from  the  throne,  democratic  ideas  rapidly  expanded,  and 
democratic  principles  worked  powerfully  in  New  York.  When,  early  in  1689, 
the  people  heard  of  the  overthrow  of  the  bigot  James,  and  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  they  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety,  and  with  almost  unanimous  voice  approved 
the  act  of  Jacob  Leisler,  the  commander  of  the  militia,  in  taking  possession  of  the  fort  in 
the  name  of  the  new  Protestant  sovereigns.  Nicholson,  the  royal  governor,  departed,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  Leisler  assumed  the  reigns  of  local  rule  until  the  king  should 
appoint  a  successor.  This  whole  movement  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people,  in 
their  sovereign  capacity  of  self-governors.  The  aristocracy  were  offended  ;  denounced  Leis- 
ter as  a  usurper  ;  and  when  Governor  Sloughter  came,  they  represented  the  popular  leader 
as  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  queen.  Never  was  a  man  more  loyal  than  Jacob  Leisler ; 
never  was  an  accusation  more  false.     His  enemies  resolved  on  his  destruction,  and  succeeded. 

Leisler  and  his  son-in-law,  Milbome,  were  ar- 
rested, tried  under  a  charge  of  treason,  and 
condemned  to  be  hung.  Sloughter  withheld 
his  signature  to  the  death-warrants  until  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy  made  him  drunk  at 
a  dinner  party.  He  then  signed  the  fatal  instrument,  and  before  he  was  sober,  « May  is. 
Leisler  and  Milbome  were  suspended  upon  a  gallows^  on  the  verge  of  Beekman's  ^^^• 
Swamp,  near  the  spot  where  Tammany  Hall  now  stands.  These  were  the  proto-martyrs 
of  popular  liberty  in  America.' 

Governor  Sloughter,  a  man  "  licentious  in  his  morals,  avaricious,  and  poor,"'  died  of  de- 
lirium tremens  two  months  afler  the  death  of  Leisler,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin 
Fletcher,  another  weak,  dissolute  man  ;  <*  a  soldier  of  fortune."  Fletcher  became  the  tool 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  with  their  aid  attempted  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  New  York,  and 
make  it  the  legal  religion  of  the  province.  The  popular  Assembly  was  too  strong  for  them, 
and  defeated  the  scheme.  Earl  Bellomont,*  who  succeeded  Fletcher  in  1698,  was  a  better 
and  a  wiser  man.  Death  removed  him  just  as  his  more  liberal  policy  was  about  to  bear 
fruit,  b  and  Edward  Hyde  (afterward  Lord  Cornbury),  a  libertine  and  a  knave,  cursed  ^ 
the  province  with  misrule  for  seven  years,  when  the  people  successfully  demanded  his 
recall.  From  that  period  until  the  arrival  of  William  Cosby  as  governor,  in  1732,  the 
royal  representatives,  unable  to  resist  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  the  popular  As- 
sembly, allowed  democratic  principles  to  grow  and  bear  fruit.  Rip  van  Dam,  **  a  man  of 
the  people,"  was  acting  governor  when  Cosby  came.  They  soon  quarreled,  and  two  violent 
parties  arose ;  the  Democratic,  who  sided  with  Van  Dam,  and  the  Aristocratic,  who  sup- 

^  For  interesting  papers  connected  with  this  event,  see  DacwHitntary  Hittory  of  New  York,  iii.,  80-99 
inclusive;  also  Valentine's  Manual  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  York,  1852(  p.  415-435  inclusive. 

*  Jacob  Leisler  was  a  native  of  Frankfort,  in  Germany.  He  came  to  America  in  1660,  and  after  a 
brief  residence  in  Albany,  he  became  a  trader  in  New  York.  While  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  he,  with  seven 
others,  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  he  paid  a  high  price  for  his  ransom.  Governor  Don- 
gan  appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  1683.  In  1689,  while  exercising 
the  functions  of  governor,  he  purchased  New  Rochelle  for  the  persecuted  Huguenots.  His  death,  by  the 
violence  of  his  enemies,  lighted  an  intense  flame  of  party  spirit,  which  burned  for  many  long  years. 

Abraham  Gouvemeur,  Leisler's  secretary,  was  condemned  at  the  same  time,  but  was  pardoned.  He 
afterward  married  the  widow  of  Milbome,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  large  and  respectable  family  of 
Gouverneurs  in  this  country,  and  its  collateral  branches.  '  Chief  Justice  Smith. 

^  It  was  during  the  administration  of  Bellomont,  that  efforts,  were  made  to  suppress  prevailing  piracy. 
The  governor,  Robert  Livingston,  and  others,  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose,  intrusted  the  com- 
mand to  the  famous  Captain  Kidd,  and  were  to  share  with  him  in  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  captnro 
of  piratical  Tetsels.     Kidd  was  hung  as  a  pirate  in  1701,  apparently  the  victim  of  a  pcditieal  oooapiracy. 
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ported  the  governor.  Each  party  had  a  newspaper  at  command,*  and  the  war  of  words 
raged  violently.  The  governor  finally  ordered  Zenger,  the  publisher  of  the  paper  opposed 
to  him,  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  libel.  ~  After  an  imprisonment  of  thirty-five  weeks, 
Zenger  was  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  jury.  The  excitement  was  intense,  and,  as  on  other 
occasions,  the  heat  of  party  zeal  stimulated  the  growth  of  democratic  ideas.' 

The  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  judicial  proceedings,  known  as  The  Negro  Plat, 
occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1 74 1 .  The  idea  became  prevalent  that  numerous 
negro  slaves  in  the  city  had  conspired  to  burn  the  town,  murder  the  white  people,  and  set 
jp  a  government  under  a  man  of  their  own  color.  A  panic  appeared  to  subvert  all  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  before  it  was  allayed,  four  white  people  were  hanged ;  eleven  ne- 
groes were  burned,  eighteen  were  hanged,  and  fifty  were  transported  to  the  West  Indies  and 
sold.      All  the  local  histories  contain  accounts  of  this  afiair  in  detail. 

During  the  administration  of  George  Clinton  (of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln),  from 
1743  till  1753,  disputes  ran  high  between  the  government  and  the  people,  Clinton's 
haughty  demeanor,  exactions,  and  injudicious  assumption  of  privileges,  disgusted  the  people,* 
and  they  treated  him  with  scorn.  Clinton  menaced  them  with  punishments ;  they  defied 
him,  and  boldly  pronounced  his  conduct  "  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  a  violation  of  their  rights." 
Yielding  to  the  democratic  pressure,  Clinton  left  the  province,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Dan- 
vers  Osborn,  on  whose  goodness  and  integrity  the  people  relied  for  quiet  and  just  rule.  Four 
•  Sept  12,   ^^y^  ^^^^^  ^^®  accession*  to  office,  he  went  down  into  the  suicide's  grave,*  and  his 

1753.  deputy,  James  Delancey,  ofliciated  as  governor.  The  *♦  Seven  Years'  War,"  now 
kindling  in  Europe,  and  its  counterpart  in  America,  the  *'  French  and  Indian  War,"  ab- 
sorbed public  attention,  and  the  local  politics  of  New  York  became,  in  a  measure,  a  second-, 
ary  consideration  with  the  people.*  In  that  war,  the  people  of  New  York,  like  those  of 
her  sister  colonies,  perceived  their  true  strength,  and  learned  a  lesson  of  vast  importance  to 
them  in  the  crisis  which  was  now  approaching.  We  have  too  often,  in  these  volumes,  con- 
sidered the  events  which  led  to  this  crisis — the  open  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  supreme 
government — to  require  a  repetition  here,  except  those  circumstances  of  local  interest  which 
marked  the  reception  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  New  York. 

When  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  came  over  the  sea,  the  people  of  New 
York  boldly  avowed  their  opposition.      Cadwallader  Colden,*  a  venerable  Scotchman  of 

'  The  Democratic  paper  was  published  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  and  was  called  The  New  York  Weekly 
Journal ;  the  aristocratic  paper  was  published  by  William  Bradford,  formerly  of  Philadelphia  (see  page 
52),  and  was  called  The  New  York  Gazette.  The  latter  was  established  in  1725,  and  the  former  in  1726. 
Bradford  had  been  in  the  printing  business  in  New  York  since  1693.  His  was  the  first  newspaper  printed 
in  the  colony. 

'  This  was  the  first  attempt  in  New  York  to  muzzle  the  press.  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
Zenger's  counsel ;  and  the  people,  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  verdict,  entertained  Hamiitoa  at  a 
public  dinner,  and  the  corporation  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box.  On  his  de> 
parture,  he  was  honored  with  salutes  of  cannon. 

'  The  loss  of  his  wife  had  preyed  upon  the  cheerfulness  of  Osborn,  and  he  had  become  almost  a  misan- 
thrope. Dismayed  by  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  office  which  he  saw  awaited  him,  he  hung  himself  with 
a  handkerchief  upon  the  garden  fence  of  his  residence. 

*  We  have  already  considered,  in  the  first  volume,  the  convention  of  colonial  delegates  at  Albany  in  1754, 
and  the  part  which  New  York  took  in  the  war  which  ensued,  and  continued  until  1763. 

'  Golden  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  the  public  men  of  New  York  before  the  Revolution. 
From  a  well-written  memoir  of  him,  by  the  pen  of  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
published  in  The  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register  (January,  1811,  volume  i.),  I  have  gleaned 
the  materials  for  the  following  brief  sketch : 

Cadwallader  Golden  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  born  at  Dunse,  in  Scotland, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1 688.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  oollegiate  studies  in  1705,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  years.  He  then  devoted  three  years  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  medical  science,  when  he  came  to  America,  and  remained  here  five  years, 
practicing  the  profession  of  a  physician.  He  returned  to  Great  Britain  in  1715,  and  in  London  became  ae 
quainted  with  the  leading  minds  of  the  day ;  among  others,  with  Halley  the  astronomer.  He  married  a 
young  lady  in  Scotland,  and  returned,  with  her,  to  America  in  1716.  They  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1718,  and  soon  afterward  Golden  abandoned  his  profession  for  employments  in  public  life.  He  became 
the  surveyor  general  of  the  province,  a  master  in  Chancery,  and  a  member  of  the  Governor**  Council 
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eighty  yean  wu  acting  gov-  deal  of  trouble,'     The  newt- 

ernor,  and  his  coancil  were  papen  ipoke  out  moderately 

cnen  of  the  higheit  oharscter  but  mauly,  and  there  were 

in  the  province.   Colden  wa«  few  pereooB  who  openly  ad- 

a  liberal-minded    man,  yet  vocated  the  Stamp  Act.     Ae 

duty  to  hii  Mvereign  com-  the  day  approached  when 

pelted  him  to  discouutenance  the  act  waa  to  be  put  in 

the  proceeding!  of  the  peo-  force,'  the   lone  of  .hoi.  i, 

pie,  and  his  name  appeari  iu  the  pieu    and  the      "^ 

ihe  records  as  the  enemy  of  people    became    more    defi- 

civil  freedom.     The  Sons  or  . ""  ant,'  and  it  was  reaolved  not 

LraERTT,  who  organized  at  ,  to  allow  the  stampa  to  be 

thia  time  throughout  the  col-  landed.     A  general  meeting 

onies,    though    not           ,-t-\                           ^....^              of  the  citiiena  was 

numeroui  at  lint  /Y2~)e  /^f  )  ^l-J^  ^^'^^  ""  *'"  OTen- 
in  New  York,  were  //  UJ7l/^^MJ/^y^//i^^^  '"B  "f  Ihe  thirty- 
very  active,  and  //  C^^/*^"-^*-*^^^^  /^^^^(T  fi„t  „f  October.' 
gave  Colden  agreat  L-^  ^— '  when  two  hundred 
inercfaanta  appended  their  names  to  reaolutions  condemnatory  of  the  act ;  a  Committee  of 
Correspondence  waa  appointed,'  and  measures  were  adopted  to  force  Jamea  If'Even,  the 
appointed  stamp  distributor,  to  resign  hia  commission. 

^boal  1750,  he  obtained  a  palent  for  a  large  tract  of  land  oear  Newburgh,  b  Orange  cmint;,  which  was 
called  Coldenbun,  where  be  retided  with  hii  family  a  great  ponjoo  of  hi*  lime,  after  1735.  In  ITGO,  h« 
vras  Bppoinled  lioulenant  governor,  and  held  Ihat  <d1ice  until  a  year  berore  hii  deatb.     On  account  or  the 

absence  or  death  of  the  governor-in-chieT,  Colden  oflen  exerciaed  the  functions  of  chief  magistral e.  Suck 
was  his  position  when  the  Stamp  Aol  excitement  prevailed.  Ha  was  relieved  from  oflice  in  1775,  wbeo 
he  retired  to  his  ■eat  at  Flusfain)^,  He  died  there  on  the  iweniy-eighth  of  September,  1776,  a  few  days 
alter  tbe  great  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  a  large  portion  of  Ihe  city  of  New  York. 

Doctor  Colden  wu  a  close  scodent  and  keen  observer  tbrough  life,  and  he  enriched  medioal  and  other 
sciontiliD  worka  by  namerous  Ireatises  from  his  pen.  His  "  Hislory  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians"  is  a 
work  of  great  reienrcb  and  observstioo,  and  is  now  much  soughC  after  by  scholars.  Botany  was  his  de- 
li)>ht,  and  with  Linntcus,  the  great  master  of  the  science,  be  was  a  constant  and  valued  correspoadenl  foi 
many  years.  Almost  all  of  the  eminent  scientiflo  men  of  Europe  became  his  correspondents,  and  Franklin 
^uid  other  leading  men  in  America  were  his  iolimate  epistolary  friends.  Doctor  Colden  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  Ihe  art  of  printing,  wrote  upon  the  subject,  and  was  area),  if  not  the  origvnal,  inventor  of  the  process 
railed  tttrtot^ying.  To  Doctor  Francis  I  am  indebted  for  a  fine  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Colden,  from  which 
iho  one  here  given  was  made. 

'  The  auociation  in  New  York  had  a  correspondent  (Nicholas  Ray)  in  London,  to  whom  they  gave  reg- 
ular accounts  of  ibcir  proceedings,  and  from  wh(»n  they  as  regularly  reoeired  intelligence  of  the  move- 
.uenls  of  the  ministry.  The  most  prominent  men  of  the  association  in  the  province  of  New  York  nere 
Isaac  Sears,  John  Lamb,  Alexander  M'Dongal,'  Marinus  Willell,  William  Wiley,  Edward  Laight,  Thomas 
Rdiinson,  Hugh  Hughes,  Flores  Banoker,  Charles  Nicoll,  Joseph  Allicock,  and  Gershom  Mott,  of  New 
York  city  ;  Jeremiah  van  Rensselaer,  Myndert  Rosenboom,  Robert  Henry,  Volkert  P.  Dow,  Jellet  Fonda, 
and  Thomas  Young,  of  Albany  and  Tryon  counties ;  John  Sloss  Hobart,  Gilbert  Potter,  Thomas  Brush,  Cor- 
nelius Conklin,  and  Nathan  WilUamx,  of  Huntington,  Long  Island ;  George  Townsend,  Barak  Soeething,  Beo- 
Jamin  Townsend,  George  and  Michael  Weekes,  and  Rowland  Chamhers,  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long-  Island. 

The  hoDsc  of  Richard  Howard,  "  in  the  fields"  [now  tbe  Park),  which  stood  very  near  Ihe  site  of  How- 
ard's Irving  House,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Chamber  Street,  was  Ihe  usual  place  of  meeting  of  tbe 
Sons  of  Liberty.  They  also  met  at  Bardin's  {aAerward  Abraham  Monlagne'i)  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
Francis's  bookstore,  on  Broadway,  near  Murray  Street.  To  this  house  a  garden  waa  attached,  which  ex- 
tended ss  far  as  the  present  Church  Street,  and  was  a  place  of  pnhlio  reiort. 

'  There  were  only  three  newspapers  in  Iho  city  of  New  York,  then  containing  a  population  of  about  aer- 
cnleen  Ihousand.  These  were  TKt  Ntie  York  Jtfrrcvry,  published  by  Hugh  Gaine  ;  Thi  litu  York  WnUf 
Oaitltt.  by  William  Wejmin  ;  and  Tht  Ifia  York  Oaztttt  (fonnerly  Parker's  paper),  by  John  Holt.  The 
latter  commenced  the  publication  of  his  Siv  York  Journal  in  1766. 

*  This  meeting  was  held  at  Bums'i  "  King's  Arms,"  the  present  boose  fronting  the  "  Atlantic  Garden," 
No.  9  Broadway. 

*  The  following-named  persons  coostiinted  the  committee :  Isaao  Sears,  John  Lamb,  Gershom  Holt 
William  Wiley,  and  Tbomaa  Robinson.  There  was  also  a  Committee  of  Vigilanoe  organiied  at  about  Ihe 
wme  time,  consisting  of  fifty-one  persoiu. 
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The  stamps  arrived  on  tbe  twenty-third  of  October,  and  M'Evets,  already  alarmed  by 
the  manifestation  of  the  public  feeling,  refusing  to  receive  them,  they  were  planed  in  the 
hands  of  Lieutenant-governor  Golden  (who  resided  within  Fort  George)  for  aafe  keeping. 


troiiblee.  Golden  had  strengthened  the  fort  and  repleaisLeU  the  magazine.  A  knowledge 
of  these  facts  increased  the  indignation  of  the  people,  but  did  not  alter  their  resolution.  Not- 
withstanding armed  ships  were  riding  in  the  harbor,  and  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  point- 
ed u])on  the  town,  the  people  assembled  in  great  numbers,  appeared  before  the  fort,  and  de- 
manded the  delivery  of  the  stamps  to  their  appointed  leader,  A  refusal  wa*  answered  by 
defiant  shouts,  and  half  an  hour  afterward  the  lieutenant  governor  was  hung  in  eSgy,'  in 
"the  fields,"  near  the  spot  where  lieisler  was  gibbeted  sevenly-five  years  before.  Thence 
tbey  paraded  through  the  streets,  back  to  the  fort,  dragged  Colden's  fine  coaoh  to  the  open 
space  in  front,  tore  down  the  wooden  fence  around  the  Bowling  G-reen,  and  after  making  a 
pile,  cast  the  coach*  and  effigy  upon  it,  and  set  fire  to  and  consumed  all  together.  The 
mob  then  proceeded  out  of  town  to  the  beautiful  residence  of  Major  James,  of  the  royal  ar- 
tillery, where  they  destroyed  his  fine  library,  works  of  art  and  furniture,  and  desolated  his 
choice  garden.*  Isaac  Sears  and  others,  leaders  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who  had  iisned 
strict  orders  forbidding  injury  to  private  property,  endeavored  to  restrain  the  mob,  but  the 
storm  they  had  raised  could  not  be  quieted  till  the  appetite  for  violence  was  appeased. 
Afler  parading  the  streets,  with  the  Stamp  Act  printed  upon  large  sheets,  and  raised  upon 
poles,  headed  "England's  Folly  and  America's  Kuin,"  the  populace  quietly  dispersed  to 
their  homes.' 

'  Th«  clCigy  had  a  dram  upon  its  back,  a  label  on  ila  breast,  and  in  one  hand  a  atttrnped  paper.  The 
ilmm  was  in  allusion  to  the  Tact  thai  Colden  was  a  drummer  in  the  arm]'  of  the  Scotch  Pretender  in  I7l5. 
An  GlB|;r  of  the  devil  bunj;  bj  his  side,  with  a  boot  in  his  hud,  to  indicate  Iho  people's  detpstalion  of  the 
Karl  of  Bills.  Bj  the  advice  of  Colden,  Gage  wisely  rerrained  from  tiring  opon  Ihe  people  while  these 
iintrairea  were  occurring, 

*  There  were  only  three  or  fonr  cosohcs  in  the  city  at  that  time,  and  aa  they  belonged  to  wealtbjf  friends 
of  government,  they  were  considered  by  the  people  evidences  of  aristocratic  pride.  Such  was  the  praj- 
ndice  against  the  name  of  coach,  that  Robert  Murray,  a  Quaker  mercbant  who  owned  one,  called  bis  "a 
leathern  convDniency."  Mr.  Mnrmy  owned  a  coontry  seat  near  the  intereeclion  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  Av- 
enaes,  and  Thirty-sixth  and  Fortieth  Streets,  long  known  as  Murray  Hill.  Colden's  coaoh  was  made  in 
England  for  Sir  Henry  Moore,  tfao  absent  governor-in-chief  at  Ihe  time.  Colden's  coacb-hoose  and  stables 
were  outside  the  fort,  anil  eluy  of  access  by  the  populace, 

*  James's  house  stood  on  an  eminence  a  little  east  of  the  present  intersection  of  Anthony  Street  and  Wen 
Broadwey,  and  was  called  Ranel^h.  1  And  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  Ihe  Ranelegh  (larden  advertised, 
a  few  months  after  this  outrage,  by  John  Jones,  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  where  fire-works  were  eithihil- 
od  and  rerreshmenta  furnished.     Vaaiball,  the  seat  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  was  at  Ihe  foot  of  Warren  Street. 

*  Daring  the  evening  of  exoitemeni,  the  cannons  on  Capsey  battery  (near  the  present  Sag-stalf,  toward 
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Excitement  itill  prerailed  in  the  city,  when  Colden,  perceiving  fuitker  reiiiUnce  to  the 
will  of  tbe  people  nnavaillDg,  ordered  the  atampi  to  be  delivered  to  the  Mayor  (Cruger)  anil 
Common  Counoil,  the  former  giving  a  receipt  for  the  lame,  and  the  corporation  agreeing  to 
pay  for  all  itampa  that  ihould  be  deatrojed  or  loit.'  Thii  wai  utiifactory  to  the  people, 
and  quiet  wa«  reitored.  Yet  the  coloniata  were  no  leai  vigilant,  and  efiorta  to  enfore  a  re- 
peal of  [he  obnoxious  aot  were  every  where  made.  Non-iniporlatioit  agreements  were  nu- 
merously ligned  ;  the  hum  of  spinning- wbeeli  and  the  clatter  of  shuttles  were  heard  in  al- 
most  every  household,  and  rich  men  and  women,  who  commonly  walked  in  broadcloths  and 
brocades,  now  appeared,  on  all  occasions,  in  homespun  garments. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  May,'  the  joyful  intelligence  of  tbe  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  reached  New  York.'     The  city  was  filled  with  delight.     Bells  rung  a  merry 
peal,  cannons  roared,  and  placards  every  where  appeared,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  citisen* 
ut  Howard's  the  next  day  to  celebrate  the  event.     Hundreds  assembled,  and  marching  in 
procession  to  "  the  fields,"  they  fired  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  upon  the  spot  where 
the  City.  Hall  now  stands.     An  immense  table  was  spread  at  Howard's,  where  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  feasted,  and  drank  twenty-eight  "  loyal  and  constitutional  toasts."     The  city  was 
illuminated  in  the  evening,  and  bonfires  blazed  at  every  comer.     Another  celebration  was 
had  on  the  king's  birth-day. >>  under  the  auspice*  of  Governor  Moore,     The  gov-    un^, 
eroor,  council,  military  officen,  and  the  clergy,  dined  at  the  King's  Arm*  (now  At-       iTsa 
lantic  Garden),  where  General  Gage  resided,  and  great  rejoicing*  were  had  by  tbe  people 
in  '•  the  fields."*     The  Sons  of  Liberty  feasted  at  Montagne's,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  governor,  they  erected  a  mast  (afterward 
called  Liberty  Pole)  a  little  northesit  of  tbe  preient  City  Hall,  in 
front  of  Warren  Street.      It  waa  inicribed,  '>  To  his  fnost  gradoui 
Majesty.  George  tlie  Third.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lib&rty."     The  loyalty 
of  the  people,  and  their   idolatry  of  Pitt,  were  boundless,  and  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Coffee  House, ■=  corner  of  Dock  (now  Pearl) 
and  Wall  Streets,  a  petition  was  numerously  signed,  pray- 
ing the  Assembly  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  great  commoner.      The 
Assembly  complied,  and  on  tbe  same  dsy  voted  an  equestrian  statue 
in  honor  of  the  king.     These  were  erected  in  1770,  but  within 
«ix  years  that  of  the  king  was  destroyed  by  the  Republicans,  and 
Pitt's  was  mutilated  by  the  Royalists  soon  aflerwards.* 

Even  while  the  people  were  singing  alleluiahs,  there  were  some 
in  New  York,  who,  like  Christopher  Gadsden  of  Charleston  (see 
page  fi  4  2),  were  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  Pitt's 
■Declaratory  Act,  which  accompanied  the  Repeal  Bill,  and  were 
bold  enough  to  warn  the  people,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  loyal  ex- 
citement.    The  liberal  press  of  England  immediately  denounced      "*""  "        *     ""*■ 

Ihe  Whitehall  eod  of  Iho  Billeir),  and  aUo  leverml  in  the  goiemmeDt  atore-jard  neat  by,  were  spiked,  and 
rendered  unGi  for  service. 

1  Less  Ihan  a  monlh  after  this,  name  stamps,  which  were  bron^^ht  in  a  brig,  were  disposed  ot  in  a  more 
nunmsry  way.  Ten  boxos  of  Ihem  ware  seised  by  some  of  the  citizens,  pnl  inlo  a  boat,  and  taken  to  the 
sbip-jards  al  the  foot  of  tbe  present  Catharine  Street,  on  the  East  riTcr,  where  they  were  bamed  in  a  tat 
barrel.  Goremor  Sit  Hsnry  Moore  arrived  on  the  third  of  December,  and  his  ooscilistory  course  tended 
to  confirm  the  qniet  vhich  Colden  had  restored  to  the  provinoe. 

*  The  inlelligeoce  wu  broogbc  by  Major  James,  who  CKme  passeoger  in  the  Hfitdt,  from  PlyiWKlth. 
Sbe  was  six  veeks  on  ber^oyage. 

'  An  01  was  roasled  whole ;  twenly-flve  barrels  of  beer  and  a  hogshead  of  rum  were  opened  for  the 
populace;  Iwentj-fiTe  pieces  of  cannon,  ranged  in  a  row  where  the  Cily  Hall  now  stands,  thundered  * 
royal  salute ;  and  is  the  evening  twenty-five  tar  barrels,  hoisted  upon  poles,  were  bomed,  and  gorgeom 
fire-works  wers  exhibited  at  Bowling  Green. 

*  The  slaliie  of  the  king  waa  placed  in  the  center  of  the  Bowling  Green,  sod  tbe  iron  railing  whioh  no* 
incloses  the  spot  was  placed  there  for  its  proleotioo.     See  page  696. 

The  slatue  of  Pitt  was  pedestrian,  and  made  of  marble.  It  was  placed  at  the  interaeotion  of  Wlliai* 
and  Well  Streets.     Tbe  t^an  wan  io  a  Roman  habit  i  in  one  band  was  a  serall  partly  i^nn,  en  wbiel 
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it,*  and  Pitt's  plea  of  expediency  could  hardly  save  him  from  the  anathemas  of  the  Amer- 
icans, when  they  gravely  considered  the  matter.  Howaver,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  regarded 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  as  a  secession  of  the  ministry  from  their  authoritative  position, 
and  believing  that  a  full  redress  of  grievances  complained  of  would  follow,  they  dissolved 
their  association,  but  agreed  to  meet  each  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal,  to  celebrate 
the  event. 

Before  the  echoes  of  repeal  rejoicings  had  died  away,  the  low  mutterings  of  another  storm 
were  heard.     When  intelligence  of  the  Stamp  Act  riots  reached  England,  Parliament  passed 
the  Mutiny  Act,  which  provided  for  the  quartering  of  troops  in  America,  at  the  partial  ex- 
pense of  the  colonists  themselves.      In  June,  Governor  Moore  informed  the  people  of  New 
York  that  he  hourly  expected  the  arrival  of  a  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison,  and  that  he 
desired  the  Assembly  to  make  immediate  provisions  for  them,  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  Mutiny  Act.     The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  aroused,  and  at  a  meeting  at  Montague's,  they 
solemnly  resolved  to  resist  this  new  measure  of  oppression  to  the  uttermost.     The  troops 
came ;  angry  feelings  were  soon  excited  between  them  and  the  people,  and  thirty^six  days 
after  the  Liberty  Pole  was  erected  with  so  much  harmony  and  loyalty  it  was  cut  down  by 
•  Aug.  16,   the  insolent  soldiery. »     The  people  re-erected  it  the  next  evening,  in  the  face  of 
^^^-      the  armed  mercenaries ;  not,  however,  without  a  fracas,  in  which  blood  was  shed.' 
b8cpt23.   ^  little  more  than  a  month  afterward, *»  the  soldiers  again  prostrated  the  Liberty 
Pole,  and  again  the  people  upreared  it,  and  from  its  top  they  flung  the  British  banner  to 
c  Sept  25.    t^^  breeze. c      The  autumn  and  winter  passed  without  serious  trouble  in  the  city, 
1  March  18,    but  whcu  the  people  met  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal.^  and  with 
1767.       great  Vejoicings  inaugurated  the  "  mast"  as  a  "  Liberty  Pole,"  the  soldiers  again 
interfered,  and  that  night  the  cherished  emblem  of  freedom  was  prostrated  for  the  third  time. 
The  people  again  erected  it,  bound  it  with  iron,  and  placed  a  guard  there.      The  soldiers 
came  with  loaded  muskets,^  fired  two  random  shots  into  Montague's  house,  where 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  assembled,  and  attempted  to  drive  the  people  from  **  the 
fields."     Fearful  retaliation  would  have  followed  this  atrocious  act,  had  not  the  governor 
interfered  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  refrain  from  further  aggressive  movements.      On  the 
king's  birth-day, <"  they  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  the  Liberty 
Pole,  but  it  stood  in  proud  defiance  until  1770,  when  armed  men  came  from  the 
' ^rno^*   barracks  at  midnight,?  prostrated  it,  sawed  it  in  pieces,  and  then  piled  it  up  in  front 
of  Montagnc's.     The  perpetrators  were  discovered,  the  bell  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
in  Beekman  Street,  was  rung,  and  early  the  next  morning  three  thousand  people  stood  around 
the  stump  of  the  pole,  and,  by  resolutions,  declared  their  rights,  and  their  determination  to 
maintain  them.     For  three  days  the  most  intense  excitement  prevailed.     In  frequent  afirays 
with  the  citizens,  the  soldiers  were  generally  worsted  ;  and  in, a  severe  conflict  on  Golden' 

was  inscribed  ArticuXi  Magna  Charta  Libertatum.  The  left  hand  was  extended  in  oratorical  attitude. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  pedestal  was  the  following  inscription :  '*  This  statue  of  the  Right  Honorable 
William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  was  erected  as  a  pnblio  testimony  of  the  grateful  sense  the  colony  of  New 
York  retains  of  the  many  services  he  rendered  to  America,  particularly  in  promoting  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.     Anno  Dom.,  1770." 

While  the  British  soldiers  occupied  the  city  they  knocked  off  the  head  and  arms  of  the  statue,  and  other 
wise  defaced  it.  It  was  removed  after  the  war,  and  for  many  years  laid  among  rubbish  in  the  corpora- 
tion-yard, from  which  it  was  conveyed  by  Mr.  Riley,  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Hotel,  to  the  corner  of  his  hou8e« 
within  an  iron  railing,  where  it  yet  (1857)  remains.  The  engraving  on  the  preceding  page  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  its  present  appearance. 

*  A  caricature  appeared  in  London,  which  represented  Pitt  upon  stilts,  his  * 
gouty  leg  resting  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  the  midst  of  bubbles  inscribed 
fT/ir,  Peactj  &c.  This  stilt  was  called  Popularity.  The  other  stilt,  called  Se- 
dilion,  he  stretched  over  the  sea  toward  New  York,  fishing  for  popularity  in 
the  Atlantic.  The  staff  on  which  he  leaned  was  called  Pension.  This  cari- 
cature was  entitled  The  Colostut^  and  was  accompanied  by  five  satirical  verses 
in  broken  English,  as  if  spoken  by  a  Frenchman. 

•  No  citizen  was  killed,  or  verv  seriously  wounded.     Isaac  Sears  and  John 
Berrien  each  received  a  wound. 
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Hill  (Cliff  Street,  b«twe«n  Fulton  Street  uid  M&ideii  Lane),  near  Barling  Slip,  several  of 
the  toldiera  were  diaarmed.'  Quiet  was  at  length  leitored  ;  the  people  erected  another 
Liberty  Pole>  upon  priTate  ground  purchaied  Tor  the  purpote.upoa  Broadway, near 
Warren  Street,  a.nd  i  few  dayi  aderward  th^  loldien  departed  for  Boitoa.'  This 
finh  Liberty  Pole  remained  untouched  &a  a  rallying-plaee  for  the  Whigi  until  1 776,  when 
it  WM  hewn  down  by  Cunningham,  the  aolorioui  provost  manhal,  who,  it  is  laid,  had  been 
whipped  at  itt  foot. 

The  Colonial  Anembly  iteadily  refuied  compliance  with  the  demandi  of  the  Mutiny  Act, 
until  Parliament,  early  in  1767,  pawed  an  act  "  prohibiting  the  governor,  council,  and  A*- 
wmbiy  of  New  York  pawing  any  legislative  act  for  any  purpose  whatever,"  when  partial 
rancessioni  were  made.     A  new  Assembly  was  convened  in  1768. l>     It  was  com-  ^ 
posed  of  less  pliable  material  than  the  other,  and,  notwithstanding  the  imperial 
government  made  the  province  feel  the  weight  of  its  displeasure,  and  would  not  recede  from 
its  position  of  absolute  master,  the  Assembly  refused  submission,  until  May,  1769,  when  an 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  troops.      In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Sir 
Henry  Moore  died,"  and  the  reins  of  government  were  again  held  by  Colden.     Soon  ,g^,, 
an  unlocked  for  coalition  I^etween  Colden  and  Delancey.  the  leaders  of  opposing 
parties,  appeared.     Opposite  political  elements  seemed  to 
assimilate,  and  the  leaven  of  aristocracy  began  its  work 
in  the  Assembly.     A  game  for  political  power,  based 
upon  a  money  scheme,  was  commenced,  which  menaced 
the  liberties  of  the  people,*     The  popular  leaders  sound- 
ed the  alarm,  and  an  inflammatory  hand-bill  appeared.^ 
'Dk.is,  signed  "A  Son  of  Liberty, "  calling  a  meet- 
"»•      ing  of  <'  the  betrayed  inhabitants  in  the  fields." 
It  denounced  the  money  scheme,  the  pliancy  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  unnatural  coalition  of  Colden  and 
Delancey,  as  omens  of  danger  to  the  state.     A  large 
foncourse  of  peopio  assembled  around  the  Liberty  Pole 
the  next  day.     They  were  harangued  by  John  Lamb,' 
one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  by   , 

'  The  Isle  Col.  Micbacl  Smilb,  who  died  !□  New  Tork  in  April,  1846,  at  tbe  aj^  of  ninety-iix  yeara. 
was  ihon  s.  yoanK  mnn  ol'  (wenly.  He  was  engaged  in  the  affray,  and  wu  one  of  those  wbo  disarnied  tbe 
uldiera.  I  have  aeca  the  mDBkel  wbich  he  seized  at  Ihe  time,  and  which,  ta  a  soldier,  be  bore  tbroughont 
ibe  war  that  soon  followed.  It  is  a  very  heavj  Tliicfr  gun,  and  li  preserved  by  bit  family  u  a  preoions 
be  ir- loom. 

^  At  Ibis  lime  Ibe  tne  Sons  ol  Liberty  were  excluded  Trom  Montague's  by  those  who  were  active  wilb 
them  in  1765,  but  now  leaned  toward  the  government  side.  With  these  Montagne  BympathlKed,  and  to 
them  he  hired  bis  rooms,  when  the  day  approached  Tor  celebrating  the  repeal  o!  tbe  Stamp  Aoi.  The  pa- 
Irlote  purchaied  a  small  honse  at  Ihe  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ihe  Bowery  road  (where  Bamnm's  American 
Museum  now  stands),  named  it  Hampdtn  Hall,  and  Ibal  was  their  place  of  assemblBge  daring  the  font 
yean  preceding  the  bunting  forth  of  the  storm  of  the  Revolution. — See  Hoh's  Jimmal  (snppletueat),  Nn 
UlS. 

■  This  was  tbe  issuing  irf  bills  of  credit,  on  tbe  secnrity  of  the  prorinoe,  to  Ihe  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  loaned  to  the  people,  Ihe  interest  lo  be  apjilled  to  defraying  the  expens- 
es of  Ibe  colonial  goveniment.  It  was  none  other  than  a  Monster  Bank,  without  checks,  and  was  intended 
u>  cheat  the  people  into  a  compliance  wilh  the  requirements  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  by  the  indirect  meihod  of 
applying  the  proHts  lo  that  purpose. 

*  John  Lamb  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  Hrst  of  January,  1735.  In  early  youth  be  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  his  father  (optician  and  mathematical  instniment  maker),  but  in  1760  entered  into 
the  liquor  trade.  He  was  a  good  writer  and  fluent  speaker,  both  of  which  nccomplishments  he  brought 
into  use  when  the  troubles  with  Great  Britain  began.  He  was  active  in  all  Ihe  preliminary  scenes  of  the 
Revolution  in  New  York,  and  in  ITT5  received  a  captain's  commission.  He  accompanied  Montgomery  to 
Quebec,  was  aclive  and  brave  daring  tbe  siege,  and  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  the  close.  He 
retired  lo  New  York  ihe  ensuing  summer,  was  promoted  to  major,  and  attached  to  the  regiment  of  artil- 
lery under  Knox.  As  we  have  met  him  at  various  times  in  his  nilitaiy  career,  we  will  not  stop  to  re. 
peat  the  storr  of  his  serrices.     He  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  New  Tork  AssemMr  at  the  clo«a  of  the 
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a  vote  unanimously  condemned  the  action  of  the  Assembly.  They  communicated  their 
sentiments  to  that  body  by  a  committee,*  when  the  Assembly  adopted  measures  for  the  dis- 
covery and  punishment  of  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  hand-bill.  Lamb  was  cited  before 
the  House,  but  was  soon  discharged  ;  and  the  guilt  being  fixed  upon  Alexander  M'Dougal 
(the  Revolutionary  general,  subsequently)  by  the  printer,  he  was  arrested,  and  refusing  to 
make  any  acknowledgment  or  to  give  bail,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained 
about  fourteen  weeks,  until  arraigned  for  trial.  He  then  pleaded  not  guilty,  gave  baU, 
was  arraigned  before  the  House  several  months  aflerward  (when  he  was  defended  by  Greorge 
Clinton),  and  was  again  put  in  prison  for  contempt.  He  was  soon  released,  and  was  never 
troubled  with  the  matter  afterward.  These  proceedings  engendered  dissatisfaction.  Pop- 
ular opinion  was  with  M'Dougal,  and  men  and  women  flocked  to  the  prison  to  sympathize 
with  him.      The  growth  of  democratic  principles  was  promoted  by  these  events. 

Gradually  the  Loyalist  party  gained  ascendency  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  influence  of 
that  body  was  felt  among  the  people.  Non-importation  agreements  were  disregarded,  and 
only  the  Hampden  Hall  Sons  of  Liberty  maintained  the  integrity  of  their  principles.  Dis- 
affection appeared  among  the  members  of  the  general  committee  of  One  Hundred,  and  of 
the  vigilance  committee  of  Fifty-one,  recently  organized.  The  Loyalists  rejoiced,  and  Riv- 
ington  printed  in  his  Gazetteer^ 

*'  And  so  my  good  masters,  I  find  it  no  joke, 
For  York  has  stepp'd  forward  and  thrown  off  the  yoke 
Of  Congress,  committees,  and  even  King  Sears, 
Who  shows  you  good  nature  by  showing  his  ears." 

Yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people  remained  sufficiently  democratic  to  preserve  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  oppressive  government  measures.  We  need  not  here  repeat  the  story  of  Britain's 
sins  and  America's  endurance.  New  York  shared  in  common  with  the  other  colonies,  and 
■  July  3,   when  Tryon  came  from  North  Carolina*  to  rule  the  province,  he  found  the  same 

i"^^-  loathing  for  petty  tyranny  and  aristocratic  assumptions.  Comparative  quiet  pre- 
vailed, however,  until  intelligence  of  Lord  North's  Tea  Act  came.  The  flame  of  excite- 
ment then  burst  out  in  New  York  as  suddenly  and  fiercely  as  in  Boston.  The  Sons  of 
Liberty  reorganized  ;  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  resumed  its  labors ;  tea  commis- 
sioners and  stamp  distributors  were  considered  co-workers  in  iniquity,  and  in  front  of  the 
Cofiee  House  in  Wall  Street,  an  effigy  of  Kelly,  a  New  Yorker  in  London,  who  had  rid- 
bNov.5,    iculed  popular  indignation  here,  was  burned. h     The  fire  in  Hampden  Hall  spread 

^'^^-  among  the  people,  and  when  Captain  Lockyier,  of  the  Nancy,  the  first  tea-ship 
that  came,  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  he  heeded  the  advice  of  the  pilot,  and  went  up  to  the 
city  without  his  vessel.  The  "  Mohawks'"  were  warned  to  be  in  readiness,  and  the  people 
resolved  that  no  tea  should  be  landed.  Captain  Lockyier's  conference  with  the  committee 
patisfied  him  that  he  had  no  fair  alternative  but  to  return  to  England  with  his  cargo. 
Even  while  he  was  ashore,  a  merchant  vessel  (Captain  Chambers)  arrived  with  eighteen 
chests  of  tea  hidden  among  its  cargo.  The  vigilant  Sons  of  Liberty  searched  his  vessel, 
cast  his  tea  into  the  harbor,  and  advised  him  to  leave  port  as  soon  as  possible.  He  heeded 
the  advice,  and  left  New  York  with  Lockyier,  while  the  people  crowded  the  wharf  at 
Whitehall,  shouted  a  farewell,  and  amid  cannon  peals  hoisted  the  royal  flag  upon  the  Lib- 
erty Pole  in  token  of  triumph. 

war,  and  was  active  in  civil  services  until  the  organization  of  government  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
when  Washington  appointed  him  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  New  York.  He  held  this  office  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1800.  Never  was  there  a  purer  patriot  or  more  hon- 
est man  than  John  Lamh. 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  Isaac  Sears,  Caspar  Wistar,  Alexander  M'Dougal,  Jacobus  van  Zandt, 
Samuel  Broome,  Erasmus  Williams,  and  James  van  Varck  (Varick). 

'  When  it  was  known  that  tea-ships  were  on  their  way,  a  notice  appeared  in  Holt's  journal,  calling  the 
"  Mohawks''  to  action.  There  appeared  to  be  the  same  understanding  in  New  York  as  in  Boston,  that 
tea  was  to  be  destroyed,  if  necessary,  by  men  disguised  as  Indians. 
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Loyalty  and  timidity  again  developed  their  fruit  in  the  Revolutionary  committees,  and 
by  adroit  management  moderate  men  and  royalists  gained  the  ascendency.  Afraid  openly 
to  oppose  the  popular  will,  they  insidiously  cast  obstacles  in  the  way  of  efficient  co-operation 
with  other  colonies.  Soon  two  distinct  parties  were  formed  among  professed  Republicans, 
marked  by  a  line  of  social  distinction — the  Patricians  and  the  Tribunes — the  merchants 
and  gentry,  and  the  mechanics.  They  coalesced,  however,  in  the  nomination  of  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,*  the  people,  by  unan-  ^ 
imous  voice,  ratified  their  choice.*  This  was  an  act  of  the  people  alone,  for  the  As- 
sembly, too  timid  or  too  loyal,  refrained  from  any  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  pro- 
posed Congress.' 

The  American  Association,  adopted  by  the  first  Continental  Congress,  was  popular  in 
New  York,  and  a  committee  of  sixty  was  immediately  organized  to  enforce  its  provisions. 
Warmly  supported  by  the  true  Sons  of  Liberty,  they  took  the  lead  in  political  matters. 
By  their  recommendation,  the  people  in  the  several  counties  chose  representatives  for  a  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1775,  that  body  convened  in  the  Ex- 
change, at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street,  in  New  York.^  The  General  Assembly  had  adjourned 
a  month  previously,  and  never  met  again. ^ 

The  great  crisis  was  now  approaching,  and  the  occurrence  of  many  local  circumstances 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  prepared  them  for  open  rebellion.*  Intelligence  of 
the  martyrdom  of  patriots  at  Lexington  and  Concord  came  at  the  moment  when  Captain 
Sears,  the  popular  leader,  was  in  official  custody, b  because  he  had  made,  it  was  al-  b  AprOM, 
leged,  treasonable  propositions.*     Aroused  by  that  first  clarion-blast  of  war,  the       ^'^• 

'  Philip  Livingston,  John  Jay,  James  Dnane,  John  Alsop,  and  Isaac  Low  were  chosen.  They  were  adopt- 
ed as  delegates  by  other  districts,  and  the  name  of  Henry  Wisner  was  afterward  added.  The  people  of 
Suffolk  county  elected  William  Floyd,  and  the  credentials  of  all  were  presented  together. 

'  Governor  Tryon's  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  midnight  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1773. 
So  rapidly  did  the  flames  spread,  that  the  governor's  family  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping,  and  Elizabeth 
Garret,  a  servant  girl  sixteen  years  of  age,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  governor  lost  all  of  his  personal 
eflects.  The  Assembly  made  him  a  present  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  consideration  of  his  misfortune. 
The  great  seal  of  the  province  was  found  among  the  ashes,  two  days  after  the  Are,  uninjured.  Tryoo 
went  to  England  in  April,  1774,  and  on  his  departure  he  was  honored  with  addresses  ;  a  public  dinner  by 
the  Common  Council ;  a  ball  by  General  Haldimaod,  then  in  command  of  the  troops ;  and  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cooper,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

'  Peter  van  Brugh  Livingston  was  chosen  president,  Volkert  P.  Douw,  vice-president,  and  John  M'Kis- 
son  and  Robert  Benson,  secretaries.  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  of  Suflblk  county,  was  soon  afterward  called  to 
the  presidential  chair.     He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  the  following  year. 

*  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-four  members  of  the  Assembly  were  Loyalists,  and  during  their  last  session,  ef- 
forts to  pass  resolutions  approving  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  fruitless.  A  motion 
to  that  effect,  offered  by  Nathaniel  Woodhull  (afterward  slain  by  the  British),  was  lost  by  a  party  vote. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were  George  Clinton,  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  Philip  Schuyler,  Abraham 
Tenbroeck,  Philip  Livingston,  Captain  Seaman,  and  Messrs.  Boerum,  Thomas,  and  De  Witt. 

*  On  the  twentieth  of  December,  the  ship  Lady  Oeige,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Mesnard,  arrived 
with  ten  cases  and  three  boxes  of  arms,  and  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  consigned  to  Walter  Franklin.  The 
collector  ordered  these  to  be  seized,  becatise,  as  he  alleged,  they  had  been  lying  in  Franklin's  warehouse 
several  days  without  cockets.  While  on  their  way  to  the  custom-house,  a  small  party  of  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty took  them  from  the  officers  in  charge,  but  before  they  could  conceal  them,  they  were  retaken  and 
placed  on  board  an  armed  ship  in  the  harbor.  Cn  the  same  day  a  letter  for  the  collector  was  put  in  the 
post-office,*  containing  menaces  of  vengeance,  and  that  night  a  very  inflammatory  hand-bill  was  left  at  al- 
most every  door  in  the  city.f 

'  When  General  Gage  began  to  fortify  Boston  Neck,  the  people  refused  him  labor  and  materials ;  and 
m  the  spring  of  1775,  he  sent  to  New  York  for  both,  in  order  to  erect  barracks  for  the  soldiers  on  Boeton 
Common.  The  patriots  were  informed  that  a  sloop  laden  with  boards  was  about  to  sail  for  Boston.  A 
meeting  was  called  at  the  Coffee-house,  and  it  was  resolved  to  seize  the  vessel.  At  that  meeting.  Sears 
exhorted  the  people  to  arm  themselves  with  muskets  and  twenty-four  ball-cartridges  each.  For  this  he 
was  arrested  and  taken  before  the  mayor.     He  refused  to  give  bail,  and  was  about  to  be  carried  to  prison, 

*  A  fcbcme  for  the  ettablishment  of  an  independent  pott-olBce,  proposed  by  William  Goddard,  tho  pnbliaher  of  the  Aforf^ 
tand  Journal,  was  put  into  partial  operation  in  1775,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  John  Holt,  the  printer,  was  appointed  po0(> 
master.    The  offlco  was  kept  at  Holt* s  prlnting-hoase. 

t  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  John  Lamb.  To  avoid  being  betrayed,  the  Bona  of  Liberty  went  to  Holff  print- 
ing^KHiae  at  a*«ht,  and  pnt  in  type  and  printed  their  hand-bOli  tfaemaelvai,  and  then  eirealated  them  tfarovgh  the  town. 
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• 

|)eople  took  possession  of  the  City  Hall,  armed  themselves,  and  with  Lamb  and  Willett  at 
their  head,  they  embargoed  all  vessels  in  the  harbor  laden  with  provisions  for  the  British 
army  in  Boston.  They  did  more ;  Andrew  Elliott,  the  collector,  forbade  tho  landing  of  a 
cargo  of  rum  for  the  patriots.  Sears  and  Lamb  ordered  the  vessel  to  Crugei's  Wharf  (be- 
tween Coenties*  and  Old  Slips),  landed  the  rum,  and  carted  it  to  its  destination  in  the  city  ; 
then  returning  to  the  custom-house,  they  demanded  and  received  the  keys,  dismissed  the 
employees,  and  closed  the  building.*  When  they  had  committed  this  overt  act  of 
treason,  they  boldly  gave  notice  of  the  fact  to  their  brethren  in  other  cities.  Per- 
sons known  to  be  engaged  in  sending  provisions  to  the  British  ships  in  the  harbor  were 
seized,  and  general  alarm  pervaded  the  Tory  ranks.'  A  grand  Committee  of  Safety,  con  • 
sisting  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,  was  now  organized ;  a  military  aa 
sociation  for  practice  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  formed,  under  Samuel  Broome ;  a  pledge 
(see  page  384,  volume  i.)  was  circulated,  and  numerously  signed  ;  six  hundred  stand  of 
arms  were  taken  from  the  city  arsenals  by  the  committee,  and  distributed  among  the  cit- 
izens ;  and  when  an  Irish  battalion  (the  last  remains  of  the  garrison  in  Fort  George),  under 
Major  Moncrief,  were  on  their  way  to  a  vessel  bound  for  Boston,  with  a  quantity  of  spare 
arms  in  boxes  upon  wagons,  Marin  us  Willett  and  a  small  body  of  Sons  of  Liberty,  encour- 
aged by  a  short  harangue  by  John  Morin  Scott,  boldly  confronted  the  soldiers,  seized  the 
b  Jan.  23,  arms,  and  carried  them  back  to  the  now  deserted  fort.^  These  arms  were  afler- 
^^'^      ward  used  by  Gansevoort's  regiment,  of  which  Willett  was  lieutenant  colonel. 

When  the  Provincial  Congress  assembled, c  its  complexion  disappointed  the  people. 
Toryism  and  timidity  prevailed  in  that  Assembly,  and  the  elaboration  of  schemes  for 
conciliation,  instead  of  measures  for  defense,  occupied  the  majority.  Hard  pressed  by  public 
opinion,*  and  the  influence  of  important  events  daily  transpiring,  they  were  obliged  to  yield. 
Four  regiments  were  authorized  to  be  raised  ;*  fortifications  at  King's  Bridge"  were  ordered, 
and  measures  were  taken  to  fortify  the  Hudson  passes  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  patriots  gathered  in  force  around  Boston ;  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought ;  a 
Continental  army  wa«  organized,  and  George  Washington  appointed  the  commander-in- 
chief.*     Rumors  of  the  approach  of  troops  from  Ireland  came,  and  the  Provincial  Congress, 

when  the  people  took  him  from  the  officers,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  through  the  town,  preceded  by  a  band 
of  music  and  a  banner.  That  night  Sears  addressed  the  people  in  ^'the  fields,"  and  a  few  days  afterward 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  The  names  of  Burling,  Ivers,  Alner,  M^DougaV 
Roorbach,  and  Richard  Livingston  are  preserved  as  among  those  of  Sears's  friends  on  that  occasion. 

^  This  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Countess's  Slip,  a  name  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the 
Countess  Bellomont,  the  child-wife  of  Governor  Beliomont,  who  was  a  mother  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

^  Dr.  Cooper,  the  president  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  becoming  alarmed,  soon  afterward  fled  to 
Stuy  vesant's  house,  near  the  East  River,  where  he  remained  concealed,  under  the  impression  that  the  Whigs 
were  trying  to  seize  him.  He  finally  escaped  to  the  Asia  man-of-war.  He  had  written  much  in  favor  of 
Episcopacy  in  America,  and  was  a  decided  Loyalist ;  so  decided,  that,  next  to  Tryon,  Colden,  and  Mayor 
Mathews,  he  was  most  detested  by  the  Whigs.  Dr.  Cooper  was  eminent  for  his  learning.  He  succeeded 
Dr.  Johnson  as  president  of  the  college  in  1763.  Soon  after  bis  flight  he  went  to  England.  He  died  sud- 
denly in  Edinburgh,  on  the  flrst  of  May,  1785,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Episcopal 
chapel  there. 

'  New  York  has  been  unjustly  taunted  for  its  adherence  to  royalty,  when  the  curtain  of  the  Revolution 
\rj  drama  was  first  lifted  in  1775.  Family  influence  was  very  great  in  that  colony,  and  through  it  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Provincial  Congress  were  very  loyally  inclined.  But  the  masses  were  chiefly 
republican  in  feeling,  and  when  Toryism  was  fairly  crushed  out  of  the  popular  Assembly  by  pressure  from 
without,  no  state  was  more  patriotic.  With  a  population  of  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand,  of 
whom  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  were  liable  to  do  militia  duty,  New  York  furnished  seventeen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  soldiers  for  the  Continental  army ;  over  three  thousand  more  than 
Congress  requifed. — Judge  Campbell's  Address  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  1850. 

^  These  were  commanded  by  colonels  M'Dougal,  James  Clinton,  Rilzema,  and  Wynkoop.  Herman 
Zedwitz,  a  Prussian,  was  M^Dougal's  first  major.  Ritzema  joined  the  Royal  army  after  the  battle  at 
White  Plains ;  and  about  the  same  time  Zedwitz  was  cashiered  for  attempting  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  Tryon. 

^  King's  Bridge  spans  Spyt  den  Duyvel  Creek,  at  the  northern  end  of  York  Island.  The  first  structure 
there  was  of  wood,  erected  at  the  expense  Of  the  colony  in  1691,  and  was  called  the  King's  bridge. 

**  For  a  notice  of  Washington's  arrival  in  New  York,  when  on  his  way  to  Cambridge,  see  vol.  i.,  page  564. 
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somewhat  purged  of  ita  Toryiim  by  iDtelltgence  from  tho  East,  inviled  General  Wooiter 
then  in  cofflmanil  of  eighteen  hundred  Copaecticut 
luilitift  at  Greenwich,  lo  oome  to  the  defeoee  ofNew 
York,  He  encamped  at  Harlem*  for  mv- 
eial  weeks,  tent  detachmenta  to  beat  off 
marauders,  who  were  carrying  away  the  cattle  of 
LoDg  Island  to  the  British  army  in  Boston,  and 
by  his  presence  made  the  New  York  patriots  bold 

and  active.     At  midnighti>  they  captured 

British  stores  at  Turtle  Bay,  and  sent  part 
(o  the  grand  army  at  Boston  and  a  part  to  the 
troops  then  collecting  on  Lake  Champlain  to  in- 
vade Canada  ;  they  also  seized  a  tender,  with  stores. 
belonging  to  the  Asia,  and  took  possession  of  pro- 
visions and  clothing  deposited  at  Greenwich'  by  the 
government." 

Governor  Tryon  returned  to  New  York  in  the  Asia  ou  the  third  of  July,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  respect.  His  course  soon  indicated  his  opposition  to  the  Republicans.  The 
energetic  actions  of  the  committee  of  One  Hundred  taught  him  to  be  circumspect  in  public, 
and  his  private  intrigues  to  gain  ascendency  for  Toryism  in  the  Provincial  Congreie  were 
abortive.  That  body,  now  guided  by  the  popular  will,  and  perceiving  a  resort  to  arms  to 
be  inevitable,  ordered  Lamb,  who  was  then  a  captain  of  artillery,  to  remove  the  cannons 
from  the  grand  battery  and  the  fort,  and  take  them  to  a  place  of  security.  Assisted  by  an 
independent  corps  under  Colonel  Lasher,  and  a  body  of  citizens  guided  by  King  Sears,  as 

'  Greenwich  wu  then  a  village  of  a  Tew  houses,  a  mile  and  a  hair  from  (he  cilj.  It  has  loag  nnce 
been  merged  inio  the  metropolis,  and  is  now  (1855)  at  about  a  centra]  point,  on  tbe  Hudson,  belween  the 
tower  and  upper  part  of  tbe  city. 

'  Theie  seta  were  dons  under  tbe  immediate  sanciion  of  tbe  commiltee  of  One  Hendred,*  who,  while 
the  Provinoiol  Congress  legislated,  were  busy  in  execatiug  accordin);  to  tbe  known  will  of  tbe  people.  The 
pslriota  regarded  this  committee  wilh  more  confidence  than  thay  did  tbe  Provincial  Congress. 

*  Turtle  Bay  is  a  amall  rock-bound  cave  of  tbe  East  River,  at  the  foot  ot  Forty-sevenib  Street,  The 
banks  are  liigb  and  precipitous,  and  aflbrded  a  safe  retreat  for  small  vessels.  Here  tbe  government  had 
made  a  magazine  of  military  stares,  and  these  the  Sons  of  Liberty  determined  to  seiie.  Under  tbe  diree- 
tion  of  Lamb,  Sears,  Willelt,  and  M'Dougal,  a  party  prooured  a 

sloop  at  Greenwich,  came  atcaltbily  through  the  dangerous  vor- 
tex of  Hell  Gate  at  twilight,  and  at  midnight  surprised  and  cap- 
lured  the  guard,  and  seoured  (he  storss.  The  old  Store-house 
in  which  they  were  deposited  is  yet  standing  upon  a  wharf  on 
the  soiilbcrn  side  of  the  lillle  bay.  The  above  view  is  from  tbe 
hank  at  the  foot  of  Forty-sixth  Street.  Beyond  the  rocky  point 
un  tbe  north  side  of  the  bay  is  seen  tbe  lower  end  of  Black- 
well's  Island,  with  the  shore  of  Long  Island  in  the  distance. 

On  the  left  of  the  old  score-honse,  delineated  in  the  annexed  ^^^^  atoa-Houtx 

sketch,  is  seen  (he  bridge  across  (he  mou(b  of  Newtown  Creek, 

a  locality  which  will  be  mentioned  preseady  in  oonneclion  wilh  a  notice  of  tbe  landing  of  troops  atider  Sir 
Henry  Clinton. 

*  Tfas  (allawiDg.DUBcd  (entlemeD  campoaad  tba  SMnmlnee  of  0ns  Hundred ;  luc  Lunr.  Ctairmn ;  Joha  Jij.  Frwli 
Lewi*.  Jdhn  Alsop.  Fhllip  LlilngKoD,  J(m«  Dune,  F-  Durckniiii,  Williua  SetuD,  WUlJiiia  W.  Ludloir,  Canrllni  ClD|ipor. 
AbnliBia  Biineksrbnir,  Hearj  Renuen.  Robon  Ray,  Eiax  Buckrr,  JoKpfa  Totten,  Abnhun  P.  LoB.  Dirld  Bcekmin.  [auc 
RoMoell.  Gshricl  IL  Ladlow,  WUItam  Wilton.  Dulel  Fhcenll,  Frederick  Jsf.  SiiudfI  BmamB,  jQbn  De  LunccT,  Auguilu 
ru  HuiDC,  AbtahiLRi  Dur^H.  Svnuci  Verplicck.  Rndotphui  Rlttemi,  lohn  Mattoa,  Jmeph  HnUeit,  Robert  Benxin,  Abnhua 

■ader  M'DoozhX  Jo^n  Rrad''..  jH^pb  B«ll.Georgii  Jwiciray,  Jobn  Wblto.  Ombrlel  W. 
Thoiuu  Smith.  Rlctmrd  YiUi,  Ollter  Templetan.  Jicobui  tim  Lanitbj,  Jeremlih 
[.iDMilcr  Bnrllog.  Benjunln  KUmdi.  Itcob  UOVitik  Anthony  Tin  Dim.  Abnhiin  Walton,  B 

inrn  W.  Giltwrt,  Dtnkl  Doucombo,  John  Lamb.  Rlcbmrd  Shirp^  Jnho  Mortn  Seott,  Jwob  lu  Voorbl.,  Con  .  . 

ward  Fletnmlng.  Feter  Goelet,  Oerrll  KiHtlelai,  Tbonni  Bachun,  Juiei  DetbroMei,  Fotmi  Bjnocfc  LoU  Embrae.— 8«« 
Donlnp'i  JVburf  ^  ffiii  rent,  IL,  Ap|Madli,  eeivL 
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the  sturdy  Son  of  Liberty  was  now  called,  he  proceeded  to  the  battery  at  nine  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  Iwenty-thitd  of  August.  Captain  Vandeput,  of  the  Asia,  informed  of 
the  intended  movement,  gent  a  barge  filled  with  aimed  men  to  watch  the  patrioti.  When 
they  appeared,  a  musket  ball  was  indiscreetly  sent  among  them  from  the  barge.  It  wa« 
answered  by  a  volley,  when  the  barge  battened  to  the  Asia,  bearing  several  men  killed  and 
wounded.  That  vessel  opened  her  port-hole*,  and  hurled  three  balls  ashore  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Lamb  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  to  arms  ;  the  church  bells  were  rung,  and  while 
all  was  confusion  and  alarm,  a  broadside  came  from  the  Asia.  Others  rapidly  followed, 
and  several  houses  near  the  fort  and  Whitehall  were  injured  by  the  grape  and  round  shot.' 
No  life  was  sacrificed,  but  terror  seized  the  people.  Believing  the  rumor  that  the  city  wa* 
to  be  sacked  and  burned,  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  seen  at  midnight 
hurrying  with  their  light  effects  to  places  of  safety  beyond  the  doomed  town.  Yet  the  pa- 
trials  at  the  battery  were  firm,  and  in  the  face  of  the  cannonade  every  gun  was  deliberately 
removed.     Some  of  them  aAerward  performed  good  service  in  the  American  cause.' 

Deep  feelings  of  exasperation  moved  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  the  city  aiier  this  cannonade, 
and  Tryon's  fears  wisely  counseled  his  flight.     Mayor  Mathews  ajid  otberH  promised  him  pn>- 
tection,  but  he  had  more  confidence  in  gunpowder,  and  □□  the  nineteenth  of  Octobera 
he  took  refuge  on  board  the  British  sloop  of  war  Halifax,'  where  he  received  his  coun- 
cil, and,  like  Dunmore,  attempted  to  exercise  civil  authority.*      Aided  by  Rivington,*  with 

'  Among  the  houses  injured  at  that  time  was  Ihe  laiern  of  Samuel  Fraunoe  (commonly  called  Black 
Sam,  because  of  his  dark  compleiioD),  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  Streets,  where  WasbingCon  parted 
with  his  oHicers  more  than  ei^ht  years  afterward.  That  house,  knowa  as  the  Broad  Street  Hotel,  was  partly 
destroyed  by  gre  in  June,  1 852.  Freaeaa,  in  his  Pttilion  of  Hugli  Gaitu,  makes  that  lime-server  allude 
to  the  caaaouade  of  the  Aiia,  and  say, 

TiU  bs  drore  ■  round  b^  Uiraugh  Ihs  raafaf  Bluk  Sub." 

'  There  were  twenty.one  iron  eighteen -pounders  and  tomo  smaller  cannon  on  the  battery.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  then  a  student  in  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  was  among  the  citizens  on  that  occasion.  He 
had  organized  a  corps  for  artillery  discipline  among  his  fellow-atudenls,  and  fifteen  of  them  were  DOW  with 
bim.  Atnong  their  trophies  were  two  six-ponnders,  vhich  ihey  buried  in  the  earth  on  the  College  Green, 
despite  the  menaces  of  Dr.  Cooper,  the  Tory  president.  These  two  cannons  may  yet  (1855)  be  seen  at 
Ihe  entrance  j^ate  of  the  College  Green,  fronting  Park  Place. 

'  The  Continental  Congress,  oD  the  sixth  of  October,  recommended  the  E>everal  Provincial  Congreaaei  and 
Committees  of  Safety  to  secure  every  person  believed  to  be  inimical  to  the  Repnbhcaii  cause.  No  doubt 
this  reoommendation  hastened  Tryon's  flight. 

*  Tho  member?  in  attendance  were  Oliver  Delancey,  Hugh  Wallace,  William  Axtell,  John  Hanis  Cniger, 
and  James  Jauncey. 

^  James  Rivinglon  was  a  native  of  London,  well  educated,  and  of  pleasing  deportment.  He  came  to 
America  in  1760,  established  a  bookstore  in  Philadelphia  the  same  year,  and  in  1761  opened  one  near  the 
foot  (if  Wall  Street,  in  New  York,  where  his  Royal  Gazellrtr*  was  established  in  April,  1773.     No  man 
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hii  Royal  Gazetteer,  hii  iDfliience  wu  itill  ^»X,  and  he  maaftged  to  keep  diufieclioa  alive 


and  in  active  propagation. 
In  total  ditregard  of  troth 
and  oomtnon  fairnen,  Riv- 
ingtoQ  abuied  the  Repub- 
licana  with  imipariag  le- 
verity,  and  none  more  bit- 
terly than  Captain  Sean.' 
That  patriot,  fired  by  per 
ion  a  I  insult  aad  political 
zeal,  came  from  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  had  gone  to 
plan  ichemei  for  the  future 
with  ardent  Whig*,  and  at 
•  nqt.  -a,   nwnday     entered 

i"s.  the  city*  at 
the  head  of  aeventy- 
live  light -hariemen, 
proceeded  to  tho  print- 
ing establishment  of 


Rivinglon,  at  the  foot  of 
Wall  Street,  placed  a  gnatd 
with  fixed  bayonets  around 
it,  put  all  of  hii  types  into 
bags,  destroyed  hii  presi 
and  other  apparatus,  and 

amid  the  shoot*  of  the  pop- 
ulace, and  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee    Doodle,   led    tho 
city.     They  carried  ofTthe 
types  and  made  bullets  of 
them.     On  their  way  back 
to    Connecticut    they    dii- 
armed  all  the  Tone* 
in  their  route,  and  at 
West  Chester  seized 
and  took  with  them 
the  Reverend  Samuel 


Seabury*  and  two  other  obnoxious  Toriei,  and  carried  them  in  triumph  to  New  Haven. 


vru  more  Ihoroufihly  detested  by  the  Whig*  than  Bivington,  for  he  hold  a  keen  and  nnurupolous  poo. 
Hii  good  nature  oflen  pointed  bis  severeal  IhnuU.  When,  in  ITBl,  he  perceived  the  improbability  ofaua. 
eei*  on  the  pait  of  tba  British,  ha  made  a  peaoe-oflering  to  the  Amerioans,  by  famishing  Ibe  commandet- 
in-cbief  witb  important  information.  By  meana  of  book*  which  he  published,  be  performed  hit  treaion  with- 
out Buspicion.  He  wrote  hi*  secret  billeta  upon  thin  paper,  and  bound  them  in  the  cover  of  a  book,  which 
he  always  managed  to  sell  to  those  who  would  carry  the  aitiole  immediately  lo  Waabington.  Ttia  men 
employed  for  Ibis  purpose  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  lervica.  While  thuB  playing  into  the  hands 
of  ibe  Republicans,  he  unceasinglj  abused  ihem,  and  kept  Clinton,  Robertson,  and  CarleEon  in  blisaful  ig- 
nomnce  of  his  perfidy.  When  the  Loyalists  flsd,  and  the  American  army  entered  Ibe  city  in  the  autumn 
of  1783,  RiTJngton  remeined ;  a  fact  which  ha*  ponded  those  soquaintiKl  with  bis  ooarse  daring  the  war 
Others,  not  a  tilha  so  obnoiitnu,  were  driven  away;  in  his  secret  treason  ties  (be  explanation.  His  busi- 
ness declinad,  and  he  lived  in  comparative  poverty  until  July,  1S03,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years.  The  portrait  here  given  is  from  a  flue  painting  by  Stuart,  in  the  possession  of  Honorable 
John  Hunter,  of  Hunter'*  Island,  Nsw  Bochelle.  The  signature  is  half  the  size  of  the  original.  Mr,  Hun- 
ter remembers  Rivinglon  aa  a  Tivaoioni,  compatuaoable  man,  fund  of  good  living,  a  lover  of  wine,  and  a 
perfect  gentleman  in  his  deportment. 

'  Isaac  Sean  va*  boni  al  Norwalk,  Conneolicnt,  in  lT29.  His  ancestors,  who  were  among  the  earliest 
emigrants  to  Massachusetts,  were  from  Colchester,  En- 
gland, and  came  lo  Plymouth  in  1630.  Mr. 
snecessfui  merchant  in  (he  city  of  New  York,  engaged  in 
the  Enropean  and  West  India  tn^  when  poUtioal  mat.  _ 
(era  attracted  his  attention.  When  the  Stamp  Aot  aroused 
the  colonists.  Sears  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  right,  and,  as  we  have  seen  m  preceding  pe.f(es,  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  eealoos  members  of  the  association  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  He  was  an  active  Whig 
during  the  whole  war,  and  wben  it  ended,  his  business  and  his  fortuee  had  disappeared.  Before  the  war 
he  bad  commanded  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade.  In  1T8S,  weBnd  him  on  the  ocean  as  saper- 
cargo,  bound  for  Canton,  with  others  engs.ged  in  the  venture.  When  they  arrived  al  Canton,  Captain  Sears 
was  very  ill  wilh  fever,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1T8S,  be  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  fifty-seven 
years.     He  was  buried  upon  French  Island,  and  hie  bllow-voyagers  placed  a  slab,  with  a  suitable  insonp 


icXi 


a^i^ 


'  This  was  Bishop  Seabury  of  a  later  day,  whose  grave  i*  noticed  on  p.  618,  vol.  i.  Ha  was  bom  M 
New  London  in  1728,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1751,  took  order*  in  the  church,  In  London,  in  1753,  and  ibea 
settled  in  New  Brunswiok,  New  Jersey.  He  was  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  for  ten  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  West  Chester,  in  the  county  of  West  Chester.  He  took  sides  with  the  Loyalists,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  signed  a  proteat  at  While  Plains  againat  the  measures  of  the  Whirrs,  Sears  and  his  party 
carried  him  to  New  Haven,  where  be  wai  kept  for  ■oroe  lime,  and  then  paroled  to  Long  Island.  Hj^ 
school  at  West  Cbesler  wa*  broken  up,  his  church  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and  be  went  to  New  York, 
■nd  served  as  chaplain,  al  one  time,  tn  Colonel  Faoning's  corps  of  Loyalists.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
settled  in  his  nafive  town.     He  was  coDseoiated  a  biibop  [the  Sni  in  the  Doited  Stales)  iL  1784,  and  I« 
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DluAclioB.        DIunnlDf  oftluTulH.        Tnupi  uder  Lh  In  Mew  York.        Hia  HMd  qautan.        Sir  HsDr;  CUnHo. 

During  the  winter  of  1775-6,  diaafiectioii  to  the  Republicm  cause  prevailed  extensively 
throughout  the  province,  and  in  Queen's  county  and  vicinity,  on  Long  Island,  the  people  b«- 
gan  to  arm  in  favor  of  the  crown.  Tryon  expected  to  see  the  province  speedily  decjare  in 
favor  of  royally,  and  from  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  (armed  ship),  where  he  made  his  head- 
quarters, he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  Mathews,  Delancey,  and  other  Loyalists  in 
the  city.  The  Continental  Congreea  promptly  opposed  the  progrese  of  dieaSection,  and  vig- 
orous measures  were  adopted  for  a  general  disarming  of  the  Tories  throughout  the  colonies.' 
_  Early  in  January,^  Washington,  then  at  Camhridge,  was  informed  that  General 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  about  to  sail  on  a  secret  expedition.     He  doubted  not  that 
New  York  was  his  destination,  where  Tryon  was  ready  to  head  the  Loyalists  in  a  formal 
demonstration  in  favor  of  the  crown.     Fearing  that  province  might  be  lost  to  the  patriots, 
Washington  readily  acceded  to  the  request  of  General  Charles  Lee,  then  in  Connecticut, 
to  embody  volunteers  in  that  colony,  and  march  to  New  York.     Governor  Trumbull  lent 
his  aid  to  the  service,  and  within  a  fortnight  Lee.  having  the  bold  Isaac  Sears  for  his  ad- 
jutant general,  was  in  rapid  maroh  toward  New  York  with  twelve  hundred  men.      His  ap- 
proach prodiic^ed  great  alarm,  and  many  Tories  fled,  with  their  families  and  eflects,  to  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey.     The  Committee  of  Safety,  yet  dozing  over  the  anodyne  of  dif- 
afiection,  were  aroused  by  fear,  and  protested  against  Lee's  entrance  into  the  city,  because 
Captain  Parker,  of  the  Asia,  had  declared  his  intention  to  cannonade  and  bum  the  town 
if  rebel  troops  should  be  allowed  to  enter  it.'     Lee  was  unmoved  alike  by  Parker's  threats 
and  the  committee's  protest,  and  encamping  the  larger  portion  of  his  troops  in  "  the  fields" 
(the  present  City  Hall  Park),  he  made  his  headquarters  at  the  houia  of  Captain  Kennedy, 
No.   I   Broadway.'      He    proclaimed    his 
mission,  and  said,  "I  come  to  prevent 
the  occupation  of  Long  Island  or  the  city 
by  the  enemies  of  liberty.     If  the  ships  of 
war  are  quiet,  I  shall  be  quiet ;  if  they 
make  my  presence  a  pretext  for  firing  on 
the  town,  the  first  house  set  in  flames  by 
their  guns  shall  be  the  funeral  pile  of  some 
of  their  best  friends."     Lee's  energy  of  ex- 
pression and  action  was  potential.     The 
Tories  shruhk  into  inactivity  ;  a  glow  of 
patriotism  was  felt  in  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, and  measures  were  speedily  adopted 

for  fortifying  the  city  and  the  approaches  v.»w  «  th»  roai  of  B»oinw*T. 

to  it,  and  garrisoning  it  with  two  thousand  men. 

tMrnrciLins.       ^''  Henry  Clinton  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  day  when  Lee  entered  the 
city.     He  sailed  for  North  Carolina,l>  was  followed  thither  by  Lee,  and  in  June 

the  reniHindor  oT  his  lire  he  presided  over  the  diocese  o(  CoDnecticut  aad  Rbode  Island.  He  died  on  the 
lwenly-lil\h  of  Pebmary,  J796, 

'  Resolution*  to  Ihia  elTect  were  adopted  on  the  Becond  of  January,  1776,  and  on  (he  same  day  Lord 
Stirling  was  directed  to  "  seize  and  secure  all  the  aminnnition  and  warlike  stores  belonging  to  the  enemy" 
(hen  or  (hereafter  in  New  Jersey.— See  Journal,  ii.,  5,  6,  7, 

'  Parker  did  not  fire  a  shot  because  of  the  "rebel  loops"  in  the  city.  His  reasons  were  Indicrens.  Ho 
said  Lee  desired  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  he  would  not  gratify  liiio. — Lit't  Lilter  to   Waihmgta%. 

'  This  house  (yet  standing)  was  built  by  Captain  Kennedy,  of  the  reyal  navy,  at  about  the  lime  of  hit 
marriagewithlhedaugbterofColonelPeier  Schuyler,  ofNewark,  New  Jersey,  in  April,  1765.  The  abore 
engrsving  exhibila  (he  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kennedy  House.  On  the  eilreme  left  is  seen  the 
Broadway  front  of  the  Kennedy  House  (No.  1),  where  Lee,  Washington,  and  afterward  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, Robertson,  Carlelon,  and  other  British  ofScers,  were  quartered,  and  where  Andre  wrote  his  letter  lo 
Arnold.  The  building  next  to  it  (No.  3)  is  the  one  occupied  by  Arnold  (see  page  7TT,  toI.  i.)  whenCbainpe 
attempted  his  capture.  It  was  the  residence  of  Robert  R.  Livingston.  The  two  high  buildings  beyond 
(Nns.  5  and  7)  are  more  loodern  ;  (he  small,  low  one  (No.  9,  Atlantic  Garden)  was  Gage's  bead-quarters  in 
I7GS  On  the  right  of  the  picture  is  part  of  the  Bowling  Green,  where  the  statue  of  (he  king  stood.  The 
liew  is  taken  from  the  site  of  the  northwest  bastion  of  Fort  George. 
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they  were  in  conflict  in  Charleston  harbor.     The  army  in  New  York  was  left  in  charge 
of  Lord  Stirling,*  and  that  officer  prosecuted  with  vigor  the  labor  of  fortifying  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
city,  beg^n  by  Lee.*     Already  the  Tories  who  remained  had  been  compelled  to  take 
an  oath  to  act  with  the  Americans  if  required,  and  officers  were  busy  upon  Staten  Island, 
and  some  parts  of  Long  Island,  in  disarming  them. 

Washington  hastened  to  New  York  after  the  British  evacuated  Boston,  b  for  he  h  March  n, 
suspected  Howe  would  sail  directly  to  attack  that  city.     He  arrived  on  the  four-        ^^^ 
teenth  of  April,  and  approving  of  the  course  of  Lee  and  Stirling,  he  pushed  forward  the  de- 
fenses of  the  city.     Fort  George  was  strengthened,  and  in  the  course  of  three  months  strong 

works  were  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  and  in  the  Hudson  Highlands.'     Toward  the 

■ , — 

*  On  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  April,  one  thousand  Continentals  went  over  to  Governor's  Island  and  con- 
stracted  a  redoubt  upon  the  west  side,  a  little  southeast  of  Castle  William.  On  the  same  night  a  regiment 
went  over  to  Red  Hook,  the  extreme  point  of  land  north  of  Gowanus  Bay,  over  which  South  Brooklyn  it 
now  spreading,  constructed  a  redoubt  for  four  eighteen-pounders,  and  named  it  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  npor 
a  small  island,  close  to  the  shore,  near  the  water  termination  of  Conover  and  Van  Brunt  Streets,  south  of 
the  Atlantic  Docks. 

*  Redoubts  and  batteries  were  constructed  at  eligible  points  along  the  East  River  to  Harlem,  and  along 
the  HtuUon  to  King's  Bridge ;  also  upon  Governor's  Island,  Red  Hook,  Brooklyn  Heights,  and  Paulus's  Hook.^ 


*  Fort  Qtmgt  with  ita  depende 


*  Fort  Qtmgt  with  ita  dependendea,  on  the  dte  of  ancient  Fort  Amaterdam,  waa  the  principal  militarj  work  upon  the  ialaad 

It  had,  when  Waahington  came  into  the  city,  two  twelre-poondera  and  foar  tfairty-two-poond- 
era,  though  capable  of  mounting  aixty  cannons.  Connected  with  it  waa  the  Oroni  BaUm^, 
with  thirteen  thirty-two  poondera,  one  twenty-fouir,  three  eighteen'a,  two  two'a,  and  one  braif 
and  three  iron  mortara.  Thia  waa  enlarged  after  the  Britiah  took  poaaesaion,  to  a  capftd^  fot 
nlnety-foar  guna.  Thia  work  waa  in  the  ridnity  of  the  preaent  flag-ataff  apon  the  Battery.  A 
little  eaatward  of  it,  at  the  South  Ferry  landing,  waa  the  WtdukaU  BaiUrf,  with  two  thirty-two 
poondera.  From  thia  point  to  Corlaer'a  Hook,  along  the  Eaat  Hirer,  aereral  worka  were  eon* 
atnicted.  There  waa  a  batteryof  fire  guna  upon  Tenyck*a  WbarC  at  Coentiea  Slip,  and  upon 
Brooklyn  Heighu  oppoaite,  Fori  Sitrlin^,  a  battery  with  el^t  guna,  waa  conatmeted.  It  waa 
between  the  preaent  lUcka  and  Clinton  Streets,  a  little  nortbeaatward  of  Pierrepont  Street 
At  Old  Coffbe-houae,  Fly.  Bmihig'a,  Beekman'a,  and  Peck  SUpa,  and  at  the  Exchange,  foot 
of  Broad  Street,  breaat-worka  were  thrown  up.  There  waa  alio  a  barrier  with  two  gona 
acroaa  Broadway.  Just  above  the  Bowling  Green.  At  **  the  ahip-yarda,"  on  the  dte  of  the  pres- 
FomT  OsoAOK.  ent  Catharine  Market,  waa  an  irregular  work,  called  WattrUrft  BatUiy,  having  aeren  gnaa. 

A  lari^r  work  waa  on  Rutgera*  first  hill  (a  little  eaatward  of  the  Jewa*  burying-ground),  at  the  Intersection  of  Market  and  Mad* 
laon  Streeta.  It  waa  called  Badlam*§  Batttrfft  and  mounted  eight  guna.  Another  small  work,  of  horaeafaoe  form,  waa  on  a  hl^ 
bank  near  the  water,  in  Pike  Str^t,  between  Cherry  and  Monroe  Streeta,  with  a  breas^work  on  the  water'a  edge.  Here  Gen- 
eral Spencer  waa  encamped,  and  thia  waa  called  Spencer's  lUdvubL  It  had  two  twelve-poundera.  On  Rutgers*  second  hOS, 
between  Henry  and  Madiaon,  Clinton  and  Monroe  Streeta,  waa  a  star  redoubt,  embraaured  for  twelve  guna.  Thia  waa  con- 
naeted  by  an  irregular  line  of  works,  extending  to  a  atrong  battery  called  Crown  Pointy  at  Coriaer'a  Hook,  aitnated  upon  the  sto 
of  the  present  Allaire  Works.  Eastward  of  this,  upon  Burnt  MUl  Point,  was  a  battery,  on  the  site  of  the  Norelty  Iron  Worka. 
From  Crown  PoifU  was  a  line  of  intrenchments  extending  to  a  strong  redoubt,  of  circular  form,  mounting  ei^t  heavy  pieees, 
and  called  Fort  PitL  It  was  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  the  intersection  of  Grand  and  Pitt  Streeta.  From  Fort  Pitt  a  aeriee  of 
atrong  works  extended  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  present  Grand  and  Broome  Streets,  to  Broad- 
way, and  thence,  diTerglng  to  the  northweat,  terminated  in  a  redoubt  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  on 
the  bordera  of  a  marah  near  the  intersection  of  Tbompaon  and  Spring  Streeta.  Within  this  Hne, 
upon  an  eminence  called  Bayard'a  Mount,  waa  the  largeat  of  all  the  works,  except  Fort  Ooorg* 
and  the  Grand  Battery.  Tills  was  called  Independent  Bmtterf^  and  the  Americans  named  the  emi- 
nence Bunker  HUL  This  name  waa  retained  until  the  Collect  or  Frtah  Water  Pond,  which  corer- 
ed  many  acrea  in  the  ricinity  of  the  Halla  of  Juatice,  waa  filled  by  digging  down  the  hills  around 
it  The  battery  on  Bunker  Hill  waa  upon  the  apace  included  within  the  intersections  of  Cen- 
ter. Mott,  Mulberry,  Grand,  and  Broome  Streets ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  hill  was  digged 
down,  the  brick  lining  of  a  well,  constructed  within  the  works,  stood  up  like  a  huge  chimney. 
This  battery  had  nine  eigh^poundera,  four  tbree'a,  and  aix  royal  cohoma  and  mortara. 

The  first  work  on  the  Hudaon,  after  leaving  Fort  George,  was  the  Oyster  BaCttry  in  tiie  rear 
of  No.  1  Broadway.  It  had  two  thirty-two  pounders  and  throe  twelre'a.  Southweat  of  Trinity  iNDKPUfOKirr  BATTxar. 
church,  on  the  high  river  bank,  waa  itDongmte  BiUterf  of  four  guna.  Weat  of  Greenwich  Street  (**  Greenwich  road*^,  near  tiie 
water,  between  Reade  and  Duane  Streets,  waa  the  Jertef  Batterff  with  five  guna.  Along  the  high  river  bank  a  breaat-work  extend* 
ed  almost  to  the  Vauxhall  (see  page  589)  at  the  comer  of  Warren  and  Greenwich  Streeta.  On  Greenwich,  between  Franklin  and 
North  Moore  Streeta,  waa  the  *'  Alr-fhrnace'*  and  *«  Brew^iooae."  The  former  waa  fortified,  and  from  it  a  line  of  intrenefamenta 
extended  northeast,  to  tiie  nortii  part  of  the  preaent  St  John'a  Park,  overlooking  Llspenard's  Meadowa.  On  the  rirer  bank,  in 
front  of  the  "  Brew-honae,**  waa  a  circukr  work  called  the  Qrenmdier'e  Batterf,  with  three  twelre-poundera  and  two  mortara. 
From  it  a  line  of  breaa^worka  extended  along  the  rlTer  to  Hubert  Street  From  that  point  cloae  along  the  weat  aide  of  Green- 
wich Street  waa  a  line  of  breaat-worka,  extending  to  Deabroaaea  Street  Where  Watt  Street  eroeaea  Greenwich  waa  another 
amall  breaat-work ;  at  the  foot  of  lUng  Street  waa  another ;  and  fit>m  the  foot  of  Clarkson  to  Barrow  waa  another.  Upon  the 
high  ground  known  until  within  a  few  years  aa  Richmond  HUL  there  waa  quite  an  extenaive  Une  of  fortifications,  which  com- 
manded the  rirer,  and  the  Greenwich  and  Broadway  roads.  This  line  commenced  near  the  junction  of  Spring €bd  M'Doogal 
Streeta,  and.  aweepfaig  around  near  Honaton  and  Hanuneraley,  ended  at  Varlck,  near  Khig  Sti-eet  On  the  weat  aide  of  Broad- 
way, near  Houaton  Street  was  an  eminence  on  which  worka  were  erected ;  and  directiy  eaat  of  them,  between  Broadway  aad 
the  Bowery,  were  four  snail  breast-worki,  a  fiBw  rods  apart  East  of  tfie  Bowery,  at  the  laterwctkm  of  Forsytii  and  IMmem 
II.  PP 
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WuhlDgtDD'i  ConiiiTeBCfl  with  CongreM.  Prgpantian  tor  tbs  DdbnM  at  Ngw  Jotk.  Landing  af  Biltlaii  TVtnfw, 

cIoteofMay.*  he  \e{t  the  troopi  ia  commaDd  ofGeDeral  Putnam,  while  he  hailened 
to  Philadelphia  to  confei  with  Congress  respect- 
ing  the  genera.1  defense  of  the  ooloDJei.  The  wicked 
bargain  of  Great  Britain  with  the  German  princeB  for 
their  men  was  now  known,  and  it  was  believed  that 
New  York  was  the  point  where  the  mercenary  vultures 
would  probably  strike  their  first  hlow.  To  that  poiut  the 
eyes  of  all  America  were  now  turned.  Congress  author- 
ized a  re-en  To rcement  of  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
militia,  to  be  drawn  from  New  England,  New  York,"  and 
New  Jersey,  and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  flying 
camp  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  formed  of  militia  from 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  The  latter 
were  to  rendezvous  at  Amboy,  and  the  accomplished 
General  Mercer  was  appointed  to  the  command.  Gen- 
eral GreSno  took  post  at  Brooklyn,  and  superintended  the  WiSMinoro's  Hr.D-«oi»™M.' 

preparation  of  defenses  there.     On  his  return, t>  Washington  went  lo  the  upper  end  of 
the  island,  and  personally  aided  in  the  surveys  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  Port 
Washington  and  its  outworks. 

General  Howe,  who  went  to  Halifax  from  Boston,  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty- 

ninth  of  June,!:  with  ships  and  transports  bearing  his  recruited  army,  where  he  was 

visited  by  Governor  Tryon.     On  the  eighth  of  July  he  landed  nine  thousand  men  npon 

Staten  Island,'  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  Admiral  Howe,  with  English 

'  John  Marin  Scott  wsa  appointed  lo  tbe  command  of  the  New  York  troops,  vilh  ibe  commission  of  ■ 

'  I  was  inforraed  by  the  venerable  Anna  van  Antwerp,*  about  a  fortnigbt  before  her  death,  in  the  to- 
lamn  of  1S51,  that  Washington  made  his  head-qaarters,  on  first  entering  the  city,  at  the  spacions  house 
{half  of  which  is  yet  standing  at  180  Pearl  Street,  opposite  Cedur  Street),  delineated  in  the  engravinif. 
The  large  window,  with  an  arch,  toward  the  right,  indicBles  the  center  of  the  original  building.  It  is  of 
brick,  stuccoed,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  There  Washington  remained  until  aummoned  to  visit  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  toward  the  lest  of  May.  On  hia  return,  be  went  to  the  Kennedy  House,  No.  1  Bro^way, 
where  he  remained  unliJ  the  evacuation  in  September. 

'  The  main  body  of  Howe's  troops  landed  near  the  present  qoamnline  ground,  and  encamped  npon  the 
hilts  in  the  vicinity.  The  fleet  had  anchored  ofl"  Vandervenler's  point  (the  telegraph  station  at  the  Nar- 
rows), and  three  ships  of  war  and  some  Iranaporls  brangbl 
the  English  troops  within  the  Narrowa,  (o  the  landing-place. — 
'Howe's  Diipalth  lo  Lord  Gtorgt  Grrrnaiite.)  Howe  made  his 
bead-quarlera  nc  the  Ron  and  Croon  Tavim,  upon  the  road 
leading  from  Stapleton  to  Richmond,  near  New  Dorp.  The 
liouse  is  near  (he  forks  of  the  Richmond  and  Amboy  roads,  and 
oi'erlooks  the  beautiful  level  country  between  it  and  the  sea, 
two  miles  distant.  It  is  now  (ISSS)  the  property  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Parkinson,  of  Old  Town,  Staten  Island.  The  house 
was  boilt  by  n  Huguenot,  one  of  tbe  first  settlers  npon  that 
part  of  the  i.'tland. 

le  of  them  were  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn. 

SlreeU,  »u  ■  nnall  etrculK^  hmUery.    On  the  WHt  >lde  of  Bn»dwiij.  i.f«-  Walker.  w«  in  Lrreeul.r  work :  wil  Ihn  Boaplliil 

atongUiel'^t  RiTcrfromiheprewot  DryDock  toStiiy^eiuilS<jmirc;  ■ndalHoro't  Hook.  Hi  Ihe  fool  of  El^htj  ninth  StrMt. 
win  >  work  cnllcd  Tt/mpmi'i  Btaaj.  with  nine  gnna.  I  wu  Informed  by  tha  lenBmblo  Judge  WoodhulL  of  FrankllnTilta. 
Long  litand  (now  ninety^lghl  jnci  of  »go>.  thai  when  the  llnei  Mmu  the  Uland,  from  the  Eatl  Rl'er  toward  th«  HodioB.  wen 
conitnitft^.  the  men^hanEa  and  alhCT  cl^ieni  were  prtaacd  Into  Hrrlco- 

ll  mu«  be  reninmbered  that  moat  of  the  alroela  hero  menlianed  were  not  Uim  In  eililen™.  Chimbora  Streel  op  Bntdnj. 
Healar  Street  up  the  Boirerr.and  Cathirine  fltroet  up  the  Eaat  Hirer,  were  the  extreme  polnla  to  which  atreeu  were  latd  out 
at  Iho  time  of  the  Rerolullon.    Now  (IKK)  the  atnwu  and  arcBDet  are  all  opened  lo  Fortieth  Street,  and  Mtna  brrosd  land  ■^ 


lett  the  dly  with  her  parnita  when  (he  BriHah  took  poueailon.  and  redri'd  to  Tt 
led  to  the  city  after  the  war,  and  her  hoahmd  porchaaed  the  lot  No.  X  Miiden  Lai 
a  death,  ■  period  of  ilnoaE  aereoQ  yon.    Her  Uyle  of  Uriaf  was  that  < 
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Plot  to  destroy  Washingtoo.  Declaration  of  Independence  read  to  the  Army.  Destruction  of  the  King's  Statue. 

regulars  and  Hessian  hirelings.  These  arrived  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  in  Au- 
gust, Clinton  and  Parker,  with  their  broken  forces,  joined  them.  Another  disembarkation 
took  place  on  the  twelfth,  and  there,  upon  the  wooded  heights  of  Staten  Island,  above  Staple- 
ton  and  Clifton,  and  upon  the  English  transports,  almost  thirty  thousand  men  stood  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  Republicans.^  Already  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  gone  abroad  ;^  the 
statue  of  the  long  in  Now  York  had  been  pulled  down,^  and  brave  men,  pledged  to  the  support 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  its  measures,  were  piling  fortifications  upon  every  eligible 
point  around  the  devoted  city.  • 

^  A  plot,  originated  by  Tryon,  to  murder  the  American  general  officers  on  the  arrival  of  the  British,  or  at 
best  to  capture  Washington  and  deliver  him  to  Sir  William  Howe,  was  discovered  at  this  time.  It  was 
arranged  to  blow  up  the  magazine,  secure  the  passes  to  the  city,  and  at  one  blow  deprive  the  Republicahs 
of  their  leaders,  and  by  massacre  or  capture  annihilate  the  **  rebel  army."  Mayor  Mathews  was  one  of  the 
conspirators ;  and  from  his  secure  place  on  board  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Tryon  sent  money  freely  to  bribe 
Americans.  Two  of  Washington's  Guard  were  seduced,  but  the  patriotism  of  a  third  was  proof  against 
their  temptations,  and  he  exposed  the  plot.  Mathews,  Gilbert  Forbes  (a  gunsmith  on  Broadway),  and  about 
a  dozen  others,  were  immediately  arrested,  and  sent  prisoners  to  Connecticut.*  It  was  ascertained  that 
about  five  hundred  persons  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  Thomas  Hickey,  one  of  the  Guard,  was  hang- 
ed on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  1776.  This  was  the  first  military  execution  in  New  York. — See  Sparks*s 
Writinf^s  of  Washintrtonj  iii.,  438;  Force's  American  Arehivesy  vi.,  1064;  lb.,  i.  (second  series),  117; 
Gaine's  New  York  Mercury. 

'  Washington  received  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  ninth  of  July,  with  instructions  to  have  it 
read  to  the  army.  He  immediately  issued  an  order  for  the  several  brigades,  then  in  and  near  the  city,  to  be 
drawn  up  at  six  o'clock  that  evening,  to  hear  it  read  by  their  several  commanders  or  their  aids.f  The  brig- 
ades were  formed  in  hollow  squares  on  their  respective  parades.  The  venerable  Zachariah  Greene  (com- 
monly known  as  *'  Parson  Greene,"  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Thompson,  historian  of  Long  Island),  yet  ( 1855) 
living  at  Hempstead,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years,  informed  me  that  he  belonged  to  the  brigade  then  en- 
camped on  the  **  Common,"  where  the  City  Hall  now  stands.  The  hollow  square  was  formed  at  about  the 
spot  where  the  Park  Fountain  now  is.  He  says  Washington  was  within  the  square,  on  horseback,  and 
that  the  Declaration  was  read  in  a  clear  voice  by  one  of  his  aids.  When  it  was  concluded,  three  hearty 
cheers  were  given.  Holt's  Journal  for  July  11,  1776,  says,  *'  In  pursuance  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, a  general  jail  deUvery  took  place  with  respect  to  debtors."  Ten  days  afterward,  the  people  assembled 
at  the  City  Hall,  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  to  hear  the  Declaration  read.  They  then  took  the  British 
arms  from  over  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  court-room,  also  the  arms  wrought  in  stone  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  picture  of  the  king  in  the  council  chamber,  and  destroyed  them,  by  fire,  in  the  street.  They 
also  ordered  the  British  arms  in  all  the  churches  in  the  city  to  be  destroyed.  This  order  seems  not  to  have 
been  obeyed.  Those  in  Trinity  church  were  taken  down  and  carried  to  New  Brunswick  by  the  Reverend 
Charles  Inglis,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  now  hang  upon  the  |ralls  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
St.  John's. 

'  The  statue  of  George  the  Third  was  equestrian,  made  of  lead,  and  gilded.  It  was  the  workmanship  of 
Wilton,  then  a  celebrated  statuary  of  London,  and  was  the  first  equestrian  effigy  of  his  majesty  yet  erect- 
ed. It  was  placed  upon  its  pedestal,  in  the  center  of  the  Bowling  Green,  on  the  twenty-first  of  August, 
1770.  On  the  same  evening  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  to  the  troops  in  New  York,  a 
large  coficourse  of  people  assembled,  pulled  down  the  statue,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  sent  it  to  be  made  into 
bullets.  Ebenezer  Hazard,  in  a  letter  to  Gates,  referring  to  the  destruction  of  the  king's  statue,  said,  **  His 
troops  will  probably  have  melted  majesty  fired  at  them.'*  Some  of  the  soldiers  appear  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  matter,  for  on  the  following  morning  Washington  issued  an  order  for  them  to  desist  from  such 
riotous  acts  in  future. t    The  greater  portion  of  the  statue  was  sent  to  Litchfield,  in  Connecticut,  and  there 

persuasions  of  ber  wealthy  children  could  not  lure  her  flrom  that  simplicity  and  the  home  of  her  early  years  of  married  lifl). 
She  arose  one  morning,  sat  down  by  ber  table,  leaned  her  head  upon  it,  and  expired  like  a  waning  ember,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
live  years.    Almost  all  of  the  fbw  who  knew  her  half  a  eentnry  ago  had  Ibrgotten  her. 

*  Mathews  carried  with  him  the  Mayoralty  flag  of  New  York  City  and  a  flag  of  one  of  the  Loyalist  battalions.  These  are 
now  (1853)  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  at  Chartestown,  Massachusetts,  and  are  well  preserved. 

t  This  order  was  written  by  M^or  Samad  Webb  (fkther  of  James  Watson  Webb,  Esquire,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Cowrier 
and  Enquirrr)t  whom  Washington  had  chosen  as  his  chief  aid-de-eamp  a  ftw  days  before.  He  was  bom  in  the  *'  Webb  House** 
(see  page  436,  volume  i.)  in  Wethersfleld,  Connecticut,  in  1751,  and  joined  the  army  at  Cambridge  as  s  volunteer  a  flew  days 
after  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  He  vras  ImuMdiately  appointed  aid  to  General  Putnam,  and  flsught  gallantly 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker*8  Hill.  After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  be  sccompanied  the  army  to  New  York,  was 
made  Washington's  aid  toward  the  close  of  June,  1776,  and  perfbrmed  active  service  until  after  the  retreat  of  the  Americans 
scross  New  Jersey.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  at  White  Plains,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  Having  been 
appointed  colonel  under  General  Parsons,  in  the  Connecticut  line,  he  accompanied  that  ofllcer  on  an  expedition  to  Long  Island, 
was  made  prisoner,  and  was  not  exchanged  until  1781,  when  Washington  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Light  Infkntry  (the 
leadership  of  which  the  Baron  Steuben  had  just  resigned),  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  Some  time  after  the  war,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Hogeboom,  and  removed  to  Claverack,  Columbia  county,  where  he  died  in  1807.  He  was  gresUy  esteraed 
and  beloved  by  Washington. 

I  In  a  coarse  Tory  drama,  entitled  **  Tbs  Battle  of  Brooklyn ;  a  fhree  in  two  acts,  as  it  was  pcribrmsd  on  Long  Uf  i   1  on 
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Cfieet  of  the  Declaration.  Howe's  Letter  to  WuhingtoiL  Commission  of  the  Brothers.  Preparations  Ibr  Battle. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Howe  at  Sandy  Hook,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  ad- 
journed to  White  Plains,  and  there,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  they  reassembled,  approved  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  changed  the  title  of  the  Assembly  to  Convention  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Declaration,  however,  ofiended  many  in- 
fluential men,  who,  though  warmly  attached  to  their  country,  and  yearning  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  separation  from  Great  Britain.  Some  closed  their 
mouths  in  silence  and  folded  their  arms  in  inaction,  while  others,  like  Beverly  Robinson,  the 
Delanceys,  and  men  of  that  character,  actively  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king.  The  patriot 
army  in  New  York  was  surrounded  by  domestic  enemies,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  open  adver- 
saries, and  this  fact  seemed  favorable  to  the  hopes  of  Howe,  that  the  olive  branch  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Americans  when  ofiered.^  He  soon  perceived  that  much  of  loyalty  was  the 
child  of  timidity,  and  when  his  proclamations  were  sent  abroad,  offering  peace  only  on  condi- 
tion of  submission,  the  missiles  proved  powerless.  Although  doubtless  desiring  peace,  he  was 
obliged  to  draw  the  sword  and  sever  the  leashes  of  the  blood-hounds  of  war. 

On  the  twelflh  of  July,  the  Rose  and  Phoenix  ships  of  war,  with  their  decks  guarded  by 
sand-bags,  sailed  up  the  bay,  and  passing  the  American  batteries  without  serious  injury,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Hudson  to  Haverstraw  Bay,  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  open  a  commu- 
nication with  Carleton,  who  was  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  southward  by  Lake  Champlain,^ 
and  for  furnishing  arms  to  the  Tories  of  West  Chester.  The  vigilant  Whigs  would  not  allow 
their  boats  to  land,  and  there  they  remained  inactive  for  three  weeks.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  belligerent  forces  were  preparing  for  the  inevitable  battle.     Hulks  of  vessels  were  simk  in 

converted  into  bullets  by  two  daughters  and  a  son  of  Governor  Wolcott,  a  Mrs.  and  Miss  Marvin,  and  a 
Mrs.  Beach.  According  to  an  account  current  of  the  cartridges  made  from  this  statue,  found  among  the 
papers  of  Governor  Wolcott,  it  appears  that  it  furnished  materials  for  forty-two  thousand  bullets.  The 
pedestal  was  used  for  a  tomb-stone  for  Major  John  Smith,  a  British  officer.  Afterward  it  was  devoted  to 
more  humble  use  as  a  door-step  of  the  mansion  of  the  Van  Voorst  fkmily,  in  Jersey  City,  where,  after  more 
than  fifly  years'  service  in  that  capacity,  it  yet  (1855)  remains. 

^  General  Howe,  and  his  brother,  the  admiral,  were  appointed  by  Parliament  commissioners  to  treat  for 
peace  with  the  Americans.  They  were  authorized  to  extend  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  return  to  their 
allegiance ;  to  declare  penitent  towns  or  colonies  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  npn-intercourse ;  and  to  of* 
fer  rewards  to  those  who  should  render  meritorious  services  in  restoring  tranquillity.  Howe  sent  procla- 
mations to  this  effect  ashore  at  Amboy,  addressed  to  the  colonial  governors,  and  designed  for  general  circu- 
lation among  the  people.  The  General  Congress  denounced  it  as  a  scheme  to  *'  amuse  and  disarm  the 
people,^'  and  exhorted  them  to  perceive  "that  the  valor  alone  of  their  country  was  to  save  its  liberties.'* — 
Journal,  ii.,  260.  At  about  the  same  time.  Colonel  Paterson,  the  British  adjutant  general,  went  to  New 
York  with  a  flag,  bearing  a  letter  from  General  Howe,  addressed  to  "  George  Washington,  Esq.''  This 
was  so  addressed  because  the  Briton  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  official  character  of  the  **  rebel 
chief"  It  was  a  silly  movement ;  Washington  penetrated  the  design,  and  refused  any  communication,  un- 
less addressed  to  General  Washington.  Paterson  urged  Washington  not  to  be  punctilious,  pleading  the 
necessity  of  waving  all  ceremony,  for  Howe  came  to  cause  the  sheathing  of  swords,  if  possible.  Washing- 
ton was  inflexible,  and  said,  in  reference  to  the  commissioners,  that  they  seemed  empowered  only  to  grant 
pardons ;  that  those  who  had  committed  no  fault  needed  no  pardon,  and  that  the  Americans  were  only  de- 
fending their  rights  as  British  subjects.  Paterson  returned,  and  Howe  made  no  further  attempts  to  corre- 
spond with  *'  George  Washington,  Esq."  Congress,  by  resolution,  expressed  its  approval  of  the  course  of 
the  commander-in-chief  in  this  matter. 

'  The  chief  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1776  was  for  Howe  to  attack  New  York  and  ascend  the  Hudson, 
while  Carleton  should  come  from  Canada  and  form  a  junction.  This  would  eflfectually  cut  off  the  Eastern 
States  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy.  Clinton,  in  the  mean  while,  was  to  make  war  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  American  forces  being  thus  divided,  might  be  easily  conquered.  Their  designs  miscarried. 
Clinton  was  repulsed  at  Charleston,  Carleton  was  kept  at  bay,  and  Howe  did  not  pass  the  Highlands. 

Taesday,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  August,  1776,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Tyrants  of  America  assembled  at  Philadelphia,'* 
pabllshed  by  Rivington,  the  destruction  of  the  statue  is  attributed  to  Washington.  A  servant  girl  of  Lady  Gates  is  made  to 
say  concerning  the  chief,  *'  And  more,  my  lady,  did  he  not  order  the  king's  statue  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  head  cut  off." 
Mr.  Greene  described  the  statue  to  me  as  of  the  natural  size,  both  horse  and  man.  The  horse  was  poised  upon  his  hinder  le^s. 
The  king  had  a  crown  upon  his  head  ;  his  right  hand  held  the  bridle-reins,  the  left  rested  upon  the  handle  of  a  sword.  The 
artist  omitted  stirrups,  and  the  soldiers  often  said,  in  allusion  to  the  fact,  **  the  tyrant  ought  to  ride  a  hard-trotting  horse,  with- 
out stirrups."  Stephens,  in  his  TraveU  in  Greece,  &c.  (ii.,  33),  says,  that  in  the  house  of  a  Russian  mi^or,  at  Chioff,  he  saw 
a  picture  representing  the  destruction  of  this  Matue.  The  mi^or  pledged  him  in  the  toast,  **  Success  to  Liberty  throoghovt 
the  world." 
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Klp-i  Bay.  Tlw  Kip  FinUly 

the  chanoel  between  Goyemoi's  Island'  and  the  Battery,  and  clievaux  defrise  were  formed 
there  under  the  direction  of  General  Putnam,  to  prevent  the  paa&age  of  the  British  veaseU  up 
the  East  River.  A  large  body  of  troops  were  concentrated  at  Brooklyn,  under  General  Greene  ; 
Sullivan  &nd  his  little  army  hastened  from  the  North  ;  two  battahona  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  under  Smallwood,  arrived,  and  the  New  York  and  New  England  militia  flocked 
to  the  city  by  hundreds.  On  the  first  of  August  the  American  army  in  and  around  New  York 
numbered  about  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  but  at  least  one  fourth  of  them  were  unfitted  by 
sickness  for  active  duty.  Bilious  fever  prostrated  Greene  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
Sullivan  was  placed  in  command  at  Brooklyn.  A  email  detachment  wasordeied  to  Governor's 
Island ;  another  was  posted  at  Paulus'  Hook,  where  Jersey  City  now  stands,  and  General  George 
Clinton,  with  a  body  of  New  York  militia,  waa  ordered  to  West  Chester  county  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  British  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  landing,  to  prevent 
their  taking  possession  of  the  strong  poet  at  King's  Bridge.  Parson's  brigade  took  post  at  Kip's 
Bay.'  on  the  East  River,  to  watch  British  vessels  if  they  should  enter  those  waters.  Such 
was  the  position  of  the  two  armies  immediately  antecedent  to  the  batde  near  Brooklyn,  at  the 
close  of  August.  1776. 

'  The  original  nume  of  Ibis  ialand  nu  NuLlen.  The  renu  of  the  land  being  a  perquisite  of  the  colonial 
goveiners,  it  waa  called  Govcrnor'a  laland.  It  was  held  ai  auch  perquisite  until  the  close  of  Governor  Clin- 
ton's administration.  General  Johniion,  of  Bnx>kl;fn,  iDformed  me  that  Clinton  rented  it  lo  Dr.  Price,  nho 
built  a  house  of  entertainment  there,  and  laid  out  a  race-course.  Oning  to  the  difficulty  of  taking  ism- 
horses  to  the  ialand,  it  was  abaniloned  after  tna  or  three  years,  and  (he  course  at  Haricm  nas  eatabliahed. 

'  The  lamily  maniion  of  the  Kipa.  a.  strong  house  built  of  brick  im- 
ported from  Holland,  remained  near  the  ceraer  of  Second  Aienue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  until  Julj,  1850,  when  it  waa  taken  down.  A 
pear-tree  near,  planted  in  1700.  bore  fruit  the  present  season.  The 
house  was  built  in  1611  by  Samuel  Kip,  who  waa  searetary  of  the 
council  of  New  Netherlands,  and  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  was 
probably  the  oldest  edifice  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  sketch 
here  given  is  from  a  painting  in  possession  of  lie  Reverend  W.  In- 
graham  Kip,  D.D..  of  Albany,  and  gives  its  appearance  at  the  lime  of 
the  Revolution.     The  Kip  family  are  among  the  oldest  in  Ihia  state. 

Rulolf  de  Kype  (anglicized  to  Kip  after  the  English  took  posscsaion 
of  New  Netherlands)  was  the  first  of  the  name  found  in  history.      Ho  "'•■■■  Rooii. 

was  a  native  orBrelagne,  and  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Guises  in  the  civil  wars  between  Protestants  and 
PapislB  in  the  siiteenlh  century.  On  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he  fled  to  the  Low  Countries.  He  afterward 
joined  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  fell  in  battle  near  Jamac.  He  was  buried  in  a  church  there, 
where  an  altar-tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory  bearing  his  coat  of  arms.'  His  son  Rulolf  becams  a  Prot- 
estant, and  settled  in  Amsterdam.  His  grandson,  Henry  (bom  in  1676).  t>ecame  an  active  mnnber  of  the 
"Company  of  Foreign  Countries."  wbich  was  organized  in  lS8a  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  northeast 
passage  to  the  Indies.  In  1S3S  he  came  to  America  with  his  family,  but  soon  retamed  to  Holland.  His 
sons  remained,  bought  large  tracts  of  land,  and  were  active  in  public  affairs.  One  of  them  (Henry)  was  a 
member  of  the  lirst  popular  \ssembly  in  New  Netherlands  (see  page  GT7),  and  married  a  daughter  of  De 
Sille,  the  attorney  general.  His  brother  Jacob  bought  the  land  at  Kip's  Bay,  and  a  thiid'son.  Isaac, owned 
the  property  which  is  now  the  City  Hall  Park.  Nassau  Street  was  called  Kip  Street.  In  1686  one  of  the 
family  pqrcbased  the  tract  where  the  Tillage  of  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county,  now  stands.  It  was  called 
"  the  manor  of  Kipsburg."  A  part  of  this  was  sold  to  Henry  Beekman,  by  whose  grand-daughter,  the  moth- 
er of  Chancellor  Livingston,  it  passed  into  the  Livingaton  family.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Kip  family  were  divided  in  politics  ;  some  held  royal  commissions,  others  were  stanch  Whigs.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  Kip's  Bay  property  were  strong  Whigs,  but  one  of  them.  Samuel,  was  induced  by  Colonel 
Delancey  to  take  the  loyal  side.  He  raised  a  company  of  cavalry,  principally  from  his  own  tenants,  joined 
Delancey,  and  was  active  in  West  Chester  county,  where,  in  a  skirmish  in  1781,  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  lived  several  years  after  the  war.  and  suffered  great  loss  of  properly  by  confiscation. 

For  several  years  alter  the  British  took  possession  of  York  Island.  Kip's  house  was  used  as  head-quarters 
by  officers.  There  Colonel  Williams,  of  the  SOth  regiment,  waa  quartered  in  1780,  and  on  the  day  when 
Andri  letl  the  city  to  meet  Arnold,  Williams  ga«e  a  dinner  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  bia  suff.  Andri  waa 
there  and  shared  in  the  socialities  of  the  hour.  It  was  bia  last  dinner  in  New  York.  Such  is  welt  authen- 
licaled  tradition. — See  Holgale's  AmtricaH  Gtnealagiei.  page  109. 

•  TiM  devlH  wu  •  ahliM.  On  sue  side,  ouapylnf  ■  n»l«r.  wsa  ■  crass.  TiM  mbn-  DWtHjr  was  qaannwl  by  a  snip  tf 
sold  \  above  wen  n>a  niinins.  and  ImIow  in  Dprn  maUed  band.    Tbere  wen  Ivo  crcMa.  a  nm-corli.  and  a  deml-frlBbi  tioM- 
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"  In  Ibe  year  sereDty -lii  c&ms  the  two  noble  brotbers, 
Witb  an  Bnn/  and  fleet  fit  to  conquer  a  world  { 
And  Cornwallis,  and  Rawdon,  and  Tarlelon,  and  oiheri — 
And  marder  and  rapine  on  oar  counirjr  were  hurl'd." 

Yaniei  Cuboroloot. 

"  There  the  old-faahioned  colonel  galloped  through  the  white  iaferDsl 
Powder  cloud ; 
And  hia  broad  iword  was  iwinging,  and  hia  braien  throat  was  ringing 
TnuDpet  loud : 
There  the  blue  bullels  Sew, 
And  the  trooper  Jockela  redden  at  the  touch  of  the  leaden 

Riile  breath ; 
And  rounder,  roundar,  nmnder,  roared  the  iroo  sii-pounder, 
Hurling  Death  I" 

EHiCEtRCOCIlR   MaQAIINS. 

N  Thursday  morning,  the  twenty-seconi]  or  August,  1776,  the  Britieli  troops 
under  General  William  Howe  landed  upon  Long  IbIbui],  ia  the  vicinity  of 
New  Utrecht.  Four  thousand  men  crogBcd  the  ferry  from  Staten  IsLaod, 
at  the  Quarantine  Ground,  to  Denyse's  strong  atone  house,  where  Fort  Ham- 
ilton now  standi,  and  landed  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Rainiow,  an- 
chored where  Fort  La  Fayette  looms  up  in  the  center  of  the  Narrows.  Some 
riflemen,  under  Colonel  Edward  Hand,  posted  on  the  hill  above,  retired 
toward  Flatbush.  An  hour  afterward,  British  and  Hessian  troops  poured 
1  sides  of  the  English  ships  and  transports,  and  in  long  rows  of  boats,  directed  by 

Commodore  Hotham,  five  thousand  more  soldiers  landed  upon  Long  Island,  in  the  bow  of 

Gravesend  Bay  (at  a  place  known  as  Bath, 

in  front  of  New  Utrecht),  under  cover  of  the 

guns  of  the  Phcenix,  Rose,'  and  G^reyhound. 

The  chief  commanders   of  the  English  were 

Sir    Henry    Clinton,    Earls    Cornwall  is    and 

Percy,    and   Generals  Grant  and  Sir  Will 

iam  Ershine.      Count  Donop,  who  was  killed 

at  Red  Bank'  in  1777,  landed,  with  some 

Hessians,  with  the  first  division,  and  on  the 

1  Aninut,  twenty- fifth,*  the  veteran  commander, 
i«8-    De  Heister,^  with  two  fuU  Hessian 

brigades,  also  landed  near  New  Utrecht.    The  vi«w  «  Giuv««hd  B^r.' 

whole  invading  force  was  about  ten  thousand  men  well  armed,  with  forty  cannons.     Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Dalrymple  remained  to  keep  Staten  Island. 

'  The  Rott  and  Ph(cniz,  after  remaining  in  Haventraw  Bay  Ato  weeks,  had  passed  the  American  bat- 
teries and  joined  the  fleet. — See  paga  696. 

'  Lieuten&nl-gBneral  De  Heisler  was  an  old  man,  and  warmly  attached  lo  his  master,  the  Landgrave  of 
Kesse  Cassel.  The  long  voyage  of  almost  Tourteen  weeks  dispirited  him,  "  and,"  says  Sir  George  Collier, 
''  his  patience  and  tobacco  became  eibansled."  A  sniff  of  land  breeze  revived  him.  "  He  oalled  for 
Hock,  and  swallowed  large  potations  lo  the  faeallh  of  bis  friends." 

'  This  view  is  from  Ihe  road  on  the  high  shore,  a  little  below  Fort  Hamilton,  looking  southeast  j  the 
bouse  in  the  oenter  belonged  to  Simon  Corielyoa,  a  Tory,  daring  the  Revolution,  and  bas  not  been  altered. 
Gravesend  Bay  is  seen  beyond  the  house,  and  the  distant  land  ia  Coney  Island  beftoh. 
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When  thii  movemeDt  of  the  eoemy  wu  knowa  in  New  York,  aUnn  and  confuiion  pre- 
vailud.'  Re-en forcementi  were  tent  to  General  Sullivan,  then  eDCsmped  at  Brooklyn,  and 
the  next  day  the  veteran  General  Putnam*  waa  ordered  thither  by  Wuhington,  to  take  the 
tupreme  command  there.  The  military  worki  on  Long  Iiland  had  been  conitruoted  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  General  Greene,  who  made  himielf  acquainted  with  every  im- 
portant point  between  Hell  Gate  and  the  Xarrowi.  Unfortunately,  he  fell  liok,  aod  none 
knew  so  well  aa  he  the  importance  of  certain  patsea  in  the  rear  of  Brooklyn.  The  ohief 
Ibrtiticaliona  were  within  the  limita  of  the  preaent  city,*  while  at  the  pauea  alluded  to 

'  Many  Wbif;  funiliea  left  the  cilj,  and  for  seven  long  yenn  of  exile  they  endured  priTiIioiu  with  beroie 
.  fartitude.*     Many  of  their  hooMB  were  ilettroyed  by  fire,  and  othen  were  ruined  by  military  ocoupanu. 
'  Iscael  PulDun  wu  bom  in  S&lem,  Muaachiuelta,  on  the  uventh  of  January,  1718.     He  wu  a  vigor- 
oui,  alhlctio  led,  and  in  1739  we  Gad  bim  cullivaling  land  in  Fomfrel,  Conneclicul.     He  wu  appointed  to 
the  conunand  of  ibe  tint  troope  railed  ia  Conaectioat  for  the  Fiench  and  Indian  war  ia  1725,  in  which 
capacity  ibe  reader  haa  met  him  several  lime*  in  Ihew  voluniei.     He  returned  to  his  farm  after  the  peace, 
n-hrrc  he  remnined  onlil  he  heard  of  the  affair  at  Lexington.     At  tbe  bead  at  Connecticut  troops,  he  di>- 
lingouhed  binueir  in  ths  battle  of  Bnnlier  Hill.     He  was  one  of  the  four 
major  genecala  appointed  by  Congreiia  in  177S-     His  services  dnring  the 
war  are  mentioned  in  many  porltona  of  (bii  work,  and  we  will  not  repeat 
them  here.     His  laal  military  services  were  perfonned  at  West  Point  and 
vicinily  in  1779,  where  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  strengthening  the  forti- 
flcalions.      Paralyiis  of  one  side  impaired  the  activity  of  bis  body,  hat  hia 
mind  retained  its  powers  until  his  death.     He  lived  in  retirement  after  the 
■   war,  and  died  at  Brooklyn,  Windham  county,  Conneclicnt,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  1790,  aged  seventy-two  years.     His  remains  repose  beneath 
a  marble  slab  in  the  grave-yard  south  of  the  village,  upon  which  is  an  appropriate  inscription.t 

'  Over  all  (he  sites  of  Revolutionary  fortiBeationa,  near  Brooklyn,  tho  modern. city  is  rapidly  spreading. 
Streets  and  avenues  reticnlate  the  whole  area,  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  identify  the  eonsecrated  places. 
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a  daughter  of  Ge«ral  John  Horln  Beott.  from  EUiabetbtown.  three  dip 

dler  Ihg  landing  of  <ho  Hiltl.h  on  Lobj  Iilud. 

whlc 

h  eihiblU  Ibe  ilamu  and  prtTaUoiu  to  which  weiltbj  bniUiee,  who  had 

thel: 

•he  HT* :  "  We  h.Te  «ur  c  wh  .Oodlni  bcfon 

door  everr  alghb  and  tbe  horaei  bameieod  read;  to  nuke  onr  escape,  If 

wa  have  time.    We  ban  hirdlj  ut  elgltan  t 

■m;  onlj  a  accDDd  chuijo,-    Waned  by  Governor  Llvlngilon  to  leere 

EilulKlhtown.  ths  ruDllj  of  aeatiti  BcoU  fled 

,l|bl  to  Hprtogfcld,  Id  the  uldrt  of  a  terrible  tl.onder.alorm.    The  wiUer 

canllDiuM ;  -'  We  were  obliged  to  ilop  on  Ihe  rosd  uid  iIit  all  »>«><'.  -^  all  tbn  lodgltig  wa  eonld  (»t  wu  a  dtnjr  bed  on  ths 

loor.    How  herd  tl  leemi  for  ni,  that  have  alwi 

.T<b 

«eBD«K]lollTlog.^ox.fDrt.blel Pap.,  with  hit  bri|,»le.hufi». 

•equencfl."    Tbli  letter  1*  In  the  pdh«i1od  of 

her 

fruHlu..   Cbarle.   a  M'Knlgbt.I>i,ofN«wYork. 

John  U osih  Bcon  wm  an  earij  opponsal  of  Britiih  oppmadoD,  the  eoadjolor  of  Sean,  Lamb,  WUlelt,  ud  otbora.    Ha  wu 

a  dcKendaDI  of  Ihe  baioDlal  funilTof  SeoU 

of  Aocrain.  Tevlotdale.  ScoUand.  and  wu 
hora  In  New  Vork  In  1730.    Ha  (Tsduated 
at  y.le  College  In  ITM.    He  adopted  the 

''r' 

C^^  j^  '    J 

profntlon  of  the  lew,  merrlad  Hi lana  Hnt. 

/ 

gm.  of  New  York,  and  made  that  eltr  hU 

i 

kid  of  acUve  uKrulinu.     With  WllUaai 

A 

UrtnBtton.ofNewJmeT.hlatolceuidpBn    / 

y 

bokUr  .droeated  eitnnie  mcuuree.  «.d,    C^ 

"•^   1                     ""T^j^— -..^,-<^"i~^  1 

aralCi 


)  of  the 


intnLislaDed  a  brlfadler,  which  office  ht 


ri.doee  bx  the 


(iTia  Ihat  jear.    Unlhe  ninlh  of  June,  17TS.hewa>ea 

wlih  hli  hrlgula  in  tbe  battle  of  Long  lili 

dgbl  longFT  or  retnaL    He  wae  afterward  with  General  Ueeth  la  the  lower  part  of  WeiC  Cheiler.  bnt'loft  the  aervtea  in  Hareh, 

ITTT.  when  ho  waaippolBledeecretaiT  of  tbe  State  of  Bew  York.    He  waa  a  member  of  the  Onjeral  Coagieat  to  1T83  and  ITSl 

toirethe  waiclectEdanlionaru7inemberafthaBDekitTaf|]HCIiicionaIi.    He  died  on  the  fonr        '     ~~ 

tame  ^ear.  In  Ibe  fiftr-IUtb  jear  of  his  agn.    HIa  remalni  He  In  Trlnltr  choreh-Tard  with  Iboie  of 

railing  on  Broadwi^,  north  oT  the  gml  entrancHloor  to  the  chorch.    [  am  indebted  lo  John  Uorin 

a  grandaon  of  the  general,  for  Ibe  material!  of  Lhia  brief  aketcb. 

I  "  Thli  monument  It  crFCted  to  Ihe  memorr  of  the  Honorable  liaiu,  PuTHAif,  Esq.,  major  general  la  the  Binlea  of  Ibe  Dnilsd 
Stitei  of  America;  who  wai  bom  at  Salem.  In  Ihe  Frovlnce  of  Mmeaehnaettt.  on  the  anTeoth  da7  of  Jaaoarj,  1718.  anddlad 
at  BrooklTs,  in  the  State  of  ConDocecnt,  OB  the  [mmlj  ninth  daj  of  Uaj,  A.D.  17901  FaSHBger,  if  tbos  art  a  soldier,  go  Ml 
nwartill  tlua  baat  dropped  a  tear  oier  Ihe  dnitofa  Hero,  who,  ever  tendarljanenllTelathellTesaBdheppiBaaiofhlsiiiai. 
dared  to  IcaJ  wliere  an  j  one  dared  to  tbilow.  If  Ihon  art  a  patriot,  remeinber  with  gnUinde  how  much  tboa  aud  ihy  coniMij 
owe  to  the  dliiniereiled  and  gallani  eiertioDa  of  Oie  patriot  who  Bleeps  beneelh  this  marble.  Iflhon  art  an  boneat,  gsnarau. 
•ad  worthy  nan,  render  a  ilncere  and  eheerihl  tribata  of  respeel  to  a  mio  wboae  pacroal^  w       '      ' 
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bteaat-woTkB  were  cut  up.  These  puae*  were  in  a  range  of  hilb  extending  from  the  Nar- 
rows to  the  Jamaica  road,  al  Lord  Stirling ;  General  Wood- 
the  present  East  New  York,  bull  (late  preaident  of  the  Fro- 
and  in  broken  elevations  fur-  vincialCongresB},nowin  arms, 
ther  on.  There  were  »everal  wai  commiuioned  to  deprive 
toads  traversing  the  flat  coun-  the  invaden  of  proTisiona  by 
try  in  the  rear  of  these  hills.  removing  the  live  tlock  to  the 
These  Colonel  Miles,  of  Penn-  plains  of  Hempstead. 
lylvania,  was  directed  to  re-  The  invading  army  pre- 
oonnoiter  with  his  regiment,  pared  for  marching  soon  after 
to  watch  and  report  upon  the  the  debarkation.  The  Hea- 
progress  of  the  enemy.  To  sians,  under  De  Heister,  form- 
Sullivan  was  intrusted  the  ed  the  center  or  main  body  ; 
command  of  the  troops  j^--^  j/  ^-  /  the  Enghsh,  under  Gen- 
wilhout  the  lines,  assist-  *<M>l!«l5^  (JJ  K4Jf£^'^^  eral  Grant,  composed  the 
ed   by  Brigadier-general    (y  left  wing,  which  rested 


•  ThB  Snt  i-ork  erected.  <Jter  forUfying  H. 

■  redouM  oiled  Fun  P.w™,  upon  >  wood 

Id  ■  ttnnlfig  l«i.  wi*  >  puiDp  Id  it.  D.4r  It 

tlw  verge  ol  the  Wtllibout    From  the  wettt 

TDddeoftheforti 

TD4d.  Deu-  the  lUBCtloD  of  Flilbuih  Atcdub  i 

luicllau  of  Seeond  Arenue  ud  Cirroll  Sn. 

Fort  FunuD  >Dd  Iho  mill-pond,  on  Il»  luid  < 

:>rDebeTolnind1 

BroDkljD  HdthB 

SM),w« 

ruki-fftoo  ar<i« 

Cul  River,  ud  the 

ow(l85ii,> 

thohe^dofGoWM 

lu  Creek.  Deir  the 

n™  Streeto,  .boui 

■udciUed 

edoubl ;  and  Diwn 

iDeilope 

cruerieii 

ud  First  Aienoe.  not  fur  lYum  tbe  lemiiiulioD  ofHoyl  Street  u  Cirroll.    Thi»  ii  mpposed  to  be  Bo*  Forf.     [i  «u  ifterwiid 

•b^gthencdbjlhe  BriUih  while  >  deUchment  Ity  encunped  on  Bergen  Bill.    Lut  ;eu-aB31)  *  tileDd  of  the  writer  picked 

up  irmw  heidi,  (Ud  holtoni  marked  "  13"  <43d  Hlghlaaden),  en  the  lite  of  thi>  redoubt    AI  the  he«d  of  the  tnimol  of  the 

Long  lalud  nil-wsj.  Id  Ibg  ildnltj  of  Boenim  end  Atludc  Smete.  iru  *  high,  coolcal  hill,  called  Pookleibergfa  and  Cobhle 

UilL    A  redoubt  for  three  can  noni  wai  conitnicted  on  the  lopof  Ihlj  hill,  tnd,  from  the  clrenmitance  that  id  lotreuchtnent  ei. 

tended  >pinUly  fromiummit  tobiK,  it  wat  called  Onk-Km  Won. — (See  Onderdook'i  Anoluilsnary  IneulAUt  ^  .Lsn^ /j^at^ 

iL  IIS.)    Thli  redoubt  remained  DDtll  1812,  whea  il  ni  iirengthenod  and  called  Fart  Sutft,    Fm  Putium  waa  ilrenglhened 

-•■'-- iame  time,  tnd  called  Ji«  Ormu.   The  himka  then 

on  ItaoKi  of  the  fort  of  the  Sn'olntion  wen  tst 

nent  DDtll  the  preaeni  jHT  (IBS2),  whcD  dilated 

B  the  fhce  of  Watkimgtaw  Sguv  «  jmooth  appear- 


le  Hieral  fortiflcilioiu.  with  other  loalitlea  ad 
meDtioDed  in  the  KconDI  of  the  battle,  wtU  be  bet. 
leratood  by  retereDce  to  the  accompanjinf  mmp, 
la  a  reduced  copy  of  one  carafullj  prepared  by 


ilank  hai  thoroughly  explored  the  ground  we  an 

lerlng ;  and  to  him,  a.  a  cicerone,  when  TlrttlDg  the 

It  conBict.  I  am  moch  Indebted  for  ■  knowledge  of 

,  where  the  Bridah  landed  ;  2,  Deny»-.  (Fort  Ham- 

;  3,  Martenae'l  Lane,  along  the  Kmtheni  booDdary 

.enwood  Cemetery,  extending  from  Thtal  ATenne. 

.  lower  end  of  Gowanu.  Bay.  lo  the  Flalbub  aDd 

4.  Red  LIODttTetni  S,  Gnmfi  fcrcei;  ft  Btlrlbig'a  forcei;  T,  aUrling-.  but  encounter;  B.  Corteljoii-i 

bonK;9,Portorll 

[ill  road;  ID,  Flatbuabpaa;  11.  AneiieaDi  retreating  acroaa  the  creek;  IS  Party  of  Americana  eoTeriDg 

Fort;  14,  Browcr'amllh  15,  Fort  Greene,  near  the  mllLpond;  IB,  Cork-«-rew  Fort;  IT,  Baker"!  Htbtii, 

tieartheJuDctlonof 

Fullon  and  Flatbuih  Arenuei ;  18,  Britlah  redoubt,  caat  up  after  the  battle ;  19,  Fort  PutDam,  now  Fort 

Greene;  SO,  Stone  c 

ook ;  Sa  Battery,  foot  of  Caibarloe  Street ;  S6,  Fanlot' 
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MatcIi  of  tiM  Britiah.  Adrantege  gained.  AdTance  of  Grant  toward  Gowanoi. 

on  New  York  Bay  ;  and  the  right  wing,  designed  for  the  principal  performance  in  the  drama 
about  to  be  opened,  was  composed  of  choice  battalions,  under  the  command  of  Clinton,  Com- 
wallis,  and  Percy,  accompanied  by  Howe,  the  commander-in-chief  While  Grant  and  De 
Heister  were  diverting  the  Americans  on  the  left  and  center,  the  right  was  to  mako  a  cir- 
cuitous march  by  the  way  of  Flatlands,  to  secure  the  roads  and  passes  between  that  village 
and  Jamaica,  and  to  gain  the  American  left,  if  possible.  This  division,  under  the  general 
command  of  Clinton,  moved  from  Flatlands  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth, »  a  August, 
and,  guided  by  a  Tory,  passed  the  narrow  causeway,  over  a  marsh  near  the  scatter-  ^^^ 
ed  village  of  New  Lots,*  called  Shoemaker's  Bridge.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
gained  the  high  wooded  hills  within  half  a  mile  of  the  present  village  of  East  New  York, 
unobserved  by  Colonel  Miles  and  the  American  patroles,  except  some  subaltern  officers  on 
horseback,  whom  they  captured.  Informed  that  the  Jamaica  road  was  unguarded,  Clinton 
hastened  to  secure  the  pass,  and  before  daylight  that  important  post  and  the  Bedford  pass* 
were  in  his  possession,  and  yet  General  Sullivan  was  ignorant  of  the  departure  of  the  enemy 
from  Flatlands.  Expecting  an  attack  upon  his  right,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gowanus,  all  his 
vigilance  seems  to  liave  been  turned  in  that  direction,  and  he  did  not  send  fresh  scouts  in 
the  direction  of  Jamaica.  The  advantage  thus  gained  by  Clinton  decided  the  fortunes  of 
the  day. 

While  the  British  right  wing  was  gaining  this  vantage  ground.  General  Grant,  with  the 
left,  composed  of  two  brigades,  one  regiment,  and  a  battalion  T>f  New  York  Loyalists  raised 
by  Try  on,  made  a  forward  movement  toward  Brooklyn,  along  the  coast  road,*  by  way  of 
Martense's  Lane — **  the  road  from  Flatbush  to  the  Red  Lion''  (4)  mentioned  by  Lord  Stir- 
ling. The  guard  at  the  lower  pass  (3)  gave  the  alarm,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ingb  Putnam  detached  Lord  Stirling,*  with  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land  regiments,  commanded  by  Atlee,  Haslet,  and  Smallwood,  to  oppose  Grant.  °'' 
The  militia  guard  at  Martense's  Lane  were  driven  back  by  Grant  to  the  hills  of  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  a  little  north  of  Sylvan  Water,  where  they  were  rallied  by  Parsons,  and  main- 
tained a  conflict  until  the  arrival  of  Stirling*  at  daybreak,  with  fifteen  hundred  men.     Stir- 

^  New  Lots  village  is  about  a  mile  soath  of  the  rail-way  station  at  East  New  York,  upon  the  same  plain 
The  morass  at  Shoemaker's  Bridge  (30  on  map,  page  600)  is  now  only  a  wet  swale,  with  a  small  slug- 
gish stream,  and  presents  none  of  the  difficulties  of  passage  of  former  days.  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  in 
question  a  single  regiment  might  have  kept  the  whole  British  force  at  bay  at  Shoemaker's  Bridge. 

'  There  were  four  important  passes  through  the  hills  which  should  have  been  well  guarded,  namely, 
at  Martense's  Lane  (3),  on  the  southern  border  of  Greenwood  Cemetery;  the  Flatbush  pass,  at  the  juno- 
lion  of  the  present  Brooklyn  and  Flatbush  turnpike  and  the  Coney  Isluid  Plank  road ;  the  Bedford  pass, 
about  half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  junction  of  the  Flatbush  and  Bedfoi:d  roads ;  and  the  Jamaica  pass,  a 
short  distance  from  East  New  York,  on  the  road  to  Williamsburgh,  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Cemetery 
of  the  Evergreens. 

At  East  New  York,  "  Howard's  half-way  house"  of  the  Revolution  is  yet  standing,  though  much  altered. 
William  Howard,  a  son  of  the  Whig  tavern-keeper,  is  yet  (1852)  living  there,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He 
told  me  that  he  remembers  well  seeing  the  British  approaching  from  New  Lots,  and  then  taking  his  father 
a  prisoner  and  compelling  him  to  show  them  the  Jamaica  pass,  and  the  best  route  over  the  hills  east  of  it, 
to  the  open  country  toward  Brooklyn.     We  sat  in  the^room  in  which  he  was  bom  eighty-nine  years  before.* 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  road  along  the  verge  of  the  high  bank  from  Yellow  Hook  to 
Gowanus  did  not  exist.  The  "coast  road"  was  on  the  slopes  further  inland,  and  terminated  at  Mar- 
tense's Lane. 

*  Lord  Stirling  was  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  on  the  second  of  February,  1775,  when  this  same 
General  Grant  declared  in  debate  that  the  Americans  "  could  not  fight,"  and  that  he  would  "  undertake 
to  march  from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other  with  five  thousand  men." — ^Duer's  Lift  of  Lord  SHf' 
ling,  162;  Par.  Reg.,  i.,  135. 

^  William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1726.  His  father,  James 
Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  took  refuge  in  America  in  1716,  after  an  active  espousal  of  the 

JB,  The  Narrow! ;  29,  Vandereiiter'f  Point ;  30,  Shoemaker's  Brides,  near  New  Lota.  Benoet'a  Core  la  near  figare  4,  where,  it 
la  said,  three  thousand  British  troops  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty^aerenth  of  Angust.  die  day  of  the  battle.  «  •,  track 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  British  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Howe,  from  Flatlanda,  by  way  of  the  present 
East  New  York  (Howard's  half-way  house)  to  Brooklyn.  *  Died  in  1854. 

While  in  possession  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  the  Britlah  so  strengthened  Fort  Stirling,  on  Brooklyn  Heighta.  that  it  aasnmed 
the  character  of  a  regular  fortiflcation,  with  four  bastiona,  similar  to  Fort  Qtorgt,  in  New  York.  Tbcy  also  east  np  a  line  of  in- 
tTBDchments  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  from  the  Hdgfats  to  the  present  Nary  Yard.  " 
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Sketch  of  Lord  Stirling. 


The  eoDstmetioD  of  Betuomm. 


ling  took  position  upon  the  slopes  a  little  northwest  of  '<  Battle  Hill,"  in  Greenwood,  and 
Atlee  ambuscaded  in  the  woods  on  the  left  of  Martense's  Lane,  near  the  Firemen's  Monu- 

cause  of  the  pretender,  in  the  rebellion  the  previoas  year.  His  mother  was  the  widow  of  David  Provoost, 
better  known  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ag<4  as  "  Ready-money  Provoost."* 
Young  Alexander  joined  the  army  during  a  portion  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  aid-de-camp  and 
secretary  to  General  Shirley.  He  accompanied  that  officer  to  England  in  1755,  and  while  there  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time.  By  the  advice  of  many  of  them,  he  insti- 
tated  legal  proceedings  to  obtain  the  title  of  Earl  of  Stirling,  to  which  his  father  was  heir  presumptive 
when  he  left  Scotland.  Although  he  did  not  obtain  a  legal  recognition  of  the  title,  his  right  to  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded,  and  from  that  time  he  was  addressed  as  Earl  of  Stirling.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1761,  and  soon  afterward  married  the  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston  (the  second  lord  of  the  manor),  a  sister 
of  Governor  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  and  built  a  fine  mansion  (yet  standing)  at  Baskenridge,  in  that 
state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  New  Jersey  for  several  years.  In  1775,  the  Pro- 
vincial Convention  of  New  Jersey  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  militia,  and  in  March,  1776, 
the  Continental  Congress  gave  him  the  commission  of  brigadier.  Lee  left  him  in  command  at  New  York 
in  March.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn  in  August,  and  in  February  ensuing  Congress 
appointed  him  a  major  general.  He  performed  varied  and  active  service  until  the  summer  of  1781,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  army,  his  head-quarters  at  Albany.  An  invasion  from 
Canada  was  then  expected.  Quite  a  large  British  force  ^^  prevailed  above  the  Highlands.  Wa 
was  at  Ticonderoga  and  vicinity,  under  St.  Leger,  who  ^SS  ^^^^  already  met  detachments  in  the  vi- 
was  repulsed  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1777,  and  much  alarm     1(09'    cinity  of  Johnstown  (see  p.  290,  vol.  i.) 


and  witnessed  their  reception  by  Col- 
onel Willett.  "the  vigorous  and  effect- 
ive preparations  made  by  Lord  Stirling 
intimidated  St.  Leger,  and  he  returned 
to  Canada.  Late  in  the  autumn  Stir- 
ling took  the  chief  command  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  following  summer  he 
was  again  in  command  at  Albany,  with 
a  general  supervision  of  military  affairs 
between  that  place  and  New  York. 
Among  other  orders  issued  by  him  at 


that  time  were  several  re- 
specting beacons  and  alarm 
posts.  From  one  of  them,  in 
possession  of  the  son  of  Col- 
onel Aaron  Burr,  I  copied  the 
annexed  sketch,  made  by  the 
pen  of  Lord  Stirling,  together 
with  the  full  order.f  Lord 
Stirling  died  at  Albany  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  1783,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
at  different  periods  during  the 
war.  Lord  Stirling  had  under 
his  command  every  brigade 
of  the  American  army  except 


those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  His  youngest  daughter  married  Colonel  William  Duer,  and  became 
the  mother  of  William  A.  Duer,  late  president  of  Columbia  College,  and  Judge  John  Duer,  of  the  city  of 
New  York.t — See  Life  of  Lord  Stirling^  by  his  grandson,  William  A.  Duer,  LL.D. 


*  He  acqiiired  thia  title  because  he  won  riches  rapidly  by  the  illicit  trade  in  which  the  colonists  were  then  engaged.  His 
family  vault  may  now  (1653)  be  seen  a  few  rods  from  the  bank  of  the  East  River,  in  "Jones's  Woods,"  between  Serentieth  and 
Seventy-first  Streets.     On  the  top  is  a  large  marble  slab,  placed  there  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  his  son  9avid. 

t  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order :  "  Eacb  of  the  beacons  are  to  bo  of  the  following  dimensions:  at  bottom,  fourteen  feet 
square,  to  rise  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  then  to  terminate  about  six  feet  square,  with  a 
stout  sapling  in  the  center  of  about  thirty  feet  high  from  the  ground  In  order  to  erect  them,  the  officer  who  overaeea  the  ex- 
ecution should  proceed  thus :  he  should  order  the  following  sized  logs  to  be  cut  as  near  the  place  as  possible :  twenty  loga  of 
fourteen  feet  long  and  about  one  foot  diameter ;  ten  logs  of  about  twelve  feet  long ;  ten  logs  of  about  ten  feet  long;  ten  loga  of 
about  nine  feet  long ;  ten  logs  of  about  eight  feet  long ;  twenty  logs  of  about  seven  feet  long ;  twenty  logs  of  about  six  feet  long. 
He  should  then  sort  his  longest  logs  as  to  diameter,  and  place  the  four  longest  on  the  ground,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  about 
three  feet  apart  from  each  other.  He  should  then  place  the  four  next  logs  in  size  across  these  at  right  angles,  and  so  proceed 
till  all  the  logs  of  fourteen  feet  be  placed.  Then  he  is  to  go  on  in  the  same  manner  with  logs  of  twelve  feet  long,  and  when  they 
are  all  placed,  with  those  of  a  leaser  size,  till  the  whole  are  placed,  taking  care,  as  he  goes  on,  to  fill  the  vacancies  between  the  loga 
with  old  dry  split  wood  or  useless  dry  rails  and  brush,  not  too  close,  and  leaving  the  flfUi  tier  open  for  firing  and  air.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  work,  to  place  a  good  stout  sapling  hi  the  center,  with  part  of  its  top  left,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the 
whole  work.  The  figure  of  the  beacon  will  appear  thus.  [The  sketch  above  givea]  The  two  upper  rows  of  loga  ahould  be 
fastened  in  their  places  with  good  strong  wooden  plugs  or  trunnels."  These  beacons  were  erected  upon  hills  from  the  Hndaon 
Highlands  through  New  Jersey  by  way  of  Morristown,  Pluckemin,  and  Middlebrook,  and  upon  the  Neveraink  Hills  at  Sandy 
Hook.  They  were  to  be  used  as  signals  denoting  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  for  the  assembling  of  the  militia  at  certain  points, 
and  to  direct  the  movements  of  certain  Continental  battalions. 

X  I  have  before  me  an  old  manuscript  schedule  of  Lord  Stirling's  wardrobe,  in  which  the  material  and  color  of  each  article 
Is  given.  I  print  the  number  as  a  curious  example  of  the  personal  provisions  of  a  gentieman  of  his  class  at  that  time,  namely  : 
Thirty-oi  9  coata,  fifty-eight  vesta,  forty- three  pairs  of  breeches,  six  powdering  gowns  (used  when  powdering  Hxe  halt),  two  pairs 
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ment,  to  attack  Gtuit  on  his  approach.  Thi*  wai  done,  and  al\er  two  or  three  round' 
Atlee  fell  back  to  the  left  of  Stirling,  ca  the  top  of  the 
hilla.  At  tbii  moment  Kichlina  and  hi*  riflemen,  Dc 
Haai  and  hii  hattalion,  and  Captain  Carpenter,  with  two 
field- pieces,  arrived.  Grant  advanced  and  took  poit  in 
an  orchard,'  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  Stir- 
ling, and  a  severe  skirmish  ensued.  Grant  had  also  two 
Geld-piecea,  but  neither  party  made  much  use  of  their 
cannons.  In  that  position  the  belligerents  remained, 
without  severe  fighting,  until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon,* when  event*  on  the  left  wing  of  the  American 
army  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 

While  Grant  and  Stirling  were  thus  engaged,  De  Hais- 
ler  and  bis  Hessians  moved  from  Flatbuih,  and  cannon- 
aded the  works  at  the  Flatbush  pass,  where  Sullivan  was 
in  command  with  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Wyllys  and 
Miles.  In  the  mean  while,  Clinton  had  descended  from  the  wooded  hills  and  attacked  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Americans  on  the  plain  at  B^fonl.     The  firing  was  understood  by  De 

Heister,  who  immediately  or- 
dered Count  Donop  to  storm 
the  redoubts  at  the  pass,  while 
he  pressed  forward  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Hessian*. 
A  fierce  and  bloody  combat 
ensued,*  when  SuUiran,  per- 
ceiving the  peril  of  his  little 
army  (for  Clinton  was  rapidly 
gaining  his  rear),  ordered  a 
retreat  to  the  lines  at  Brook- 
lyn. The  opportunity  was 
gone,  and  on  descending  the 
rough  alope  from  Mount  Pros- 
pect, they  were  met  by  Clin- 
1*  light  infantry  and  dragooiu, 
10  drove  them  back  in  confa- 
a  upon  the  Hessian  bayonets. 
Uivan  and  his  ensnared  soldiers 
ight  desperately,  hand  to  hand, 
th  the  foe,  while  driven  back- 
ward between  the  full  ranks  of 
I.  Many  broke  through  the 
:e  of  bayonets  and  sabers,  and 

'  A  Tew  Ireei  of  this  orcherd  yet  remsia  in  (be  sonthwot  part  or  Greenwood  Cemeiery- 
'  Duriag  the  morning  the  Jlotbutli  frigate  approached  Red  Hook  and  cannonadeil  the  battery  there. 
This,  like  the  movement  of  Grant,  was  intended  to  divert  the  Americana  from  the  operalioiu  of  Clinton  on 
their  left. 

'  The  KBuinns  fonght  with  despeiation,  and  gave  no  quarter.  Thej  had  been  told  that  the  Americans 
sroutd  not  sulTer  one  of  them  to  live,  and  their  Kotimenl  wu  total  exlermination.  "  Oar  Heuians  anil  our 
brave  Highlanden  gava  no  quarter,"  wrote  an  officer  of  the  71st,  "and  it  wai  a  fine  sight  to  see  with 
vbal  alacrilj  thej  dispatched  the  rebels  with  their  bajoneln,  after  we  bad  larroanJed  then)  so  they  cook! 
not  resist. "-—See  Onderdonk's  Revalutiiman/  InddmU,  ii.,  138. 

of  tniwicn. UitrtT  •hlni,  nrRiteen  hudknchlcb.  tweatTHnn  dneks, ImDlr^ereD  cnTiiU, right  nsor  elottii. odb hnndroil 
ud  BlnetHD  pdn  of  boH,  ilx  pain  of  mckM,  tOtta  Bl^tu|»,  fin  piln  of  dnwcn,  two  pain  of  iform,  bnutmi  paba  a( 
(boot,  fnarpdn  of  boots;  total,  (bar  bvodied  sad  twain  pnaasti. 
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BKBped  to  Fort  Putaam,'  white  their  lesa  fortunate  companioQi  died  upon  the  field  or  ware 
made  pTiaoners.  Among  the  latter  were  General  Sullivan  and  several  subordinate  officers. 
Those  who  escaped  were  followed  up  to  the  verge  of  the  American  lines,  and  the  pursuing 
grenadiers  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  storming  Fort  Putnam.  An  easy  victory 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  result. 

Stirling  was  not  aware  of  the  disaster*  on  the  lel^  until  Comwallis  had  marched  down 
the  Port  or  Mill  road  (9),  took  position  near  the  ancient  dwelling 
known  as  "  the  Cortelyoa  House,"  near  Gowanus,  and  fired  two 
guns  as  a  signal  for  Grant  to  press  forward.     That  officer  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  Americans,  and  in  the  engagement  Colonel  Atlee 
wag  made  a  prisoner.     Hemmed  in  by  the  foe,  Stirling  saw  no  op- 
portunity for  escape  except  across  the  Gowanus  Creek,  at  the  dun 
of  the  "  Yellow  Mill,"  and  other  places  below  Brewer's  Mill.      To 
effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  attack  Comwallis,  and  while  a  few — 
ConTiLUHj's  iioujt"      *  forlorn  hope — should  keep  him  at  bay,  a  large  part  of  the  Amer- 
icans might  escape.      No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  tide  was  risiufr. 
and  soon  the  creek  would  be  impassable.     Chang- 
ing his  from,  and  leaving  his  main  body  in  conflict 
with  Grant,  Stirling,  at  the  head  of  a  part  of 
Smallwood's  battalion,  commanded  by  Major  (aft- 
erward General)  Gist,  fell  upon  Comwallis,  and 
blood  flowed  freely.     For  twenty  minutes  the  con- 
flict was  terrible.     Stirling  endeavored  to  drive 
the  earl  up  the  Fort  road,  get  between  him  and 
Fort  Box,  and  under  cover  of    its  guns  escape 

across  Brower's  dam.     Ho  was  sucoessful,  but  b«ow«ii  nui.' 

while  with  his  handful  of  brave  young  men  he  was  keeping  the  invader  in  check,  a  large 
part  of  his  companions  in  arms,  consisting  now  chiefly  of  Haslet's  Delawares  and  a  part  of 
Smallwood's  Marylanders,  reached  the  creek.  All  but  one  man  passed  it  in  safety.  The 
remainder  narrowly  escaped  a  grave  beneath  those  turbid  waters.  Stirling  was 
obliged  to  yield  when  despoiled  of  nearly  all  of  his  brave  men.'  He  became  a  prisoner, 
and  was  seat  immediately  on  board  the  Eagle,  Lord  Howe's  flag-ship.  Thus  ended  the 
battle,  when  the  bud  was  at  meridian ;  when  it  disappeared  behind  the  low  hills  of  New 
Jersey,  one  third  of  the  five  thousand  patriots  who  had  contended  for  victory  were  lost  to 
their  country — dead,  wounded,  or  prisoners.'     Soon  many  of  the  latter  were  festering  with 

'  The  most  sanguinary  oonfliol  occurred  aTler  the  AmBrioam  bad  left  the  FlBlbush  pass,  and  attempled 
to  retreal  lo  the  lines  at  Brooklyn  The  place  of  severest  contest,  end  where  Sullivan  and  his  men  were 
made  prisoners,  was  upon  the  slope  between  ibe  FktbQsh  Avenue  and  the  Long  Island  rail-way,  between 
Bedford  and  Brooklyn,  near  "  Baker's  Tavern"  (IT),  at  B  little  east  of  the  junction  of  these  avenues.  The 
preceding  map,  compiled  from  those  of  the  English  engineers  for  MarshaH's  Lift  of  Waihingtim,  will  as- 
sist the  reader  in  obtaining  a  proper  understanding  of  the  movements  of  the  two  armies. 

'  This  house,  hailt  of  «toae,  with  a  brick  gable  from  eaves  lo  peak,  is  yet  (18S5)  standing  upon  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  road  leading  from  Brooklyn  t  Oowanus.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas  Vechte  in  1699,  and 
was  one  of  the  Rrsl  houses  erected  between  Brooklyn  and  New  Utrecht. 

•  Tliisisa  viewof  Iheold  mill  on  the  site  of  that  of  the  Revolution,  as  it  appeared  when  I  made  the  sketch 
in  1850,  before  it  was  destroyed.  The  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  Gowanus  Creek,  looking  Boutheast. 
In  the  extreme  distance  is  Been  the  "  Yellow  Mill,"  between  which  and  the  one  in  the  foiegiound  so  many 
of  the  patriots  oerished.      The  upper  mill  was  tired  by  Captain  Ward  on  the  STth. 

*  Smallwood  I  regiment  was  composed  chiefly  of  yoang  men  belonging  <"  'ho  x 
fluenlial  families  in  Maryland,     Two  hundred  and  flftj-nine  of  them  peri 
wallis's  grenadiers  near  the  "Cortelyou  House." 

'  Dispatches  of  Waahinglon  and  (ieneral  Howe  ;  Letter  of  R.  H.  Harrison,  quoted  by  Sparks,  Wathitig 
loti'j  Wriling:  iv.,5i3;  Letters  of  Haslet  and  Sullivan,  ti.,  516,517;  Ihier's  Lift  of  Lord  Slirting,  163, 
Lift  and  Carrnpondnct  of  PrtiidintRctd,  i.,2iS-22i;  Gordon,  ii.,  96-101  ;  Wanhall,  i.,  87-91  i  Sted 
man,  i.,  191-196;  Onderdonk,  ii.,  127-131.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  is  not  precisely  known.  Howe 
estimated  it  at  3300;  it  probably  did  not  exceed  1650,  of  whom  about  1100  were  mads  prisoner*.  Homa 
Mated  bis  own  lo«»  at  367  killed,  wounded,  and  made  prisoners. 
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tliieua  ia  the  loathtome  priiOD*  in  New  York,  or  in  the  more  loalhwme  priMii-ahipa  at  the 
Wall&bout.'  General  Woodbull  wa>  made  a  pTiunei  at  Jamaica  the  next  day,'  and  at 
the  close  of  lummer  no  man  waa  in  aimi  agaiiut  the  crown  in  Kingt,  Queeni,  and  Rich- 
mond couutiea. 

The  victon  encamped  in  front  of  the  patriot  linei,  and  repowd  until  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-eighth,^  when  they  broke  ground  within  liz  hundred  yardi  of  Fort  Putnam,  ^  AamiL, 
caat  up  a  redoubt  (18),  and  cannonaded  the  Amerioan  worki.  Waahington  wm  ^** 
there,  and  joyfully  perceived  the  design  of  Howe  to  commence  regular  approachei  initead 
of  rapid  auaults.     This  fact  was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  midat  of  aurrounding  gloom.     The 

'  Ad  Mcoanl  a{  the  New  York  pnsons  anil  prisos-sbipa  may  be  found  in  tbe  Sapplement  to  thi*  work. 
■  Nathaniel  Woodhall  was  born  at  Maatic,  Long  IiUnd,  December  30,  1722.    Agriculture  wu  [he  oUeT 
penult  at  his  lire.     Ha  was  a  major,  nnder  Abarcrombie,  in  the  attack  npoo  Crown  Ptnnl  and  TiooDderoga, 
_  and  aAerward  accompanied  Bradslreec  agaiiul  Fort  FroDtenao. 

He  was  a  colonel,  onder  Amhenc,  in  1760,  and  at  the  cloie 
'  of  the  oampaign  he  returned  home  and  married  Rutli  Floyd. 
^  He  espowed  the  popular  side  in  the  Stamp  Act  raovementi,  uid, 
poesesmng  the  esteem  of  the  people,  he  vu  eleated,  with  Will- 
iam Nicoll,  a  representative  orSuSblk  oounty,  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  in  IT69.  He  repreaeated  Suffolk 
in  Ibe  lirat  Provincial  Congrese  in  1775,  and  was  eleclctl  president  of  tb&t  body.  He  was  ajipointed  a 
hri);adier  of  militia  in  Anguat  of  that  year,  and  in  Jcty,  1TT6,  he  was  anmmoned  home 
to  embed;  the  militia  of  SuSblk  and  Qoeens,  (o  assist  in  repelling  invasion.  He  was  en- 
f;aged  in  this  service  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner,*  cruelly  wounded  by  a  Britiih  offi- 
cer, and  died  of  his  injuries  three  weeks  afterward,  at  New  Utrecht.  His  wife,  who  was 
with  him  in  his  lest  momenta,  conveyed  his  body  to  Mastic,  and  there,  in  a  secloded  fam- 
ily cemetery,  a  ihort  distance  from  hii  residence,  his  remains  rest.  A  marble  slab  marks 
his  grave,  and  bears  iha  following  inscription  :  "  In  memory  of  General  Natuaniil 
VVooDavLL,  who,  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  died  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  IT7G,  in 
ihe  Urty-iburth  year  of  his  age  ;  regretted  by  all  who  knew  how  to  value  bis  many  pri- 
vnto  virtues,  and  that  pure  teal  for  the  rights  of  hii  country  to  which  he  perished  a  vie-  WoaDmnx's  Oa^vm. 
tim."  The  mansion  of  General  Woodbull  was  burned  in  1783,  and  in  17S4,  the  present  dwelling  on  tbe 
huraeMead  farm  was  erected  near  ihe  spot.  It  i*  now  (1855)  owned  by  Henry  Niooll,  Esq.,  a  great 
grandaon  of  General  Woodbull. 
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.  GHunl  WoodhuU  (VdeU  la  muj  old  secansts)  did  i,iiE  putidpUe  In  Ihe  Inula  on  tb* 
isds  hlfl  hFsd.qusrtfln  it  Jsmsles,  uid  with  Ida  Inulequfta  force  he  scoured  the  tomOrj  tjr 
■nim  ■roun<l.  vucEUng  tno  niDTgminite  of  ihe  eiumiT.  ud  driving  luge  nnmben  of  ciOIe  to  Hempeteid  plains.  Whan  to 
puTteired  the  poeltloo  of  Clinton,  nesr  Ibe  Juneke  pvs.  on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  tweDtr.«eTentta,he  sent  brgml  tneaHfee  to  lbs 
ProTinclal  CDDfreH  uklng  for  [e«oforcBnMnts.  U  wu  now  too  Itte.  for  the  re^meou  of  Bmlth  ud  Renuen.  of  Kings  snd 
Qoeeu  connUei,  coald  not  be  spend  from  Ibe  Hnee  U  RrooUjiL  VVIIh  s  •oldier'i  ImpiUcnce  he  •»■  lAllgcd  to  Ustes  la  As 
llilsol  TOST  of  battle,  for  wllh  s  soldier's  lOrict  dlsdpllDO  bo  woold  not  more  wllfaout  ordert.  Wfacn  sppriied  of  llu  dissslera 
of  Ihe  daf,  bg  ordered  Us  Uule  bend  ID  iill  beck  foqr  miles  berood  Jsmtles,  on  the  monilnf  of  lb 
cweolT^lghlh.  wMle  be  swniled  ordnn  from  camp.  In  the  ifternoon,  he  liA  Junelci  wlib  Iwo  ecn- 
tnofoiis,  lo  Join  bis  loldieri,  sod  wblle  tsliinf  refoge  from  s  tbDnder.e(arm  b  IImi  liin  iirim  iiissa  Csl 
pcnier.  two  mllee  Bul  of  Jsmslu  Tlllsge.  be  was  made  a  prlioner  bj  ■  panj  of  BrlUah,  uzider  Csp- 
laln  Sir  Jamei  Bslrd  (wbcnn  we  met  at  BsiaDnah.  page  HOI,  pUolod  bf  some  Tories.  Tndltion  s^s 
tbst  Bslrd  ordered  Woodhnll  to  ilwsl  "  God  aare  tbe  King  :*■  ud  beeanse  lutosd  be  orted  ■■  Oed 
•ate  BS  sll  I"  be  smote  blm  with  hU  brosdiward.  and  would  hsie  killed  him  on  the  spot,  If  H^ 
Delsncer,  who  accompanied  Balrd.  had  not  Interfered.  The  blow  badly  wooDded  the  held  of  Ihe 
genenl,  and  mangled  hb  ten  arm  tbe  wh<>>  length.  He  andhia  eoiapsniona  were  taken  to  Jsmilcs, 
iDnflned  nnlll  the  neil  morning  In  Ibe  PrealiTieriBil  atone  church,  which  Mood  al  Ibe  beail  of  UuUn 
Flail  SiieA,  aad  wea  demc^labed  In  1613.  Woodhull  and  hla  compenloiu  were  then  Isken  to  Ihe 
BrliUb  camp  ai  Drooklyn.  bjhI  conveyed  lo  a  loatbaome  csule  trsnspon  In  GraTflsefid  Bay.  A  he. 
Chcbcii  at  Jamuc*.  Diane  Brltiab  ofllcor  procured  hla  removal  lo  a  bouae  In  ibe  Tillage  of  New  UlrMht,  whore  hla  arm 
via  ampnlaled  at  the  elbow,  Woodbull  iciil  for  hla  wlte,  wllh  a  requert  Ihat  ibe  ebnnlil  hrlni  wlih  her  all  ihe  money  In  her 
posinelon.  and  all  ihe  eoBldbormw,  Ttin  waadMribnled  smang  hla  lellow.ptja- 
□Mra  Hla  wife  arriied  In  ttme  to  attend  him  Id  Ua  laet  metoeBte.  he  0»  Bnsklll. 
lul  ampuutlon  resulted  In  nwrtUlcsaoB,  and  he  diail  la  Ibe  Uty.lbnrth  year  ol 
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chief  had  crossed  from  New  York  early  in  the  morning,  and  had  witnessed  the  destructipn 
of  some  of  his  finest  troops,  without  ability  to  send  them  aid  except  at  the  peril  of  the  safety 
of  the  camp  or  of  the  city,  and  his  whoie  army.  Ignorant  of  his  real  strength,  Howe  dared 
not  attempt  an  assault,  and  Washington  had  time  to  conceive  and  execute  measures  for  tho 
safety  of  his  troops. 

4  Auiruit.  ^^^  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth»  dawned  drearily.  Heavy  masses  of  vapor 
1776.  rolled  up  from  the  sea,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  British  cannonade  commenced, 
a  fine  mist  was  falling.  Although  half  dead  with  fatigue,  the  Americans  had  slumbered 
little,  for  it  was  a  night  of  fearful  anxiety  to  them.  At  five  in  the  morning.  General  Mif- 
flin, who  had  come  down  from  King's  Bridge  and  Fort  Washington  with  the  regiments  of 
Shee,  Magaw,  and  Glover,  a  thousand  strong,  in  obedience  to  an  order  sent  the  day  before, 
crossed  the  East  River,  and  took  post  at  the  Wallabout.  The  outposts  of  the  patriots  were 
immediately  strengthened,  and  during  the  rainy  day  which  succeeded  there  were  frequent 
skirmishes.  Rain  fell  copiously  during  the  afternoon,  and  that  night  the  Americans,  pos- 
sessing neither  tents  nor  barracks,  suffered  dreadfully.  A  heavy  fog  fell  upon  the  hostile 
camps  at  midnight,  and  all  the  next  day^  it  hung  like  a  funeral  pall  over  that 
*'  '  sanguinary  battle-field.  Toward  evening,  while  Adjutant-general  Reed,  accompa- 
nied by  MifHin  and  Colonel  Grayson,  were  reconnoitering  near  Red  Hook,  a  light  breeze 
arose  and  gently  lifted  the  fog  from  Staten  Island.  There  they  beheld  the  British  fleet 
lying  within  the  Narrows,  and  boats  passing  rapidly  from  ship  to  ship,  in  evident  prepara- 
tion for  a  movement  toward  the  city.  Reed  hastened  to  the  camp  with  the  information, 
and  at  five  o'clock  that  evening  the  commander-in-chief  held  a  council  of  war.*  An  evac- 
uation of  Long  Island,  and  a  retreat  to  New  York,  was  the  unanimous  resolve  of  the  coun- 
cil. Colonel  Glover,  whose  regiment  was  composed  chiefly  of  sailors  and  fishermen  from 
Marblehead  and  vicinity,'  was  ordered  to  collect  and  man  boats  for  the  purpose,  and  Gen- 
eral M'Dougal  was  directed  to  superintend  the  embarkation.  The  fog  still  rested  heavily 
upon  the  island,  the  harbor,  and  the  adjacent  city,  like  a  shield  of  the  Almighty  to  cover 
the  patriots  from  the  peril  of  discovery.  Although  lying  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  American  lines,  the  enemy  had  no  suspicion  of  the  movement.' 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  patriot  regiments  were  silently  paraded,  the  soldiers 
ignorant  of  the  intent ;  but,  owing  to  delay  on  account  of  unfavorable  wind,  and  some  con- 
fusion  in  orders,  it  was  near  midnight  when  the  embarkation  commenced  at  the  Ferry  Stairs, 
foot  of  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn.  For  six  hours  those  fishermen-soldiers  plied  their  muffled 
oars  ;  and  boat  after  boat,  filled  with  the  champions  of  freedom,  touched  at  the  various 
wharves  from  Fulton  Ferry  to  Whitehall,  and  left  their  precious  burdens.  At  six  in  the 
morning,  nine  thousand  men,  with  their  baggage  and  munitions,  except  heavy  artillery,  had 
crossed.  MifRin,  with  his  Pennsylvania  battalions  and  the  remains  of  the  regiments  of 
Small  wood  and  Haslet,  formed  the  covering  party,  and  Washington  and  his  staff,  who  had 
been  in  the  saddle  all  night,  remained  until  the  last  company  had  embarked.^     At  dawn 

^  The  council  was  held  in  the  stone  Dutch  church  (20),  which  stood  near  the  junction  of  the  present  Ful- 
ton and  Flatbush  Avenues.  This  church  was  designated  in  the  order  for  the  evening  as  an  alarm  post 
during  the  night,  where  they  might  rendezvous,  in  the  event  of  the  movement  being  discovered  by  the 
British.  The  officers  present  at  the  council  were  Washington,  Putnam,  Spencer,  Mifflin,  M^Dougal,  Par- 
sons, John  Morin  Scott,  Wadsworth,  and  Fellows. — See  Life^  &c.,  of  President  Reed,  i.,  417. 

'  The  uniform  of  these  men,  until  they  were  attached  to  the  Continental  line,  consisted  of  blue  round 
jackets  and  trowsers,  trimmed  with  leather  buttons.     They  were  about  five  hundred  in  number. 

'  A  late  English  author  complains  bitterly  of  the  apathy  of  the  British  general  on  this  occasion.  He 
says,  his  troops  "  kept  digging  their  trenches  on  one  side,  while  Washington  was  smuggling  his  forces  oat 
on  the  other,  and  ferrying  them  over  the  East  River  to  the  city  of  New  York The  high-feeding  En- 
glish general  slept  on,  and  his  brother  the  admiral  (Lord  Howe),  though  not  so  apt  to  doze,  did  not  move 
a  single  ship  or  boat,  and  was  to  all  appearance  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on.'' — Pict.  Hitt.  ofthi 
Reign  of  Crtorge  the  Third,  i.,  273.  Notwithstanding  his  want  of  energy  on  this  occasion.  General  Howe 
received  the  honors  of  knighthood  from  his  king  for  this  victory.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Knyp 
hausen,  Clinton,  and  Robertson,  in  November,  1776. 

*  In  his  dispatches  to  the  president  of  Congress,  A^ashington  said  that  he  had  scarcely  been  out  of  the 
linos  from  the  twenty-seventh  till  the  rooming  of  the  evacoation,  and  forty-eight  hours  preceding  that  ba</ 
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BriUih  Int  iwin  al  Uia  BcOML  Condition  of  thg  Anof.  DbpoildDii  otlhaBrltlah  Anor. 

the  fog  lined  from  the  city,  but  remained  daik  and  dreary  upon  the  deterted  camp  and  th^ 
Krried  ranki  of  the  foe,  until  the  laM  boat  left  the  Long  IiUnd  shore.  Surely,  if  ■■  the  atari 
.  in  their  courses  fougtit  against  SiHra,"  in  the  time  of  Deborah,  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim 
of  Mercy  and  Hope  were  orer  the  Americana  on  this  occasion. 

Intelligence  of  this  movement  reached  the  British  commander-in-chief  at  half  past  fonr 
in  the  morning.  Cautiously  Captain  Montreiaor  and  a  small  party  climbed  the  embank- 
inenta  of  Fort  Putnam  and  were  certified  of  the  fact.'  It  was  too  late  for  lucceisful  pur- 
suit, for  when  battalion  after  battalion  was  called  to  arms,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen  sped 
toward  the  East  River,  the  last  boat  was  beyond  pistol  shot ;  and  as  the  fog  rolled  away 
and  the  sunlight  burst  upon,  the  scene,  the  Union  flag  was  waving  over  the  motley  host  of 
Continentals  and  militia  marching  toward  the  hills  of  Rutgers'  farm,  beyond  the  present 
Catharine  Street.*  Howe  was  greatly  mortified  by  the  event,  for  be  felt  certain  that  his 
prey  could  not  escape  bis  meshes. 

Although  the  American  army  was  safe  in  New  York,  yet  sectional  feelings,  want  of  dis- 
cipline, general  insubordination  of  inferior  officers  and  men,  and  prevailing  immorality,  ajH 
pcared  ominous  of  great  evils.  Never  was  the  hopeful  mind  of  Washington  more  clouded 
with  doubts  than  when  he  wrote  his  dispatches  to  the  president  of  Congress,  in  the  month  of 
September."  Those  dispatches  and  the  known  perils  which  menaced  the  efibrt  for 
independence  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  army.' 

On  the  evacuation  of  Long  Island,  the  British  took  possession  of  the  American  works, 
and,  leaving  some  English  and  Hessian  troops  to  garrison  them,  Howe  posted  the  remainder 
of  his  army  at  Bushwick,  Newtown,  Hell  Gate,  and  Flushing. 
Howe  made  his  head-quarters  at  a  house  in  Newtown  (yet  stand- 
ing), now  the  property  of  Augustus  Bretonnier,  and  there,  on  the 
third  of  September,  he  wrote  his  dispatch,  concerning  the  battle,  to 
tAomii,  ^^°  British  ministry.     On  the  thirtieth,''  Admiral  Howe 

ine.     sailed  up  the  bay  with  his  fleet  and  anchored  near  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.     During  the  night 
nfler  the  battle,  a  forty-gun  ship  had  passed  the  batteries  and  an-         iiows'i  ouimu 
<:hored  in  Turtle  Bay,  somewhat  damaged  by  round  shot  from  Bnmt 

Mill  or  Stuyvesant's  Point,  the  site  of  the  Novelty  Iron-works.*  Other  vessels  went  around 
Long  Island,  and  passed  into  the  East  River  from  the  Sound,  and  on  the  third  of  Septem- 
ber the  whole  British  land  force  was  upon  Long  Island,  except  four  thousand  men  leit  upon 
Staten  Island  to  awe  the  patriots  of  New  Jersey.  A  blow  was  evidently  in  preparation  for 
the  republican  army  in  the  city.  Perceiving  it,  Washington  made  arrangements  for  evac- 
uating New  York,  if  necessary.' 

hsrdly  been  off  his  horae  and  nsTer  closed  his  eyes.  Tet  a  popular  English  aathor  of  our  day  (see  Pirf. 
Hilt:  of  thi  Riigrt  of  Gcorgt  Ikt  Third,  l,  21 3)  mend acionsly  says,  "  Wsihinglon  kept  his  peraos  safe  in 

'  Ondeidonk  (ii.,  131)  sajs  that  a  Mis.  Rapolfe,  living  near  the  feny,  sent  her  servant  to  inform  the 
British  of  the  retreat.  The  negro  wu  arrested  by  a  Heuion  govd,  who  coald  not  nnderstBud  a  word 
that  be  uttered.  He  tw  detained  until  morning,  when  be  was  taken  to  bead-qnanera,  and  revealed  the 
secret,  but  loo  late. 

'  A  cannonade  was  opened  npon  the  pnmen  from  Waterbery'i  battery,  vhere  CathsiiDe  Msiket  now 

'  See  page  IX.  In  his  letter  of  the  second  of  September,  Washington  evidently  foresaw  his  instulity 
TO  retain  his  poailion  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  asked  the  question,  "  If  we  ihoald  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  toirn,  ought  it  to  stand  as  winter  quarters  for  the  enemy?"  and  added,  "If  Congress,  therefore, 
should  resolve  apon  the  destruction  of  it,  the  resolution  should  be  s  profound  secret,  as  a  knowledge  of  il 
will  make  a  capital  change  in  their  plans."  General  Greene  and  other  military  men,  and  John  Jay  and 
•everal  leading  civilians,  were  in  lavor  of  destroying  New  York.  But  Congress,  by  resolution  of  the  third 
uf  September,  ordered  otherwise,  because  they  hoped  to  regain  it  if  it  should  be  lost. — See  Journal,  ii.,  321. 

*  Washington  sent  Major  Crane  of  the  artillery  to  annoj  her.  With  two  gnna,  npon  the  high  bank  at 
Forty-sixth  Street,  he  cannonaded  her  ontil  she  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  channel  east  of  Black 
well's  Islsnd. 

■  On  tbe  approach  of  the  fleet,  the  little  garrison  on  Governor's  Iitand  and  at  Red  Hook  withdrew  to 
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«  CoDlernice.       HntlDg  wUh  ■  ConmUDM  o(  Congreu.       BiuhneU't "  Mirba  TBrfls"  or  Torpedo. 

Lord  Howe  now  ofiered  tha  olive-branch  as  a  commiaBioner  to  treat  for  peace,  not  donbt- 
ing  the  result  of  the  late  battle  to  be  favorable  to  suc- 
CCM.  General  Sullivan  and  Lord  *Stirling  wcra  both 
prisoners  on  board  his  flag-ship,  the  Eagle.  The  former 
was  paroled,'  and  sent  with  a  verbal  message  from 
Howe  to  the  Continental  Congress,  proposing  an  infornial 
conference  with  persons  whom  that  body  might  appoint. 
Impressed  with  the  belief  that  Lord  Howe  possessed  more 
ample  powers  than  Parliament  expressed  in  bis  appoint- 
ment, Congress  consented  to  a  conference,  aller  debating 
the  subject  four  days.  A  committee,  composed  of  three 
members  of  thoj  body,  was  appointed,  and  the  ,g_,t.i| 
LoMiioHB.  conference  was  held*  at  the  house  of  Captain       i^S- 

Billop,  formerly  of  the  British  navy,  situated  upon  the  high  shore  of  Staten  Island,  opposite 
Perth  Amboy.'  The  event  was  barren  of  expected  fruit,  yet  it  convinced  the  Americans 
New  York.     One  roaa  at  Governor's  Ultiad  lost  an  arm  by  a  ball  from  a  Briiish  Bhip,Ja9t  as  he  was  em- 

'  Butb  officers  were  encbanged  sooo  afterward,  SoUivan  for  General  PrescotI,  captured  dIds  months  be 
fore  (see  vol.  i.,  page  646),  and  Lord  Stirling  for  Governor  Brown,  of  Providence  Islonii,  who  bad  been  cap- 
lured  by  Commodore  Hopkins.     Lord  Stirling  was  exchanged  vithin  a  month  aft«r  he  was  made  prisoner. 

'  The  committee  OMiaisted  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge.  When  they 
reached  Perth  Amboy,  they  found  the  barge  of  Lord  Hows  in  wailing  for  them,  with  a  British  officer  rto 
was  Ipft  as  a  hoslage.  The  meeting  was  friendly,  and  Lord  Howe,  who  was  personally  actjoainted  with 
Franklin,  freely  expressed  to  that  stalosman  bis  abhorrence  of  the  war,  and  bis  sincere  personal  desire  for 
peace. t  The  whole  interview  was  dislingaished  by  courtesy  and  good  feeling.  Howe  informed  the  com- 
mittee thai  he  would  not  recognize  ihem  as  members  of  Congress,  bol  as  private  gentlemen,  and  that  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  could  not  be  considered  for  a  moment  They  told  him  he  might  call  them 
what  he  pleased,  they  were  nevertheless  representatives  of  a  free  and  indepeadenc  people,  and  would  eater- 
tain  no  proposition  which  did  not  recognize  the  independenoe  of  the  colonies.  The  gulf  between  them  was 
evidcntlj  impassable,  end  the  conference  was  soon  terminated,  foi  Howe  bad  nothing  acceptable  to  offer- 
He  expressed  bis  regret  because  of  bis  obligation  now  to  prosecute  the  war.     Franklin  assured  him  that 

■  [1  wiB  while  tho  Eaglt  la;  nsir  CiDTRacir'i  lilud  thit  u  muempl  wu  mada  lo  deiCra;r  her  hj  ta  "  Inlinii]  maetaine,' 
c«lled  >  "Mirino  Turtle."  inveBled  bj  h  mech>nlc  of  S«jbroak.  Connecticut,  nuncd  BmhnclL  Wirtlington  ^iproTed  of  th* 
mmcblne.  oa  examkattlDD,  and  dviired  GcneraJ  Panoni  to  leject  a  compete ni  man  lo  attempl  Ibe  huardoaB  cnLerpriie.  ThA 
machioe  tvu  coDBtnctfid  40  at  lo  conuii]  «  Uring  man,  and  10  be  aarl^ted  tt  will  under  water.  A  until  mBgaiiaa  of  jua. 
powdtr.  lO  uTanged  aa  to  be  lactjred  Lo  a  iblp'i  bottom,  could  be  carried  with  IL  Thla  niBgazinc  wat  fundtbed  with  cloek- 
work.  contlnicted  so  m  to  openle  a  apring  and  communiutfl  a  Mow  to  detonaling  powder,  and  l^ite  the  saupowder  of  ^ 

after  accuriog  the  maguiae  to  ■  sbip't  t)ottom.  Geaervl  Fanotu  aelccted  a  daring  young  min.  named  Ezra  Lee.  Ha  aoler- 
ed  the  witer  at  WhElehnIl.  at  midnight  on  the  il^th  of  September,  Washiogton  aikd  a  few  offleen  wAlcbed  aajdnnalj  until 
dawn  forareaolt.  but  the  cahn  witen  of  Ihs  biy  were  unruffled,  and  It  wai  believed  thai  Ibe  young  man  bad  pfniihed.  Jnai 
aldawnaome  bargea  were  tees  putting  oBTrom  GoTcraor'i  Itland  toward  an  object  near  the  Ea^U,uid  inddenly  to  lum  aad 
poll  for  ibore.  In  a  few  momenti  a  column  of  water  aacended  a  few  yard)  from  the  Eagle,  the  ciblei  of  the  Bridah  aUp* 
were  inKutly  cut.  and  Ihey  »enl  down  the  Bajr  vilb  the  ebbing  Ude.  Id  great  confuilou.  Lee  had  been  under  the  Xtgit  two 
houra.  tiyipg  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  thick  copper  on  her  bottom.  He  could  hear  the  aentinela  above,  aad  wtien  Ihey  feh  the 
ihock  of  hla"  Turtle"  aMking  agalnu  the  bottom,  Ibey  eipreued  a  belief  thai  a  floating  log  had  piued  by.    Uailalted  olbar 

tbo  iMrgemen  at  Govemoi'iliiand.faedeKended,  and  made  forWhitehaJI  agalnu  a  itrong  current    Ua  cuna  np  oolof  rcadi 
oF  muikel  abol.  waa  aafely  landed,  and  recelied  the  caugratulailoni  of  the  commandetlnchlef  and  hli  oflccrl.   YoDng  Lm  waa 
afterward  employed  by  Waabiogton  in  aecret  aervice.  and  wu  Id  Ibe  battlea  at  Trenton.  Brandy  wine,  and  MonniDulh.    Ha  Ji^ 
at  Lyme,  ConnccQcut,  on  the  twenty  ninth  of  Octobrr,  1891,  aged  aevenlylwo  yein. 
IKiciuiD,E»rlHowe.wajbornlnl725,and»i'B>neallnage  to  hla  brother,  the  yonng  Lord  Howe,  who  fell  al  TtcoDderogm 


nraicd  lo  vice-admiral  of  Ihe  Bine.     After  the  American  war,  he  was  made  first  Lort 

•lied  to  apend  Chrtitmaa  at  the  haute  of  the  lady,  and  It  wat  tuppaied  that  in  Ihe  fd 

nunleatiic.    The  aria  of  the  lady  war* 

.inAmPi.      ^  A^^ 

™~-::/^^<^^J^ 

■aid  General  Lee,  "  sad  Bever  •ook  palna  10  eiamlaa  Uh  mariia  or  demeilu  oTiIib  caua 

.lawuicl,l,ewa.enfi(ed.- 

J^A±,^ 
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Ennuloq  oftb«  Cftj  bjtlM  ADMrimu.  WiditaiflOB'*  QoaRan.  Optabi  Hala.  P»rtiiiia'«  GntiJioMa. 

thkt  Britain  iiad  determined  npon  the  abtolute  submiiaion  of  the  colonies.     Tbii  conTiction 
Lucreued  the  zeal  of  the  patriots,  nnd  planted  the  stand- 
,  ard  of  resistance  fiimer  than  before. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  seventh,* 
'  amajottty  of  offioen  weie  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  city ;  but  on  the  twelfth,  another  council,  with  only 
three  dissenting  voioei  (Heath,  Spencer,  and  Clinton),  le- 
solved  on  an  evacuation.     The  movement  was  imme- 
diately     oommenced, 
under  the  ^neral  lu- 
uff'€^-C^  perintendence  of  Col- 
onel    Glover.      The  BiLtofi  uovu 
sick  vere  taken  to  New  Jersey,  and  the  public  stores  were 

conveyed  to  Dobbs's  Ferry,  twenty  miles  from  the  city.  The  main  body  of  the  army  moved 
toward  Monst  Washingtoa  and  King's  Bridge  on  the  thirteenth,  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  Whigs  and  their  families  and  effects.'  A  rear-guard  of  four  thousand  men,  under 
Putnam,  was  left  in  the  city,  with  orders  to  follow,  if  necessary,  and  on  the  sixteenth  Waah- 
ington  made  his  bead-quaitera  at  the  deserted  mansion  of  Colonel  Roger  Monii,*  on  the 

the  Americana  would  endeavor  lo  tesKD  the  pain  he  might  feel  on  (heir  aoconnt  bj  takit^  good  care  oT 
[betnpelves.  Tbu  ended  the  conTeroaoe.*  In  the  third  volume  al  the  collected  Writing*  of  John  Adami 
may  be  foand  an  intareating  sketcb  from  the  pen  of  that  patriot,  describing  the  events  of  a  nigbt  passed  in 
bed  with  Dr.  Franklin  at  New  Brunswick,  on  the  night  preceding  this  conTerenoe. 

'  Washington  made  the  house  of  Robert  Murray,  on  Marray  Hill  {see  page  S82},  his  qoarters  on  the 
foarteenih,  and  on  the  fifteenth  he  was  at  Motl's  lavom,  now  the  property  or  Mr.  Pentz,  near  One  hondred 
and  Forty-third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  It  was  at  Murray's  house  that  Captain  Nathan  Hole  reoeived 
his  secret  instructions  for  the  expedition  which  cost  him  his  lifo.f 

'  This  elegant  mansion  is  yet  standing  and  unaltered,  upon  the  high  bank  of  the  Harlem  River,  at  One 
hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  Street,  a  little  below  the  High  Bridge  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct.  It*  situation  is  coe 
of  Che  most  pictaresqae  on  the  island,  commanding  a  One  view  of  the  Harlem  River  and  village,  Long  Island 
Sound,  Flushing,  and  Astoria,  with  the  green  fields  of  Long  Island  beyond.     Below  are  seen  the  plains  of 

■  Tho  eonualuionen  LpuDodUCBlj  sltBrward  Usood  ■  proclamsllaii  ^mlLsT  la  ehurkcter  to  tba  oaa  seat  out  lb  Julj.  Ttili 
proclinution.  follawliig  tfas  dluAon  upon  Loog  Isluul,  lud  iml  eflsct.  and  muj  timid  An»riuu  tTsllsd  tluBMelvM  of  lbs 
nppoHd  ■dnnt^gia  ofcompliuca.  In  Iba  ci^  of  Niw  York  mora  thin  nine  tauodml  penou,  b j  pstltloB  10  the  comoilssbn- 
«,  dited  ititaanlh  of  October,  d«lartd  thtdr  •"-t'—t  U  lb*  Brltiih  goTemmeDt  To  coantenet  OiU.  lo  ■  im^nt.  Ceo. 
frais.  OD  tbA  twentr.Ortt,  provided  bu  o*th  of  Allsfluu*  to  Ihv  Amerlcui  goveninant 

I  Aniiani  u  knowtlis  suet  candlUnD  ud  iDloUloiu  o(  Ibo  SrilUli  on  Lang  Idud.  Wuhlngton  eilliid  icoimdl  otoScsK 
when  II  WIS  delonnined  to  sskd  ■  apj  loto  Qiolr  camp.  CoIobbI  Koovlton.  who  commuided  a  choice  Tfigtment  called  Qo^ 
grtKlt  Om,  wu  iUraeted  to  Hieet  a  competanl  man  IVom  hla  corpa.  Capuln  Niihui  Hale,  of  CorenO-jr,  CoDoecUcst.  toIdd. 
ttered  tor  the  aflrvLca,  nod,  beariDf  Inalntctioiu  Ihnn  Wiahlnftoo  to  the  commaiukTi  of  all  Amnicio  armed  veieeti  tocoavoj 
hlD  wtaldwrioeTer  ha  ml(fal  deaira  lo  go.  ha  eraaaed  the  Sound  to  HuotlDgton  (aoma  aaj  to  OjHar  B*t)i  and  mada  hU  wij  to 
Iba  Britlifa  eanp  al  Brook)  ja  asd  rkfnlcj.  There  be  nude  aketehca  and  ootoa,  and.  unnipected,  relumed  lo  BiiDiiD|loa  wlUi 
valaable  Information.    Tliare  be  waa  ncopiiied  and  cipoafld  (tradition  iaji  by  a  Tory 

Turtle  Baj.  He  was  confined  In  the  green-houao  of  the  garden  during  (ho  night  of  the 
twentr.flrtt  of  Beptemhor,  and  the  next  momlpgt  without  even  the  Ibrm  of  a  regular 
trial,  wai  dellrared  to  Cuanlngham,  the  brutal  prorott  mar«hal.  to  be  cJCBcoted  ai  a  epj. 
Hd  waa  tnatcd  with  grnat  InhumanltT  bj  that  monster.  T^  atuTliMa  of  a  clargjmaB 
and  the  oee  of  a  Bible  wen  denied  him,  and  g>an  the  letteta  wblch  be  bad  bean  permu- 
ted bj  Howe  to  wrlto  lo  hla  mother  and  aiaton  during  Ibe  night  ware  deatroyed  He 
'I'm  GUH'llallll.  waa  hanged  upon  an  Bpple.tnie  in  Kntgeri'  Orchard,  near  Iba  preaent  tnlerascIlDD  of 

EaU  BroadwiT  and  Market  SIreela.  Bti  last  wordi  wera.  "  I  only  ngret  thai  I  have  hot  one  life  to  gire  to  my  countrr  I" 
Bit  body  waa  bnrlad  benAath  the  glbbrit.tree.  The  name  of  Ihla  youthfol  patriot  martyr  ^peara  tDmlnoua  upon  the  pagea  of  ■ 
our  counlry'a  history,  and  Ibe  gnlefnl  dUiena  of  bl*  natlre  town  have  erected  a  handaooie  monument  to  bli  memory  liierfl. 

I  mada  the  abora  ikelch  of  Iho  grecn-bouae  a  few  diyi  before  II  fell,  with  all  the  glorlca  of  the  beultful  garden  of  the  Baek- 
maa  manilun.  al  tha  touch  of  Ibe  atrect  commlsrioner.  In  July,  1890.  IB  locality  li  now  In  the  caler  of  Flfty^eeond  Street  * 
Unle  out  of  FInt  ArfliDa.  Il  wu  erected,  with  Iba  mandon  deUneilad  cm  page  fill, In  ITM.  1  am  Indebted  to  Iba  Uonorabla 
Jamea  W.  Beekman,  tha  preaent  owner  of  tiu  gronndi,  for  a  eopy  of  a  euriooi  docuneot  preaerred  among  Iba  family  papers 
Jl  la  a  memorandom,  kept  by  the  gardener  of  Jaxnoi  Beekman  (Oia  original  proprtetor/  daring  the  war,  afaawlng  Ibe  lima  Ibit 
■nenl  Brltlih  ollkera,  hi  aueceialan,  made  the  booaa  their  baad-qoartera.  The  following  i>  a  copy,  wllh  tba  l-railing  by  A* 
pen  of  Beekmrin :  "  k\  the  nndermenUoned  lime  my  eountrj  seat  was  oeenpled  by  the  foUowlpg  genersla"  [the  lardeoar^  ra- 
porlj :  "  Genera]  Howe  commenced  Aftecnth  of  SepCembv,  ITTfl — aaren  and  a  half  tnonths.  CommUaary  luring  the  Aral  of 
Hiiy,  1TT7— one  year  and  Ore  montbi,  OeDoral  Clinton  Ibetwmlielh  of  October,  ITTB— three  yeara  and  ilx  moothi.  General 
Bnbltoii  IRoberlaon}  Kay  the  lint  1789— elereB  and  a  half  montbi.  Hr.  Beektaan  tba  alilornth  of  April  1183— two  monttM 
Generil  Caileun  Ibe  alneenth  of  Jane.  1763,  to  ^  eraenaUoa.  !■  Are  montha— la  Oa  whole,  it  aa*K  yea*  «»  imd  a  half 
BoaibB.->-For  Bala-a  eaplue  and  derili,  so*  OBdsrdooh'i  Jtrsatalaaary  /aiMnuK  H.  «.  S3. 
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PnpiralloD  to  ioride  N«w  York.  ReTDluOoDUT  FonUlei»ou  on  tha  norlh  ptrl  3t  the  Illud 

heighls  of  Harleip.  Kiver,  about  ten  milei  from  the  city.  Every  mutcle  and  iinplement 
waa  now  put  in  vtgorout  action,  and  before 
the  British  had  taken  pomeaiion  of  the  city 
the  Amerieani  were  quite  itrongly  intrenched. ' 
Howe  now  prepared  to  invade  the  island 
and  take  posBewion  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Large  detachments  were  lent  in  boata  from 
Hallet's  Point  to  occupy  Buchanan'i  and  Mon- 
treisor'l  (now  Ward's  and  B-andall's)  Jalandl, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Harlem  River,  and  early 
on  Sunday  morning  the  fifteenth,* 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  four  thou-  '  ^  ■  '  ■ 
sand  men,  crossed  the  river  in  flat  bottomed 
boats  from  the  mouth  of  Newtown  Creek,  and 
«"""'  """"  landed  at  Kip's  Bay  (foot  of  Thirty-fourth 

Harlem,  toward  which  the  popnlalion  of  Ihe  great  oily  is  flowing.  Colonel  Morris  was  Wsshinglon's  Com- 
panion in  aims  at  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  his  successful  rival  in  claims  for  the  hand  ol  Mary  Phillipae 
in  17j6.  Monis  was  a  Loyalist,  and  at  this  lime  had  fled,  with  bis  faraily,  to  the  house  of  Beverly  Rob- 
insOD  in  the  Highlands,  The  present  owner  is  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  betlev 
known  as  Mulame  Jumel,  the  n&me  of  her  flrsi  husband. 

'  At  Turtle  Bay,  Horn's  Hook,  Fori  Washington  and  the  h 
lem  Rivers,  and  near  King's  Bridge,  traces  of  these  fortilica 

lo  foot  of  Eightj-KBh. 
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PlI^turtlHS  AmaricDttonllHUDdiiigaribeBrilUL  Wxhinaton'i  MortUciIloii.  ETntuntioa  dT tha  Cttf. 

Stieet)  under  coTer  of  a  KTere  caDuonade  from  ten  ihipi  of  war,  which  had  tailed  np  and 
anchored  oppoute  the  pTciont  Houm  of  Refuge,  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  Street.'     An- 
other diviiion,  coniiiting  chiefly  of  HeMiani,  embarked  a  little  abore,  and  landed  near  the 
tame  place.     The  brigade*  of  Panons  and  Fellowe,  panic- ttricken  by  the  cannonade  and  the 
martial  array,  fled  in  confuiion  (many  without  firing  a  gun)  when  the  advanced  guard  of 
only  filly  men  landed.     Wathington,  at  Harlem,  heard  the  cannonade,  leaped  into  the  taddle, 
and  approached  Kip's  Say  in  time  to  meet  the  frightened  fugitive*.     Their  general*  were 
trying  in  vain  to  rally  them,  and  the  commander- in -chief  wai  equally  nnsuccewful.     Morti- 
fied, almost  deipairing.  at  thii  exhibition  of  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  e&emy,  Wathing- 
ton's  feelings  mastered  his  judgment,  and  casting  his  chapeau  to  the  ground,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  he  spurred  toward  the  enemy,  and  sought  death  rather  than  life.     One  of  bis 
.lids  caught  his  bridle-rein  and  drew  him  from  danger,  when  reason  resumed  its  power.' 
Unopposed,  the  British  landed  in  full  force,  and,  after  skirmishing  in  the  rear  of  Kip's  house 
with  the  advance  of  Glover's  brigade,  who  had  reached  the  scene,  they  marched  almost  to 
the  center  of  the  island,  and  encamped  upon  the  Indeberg,  an  eminence  between  the  pres- 
ent Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  and  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-eighth  Streets,     The  Americans 
retreated  to  Bloomingdale,  and  Washington  sent  an  express  to  Putnam  in  the  city,  order- 
ing him  to  evacuate  it  immediately.     Howe,  with  Clinton,  Tryon,  and  a  few  othen,  went  to 
the  house  of  Kobert  Murray,  on  Murray  Hill  (see  page  583),  for  refreahmenta  and  rest. 
With  smiles  and  pleasant  conversation,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  cake  and  wine,  the  good  Whig  lady  de- 
tained the  gallant  Britons  almost  two  hours  ;  quite 
long  enough  for  the  bulk  of  Putnam's  divuion  of 
four  thousand  men  to  leave  the  city  and  escape  tc 
the  heights  of  Harlem  by  the  Bloomingdale  road, 
with  the  loa  of  only  a  few  soldiers.'     General 
Robertson,  with  a  strong  force,  marched  to  take 
poBietsion  of  the  city,  and  Howe  made  hit  head- 
quarters at  the  elegant  mantion  of  James  Beekman, 
HiuMAH'i  HuiioH-  at  Turtle  Bay,  then  deserted  by  the  owner  and  bis 

family.'     Before  sunset  his  troops  were  encamped  in  a  line  extending  from  Horn's  Hook 

'  The  ships  vent  up  the  Hudson,  at  tbe  same  time,  as  far  as  Bloomingdale.  One  of  these  veiiseU  vas 
the  detested  Aiia,  of  aiily-four  gniu.  Ceplain  Talbot,  anxious  to  be  useful,  attempted  its  destruction  by  a 
(ire-ship.  From  neai  Fart  Wiuhington  he  proceeded  csulionsly,  al  two  o'clock  in  tbe  morning  of  tbe  six- 
teenth, and  HWD  be  wu  &loagtide  (he  enemf,  with  his  ship  in  k  blue.  Lingering  too  long-,  he  was  badly 
iiomed.  but  escaped  lo  the  Jersey  shore  in  safety.  The  Asia  managed  to  extricate  herself  from  the  peril. 
— See  Tuckemian's  Lift  of  Commodort  TaUM,  p.  24-29.  «  ■  Gordon,  ii.,  111. 

*  Patnam,  Knox,  and  other  odicers  in  the  city  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  island  beyond  the  inlrenah- 
menls.  They  were  perplexed  on  learning  thai  tbe  enemy  oconpied  the  esst  and  middle  roads,  for  they 
knew  of  no  other  way  among  the  woods  and  swamps  of  the  island.  ForliuiBletf,  Major  Aaron  Burr,  then 
line  of  Fatnam's  aids,  knew  tbe  ground  well,  and  onder  his  direction  (he  troops  left  Independent  Balteiy, 
no  Bunker  Hill  (where  thej  ware  preparing  for  defense],  and  passing  (btongh  the  woods  west  of  the  present 
Broadway,  they  reached  a  road  leading  from  Greenwich  (ihe  properly  of  Sir  Peter  Wsrren)  (o  Blooming, 
ilale.  They  were  discovered  by  a  palrole,  after  passing  the  camp  npon  the  Inclibtrg,  and  a  detachmeni 
nf  light  infeDtry  were  sent  in  pursail.  These  overtook  tbe  rear  of  the  ADieriean*  in  a  path  eKendinf;  from 
Bloomingdale  to  Harlem  Lane,  near  M'Gowan's  Paat,  and  a  warm  skirmish  was  tberi^csuh.  This  skirmish 
was  at  abonl  the  intersecdoe  of  Oee  hundredth  S(ree(  and  Eighth  Arenue. 

•  See  no(e  on  page  flOS,  This  view  of  Beekman's  mansion  is  from  (he  grounds  looking  toward  the 
East  River.  The  fine  lawns  and  blooming  gardens  are  now  reticulated  by  oily  streets,  and  in  a  few  jean, 
no  donbl,  this  elegan(  specimen  of  the  houses  of  "  the  olden  time"  will  be  swept  away  by  the  broom  of 
improvement.  The  carved  family  arms  hare  been  removed  from  their  long  resting-place  over  the  elah- 
oratcly  wrought  chimney-piece  of  tbe  drawing-room,  and  an  ancient  snn-dial,  which  marked  the  boars  in  the 
garden  far  almost  a  eenlarj,  has  been  laid  away  in  security.  The  elegant  coach  of  tbe  first  proprielor, 
emblazoned  with  the  Beekman  arms,  is  yet  there,  a  rich  old  relic  of  the  aristocracy  of  New  York  a  oeo- 
inry  ago.*     There  General  Riodesel  and  his  family  resided  during  tbe  snmmer  of  17S0. 

'  I'Ifr  fumllj  irms  Goa«li(  of  n  imfulsr  brcnd  Udv,  reprv* 
■  •lilrM.uiilupancaehililaorUlastan.biawDrost.    71i*  er 
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AauiiuBi  OB  mrlen  HelgbU.  Battle  on  EUrlem  Plaliu.  D»lh  oC  Ksowlloo  ud  Lletck 

aorou  the  island  to  Bleomingilale.     Harlem  Plains  divided  the  hostile  camps.     For  seven 

>  Sepi.  IS,   years,  two  months,  and  ten  days^  from  this  lime,  the  city  of  New  York  remained 

to        in  possession  of  the  British  troops, 
im^       The  wearied  patriots  from  the  city,  drenched  by  a  sudden  shower,  slept  in  the 

>  Bepi.  16  open  air  on  the  heights  of  Harlem  that  night.  Early  the  next  motniogb  intelli- 
gence came  that  a  British  force,  under  Brigadier  Leslie,  was  making  its  way  by  U-Gowan's 
pass  to  Harlem  Plains.     The  Jitlle  garrisons  at  Mount  Morris  and  Harlem  Core  (Manbat* 


and  kept  them  in  partial  check  until  the  arrival  oi  re-entbrcements.  Washington  was  at 
Morris's  house,  and  hearing  the  firing,  rode  to  his  outpost,  where  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  now  stands.  There  he  met  Colonel  Knowlton,  of  the  Connecticut  Rangers  (^Con- 
gress's Ovm),  who  had  been  skirmighing  with  the  adTancing  foe,  and  now  came  for  order*. 
The  enemy  were  about  three  hundred  strong  upon  the  plain,  and  had  a  reserve  in  the  woods 
upon  the  heights.  Knowlton  was  to  hasten  with  his  Bangers,  and  Major  Leitch  with  three 
companies  of  Weedon's  Virginia  regiment,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  advance,  while  a  feigned 
attack  was  to  be  made  in  front.  Perceiving  this,  the  enemy  rushed  forward  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantageous position  on  the  plain,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Knowlton  and  Leitch  on  the 
Rank.  Re-enforcements  now  came  down  from  the  hills,  when  the  enemy  changed  front 
and  fell  upon  the  Americana.  A  short  but  severe  conflict  ensued.  Three  bullets  passed 
through  the  body  of  Leitch,  and  he  was  borne  away.  A  few  moments  aTterward,  Knowlton 
received  a  bullet  in  his  head,  fell,  and  was  home  offby  his  sorrowing  companions.'  Yet 
their  men  fought  bravely,  disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch  as  they  fell  back  toward  the 
American  camp.  The  enemy  pressed  bard  upon  them,  until  a  pai;t  of  the  Maryland  regi- 
ments of  Colonels  Griffiths  and  Richardson  re-enforced  the  patriots.     The  British  were 


'  This  Tockj  gorge  fens  doI  yet  been  toncheil  by  the  band  of  improvement.  It  remains  in  all  its  primal 
roeghncu,  coTerod  by  low  shrubbery,  shoou  from  the  roots  of  ihe  ancient  forest-lrees.  It  extends  on  a 
line  with  and  between  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Avennea,  from  the  southern  entremity  of  Harlem  Plains. 

•  Major  Leitch  died  on  the  first  of  October,  Knowlton  wm  cnirieil  to  tho  redoubt,  near  the  Hudson,  at 
One  hundred  diid  FiRy-siith  Street,  where  he  eipired  before  sunset,  and  was  buried  within  the  embankment!. 
His  death  was  a  public  loss.  His  bravery  nt  Bunker  Hill  commajided  the  highest  respect  oI  Washington. 
In  general  ordera  in  the  morning  after  tho  battle  on  Harlem  Plains,  the  coTrnnander-in-chiel,  altnding  to  the 
death  of  Knowlton,  said,  "  He  would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  eoontry." 

ctiuclarteli-    The  Beskmint  trace  their ftuml;  to  Oennanjr  u  aulj  u  HTO.    WUMsm,  Uh  muMor  of  Uig  Amerlcm  bnmeh 
of  the  hmUr.ume  to  Ami  rica,  with  Stufieitnt.  la  IMT,    He  wu  ippdotnl  vlctgonraor  en  Ihn  Delamra  In  lS5a.wuaft, 
imrd  •berlff  of  KKpus.  la  Uliter  CDUnTr,  ■nd  burgomaster  and  aldemui  in  Now  AnutenlUD,    Tbcrs 
who  sattlea  La  the  *ielBltT  of  AIUdjp.— See  HolfUe's  Ami 
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Gml  Fin  la  Haw  York.  DqwRnre  of  llw  BritUb  lunj  for  Woat  ChMlar.  I-udlng  npon  nrock't  Neck. 

<lriven  back  aeroM  the  plain,  when  Wuhington,  fearing  an  ambiuh,  ordeTed  a  retreat.  The 
lots  of  the  Amerioana  was  mconiiderahle  in  numbers  ;  that  of  the  British  was  eighteen  lulled 
and  attout  ninety  wounded.  This  event  inspirited  the  desponding  Americans,  aod  nerred 
them  for  the  Bonteit  soon  to  take  place  upon  the  main. 

The  British  strengthened  M'Gowan's  Pass,  placed  strong  pickets  in  advance  of  their  lines, 
and  guarded  their  flanki  by  armed  vessels  in  the  East  and  North  Ilivers.  General  Hob- 
ertson,  in  the  mean  while,  had  taken  possession  of  the  city,  and  commenced  strengthening 
the  intrenchments  acroit  the  island  there.  He  had  scarcely  pitched  his  tents  upon  the  hills 
in  the  present  Seventh  and  Tenth  Wards,  and  began  to  look  with  complacenoy  upon  the 
city  as  snug  winter  quarter*  for  the  aroiy.  when  columns  of  lurid  smoke  rolled  up  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  town.  It  was  midnight.*  Soon  broad  arrows  of  flame  shot  up  .g-niemim 
from  the  darkness,  and  a  terrible  conflagration  began.'  It  was  stayed  by  the  ex<  ^o-si, 
lirtions  of  the  troops  and  sailors  irom  the  ships,  but  not  until  about  five  hundred 
houses  were  consumed. 

Perceiving  the  Americans  to  he  too  strongly  intrenched  upon  Harlem  Height*  to  prom- 
ise a  succeMfuI  attack  upon  them,  Howe  attempted  to  get  in  their 
rear,  to  cut  0^°  their  communication  with  the  north  and  east,  and  hem 
them  ia  upon  the  narrow  head  of  Manhattan  Island.  Leaving  a  suf- 
ficient force  of  British  and  Hessians,  under  Lord  Percy,  to  guard  the 
city,  and  other*  to  man  hia  line*  toward  Harlem,  he  embarked  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  upon  ninety  flat-boat*,  passed  throngh  the  narrow, 
toa.1%  ""^  turbulent  strait  of  Hell  Gate,  and  landed  upon  Throck's 
iTio.  Neok,l>  a  low  peninsula  jutting  into  the  East  River  from  the 
main  of  West  Chester  county,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city.'     A  few  days  afterward^  .  q^  yj 


'  Mr.  David  Grim,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  vho  rov  ibe  conflagralEoa,  has  lelt  a  record  of  the  erent. 
He  nyt  the  Are  broke  oat  in  a  low  giog/'erj  and  brothel,  a  wooden  building  on  ihe  wharf,  near  Whitehall 
Slip.     It  was  diicovered  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  moniing  of  the  twenty-first  of  September. 
The  wind  vta  from  the  soulhweit.     Thsre  were  but  few  inhabitants  in  the  oitj,  end  the  fianioa,  for  a  while 
iincheckeJ,  spread  rapidly.     All  the  houses  bctweee  Whitehall  and  Broad  Streets,  up  to  Beaver  Slreet, 
were  consamtd,  when  the  wind  veered  to  the  lootheast  and  drove  the  fire 
toward  Broadway.    It  consumed  ell  on  each  side  of  Beaver  Street  to  the 
Bowling  Green,  a  little  above  vrhiah  it  crossed  Broadway,  Ohd  swept  all 
the  boitdingi  on  both  aides,  as  far  as  Exchange  Street.     On  the  west  side 
it  consumed  almost  ever;  building  from  Morris  Street  to  Partition  (Faltoo) 
Street,  devouring  Trinity  church*  in  its  way,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
toward  the  North  River.     For  a  long  time  the  new  (St.  Paul's)  chnroh  was 
in  peril,  for  (he  Are  crept  in  its  rear  to  Mortkile  (Barclay)  Street,  and  ex- 
tended west  of  King's  (Colambia)  College  to  Murray  Street.     The  exaol 
number  of  buildings  consumed  was  four  hondred  and  ninety-three.     The 
KutsB  OF  TWNtrr  C'Houa.      city  then  contained  about  four  thousand  houses.    "  The  ruins,"  says  Dualap 
(who  wandered  over  the  scene  at  the  close  of  the  war),  "  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  town  were  convert- 
ed into  dwelling  places  by  nsing  the  chimneys  and  ports  of  walls  which  were  firm,  and  adding  pieces  of 
Fpars  with  old  canvas  Trom  (he  ships,  fonning  hovela— part  hut  and  part  tent."     This  was  called  Canvas 
Town,  and  there  the  vilest  of  the  army  and  Tory  refugees  congregated.     The  TDrie«,and  British  writers 
of  tho  day  attempted  to  fix  the  crime  of  incendiarism  upon  Ihe  Whigs,  but  oould  not.     It  was  well  known 
that  (he  fire  had  en  accidental  origin,  yet  British  historians  continue  to  reproduce  the  libel. 

'  Tho  officer  who  went  out  to  Lexiagton  with  re-enforcemeats  in  April,  1775. — See  page  528,  vol.  i. 

'  This  is  spelled  Throck's,  Throg's,  and  Frog's,  in  difl^erent  histories.     It  was  originally  owned  by  a 

man  named  Throckmorlon,  who  was  called  Throck  for  the  sake  of  brevity.     On  the  extreme  point  of  this 

peninsula,  at  the  entrance  to  Long  Island  Soand,  stands  Fort  Schuyler,  a  strong  work  oompleted  in 

1842. 

■  mnlty  chnrcb  wis  nrtetBd  M  Ihn  close  of  the  HiBiiiegBUi  mbRiit.  na  int  bs[lil]ii(  wm  mull  ud  sqiur*.  Qomb 
.iDiu  grsDlot  !□  Uia  corpontloii  In  ITOS  Iks  lud  citnuUng  ilong  the  wiM  Me  of  Bmadinj  to  CbiWcipbei  Btnn,  kmm  m 
thg  QUHD'i  FtTTD.  Tha  edtflce  wm  enlu-gcd  in  1137  to  obs  hoadnd  and  rortj^lfht  feci  la  knglh,  JBCladliii  ttie  lonr  and 
chinnl.  and  mv; ntj-two  lael  In  breiddL  The  Meepla  was  one  himdnd  and  aaraq-BvB  that  In  belfht.  Thli  was  tha  edlSce 
sDntnmrd  hj  tba  ^roatflra  In  1T70.  Tho  ikatehof  [ha  mlnalifrDin  a  pictnn  Dsda  on  llid  spot  and  pnbHihed  In  Dr.  Borriu'i 
BJtiBrj  ^  Trlnltf  CliirfiL    li  was  rcbolli  lo  ITeSiMlua  down  b  ie3>,  and  OB  lb*  twentj-Srst  of  Maf.  ISM,  Uu  pRMBt  odlBM 
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Other  troopa  from  Mnntressor'e  Island'  and  FluBhiag  landed  there  ;  and  oa  the  tweaty^- 
Kcoiid,  KnyphauMD,  with  the  second  divi 
Bioa  of  German  hirelings,  just  arrived  Kt 
New  York,*  landed  upon  Myers's  Point, 
now    Davenport's   Neck,  near    New   K.o- 

When  Washington  perceived  this  move- 
raent,  he  sent  strong  detachments,  under 
General  Heath,'  to  oppose  the  landing  of 
the  British,  and  occupy  lower  West  Chester. 
A  redoubt  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  hills,  near  William's  Bridge  ;  ail  the  passes  to  King's 
Bridge  were  well  guarded,  and  a  detachment  was  at  White  Plains  making  intrenchments 
there.  The  causeways  to  Throck's  and  Pell's  Nceks  were  also  guarded,  the  latter  by  Col- 
onel  Hand  and  his  riflemen  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  iirat  landing,*  the  bridge  was 
removed,  and  General  Howe  was  leh  upon  aa  island.  He  suspected  his  Tory  guides 
of  treachery,  but  he  soon  ascertained  the 

truth  and  decamped,  after  being  driven  back      jy   /J*^         /""yT  ^       '  /V         "~ 

from  the  causeway  by  Hand,  with  the  aid    6^  /  ^^       A^  0^  ^^^"^^^-^ (si: 
of  Prewjott  (the  hero  of  Breed's  HiU)  and  a  ^U  '^  (7 

three-pounder,  under  Lieutenant  Bryant.*  Howe  crossed  in  his  boats  to  Pell's  Point,  a  Hlllc 
above. >>  and  marched  over  Pelham  Manor  toward  New  Rochelle.  Afler  a  hot 
skirmish  with  Glover's  brigade,  of  Sullivan's  division, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  repulsed,  Howe  encamped  upoa 
high  ground  between  Hutchinson's  River  and  New  Kochelle 
village,  where  he  remained  until  the  twenty-first,  when  be 
took  post  upon  the  heights  of  New  K-ochelle,*  north  of  the 
village,  on  the  road  to  White  Plains  and  Scarsdale.  Knyp- 
hausen  and  his  division  arrived  the  next  day,  and  encamped 
Howi'j  HE.nqviiiiM.  upon  the  land  now  owned  by  E.  K.  Collins,  Esq.,  between 

New  Rochelle  and  Mamaroneck. 

'  On  Ihe  tvremy-fourlh  of  September,  Colonel  Jackson,  with  Major  Henly  (aid.ile-camp  to  General 
Heath),  and  two  hundred  and  forlj  men,  made  a  descent  upon  the  Britiih  on  MontrcMor's  Island,  ia  flat- 
boats.  They  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  twenly.two  men.  Among  them  was  Major  Kenlf,  who  vaa  sboi 
while  at  the  head  of  his  men.  He  was  carried  \o  the  camp,  and  buried  bj  Ihe  sidn  at  (be  brave  Knowllon. 
'  These  re-enforcements  arrived  on  the  eigbteenth  of  October.  The  fleet  consisted  of  sevent;-two  sail, 
bavinj;  on  hoard  four  thousand  Hessians,  six  thousand  Wnldeckers,  two  companies  of  cbasseurs,  two  hund- 
red English  recruits,  and  two  thousand  baggage  horses- 

'  The  main  body  of  the  Germans  landed  upon  BauHet's  Point,  on  the  eait  side  of  Davenjiort'e  Neok,  where, 
it  is  said,  the  Huguenot  settlers  of  New  Rochelle  flr^  touched  our  shores.  Davenport's  Neck  is  a  beau- 
tiful fertile  peninsula,  jutting  into  the  Sound  near  the  village  of  New  Rochelle.  The  view  bare  given  is 
from  ibe  high  rock;  bank  at  BnuITei's  Point,  lookinf;  southeast  upon  the  wooded  islands  wbiob  here  dot  the 
Sound.     The  shores  of  Long  Icland  arc  seen  in  extreme  distance. 

'  William  Healb  was  a  native  of  Roxbury,  Massaohuselts,  near  which  some  of  bis  descendants  still  re- 
side. He  was  appointed  a  provincial  brigadier  ia  I77S. 
The  Continental  Congress  gave  him  the  same  commission, 
and  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1TT6,  made  bim  a  major  general. 
-  t<^etber  with  Spencer,  Sullivan,  and  Greene.  He  command- 
ed near  King's  Bridge  after  the  Americans  lelt  New  York, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  in  chief  command  in  ibe 
Eastern  department.  Bur(>[iyne's  captured  army  were  in  his  ceetody.  In  1779  he  commanded  on  the 
Hudson,  and  there  was  the  principal  theater  of  bis  military  life,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Healb 
was  a  useful  otliccr,  but  circumstances  prevented  his  making  much  display.  He  published  an  intereating 
volume,  entitled  "  Heath's  Memoirs,"  which  is  now  much  sought  after  by  collectors  of  valuable  Amerioan 
books.  General  Heath  died  in  1814,  the  last  survivor  of  (be  major  generals  of  ibe  Revolution. 
'  Heath's  Memoirs,  page  67.  For  a  sketch  of  Colonel  Prescolt,  see  page  539,  vol.  i, 
°  These  heights  are  now  (I8ft2)  partly  wooded  and  partly  callivated ;  then  they  were  covered  by  the 
primitive  forest,  except  around  the  house  above  delineated,  where  Howe  made  his  quarters.  That  house 
is  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  highway  from  New  Rochelle  to  Whits  Plains,  about  a  mile  from  the  (bn^i 
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WuhingtoQ  viewed  thii  fint  pl&Dttng  of  the  Btitiah  lUndard  apoa  the  maiD  land  ia  pro- 
claimed freo  America  with  great  anxiety,  for  clouds  were  gatheriag  in  the  horizoa  of  the 
future.      Nominally,  he  had  an  army  of  nineteen  thouiand  men,  but  in  discipline,  order,  and 
all  the  concomitant*  of  true  loldien'  they  were  not  one  third  of  that  number.      The  time 
of  service  of  many  of  them  wa*  drawing  to  a  close,  and  cold  weather  waa  approaching  to 
chill  the  ardor  of  half-clad  patriots.     A  powerful  enemy,  well  provided,  was  crouched  as  ■ 
tiger  within  cannon-voice,  ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey.     Yet  Washingtoa'a  ipirit  did  not 
quail,  and  he  resolved  to  confront  the  foe  with  his  motley  troop,  as  if  with  n  parity  of  vol- 
erans.     He  called  a  council  of  war  at  the  quarters  of  General  Lee,k  to  decide  .  (,„.  k 
upon  the  propriety  of  evaouating  Manhattan  Island.     General  Lee,  fresh  from  the       i''^' 
Held  of  victory  at  Charleston,  had  just  arrived  and  gave  his  weighty  opinion  in  favor  of  a 
total  abandonment  of  the  island.     The  rnain  army  was  speedily  marched  toward  the  Bronx. 
in  West  Chester,  leaving  a  garrison,  under  Colonel  Magaw,  of  Pennsylvania,  sufficient  ta 
hold  Fort  Washington  and  its  dependencies.     In  four  divisions,  uniler  Generals  Lee,  Heath, 
Sullivan,  and  Lincoln,  the  American   army  moved 
slowly  up  the  western  side  of  the  Bronx,  and  formed 
a  series  of  intrenched  camps  upon  the  hills  from  the 
heights  of  Fordham  to  White  Plains,  a  distance  of 
about  thirteen  miles.     While  pre»enting  a  front  par- 
allel to  that  of  Howe,  frequent  skirmishes  occurred,  in 
which  the  Americans  were  generally  the  winners.* 
General  Greene  with  a  small  force  garrisoned  Fort 
Lee,  situated    upon   the   Palisades,'  nearly  opposite 
Fort  Washington,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  October 

the  conunaQder-in-ehief  left  Morris's  house  and  made  Waihikotuki  usio-m^nn.' 

his  head-quarters  near  White  Plains,  where,  directed  by  a  Frenoh  engineer,  the  Americans 

village.  It  wu  very  rouch  dilapidated  when  I  viiited  it,  and  im  occapied  by  a  cotorsd  fomily.  Haifa 
mile  bejond  this  dwelilai;,  on  the  tame  side  of  the  nnd,  is  Ihe  marble  moDiinieDt  erected  to  the  memory 
dT  Thomas  Paine.     A  ilielch  oT  thia  moaamenl  may  be  fooad  in  tbe  Supplemeot,  page  M7. 

'  CoiemporBry  writers  give  a  wd  piclnre  of  the  army  at  that  time.  Among  many  of  Ibe  mbordinate 
officers,  greed  usurped  the  place  of  palriotisni.  OfUcers  vere  elected  on  condilion  (hat  they  ahould  throw 
their  pay  and  rstioM  into  a  joint  stock  for  tbe  bene&l  of  a  company ;  sorgeoni  «old  reconunondalions  Ibr 
farlonfrhs,  for  able-bodied  men,  at  sixpence  each,  and  a  captain  wa*  cashiered  for  stealing  blankets  froai  hia 
Midlers.  Men  went  out  in  s<(unds  to  plunder  from  friend  or  foe,  &nd  immorality  prevailed  thronghoot  Ihe 
American  erniy.  Iti  appointments,  too,  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  Tbe  surgeon's  department  lack- 
ed instrumenu  According  to  a  general  retarn  of  fUleen  reftlmenta,  there  were  not  more  than  sufficient  in* 
siruments  for  ono  battalion. — See  Washington's  Letter  lo  Congress,  Sept.  24,  1776;  Gordon,  ii.,  114. 

'  On  the  night  of  the  twenly-flrsl  of  Oatober,  Lord  Stirling  sent  Colonel  Haalet,  with  Delaware  and  Ma 
ryland  Iroops,  lo  surprise  some  Loyalists  then  lying  at  Mamaroneck,  under  Colonel  Bogeia,  the  rangei 
during  tbe  French  and  Indian  wars.  These  troops  vere  Ibe  Queen's  Bangers,  alierward  commanded  by 
Simcoe.  Almost  eighty  men  were  killed  or  captured,  and  the  spoils  were  sixty  stand  of  arms,  and  pro- 
visions and  clothing.  Rogers  escaped.  On  the  twenty-third,  Colonel  Hand  and  his  nllemen  attacked  two 
hnndred  and  forty  Hessian  chasseurs  near  East  Chesler,  and  Touted  them;  and  almost  nightly  the  British 
pickets  were  disturbed  by  the  Americans.     These  events  made  Howe  cautious  and  slow  in  his  movements. 

>  The  high  perpendicnlar  rocks  extending  along  the  western  bank  of  tbe  Hodsou  from  Weebawken 
north  about  (wcnty-lhree  miles,  are  so  called  on  account  of  their  resemblanoe  to  paliudes.  Congress  had 
ordered  Washington,  "by  every  art  and  whatever  expense,  to  i^ittruct  efTectually  (he  navigation  of  the 
Norib  River,  between  Fort  Washington  and  Mount  Conslitution  [whereon  Fort  Lee  stood],  at  well  to  pie- 
vent  the  regress  of  the  enemy's  frigates  lately  gone  op,  as  to  hinder  them  from  receiving  soooors." — 
/wrtish,  ii.,  3S5. 

*  The  boose  occupied  by  Washington  while  the  army  was  at  While  Plains  is  yet  standing.  It  it  a  fmar 
building,  on  the  east  side  of  the  rood,  about  two  milet  above  Ihe  village.  This  view  is  from  tbe  road,  lott- 
ing nortbeasl.  When  I  last  visited  it  {1S31),  Mist  Jemima  Miller,  a  maiden  ninety-three  years  of  age, 
and  her  >i.iler,  a  few  years  her  junior,  were  living  therein,  (he  home  of  their  obildhood.  A  chair  and  table, 
used  by  tho  chief,  are  carefully  preserved  by  the  famil]-.  and  a  register  for  (be  naiuet  of  the  DumerDUa  viait- 
ors  is  kepi.  Thii  haute  wat  in  Ihe  deep  tolitudo  of  the  forests,  among  tbe  hills,  when  Wothington  wat 
there ;  now  the  heighti  and  the  plain  near  by  tmile  with  cultivation.     The  pretent  owner  of  the  propettr  ia 
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oast  up  bTeut-worki,  »ther  m  a  defeoae  for  ma  intrenohed  camp  in  preparation  upon  the 
hilla  of  North  Castle  two  milei  beyoad  than  as  permanent  fortilio&tioDB.' 

Both  arraiea  were  near  White  Plains  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  Oo 
tober.>     The  American!  were  chiefly  behind  their  bieMt-works  nosr  the  village,  and 
the  British  were  upon  the  hilU  below,  eaitward  of  the  Bronx.     Chatterton'i  Hill,  a  com- 
manding eminence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  was  occupied  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-ieventh  by  Colonel  Haslet,  with  his  Delawares,  some  Maryland  troops  and  militia, 
in  all  about  sixteen  hundred  men.     Early  the  next  morning,  M'Dougal  was  ordered  to  re- 
enforce  Haslet  with  a  small  borps  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  under  the  charge  of  Captain 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  to  take  the  general  oommand  there.     At  ten  o'clock  the  Britiafa 
army  moved  toward  the  village  in  two  columns,  the 
right  commanded  by  General  Clinton,  the  left  by  De 
Heister  and  Sir  William  Erskine;  in  all  thirteen  thou-  ' 
sand  strong.     Howe  was  with  the  second  division,  and  when  near  the  village,  he  held  a 
council  of  war  on  horseback,  which  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  point  of  attack.     Inclining 
to  the  left,  the  British  placed  fifteen  or  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  upon  the  slope  southeast 
of  the  rail-way  station,  and,  under  cover  of  their  fire,  constructed  a  rude  bridge  over  tfae 
Bronx,  and  attempted  to  cross  and  ascend  the  steep  wooded  heights  to  dislodge  the  Amer- 
icans from  their  hastily  constructed  breait- 
works  upon  Cbatterton'a  Hill.     Hamilton 
had  placed  his  two  guns  in  battery,  on  a 
rocky  ledge,  and  these  swept  whole  platoons 
from  tbe  margin  of  the  hill  they  were  at- 
tempting to  ascend.     The  British  recoiled, 
fell  back  to  their  artillery,  and  joined  an- 
other division,  under  General  I^eslie  (con- 
sisting of  the  second  British  brigade,  the 
Hessian  grenadiers  under  Colonel  Rail,  a 
battalion  of  Hessian  infantry,  and  two  hund- 
red and  fifty  cavalry),  who  were  then  cross- 
ing the  Bronx  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below. 
Pt^M  wuKu  iH.  iJiiTi.li  cgsMD  THi  B.oNx.'         Thcro  tho  assaiUnU  joined,  and  the  whole 
force  pushed  up  the  slopes  and  ravines  along  the  southwestern  declivities  of  Chatterton's 
Hill.     Gaining  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  top,  they  endcav- 
•  ored   to  turn   M'Dougal's    right    flank.     His,  advance,  under 
Smallwood  and  Kitzema,  gallantly  opposed  them  while  slowly   < 
retreating  toward  the  crown  of  the  eminence,  until  the  British 
cavalry  attacked  the  American  militia  on  the  extreme  right  and  dispersed  them.     M'Dou- 
gal with  only  six  hundred  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  own  brigade  and  Haslet's  corps, 
sustained  an  obstinate  conflict  for  an  hour.     Twice  the  British  light  infantry  and  cavalry 
were  repulsed,  when  an  attack  upon  his  flank  by  Rail  compelled  M'Dougal  to  give  way 

'  A  square  redonbt  of  eortb  wbs  erected  in  the  main  streel  of  the  villH(;e,  the  remsins  of  which  may  yet 
be  seen  a  little  northeast  of  Mr.  Swinburn's  Literary  Institution,  and  where  now 
(18S2)  liea  a  shattered  howitzer,  dug;  ap  from  the  trencbea  a  few  years  ago- 
From  this  redoubt  a  line  of  breast-works  extended  westerly  over  the  Hnith  side 
of  Pnrdy's  Hill  to  the  Bronx,  and  easterly  across  the  hills  to  Horton'i  Pond. 
These  were  not  quite  finished  when  the  battle  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  October. — See  Jddrm  of  J.  W.  Tompkins,  1845,  quoted  by  Bolton,  ii.,  368. 
'  This  view  is  from  tbe  soniheastem  ^e  of  the  Bronx,  a  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  below  the  rail-way  station  at  v^hite  Plains,  looking  north.  Tba 
the  extreme  right.  Between  that  and  the  barn  on  the  left  the  British  ascended. 
:o  the  left  of  the  telegraph  posts,  toward  tbe  center,  and  the  one  on  the  lammit 
beyond,  the  hottest  of  the  engagement  occurred.  Tbe  latter  is  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Horton.  Id 
n  hotlaw,  near  a  large  hickory-tree,  on  the  southwest  side  of  Chatterton's  Hill,  are  the  graves  of  many  of 
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and  retreat  to  the  iatranchmenta  at  White  Flalni.     Thia  v/u  done  ta  food  order  down  the 

southeaBtem  tide  of  Chatteilon'i  Hill,  and  aoiou  the  Bronx,  near  tbe  pTeaent  lail-vajr  >ta- 

tion,  UDder  cover  of 

troops,  led  by  Pat- 

nam.   M'Dougalcar* 

ried  ofT  hii  wounded 

and  artillery,  and  left 

the  victors  in  pOMet> 

■ion  of  only  the  in- 

Qonsiderable    breast- 

worliB  upon  tbe  hill. 

The     militia,     who 

were  scattered  among 

the  Greenburg  hills, 

soon  collected  in  the  aurtuns,  Uill,  rux  nt  K»u.-wa«  Bmtiom.i 

intrenched  camp  at  tbe  village,  and  there  tbe  Araerioan  army  rested,  almost  undisturbed, 
until  tbe  evening  of  tbe  tbirty-Grst.«  The  British  troops  retted  upon  their  arms  ^ 
all  night  after  the  battle,  and  the  next  day,  after  a  skirmish  with  Glover's  bri- 
gade, they  encamped  within  long  cannon  sbot  of  tbe  front  of  tbe  American  lines.  Awed 
by  the  apparent  strength  of  Washington's  intrench ments,  Howe  dared  not  attack  bim,  but 
awaited  tbe  arrival  of  Lord  Percy,  with  four  battaliooB  from  New  York  and  two  from  Mam- 
aroneck.*  Tbe  loss  of  tbe  Americans,  from  tbe  twenty-sixlb  to  tbe  twenty-ninth,  did  not 
exceed,  probably,  three  hundred  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  ;  that  of  the  British 
was  about  the  same. 

Earl  Percy  arrived  in  tbe  evening  of  tbe  thirtieth,  and  preparations  were  made  to  storm 
tbe  American  works  the  next  morning.  A  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  arose  at  midnight, 
and  continued  for  twenty  honrs.  All  operatiotu  were  delayed,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
thirty-first,  while  tbe  storm  clouds  were  breaking  and  the  British  host  were  slumbering, 
Washington  withdrew,  and  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  North  Cattle,  toward  tbe  Croton 
River,  where  be  had  erected  strong  breast-works  along  the  bills  which  loom  up  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  waters  of  tbe  Bronx.*  Howe  was  afraid  to  attack  him  there,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  fourth  of  November,t>  He  retreated  toward  the  junction  of  the  Hudson   >•  itts. 

'  Thu  is  ■  view  of  ibe  KiDtheutem  side  of  ChatMrlQD'it  Hill,  from  tbe  nil-waj  station.  Tbey  crossed 
(he  Bronx  at  a  poiot  seea  on  the  exlreioB  right.  Od  the  top  of  the  bill,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  the 
left,  Hamilton's  caanoas  were  placed. 

*  The  intrenchmeots,  which  appeared  so  formidBble  tkrontih  Howe's  teleacope,  were  exceedingly  weak, 
composed  of  earth  and  sods  laid  npon  heaps  of  oonulalka.  Tbey  were  no  protection  agointt  cannon-hall^ 
and  had  Howe  attacked  these  lines  first,  instead  of  the  really  ttronger  position  on  Cb&tterton's  Hill,  the 
complete  dispersion,  if  not  loss  of  the  American  army,  would  doubtless  have  been  the  rosnlt.  His  camion 
was  loo  raithful  in  lis  promptings,  and  he  wasted  time  and  energy,  for  two  or  three  days,  in  attempts  to 
gain  Washington's  rear. 

'  A  little  sonthesst  of  tbe  house  occnpied  by  Washington  (see  sketch  on  page  615),  on  tbe  brow  of  s 
tiecp  hill  overlooking  an  eilensive  region  of  country,  are  yet  (1853)  prominent  remains  of  some  of  these 
broasl-works.  These  are  nearest  tbe  village  of  White  Plaioi,  and  easiest  of  access  for  the  stodent  or  an- 
tiquary. 

Uordnn  relates  that  white  the  British  were  at  White  Plains,  the  garden  of  a  widow  was  robbed  at  night. 
Her  son,  a  mere  boy,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  catch  the  thief.  With  a  loaded  gun  he  concealed  him- 
self in  some  bnsbes,  when  a  British  grenadier,  a  strapping  Hi);hlander  came,  filled  a  bag  with  froit,  and 
placed  il  on  his  sbonlder.  The  boy  appeared  behind  him  with  his  gun  cocked,  and  threatened  him  with 
instant  death  if  he  attempted  to  lay  down  the  bag.  Thus  the  boy  drove  him  into  the  Americsn  camp. 
When  be  laid  down  his  hag,  and  saw  that  he  had  been  driven  in  by  a  stripling,  he  was  excessively  mortU 
ded,  and  could  not  soppress  the  exalannioti,  "  A  British  grenadier  made  a  prisoner  by  such  a  damned  brat  I 
tacb  a  damned  brat  I" 

On  the  Di)(hl  of  tbe  evacaalion,  the  Presbyterian  ohurch  and  other  bnildings  were  fired  and  consamed, 
hat  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  Washington.  Bolton  (ii.,  366)  says  tbe  incendiary  was  Major 
Osbome,  ofihe  MassBchaieiti  line.  Gordon  (ii.,  121)  remarks  that  "  Colonel  Austin,  of  the  Msssacboselts, 
who  commanded  the  goards  and  senlriea,  being  healed  with  liqoor,  homed  the  town  on  While  Plaini  ni^ 
aeofssarity  and  without  any  orders." 
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and  Harlem  Rivera,  and  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Fordham,  extending  his  lefl  wing 
almost  to  King*s  Bridge.* 

An  attack  upon  Fort  Washington,  now  environed  hy  a  hostile  force,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  to  he  the  next  scene  in  the  drama.      Washington  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  retreat  into  New  Jersey  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  army, 
leaving  all  the  New  England  troops  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  to  defend  the  High- 
lands.    This  movement  was  speedily  executed.     By  the  twelfth^  the  main  army 
were  in  New  Jersey,  some  crossing  from  Tarry  town  to  Paramus  (Sneeden's 
Landing),  and  others  from  Teller*s  (Croton)  Point  to  the  mouth  of  Tappan  Creek  (Pier- 
mont).     The  chief,  after  inspecting  places  at  Peekskill  and  vicinity,  crossed  King's   ^  ^^^  ^^ 
Ferry, b  and  hastened  to  form  his  camp,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Hackinsack,  in       ^'^^^ 
the  rear  of  Fort  Lee.*     General  Heath  was  lef^  in  command  in  the  Highlands,  and  Gen- 
eral Lee,  with  a  dissolving  force'  of  more  than  eight  thousand  men,  remained  at  North 
Castle,  with  orders  to  join  the  main  army  in  New  Jersey  if  the  enemy  should  aim  a  blow 
in  that  quarter. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  at  White  Plains,  Knyphausen,  with  six  German  battalions, 
.  /-v.    ^    marched  from  New  Rochelle,  crossed  the  head  of  Harlem  River, 

/^2i,  ^^  -^     J/^  **  Dyckman's  Bridge,*  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  works 
^  A     y/       ^SS'^j^^w  jjj  ijjg  vicinity  of  King's  Bridge,  and  encamped  upon  the 
^ — — "\^—  plainc  between  there  and  Fort  Washington.     The  Amer- 

icans in  Fort  Independence  and  redoubts  near,  fled,  on  his  approach,  to  Fort  Washington, 
and  now  the  whole  country  beyond  Harlem,  between  Pobbs's  Ferry  and  Morrisania,  west  of 
the  Bronx,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  army.  Fort  Washington  was  completely  en- 
vironed by  hostile  forces.  On  the  flfth,  three  British  ships  of  war  passed  up  the  Hudson 
unharmed,  and  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  a  large  number  of  flat-boats  went  up  and 
were  moored  near  King's  Bridge.  The  commander-in-chief  would  now  have  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Washington,  had  not  Greene  urged  the  necessity  of  holding  it,  in  con- 
nection with  Fort  Lee,  for  the  defense  of  the  river. 

On  the  flfteenth<i  Howe  was  informed  of  the  real  condition  of  the  garrison  and 
works  at  Fort  Washington,  by  a  deserter  from  Magaw's  battalion,  and  he  imme-  ** 

diatcly  sent  a  messenger  with  a  summons  for  the  commander  to  surrender,  or  peril  his  gar- 
rison with  the  doom  of  massacre.  Magaw,  in  a  brief  note,  promptly  refused  compliance,  and 
sent  a  copy  of  his  answer  to  Washington  at  Hackinsack.  Confldent  of  success,  Howe  or- 
dered a  cannonade  to  be  opened  upon  the  American  outworks  from  two  British  redoubts, 
situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Harlem  River,  a  little  above  the  High  Bridge.  The 
cannonade  commenced  early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  to  cover  the  landing  of  troops 
which  crossed  the  Harlem  there,  preparatory  to  a  combined  attack  at  four  diflerent  points. 
Expecting  this,  Magaw  made  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  little  force.*     Colonel  Rawling's 

*  Gordon,  ii.,  116-121.     Stedman,  i.,  210-216.     Marshall,  i.,  110-114. 

*  This  fortification  was  situated  upon  a  sort  of  plateau,  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  at  the 
present  landing  and  village  of  Fort  Lee,  and  opposite  the  present  One  hundred  and  Sixtieth  Street,  of  New 
York.  Some  of  the  mounds  are  yet  visible,  covered  with  low  trees.  A  little  above  was  a  redoubt,  oppo^ 
site  Jeflcry's  Hook,  to  cover  the  chevaux-de-frue  in  the  river.     Few  traces  of  this  redoubt  now  remain. 

'  The  time  of  service  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  of  these  men  would  expire  within  a  week,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  free  on  the  first  of  December.  When  the  time  of  dissolution  came,  some  were  induced 
to  remain,  but  the  largest  portion  went  home  dispirited. 

*  For  this  and  other  localities  made  memorable  by  military  operations  between  Fort  Washington  and  the 
Highlands,  the  reader  may  profitably  consult  the  map  on  the  preceding  page.  It  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared from  the  best  authorities.  Those  in  Stedman^s  History  of  the  War  are  generally  quite  correct,  but 
the  one  showing  these  particular  localities  is  very  erroneous.  For  example,  the  Heights  of  Fordham  are 
placed  far  northward  of  Valentine^s  Hill.  The  former  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Morrisania ;  the  latter  near  Yon- 
kers.     The  names  of  several  places  are  also  incorrectly  spelled. 

*  The  garrison  consisted  of  only  about  twelve  hundred  men  when  Knyphausen  first  sat  down  at  King*8 
Bridge.  Greene  sent  a  re-enforcement  from  Mercer*s  Flying  Camp,  and  when  the  fort  was  attacked  there 
were  about  three  thousand  men  within  the  lines.  When  Washington  heard  of  the  summons  to  surrender, 
he  hastened  from  bis  camp  to  Fort  Lee,  and  at  nine  in  the  evening,  while  crossing  the  Hudson,  be  met 
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with  hit  Maryland  riflemen,  was  poited  in  a  redoubt  {Fort  Tryon)  upon  a  bill  north  of 

Fort  WashingtoD,  and  a  few  men  were  stationed  at  the  outpost  called  Cock-hiU  Fort. 

Militia  of  the  Flyiog  Camp,  under  Colonel  Baxter,  were  placed  on  the  rough  wooded  hill> 

„...  _ci.„fi,-.  -'"igtheHar- 

hers,  under 
Cadwala- 

ia,  manned  * 

rection  of  New  York.     Magaw  commanded  in  the  fort. 

ick  was  well  arranged.      Knyphausen,  with  five  hundred  Me«- 

cken,   wai    to 

k  on  the  north 

th  a  divieion  of 

he  south.  At 
Drigadier  Ma- 
by  Cornwall  i», 
Harlem  River, 
light  infantry, 
I  of  grenadiert, 
Fort  Washing- 
of  the  guns  on 
tlills,  just  men- 
ilonel    Stirling, 

little  above  the 

'hese   arrange-  ^'"' "  ^'•"  w*»Hiiia«.a.' 

(1  out.  Knyphausen  divided  his  force*.  One  division,  under 
ii  at  Trenton  seventy  days  af^rward),  drove  the  Americans 
wt.  while  Knyphausen,  with  the  remainder,  penetrated  the 
|r  Hook,  and,  after  clambering  over  felled  tteoi  and  other  ob- 
i  Rawlings  in  Fort  Tryon.  The  fort  was  gallantly  defend- 
ind  many  Hessians  were  skin.  Rawlings  was  finally  forced 
ited  to  Fort  Washington,  under  cover  of  its  guns,  when  Knyp- 
e  Hessian  flag  upon  Fort  Tryon.  In  the  mean  while,  Percy 
[arlem,  swept  over  the  plain,  drove  in  the  American  pickets  at 
Harlem  Cove  ( Manhattan ville).  and  attacked  Cadwalader  at 
the  advanced  line  of  in  trench  ments.'  Percy's  force  was  eight 
hundred  strong  ;  Cadwalader  had  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  one  eightecn-po under.  Both  parties  fought  bravely, 
and  Percy,  yielding,  moved  toward  the  American  left,  behind 
a  wood,  and  the  combat  ceased  for  a  while. 
FuD-vrm,  Fomi  WuHnraTON.*         While  Rawltngs  and  Cadwalader  were  keeping  the  as- 


Greene  and  Putnam  returning  from  Fort  Waahington.     They  assured  him  that  Magawwas  ci 
successful  defense,  and  ihe  chief  returned  wilh  Ihem  to  Fort  Lee. 

'  Mathews  landed  in  the  cove  or  creek  at  about  Two  hundredth  Streel, 

*  This  is  a  view  Trora  tlie  silo  of  the  interior  works  al  Fort  Washington  from  the  foot  of  the  flag-atafl; 
looking  southwest.  In  the  foreground  are  leen  the  remains  of  the  embankments.  The  tall  mast  seen  near 
Ihe  river  below  is  the  support  for  telegraph  wires  which  cross  (he  Hudson  there,  from  the  rocky  point 
of  JefTery'a  Hook.  In  the  dislance  across  the  river  are  the  Palisades,  end  the  mast  upon  their  summit  de- 
notes the  site  of  the  redoubt  north  of  Fori  Lee.  This  tittle  sketch  exhibits  the  relative  position  of  Forts 
Washington  and  Lee. 

*  Preparatory  to  (his  allack,  a  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  Atnerican  works  fay  two  pieces  on  tbr 
high  ground  north  of  Molthaven,  on  the  Harlem  River. 

*  This  flag-ita^  inilioating  the  eenter  of  the  fort,  is  a  prominent  objeot  to  pasaengen  opoa  the  Hudaon 
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wilants  at  bay,  Mathews  and  Stiriiag  landed.     The  form ei  poihed  up  the  wooded  heightt. 
drove  Bajiter'i  troopa  from  their  redoubt  (Fort  George)  and  rocky  defense,  and  stood  victor 
upon  the  hills  overlooking  the  open  fields  around  Fort  Washington.     StirUng,  after  makinfr 
a  feigned  landing,  dropped  down  to  an  estuary  of  the  river,  landed  within  the  American  lines, 
and,  rushing  up  the  acchvity  by  a  sinuous  rood,  attacked  a  redoubt  on  the  summit,  and  made 
about  two  hundred  prisoner!..       Informed  of  this,  and  perceiving  the  peril  of  being  placed 
between  two  fires,  Cadwalader  retreated  along  the  road  nearest  the  HtidBon,  closely  pursued 
by  Percy,  and  battling  all  the  way.      When  near  the  upper  border  of  Trinity  Cemetery 
(One  hundred  and  Fifly-finh  Street),  he  was  attacked  on  the  (lank  by  Colonel  Stirling,  who 
was  pressing  across  the  island  to  intercept  him.'     He  continued  the  retreat,  and  reached 
the  fort,  after  losing  a  few  killed,  and  about  thirty  made  prisoners.     On  the  border  of  the 
cemetery,  and  near  the  fort,  severe  skirmishes  took  place,  and  many  of  the  Hessian  pursuers 
were  slain.     The  defense  was  gallant ;  but  pike,  ball,  and 
bayonet,  used  by  five  thousand  men,  overpowered  the 
weakened  patriots,  and  at  meridian  they  were  nearly  all 
gathered  within  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.     General  Howe 
now  sent  another  summons  to  surrender.     Perceiving  fur- 
ther resistance  to  be  vain,  Magaw  complied,'  and  at  half 
past  one  o'clock*  the  British  flag  was  waving   .j,^^  ,^ 
where,  the  Union  banner  was  unfurled  defiantly       ''^^ 
in  the  morning.     The  garrison,  amounting  to  more  than 
two  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.'  aci  v-.:* 
these  the  jails  of  New  York  were  speediiV  f— rni      '. 
was  a  terrible  disaster  for  the  little  Rejv:^:i-i4  irvif 
Of  all  the  gallant  men  who  battled  then  »  '^^'  •'.<* 
not  one  is  known  among  tha  living.     FrML!t.y  ~iv   .!»: 
survivor  of  them  all,  and  the  last  Uviar  »;*-'  ■"'  '-^  ^^  •■ 
ish  army  in  America,  was  the  veoen'xut  "."'i.'*  .»-."*■  v 
who  died  at  his  rcaidence  in  Greenwi.-i  S^itsk;  u  :w  -■■  '■ 
of  New  York,  on  the  twcnly-ninih  ;.:"." unt    >"i  *'■  ^■^^• 
ags  of  one  hundred  years  and  fonr  m-Wt^      ■**  -*'^*   » 
entombed  in  Trinity  Cemetery   vn.-*    S"    "•'•    t-.'-i- 
where  he  fought  for  his  king  sertt*-*!    ™>»  ^'trr 

Washington,  standing  nine  ?■'    -^  ^  ■'  *»_wi- 

'    V   eral  officers,  and  the  au'JiQr  z  ..■!■■««  Sunn:     mt 

_  ■    ,  some  of  the  slaughter  nsor  »    """^    ^rTr*  t,-. 

'  Stirling's  Innding-plice  iriw  al  about  the  fool  of  One  bundrec  an   T".--.*™  ''•wi.  ;.    ^  >■»   ■ 
ibe  Eighth  Avnmic,  three  fourths  of  B  mile  below  the  High  Briajt   ■■»■«•■•■    •■■    "    '  -ti—.-rr^  -r-i.. 
crossed  Ibe  island." — Marshall,  i,,  JIT.     The  road  upThich  tr  ii«-»    -'-*■    *•    ■*■  *  ■""■    ^ 
the  nou)  on  page  610  iho  lines  of  the  redoubt  on  the  "  »wiaii  Trt»--*"      ■''i'**^    ■  -  '■      -     -- 

*  It  was  at  this  stage  of  afTairs  that  Washin^n,  with  Poisat  ••—    "  ■  »*■■"•   "-i^fc    -,    3~  ' 
aaoended  the  heights,  and  from  Morrii'a  hoiine  larreTM;  to-  b^-       '■  ■'   ■■'■       *    -'■'    '  —     " 
alter  thejhadlell  that  mansion.  SiirliogandhisvitiorK»;"-i- p—"*    **   -.>«■— 

was  a  narrow  eacaiw  for  the  chief  commander*. 

*  At  (bis  moment  Captain  Gooch  came  OTer  from  Trc.  Xf    »---■•""■->■.   ^k-       ■" 
gaw  thai  if  be  oould  hold  out  till  ni(;ht  the  irarriia.  nuBi,'  --    -^er-^  -a     ■ 

*  Tfae  niunbar  of  reKDlBn  was  about  two  ibuiuai..      1^..  — ~~        ^•^' 

IMn,  and  itragglera,  all  of  whom  were  pmbaiiiv  wcnw  ■■  ' ~    •  

psfaeiwts."     The  kaa  of  the  Americani,  in  kiliei:  »"««»-     --    '^■'~-      -     -■ 
rofd  iJiny  wu  almoit  one  thoujand.     Tin   TIiismi  ~'    ■•■•   -   — 

WMUagUa  was  blamed  for  jieldins  t<i  ih'   nnwr--  ''''*~~     "--^    — - 
•ho  was  oppoMd  to  It  fmn  the  beginning.  -wtV'  •    Vimi  - 

'  d  by  mea  of  iabrior  jodgnwnt  lu  todi-  «*         *~    ■  •■'-    -- 
**illia  oama  to  Anerica  with  ini'  hnu^w:^        -    .^     tp     .  ~,_— 
llWUiaFlaii^BadFortWMbBffML    *— i^ -i«      -    -^  -  ^~^ 
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with  Btreaming  eyes  he  beheld  the  meteor  flag  of  England  flashing  above  its  ramparta  id 
the  bright  November  sun.  The  fort  was  lost  forever,  and  its  name  wai  changed  to  ICny[K 
hausen.  The  chief  now  turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  defense  of  the  federal  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, for  he  penetrated  the  design  of  Howe  to  push  thitherward.  Fort  Lee  was  aban- 
doned, but  before  its  stares  could  be  removed,  Cornwallis  had  crossed  the  Hudson  with  six 
thousand  men,  and  was  rapidly  approaching  it.'     The  garrison  fled  to  the  camp  at  Hock- 

nnd  ComwBllis'a  division  (lo  which  he  wna  allachcd),  relarned  from  Tronton  and  Princeton,  he  took  lesHHu 
in  liorsemanshi|i  in  Ihe  Middle  Dutch  church  (now  the  cilj  poet-oflice),  iben  converted  inio  »  circm  fora 
riding-schoul.  He  Ihea  joined  ihe  cavalry  regiment  of  Colonel  Birch,  in  which  he  held  the  oRicei  or  orderlj 
sergeant  and  cornel.  He  waa  in  New  York  during  the  "  hard  winter"  of  1779-80,  and  assisted  in  drag- 
ging British  cannons  over  the  frozen  baj  from  Fort  Gearge  to  Slalen  Island.  He  was  alwajs  nTer;e  lo 
lighting  Ihe  Americans,  jrel,  as  in  duly  bound^  he  was  raiibful  lo  his  king.  While  Prince  WIlliaiTi  Henrj, 
afterward  William  the  Fourth,  was  here,  he  was  one  of  his  body-guard.  Twice  he  was  sent  to  England 
liy  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  dispatches,  and  being  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  corps,  he  waa  frequenlJj 
employed  by  the  comma ader- in-chief  in  important  services.  Wilb  hundreds  more,  be  remained  in  New 
York  when  the  British  army  departed  in  1783,  resolved  to  make  America  his  future  home.  He  married 
■Don  after  the  war,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  lived  with  his  wife  (now  aged  eighty-three)  sixly-fire 
years.  For  more  than  fifty  years,  be  walked  every  morning  opon  first  the  old,  and  (ben  the  new,  or  pres- 
ent Battery,  unmindful  of  inclement  weather.  He  always  enjoyed  remarkable  health.  Ho  continued  exer- 
cise in  the  street  near  his  dvrelling  until  within  a  few  days  uf  his  death,  though  with  increasing  feebleness 
of  step.  The  gay  young  men  of  half  a  century  ago  (now  gray-haired  old  men)  remember  h^  well-«oti- 
dueted  house  of  refreshment,  corner  of  John  and  Nassau  Streets,  where  they  enjoyed  oyster  suppers  and 
good  liquors.  The  preceding  sketch  of  bis  person  is  from  a  daguerreotype  by  losley,  made  B  few  monlbs 
before  his  departure. 

'  The  Americans  lost  at  Fort  Lee  the  whole  of  the  mounted  cannons,  except  two  Iwelve-poundere,  a 
large  quantity  of  baggage,  almost  three  hutidred  tents,  and  about  a  thousand  barrels  of  flour  and  other 
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Ksdtl  (wuded  a  L».  Aumrieui  ud  BrUJdi  bmi  KIdi'i  BiUg«.  Ergon  MU  TIppMrt  Crwk. 

ioiftck,  and  now  commenced  the  retreat  of  Waihiogtoa  acroN  the  Jerteyi,  toward  the  Del- 
aware, noted  on.pagei  14  and  IS. 

Before  leaving  thcH  heighU  contecrated  by  valor  and  patriotiam,  let  at  turn  toward  the 
diitant  billi  of  West  Cheiter,  where  almott  every  rood  of  earth  ia  aoarred  by  the  intrench- 
er'i  mattock,  or  made  memorable  by  deedi  of  daring  and  of  Bufiering,  and  conaider  the  moat 
important  military  tranaactiona  which  occurred  within  ten  leaguea  of  our  point  of  obaerva- 
tion.  We  can  not  tarry  long ;  to  the  local  hiitorian  we  muat  refer  for  the  whole  atory  in 
detail. 

General  Knyphanaen  held  Fort  Waihington  and  the  neighboring  worki,  while  the  main 
British  army  waa  operating  elaewhere  in 
1777.  The  fortifieationa  wera  atrenglh- 
ened,  and  King'a  Bridge  anl  vicinity  pre- 
lented  a  formidable  harrier  to  the  inva- 
aion  of  York  laland  by  land.  After  the 
fall  of  Fort  Waahingtoa,  and  the  departure 
of  both  Americana  and  British  to  New 
■  Janmrr    J^raey,  General  Heath  eit&bliih- 

im.      ed  a  cordon  of  troops*  from  the  iiiw  «  Ki.ios  umwa.' 

heighta  at  Wepperham  (Yonkera)  to  Mamaroneck,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  John 
Morin  Scott.  That  officer  lefl  the  army  two  months  later  for  civil  employment,  and  the 
Americana  retired,  ao  that  their  left  rested  upon  Byram  River.      While  the  strong  detach- 

Riill.     The  hoDse  bejond,  shaded 
Id  medil  to  be  Mniek  ukd  pramlcd  ta  bim,— 3«  JanniaU,  t.,  978.    On  ano  ildi  1>  a  bun  a!  ihc  harn,  wiib 
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aeek  paHca,  ■»  a  bright  aotumn  marDlog  in  1850, 1  nsehed  Iba  lala  of  Vookara.  and  tfaa  V.n 
Conlandl  maniton,  ■  beanUfDl  naldiniM  In  Uw  tnldit  of  a  broad  lawn  and 
profodon  ofibnibbarr.  ThU  waaUisiiaaitera  ofa  IlnalanplFkEt-piard  in 
in?,  and  biTg  Waihington  andhiaitaffdiaedbi  JdIj,  1781.  when  Ub  Britiab 
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ITT?.  brtwecD  Brltlib  ll|bl  Eroopa  and  aoma  Btorkbrldgn  Indian),  nndn  tba  chiaf,  Klmiam, 

Llautrnantcolanal  KmBMilck.  wblla  paDDlUng  in  that  dimtlon,  wu  atUirlied  and  drlnn  bull,  wha  he  mat  ffincoe  nodng  lo 
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fell  Into  an  ambuab  bjr  the  Indiana    Wblla  lighting,  eimcoo  nod  Tarlalon  adiasced.  and  a  hoi  confllrt  cnancd.    Tba  Indiana 

fosghL  braicly.  hnt  wera  al  ImI  obliged  to  giTa  way.    A  body  of  American  ligtac  lufantrr,  under  Btewirl  (dimngnlabed  el  Stony 
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page  83.    "IlieaeeDeof  tbeeaBaiet,"iayaBaltDii."lla*aQtfaeland  urihe  lala  Frederick  Brown,  now  (lBU)oeenplpd  by  bla 
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Loyalist  Patrols.  The  Delaneeja  and  Uieir  MoTementt. 

ments  of  the  two  armies  were  occupying  their  relative  positionB,  many  Bkirmishes  took  place, 
especially  between  the  Americans  and  corps  of  Loyalists,  formed  under  various  leaders. 
The  latter  traversed  Lower  West  Chester,  annoyed  the  American  outposts  and  patrols,  and 
distressed  the  inhabitants.* 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  Washington,  believing  the  post  at  New  York  to  be  weak,  be- 
cause the  main  army  of  the  British  was  in  New  Jersey  and  a  large  detachment  waa  on 

^  One  of  the  earliest,  roost  influential,  and  efficient  of  the  Loyalist  leaders  was  Oliver  Delancey,  who, 
with  his  son  Oliver,  and  nephew  James,  performed  active  service  for  the  king  in  Lower  West  Chester.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Chief  Justice  (also  lieutenant  governor)  Delancey,  and  was  a  man  of  large  property  and 
great  influence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  King's  Council  before  the  Revolution ;  and  at  the  begimiing  of 
hostilities,  leaned  rather  to  the  popular  side.  Deprecating  a  separation  from  Britain,  he  espoused  the  royal 
oause  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  went  forth.  He  was  commissioned  a  brigadier,  and  author- 
ized to  raise  three  battalions  of  Loyalists.  This  he  finally  efl^ected.  His  son  Oliver  was  commissioned  a 
eaptain  of  horse  in  1776;  was  present  at  the  capture  of  General  Woodhull;  became  major  of  the  1 7th 
regiment  of  dragoons ;  and,  after  Major  Andre's  death,  was  appointed  adjutant  general,  with  the  commission 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Delancey  went  to  England,  was  elected  a  member 
of  Parliament^  and  died  at  Beverly  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  3'ears.  His  son  Oliver  accompanied 
him,  and  rose  gradually  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  almost  at  the  head 
of  the  British  army  list.  James,  a  nephew  of  General  Delancey,  commanded  a  battalion  of  horse  in  his 
uncle's  brigade.  Because  of  his  activity  in  supplying  the  British  army  with  cattle  from  the  farms  of  West 
Chester,  his  troopers  were  called  Coto-bayi.  Sir  William  Draper,  *'  the  conqueror  of  Manilla,"  married 
General  Delancey's  daughter.  The  Confiscation  Act  of  the  New  York  Legislature  swept  away  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Delancey  estate  in  America.* 

*  Many  attempts  were  made  to  destroy  or  disperse  the  Delancey  Loyalists.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1777,  some 
Americans  attacked  a  block-house,  erected  by  Delancey  on  the  site  of  Mapes's  Temperance  House,  at  West  Farms.  Several 
of  the  guard  were  wounded,  but  none  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  In  the  winter  of  1779,  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  with  some 
Americans,  attacked  this  block-house  to  dcetroy  it  Provided  with  hand  gmnades,  combustibles,  and  short  ladders,  about  forty 
volunteers  approached  cautiously,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  cast  their  missiles  into  the  fort,  through  the  port-holes. 
Soon  the  blockhouse  was  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  the  little  garrison  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot  A  few  escaped. 
A  corp  of  Delancey's  battalions  occupied  the  house  of  Colonel  Lewis  G.  Morris,  at  Morrisania,  for  a  short  time.  They  were 
attacked  there  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1779,  by  some  of  Weedon's  and  Moylan's  horse,  a  detachment  from  Glover's  brigade,  and 
some  militia.  Fourteen  Loyalists  were  made  prisoners.  ThiMe  attacks  becoming  frequent,  Delancey  was  compelled  to  make 
his  headquarters  at  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Archer,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  High  Bridge,  where  he  was  under  the 
guns  of  fort  No.  8,  one  of  the  redoubts  mentioned  on  page  825,  cast  up  by  the  British  to  cover  the  landing  of  their  troopa  on  the 
morning  of  the  attack  upon  Fort  Washington. 

Near  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Archer's  mansion  was  a  building  wherein  Colonel  Hatfield  had  his  quarters  in  January,  1780,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  some  levies  and  volunteers  from  Horseneck  and  Greenwich.  The  assault  was  made  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Unable  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  the  assailants  fired  the  house.  Some  escaped  after  leaping  from  the  windows ;  the 
colonel  and  eleven  others  were  made  prisoners. 

In  May,  1780,  Captain  Cushing,  of  the  Massachusetts  line,  guided  by  Michael  Dyckman,  surprised  Colonel  James  Delancey's 
corps  near  No.  8.  He  captured  over  forty  of  the  corps ;  the  colonel  was  absent  Cushing  retreated,  followed  some  distance 
by  a  large  number  of  Yagers  and  others.  In  January,  1781 ,  Lieutenant-colonel  William  Hull  (General  Hull  of  the  war  of  1812- 
'14),  who  was  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  troops  in  advance  of  tAe  American  linee,  successftilly  attacked  Colonel  Oliver 
Delancey  at  Morrisania  with  three  hundred  and  fitly  men.  Hull  surrounded  the  Loyalists,  forced  a  narrow  passage  to  their 
camp,  took  more  than  fifl^  prisoners,  cut  away  a  bridge,  burned  several  huts  and  a  quantity  of  stores,  and  retreated  to  cunp, 
closely  pursued.  A  covering  party,  under  Colonel  Hazen,  attacked  the  pursuers,  and  killed  and  captured  about  thirty-five 
more.    Hull  lost  twenty-six  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

At  sunrise  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1782,  Captain  Hunney  well  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  having  a  covering  party  of  infimtry  un- 
der Major  Woodbridge,  entered  Delancey's  camp  at  Morrisania,  dispersed  the  Loyalists,  and  killed  and  Wounded  several.  Others 
in  the  neighborhood  wore  collected  and  pursued  Hunneywell,  when  they  fell  into  an  ambush  formed  by  Woodbridge,  and  were 
driven  back.    In  this  skirmish  Abraham  Dyckman  was  killed. 

At  Jefferd'B  Neck,  in  the  township  of  West  Farms,  Colonel  Baremoro,  a  notorious  Tory  marauder,  was  captured  by  Colonel 
Armand  (see  page  360)  on  the  night  of  November  7th,  1779.  Baremore  was  at  "  the  Graham  Mansion,"  which  stood  on  tho  site 
of  the  house  of  William  H.  Leggctt  Esq.,  and  with  five  others  was  made  a  prisoner.  The  Graham  family  were  dispossessed  of 
their  house,  to  make  room  for  British  officers.  When  Colonel  Fowler,  who  last  occupied  it  was  about  to  leave,  it  was  fired,  and 
consumed  while  that  officer  and  his  friends  were  eating  dinner  in  a  grove  near  by.  That  night  Colonel  Fowler  was  mortally 
wounded  while  leading  a  marauding  party  in  East  Chester.  On  another  occasion,  Armand  marched  down  from  Croton  to  the 
vicinity  of  Yonkers,  below  Cortlandt's  house,  made  a  furious  charge,  with  his  cavalry,  upon  a  camp  of  Yagers,  and  captured  or 
killed  almost  tho  whole  party. 

The  ancestor  of  the  American  Delanceys  (De  Lanci)  was  Etienne,  or  Stephen,  a  Huguenot,  who  came  to  New  York  in  1681. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  French  family,  known  in  history  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  married  Ann  Van  Cortlandt, 
and  became  active  in  public  afiairs.  The  chief  Justice  and  the  general  were  his  sons.  Another  son,  James,  married  a  daughter 
ef  Caleb  Heathcote,  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Scarsdale.  James's  third  son  was  the  father  of  William  Heathcote  Delancey,  D.D., 
the  present  Protestant  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Western  New  York. 

The  seat  of  General  Oliver  Delancey  was  upon  the  Bronx,  opposite  the  village  of  West  Farms,  three  miles  from  Uie  mouOi 
of  that  stream.  There  ho  had  extensive  mills,  which  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Philip  M.  Lydig.  The  old  mansion,  where 
British  officers  were  so  often  entertained,  was  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  ago.  He  owned  another  residence  at  Bloominf- 
dale,  on  York  Island,  which  was  burned  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1777.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  fired 
by  some  daring  Whigs,  in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  some  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Yonkers,  by  the  Tories. 
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OpentioBt  near  King's  Bridge.  Valentine's  Hill  and  iti  AaaodatloBa. 

Rhode  Island,  ordered  Creneral  Heath  to  approach  King's  Bridge,  and  if  circumstances  ap- 
peared to  promise  success,  to  attack  the  fortifications  there.  The  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
New  Jersey  or  Rhode  Island,  if  not  the  possession  of  New  York,  were  hoped  for  results. 
Heath  advanced,  and  summoned  Fort  Independence,  on  Tetard's  Hill,  to  surrender.  The 
commandant  refused,  and  while  preparing  for  attack,  Heath  received  intelligence  of  move- 
ments in  the  East,  which  made  it  prudent  to  withdraw  and  watch  his  Highland  camp  and 
fortifications.  In  the  succeeding  autumn.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  captured  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  and  Kingston  was  destroyed.  Several  months  before,  a  British  detachment 
had  destroyed  stores  at  Peekskill  (p.  741,  vol.  i.),  and  Tryon  had  desolated  Danbury  and 
vicinity.'  These  events,  which  have  already  been  considered,  directed  the  attention  of 
Washington  more  to  the  security  of  the  Highlands  than  ofiensive  operations  against  New 
York. 

Af\er  the  battle  at  Monmouth,^  and  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  to  New  aju,Q», 
York,  Knyphausen  again  took  command  near  King's  Bridge,  with  his  quarters  at  i^^- 
Morris's  house.  The  Queen's  Rangers,  under  Simcoe,  and  other  Loyal  corps,  a  troop  of 
light  horse  under  Emmerick,  and  Delancey's  battalions,  now  became  active  in  patroling 
Lower  West  Chester.  To  oppose  their  incursions,  General  Charles  Scott,  of  Virginia,  with 
quite  a  strong  force,  took  post  on  the  Greenburg  Hills,  and  extended  his  lefl  toward  New 
Rochelle.  Sometimes  he  advanced  as  far  as  Valentine's  Hill,'  and  the  foraging  parties  of 
the  enemy  were  kept  in  check.  Frequent  skirmishes  occurred,  and  the  most  vigilant  and 
wary  were  the  most  successful. 

When  the  French  army,  marching  from  New  England  in  the  summer  of  1781,  approach- 
ed the  Hudson,  Washington  was  informed  that  a  large  detachment  of  British  troops  had 
led  New  York  for  a  marauding  incursion  into  New  Jersey.  Washington  had  long  cher- 
ished a  desire  to  drive  the  enemy  from  New  York  Island,  and  now  there  appeared  to  be  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  strike  the  garrison  at  King's  Bridge  and  vicinity.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  begin  the  attack  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  July,l>  believing 

*  See  page  403,  Tolame  i.  ' 

'  Valentine's  Hill,  rising  on  the  west  of  the  beantifnl  vale  of  Mile  Square  (a  favorite  oamp-tproand  for 
all  parties  daring  the  war),  aflfords  some  of  the  most  charming  prospects  in  West  Chester.  It  is  upon  the 
road  leading  from  Yonkers  to  the  Hunt's  Bridge  Station,  on  the  Harlem  raiUway.  From  its  summit  the 
rough  hills  and  cultivated  valleys  of  that  region  are  seen  spread  out  like  a  panorama,  and  the  eye  catches 
glimpses  of  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  more  distant  varieties  of  feature  displayed  by  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  villages  upon  its  borders.  Southward,  stretching  away  toward  King's  Bridge,  is  the  beau- 
tiful vale,  sparkling  with  Tippett's  Brook,  famous  in  the  annals  of  West  Chester  for  deeds  of  valor  in  par- 
tisan warfare.  When  I  visited  this  region  in  1850,  Miss  Elizabeth  Valentine,  aged  eighty-three,  was  yet 
living  there  with  the  present  owner  of  the  farm,  Elijah  Valentine.  She  well  remembers  being  caressed 
by  Washington,  and  afterward  frightened  by  the  fierce-looking  Highlanders  and  Hessians.  The  dwelling 
ei  the  Revolution  stood  a  little  northwest  of  the  present  mansion.* 

*  On  the  funiinlt  of  Valentine't  Hill  intreoefameiitt  were  ceet  np  in  the  •nmmer  of  1776;  and  here  Waahiagton  waa  encamp> 
ed  a  few  days  before  the  battle  at  White  Plaina.  Here  Sir  William  Erskine  was  encamped  with  a  deUchment  of  British  troops 
in  January.  1778 ;  and  in  the  autumn,  a  few  weeka  before  be  sailed  to  attack  Sarannah,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  here  wi^ 
the  71st  regiment  of  Highlanders.  During  the  whole  war,  Colonel  James  Delancey  kept  recruiting  ofBcers  at  Mile  Square , 
and  in  this  vicinity  Simcoe,  with  the  Queen's  Rangers,  often  trarersed,  and  sometimea  penetrated  to  ttie  Croton  RiTer.  Headi 
says  that  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  1783.  foragers,  widi  a  ooTering  party  flre  or  dx  thousand  strong,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  and  the  young  prince  William  Henry,  made  an  incursion  as  &r  as  Valentine's  mi.  After  this,  the  ricinity  was 
abandoned  by  the  mOitary,  and  then  the  lawlesa  marauders  of  that  region  harassed  the  people.  PHnct  ChmrUtf§  Rtdombl  and 
IftgTO  Fort  were  on  the  east  side  of  Valcntine'a  HilL 

On  the  second  of  July,  1779,  a  skirmish  occurred  in  Poondridge  between  a  portion  of  the  corps  of  Sheldon  and  Tarletoa. 
Hie  British  were  repulsed,  and,  while  retreating,  aet  Are  to  the  meeting-house  and  Mi^  Lockwood's  dwelling.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  Tarleton  was  tlM  capture  of  Lockwood.  The  Americans  lost  eighteen  in  wounded  and  missing,  and  twelve  horses.  Oa 
die  thirtieth  of  August,  a  ddrmish  occurred  near  Tanytowa,  between  some  of  Sheldon's  horse,  under  Captain  Hopkins,  and 
part  of  Emmerick's  corps.  The  latter  were  led  into  an  ambuacade,  and  suffered  terribly.  Twenty-diree  of  his  men  were  kiUed, 
and  the  remainder  were  dispersed.  Hopkins,  while  pursuing  Emmerick,  was  in  turn  surprised  t^  riflennen,  and  was  obliged  to 
retreat  toward  Sing  Sing,  across  Sleepy  HoUow  Creek.  In  Beekmaa's  wooda  Hopkins  wheeled,  captured  two  or  three  of  his 
pursuers,  and  retreated  in  good  order  to  Sing  Sing.  Near  Crompond,  Rochambean  encamped  with  hia  army  in  1781.  Tlie  spot 
is  still  known  as  Frmck  HUL  Remains  of  some  of  his  ovens  may  be  aeen  at  the  present  time.  On  the  third  of  Pebmary,  1780^ 
a  patrol  of  the  enemy,  horse  and  foot,  attacked  Lieutenant  Thompson,  who  was  atatloned  at  Th»  Four  Conurt.  He  was  de- 
feated, with  a  loss  of  thirteen  killed  and  seventeen  wounded.  Thompson,  six  other  offlceri,  and  eighty-nine  rank  and  Ue^  were 
^ade  prisoners. 

U.  Be 
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AttCTupted  luTulon  of  Hew  Totk.  VIglluci  oflheBritlib.  Yonken  and  lu  AiuciuiaD* 

RoctiBcnbeau  would  arrive  by  that  time.  A  part  of  the  plao  was  to  cut  ofT  Delancey'i 
light  troops  along  the  Harlem  River.  Thi«  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  the  Duke  De  Lau- 
ma,  thea  approachiug,  to  whose  legion  Sheldon's  dragoaoa  and  some  Continental  troopi, 
^ — X-  y-^  y^  uuder  Colonel  Waterbery,  were  to  be 

( ^ ^:t.t^  ^&Qi^^C^^    •"-"•I;    o„,l,.  night  .f.h.fi„.  of 

'  ^         July,  a  strong  detachment,  under  Gen- 

eral Lincoln,  went  down  the  river  Tram  Tappan,  in  boats  with  muffled  oars,  and  landed  half 
a  mile  below  the  village  of  Yonkors.'  upon  the  land  now  owned  by  Thomas  W.  Ludlow. 
Esq.'  Lincoln  marched  cautiously  over  the  hills  toTippett's  Brook,  unobserved  by£mmerick, 
who,  with  hia  light  horse,  was  patrolling  lowaid  Uoar  Uill.  Also  avoiding  Pruschanck's 
corps,  stationed  upon  Cortlandt's  Bridge,  Lincoln  reached  the  house  of  Montgomery,  near 
King's  Bridge,  before  dawn,  where  he  was  discovered  and  tired  upon  by  the  enemy's  pickets. 
Ddancey,  at  fort  No.  8,  ever  on  the  alert,  heard  the  firing,  and  retreated  in  time  for  aafety, 
for  Lauzun  had  not  approached  by  West  Farms  as  was  intended.  Washington  had  ad- 
vanced to  Valentine's  HiU,  and  when  he  heard  the  firing  he  pressed  forward  to  the  aid  of 
Lincoln.  The  British  troops  immediately  fell  baek,  and  withdrew  behind  their  works,  near 
King's  Bridge.  Lincoln  ascertained  that  the  detachment  had  returned  from  New  Jersey  ; 
that  the  British  were  re-enforced  by  some  fresh  troops  ;  that  a  large  party  was  on  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  and  that  a  ship  of  war  was  watching  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  near 
King's  Bridge.  In  view  of  these  difTiculties,  Washington  withdrew  to  Dobbs'e  Ferry,  where 
be  was  Joined  by  Rochambeau  on  the  sixth,  aud  both  armies  were  soon  ou  (heir  way  to 
Virginia  to  capture  Coinwallis.  No  other  military  operations  of  importance  look  place  in 
this  vicinity  until  the  passage  of  King's  Bridge  by  American  troops  in  the  autumn  of  1 783, 
when  the  British  were  about  to  evacuate  New  York. 

Stretching  away  eastward  beyond  the  Sound,  is  Long  Island,  all  clustered  with  historical 
associations.     Almost  every  bay,  creek,  and  iulet  witnessed  the  whale-boat  warfare  while 

'  Vonkers  is  an  old  scltlcment  on  the  Hudson,  at  the  moulh  of  the  Nepera  or  Saw-miil  River,  abnnl  four 
milca  nor!h  of  King's  Bri.lse.  Here  wils  the  later  residence  of  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  PbiUipse 
niBnor,  and  here  is  the  spacious  stone  manor-house  where,  on 
one  of  his  rent  daj-s,  lhe;»Uri»H  feasted  his  friends  and  lenanlry. 
Its  exterior  is  plain,  but  the  interior  displays  rich  wainscoUngi 
und  cornices,  nnd  elaborately  vrou{jhl  chimney-pieces.  Here, 
«n  the  third  of  July,  173U.  Mary  Fhillipse  was  bora  ;  she  was 
theyounglady  of  whom  Wftiihington  became  enaraoTed(pp,  709, 
YOl.i..Bnd610,vol.  ii.)in  1756.  Sheis  reptesenled  asabeauti- 
I'KU.LipjK  MAHos.HauEii  fuUndoccomplished  woooan.  She  wsb  attainted  of  treuon,  and 

the  whole  Fhillipse  eslsto  was  coaliscaleil.  It  is  believed  that 
she  and  her  sister  (Mrs.  Robinson),  and  iho  wife  of  Reverend  Charles  Inglis,  rector 
of  Trinity  church,  in  New  York,  were  the  only  females  who  suffered  attainder  dur- 
ing tho  war.  They  were  guilty  of  no  crime  but  attachment  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
husbands.  Tho  last  lord  uf  the  manor  was  Colonel  Frederick  Fhillipse,  who  died 
ia  England  in  1785. 

Upon  Locust  Hill,  the  high  eminence  easlvrard  of  the  manor-hoa^e,  the  American 
troops  were  encamped  in  1781,  when  Rochamheau  was  approaching.  Near  the 
eastern  base  of  Boar  Hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  was  Iho  parsonage  of 
Reverend  Luke  Babcock,  occupied  by  his  widow.  There  Colonel  Gist  was  staiion- 
ed  in  1 778,  and  was  attacked  by  a  combined  force  nnder  Simcoe,  Emmerick,  and 
Tarlelon.  After  traversing  tho  vale  of  Yonkera,  Ihej  approached  at  separate  points  to  surround  the 
American  camp.  The  vigihint  Gist  discovered  their  approach  and  oscapeil.  Some  of  his  cavalry  were 
dispersed  by  I'arlcton,  his  huts  wore  burned,  and  forage  was  carried  olT.  At  about  the  same  lime,  Simcoe 
captured  Colonel  Thomas  near  White  Plains,  whose  house  he  surrounded.  In  the  same  neighborhood 
Captain  Sackctl  was  caplnred  (December  4ih,  1781),  and  his  command  left  with  Lieutenant  Mosher. 
That  brave  olFieer,  with  eighteen  men,  heat  back  and  repulsed  Eeventy  men,  imder  Capuin  Kip.  The 
capuin  was  badly  wounded.  In  front  of  Yonkera,  a  naval  ancagemenl  occurred  in  1777,  between  the  Brit- 
ish frigales  Rose  and  Phmnii,  and  American  gun-boats.  The  tatter  had  a  tender  tilled  with  combusti- 
bles, in  tov,  with  which  thcj  intended  to  destroy  the  British  vessels.  After  the  exchange  of  aeveral 
shots,  tho  gun-biats  wero  curopcUed  to  seek  shelter  in  the  mouth  of  the  Saw-mill  or  rfepera  River. 
'  Bolton. 
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OpentloDf  upoD  Llojd'i  Nock,  ffimcoe'i  FonUod  Cmp  il  Ojitor  B^. 

the  Brilish  ocoupied  th«  island.'  In  its  awampa  and  broad  fareita  partisan  srouls  lurked 
and  ambushed,  and  almoat  every  fertile  field  waa  trodden 
ny  the  depredator'*  foot.  Local  hiatoriaua  have  made  the 
ncord  in  detail ;  we  will  only  glance  at  two  or  three  of 
llie  moat  important  military  operationa  there,  in  which  Ma- 
jor Benjamin  Tallmadge  waa  the  chief  leader.' 

On  the  Mh  of  September,  1779,  Major  Tallmadge  pro- 
ceeded from  Shipan  Point,  near  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  hia  light  dragoona,  dis- 
mounted, and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  attacked  five  hundred  -,' 
Tory  marauders,  who  were  quite  strongly  intrenched  upon  '' 
Lloyd's  Neck,  on  Long  Island.'  The  surprise  waa  complete, 
and  before  morning  he  landed  upon  the  Connecticut  shore 
with  almost  the  whole  garrison  as  prisoners.     He  did  not  ~, 

In  the  autumn  of  1 780,  some  Rhode  laland  Tory  refu-  ^ 

geea  look  poasesaion  of  the  manor-house  of  General  John  Smith,  at  Smith's  Point,  fortified 
it  and  the  grounds  around  it,  and  began  cutting  wood  for  the  British  army  in  New  York. 

'  The  expedition  of  Colonel  Meljis  af;alnst  the  enemf  at  Sag  Harbor,  and  other  exploili,  irill  be  noticed 
in  the  acuuuol  of  the  whale-boat  warfnrc,  in  the  Supplement. 

*  Benjamin  Ta11niadf;a  wsa  born  at  Selauket,  Long  Island,  on  the  Inenty-fiflh  ot  Febraarj,  1754.  He 
i;radiialcd  at  Yale  Collage  in  ITT3,  and  soon  aftenrard  took  charge  of  a  high  school  at  WetheraSeld.  He 
entered  a  corps  of  Connecticul  troops  as  lieatenant,  ja  1776,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  adjiitant.  Ha  ivas 
one  of  the  rear-eiiard  when  the  Americnns  retrrated  from  Brooklyn,  and  was  in  several  of  the  principal 
buttles  in  the  N'onhem  States  during  the  war.  His  field  of  active  exertions  was  chieflj  in  the  vltinilj  of 
Long  laland  Sound.  He  hud  the  cuntody  of  Major  Andre  from  his  arrest  until  his  execution,  and  alter  that 
was  actively  employed  against  (ho  enemy  on  Long  Island.  He  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  Washington's 
most  e^teemed  secret  correspondents.  He  retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  General  Wdliam  Floyd,  of  Mastic,  in  17S4.  In  1800  be  was  elected  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Connecticut,  and  served  his  constituents,  in  that  capacity,  far  sixteen  years.  He  died  on  the  sev- 
eaih  of  March,  1835,  at  the  ngc  of  eighty-one  years. 

'  Lloyd's  Neck  is  an  elevated  promnntnry  between  Oyi ler  Bay  and  Hnniington  harbor.  It  was  a  strong 
position,  and  the  fort  covered  the  operation  of  wood-cutters  for  miles  around.  There  the  Board  of  Auo- 
ciottd  LoyaiiM  established  ihcii  hend-quartors  after  their  organization  in  December,  1780,  This  board 
was  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  such  Loyalists  as  did  nut  desire  to  enter  loilitary  life  as  a  profession,  bnt 
were  anxious  to  do  service  for  llie  king.  Governor  William  Franklin  was  prcsidBut  of  the  board,  and  ia 
the  eourve  of  1781,  they  collected  quite  a  liiila  navy  of  small  vessels  in  the  Sound,  and  made  Oyster  Bay 
the  place  of  general  retidczvous.*  Tbeir  chief  operations  were  against  the  Whig  inhibilanis  of  Long  Isl- 
and and  the  neighboring  sbore,  by  which  a  spirit  of  retaliation  was  aroused  that  forgot  all  the  claima  of 
common  humanity.  The  manifest  mischief  to  the  royal  cause  which  this  association  was  working,  caused 
its  dissclutioa  al  the  close  of  1781,  In  July  of  that  year,  Count  Burras,  then  at  Newport,  detached  three 
frigates,  with  Vtm  hundred  and  fifty  land  troop*,  to  attack  this  post,  then  garrisoned  by  about  eight  hundred 
refugee  Tories,  The  enterprise  proved  unsuccessful,  and,  aSitt  capturing  some  British  marines  in  Himting- 
lon  Harbor,  returned  lo  Newport.      The  stockade  on  Lloyd's  Neck  was  called  fori  Franklin. 


'"  ""  Major  Aiitlr«  •nd  other  joang  oOon  of  Ihe  uiny  often  •Ulled.    llii  diastiMr.  HlH  Bush 

HI  •bant  ilUKn  jmn  ot  ifo,  ud  vrrr  annctlts  In  per»n  ud  Dinner.    Sbs  wu  Iha  tout  of  tbo  jroaaj  ol- 
tilK'ldiiJ,  1T79,  HiiBruc  pn-Bentnl  hrr  vlEh  ■  poi-ticsj  nddreil  inbiDdstiob  of  her  clkiiniM.    Thla  prodnetiolB 
td<-nliiDk-i  Krreiitlonvy  IndJtntt  qf  Long  laiand,  i.,  913.    Hlu  Tmrnaend  dL«d  ka  pHcuber,  tM3,  at  tba 
Itic  dirclUii(  nuw  ticluii|i  to  Iwr  jnniftiUm,  tin.  Sinti  T.  TbonM. 
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C^ituraorFartOsorgB.  DMEractkn  ofSUnaat  Coram.  Cqxon  oT  Fon  SlDDgo.  Badge  o(  MlUtu;  lltstt. 

At  the  lolicit&tioti  of  General  Smith,  aod  with  the  approval  of  Washington,  Major  Tall- 
madge  proceeded  to  dislodge  them.  They  had 
named  theii  foitreu  Fort  George,  and  appeared 
too  strongly  intrenched  to  be  in  fear.  Tallmadge 
crossed  the  Sound  from  Fairfield  with  eighty  dis- 
mounted dragoons,  and  landed  in  the  evenmg  at 
OU  THan'i,  now  Woodville.>  On  account  ,j(o,ji 
of  a  storm,  he  remained  there  until  the  next  ^'^^ 
night,  when,  aooompanied  by  Heathoote  Mnirsoi^ 
he  marched  toward  Fort  George.  At  the  millit 
about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  he  procured  a  faith- 
ful guide,'  and  at  dawn  he  and  his  gallant  soldiera 
burst  through  the  stockade  on  the  sonthweatera 
side,  rushed  across  the  parade,  and,  shouting  "  Wash- 
ington and  Glory !"  they  furiouBly  assailed  the  r»- 
donbt  upon  three  sides.  The  garrison  surrendered 
without  resistance.  At  that  motnent  a  volley  was 
fired  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  mansion.  The 
incensed  Americans  bunt  open  the  doors,  and  would  hare  killed  every  inmate,  had  not  Ma- 
jor Tallmadge  interfered. 

Having  secured  his  prisoners  (three  hundred  in  number),  demolished  the  fort,  and  burned 
ressels  lying  at  the  wharf,  laden  with  a  great  amount  of  stores,  Tallmadge  set  out  on  hia  return 
at  sunrise.  On  bis  way,  leaving  his  corps  in  command  of  Captain  Edgar,  he  proceeded  with 
ten  or  twelve  men  to  Corum,  and  there,  after  overpowering  the  guard,  they  destroyed  three 
hundred  tons  of  hay  collected  for  the  British  army  in  New  York.  He  arrived  at  Fairfield 
with  his  prisoners  early  in  the  evening,  without  losing  a  man.  This  brilliant  exploit  drew 
from  Washington  a  very  complimentary  letter,  and  from  Congress  a  gratifying  resolution.* 
At  Treadwell's  Neck,  near  Smithtown,  a  party  of  Tory  wood-cutters  (one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number)  erected  a  military  work,  which  they  called  Fort  Slongo.  This  Major  Tall- 
madge detemiined  to  assail.  On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  October,  1781,  he  embarked 
one  hundred  and  fifly  of  his  dismounted  dragoons, 

under  Major  Treseott,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sau-     ^^  ^    C^^         ->'ff~ 

gatuck  River.      They  landed  at  four  o'clock  the     ^'S-^''^''-***^      >><ScJ'.**S'V/ 
next  morning,  and  at  dawn  assailed  the  fort.      Some  resistance  was  made,  when  the  garri- 
■on  yielded,  and  Treseott  was  victorious  without  losing  a  man.     He  destroyed  the  block- 
house and  two  iron  four-pounders,  made  twenty-one  prisoners,  and  carried  off  a  brass  three- 
pounder,  the  colors  of  the  fort,  seventy  stand  of  arms,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition.' 

Explanation  of  the  abovs  Pi.«n  of  Ovbtkb  Bat  EnCAitrMEtiT. — a,redoabti  ££i,flecbes;  etc  tee, 
qoarlers  lepBraiely  fortified )  if,  qnarten  of  the  Hnssara  j  t,  Tovnsend'i  bouse,  Simooe's  quarters. 

'  This  fort  was  Dpon  Smith's  Point,  a  beaatiful  and  fertile  promontory  projecting  into  South  Bay,  at 
tie.     It  commands  a  fine  view  oTtbe  bay,  and  the  Tillage  o[  Bellport.     Tbs  property 
DOW  belongs  to  the  sons  of  General  Smith.     Tbe  tort  cooiiBted  ot  a  triangulsr  iaclosure 
of  WTeral  acres  of  ground,  at  two  angles  of  which  was  a  strong  barricaded  hoase,  and 
at  the  third  wss  a  strong  redoubt,  ninely-six  feet  square,  with  baations,  a  deep  ditoh,  and  ( 
abatit.     Between  the  houses  and  Ihe  fort  were  uoakades  twelve  feet  in  height.     It  w 
embrasured  far  six  guns ;  two  only  ware  mounted.     This  fort  was  inteDded  as  s  depos- 
itory of  stores  for  the  Tories  of  Suflolk  coaoty.— Onderdonk,  ii.,  96  ;  Thompson,  2S9.  ^mnar- 

'  This  guide  wss  William  Booth,  who  resided  near  the  mills.  Mrs.  Smith  was  also  there,  having  been 
driven  Trom  her  home.  When  Tallmadge  informed  her  that  he  might  be  oompelled  to  destroy  her  house^ 
she  at  once  said,  "Do  it  and  welcome,  if  you  can  drive  out  those  Tories."  The  position  of  the  bonse  is 
seen  in  the  diagram,  at  the  top  of  the  triangle.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  line  of  march  in  Ihe  attack. 
When  1  visited  the  spot  in  18S1,  the  lines  of  the  fort  might  be  distinctly  traced  northwestward  of  the  man 
sion  of  the  present  occupant.  '  Jounuil,  vi.,  171. 

*  In  this  eateiprise  as  well  as  at  Fort  George,  Seigeanl  Elijah  Churchill,  of  the  3d  regiment  of  di 
behaved  so  gatlanlly,  that  Washington  rewarded  him  with  the  badgt  of  military  m       " 
la  In  AOfSM,  ITBL    Thtj  w^ 
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•aVawToACbj.  KHld««wo(MTanlo(A>Oa«sn.  PriBw  lod  Boipiuto. 

Every  where  eutward  of  Hempitesd  minor  erenta  of  &  limilar  character,  but  all  haTuig  in 
fluence  in  the  progrew  of  the  Revolution,  were  almoit  daily  tranapiring. 

Let  ui  now  follow  the  Britiih  anny  into  the  city,  and  take  a  brief  auTvey  of  the  cloaing 
event!  of  the  war. 

When  the  Britiih  felt  themielvei  firmly  seated  on  Manhattan  Idand  afWr  the  fall  of 
Fort  Wathington,  they  leiiiuely  prepared  foT  permanent  occupation.      General  Robertton 
immediately  atreogtbened  the  intienchmcnti  across  the  island  from  Corlaer't  Hook,  erected 
barracks  along  the  tine  of  Chambers  Street  from  Broadway  to  Chatham,  and  apeedily  placed 
the  army  in  comfortable  winter  quarteri.     Nearly  all  of  the  Whig  families  whote  meant 
permitted  them  bad  left  the  city,  and  their  deserted  house* 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
refugee  Loyalists.'     The  dissenting  ehurehes  were  gen- 
erally devoted  to  military  purposes,*  and  the  spacious 
(Ugar-houses,  then  three  in  number,  were  made  prisons 
for  the  American  captives,  when  the  cells  of  the  City 
Hall  and  the  provost  prison  were  full.'     Looking  with 
contempt  upon  the  rebels  in  field  and  council,  the  Brit- 
ish fult  no  anxiety  for  their  safety,  and  every  pleasure 
that  could  be  procured  was  freely  indulged  in  by  the 
army.     A  theatre  was  established,  tennis  courts  and 
other  kinds  of  amusements  were  prepared,  and  for  seven 
years  the  city  remained  a  prey  to  the  licentiousness  of 

strong  and  idle  detachments  of  a  well-provided  army.  iiidoi.*  Dutch  chdmu. 

This  was  the  head-quarters  of  British  power  in  America  during  that  time,  and  here  the 
most  important  schemes  for  operations  against  the  patriots,  military  and  otherwise,  were 
planned  and  put  in  motion.  The  municipal  government  was  overthrown,  martial  law  pre- 
vailed, and  the  business  of  the  city  degenerated  almost  into  the  narrow  operations  of  suttling. 

'  Sir  Henry  Clinton  oconpied  No.  1  Broedwaj,  and  Sir  William  Howe  tbe  dwelling  adjoining  it.    Toward 
tbe  close  oT  the  war,  Sir  Guy  Culetoo  (Lord  Dorcbester)  also  oocnpied  No.  1.     Genenil  RobertiOD  reaidei) 
firat  in  William,  near  John  Street,  and  altervard  in  Hsnover  Sqaue.    Kayphaasea,  wben  in  the  city,  occopied 
Verplanck'i  boose  in  Wall  Street,  near  the  Bank  of  New  York,  where  alio  Colonel  Birch,  of  the  dragoons, 
resided.     Admiral  Digby  and  other  naval  officers,  and  alio  Prince  William  Henry  (afterward  William 
Ihe  Fourth  of  England),  when  here,  occupied  the  city  mansion  of  Gerardiu  Beekman,  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner or  Sloat  Lane  and  Hanover  Square.     Admiral  Rodney  occnpied  a  bauM,  now  2S6  Peari  Street,  and 
Comwallia's  residence  mu  three  doors  below  it.     Carletoo'a  country  reiidence  wa«  the  muiaion  at  Rich. 
mand  Hill,  comer  of  Varick  ind  Charlton  Streets,  long  the  property  of  Colonel  Aaron  Bnrr.     Admiral 
Walton  occnpied  his  own  house  (yet  standing  in  Pearl  Street,  number  326,  opposite  the  publishing  boose  of 
Hxaraa  and  Bbothibs),  and  there  he  dispensed  generoiu  hospitality. 
*  The  Middle  Dutch  chnrch  (now  the  city  poat-offioe),  on  Nassau,  Liberty,  and  Cedsr  Streets,  was  eon- 
verted  into  a  riding-school,  where  the  British  cavalry  vrere  tangbt  lessons  in 
horsemanship.     The  French  Protestant  chnrch  (Du 
3t.  Esprit), boiltbythe  Huguenots  in  1T04,  near  the 
comer  of  Pine  and  Nossan  Streets,  and  the  North 
Dutch  chnrch,  comer  of  William  and  Fulton  Streets, 
were  converted  Snt  into  prisons  and  then  into  hos- 
pitala     The  quaint  old  chnrch  edifice  which  stood 
on  the  oomer  of  William  and  Frankfort  Streets  until 
Fu.icB  cmncH.  iSHl  (wben  it  waa  demolished,  and  a  tarjie  hotel  was       niuun  Uotrrru.. 

placed  upon  its  site),  was  a  hospital  for  the  Heaiiaus, 
and  all  aronod  the  borders  of  tbe  swamp  close  by,  many  of  the  poor  Germane  were  barled. 

'  These,  and  (he  events  connected  with  them,  will  be  noticed  under  the  bead  of  "Prisons  and  Prison 
Ships,"  in  the  Sapplement. 

«d  aflkear*  isd  soldlsn  who  hid  HTTed  Ibisa  Jmn  wUh  bnver];  SdaUtr.  ud  (sod  emdncl,  ud  npon  ararr  earn  who  ihoalil 
pcrfona  maj  ilii|Blsil)r  msriliiriaiH  kHob.  Tba  bid(a  eDHtM  lbs  redplsnt "  to  ptt  ud  nftm  all  fiurds  wd  mOUij  posk 
■a  fidJj  and  unplf  aa  taij  commladDbcd  oSlcvr  wkalavn."  A  bo*rd  of  offlevra  for  niabliif  avch  swuda  waa  aatablLabad,  Hd 
•poD  Ihelr  rMdnuncndaUan  tha  enmmndeTln-ildaf  piaauta J  tha  tiadgB.  The  board,  la  CbBrebia's  «ss,  rrautalail  of  Brlf 
sdisr-gsnFral  Onatun.  pnaldent;  Colmsl  Cbvlaa  SWwwt,  LlenVuBtcalDBel  SpronL  Hilar  Hlcholaa  Plah  <&dter  of  ■x.fn. 
mor  Flah,  of  Haw  Tork),  >wl  Hajor  Treaeott.  na  MS.  proaaadlnp  of  die  mlnslaa  oT  At  board  so  ddl  ooealos  m  k 
of  Patw  Fsre^  Eat,  or  W«*to|Ra  CiQ. 
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Here  many  petty  depredating  expeditions  were  planned  ;  and  from  Whitehall  many  a  vesiol 
departed  with  armed  troops  to  distress  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  provinces,'  or  with 
secret  emissaries  to  dis- 
cover the  weakness  of 
patriot  camps,  to  en- 
courage disalTection  in 
the  Republican  ranlcR. 
and,  by  the  circulation 
of  spurious  paper  mon- 
ey' and  lying  proclama- 
tions, tc  disgust  the  peo- 
ple and  win  their  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  A 
record  of  the  stirring  in- 
cidents of  the  armed  oc- 
cupation of  New  York 
would  fill  a  volume.' 
It  tempts  the  pen  by 
many  allurements,  bat 
1  must  leave  the  pleas- 
ure of  such  a  task  to 
the  local  historian,  and 
(;ouNT.«.tT  coN«N.NT*t  B.u.  hastcn  to  a  considera- 


^  from  ElizttbethlowD  before  li 

U'tuBMrnmc)  ^oX&rT€^  Z^Lfh^cl\^L\^lI^xft,. 

■^  -^        near  Ihe  present  Factorj'vil 


'  We  have  already  noticed  most  of  ihcse  eKpeJitions.  Smten  Island  wfil  held  bj  the  British  during  their 
occupancy  of  New  York,  anti  several  schemes  were  planned  to  expel  them.  In  ihe  summer  of  1777,  the 
British  n>rce  on  the  island  amounted  to  heta'een  two  and  three  thousand  men,  nearly  one  half  of  whom 
ivere  Loyalists.  General  Sullivan,  with  Colonel  Ogden  of  New  Jersey,  and  a~  part  of  the  brigades  of 
Smallwood  and  Deborre  (see  page  175),  crossed 
from  Elizttbethlown  before  dajlJBhl  on  the  twenty- 
Two  of  Ihe  Tory  parties,  coid- 
Lawrence  and  Barton,  stationed 
e  present  Fectorj'ville,  were  surprised,  and 
Pleven  officers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  privates  were  made  pri.«>ners.  Wsnling  a  sufficient  number 
uf  boats  10  convey  the  captivci',  a  party  of  British  attacked  Sullivan's  rear-guard,  and  made  many  of  Ihem 
])risoner9.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Americans  was  three  ollicers  and  ten  privates  hilled,  fifteen  wounded, 
and  nine  officers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  privates  made  prisoners.  General  Campbell,  who 
commanded  the  British  on  the  island,  reported  two  hundred  and  fidy-nine  prisoners.  It  was  during  iba 
rnid  month  of  January,  17S0  ("  the  hard  winter"),  that  Lord  Stirling  went  on  lui  expedition  against  the 
British  on  Slaten  Island,  ll  was  a  re-enforcement  of  troops'  after  Ihia  attack  (see  page  311,  volume  i.) 
that  ortwsed  the  bay  of  New  York,  wiih  heavy  cannons,  upon  the  ice. 

*  Among  other  schciues  for  annoying  the  Americans,  and  casting  discredit  upon  Congress,  the  British  re- 
sorted to  the  issue  of  '■  carl  toads"  of  counterfeit  Continental  bills,  so  as  to  depreoiate  the  currency.  This 
fnol  is  alluded  to  on  page  318,  volume  i.  It  n-as  no  secret  at  the  time,  aa  appears  by  an  advertisement* 
m  Gaine's  Nta  York  Mtrcury,  April  14lh,  1777.  For  two  or  three  years  these  bills  were  cireuUted  cx- 
lensively,  and  doubtless  had  great  efToct  in  licprecialing  the  Continental  money.  Francis,  in  his  Hatory 
of  tht  Bank  of  England,  ii.,  79-80,  says,  that  Premier  Pitt,  tl.e  younger,  resorted  to  a  similar  triok,  bj 
causing;  a  large  number  of  French  assignats  to  be  forged  at  Birmingham,  to  depreoiate  the  currency  of  the 
French  Republic.  Napoleon  also  caused  forged  notes  of  the  Austrian  Bank  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

'  A  second  great  conflagration  in  the  city,  daring  the  British  occupation,  occurred  on  Saturday  night, 
the  seventh  of  August,  1778,  It  commenced  at  Cmgcr's  ^Vharf,  Coenlies  Slip,  and  before  it  was  subdued 
three  hundred  houses  were  consumed.  The  next  day  was  excessively  hoi,  and  at  noon,  while  Ihe  smoke 
of  the  smouldering  Qre  was  yet  rising  from  the  ruins,  a  heavy  thunder-storm  burst  over  (he  city.  At  about 
one  o'clock,  while  raging  at  its  height,  Ihe  city  was  shaken  as  if  by  on  earthquake,  and  suddenly  a  calumn 
of  dense  smoke  arose  in  ihe  east  and  spread  over  the  town.     Tiles  were  shaken  from  the  rools  of  boosea, 

-  "  Adviitiiehiht.— Pcrtoii  golDg  Into  other  colonln  miy  lie  luppllrd  with  mj  nnmbor  of  caDnUiiflled  Congrsii  ootea, 
fqr  tliu  price  of  the  psppr  per  rem.  They  am  »  noil];  ind  Blmclly  Biecuted.  Unl  Ihem  i>  no  ridi  In  getlinf  them  off.  II  btlBf 
■Imoil  InipoMihlB  to  diicoTer  ihwt  Ihej  sre  not  ^ennlne.  Thli  hni  been  pniren  hj  billa  to  ■  Tery  ]jirgs  vnoant  which  kMT« 
.■ItwdTbewinrnHfulljclrctllUBd.   InilalrenfaE.D.,aIlbcCoffcc.|i<ni<>vFrwnl1  A.H.CD1  F,  M.,dur(B(tbe  praenluaBlk.' 
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Tmliri  for  Peics.  Tbo  CcodncnULt  Arbj.  CongrcH  at  PrlnulDii.  Hnliny.  Wutalnglan'i  Circular  LMWr. 

lioD  or  the  Raa]  eraonation  of  the  city  hy  the  British  army,  and  the  partiog  of  Wuhington 
with  his  officer!. 

After  protracted  negotiations  for  a  ye«r  and  a  half,  a  deRnitive  treaty  of  peace  .s^pLS, 
was  tigneJ  at  Pariio  between  American  and  English  commiaslonerB.      A  provisional        '''^ 
treaty  hid  been   signed   about  nine   monlhs  previously,)*  and   in  the   mean  while    ijio'.X, 
preparations  for  a  final  adjustment  of  the  dispute  had  been  made.      On  account  of        '^^ 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Congress,  the  arrearages  of  pay  due  to  the  soldien,  and 
iha  prospect  of  a  dissolution  of  the  army  without  a  liquidation  of  those  claims,  general  gloom 
and  discontent  prevailed.      We  have  teen  its  alarming  manifealation  at  Newburgh  in  the 
upring  of  1 783  {ji.  G  74,  vol.  i.),  and,  though  suppressed,  it  was  never  entirely  subdued.     It 
required  all  the  personal  influence  and  sagacity  of  Washington  to  keep  the  remnant  of  the 
Continental  army  in  organization  until  tho  final  evac- 
uation of  the  British  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and 
when  that  event  look  place  the  Republican  troops  were 
a  mere  handful.' 

In  August,  Washington  was  called  to  attend  upon 
CongreM,  then  sitting  at  Princeton.*  He  left  General 
Knox  in  commnnil  of  the  little  army  at  Newburgh  and 
vicinity,  and,  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  a  portion  of 
his  militHry  family,  he  made  his  residence  at  Rocky 

IlilS,  near  tho  Millstone  River,  about  four  miles  from  WiimMtToni  MUinTHM.- 

Princeton,  where  he  remained  until  November,  when  he  joined  Knox  and  the  remnant  of 
the  Continental  army  at  West  Point,  preparatory  to  entering  the  city  of  New  York.* 

and  crockery  van  broken  in  some  honseii  at  Franklin  Square.  The  shock  was  occasJonBd  by  the  explonion 
of  (he  maijazlno  of  a  powder  vgsscI  lying  in  the  East  River,  which  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  vessel 
had  juvl  arrived  from  England,  and  the  event  vas  regarded  as  a  special  intcrpositioD  of  Providence  in  be- 
half «{  the  Americnns.— Sve  Dunlap,  ii.,  1 64. 

'  Tbo  number  of  soldiers  farnisheil  for  the  Conlinental  army  by  each  Btale.  diiring  the  war,  was  as  fol. 
lows:  N'evr  Knrrp^hire,  12,497;  Ma-innchnsi-tls,  67,907  ;  Rhnde  NUnd,  5,908  ;  Connecticut,  31,939  ; 
New  York.  17.TSli  New  Jersey,  10,736  j  Pennsylvania,  25,678  ;  Delaware,  2,386  ;  Maryland,  13,912  ; 
Virginia,  26,678;  North  Carolina,  7, Z63  ;  South  Carolina,  6,417  ;  Groreia,  2,679.     Total,  231,791. 

'  The  cause  of  the  a.«Kcnibling  of  Consress  at  Princeton  wns  iho  violrnt  spirit  manifested  by  some  of 
the  Cimtinenlal  troops  of  ihe  Penn^lrania  line.  These  had  marched  in  a  liody  (June  21),  three  hundred 
in  number,  snrroundeU  the  State  Hoa^  where  Congress  was  in  session,  and,  after  placing  guards  at  the 
door,  dcmnnded  action  for  redress  of  grievoncei,  within  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  at  the  peril  of  having 
■n  enraged  soldiery  let  in  upon  ihera.  Congress  was  Arm  ;  declared  that  body  had  been  frrossly  insulted, 
ond  ro.«olved  to  aJjourn  lo  Princeton,  where  ihe  members  assembled  on  the  iwenty-siilh.  As  soon  as 
Washington  was  informed  of  this  mutiny,  he  sent  General  Robert  Howe,  with  Bfteen  hundred  men,  to  quell 
it.      Ho  soon  quieted  Ihe  disrurbanee.      Some  who  were  found  guilty,  on  trial,  were  pardoned  bj  Congress. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  Ihe  southwest  front  of  the  mansion.  The  room  occupied  by  Washington  is  in  the 
second  story,  opcninfr  out  upon  the  piazxa.  It  is  abnut  cichteen  feet  square,  and  in  one  comer  is  a  Frank- 
lin stove  like  that  delineated  on  page  328,  volume  i.  The  situation  of  the  house,  upon  an  eminence  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  Millstnne  River,  is  very  pleasant.  It  is  now  qaile  dilapidnlecl ;  Ihe  piaua 
is  unsafe  lo  stand  upon.      Tho  ocoupnnr,  when  I  visited  it  in  1850,  was  Mr.  James  Striker  Van  Felt. 

*  A  great  portion  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  permitted  during  the  summer  to  visit  iheir  homn 
on  furlough,  and  on  the  ei((hteenth  of  Ociober  Congress  virtually  disbanded  tho  Continental  army,  by  dis- 
iharging  them  from  further  service.  Only  a  small  force  was  retained,  under  a  deHnite  enlistment,  until  a 
peace  eslabliahmont  should  bn  organiied.  These  were  now  at  Went  Point,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Knox.  The  proclamation  of  discharge,  by  Conffress,  wns  followed  by  Washington's  farewell  address 
to  his  companions  in  arms.  He  bad  already  issued  a  circular  letter  (Newburgh,  eighth  of  June,  1783) 
to  the  governors  of  all  the  slates  on  the  subject  of  disbanding  the  army.  It  was  derifined  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  several  Stale  Legislatures.  It  is  a  document  of  great  value,  because  of  the  soundness  of  its  doo- 
irines,  and  the  weight  and  wisdom  of  its  coansels.  Four  great  points  of  policy  constitute  the  chief  theme 
of  his  communication,  namely,  an  indinelvblt  union  of  Ihi  ttalii  ;  a  tacrtd  rigardfar  public  juitici ;  thf 
organizadan  of  a  proprr  pean  i$tablithmt«l  ;  and  a  fritnilly  itUcrcmtrtt  among  lit  pttpli  of  Iht  Mivtral 
$lata.  In/  irhith  total  prtjadia  mighl  bt  rffactd.  "These,"  he  remarks,  ''are  ihe  pillars  on  wbich  the 
glorious  fabric  of  our  independency  and  national  character  must  be  supported."  No  doubt  this  nddreaa  bad 
great  induenco  upon  the  minds  of  the  whole  people,  nnd  made  them  yearn  for  ibnt  more  efficient  union 
whiib  the  Federal  Coostitation  sooo  oArrward  secured. 
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iprepan  to  ETuiiile  Nev  York.    Waihioglon'i  Finwall  AddrarM  to  the  Amy .    Tlu  EnenHJan.    CUmoa  uid  Knox 

On  the  leventh  of  Auguit,'  Sir  Guy  Caileton,  then  in  chief  command  of  the  Britiah 
army,  leceived  instructiona  ti 
ate  the  city  of  New  York.     This  event  wm 
delayed  in  order  to  make  arrangemeott  for 


the  benefit  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  city  and       J  f       I     .„ »> 

slate,'  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  October  ^  ^/  ^'* — •^ 

when  Carleton  notified  Washington  of  his    — 


-/Srru.6^_ — 


determination  to  leave  our  shores;     On  the  second  of 
November,  Waabinglon  issued  his  "  Farewell  Addrea 
to  the  Armies  of  the  United  Statex"*  from  Kooky  HJll, 
and  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month  he  confened 
with  Governor  Clinton,'  and  made  arrangements  to 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  city.     Clinton  issued 
an  appropriate  proclamation  on  the  fifleenth,  and  sum- 
moned the  officers  of  the  civil  government  to  meet  him 
in  council  at  East  Chester.     A  day  or  two  afterward, 
Washington,  Clinton,  and  Carleton  held  a  conference 
at  Dobbs's  Ferry  {p.  763,  vol.  i.),  and  the  twenty-fifth 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  for  the  exodus  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops.     Both  parties  adopted  measures  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  order  on  the  occasion.     On  the  morning  of 
that  day — a  cold,  frosty,  hut  clear  and  brilliant  morning 
— the  American  troops,  under  General  Knox,'  who  had  come 
down  from  West  Point  and  encamped  at  Harlem,  marched 
to  tho  Bowery  Lane,  and  halted  at  the  present  junction  of 
Third  Avenue  and  the  Bowery.     There  they  remained  until 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  British  left  their 
posts  in  that  vicinity  and  marched  to  Whitehall.*     The 


'  The  Loyalists,  fe&rful  of  meeting  with  QDpleasaiit  tretLtment  from  the  irritnted  AmericUls,  prepared  to 
leave  the  counliy  in  great  numbers,  and  flee  to  the  Brirish  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  delay  in  qnes- 
lion  vaa  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  a  suffiaient  number  of  transports  to  coDvey  these  people  and  their 
elfecla.      A  further  notice  of  the  Loyalists  will  be  foiuid  in  the  Supplement. 

'  This,  like  his  letter  to  the  governors,  was  an  able  performance.  After  atTectJonately  thanking  his  com- 
panions in  arms  for  their  devotedness  to  him  through  the  war,  and  for  their  failbfulneis  in  daty,  he  gave 
them  sound  and  wise  counsel  respecting  the  futiire,  reoommending  [hem,  in  a  special  manner,  to  suppon 
the  principles  of  the  Federal  government,  and  the  indissolubility  of  the  union. 

'  GaoBOE  CLTMTon  was  born  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  in  1739.  He  chose  the  professioD  oflhe  law 
for  his  avocation.  In  1T6S,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1775.  He  wss  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  1776, 
and  during  the  whole  war  was  active  in  military  aflairs  in  New  York.  In  April,  1777,  he  was  elected 
governor  and  lienlenant  governor,  under  the  new  Republican  Conslilutton  of  the  stale,  and  was  continued 
in  the  fonoer  office  eighteen  years.  He  was  president  oflhe  convention  assembled  at  Poughkeepsie  to  con- 
sider the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788.  He  was  again  chosen  governor  of  the  stale  in  IgOt,  and  three 
years  afterward  he  was  elected  Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  He  oooupied  that  elevated  position 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Washington  City  in  1812. 

'  Henbi  Enoi  was  born  in  Boston  in  1750.  He  was  educated  at  a  common  school,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  commenced  the  business  of  bookseller  in  his  native  town.  He  was  engaged  in  that  vocatiiHl 
when  the  Revolutionary  storm  arose,  and  his  sympathies  were  all  with  the  patriots.  He  was  a  volunteer 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  for  this  and  subsequent  services  Congress  oommissloued  him  a  brigadier, 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  artillery  department  of  the  army,  which  he  retained  during  Ifae  whole 
war.  He  was  always  under  the  immediate  command  of  Wnsbinglon,  and  was  with  him  in  all  his  battles 
After  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  Congress  commissioned  him  a  major  general.  In  1785,  he  succeeded  Lin- 
coln in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  which  position  be  held  for  eleven  years,  when  he  retired  mto  private 
life.  He  died  at  Thomaslon,  Maine,  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  about  Sfly-six  years.  To  General  Knox  is 
conceded  the  honor  of  sug^^sting  that  noble  organisation,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

'  The  British  claimed  the  right  of  possession  until  noon  of  the  day  of  evacuation.  In  support  of  this 
riaim,  Cunningham,  the  infamous  provost  marshal  exercised  his  authority.  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson,  of 
New  York,  related  In  me  an  incident  which  fell  under  his  own  ohaaivation.     He  was  then  a  lad  ten  veaii 
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Batnoca  sf  Oh  ABarlcuu.  PuUni  of  WHUDcIiia  wUh  Ui  OOoan.  Kejoldiip  >■>*<*  Vort. 

^nieciean  troop*  followed,'  and  before  thre«  o'olock  General  Knox  took  fbnnal  poMenioa  of 
Fiyt  George  amid  the  acclamationa  of  ihouundi  of  emanci- 
|ialei^  freemen,  and  the  roar  of  artillery  upon  the  Battery. 
Waabinf^on    repair- 
ed to  hia  quarter!  at 
the   apaoioga   UtTem 
of  Samuel  Fraunoe, 
and  there  do  ring  the 
allernooD,    Goremoi 
Clinton  gave  a  pub- 
lic dinner  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  and 
in  the    evening    the 
town  was  brilliantly 
PuvNCK*  T*viu.>  illuminated.  Rockets 

■hot  np  from  many 
private  dweUinga,  and  bonfirei  blazed  at  every  corner.     On  Monday  following,^ 

Governor  Clinton  gave  an  elegant  entertainment  to  Lnzeme  (the      '^83. 
French  embaaiador).  General  Waahington,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
'  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  army,  and  more  than  a  hundred  other 
gentlemen. 

Un  I'huTUayo  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  yet  remaining  in  aervice  aasem- 
liled  at  Fraunce'*,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  their  beloved  chief.  The  scene  ii  de- 
scribed as  one  of  great  tenderness.  Washington  entered  the  room  where  they  were  all 
waiting,  and  taking  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  he  aaid,  "  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and 
gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be 
as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable."  Having 
drunk,  he  continued,  "  I  can  not  come  to.eaeh  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  if  each  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand."  Knox,  who  stood  nearest  to  him, 
turned  and  grasped  hia  hand,  and,  while  the  tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  each,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief kissed  him.  This  he  did  to  each  of  his  officers,  while  tears  and  sobt  stifled 
utterance.'     Washington  soon  left  the  room,  and  passing  through  corps  of  light  infantry, 

of  age,  ftnd  lived  in  Marray,  near  Green vich  Street.  A  man  who  kept  a  boarding-hoase  oppoaile  ran  up 
ihe  Amencaa  flag  oa  tbe  morning  of  the  Iwenty-flfth.  Conningham  wax  informed  of  tbe  fact,  and  inune- 
dialely  ordered  him  to  take  il  down.  Tba  man  refiued,  and  Cunningbam  attempted  to  tear  it  down.  At 
that  moment  Ibe  wife  of  the  proprielor,  a  Inaty  woman  of  forlj,  oame  out  with  a  stout  broomsliek,  and  beat 
Cunninf^bam  OTer  the  bead  >o  vigoroailj,  that  he  w&i  obliged  to  decamp  and  leave  the  "  star-spaDgled 
banner"  waving.     Dr.  AndotwiD  remembers  seeing  the  white  powder  By  from  the  provost  marshal's  wig. 

'  The  troops  entered  ibo  eiiy  from  the  Bowery,  tbroegh  Chatham  Street,  in  the  following  order ;  1.  A 
coqn  of  light  dragoons.  S.  Advanced  guard  of  light  inranlry.  3.  A  corps  of  artillery.  4.  A  battalion 
oflinbt  infantry.     5.  A  battalion  of  Massachusetts  troops.     6.  Rear-guard. 

Washington  with  his  slaO]  and  GoTemor  Clinton  and  Ihe  stale  olTicera,  soon  afterward  made  a  public 
enlTj,  ai  follows:  1,  The  general  and  governor,  with  their  saite,  on  horseback,  escorted  by  a  body  of 
West  Cheater  light  horse,  commaoded  bj  Captain  Delavan.  2.  The  lieutenant  governor  and  the  memhen 
of  the  council  for  the  lemponuy  government  of  the  Southern  District  of  Ibe  stale,  four  abreast.  3.  Major- 
general  Ejiox  and  the  officen  of  the  anny,  eight  abreast.  4.  Citizens  on  horseback,  eight  abreast.  9. 
The  speaker  of  the  Ajsembly  and  citisens  on  foot,  eight  abreast. 

Tbo  British  anny  and  the  refugees  who  remained  were  all  embarked  in  boats  by  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  innset  they  were  assembled  upon  Staten  awl  Long  Islands,  preporatorj  10  their  final  em- 
bsrlialion.*  Before  they  lel^  the  British  flag  was  nailed  to  the  flag-staff  in  Fort  George,  the  elects  were 
knocked  oO*,  and  the  pole  was  greased  so  as  10  prevent  ascent.  New  cleet*  were  soon  proenrad,  a  Bailo^ 
id,  takinc  dovrn  the  British  flag,  placed  the  stripes  and  Ibe  slara  there^ 
thirteen  guns.  *  See  note  1,  page  BOO. 

7.     The  last  aurrivor  of  the  paitidpatoi*  in  that  interesting  scene  Itved 

■TtaaBitllalltaftttMa  two  lalsnda  a  lew  daTaaner*aI<l.  and  HMD  IbseiBCHatlon  or  tbg  sea-board  was  somplRa.  Wostam 
nd  nontKni  nDnttsr  pMIs  (Oiwigatelila,  Oawsso,  NUfwa,  Pnaqos  Ms.  audasky,  DwrMt,  HsaUnaw,  aad  oUmts  sTloia 
MS)  ccnllBosJ  tn  the  ft    ■^.■-•. . ■- — — -. -— — . 
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he  walked  in  silence  to  Wbiteball.  folioweil  by  a 
a  barpe  lo  proceed  to  Pau- 
lus'e  liook  on  his  way  lo 
lay  his  conimi«sion  at  the 
feet  of  CotijireeB,  at  An- 
napolis.' When  he  en- 
tered his  barge,  he  turned 
lo  the  people,  took  olT  his 
hat,  and  waved  a  silent 
adieu  to  the  tearful  mul- 

Washington  remained 
a  fuw  days  in  Philatlel- 
phia.  where  he  delivered 
in  his  accounts  lo  the 
proper  officers,'  and 
then  hastened,  with 
his  wife,  to  Annap- 
olis, where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  even- 
ing of  the  ninc- 
witli  ladies,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Washington 


It  procesaion,  : 


nd  at  two  o'clock  enterad 
teenth.i    The 

,  .        •  D»c  1781 

next  day  he 
informed  Congress  of  his 
desire  to  resign  his  com- 
mission Hi  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  Slates.  That 
body  resolved  that  il 
should  be  dono  at  a  pub- 
lic audience  the  following 
Tuesday,i>atme- 
ridian.     The  day  '" 

was  finei  and  around  the 
Stale    House  (see   page 
196)  a  great  con- 
course  was    assem- 
bled.      The     little 
_       gallery  of  the  Sen- 
■^■•^  ate   Chamber    (see 
page  6  3  6)  was  filled 
The  members  of  Congress  were  seated 


until  December  1,  1854.     That  honored  man  was  Major  Robert  Bumet.     He  eonuninded  the  reu-- guard  on 
the  entranre  of  the  American  arm;  into  the  city.      See  page  686.  vol.  i. 

'  CongrGss  had  adjournei]  to  meet  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  on  the  twentj-sixlh  of  r^avember.     A  qno- 
mm  vas  not  present  until  Saturday,  the  thirteenth  of  December,  when  only  nine  stales  vers  represented. 

*  The  account  current  of  his  expeniiitures  for  the  public  service  during  the  war,  rendereil  by  Washington, 
was  in  his  own  handwriting.      The  tola!  amount  was  about  seventy-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
live  dollars.*      The  disbursements  wero  for  reconnoiteritfg  and  traveling,  .<ierrct  inlclligence  service,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses.       It  will  be  remembered  that  Wash- 
ington rsrused  toreceive  anycompcnsalion  for  hisownservices.  "      "  --,_ 

'  Martha  Dandridjje  was  born  in  New  Kent  county,  Vir- 
ginia,  in  May,  1733.  In  lT't9  she  was  married  lo  Colonel 
Daniel  Parke  Custis,  of  New  Kent,  and  settled  «ilh  her  hus- 
band on  the  bank  ai  the  Pamunky  River,  where  she  bore  four 
children.  Her  husbond  died  when  she  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  about  twenty-Rve,  leaving  her  in  the  pos-.cj'Sion  of  a  large 
(brtuna-  In  1758  she  became  acquainted  with  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, whose  greatness  was  just  budding,  and  whose  Tame 
had  spread  beyond  Virginia.     He  became  her  suitor,  and  they 

were  married.      The  time  of  their  marriage  is  not  on  rtconl.  ' 

Mr.  CuBlia  says  it  was  on  Iho  aiilh  of  Jatiu.iry,  1769.     They  I 

removed  lo  Mount  Vernon  soon  after  that  event,  and  there 
was  their  home  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  During 
the  war  for  independence,  t<he  occasionally  visited  her  husband 
in  camp.  Almost  at  the  very  hour  of  his  great  victory  at 
.Yorktown,  a  cloud  came  over  her,  for  then  her  only  surviving 
child  expired.  While  Washington  was  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  Mrs.  Washington  presided  with  dignity  in  the  mansion 
of  the  chief  msgistralc.  The  quiet  of  private  life  had  more 
charms  for  her  than  the  brilliancy  of  public  greetings,  and 

she  joyfully  sought  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  when  her  hiis-  /'xf  -/  r~-~ 

hand's  second  presidential  term  was  ended.     A  little  more  (Vvt,       C^/-/j'njiy1~^  Jw^^— 
than  two  years  afterward,  the  was  called  to  mourn  bis  dealh.f  '^''^/  f^^  J--  /  if 


•  The  pccunl^rir  cmt  of  the  wmr,  Duclmi™  of  th«  »>!  lou«  by  the  ra-ign  of  plontaHo 

ni.  bomlpg  or  houKf  and  Icwn.. 

plandtr  by  Indiuii  and  Hh  Bhtlih  •oldlorj.  lu;..  lit.,  wu  not  leu  Ihiin  one  huDiIicd  nnd  k 

venty  milllDni  of  dollan.    Of  IIiti 

».     rt  hid  btioq  rtiwd  "by  Uiei 

.Irelh'l  Hiworj  0/  111  Pabaci  »««.  lil.  «S. 
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ered  ;  the  spectators  wore  all  uncovered.  Washington  entered,  and  was  led  to  » 
chair  by  the  venerable  Secrelary  Thomeon, 
when  General  MifHin,"  the  president  of  Con- 
Crees.  arose  and  informed  him  that  "  the  United 
States,  in  CongreEs  assembled,  were  prepared  lo 

and  with  great  dignity  and  much  foeiing  deliv- 
ered a  brief  ipeecli,  and  then  handed  his  com- 
misBion  to  the  president.      Mifllin   received  it, 
.ind  mode  an  eloquent  reply.'     When  the  wholo 
business  was  cloaud.  Washington  and  his  lady 
«et  out  for  Mount  Vernon,  accompanied  by  the 
governor  of  Maryland  and  his  suite,  as  far  at 
South  River.     All  the  way  from  New  York  to 
Annapolis,  and  from  thence  to  Mount  Vernon, 
iiis  progress  was  a  triumphal  inarch.     He  was 
'■scortetl  from  place  to  place  by  mounted  citizens 
and  volunteer  military  corps,  and  was  every 
where  greeted  with  the  most  emphatic 
demonstrations  of  love  and  respect.*     For 
(I  eight  years  he  had  served  bit 
country  faithfully  and  efficiently.     Now 

In  slillto  more  than  two  yenrs  after  the  dealb  of  the  illustrious  chief,  Mrs.  Washioglon  vraa  slricken  down 
'it  bilioas  Tever,  and  wai  laid  beaiile  him  io  the  ramilj  tr>inb  at  Mnunt  Vernon.  In  marble  baicopbagi 
ibeir  remains  now  lie  (ogelhcr  at  that  Mecca  of  many  patriot  pilgrims. 

'  Thomas  Midlin  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1744.  His  anceslon  were  Quakers,  and  he  was  trained 
in  all  (he  strictness  of  the  sect.  Ho  wu  educated  for  a  merchant,  and  made  a  voyage  lo  Europe  while 
yet  a  lad.  He  entered  public  life  in  1772,  asrepreaentative  of  Philadelphia  in  tho  Colonial  Assembly.  He 
wai  a  memlicr  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.  He  entered  the  military  service  ;  was  with  Washington 
nt  Cambridge,  anil  in  the  spring  of  1776  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army.  Ha 
was  made  major  general  in  Febriiary,  1777,  and  he  continued  in  service  during  the  war.  In  1783  hewu 
1  Tepre<ionlalive  in  Congress,  and  in  the  niitnmn  of  that  year  was  appointed  its  president.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber or  the  Pennsylvanin  LegiKlature  in  1785,  and  in  1787  was  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal 
Constitution.  He  was  elected  the  first  governor  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  provisions  of  that  instrument, 
which  office  he  filled  nine  years  consecutively.  By  his  personal  exertions,  he' greatly  assisted  in  quelling 
the  "  Whisky  Insnrrection"  in  1794.  Governor  Mifllin  retired  from  office  in  December,  1799,  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  the  following  month  he  enpired  at  Lancaster,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years. 

'  Washington  spoke  as  follows:  "  Ma.  PacsiliEnT, — The  great  events  on  which  my  resignation  depend- 
ed, having  at  length  taken  place,  I  now  have  the  honor  of  offering  my  sincere  congralnlalions  to  Congrest, 
and  of  presenting  myself  before  them,  to  surrender  into  their  bands  the  trust  commilled  to  me,  and  to  claim 
the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my  country.  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independenct 
and  sovereignly,  and  pleased  with  the  opportunity  alTorded  the  United  Slates  of  becoming  a  respectable  na- 
tion, I  resign  with  satisfaction  the  appointment  I  accepted  with  diftidence;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to 
accomplish  so  arduous  a  task,  which  however  was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause, 
the  support  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven.     The  successful  termination 


Addresses  were  presented  to  him  by  the  Legislatures  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  ;  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  tlio  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  ciiiicns  of  towns  in  their  corpo- 
eapacily,  religions  societies,  and  various  incorporated  associations. — Sparks'a  Lift  and  Wrilingt  of 
hingtoH,  viii.,  603. 
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that  it  was  acknowledged  free  and  independent,  he  crowned  the  glory  of  his  patriotic  devo- 
tion by  resigning  into  the  hands  of  bis  country's  representativei  the  instrument  of  his  power, 
and  as  a  plain  untitled  citizen  be  ut  down  in  peace  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac. 

Here,  reader-companion,  at  the  earthly  dwelling-place  of  the  Pateb,  Fatkt£,  we  will 
part  company  for  a  season.  We  have  had  a  long,  and,  1^  trust,  a  pleasant  and  instructive 
journey,  to  the  oonseciated  places  of  our  Revolutionary  History.  Should  time  deal  gently 
with  us,  we  may  again  go  out  wiih  ■taS'  and  icrip  together  upon  the  great  highway  of  our 
country's  progress,  to  note  the  march  of  eveota  there.      Until  then,  adieu  1 

St  Mnguiiie  expectatioiu ;  and  my  gratitade  for  the  ioierpasiuan  of  Proiidencs, 

ceived  from  my  countrTmen,  inore»»es  wilb  every  reviaw  of  the  momentous 

contest.     Whfle 


WilBWQTOM  miOHIBO  HU  COHBUHOM.  luiHluaw.        PeT- 

nend  io  particular  those  who  have  continued  in  ihe  service  to  the  pieaeni  iDOment,  ai  wonby  of  the 
(avorable  notice  and  patronage  of  Congress.  I  coaaider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last  act 
of  my  official  life  by  oommending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  coontry  to  iha  protection  of  Almighty  God, 
and  those  who  luive  (he  superintendence  of  them  to  his  holy  keeping.  Having  now  Unisbed  the  work  as- 
signed me,  I  retire  from  the  gTeaC  theater  of  notion,  and,  bidding  an  aflectionate  fsrewell  to  this  aofrnst 
body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  oSer  my  commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the 
employments  of  public  life," 

President  MifRin  replied  :  "  Sia, — The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  receive  with  emotions  too 
afleoting  for  utterance,  the  solemn  resignation  of  the  anthorilies  under  whioh  you  have  led  their  troops  with 
success  ibroogh  a  periloua  and  a  doubtful  war.  Called  upon  by  yonr  coontrj  to  defend  its  invaded  rights, 
you  accepted  the  sacred  charge,  before  it  bad  formed  alliances,  and  while  it  was  without  funds  or  a  gor- 
erament  to  support  you.  You  have  conducted  the  great  military  contest  with  wisdom  and  fortitude,  in- 
varisblj  regarding  the  rights  of  the  civil  power,  through  all  disastera  and  changes.  Yuu  have,  by  the  love 
and  confiilence  of  your  fellow-citizens,  enabled  them  to  display  their  martial  genius,  and  transmit  their  fame 
to  posterity.  You  have  persevered,  until  Cheae  United  States,  aided  by  a  magnanimous  king  and  nation,  have 
been  enabled,  under  a  just  Providence,  to  close  the  war  in  freedom,  safely,  and  independenoe ;  in  which 
nappy  event  we  sincerely  join  you  in  congratnUtions.  Having  defended  the  standard  of  liberiy  in  this  new 
world  ;  having  taught  a  lesson  oseful  to  tbosc  who  inflict  and  to  those  who  feel  oppression,  you  retire  from 
the  great  theatre  of  action  with  the  blessings  of  yoor  fellow-citizens.  Bnt  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not 
terminale  with  your  military  command  ;  it  will  continue  to  animate  remotest  ages.  We  feet  with  you  our 
obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  and  will  particnlarly  charge  ourselves  with  the  interests  of  those  ooufi- 
denlial  oliicers  who  have  attended  your  person  to  this  affecting  moment.  We  join  yon  in  oommending  the 
interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  its  oilizens  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  a  happy  and  respectable 
nation.  And  for  yon,  we  address  to  him  our  earnest  prayers  that  a  life  so  beloved  may  be  fostered  wilb 
all  his  care ;  that  yoor  days  may  be  ss  happy  as  they  have  been  illustrious ;  and  that  he  will  finally  give 
you  that  reward  which  this  world  can  not  give." 
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I. 
Natal  OrsAATioifs. 

With  an  expoied  coMt  muij  huadred  mOet  in  extent,  and 
not  a  tinglo  armed  reaael  upon  the  waters,  the  American  col- 
ooisU  boldly  defied  Greet  Britain,  whoae  jukrj  waa  then,  aa 
DOW,  the  right  arm  of  iti  pniaaance.  Although  a  few  lona  of 
wealthy  planters  and  merduunti  had  been  achookd  in  the  rojral 
nary,  and  many  American  aeamen  had  become  somewhat  ex- 
|)ert  in  naral  warfare,  while  oppoaing  the  French  during  twen* 
ty  years  anteeedent  to  the  KeTo)utk>n.  yet  when  the  storm 
bartt  forth,  and  tlie  wise  men  of  tlie  condnent  gathered  togeth- 
er in  council,  they  saw  no  efficient  material  for  organizing  a 
marine  force,  and  so  they  directed  all  their  earliest  efibrts  to- 
ward the  cstabliihment  and  support  of  an  army. 

The  battle  at  Lexington  was  the  signal  for  British  depreda- 
tions along  the  New  England  coasts,  and  soon  priTate  Teasels, 
manned  with  patriot  volunteers,  and  armed  as  circumstances 
would  allow,  were  seen  in  opposition.  When  intelligence  of 
the  affair  at  Lexington  reached  Machias,  in  Maine,  where  a 
British  armed  schooner  (the  MargoftUs)  was  engaged  with  two 
sloops  in  procuring  lumber,  a  party  of  young  men  attempted 
her  capture,  while  the  officers  were  at  church,  on  shore.  They 
seized  one  of  die  sloops,  chased  the  schooner  out  of  the  harbor, 
A  M«7  u,  <^<^  *^r  ■  soTere  conflict,*  compelled  her  to  snrren- 
irrs.  der.  About  twenty  on  each  side  were  lost  in  this 
jlrst  nnal  engagement  of  the  ReTolntion.  The  commander 
of  the  tloo^  was  Jeremiah  O'Brien.*  He  soon  afterward  ci^ 
tured  two  smaU  English  cruisers,  made  the  crews  prisoners, 
and  took  them  to  Watertown,  where  the  ProTindal  Congresa 
of  Massachusetts  was  in  session.  That  body  now  turned  at* 
tentJon  to  a  coast  marine,  to  intercept  English  transports  bring- 
ing supplies  for  the  British  troops,  and  gave  O'Brien  a  captain's 
commission,  and  employment  in  that  service.  In  retaUatioa 
for  his  exploits,  and  othera  of  a  similar  character,  Admiral 
OraTes  sent  an  expedition  to  bum  Falmouth  (now  Portland), 
in  >faine.t  This  event  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Admiralty  by  die  goTernment  of  Massachusetts,  on  die  tenth 
of  NoTember,  1775. 

Early  in  the  autnmn  of  1775,  the  attention  of  the  Continental 
Congress  was  Erected  to  the  subject  of  a  naTy.  Before  any 
deflnite  action  had  been  taken,  Washington  fitted  out  fiTe  or 
six  armed  Teasels  at  Boston,  and  these  were  cruising  on  the 
New  England  coast  as  privateers.!  On  the  thirteendi  of  Octo- 
ber, Congress  resoWed  thst  **  a  swift-sailing  Teasel,  to  carry  ten 
carriage  guna,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  swiTels,  with 

*  Tb*  bonor  of  this  •atarpna*  bckwct  to  JoMpb  WbMtoo,  •  aaSiv*  of  Wow 
Tort,  dMO  WW Mi'm  »t  Maebwa.  H«  wm  aa  •■•rgatic  jroaof  0ian  oftwmtgr 
roan.  Ha  propoaad  tba  «ip«dttkMi,  bat  modaotly  aamad  0*Bnan  fcr  coaa 
n<aod«r.  Ha  waa  activa  in  tba  vboio  aflur,  aad  ia  pataoo  aaiiad  tba  eolota 
of  tba  JforforctM.  f  Baa  p^a  50B,  volona  i. 

t  WaabinftOD  aatabliahad  tha  fcOnviof  i«la  Sir  tba  dmaioa  of  pnaaai  A 
captain  eomnaodar,  au  sbaraa ;  flrat  Itavtanaat,  Iva ;  aaooad  baatanurt,  bar ; 
•arjaoa,  foar;  naatar,  tbraa ;  atavaid^two;  iiiata,oaa  and  a  baif;  gaaaar, 
ooa  aad  a  balf ;  boatawain,  ooa  and  a  balf ;  Koaaar'a  aaata,  ooa  aad  a  baJf; 
■argaant,  ooa  and  a  balf;  pri^ataa,  onm.  Tbia  awtbod  of  diatribatioBwaacoa- 
flnnad  by  Coograaa  oa  tba  twanty-fifUi  of  IfoTanbar,  ITTS^  Oa  tba  aiatb  of 
Dacanbar,  Cnnyaaa,  by  raaofaitioa,  iiad  tba  pay  of  naral  oAcara  aa  Ibllowa  i 
laidabtpana,  tvalTa  doUara  a  aaoolb;  annorar,  flftaaa  doOara;  Mul-makar, 
twahra  doOara ;  yaomaa,  aiaa  doUaf* ;  qoartar-maatar,  aiaa  doUara  j  qoartar- 
fuaaar,  atgbt  doUarai  cook,  twalva  doUan;  co)u«rain,  aiaa  doUara.  Oa  tba 
Oftaanta  of  If  orambar,  1776,  Coafraaa  Aitd  tba  pay  of  tka  eiicara  of  tba  navy 
aa  followa  i  of  ahipa  of  tan  to  twanty  gaaa,  captain,  ibrty-aicbt  doUara  a 
(BMilh;  liautaoant,  twaatyfear  doUara;  anatar,  twaoty  fear  dollaraj  aor- 
faon,  twenty  ona  dolian  aixty-aiz  cantai  audabipawn,  twalva  doQara;  gna- 
nar,  thirtaan  dollara ;  ■aaman.  aifbt  doUara.  Of  abipa  of  twmtXf  gaaa  aad 
apward:  captain,  aiity  doUara  a  ntoatb;  Uantanaat,  tbirty  dottarat  oiaalar, 
tbirty-doUan ;  aargMO,  twaaty-flva  doUara ;  widabipaiaa,  twalra  doUara ;  gaa- 
aar, flAcao  dnilara ;  cbaplain,  twaoty  dollara ;  ■  aaman,  aigbt  doUara.  Cooi* 
laandara  wara  aUowad  (bar  aad  Sva  doUan  a  waafc  fer  aubaiatanca ;  aad  liaa- 
tananta,  a^rgaona.  emptaraa  of  marioaa,  aad  cbaplaiaa,  fear  dolbtfi  a  waak  fcr 
Sut>aiat«Dca  wbaa  sabora. 


blTTL 


el^ty  men,**  should  be  fitted  out  for  a  cruise  of  three  months 
eastward,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  British  transports. 
Another  with  fourteen  guns,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
swivels  and  men,  was  ordered,  and  Silas  Deane,  John  Langdon, 
and  Christopher  Gadsden,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  di- 
rect naval  afiairs.  On  the  ihiitieth  of  the  same  month,  it  wai 
reeolved  to  fit  out  two  more  vessels,  one  of  twenty,  and  the 
other  of  thirty-six  gtms,  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  Joseph  HewM, 
Bichard  Henry  Lee,  and  John  Adams,  were  added  to  the  nsTal 
committee.  On  the  thirteenth  of  December**  Congress 
ordered  the  construction  of  thirteen  additional  Tesecls 
of  war,*  and  the  "  Marine  Committee,"  as  it  was  termed, 
increased  so  as  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  colony,  to 
be  appointed  by  ballott  This  committee  possessed  Tery  little 
executiTe  power.  NsTal  subjects  were  generally  referred  to 
It,  when  the  committee  examined  them  and  reported  thereon 
lo  Congress,  where  the  administratiTe  power  was  held.  The 
eommittee  appointed  ail  oflicers  below  the  rank  of  third  lieu- 
tenant, and  had  the  general  control,  under  the  immediate  saao- 
tion  of  Congress,  of  all  the  naTal  operations.  Want  of  profile 
sional  skill  made  dieir  dutiea  Tery  Texatious,  and  often  inefll- 
cicnt  Congress  finally  resolTedc  to  select  three  per-  «  Nov. «, 
sons  well  skilled  in  maritime  affairs  to  execute  the  >^ 
business  of  the  naTy,  under  the  direction  of  the  '*  Marine  Com- 
mittee,"!  and^  these  composed  the  **  Ckmtinental  Navy  Board, 
or  Board  of  Assistants  to  the  Marine  Committee,"  which  n- 
mained  in  active  operation  tmtll  Octobo',  1779,  when  a  "  Boeid 
of  Admiralty"  was  established.d  Tliis  board  consist- 
ed of  ''three  commissioners  not  members  of  Con-  ^^^^'*' 
gresa,  and  two  members  of  Congress;  any  diree  to  form  ■ 
board  for  the  dispetch  of  business,  to  be  subject,  in  all  eases, 
to  the  control  of  Congress."^  The  board  was  aDowed  a  seen- 
tary,  and  was  delegated  with  powers  sufficient  for  all  praetl- 
eal  purpoeea.  Its  head-quarters  was  at  Philadelphia,  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  government.    An  **  Eastern  Board"  was  also  ee> 


*  Tbata  war*  ordarad  to  ba  baih  aa  followa  i  In  Paaaayhraaia,  tba  JFaa* 
SugtM,  thirty-two  guaa;  Rmmdo^,  tbirty  two;  ^^^*«m,  twantyaigbt  i 
DtUnoare,  twaaty-fonr,  boih  at  Pbiladalphia.    Ia  New  Haapabira,  Raleigh, 
tbirtytwo,  bailt  at  Portaawatb.    Ia  Maaaarbnaatta,  HatKvek,  thirty*  two; 
BoMtm  twaaty-feor,  built  at  Boatna.    In  Rhoda  laland,  Wmrrtm,  thirty-two ; 
FrovUmea,  twanty  a^t,  bniJt  at  Providaaea.    In  Mary laad,  Fir^inta,  twan 
ty-oigbt,  built  at  Annapolia.    In  Conaacticut,  1VMn4Ml/,  twasty-aight,  bniit 
at  If  aw  Loodoa.   In  Naw  Tori,  Ctmgrtm,  twantyaigbt ;  Momtgomtfy,  tw«n 
ty  fear,  built  at  Poogbkaapaia,  oa  tba  Hudaon.    Duri^  tba  war,  Congiaaa 
aothoriiad  tba  purebaaa,  or  tba  baiUng  aad  Siting  out  of  batweaa  tbirty  aad 
forty  vaaaate,  thraa  of  than  of  aavaaty-fear  guna. 

t  Tba  feUowing  gantlaoiaa  conpoaod  tbia  Srat  gaaaral  aaTal  conuaittoa: 
Maaara.  BartlaCt,  Hancock,  Hopkna,  Daaaa,  Lawia, Crana,  R.  Moma,  Raad] 
Chaaa,  R.  IL  Laa,  Hawaa,  Gndadan,  aad  Hooatoaa.^JbMmaih,  l.  97S. 

%  Joha  NizoB,  Joha  Wbartoo,  aad  Fraacia  Ropkiaaon  wcfa  appoiotad,aa4 
oaeb  aUowad  a  aalary  of  SItaon  bandrad  doUara  a  yaar. 

\  J<immmt$  f^Congraar,  t.,  S77.  Tba  tbraa  commMaaoaata  waia  aaeb  ak 
bwad  a  yearly  aalary  of  fenrtoaa  tboaaaad  doUari,  Coatioaatal  aMn^y,  aqaivb 
alant,  at  that  tiaia,  to  about  aaraa  baadrad  doUara  bard  moa«y.  Tba 
laal  amouat  of  tbia  aalary  waa  to  ba  varied  accotdn^  to  tba  atau  of  tba  ] 
par  curraocy.    Tboir  aacratary  waa  Joha  Browa,  whoaa  oaoM  appaaia 


tachadtoaUcoawMaatoaaaaaaddariagthaaetiTaaiiataacaofthaboard.  Oa 
tba  fourth  of  May.  1780,  tba  board  reported  a  darica  for  aa  aduimhy  aaaJ  (aa* 
aaxt  page)  aa  fotbwa  t  thirlaea  bare,  mutualty  aupporti^  each  other,  aitara- 
ate  red  and  white,  in  a  blue  Said,  and  aannonating  aa  anchor  pmper.  Tba 
eiaat,  a  abip  under  aaiL  The  motto,  Smumuum  n  rnuiimam  Snataiahar 
aad  Suataiaed."  The  legaad.  C^.  JL  .A  Agi/L  iVaeat  Twea^  aontha  aerliar 
tbaa  thia  a  cowaittaa  waa  appoiatad  to  "  prvpara  a  aaal  for  tha  Treaaury 
and  ffavy.**  I  baTa  oerar  aeon  aa  impraaaioB  of  tba  fonnor,  if  it  wm  e 
■Mdo.  Tba  akateb  of  the  adninlty  aaal  gireaoa  the  next  page  I  made  fr 
aa  impremioa  attached  to  a  commiaaioB  iiaaed  m  ITSl,  aad  now  la 
■tea  of  Polar  Foica,  Baq.,  of  Waabi^toa  Ci^. 
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nindtfien.a   Oalhs  tiithof  April ba  fell  In  wUh  Iha  cout  oT  Hnrfbonltuid.  laA  Cipbia  WIekei.  wllh  ill  of  Mi 

'^         HlMigD^  twtiuj  B\nt  puundBn.  Cipuln  1>ringbua  giJliiiil  creir,e>«plihB  Fcwk.  periilicd. 

Howe,  with  ono  huadred  aiid  tftj  men,    WLIh  lli«  aid  of  tbo  Doctor  FnnULn  carried  vlib  bioi  to  Fnnca  ■  DDmber  a( 

CUiHandUiD  Columbm,  Oix  ^l/rnl  compelled  Ibeaiufwu  blank  eummlialoni,  for  ariOT  anil  nar^  offlcen,  ilpied  b;  John 

Hj  tflward  Newport,  kaviDi  ber  a  prlie  fur  the  AnwricHiB.  Hancock,  preiident  of  Con^reae.     Tbcae  bo  and  tbe  other 

Tbe  conimodors  *aB  ceDanred  bf  Congrcai  for  haTln|  d»  north  of  France}  bi  tbo  brig  SrrpriMt,  DD  thfl  Rnt  of  Maf, 

pWd  from  hU  IniVnctlou  "loaoDOJIllonieiiiT'aabipaupiia  ITTT,     On  Ibe  faai\b  ba  lonk  ■  brig  nlled  Ifae  Jgnpl,  ud  on 

tbo  cDUta  of  Ilia  ?aulticra  Slatea."  and,  aner  tdtlcg  his  litlla  Ihe  laTinlli  he  captured  the  packcl  PHna  of  Orngt.    With 

tjar,.!.    leet  Into  Mamgiuel  BaJ,  be  iral  dumlHed  from  lbs  Iheie  he  relumed  to  Dunkirk  on  Ihe  Ifeth.     In  eonii-quenca 

"'■'■'    acrTicF.>>      No  naial  commanderin-cbief  nu  inbia-  of  the  urgenl  remonilnneeaorihc  Engllih  emblKBilar,  tfasH 

been  cvniured.     Wblppis  «u  tried  for  not  aiding  the  AtSiU,  oned.     Ilie  Freneli  gorernnient  Wat  unwllllnf  lo  ofTrnd  th<i 

of  Captain  Juhn  Paul  Janea,  and  bli  crew  tailed  a  day  or  Ivo  bcfoni  Iho  nrrlTal  of  two 

Captain  Jonaa  crulivd  between  BotloD  and  tbe  Sclawatx.  BrltUhiencIa  to  eonvej  them  to  England  to  be  tried  for  pin' 

and  aumt'tlnuii  ai  far  tuutb  at  the  Bermudaa.  and  waa  tlwari  ej.    The  Rcicngc  tougbt  Ibc  Britlib  tranaporte  wttb  Meialan 

luccutful.    While  off  the  Mail  of  Iho  Carolina*,  in  Septeni-  eoldlcra,  but  w*.  untoccwirul    Bho  made  monj  priioa  of 

b*r,t  tha  i'roadJtaa  waa  efaaied  bj  the  frigate  StMitr,  tneiTbanlmen,  and  thut  placed  qnlte  large  anma  of  oionej  In 

'            iwpnlj-eighl   guci,  but,   by    ikUlful   manrnTerlng.  et-  Oio  handt  of  the  commlttlonen.     General  alarm  preTalM. 

eaped.     I^bn  eUo  eicaped  from  tbo  MUfBrd.  thlnj^wo  gum.  Intorance  aroio  aa  btgb  u  twcnlJ-fllB  per  ceoL.  and  ao  bilfa 

and,  proceeding  eaMward,  captured  twelro  liabinj  'cueli  off  were  Briiiah  mcrehanti  lo  abip  gooda  In  Engllab  botnmia,  thai 

tintc.u.    With  Dftcen  prlie..  Jonca  returned  lo  Newport  •'  one  tUne  Hjrtj  French  leMeii  were  together  loading  in  the 

with  Ibe  little  Dorla,  fourteen  gam,  were  luceeiafulij  engaged  While  Ihew  erenta  were  occorring  on  Ibe  coaal  of  Europe, 

apun  the  New  England  and  NoTaScoUacDBita    II  li  laid  IbU  no  le.i  arlivtlT  wm  obK^rIed  bi  the  American  waten.    Ontha 

the  prlieaoftbeC«ru  were  to  numeroni.thil  when  iheeo-  "»">  of  Jnly,  ITTfl.  the  SaiimUcn  guni.  Captain  Roblnaon. 

temalnderbelngdiitribuledamongtheeapturedTeaaela.     Tbn  in  which  both  TelwU  loat  an  unutuai  Bomber  of  men.     For 

lucceai  of  Biddle  wai  rewarded  by  an  appoinRnenl  W  the  com-  ''''■«»ll"'l  "*  Robiiiton  wat  placed  In  command  of  the  DtrU, 

The  colony  reatela  of  New  Eaeland  were  CKCeedlnjili  icUiB.  ^'"'''  gorernorialuted  her.    For  tbii  indlacrriion  Ibegowm. 

Ertw«o  tbellme  when  the  BritOb  eyacnalcd  Boatnn.  ^  Mar^b.      Vy  "'^"'^  '"^  ■^™-   9"  •o-i-S  th-'  '- -  — '- 


ud  midaummer,  Ihlrty  Engllab  Teaaela,  fllied  with  mpplica.     t" '"  "I*  "^  «pliired  tbe 
were  c.pmred  b;  them.   Tbe  ft/™.^  Captain  Ef.rding,  a  Mill.    'J^' ^'^^'^^''J'l 


ceiaful.     On  tbe  night  of  I 

more  than  an  bour  wilh  two  Briliab 


re'ntecwh"t7jiiVe"t^t"«eel     **"  ""'''*"    ^^  ""  1™'°'^  l»  *"  Delawan 

,^'Sr™°!i^i''iirw'^':;"w  orJc^,^w'MoXX-*^v"^*tgh^^^^ 


.   The  Iraniporta,  with  ^ 

two  hundr.^  «''!'"  "^  •  '•;«•   'l'""«7  "'  •">"*  •«"  .a'irnro[!onrake"champ!iira"d  lh«  o'fT.^pZ  M™fc^ 

ta,^  Inio  Bo«o».    TThi  neat  d.j  tbo  Ikfr,.,  «Pto™l  "_  a.  Now  England  coa..  .lr,«lr  deified,  cl.^  tbe  mL» 

,          ,  ,,.    ,     ,      .'..„.,■          '     !*            *  warfnre  of  177(1.  and  with  honor  to  Iho  Amcrieana,    Accord- 

r^,i  iji.  ""'      " '"' "  "■"'■  »-->"■"■  ■""  '■"'"'  •■'  '""I-"" 

7. «. .lb„','c.,»i.  j.„  ttok  „....d .. «,  W-,  •*'■''  """■ ""  '■'" ""  '■""  •'"» «™«~™  ',;"«,»■; 

When  a  few  daji  out.  ho  captured  tbe  Mclllit.  loaded  with  top  recantared.    and 

pUci  for  the  anoj  forming  In  Canada,  under  Burgoine.    Thl.  f„„'  ^,„  i,^. 

waa  a  vnlnabie  priie,  and  -a.  conducted  laHOr  Into  BoaU.0.  ,j.    Th,  ^n,^. 

aItT  a  long  cba.0  by  Ihe  IdVwrf.  ,^      ^^ 

Early  in  Ibe  aumnier  of  177«,  ee*na]  cruiien  wer«  aent  to-  nnmber  of  «e- 

ward  the  Wm  [ndlea.    Among  tbeae  waa  ±e  lUprUmt.  Cap-  „,    ,|,ie(|T  ner- 

lain  Wicker  wbleh.  after  taking  .e.er.1  pri.e.  on  d«  wa,, «,.  "b^^™ 

countered  the  Engbrii  aloop  KUr*,  ilxtees  gnn^  near  Mai-  Earii  In  Jan- 

liniiiue.    Alter  Agbting  mora  than  an  hour,  the  Start  wat  re  „„     17T7    the 

paUed,  and  tbe  Ktprual  returned  lo  the  Delaware,  whence  SandBlpk.  thbty- 

lean  aimeil  ablp  which  had  appeared  In  the  European  water"  ,^n  Biddle,  lall- 


Tbe  Ri^itiU,  after  landing  Franklin,  captured  aereral  prliea  li 
the  Bar  of  Bltcay  ;  among  olhera,  Iho  rojai  Engllab  pKke< 

Ibllowing  aummer.  Wlckea.  with  • 

ottbaJt/prUalZaia^Ua,  ud  cutter  Diif;iAiit,  tailed  entirely  oflwenirgnna    Elated  with  tbli  eocceai.  the  Cmirni 

■raundlreland-iweeplngibe  channel  In  itawhok  breadth,  and  meillalelj  lilted  out  lour  imall  icaaeli,  with  an  aggre 

capturing  and  deatrojlng  a  great  nnmber  of  mcrcbutieaiela.  alltr-four  gnna,  and  placed  Ihem  under  the  general  eoi 

Tbia  cnilie  produced  a  great  bnprea^n  on  the  public  mind  in  of  Biddle.    Tbla  Uule  aquadron  appoara  not  lo  hate 

Fjigland.  andenmpellcd  France  either  louunaakudabow  la  pUifaed  miich.and  In  Uareh  tbe  following  year'Iba    , 

decided  friaodahlp  for  the  rebellicui  coloniea,  or  pronounce  a  SindglpA  blew  op,  while  In  action  with  the  Brillth 

dliclalmer.    Fohcf  dictated  tbe  latter  eoone,  and  the  Amer-  ablp  ranunilA.  belwou  nine  and  ten  o'chnk  in  the  ai 

lean  Toaacia  wero  ordered  to  loare  the  Frcncb  coatt.    When  .„.^^^^^ ^__ 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Blddla  and  all  of  hi«  crew  perished,  except  fonr  men,  who 
drnig  to  a  piece  of  the  wreck.* 

In  March.  1777,  the  American  ihip  Cabot,  Captain  Olnej, 
waf  captured  on  the  coaat  of  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  April  following,  thi«  Iom  waa  compensated  by  the  capture 
of  two  Britiah  tranaporta,  aouth  of  Long  laland,  by  the  7Vim»> 
bull,  twenty  eight  guns,  Captain  SalatonatalL  Theae  contained 
raluable  atorea.  8oon  after  this,  the  Hancock,  thirty-two  gnna, 
Captain  John  Manley,  and  the  Bo$tony  twenty-four  guna,  Captain 
Hector  M'Neil,  encountered  the  Rainbow^  forty-four  guna,  Sir 


Jf^iT/Cz^ 


George  Collier.  While  Manley  waa  preparing  for  an  attack, 
M'Neil  deaerted  hioL  Knowing  the  diaparity  in  atrength,  Man* 
ley  attempted  to  eacape,  but  waa  chaaed  and  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Manley  waa  tried  for  the  loaa  of  hia  veaael.  but  hon- 
orably  acquitted ;  M'Neil  waa  diamiaaed  from  the  aenrice. 

On  the  aecond  of  September,  1777,  the  RaJUigk  frigate,  Cap* 
tain  Thompaon,  and  the  Alfrtd,  Captain  Hinman,  captured  a 
nowt  called  iVoncy,  and  from  her  commander  aacertained 
that  a  large  fleet  of  Weat  Indiamen,  conroyed  by  the  Britiah 
ahip-of-war  Druid,  twenty  guna,  were  In  the  neighborhood. 
Tliompaon  learned  the  aignala  of  the  fleet,  and  started  in  aearch 
of  them.  He  saw  them  the  following  day,  ran  among  them  in 
diaguise,  got  a  wcatherly  position  of  the  Druid,  and  then  de- 
manded a  surrender.  It  waa  refused,  and  within  twenty  min- 
utea  the  RaUigk  gave  her  twelre  broadsides.  A  heavy  aquall 
came  on,  the  fleet  wero  dispersed,  the  belligerents  separated, 
and  the  Druids  much  shattered,  escaped  to  England.  In  thia 
gallant  aflTair  the  Raleigh  loat  only  three  men.  The  Alfrtd,  be- 
ing  rather  a  slow  sailer,  did  not  arrire  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  engagement.  Tliey  Joined  a  fbw  houra  afterward,  and 
sailed  for  Prance.  Several  minor  enterpriaea  were  aucceaa* 
fully  carried  out  after  thia,  and  the  year  1777  oloaed  with  a 
loaa  to  the  British  of  four  hundred  and  aizty-aeven  merchant- 
men, notwithstanding  they  had  aerenty  aail  of  war  vessels  on 
the  American  coast 

The  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  Statea  was  rati- 
(led  on  the  sixth  of  February,  1778,  and  speedily  French  war 
veaaela  were  cruising  among  the  West  Indies  and  along  the 
American  coast  These  gave  great  relief  to  the  coloniata,  and 
infuaed  new  courage  into  the  Continental  armiea.  Congreas, 
at  the  aame  time,  tilted  out  some  frigates  and  smaller  veaaela,] 
among  which  was  the  AUianetf  thirty-two  guns  (built  at  Sal- 
isbury, Massachusetts),  which  became  the  favorite  of  the  pa 
triots.  Early  in  Januarys  the  Providenea,  Captain  Rath- 
burne,  aailed  for  the  Bahamas.  With  twenty-five  men 
and  some  American  prisoners,  the  captain  went  aahore  upon 
New  Providence,  aeized  the  Fort  at  Naasau,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  six  vessels  lying  in  port  He  held  it  two 
days,  and  then,  after  spiking  the  cannona,  and  removing  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  atorea  to  hia  veaael,  he  burned  two 
of  his  prizes,  and  departed  without  loaing  a  man. 

Jtmmdotpk  M\  upon  Ui«  Varwtoutk,  and  an  ARMiicaa  flaf,  furled  snd  ani^iorad, 
was  blown  in  upon  bar  ibracatUa. 

*  Nicbolaa  Biddle  waa  a  nativa  of  Pbiladelphia,  wb«ra  ha  waa  bora  in  1760. 
Ba  want  to  am  at  thirteen  yeara  oface,  and  after  nMuijr  pariloua  ▼oya^ae,  en- 
terad  the  British  Mnrice  aa  a  midshipman.  He  aftarward  weat  on  a  ^oy*g9, 
ooder  the  Honorable  Captain  Phipps,  toward  the  North  Pole,  in  company 
with  Nelson,  who  was  also  a  volunteer.  The  commodore  made  them  both 
cockswains.  He  returned  to  America  two  jrears  later  ^ITTA),  and  aapooaiag 
the  cause  of  the  colonists,  entered  into  the  naval  service  of  Pennajrivania, 
la  a  small  veMel  called  the  Camdtn.  He  afterward  took  command  of  tba 
Amdrta  Doria,  aad  subsequently  of  the  Rtmdo^,  in  which  he  periahad.  Ha 
waa  aererely  wounded  m  the  thifh,  and  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  hia  snr 
feoa,  when  the  abip  olew  ap.  He  waa  twaoty-aeven  yeara  of  age  when  ba 
pariahed. 

t  A  "  snow"  w  a  veeaal  equipped  with  two  masta  reeembling  the  main  aad 
foremast  of  a  ship,  and  a  third  small  meat,  abaft  the  main-mast,  carrying  a  try- 
sail Thesie  vessela  were  much  used  in  the  merchant  service  at  the  tune  of 
tliO  Revolution. 

t  The  principal  veaaela  were  the  JUiamet,  thirty-two  gnns )  Congreu,  tha^ 
ty-two ;  and  Qmtn  qfFramee,  tweaty-aight  Alao  the  aioopa  Rangtr,  Qmtu^ 
aad  SarMogu  ^ 


In  Februaryb  the  RaUlgk  and  Alfnd  left  L'Orient 
and  on  the  ninth  of  March  they  were  chased  by  the  ^^^ 
British  ships  Ariadne  and  Oeres.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued 
between  them  and  the  Alfred,  which  resulted  in  her  capture^ 
with  the  captain  and  crew.  The  RaUigk  did  not  aaaiat  the 
Alfred,  and  eacaped.  Captain  Thompaon  waa  censured  by 
Congreaa  for  not  aiding  Captain  Hinman,*  waa  suspended  from 
command,  and  after  a  trial  was  dismissed  from  -ttie  serriee. 
On  the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  the  Virginia,  twenty-eight  guns^ 
Captain  Jamea  Nicholson,  sailed  down  the  Chesapeake  on  her 
firat  cruiae,  and  during  the  first  night  her  unskillful  pilot  ran 
her  acroaa  a  aand-bar,  which  deprived  her  of  her  rudder.  At 
dawn  two  Engliah  armed  ahipa  appeared  very  near,  when 
Nicholaon,  perceiving  hia  peril,  eacaped,  with  his  papera,  to  the 
ahore.  The  Virginia  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  yet  ao 
prudent  was  the  course  of  Nicholson  considered,  Usat  he  wm 
not  censured  for  the  loss  of  the  vessel. 

Early  in  May,  1778,  John*  Paul  Jones  appeared,  for  the  firat 
time,  in  European  watera,  in  command  of  the  Ranger,  eigliteeo 
guns ;  a  veaael  quite  too  inferior  for  auch  an  able  officer.  Joaea 
made  aeveral  important  prizes  in  the  Britiah  channela,  and  un- 
dertook the  bold  enterpriae  of  capturing  the  Drake,  an  Engliah 
ahip-ofwar  lying  in  the  hartx)r  of  Carrickfergua,  Ireland.  Fail- 
ing in  thia,  he  sailed  to  the  Engliah  coaat,  entered  tlie  port  of 
Whitehaven,  aeized  the  forta,  spiked  the  cannona,  and,  aetting 
fire  to  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  a  htmdred  other  veaaela,  departed. 
The  people  of  Whitehaven  extinguiahed  the  flames  and  a«Ted 
the  ahipping.  From  that  day,  even  to  the  present,  the  nanoe  of 
Paul  Jonea  haa  been  there  aaaociated  with  ideas  of  piracy  and 
devaatation.  His  exploit  spread  terror  along  die  Rngiiah  co«st» 
and  produced  a  great  aenaation  throughout  the  kingdom.  £m- 
boldened  by  hia  success,  Jones  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, cruised  up  and  down  between  the  Solway  and  Clyde,  and 
attempted  the  capture  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  at  hia  residence 
on  St  Mary'a,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  The  eari  was  abaent, 
and  the  men  engaged  in  the  enterprise  carried  ofTpUte  to  the 
raluo  of  about  five  hundred  dollars.  When  this,  among  otiier 
booty,  was  sold  in  the  port  of  Brest  Jones  purchaaed  it,  and  re- 
turned it  to  Lady  Selkirk,  with  a  letter  expreaaing  hia  re- 
gret at  the  occurrencct   On  the  twenty -fourth  of  Aprilc 


eim 


a  1778. 


*  Captain  Hinman  waa  one  of  the  braveat  of  the  naval  beroaa  of  the  Rev. 
olution.  His  rsmaina  reat  beneath  a  baantifal  marble  monument,  niaeteea 
feet  in  height,  at  Stontagtoo,  Coanecticnt,  conatroctad  in  1808,  by  Fiahar  A 
Bird,  of  New  York.  The  followii^  ebborate  Inacription  upon  the  omnamaot 
contains  all  the  moat  important  eventa  in  hia  pabUc  lift,  aad  aervaa  the  pot- 
poee  of  a  biognphical  sketch  i 

*Mn  memory  of  Captain  EHmAm  HImmum,  United  Stataa  Ifavy,  a  patriot  o( 
the  B^vulution  ;  bom  March  0, 1734— Died  August  90, 1807,  a^nd  aevanty 

three  ymn.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  ba  weal 
to  aea,  waa  a  captain  at  nineteen,  and  for 
many  yean  aailed  to  Enrope,  and  the  KMt 
•ad  Weat  Indiea.  On  the  commeacement  of 
the  Ravolntion,  ha  abandoned  a  Inrrativa  ba*' 
kiaaa,  and  devoted  hie  whole  aervice  to  hia 
cooatry.  He  waa  one  of  the  Srat  appoint- 
Bento  by  Congreea  to  the  navy,  aad  aervad 
with  honor  throngboat  the  whole  war^-e««> 
cessively  commanding  the  Jtfarywto  die  La 
FajfttUt  twenty  gnna,  the  Dtmu,  thirty  gaaa, 
the  aioop-of-war  ProwUUmct,  and  tha  A{frt4, 
thirty-two  guna.  Captain  Hiaaiaa,  in  coo^ 
mand  of  the  A{f\rtd,  sailed  bi  company  with 
the  Rmltifh,  thirty  gnna.  Captain  Thompeoo. 
On  tLe  nmth  of  March,  1778,  thay  w«i«  chaaed 
by  two  British  ships  of  the  line,  tha  Artmtbtt 
and  Ctret/  and  the  A{frtd,  afVer  fightiaf 
bravely,  and  being  daeerted  by  the  lUMgK, 
through  tha  cowardice  of  her  captain,  waa 
compelled  to  annvnder.  He  waa  taken  to 
Bagland  and  impriaonad  —  eecaped  thfoagk 
the  aaaiataace  of  frieoda— waa  taken  to  Loa 
doa,  where  he  aaw  hand-billa  ofltrrii^  8va 
hundred  ponnda  for  hia  head,  deacribiag  par- 
aoa,  ftc  Be  Anally  eecaped  to  Franca.  Oa 
h«  raCnra,  Captain  Tbompaoa  waa  ooart 
aiartlalad  aad  diamiaaed  the  service,  reapect- 
ing  the  loea  of  the  A{/)rtd,  and  Captain  Hia* 
man  waa  honorably  acqurtted.  In  ITM.  when  the  Comatitmim  (old  Irov> 
aides)  was  launched,  Praaideat  Adams  tendered  the  command  of  bar  to  Ca^ 
tain  Hinman,  but  from  his  advanced  age,  he  declined.  He  died  AdI  of  yeara, 
leaving  hia  character,  aa  a  man,  of  nnimpeachabia  iatagrity  aad  alariiai 
worth  s  ■  rich  legacy  to  h»  descendanta. 

"  This  monument  ia  phicad  here  by  lua  two  graadaoaa,  Jem* 
Day,  and  JiuMmai  I>ay." 

Captain  Buckley,  of  New  London,  who  died  bi  1849,  at  tba  aga  of  i 
five  yeara,  was  Hinman 's  first  lleuteaaat  in  command  oi  the  Al/I^. 
i  The ediUK of  \hmPk»iHatHiMergqftktMiltnffOeargt§k$  71«r«(,w 


Monument. 


JdKHftfiiD  ippwmj  ciir  CHnickieifBii  whn  the  Dnitweat 
gat  to  (I'll  him  bitUs.  Tba  COBUct  lutnl  una  hour  uul  lour 
iBiBBlai.  wfarn  lbs  Drttt,  drndfutlf  ihuUred.  ud  foitr  of 
bv  msD  killi'il  Dt  WDusded.  uniek  ud  larrgndcrcd.  With 
Ilia  I>H*C  and  her  lurTlTlDg  cnw  ud  olhtr  cipUnn.  Jonca 
aallsd  up  Iha  Naith  Channal,  went  iroand  Irrlud.  nuda  ht. 
•n]  priiFi,  and  irrircd  u  Bml  on  Iha  cl|hth  of  Htj.  Wa 
•lull  meet  him  igidii  In  tba  BrltUh  wUiri  pmcnll^. 
Tba  French  But  under  Count  D'Eitnlnj,  irrt'ed  apoD  the 
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Uaaaehiuella  ihlp,  ud  u  ll^glUh  Indlunen.  In  which  lb( 
former  wa*  mucbdanxagcd.  and  lotl  twenty -one  men.  A  tnonlt 
afterward,^  a  liltlc  aquadron,  under  the  general  coed-  ^  jenl  la 
mand  of  Captain  J.  B-  Hopklna,  Mlled  on  a  crulae         ^"* 

ud  captured  •rieu  of  thcia.  IfewdaTa  alti^rward  thejuwk 
throe  brigt,  all  Ixdon  with  itorea.  Among  the  prl»non  )ul 
taken  wen  twrnlj-four  BrltUh  offlcen,  on  their  wij  to  join 
tbelr  regimenti  at  the  Booth-  Eailj  to  Julj,  Captahi  Whipple. 
Iben  hi  com  mand  of  Ibe  PTuvUna,  went  oo  a  cculia  with  the 
■Rmngtr  and  Qum  of  Ftiixa,  the  latter  eonuninded  bf  Cap 
tain  Ralhburno,  Tber  aoon  fell  is  with  a  large  fleet  of  mar 
chantmcn,  convojad  by  a  •blp-oftho-lhke,  and  made  many  tri 
themprlzea,  ]n  apeeunlarjTlew,  ibliwaaone  of  the  moitaite- 
ceiaful  enlerprtiea  oTthe  war.     The  eitlEnMed  Talue  of  elglil 

While  Ihcte  erenta  were  occttirlog  In  tha  Weatern  bem- 
lapheie,  u  Important  eipedlllan  wh  fitted  ont  under  the 


wpre  glTen  hy  Dr.  Fruklln  for  a  Umiled 
■la,  though  all  Fiench,  eieepl  the  AUimna. 
governed 


,        ^  V-  period,  and  the  leiaela,  though  all  French,  i 

^^  7A  J  were  to  ho  eonaldered  a.  Amerieu  ahlp^ 

™^  ^^  ^\  Iha  eaocdiaon  lalled  from  L'Orleut.  tho  i 


ra'a  Bagahlp,  wii  cbugad  to  Banlammt  MlUtrd,  \a  com- 
,       Lent  to  Dr.  Franklhi.     Kit  crew  of  three  hundred  mud  Hr- 

Ls<  vliiii}ialled  ftDD  BoetoD  In  command  of  the  Jleliw*.  "tib  enly  fire  men  waa  ■  mt^ej  of  repiEHntaUTea  of  almoit  otarj 

ahrigudaloopundorcon.ojr.   On  the  (oHowing  day,  two  Bril-  nuian  of  lluropo,  andevan  Utliiya-    The  aquadron  lallad  on 

lab  laueli  (tha  EiTurteiw.  flltj  guni,  Captain  Wallace,  and  Ibe  nlnclccotb  of  Juc'  became  icatlered.  took  a  few 

llM  (AiIcorK,  twenty-eigbt  guna)  giie  chtae.  aad  at  Boon  u  ptliei.  and  renimed  to  L'OrJent.     It  aalled  a  accmid   '  '"* 

■etlon  eommeneed  wltb  tbe  latter,  which  laitad  aaren  honn.  dnK  on  the  fourteenth  of  Augutt,  with  two  atrong  Freocb  prl- 

BaiTT  waa  conicinai  of  the  aoperlority  of  bia  be.  and  whcB  TBIeeit.  ud  on  the  eighteenth  captured  a  Taluible  priie.    Ili 

al|}i(fellbe  reaolTedtoeacapeloaBiriandwitbhiacraw.aBd  doaUaallon  wai  the  coait  ofScotlud,  and  on  Itt  way  aereral 

burn  bti  rraieL    Oue  largo  party  had  luded,  and  the  bou  re-  luila  priiea  were  made.    A  brUUaut  eouria  appealed  befbre 

IniiHid  for  otbcn,  when  It  waa  aacertaloed  that  a  lubordhiate  ibe  iquadroa,  when  a  cloud  appeared.    Captain  Landali,  of 

oOcer  had  treachcroBaly  (urTsndeied  Ibe  Tcaael    Barry  aad  tba  ^Uianca,  become  Inaubordluate,  ud  rcfoied  lo  obey  Com 
a  cDuildenble  portion  of  hli  crow  eacaped  to  the  nahi.  ."— 
loalnglwenly  fire  men  killed  and  wounded-    The  Uiittrt 

hat  of  Imporluce  bj  Ibe  regular  mallnca  hi  1778.  with  hla  own  ihlp,  and  tbn  Pallai  ud  Vntgana,  lo  atriko  a 

Ud  the  elo.cnth  of  Juuarj,  ITTS,  tbc  ftigalo  AUtis»a,  com-  twenty  gun-ihlp  ud  two  or  three  men-of-war  cuttera,  Ijhig  at 

■MBdedbTLandala.aFrenchmu,aall-                            _,^  Lcltb.     A  ttorm  aroae,  drora  tbe  Americana  hito  the  North 

ed  for  Fr«ice,  bciring  I,a  Fayette  u        //  y  'Ol  ("ca,  and  defcated  Ibe  cnlerprUe.    Afaln  J  one*  drew  near  land, 

paaarnger.     L.nd.1.  wa,  perunally    H _' ■f/r.v^/i  cioi«dalongtheea.lcnicoulofScolluKl,udbythomlddl. 

unpopular.  4nd  being  a  Frenchman,  II  y  _  ^\2^^^y_jZo  of  September  had  captured  thirteen  reaaete-    Hlaeiplolta  ea- 

nmler  him.    The  crew  of  u  Engllah  Teiacl  wnched  OB  Ibe  the  coMt  burled  tholr  plate.    On  the  twenty  third,  tho  whole 

coaal  of  HoHachuaetu  were  Impreited  Into  the  aerilco.  •  aquadron,  cicept  tho  CVr/anil  ibe  two  priiateere,  were  togelh. 

■■■■■aaDro  which  reiulted  In  immloenl  peril  U>  tba  reuelud  cr.  a  few  leaguca  aboie  the  mouth  of  the  Ilumher.    While  pre- 

pMaengcra.   Tba  EngljabEnan,BeKnlT-fiva  in  number,  piuned  paring  lo  ejiptum  a  brig  with  an  armed  pilot  boat,  Jooea  aaw 

a  reTult,  the  deuilt  of  wbleh  eontsmplttad  Ibe  nnat  horrid  ihe  Baltic  Beet  orabouirortj  merchantmen,  itn^iehing  ouIod 

a  bowline  from  beliind  Fltmborough  Head,  under  eoBToy  of 

t«uiiirM™-1j,«o"-nHll"«-rf«li>'«riioBr^iniii^~™t.^^  ,f  Scartanufk,  twoOJ-two  gnna,  Capuin  Plerej.     Jonei  tm. 

"""jibi  B"''™km'^™ta«l'i.  1T11    K»™irp^^  mediately  llgnaled  for  a  general  chaae,  and  greal  rOBfuiloB  Wat 

flML™ai^ti7rM«.'«>l«ii'"'>'i""'"™it"i«lio*oit~i,whn«l.  •""  otaerYed  imnngthe  tlngllah  ihipa,  wh[lc  Ihe  armed  vaa- 

raiH^  kH  miorL    U-nwwl  lk<  mil  •«»  nf  CiHifnw  i~  1779,  and  telt  mueulered  with  u  eridul  delarmlnallon  to  defend  dn 

-•  •uplqai  mtiiinnfor  •••  u»  Kni  int  ib-ii  U.W  fnm  rLjiulj:riik.  morthutmen.    Again  Jonca'i  ordert  were  diaobeyed  by  Ltn- 

Jl!rf![pi.l^l^"ail."u!J™^™».^«ni  n  lU  .tOm  .fttitaf-  "nd  coward,  for  ihe  moment  ha  parcelled  the  Itrenfib  of  Ibe 

—tiiiiri.  Fjigllah  leiaeli  he  iDUgbl  lafctT  by  ordcilni  Ibe  jtUiaaeita  a 

II.  Sa 
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•HiHnea.    Ni^t  fell  apon  lbs  iccat.  wbU>  Dia  RUAari  und  WhLUi  Ox  amtlct  wu  U  Jti  helgtit  the  ifUluu  upprmcoM, 

Pallaj,  thp  Seropu  imtl  Stvrivro¥^k,  wer«  mucQrpKDg  for  td-  uid,  HillDf  iTDand  ihe  »triig|ling  ccdnbflruKa*  deUT«red  *CT 

TuiU([e.    Allltle  ifterHTpn  in  thsBTenU]^. thftifiaWdciniB  vral  browUkdei  in  tucb  •  w«r  m  to  dunige  both  vevtcU 

pcrmte  HiKfhu  opr  rFcorded  cominFncHL    laact  knev  the  and  in  ofDcer  mortillj  wDundd.    At  lenph  CspMls  Psanoo, 


tb,Srr.pL 

•Imed  la  1 

between  [he  poop  ud  m 

■lutlT  iMhed 

Ibelwo 

brouiihtlhem 

KClOH.  [ 

OM  > 

nd  ift.  tht 

lendun 


IS  Pght,  Itruc 


:ilei  of  their  horoi^k,  which  had  becDflfhtingi 
acbed  the  lidei  of  etcb  other  In  thit  loeau,  ■urrendered.  The  Rickarii 
itlmied  troa  balf  put  el|hl  tUJ  bilf  put     lul  alnklng.    Her  alck  >ud  waui 


I  hli  InabOHj 

ilh  the  PtlloM.  Clpt^  Coi- 
waa  a  pertect  wreck,  •Bd 


hii  aquadron  and  pdist,  allied  for  Helland.  and  anehored  et 
the  Teiel  OB  the  third  of  October.    The  loai  of  lib    ^^^ 

Taiga  of  bia  priiei  iDMie  during  thii  enjtia  it  two  bnodnd 

Sic  Joaepb  Yorke.  Bridah  mloUlcr  al  the  Hague,  applied  ta 
the  state!  Ovneral  for  an  order  for  dellrering  up  ihs  Strafti 
and  Scarlii^riivgi,  with  Ione>  and  hli  men.    Their  High  Mlgbl- 

iniTead  of  being  conTejcd  u  a  pirate  to  Eoglafld.  wu  foca 
upon  the  ocean  aacomininder  of  the  Aliuinafi  Hli  b  I>«.  «T. 
Bcdon  with  the  Stmpia  gate  him  great  eclBI  la  £d' 


1^ 


■  gold-n.. 


nlbiali: 


the  United  Stiitoi  rated  him  ipeclal  thanki ;  end,  eight  jtm 
preiented'  to  "the  Chevilier  John  Paul  Jonai,-  of   '   It". 


doienplacai. 

*Joudleti  Bhy,  aome  caitridget  vero  Ignited,  and  all  of  the  ofll-     **"*  j™f^'h**" '  13l  t 

up.    Three  tlmei  hath  ahipa  were  on  fire,  and  their  deatniction     tint-  <H  dw  iida  i*  a  j 
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Os  Ihe  Kicnlh  or  Sepiembcr,  ITSO,  CDmnicHlcm  JdDri  ■niU    nunT  RioDthi  mdand  Um  mUerlet  of  the  JtrMt)  prUonib 

AlimmiVd  her.  ud  >ricr  FFfltlliii  u  L'OrlffiC,  fan  idled  fkfalD     glud.  where  he  wh  nchnDiRd  In  Dscember.  1T81.* 

in  IhE  clBb>«°Ui  of  SrccmlHir.     Hs  bad  ■  lU^L  encolnlrr 

■ilk  an  Engllih  iIiIf  during  *  niglit  vhOe  on  hli  vij,  ind  ar. 

rivod  ml  rhiladelphia  on  iha  el|bt«iith  of  Fehrnaiy,  ITgl,  after 

■n  atiMnce  of  more  than  Ibree  jein.    Ha  wu  appolBted  to 

Ibe  0ommBiLdoftbe^iirHcii.aeTent7-f<nirpiDa.«Teuelwliicb 

A  vpL  I    CoDgreia  preaented  to  the  French  klnp  before  abe 

■"».  ■  wu  rcadj  for  aea. 

In  Ibe  iprtDg  of  1719.  Ibe  Huncbnaetti  auie  eralHr,  the 


■rtioo 

WJlh   the   Aalvt.  eLghhjfB  , 

Buna.  ani 

Ucblanedbalfan 

hour. 

tbelVtii 

aor,  twenty  gnna, 

aniltn 

jhofoujhtibeh«TTlM 

icrofma 

r,ne,D./,  which, 

■nceforanhonr.  birwn] 

>.    TbeiVaiHUrbadaane- 

ce-fn 

ilai^  and  Captain  Willlui 

na'a  repu 

lalionwaagreatlj 

IIo  wa>  ImniedlawlT  r 

engaged  1 

to  the  eipeditKni 

1  Uu 

,   RriUafa  at  P,nob«ior,  ( 

i  tm,  Tol.  1.)  hi 

naial  force  wai  cnmnii 

■nded  bj  Captain  Bahlen. 

Th, 

Iha  .caaela  blown 

1  ProelJniH,  which  had 

gained  njcfa  a  good  nun. 

under 

her 

,  Whippi 

Ifaeantnnnoflbltjear 

that  911a 

■  Talbot,  who  baa 

aog' 

npigcd  In  Iha  Republican  eanir.  < 

>D  land  and  waler. 

iKiloned  a  captain  In  the  United  1 

ftalea  Nm.j.     Sin 

mond 

■Tlona  lo  thi.,  b.  armed. 

priie. 

P(,«{p*M.'.ol,l.).nt 

!  .  .loop 

callrd  Iha  Arga, 

]cn.l»n<rtfa.NewCn| 

.land  ro. 

tiind 

the 

iiw)»,  iwei.e  rnna.  and  two  It 

«era  of  marqne. 

be  earned  !nIo  Boaton.    lie  al-o  eaptnred  the  EHif 

■t.    GnalwaitbeJoTwhen  he  iDoh  brrlnio  NewLon-        Thellrtt 
rtior.    III!  neil  prlu  waa  Iha  Drmgn,  with  whkh  tan    «ul 

thla  Tlclorj  which  caof^  Congreaa  in  give  hini  tba    out 
Ho  perfo         ■  ■     ■ 


--ci^^^^^W7 


ea|rfoll»wlth  tbeifrjodnrlnglhcmoninin.andUiefrnlBofbla  t^i^^Tim"""  " 

men.  and  di  Rrltlab  priratrcrL    Tbs  following  jear  Talbot  f^-"-, 1^-  .J 

waa  In  eonmand  oTa  ptlTate  ahlp.  becanae  Congreaa  hid  not  iMcaaiHi  ar^ntir. 

Ibe  maana  lo  rrtaln  the  Argn.    He  waa  eaptorrd  one  norsliiff  c-pKrtT  •«  h*»»  wt  I 
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.effect 
ilirge 

thaDcUw 
I07.    Tlio 

•re,  bj  the  /ii 
ItDK  of  1780, 

ch  were  nuikeD.  whllB  on  tbdr  w.y 
ITipiii.  HrsDtT  ftinr  guiu.  CapUln  U c 

noFr  hurd  ortftennnL 

Cpuin  John  BuiT  WH  .ppatalBd 

tniOlT  glTcn  Fnace.    On  tbe  wij  he  ctptand  the  prtTiMr  Attn,  ud  iftcr 

m  lo  lU  mi-  )uidhigHr.Liiireni  U  L'Orlenl.  he  uilsd  cfd  >  cruin,  wWi  Ibe 

tftalhorlxpd  Marguit  Dt   La  Fa^nt,  TaTtT  gUDi.  In  cDUpftfiJ,  boDDd  to 

uuund  moi  Ameriti  wilh  ttorvL     AApr  rsphlridg  ft  few  TeMelt,  udpv^ 


QtntBd  felt  ohli^  to  tliikfl,  «  ligbt  breeie  gave  bar  u  adtuitiL^ 

Lfawi  one  hundred  jarde  apart,  and  contiouany  poured  broad-  bolb  Uie  Eo^llflh  Teaaela  tu  hauj  dom  tbeir  colora-     Tbe  pr1x«« 

jet  her  aun£L>ni9t  >rilhdrev  without  attetnptltjg  to  upture  fatt^.  el^htj  men- 

her.    The  TVmaiuli  luit  ihirij  nine  kUled  and  wounded.    In  On  the  iwmtj  aecond  of  Jtine,  1781,  the  CnftiirtCf.  C«p- 

llcloberfoIlowmA,  the  United  atalei  ilaop-or-nai  Somui^a,  di-  tain  Daiding,  wg>  captured  bj  •  large  EogUab  TeneL  wUle 

[Wobriga-    Onoof  IhpaowMj  callcdlhe  C*4raiin^*Ioll».    Cap-  iboul                                .      _        .    -    _ 
Mn  Young  »a  alopg  aide  of  her,  whnu  I. 


Ay^>x^    ^^^^-^^^^^^i^Kj 


oredby 

•n  Engliah  Wgale,  and  take 

D  Into  CharleatoD.    Theee 

.  principal  DKal  Dpendoiu 

b  1781.  not  already  men- 

Early 

in  ITSa  the  Dtm.  UiiilT-t> 

10  gniie,  Captain  Samuel 

riohol.™.  went  on  •  aucceulul  em 

IH.  and  among  her  many 

'Bte  three  aloopi  of  war,  with  an  aggiegau  of  fiii^- 

(.    Duripg  thl>  year,  CaptBio  Barry,  >ilh  the  .lliisui; 

Tily  employed,  hut  doei  no 

«ilTlw, 

ifi1;aIci]eftlDthBAmeil» 

n  marine,  tbe  JUiMKUd 

b-»-w 

itIerwaagl.enlDCnpaln 

LSlcy.     ThatgnUantoScer,' 

he  plot 

Icer  in   the   oaral  warfaio 

of  the  eolonlm,  eroiMd 

mnDgL 

he  We.t  Indie*  and.  In  the. 

.ulnmnofl7gS.cl<i«edtho 

egnlar 

1  United  8utei  by  ■  aw- 

e^en'/^al^irid'^'n 

im  1  Taatly  anpetlor  fores 

[legoT 

J  /SUiTolume.t    Inlheforegalngnipld  aketchoflhe  Baralwu. 

fl  //  fare  of  the  eolonlatL  1  hawi  gtren  only  an  oulllne  of  Aoh  of 

^  /  form  ■  scDcnl  eitlmate  of  tbe  value  ofthe  aerrlHi  ofonr  UtUe 

Uttaa  head  of  Ally  men,  gallantly  boarded  her  ud  made  pna-     marine  during  the  itruggle.    Thananl  operatlana  npon  Lake 

of  hli  ptiie-    Tla  Stnagt  loon  nfterward  captured  ■  few       •JM>»«Kitbol»B.ubon.™uion«mi.i,o™ori«url«Mlini7Ji,    Ha 
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ChampUin  in  1776,  bare  been  Buntod  la  the  flriC  Tohune.    I  the  eenioe  when  the  enilMwitli  the  ACeAertfwM  ended.   JrUi, 

wUl  cloM  the  sketch  by  an  account  of  a  brilliant  exploit  of  the  twenty  guna,  borrowed  by  the  American  eommlaflonera  from 

Hpdtr  AU9,  fitted  oat  by  the  State  of  PennaylTania.    She  waa  the  King  of  France,  and  aoppoaed  to  bare  been  retomed. 

armed  with  ■ixteen  alx-poundera,  proridcd  with  a  crew  of  one  There  were  aereral  more  amaU  cmiaera,  monnting  from  (bar 

hundred  and  ten  men,  and  put  in  command  of  Lieutenant  to  ten  guna;  and  it  ia  beliered  diat, like  ttie  prlTateera,  ttie  moat 

Joahua  Barney.*    The  chief  duty  aaaigoed  to  the  Hfder  AUf,  of  them  fell  Into  the  handa  of  more  powerful  and  numeront 

waa  the  expuldon  of  priTateera  from  the  Delaware.    On  the  foea.    The  Due  dt  Lautun,  the  Lutenu,  and  the  Wtukirngtem. 

eighth  of  April,*  the  H^dgr  AU9  and  a  Urge  convoy  of  may  not  be  claaaed  among  the  cmiaera.    Mr.  Cooper  aaya,  in 

'  ^^^    merchantmen,  were  anchored  off  Cape  Hay,  when  two  conclusion :  **  It  remaina  only  to  aay  Uwt  the  nary  of  the  Rer- 

•hips  and  a  brig  approached.    The  merchantmen  ficd  up  the  <dution,  like  its  army,  was  disbanded  at  the  termination  of  the 

Delaware,  coyerod  in  their  retreat  by  the  H^der  Ally.     An  struggle,  literally  Icaring  nothing  behind  it  but  the  recoOectioBa 

action  speedily  ensued  between  the  Hydtr  Jll^f  and  one  of  the  of  its  aerriees  and  aufferinga." 
vosscls,  which  proved  to  be  the  aloop-of-war  Ottural  Monk, 

eighteen  guna  (an  American  cruiser  formerlyt),  Captahi  Rogera.  Whalbboat  Wabpabx. 
In  attempting  to  luff  athwart  the  hawae  of  the  enemy,  the  Cupidity  is  often  more  powerful  in  its  infiuenoe  than  patrl- 
Hgdtr  Ally  ran  foul,  and  in  thia  poaition,  within  piatol  shot,  the  otism.  Every  where  these  influences  were  antagonistic  when 
two  vessels  fought  desperately  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out  Non-importation  agree- 
Monk  struck  her  colors.  Cooper,  in  hia  HmtmL  Hilary  (i.,  937),  menta  and  the  derangements  of  commerce  made  the  country 
■ays,  **  This  action  haa  been  justly  deemed  one  of  the  moat  barren  of  many  luxuries.  When  the  British  were  llrmly  aea^ 
brilliant  that  ever  occurred  under  the  American  flag.  It  waa  ed  in  New  York,  and  upon  Long  and  Staten  Islands,  they  tempt- 
fought  in  the  presence  of  a  vastly  superior  force  that  was  not  ed  the  Americans  with  the  gains  to  be  derived  from  bartering 
engaged,  and  the  ship  taken  waa  in  every  essential  respect  soil  products  for  the  finery  of  European  looma  and  work-ahopa. 
superior  to  her  conqueror."  Both  vessels  arrived  at  Philadel-  A  brisk  busineaa  waa  soon  established  upon  this  basis  of  ex- 
phia  a  few  hours  alter  the  action,  bearing  their  respective  dead,  change,  and  **  London  trading"  as  the  operation  was  called. 
The  old  name  was  restored  to  the  prize,  and  Barney  made  a  aasumcd  a  dangeroui^form,  for  it  became  a  vehicle  for  the  sup* 
cruise  in  her  to  the  West  Indies.  ply  of  the  British  army  and  navy  here  with  the  neceaaariea  ot 
Cooper  (i.,  247)  gives  the  following  list  of  the  United  Statea  Ufo.  From  almost  every  inlet  from  New  London  to  Shrewa* 
cruisers  in  service  during  the  war,  with  the  fate  of  each :  bury,  light  boats,  flrcighted  vrith  provisions,  darted  acroaa  to  the 
AUianct,  thirty-two  guns,  sold  after  the  peace  and  converted  islanda,  or  to  British  vessels  anchored  In  the  channels.  These 
into  an  Indiaman.  A  portion  of  her  wreck  ia  atill  vialble  near  boata,  similar  to  those  used  by  whalers,  were  about  thirty  feet 
Philadelphia.  Veant  (Hague),  thirty-two  guna,  taken  by  a  Bri^  in  length,  sharp  and  light,  equipped  vrith  from  four  to  twenty 
ish  squadron  near  the  Capes  of  the  Cheaapeake,  before  getting  oars,  and  well  calculated  for  speed  and  alienee.  The  trade  be- 
to  sea,  1778.  Conftderacf,  thirty-two  guns,  taken  by  a  ahip-of-  came  so  profiUble,  that  konut  auppliea  did  not  meet  the  de- 
the-lioe  otf  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  June  22, 178L  /faneodk,  thirty-  mand,  and  many  of  these  whale-boatmen  became  marauders, 
two  guns,  taken  in  1777  by  the  Rainbow,  forty  guna,  and  Victor,  They  plundered  from  friend  and  foe,  and  both  partiea  had 
sixteen  guns.  JFToro,  thirty-two  guns,  retook  her  prize.  Rom-  their  represenUtivea  among  them.  Like  the  Cowhoyt  and 
dolpK  thirty  two  guns,  blown  up  in  action  with  the  Ymrmontk,  Skinner$,  they  frequently  coalesced.  Property  waa  aeized  os- 
•ixty-lbur  guns,  in  1778.  RaUigk,  thirty-two  guns,  taken  by  der  legal  sanction,  confiscated,  and  the  proceeds  were  divided 
the  Ezperiment,  fifty  guns,  and  Unicom,  twenty-two  guna,  1778.  among  them.  80  expert  and  succeaaful  were  theae  boatmen, 
Wtukington,  thirty-two  guns,  destroyed  in  tho  Delaware  by  the  that  the  same  vessels  were  finally  naed  fbr  purpoaea  purely 
British  army,  177t).  without  getting  to  aea.  Warren,  thirty-two  military,  and  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and  Long  laland  Sound 
guns,  burned  in  the  Penobscot  in  1779.  to  prevent  her  falling  were  the  acenes  of  many  stirring  adventnrea  connected  with 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  Quun  of  France,  twenty-eight  guns,  their  warfare.  Sometimea  they  were  employed  by  compe- 
and  Providence,  twenty-eight  guns,  captured  at  Charleaton.  tent  authority ;  at  otl^r  tlmea  they  were  privateers  on  a  small 
nvO.    TnmbiM,  twenty-eight  guna,  taken  by  the  Jri*,  thirty-  acale. 

two  guna,  and  General  Monk,  eighteen  guna,  178L    ^fngkam.  The  first  small-boat  expedition  of  consequence  was  the  one 

twenty-eight  guns,  burned  by  the  enemy  in  the  Delaware,  1778,  mentioned  on  page  326.  volume  i.,  when  Lord  Stirlbig  and  aome 

without  getting  to  aea.     Concrete,  twenty-eight  guna,  and  associatea  went  in  four  boats  and  captured  the  Britlah  traoa- 

Montgomery,  twenty-four  guns,  destroyed  In  the  Hudson,  1777,  port  Blue  Mountain  Valley,  lyin^  oflT  Sandy  Hook.b   b  Jaau  n, 

to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  without  getting  For  this  exploit  they  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.        >"«• 

to  sea.    Alfred,  twenty-four  guns,  captured  by  tho  Ariadne  and  On  the  arrival  of  the  British  the  following  summer,  Captalna 

Ceree  in  1778.    Columbue,  twenty  guns.    Deltnoare,  twenty-four  Adam  Hylcr  and  Wm.  Marriner,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 

guns,  captured  by  the  British  army  in  the  Delaware  In  1777.  gey,  annoyed  them  so  much,  that  an  armed  force  was  sent  to 

Boeton,  twenty-four  guns,  captured  at  Charleston  In  1780.  destroy  their  boaU.    New  boats  were  immediately  built,  and 

Hampden,  fourteen  guns.     Reprieal,  sixteen  guns,  foundered  then  these  bold  men  commenced  a  regular  aystem  of  hostility, 

at  sea,  1778.    Lexington,  fourteen  guna,  taken  by  the  British  They  cruised  between  Egg  Harbor  and  Staten  laland,  and 

cutter  Alert,  iu  the  channel,  1778.    Andrea  Doria,  fourteen  guna,  every  Tory  fisherman  was  compelled  to  pay  them  enormoos 

bumiHl  in  the  Delaware,  1777,  to  prevent  her  falling  Into  the  tribute.     Hyler  captured  aeveral  small  British  vessels,  and 

enemy's  hands.     Cabot,  sixteen  guns,  driven  ashore  by  the  often  made  unwelcome  visita  to  Tories  on  Long  Isknd.    He 

Milford,  thirty-two  guns,  in  1777,  and  abandoned.     Ranger,  carried  off  a  Heaaian  m^Jor  one  night  from  Oowanus|  sur- 

eighteen  guns,  captured  at  Charleston  by  the  British  army,  priied  and  took  a  aergeanf  s  guard  from  Canarsie,  and  also  car- 

1780.    Saratoga,  sixteen  guns,  lost  at  aea  in  1780 ;  never  heard  ried  off  Colonel  Lott  and  his  negroes  from  Flatlands,  with,  m 

of    Diligenl,  fourteen  guns,  burned  in  the  Penobscot,  1778.  they  supposed,  two  baga  of  guineas.    The  colonel  was  taken  to 

Qatee,  fourteen  guns.    Hornet,  ten  guns.     Surpriee,  ten  guns,  jjew  Brunsvrick,  where  Hyler,  on  opening  the  bags,  discovered 

seized  by  tho  French  govemnusnt  in  1777.    Revenge,  ten  guna,  the  contents  to  be  half  pennies,  belonging  to  the  church  at 

sold  in  1780.    iVoridra^,  twelve  guns,  taken  in  the  Penobacot  pUUanda.    Hyler  afterward,  with  two  armed  boata.  captured 

in  1779.    Saekem.  ten  guns ;  Waep,  eight  guna ;  Independence,  ,  British  corvette  In  Cony  Island  Bay.   They  went  aoftly  along 

ten  guns ;  Dolpkin,  ten  guns,  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  ^de  In  the  night,  boarded  her,  and  aecured  every  man  vrithout 

in  the  Delaware  by  the  enemy,  or  by  the  Americana  to  prevent  firfng  a  shot    Placing  their  prisoners  in  their  boaU,  they  set 

their  falling  into  the  enemy's  handa.    To  theae  must  be  added  fire  to  the  vessel,  in  which,  unknown  to  Captain  Hylcr,  were 

the  foUowing :  Bonkamme  Riekard,  forty  guns,  sunk  after  her  forty  thousand  dollars  In  goUL    After  Llppincott,  the  refugee, 

action  with  the  Serapis,  forty-four  guna,  in  1779.    Pallae,  thirty-  had  murdered  Huddy  (see  page  160)  hi  1782,  Hyler  reaolved 

two  guns ;  Vengeance,  twelve  guns ;  Cerf,  eighteen  guns,  left  to  seize  him.    With  his  men,  equipped  like  a  man-of-war  praaa 

gang,  he  landed  at  Whitehall  at  nine  In  the  evening,  and  pro- 

*  Bnnwy  ii«>vw  ii«ki  •  coouBiMioa  of  capuia  tkom  Codictm*  dariof  tiM  oeeded  to  Llpplnoott's  house  In  Broad  Street    The  Tbry  waa 

v»r.  bat  MM:b»Mlu«c<MaBUMioB  from  PeBo^jrivukwiMoiM  look  cooMBMid  abaent,  and  Hyler'a  purpoae  waa  defeated.    Leavhif  Whlte- 

»j  u.# //j»Ar  ^wjf.                                         ^         «.  hall  he  boaided  a  aloop  laden  with  forty  hogsheads  of  rum.  off 

nuM.   8h«  rarrM  twaatjr  ouw-ptmadcn,  aod  lio4  a  craw  wf  od»  liundrvd  town,  and  then  bumed  her.    In  aome  of  theae  exploito  Mar- 

■94I  Uiirty  aix  mra  riner  accompanied  Hylcr,  and  their  names  becnme  a  terror  to 
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fur  Hma  liine  under  Long  blud.  llTsd  Iba  Haoonbls  Tboniw  loam,  ■  JuUca  of 

Ibu  oflk^e^  HuTincr,  ifler  hii  nichugr,  Hiisd  him  one  Sns  pule,    lln  wu  Klected  u  Ibe  ilctim.    Onths  grcnmi  of  Ihr 

lUminer'i  nlghC  ud  look  him  In  Ncir  Bmniwick.     Hurmcr  fauilh  of  NoTtmbir,  1TT9,  tweDlySie  toluntKn.  nndur  C^t- 

tbo  ifizeil  Simon  Canslfau,  U  hla  hauH  belott  Far!  Uunil  tilui  Hiwlpy.  LDCkoood.  ud  Jmiei.  eroHtd  Ibe  Sound  fitn 

ton  (He  pige  WJI.  and  uok  him.  wtib  ■  lUier  Uokard  and  NewSeld  (nov  BridgEpOTt)  Id  SUd;  Brook,  nnr  SmilbtDWn. 

oUnr  Ttlualilcl.  lO  New  BniDiItick.     CortelTOS  *u  raleued.  ud  murhEd  dtieetlr  lowird  Ihc  hooH  of  Judge  Jodbl     TbeJ 

bnlihe  lil'eriruneTerrelunied.     Theie  opermtioDi  kept  [he  rvnuined   coDceel 

LoTilleUtnconllDual  [eu,  indiD  numerooi  ud  bold  becUDe  ed   Is   Iha   woodi 

ered  ule  In  the  Sound  unleH  veil  umed.  toUowlng  sl^it,  •■ 


•one.  Ihen  •utiooed  neer  Hex  Helen.  Hnt  e  datachment,  un-  eienlng  pert;,  uad 

dar  CoIukI  Mclgi,  to  deeDoy  BrlUeb  ilorBi  collected  at  8a|  ibe  janng   people 

Berbor,  a  port  on  Iha  aoDlb  fork  of  Eattem  Long  [aland,  bo-  were    engaged    In 

tweeo  Great  Peconlc  end  Gardlner'i  Btjt,    Melga  troaeed  Ibe  dicing  wb«  Uk 

night    Thej  l»y  concealed  in  Ihe  foroil  the  neit  daj,  ud  u  jgo,  whom  tbrj  (ound  atuding  in  tha  puiage.  ud  bnnied 

arening  proceeded  u  the  euleni  porUon  of  Peconlc  Bty.  them  off  before  an  almn  could  be  g1»en.    Tboy  tay  eouceided 

irhere  thpjr  te-emharked.    \Vhen  within  Foor  milea  of  Sag  [g  ^g  wooda  the  next  da;,  and  Iha  following  eienlog  priion- 

Harbor,  Melgi  coDCealed  bia  boeti  in  Ibe  woodi.  and  with  one  ,„  „j  capton  anired  lefFl;  at  Falrtleld.  eicepl  *lx  of  the 

hundred  and  thirty  men  marched  to  altuk  Ibe  Bnli.b  guard  ptoiott,  who,  loitering  behind,  were  captund  by  purmera.i 

■  Hirll,  »l  '"<•  Dcloek  in  Ihe   moming.i     The  alarm   lOan  JuJg,  Jonee  wu  kindly  entertained  at  Ihe  hauis  of  GenenI 

""      aprcad,  and  >  acbooner,  armed  with  twelre  cannona,  gunmBn,  bj  hia  ladj,  nolil  removed  to  Kiddletown.     The  (61- 

opened  a  lire  upon  Ihe  patrioU.     It  waa  returned  wilb  Ipirit,  mi^g  May  (1780,  he  waa  eicbuged  tor  General  Sillimen,  and 

Ire.    The  AmencuakUled  or  captured  thewholeBriSib  force,  During  1760  and  ITSl  Ibo  whale-boat  WU^Ire  wal  punned 

dealrojcd  all  [he  ehlpplog  (twelTe  br.ga  and  .loop.),  ■  hundred  ^^^  u,„  ^j^j^  ^f  Lo„g  [Ouid  BoDnd  with  much  lioleneo. 

Ion.  of  hay,  a  quaolily  of  mm.  and  olher  itorel  and  morcban-  ,^  „  i^^,  p,nie,  „j„  engaged  hi  plundering  and  nnng^g. 

diae.    Colonel  Melga.  with  ninety  prUonert,  arriTod  u  Ouil-  fte  peaceful  Inhebllanu  anflbred  terribly.    Mucden  beeuBF 

ford  al  two  o'clock  Ibe  neit  day,  wilbout  the  lou  of  a  man.  ft^qu^nt,  and  the  Totiel  were  UhEulated  Id  tha  connnbAiB 

bj.l,».    For  IhUbrilUuit  exploit  Congreulhimkodhlm,t.«id  of  K:ta  of  .iolence  by  the   Bo«^  of  A»ocl.led  LoyaliaU.  ,1 

IT"        gare  bhn  u  elegul  .word.  Lloyd'.  Neck.     When  Ihtl  UKdadOD  WB.  diaKlTcd  ead  iU 

Beiallallon  followed  the  enterprlH  of  Melg*  ud  Ibe  people,  infl„„„  h«l  paiaed  aw.y.  tuiiuhiarT  Kene.  were  Jem  fre- 

on  l.l«,d  .^  mall,  differed  much.    At  lengU.  u Ine  Torie.  ,„„,  „a  in  ITSSouly  occaalonaliy  an  unprlneipladfraaboo.. 

ero«ed  Ihe  Sound  h.  a  whalo.bo.t,fnmi  Lloyd  i  Neck,  on.  „„„  found  engaged  hi  the  buahiea.  of  .  m.r.oder     Many 

dirk  night  In  May,  lo  the  Falrflebl  coonly  eoan  wbere  Gen-  ^^n,  .ujTenlorM,  u  well  u  tale,  of  woe  conDecled  wia 

eral  Sllliman  wu  .luioned  .1  hi.  own  bouto.    Ona  of  Ibe  To-  „,,,  ^.^^^  „  recorded,  hot  we  cen  Eot  afford  .p««  br 

rle.wu.carpenl«  who  h«l  been  employed  by  Ibe  general,  theJr  rebeu«l  here.    Tbe  cunuua  reader  will  bad  foil  detaOa 

... „u.    Leering  one  to  guard  Iba  bo.^  hi  OnderdoDk'.  «™-(.ri»ti.r, /«W«.«  e/ i««, /W«d,  *ol 


leral.    They  forced  u  en-  nmo  L.pago.  irCl-S34inclu.i>o. 

.,_,  Klied  him  ud  bit  kd,  ud  ^-^ — _ 

crowed  Ibe  Sound  ud  pIuedlb«B  uo—UuiuMni  fa™.(rtoiii«iorln.*iUJc4Ui 

u  Oyuar  Bey,     From  tbmca  tbey  "^  ^il"V^°'oi  °^"°„  ^'o.^TL'" '"^ 


•rereakeD 
Wand,  whaj 

nwafd.  .„  , . 

The  Amerlcu.  poauHed  no  Brldib  prUonar  of  eqaal  ruk  ,„  „,:a»i  sr  ihu  k. 

with  SiUlmu  Id  offer  tn  aiebuge,  but  tbey  loon  procured  m^ti  oUan,  ih>i  ifti 
one.*    At  FortHeek(SonlhOy.tarB.y],on 
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j^  Tfaomu  P*L»,  ti»  uthoT  of  tba  lDlhimtlal|Mp*T«  called  "llif 

"■  Criitn."  Kcratirr  to  the  camMnB^  nilh  ■  uluy  nf  •nTonly 

DirLosirr.  dallin  i  mnnth.    llwu  ■  podtlDD  of  (ml  (nut  and  mpDD 

di'pendeim   U  u  IsWreMlDg  anil   iDMriictlTS  itudj.  Dot  bs-  Lifictunlf  until  ha  enjafsd  Id  a  qavrel  wUb  SUu  Doann  and 

cauws  of  aoT  Terr  tililllaDt  athlaremeDU  b;  dlplomilk  an  bul  ImprudcDtlj  repealed  itui  HcnM. 

diaplafcd  bj  Ihoar  In  [hi  NattDDll  CoaDiHl  who  eoDceiTcd  aod  nccHcut.  a  cammerdal  and  political  agent  of  tha  Unltgd  Slatn 

ivilh  It!  caKoilon.    It  mult  ba  RBif  mband  thai  tba  AmeiicaD  the  Amc rlcau  endally  knon  to  the  Cmnl  Da  Vcrgnuui.  Ibt- 

ilalponvn  who  ITprLtcoled  the  htdIiwI  colonloa  had  na  beat  French  Minuter  for  Foreign  Altalrl.  anil  U  aiaare  bla  goTam- 

Thclr  poillion  waa  a  nev  Doe,  hllherlo  nnkoows  la  the  hiflar;  he  freo,  to  cullliale  fTiendlr  relatlDIU.     Deane  wa<  alKI  In- 


Canifrcia,  and  etprriallf  wlib  Ike  Secret  Commlniie.  ni 


Scull,  though  almtilg  one.  and  he  «u  eompelled  to  be  a  pollt 

Icat  iDTenu^r  with  tcareeiy  an  a>aUib]e  model  for  •  detlgn. 

neol  of  Deana.    Beaumarchali  Informed  Lee  thu  tte  Ung  de 

lirud  to  lend  two  hondrcd  Ihouaand  Loola  d'ort  to  iTraa.  em- 

a  aeparttloa  from  the  parent  Mate,  and  had  DO  foralgn  retl- 

raunilioii,  asd  apecle,  hi  >  aecrel  manner  loUia  AmaHeasi.    Ii 

doni  lo  care  (or  i  but  -hen.  before  the  openlDg  of  the  tecand 

wu  agreed  thai  the  remlBaDca  ibould  ba  made  by  wa;  ol 

CnpB  Fruifloia,  tal  the  fcUtlou.  name  of  Ilortolai.  and  all  the 

Mc*  Ensland.  ^  Ac  .llem.Ure  offered  wa.  ala.er;  or  WW, 

ward  carried  out  wore  planned  aa  earlj  aa  April.  1778.     T.- 

llncnee  of  Ifaa  oplf  ioni  of  foreign  uatiOBI.     Thsae  thought!  U 

oflDbaeeowaatobeaeDlbacklnretuin.     After  Beanmarehala 

relumed  u  Pirii.  ha  and  Lea  correaponded,  part;,  hi  dpber. 

Koiember,  ITJl  Congreaa  appointed  Benjamin  Han-Uoo,  Dr. 

the  former  a.  florfrri^  fl<™f«  »  a  ,  «.d  the  latter  In  Ibf 

Fruiktln.  Thoma.  JofaiiMB  (the  member  who  Domluted  Wah- 

namaofMcriiJatiiim.     Tl^  arranifemcDt  waa  aubmlBed  In 

commtuderUKhlcf).  John  D1ckniioii.ud  John  Jit.  the  king  on  Ibe  eccond  of  May.    The  king  wu  pleaaed.  and 

ceforthe  purpoae  of  eatrrlni  on  foreign  correapond.  Immedialcly  dlrertul  the  royal  treaturer  lu  hold  a  million  of 

aDce.  through  Ihendi  llrrci  aubjcct  u  Ibe  particular  order  of  Vergrnnee.  the  Uhilner 

of   America    In    Zu-  for  Foreign  Affura.     Ail  the  wrillng  hi  the  matter  waa  doBF 

rope.  and  cndaiTor  to  b  J  a  aon  of  Vergennei,  a  lad  of  Afteen,  and  the  whole  tranini: 

Hcartahi  the  tlewe  of  Hon  wai  kept  a  profound  aecret    Deue  irriTnl  In  Paila  In 

foreign    gureramenU  July,  and  hli  interric-  with  Vergennej  wo  mntually  aalli. 

■Oah^    TWt  commit-  to  dimagn  England,  and  had  reaolred  to  hBproie  it     It  did 

tea,  though  chuiged  not  deilre  Wat  with  her,  and  an  Bourbon  dnplieltj  waa  am. 

In  peraona.  conducted  ployed  to  klB  fulleat  aiitmiL     The  appointment  of  Deaca  ap. 

all  the  fnreign  corrv-  pean  to  hare  beeo  known  In  LondoD  before  hla  arrlTal  In  Eu- 

apondenca  of  the  Un|.  mpe.  and  Lord  Blonoont,  the  Britlah  mlnlatar  In  Palia.  watched 

when  a  *■  Department  were  there,  and  Veri^onca  took  the  earUeat  opportunity  tn  cau- 

waa  aKabllaliad.     On  ly  clrcnmapect  In  all  hlj  worda  and  actloni. 

Iha    aarentecnth   of        In  AogoaLDeana  raUAed  the  nnolBclal  arraogenieali  of  Lm 

April,  im,  Coognai  with  the  French  goieminenL  by  which,  under  Iha  maak  ol 

Iha  "  Commlttca  of  they  needed  wtiJtml  ui  Apo-julM  o/paiKtai  Ikm/cr.     Beau 

Secret    Correapond-  mtrchala  Immsdlalciy  addreaaed  a  IcUer  to  iha  Secret  Com 

ence'    to    -Commlv  mince  of  Congreal.  In  the  name  of  flsdrr<fln  ArgrlaJw  4' (^., 

tee   of  Foraltn   Af-  which,  dlignlied  In  eomnwrelal  phraiea,  aipreaied  the  aenll. 

•ama  Uma,  appoiDtsd  had  beeo  eitablUhed  for  the  aole  pnrpoac  of  fnmlahlng  the 

„  nciil  of  troopa.'     In  anolhcrletter.be  luthnaled  that  the  Kin: 

Id  of  f>paln  WM  friendly  to  Iha  Americui.  and  It  waa  upcs  thli 

*>  hhit  that  Congreaa  aoon  afterward  appointed  1  eommla^oBri 

t^*  to  the  fipaoiih  eourl    In  ail  theaa  enpreatioha  of  good-will, 
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Hd  dw  promlHt  of  lid,  BeaaTDirclida  wmi  Iho  mantfaplHa     esiied.  utd  csplM  of  Ifadr  pi 
•if  Itas  Frencb  nran.  ud  to  Um,  lU  •«rel  ■grnl.  the  one  milUoD     Spiulib    cmbiHadcr   ■[ 
of  liTrei.  or  about  ow  hundred  uid  eifhtr-fiie  Ihouiuid  dol-     Parii.    About  •  fonslghl 

^meriom  M  "  gritultom  M«ltuuiM  from  the  fmo  fenenxlly         I'"-     Get«rd,  tern- 


wu  tBirly  bcfom  Congr™.  the  utsnUau  of  tliit  body  wa  tnm- 

mlulDoen  i  ftpet  lign- 

«d  by  th»  klbg  him^lf. 

In  which.  iHille  be  ex- 

guding  It  viih  fxor,  «ben  ollh  doubt,  uid  Kms  with  the 

preised  greit  lympilhj 

iBon  decided  ■retiioD.     -A  •LrgH  lUto  ihoold  poueii  the 

for    the    AmericMU.  he 

.  HiRh,    Tic^n  ch«*clct."  wrote  Dr.  Fnnkllii  to  Ai^ur  Lee.* 

im.      ...nd  not  gD  iboDt  KiLloriDg  for  ■llluieet,  but  «.lt 

wllh  deccul  dinniiy  for  tfao  applleidiiii  of  olhen."     Tblt  wm 

bit  Dplnion  from  the  bcgioniiig.  ud  IhoK  of  like  rlewi  thought 

pondooce.     He  leerellT 

II  more  diguijcd  Id  eait;  od  the  nr  (o  d  eloH  ud  emubllib 

from  tho  rojil  eichsq- 

the  Eutupean  gorernmeoti.  mike  them  the  i 


Othrn  red  and  HTvntj  tbomud  dollan.  uid  pcrmiQed  thn  (ommla- 

Topcui  tlonen  to  purchMe  lueh  pobhc  tupplk^i  m  tlvT  plefeactl,  on 

mitler  geDoei.  iDdaf  Tnrgnt.  t)neoDl^oII(T^Bene^•l  of  Frucs.    C*a- 

ud.  If  dowo  Ihe  gauntlet  ID  Englind  until  Manned  of  the  mlatraiflli 

id  Hal-  of  the  reiallod  eoionlei,  nod  the  unec  imprDbihUlt}  of  dKb 


ire  a  plao  of  treadea  to  be     rope  lor  aid  In  the 
hard  HeoTT  I^ee  and  Jamea     eipi  courta  were 


•atenteeDth  of  Beplember,  CongiTM  adopted  a  plan,  and  ap-     and     Analrin  ;     ^^y  A  J 

ftiUOA  Dr.  FmnUlD.  SUaa  Deane,  and  Anhur  Lee  commiirion-     Ralph  liard  lo     iultAjr  '    J*^  A.lT i"     ' 


■ad  attempt  lo  gahi  a  recognition  of  the  Tndepeodence  of  the  ing  ITTT.t  through 

United  Statu.    Thej  wen  humictEd  to  aik  for  twonty  or  the  agencT  of  Beau- 

Ifalrt]'  Ihouaand  moaketi  and  bajooetj.  aod  ■  large  aupplj  of  mirchala.     In     the 

(mDiunlHon  and  Beld-pidcea.  to  he  kdI  under  a  Frcncfa  con-  Damn  of  HadtHqut 

•07.  Dol  aa  grBluiloiu  aid.  bat  ■□  be  paid  for  bj  the  United  HDriii;u4'Cg..wld1e 

;r  agreeing  net  to  aulit  Great  Britain  in  the  at  the   aan»  lima. 


tsfa< 


I  cf  ao 


iiDdth 


la  againat  EngUah  lerrllory  on  the  continent  of  A 


Dl  had  n> 


France,  either  by  purchMO  or  loan,  eight  llaeof-hattle  abtpa,  of  Jfl  ut.»il.J  i.  tlmiB. 
aliijfour  and  KTentj  four'gun^  Weil  manned  and  equipped.  ^^IS  J^ill.^JII!.' 
Deane  wea  already  In  Farla.  and  Lee  wai  In  London.     Tta     ^^^^,  i^  ^  „  gi 


K  of  1717  ttaa  fUciu«  of  llu  ttni|gt 
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ilnf  eolantM     Ha  bul  pover  Eo  All  Ui  own  puna  to  repletloD.  ind  bs  nivd 


reB>rd«l  ■■  Ralaa:  d 


ibDul  HTcn  handred  ind  Uilnj  IhDoan.l 
ronght  ■  Idler  from  BUu  Seuc,  Inttnu- 
» ju»t'   CongTvuiriiapeTplFied.   Tlieir 

rD  would  ha  required  for  thove  luppLiea 

iting.    At  length  CongreH  puld  the  Bgnt 


^  of  tfag  Unilcd  HUlea,  ind  lo  Ibnii 


Nolhbig  m  dori 
connlutDnen  • 


of 

atd  to  tfao  AmerkiDi  hid  ba 

Bi.uni.rcliKl.hiidbOTBillowis 

lo  ulio  auppllea  from  the  pub- 

Jiat  lh<7  wore  to  b.  r.pl«».i. 

ThTK  filKhood.  wore  tnlcn 

ed  for  the  can  of  the  Bridab 

m- 

gnillT  of  ra;il  fnlh  1     Congr 

ai  dare  not  attempt  cilhn  an 

cipluallon  or  dofenip,  for  fear 

f  offcndloj  hit "  moal  Cniutlan 

majFtty ;"  and.  rtthar  IhiD  coa 

ha 

crcl  CoomlUK  made  drafti  o 

facor  ol  Itcaumuebala,  for  aim 

lara.    Thoae  wore  iiltlmatrlT  paid.    AceordtaB  to  Beaumu- 

ed 

cliaU'a  aecaunt  a  balanee  waa 

to  preM  the  parnieni  undl  173 

H,  wh«.  it  wa.  dl-Mvored.  for 

king  the  million  orUvrr-gifeu 

aum.  with  the  inlercit  wai  pn 

perir  ch«-«d  n.  him.  u>d  die 

ury  of  the  United  Slaliia.     And 

jet  hii  belli  were  diuaHifled, 

and  afterward  aduilif  appUed 

pramnlgated  until  March.^  in  order  tbal  the  former 
nigtit  rreali  Ra  Gaberma.  withdraw  iia  commerce,  dd. 
Hit  lu  roionkia.  and  prepare  for  war.    Tbia  arcompliatieid,  l> 


Doclor  Fnnklln  ■ 
Ui  UMxialea  w< 
opeiklj  preKDled 


Hr.lieranLwhohMl 

Ipator  in  the  negod- 
Ulona,  waa  appolnv 
ed  miniiter  plenlpo- 


050  supplemen't 

Tbr]' arrifed  tt  PhiladcLpbii  furl;  In  Julj.i    On  Ow        OnUiatin! 

tblTtArntb,  a  conimilUfe  of  Conpen  w«  ftppuioLvd  to 
rectiva  Ihe  Kreneh  envoy.  There  being  no  IradiLinnArr  nila< 
<lt  etlquelle  (uiUble  Tar  the  accuian,  Ihe  ceremocuU  irhkh 
louk  plica  on  tlia  tiiOx  ot  A^iguit  irera  entlrclj  new,*  Oo  the 
twcnlj-lim  of  October  rollowing,  Dr.  Fnnklln  wu  ■ppololcd 
by  CongTM*  n^inUIerplenkpoieadiry  totbecnurlor  VcnaUlet 
(u  the  French  ^TerniiKbtwuityled)—LiieGrttiLppoLDtmcal 
of  the  kind  by  the  United  Slelee. 

•fquence  of  the  promulgetlaD  oC  the  tteitiei,  and  the  Unttod 
Stale!  con  Ddeotly  Eipected  the  co-operalLon  of  tipaln  oitb  bar 
French  lUy  (nd  friend.    But  Cbarlei  the  Third  aflected  indif- 

fmed  to  Join  in  ai 


John  Jar  ru»  >~i> 

arHidrld,li>H(o- 


lheeiaHtliiw.JobD 

dldata  for  the  Sfwa 

Lah  mlHlon.  vaa  b|<- 

tbe  court  of  Greai 


■rould  re 


right  to 


following-    Spain  not  having  acknowledged  tha  LndrpendeDci 
of  the  United  Statei.  at  SnI  retuaed  to  recalTe  him  la  « 


med  itas  itaple  of  dobato  for  a  long  time.  No  tliurily  from  Spain  to  oegadale  with  the  United  SUtat  com 
:inlt  waa  acconipllilii.-d.  and  finally  the  Britiih  cerniog  teniUrlea  and  baunduiea  In  America.  The  Spaoiih 
iiuehtilf  rejected  Ihe  propnalUoD  of  the  United  court  coieied  poieeialon  of  all  tha  tanitoty  wait  of  Ilia  Al- 
ine, 1779,  Bp.in  Joined  Corgreu  on 
atBrtlain.    Thia  eient  jTe«.andoni 


if  Meura.  Madljon,  Bullivan,  and  Diiana,  pr^aantad 
to  all  the  letfllory  we.t  of  tha  Alleghanlea  which. 

baaii  of  nagoliatiou.    Mr.  Jay.  wilh  all  hla  ability. 
I  no  impreatlon  upon  tha  Spanlab  eoiin.  tbovj^  Id- 


mce«j  on  that  point.  Congreal  drew  upon  Mr.  Jay, 

itha,  for  coniidenble  luma.     Spain  kept  bi 

ed.  and  it  «a>  only  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Franklin  that  Mr.  Jay 

ba  United  Blalei  irom  Injury  In  Luropa.  At  length  Uk 
nlih  monarch  promlied  amall  loan! ;  and,  finaUy,  Mr,  Jay 
biformed  thai  if  ha  would  yield  to  the  lerma  of  Spain  re 
^Dg  the  navigation  of  the  MluUalppl.  the  required  fnoda 


SSH-SSI££SS?31?S   ^  "OCP)  SHi':r2?rj 
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C[iiliMiiiiiii »,  bat  nlsMsd.  ud  wrat  ic  rnuee  lo  udat  In  tha  HgoditloiM  Itar 

■a  jkld  UuCns  ndfiUap  af  lbs  lud]  ilKwenlleOen-liidi  diKloKdlfaarrlsndihlp  aribi 

■U^ulppi.  u  ht^  u  ths  thlnyUnt  drins  of  lullud*.    TUi  SMIu  General  for  the  Amerlcunt.    Tho  Britlib  mlnlilrj  wen 

nil  K  murh  •hon  of  wbat  Sp^ln  ailud.  that  the  oegotUllDna  Irrluml.  and  the  mbwqueiil  refoul  o[  HoUuid  lo  dlKlalm  the 

mnalDod  U  lUa  potnt  UDIll  178a,  vhan  Ur.  J17  wm  oiled  to  Kl  of  Van  Berkel  caiued  Omt  BrttalD  to  declare  wai  a(alul 

Full.  Ibal  rrpublle.     Id  Ibe  mean  wblle,  Mr.  Adanu,  whDM  mlHtoll 

Holland  and  lbs  Uolled  Buiei  *u  onafflcUllj  propoeed  la  paiutal  a  commlialDncr  to  nagoilale  for  loui  with  Ibe  BUtee 

•obmiUcd  U  Conireei,  approTnl.  and,  (OOB  altar  the  appoint-  with  powar  to  ncgodUe  a  treaty  of  amllT  and  com- 

mant  of  Jif  and  Adama.  lienrr  LanctDt-  wu  eommlHioned  UFrce.    Id  April  follDwiiig  hs  prcHoled  la  Ibe  Slalei  Oenanl 


id  State*,  limited  lo  Ita  daration  to  the  axlidaj  war 

>gb;olDg  of  nea  00  replf  bad  been  gtieii.    Hollaaa 
Kknowledged  the  IndepeodaDca  oftba  Uillcd  Staua. 


Iha  piopoildon  for  a  triple  alliaDcs.    Uli  rlewi  were  lupported 
of  April  the  indcpeDdenra  of  Iba  United  SUlea  waa  formally 

Wblle  tba  altempU  at  negoIliHon  wit: 


,  DD  bcbalf  of  llie  United  Statu.  Ibe  prlnrliilei  of  the  coalltlDn. 

while,  Calhirine  bad  offered  to  mediate  between  Great  Britala 

mediation,  but  France  would  not  replj  until  Ibe  ^plnkn  of  the 

American  CongreH  wu  obtilued.    Luicme  communicated 

^^  ^.--^  with  tbal  boJj  la  Uay,  1781.     CongTeu  alKnted,  and  appt^l- 

^—^ ^  (Zi—^;:^  ^    edMr.Ad.m.aolsoegoU.loropoiiU.embJooL    The  Fn..Bcb 

7-^=T-^p7?r:^— -_J^  court  did  not  like  Ibe  appointment,  for  Hr.Adama  could  not 

XZ^Ay^^*-*'^^T^  ^       h.  molded  to  if  will.     *congre..ofn,i,,i„.r,-Mprop»ed 

*— ^  A  < ^  lo  tia  held  at  Vienna    Mr.  Adam,  went  to  Paria  lo  JulJ  to  con. 

anUDBtlon  before  the  Priij  Council,  Mr.  Uumu  w«e  rommit-     Siere  aa  Ihe  lepfMentallis  of  an  Indrpr-ndeDI  atata.    Fnuoa 
tad  to  ±a  Towar  do  a  charge  of  high  treaaon,  where  be  waa     eolDclded  lo  hia  tlewi.  but  Qraal  Britain  hiuehUlj  demaod- 


<  kuia_,  ui  oa  ^wi  of  Rnaila  abd  other  imperial  courla  were  coincident 

»iriiT«™i  Coa  "f""*"!  '0  attend  the  Conjrcaa  at  Vienna  at  all     The  Congreai 

*  piHUaDiDfiL.  waiDotcDDTenedhiconiequenceorthUrefuaia.and  thalfael 

.   H.  n.  .IkM  waa  a  clear  annunciation  thai  ths  United  Statea  had  ahvadf 

t  K.T«ib.,  im.  B^,  ,  d„p  Impreailon  upon  Ihe  pollUca  of  Europe. 

fc."w  "ita  t'JIj  '^^  caplora  of  Com-allla  and  bia  arm;  in  October.  ITBI. 

,.^^».*.^  iCBdoD  >'f  tba  war.     Id  March,  IT«a.  FatliamsDl  reiolTed  on 

,DUd  Jibvrtr.iTWa  peace.     Lord  North  rraigncd.  ths  If  arqula  of  Bochin^ham  wot- 

KiAd  br  hiB.    Ha  cacded  hlM  In  ofllrs,  and  Lord  fihaibunie  and  Mr,  Foa  mt* 
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made  Mcretaries  of  itate.  Richard  Oswald  wm  immedlatelj 
sent  to  France  to  confor  with  Vergexinea  on  the  subject  of 
peacb.  Afler  several  iotenricws,  he  resigned  the  matter  into 
the  hands  of  Thomas  Grenville,  a  son  of  the  author  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  by  whom  an  informal  agreement  was  made  that 
a  treaty  should  be  conducted,  having,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  were  concerned,  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inde- 
pendence as  a  basis.  Wliile  these  negotiations  were  in  prog- 
ress,  Rockingham  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Lord 
Shelbumc.  Grenville  was  recalled,  and  the  negotiations  were 
l«>ft  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fitzhert>ert  On  the  twenty-fifth  of 
July,  Parliament  adopted  a  bill  to  enable  the  king  to  consent 


to  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  the  monarch  signed 
it,  though  with  n^uctance.  Richard  Oswald  was  immediately 
appointed,  with  lull  powers,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  United  States.  Groat  efforts  had  been  made  to  induce 
France  and  the  United  States  to  enter  into  separate  treaties, 
but  both  steadily  refused. 

The  American  ministers  in  Europe  differed  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  French  court  Franklin  had  great  faith  in  its 
integrity,  and  was  desirous  of  deferring  to  its  judgment  Adams 
was  more  independent  and  always  assumed  the  tone  of  equal- 
ity when  suing  for  benefits.  Jay  coincided  with  Adams,  and 
felt  convinced  that  the  French  court  desired  to  keep  the  Amer- 
icans in  a  secondary  position.  These  conflicting  opinions  pro- 
duced no  serious  difficulty,  and  Franklin  and  Jay  prepared  for 
the  work  before  them.  Oswald  did  not  show  bis  authority  to 
treat  with  the  American  commissioners  on  terms  of  independ- 
ence, whereupon  Mr.  Jay  positively  refused  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Ue  insisted  that  the  recognition  of  in- 
dependence should  be  preliminary  to  any  treaty,  and  that  a 
treaty  should  be  the  consequence  of  independence.  In  these 
views  Franklin  coincided.  Mr.  Oswald  then  showed  them  an 
article  in  his  instructions  which  authorized  him  to  make  the 
concession  of  independence,  if  insisted  upon.  This  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfoctory,  and  he  applied  to  the  ministry  for  new  in- 
structions. Another  commission  was  issued  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  September,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward  Mr.  Adams  ar- 
rived from  the  Hague  and  joined  the  commission. 

While  discussions  with  Mr.  Oswald  were  progressing,  Mr. 
Jay  resumed  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  court  through  the 
Count  D'Aranda,  the  minister  of  Charles,  at  Versailles.  The 
Spanish  monarch  had  receded  from  his  own  proposition,  and 
now  claimed  an  equal  possession  of  the  territory  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  The  French  court  favored  the  Spanish  claim,  and 
this  fact  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  Mr.  Jay  entertained 
of  Gallic  faith.  Still  further  to  confirm  this  suspicion,  a  letter 
from  Marbois,  Cbarg6  d'Afi'aires  from  France  to  Congress,  In 


which  he  advised  the  French  court  to  endeavor  to  restrict  the 
claims  of  the  Americans  on  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  was 
intercepted ;  and  Mr.  Rayneval,  the  confidential  secretary  of 
the  foreign  department,  was  secretly  sent  to  London,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  commissioners.  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Adams 
were  coincident  in  opinion  that  Vergenncs  meant  to  play  false> 
ly,  while  Dr.  Franklin's  faith  in  his  integrity  was  immoved. 
The  claims  of  Spain  could  not  be  assented  to,  and  negotiations 
with  D'Aranda  ceased. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams,  negotiations  with  Mr.  Oswald 
commenced.  After  much  discussion,  the  questions  of  bounda- 
ry and  the  finhories  were  settled.  The  English  claim  of  rep- 
aration for  the  Loyalists  was  the  last  and  longest  theme  for 
debate.    While  this  subject  was  tmder  discussion.  Mr.  Laurens 


arrived  from  London  and  joined  the  commiaakm.  He  opposed 
the  Loyalist  claim,  and  as  the  American  commiirioperB  were 
unanimous  and  immovable  on  this  point,  Mr.  Osnsrald  jMded 
Ob  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1782,  preliminary  artielea  wcfv 
signed  by  Richard  Oswald  on  the  part  of  England,  and  by  JoIib 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Leorene  oe 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  following  were  the  chief 
points  of  the  treaty :  The  independence  of  the  thirteen  etaties 
was  unqualifiedly  recognized ;  the  Mississippi  waa  made  tbe 
western  boundary,  and  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  ttie  nortfaem 
and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  the  new  Repablie ; 
the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  was  abandoned  to  tbe  En- 
glish ;  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  made  firoe  to  both 
parties ;  mutual  rights  to  the  Newfoundland  fiaheries  were  ad- 
justed ;  no  impediments  were  allowed  in  the  way  of  the  re- 
covery of  debts  by  bona  fide  creditors ;  certain  meaaurea  of  rea- 
titution  of  confiscated  property  to  Loyalists  was  to  be  recom- 
mended by  Congress  to  the  several  states ;  and  a  general  oea- 
sation  of  hostilities,  withdrawal  of  troops,  and  a  reatoration  of 
public  and  private  property. 

These  articles  were  agreed  to  and  signed  withoat  the  per- 
ticipation  or  knowledge  of  the  French  court  Vergennea  com- 
plained of  this  violation  of  pledged  faith,  but  made  no  diificnHj. 
Congress  ratified  the  articles,  and  in  April,  1783.  David  Hartley. 
the  agent  who  had  sounded  Dr.  Franklin  in  1778  respecting  a 
reconciliation,  was  appohited  by  the  court  of  London  to  adjust. 
with  the  commissioners,  a  definitive  trea^  of  peace.  SeTeral 
months  were  spent  in  discussions  upon  the  Tarioua  articles  of 
the  preliminary  treaty.  They  could  not  agree  upon  any  alter- 
ations, and  on  the  third  of  September,  1783,  tbe  preliminary 
articles  were  signed  at  Paris  as  a  definitive  treaty,  by  Franklin. 
Adams,  Jsy,  and  David  Hartley.  The  definitive  treatiea  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  were  sAgtoed  .at  die 
same  time ;  that  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  on  tha 
preceding  day.  The  American  definitive  trea^  waa  ratified  by 
Congress  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1784. 

Many  disputes  arose  between  the  United  Statee  and  Great 
Britain  when  the  several  states  endeavored  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  On  this  occount,  Congrcas  resolved 
to  send  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  London,  and 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1785,  John  Adams  wai  ap- 
pointed to  that  important  oflUce.  Although  the  circumstance 
was  mortifying  to  British  pride,  yet  he  was  received  with  cor- 
dial respect  and  it  is  said  that  the  king  remarked  to  him  on 
that  occasion,  "  I  was  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom,  sir,  to  con- 
sent to  the  independence  of  America ;  but  now  it  is  granted,  I 
shall  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  sanction  a  violation  of  it" 

III. 

Teix  Confkdkrattok,  and  thk  FBDxaAL  CoNSTmmoit 

The  declaration  of  the  representatives  of  the  united  colonies 

of  North  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  that  "these 

colonies  arc,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states,"  was  but  the  initial  act  in  the  great  work  of  founding 
a  free  republic  out  of  a  dismembered  portion  of  one  of  tiie 
mightiest  empires  of  the  earth.    It  was  an  easy  matter  to  d*- 
dart  the  states  free,  but  they  well  knew  it  would  be  a  laborions 
task  to  support  that  declaration,  and  consummate  the  woi^ 
thus  begun.    Already  fleets  were  hovering  upon  our  coaata, 
and  armies  traversed  our  provinces,  with  the  dire  purpoae  of 
quelling  rebellion  by  fire  and  sword,  and  all  the  vast  iniqultiet 
of  war.    At  the  very  time  the  declaration  was  made,  a  Britisfa 
squadron  was  near  our  coast,  bearing  thousands  of  hired  mer- 
cenaries, some  of  them  veterans  from  the  vast  armiea  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great  all  eager  to  win  the  laurels  of  glory  or  the  gold 
of  plunder  in  the  exercise  of  their  desolating  profieaaion. 
Combined  with  these  foes  from  without  were  tiie  more  dread- 
ed foes  within — those  who,  through  principle  or  interest,  ad- 
hered to  the  crown.    They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  timid,  ttie 
time-serving,  the  ambitious,  and  the  indolent,  who  feared  Brit- 
ish power,  courted  its  caresses,  sought  the  prefermenta  it  coald 
bestow,  or  loved  ease  better  than  freedom.    Itiis  class  waa 
neither  small  nor  weak,  and  by  its  secret  treachcriea  or  open 
resistance,  it  weakened  the  bond  of  the  American  Union,  and 
greatiy  strengthened  the  royal  arm. 

With  such  a  great  work  before  them— with  such  beaetmeuls 
in  the  way — ^by  such  dangers  surrounded— it  is  no  wonder  tbax 
great  doubt  ftod  anxiety,  and  dread  pervaded  the  minda  of 
the  people,  and  caused  Americnn  legislators  to  desire  a  morp 
tangible  bond  of  union  than  a  Federal  Cmigmt  and  a  Federal 
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army.  The  rtrioos  itate  goTernnienta  were  in  utter  confo*  ftatec  in  thia  Union,  the  free  inhabitant!  of  each.of  theie  atatea, 
•ion,  and  in  their  practical  operationa  they  harmonized  in  few  paupers,  Tagabonda,  and  fogltiTea  from  juatice  excepted,  ahall 
things,  except  in  making  proriaiona  for  the  army ;  and  eren  be  entitied  to  all  priTilegea  and  immunitiea  of  free  citizena  tai 
thia  paramount  claim  waa  often  ao  neglected  by  particular  the  aereral  atatea;  and  the  people  of  each  atate  ahall  hare  free 
atatea  aa  almoit  to  paralyze  the  militj^ury  moTementa.  Royal  ingreaa  and  regreaa  to  and  from  any  other  atate,  and  ahall  en- 
goTcmmenta  in  all  the  ooloniea  had  been  overturned,  and  the  Joy  therein  all  the  privilegea  of  trade  and  commeree  anbject 
people,  in  apontaneoua  aaaembliea,  collected  the  beat  frag-  to  the  same  dutiea,  impoaitiona,  and  reatrictiona,  aa  the  hihab 
menta  together  and  formed  provincial  Congresaea,  in  which  itantothereofreapectiTely,  provided  diatauch  reatrictiona  ahall 
they  veated  local  governmental  powera.  But  theae  were  per-  not  extend  ao  far  aa  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  im- 
ceivcd  to  be  but  broken  reeda  to  depend  upon  in  the  great  ported  into  any  atate  to  any  other  atate,  of  which  the  owner  ia 
work  of  the  revolution  yet  to  be  performed ;  and  the  atatea*  an  Inhabitant;  provided,  alao,  that  no impoaition,  dutiea,  or  re- 
men  of  that  dark  hour,  feeling  the  neceaaity  of  a  central  power,  atriction  ahall  be  laid  by  any  atate.  on  the  property  of  the 
regarded  a  confederation  of  the  aeveral  atatea  with  a  Federal  United  Statoa  or  either  of  them. 

Congreas  aa  a  controlling  head,  a  meaaure  eaaentlal  to  the  per-  If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or 

petnity.  not  only  of  their  efforta  to  become  firee,  but  of  their  other  high  misdemeanor,  in  any  atate,  ahall  flee  from  Juatice. 

very  existence.  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United  Statea,  he  ahall,  upon  de- 

Aa  early  aa  July,  1775,  Doctor  Franklin  aubmitted  to  the  con-  mand  of  the  governor  or  executive  power  of  the  atate  from 

sideration  of  Congreaa  a  akefech  of  articlea  of  confederation  be-  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  state  having 

tween  the  coloniea,  limiting  the  duration  of  their  vitality  to  the  Juriadictio*  of  hia  ofienae. 

time  when  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  ahould  take  place ;  Fall  faith  and  credit  ahall  be  given  in  each  of  theae  atatea  to 

or,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  that  deairable  reault,  to  be  per-  the  recorda,  acta,  and  Judicial  proceedinga  of  the  courts  and 

pctual.    At  that  time,  Congreaa  aeemed  to  have  no  fixed  plana  magistratea  of  every  other  atate. 

lur  the  future—the  teeming  preacnt,  with  all  ita  vast  and  novel  Axticlc  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the 

Ronccms,  engrossed  their  whole  attention  ;  and  Doctor  Frank-  general  intereata  of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annu- 

lin'a  plan  seems  not  to  have  been  diacuaaed  at  all  in  the  Na>  ally  appointed  in  auch  manner  aa  the  Legislature  of  each  atate 

tional  Council    But  when  a  declaration  of  independence  waa  ahall  direct,  to  meet  in  Congreaa  on  the  firat  Monday  in  No- 

oroposcd,  that  idea  alone  suggcated  the  neceaaity  of  a  confed-  vember  in  every  year,  with  a  power  reaerved  to  each  state  to 

eration  of  the  states  to  carry  forward  the  work  to  a  successful  recall  ita  delegates  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year, 

conaummation.    Congreaa,  therefore,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  and  to  aend  others  in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

1776,  resolved  that  a  committee  ahould  be  appointed  to  pre-  No  atato  ahall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  lesa  than  two, 

pare,  and  properly  digest,  a  form  of  confederation  to  be  en-  nor  by  mora  than  aeven  membera ;  and  no  peraon  ahall  be 

lered  into  by  the  aeveral  atatea.    The  committee  appointed  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  yeara  in  any 

under  the  resoluti(Mi  consisted  of  one  delegate  from  each  state.*  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be 

John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  waa  choacn  chairman,  and  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  Statea.  for  which 

through  him  the  cooomittee  reported  a  draft  of  articlea  of  con-  he,  or  another  for  hia  benefit,  receivea  any  salary,  fisea,  or 

federation  on  the  twelfth  of  July.    Almoat  daily  debates  upon  emolumenta  of  any  kind. 

the  subject  ensued  until  the  twentieth  of  August,  when  the  Each  atate  ahall  maintain  its  own  delegatea  in  a  meeting  of 

report  waa  laid  aside,  and  was  not  taken  up  again  for  conaid-  the  atatea,  and  while  they  act  aa  membera  of  the  committee 

nration  until  the  eighth  of  April,  1777.    In  the  mean  while,  of  the  atatea. 

several  of  the  atatea  had  adopted  constitutions  for  their  re-  In  determining  questions  in  the  United  Statea,  in  Congreai 

spective  government,  and  Congreaa  waa  practically  acknowl-  aaaembled,  each  atate  ahall  have  one  vote, 

edged  the  aupreme  head  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  war,  Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congreas  ahall  not  be  im- 

public  financea,  See.    It  emitted  biUa  of  credit,  or  paper  money,  peached  or  questioned  hi  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congreaa , 

appointed  foreign  ministers,  and  opened  negotiationa  with  and  the  members  of  Congreaa  ahall  be  protected  in  their  per- 

foreign  governmenta.  sona  from  arreata  and  imprlsonmenta,  during  the  time  of  their 

From  the  eighth  of  April  until  the  fifteenth  of  November  going  to  and  f^om  and  attendance  on  Congreaa,  except  for 
following,  the  subject  was  debated  two  or  three  timea  a  week,  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  aeveral  amendmenta  were  made.  Aa  the  confederation  Axticlk  6.  No  atate,  without  the  conacnt  of  the  United 
might  bo  a  permanent  bond  of  union,  of  course  local  intereata  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  aend  any  embaaay  to,  or 
were  considered  prospectively.  If  the  union  had  been  deaign-  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,' agree- 
ed  to  be  temporary,  to  meet  the  exigenciea  ariaing  from  the  ment,  alliance,  or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  atate ;  nor 
state  of  war  in  which  the  coloniea  then  were,  local  questions  thall  any  peraon  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
could  hardly  have  had  weight  enough  to  have  elicited  debate ;  United  Statea,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  preacnt,  emolu- 
but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  of  courae  the  aagacioua  men  ment,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
who  were  then  in  Congress  looked  beyond  the  present,  and  prince,  or  foreign  state ;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  Con- 
endeavored  to  Icgblate  accordingly.  From  the  aevenUi  of  greaa  assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobili^. 
October  until  the  fifteenth  of  November,  the  debatca  upon  it  No  two  or  more  states  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confeder- 
were  almost  diuly,  and  the  conflicting  intereeta  of  the  aeveral  ation,  or  alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  conaent 
statea  were  strongly  brought  into  view  by  the  diflerent  apeak-  of  the  United  Statea,  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying  accu- 
Krs.  On  that  day  the  following  draft,  containing  all  of  the  rately  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  ia  to  be  entered  into 
amendmenta,  was  laid  before  Congreaa,  and  after  a  apirited  and  how  long  it  ahall  continue, 
debate  waa  adopted  :  No  atate  ahall  lay  any  imposta  or  duties  which  may  interfere 

Abticlk  1.  The  atyle  of  this  confederacy  shall  be.  **  The  with  any  atlpulationa  in  treatiea  entered  into  by  the  United 

United  Statea  of  America.'*  Statea,  in  Congress  assembled,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  atate, 

AaTiCLB  2.  Each  atate  rctaina  ita  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  in  pursuance  of  any  treatiea  already  propoaed  by  Congress  to 

independence,  and  every  power,  Jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  the  courta  of  France  and  Spain. 

is  not  by  thia  confederation  expreasly  delegated  to  the  United  No  veaael  of  war  ahall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any 

Statea  in  Congress  aascmblcd.  state,  except  such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  neceasary 

AxTiCLX  3.  The  aatd  statea  hereby  aevereOy  enter  into  a  by  the  United  Statea.  in  Congress  aaaembled,  for  the  defenae  of 

firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  comnaon  auch  state  or  ita  trade ;  nor  ahall  any  body  of  forcea  be  kept 

defense,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  up  by  any  atate  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only  aa 

ceneral  welfare ;   binding  thcmselvea  to  aasist  each  other  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  Statea,  in  Congreaa  assembled, 

Hgainst  all  force  offered  to.  or  attacka  made  upon  them,  or  any  ahall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  fortt  necessary  for 

of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  aovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  the  defenae  of  auch  atate ;  but  every  state  shall  alwaya  keep 

pretense  whatever.  up  ft  well-regulated  and  diaciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed 

AxTicLX  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  and  accoutered,  and  ahall  provide  and  have  constantly  ready 

friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  for  use,  in  public  atores,  a  due  number  of  field  pieces  and  tent^ . 

..----    ,    ..  TU  ~»u    "      ^        "  •  .Ti   I-  w       "»  JTZTZ  ftnd  ■  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  oqui- 

•  S«e  JottrmaU,  u.,  197.    The  committM  coa»iat«i  of  Mtwrm.  Bftrtlrtt,  8.  r     r      i            j                  •                        -»                    r     -» 

Adamt,  Hopkiaa,  9hennaa,  K.  R.  Lmafatoa,  Dickeaion,  M'KMn.  Stone  P*8^ 

VoiMB.  He»M.  E  Rutiedcr.  »r4  GviniMitL  No  ststs  shall  eogife  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  thf 
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United  Statrs,  in  Congrctt  assembled,  unless  snch  state  be  act-  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showfaig 
ually  invaded  by  enemies  or  shall  have  recciTed  certain  advice  Congress  shall  judge  suflBcient,  or,  being  preaent;  shall  refv 
of  a  resolution  lieing  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  in-  strike,  the  Congreas  shall  proceed  to  nomhiatie  tihree 
<^ade  such  state,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  out  of  each  state,  and  the  secretary  of  Congress  ahall  strike  in 
of  a  delay  till  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  can  be  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing ;  and  the  Judgment  soki 
consult4^ ;  nor  shall  any  state  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  sentence  of  the  court,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  before  pre- 
or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  acrilied.  shall  be  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties 
be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  Statea,  in  Congress  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  ap- 
Mscmbled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the  pear,  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  eourt  shall  nercrthD- 
subjects  thereof^  against  which  war  has  t>een  so  declared,  and  less  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment;  which  shall 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  the  United  in  like  manner  be  final  and  decisive,  the  judgment  or  sentence 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be  infested  by  and  other  proceedings  being  in  either  caae  transmitted  to  Con- 
pirates,  in  which  case  vost'cls  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  gress,  and  lodged  among  the  acts  of  Congreaa  for  the  secnrilj 
occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or  u^  of  the  parties  concerned ;  provided  that  every  commiasiomsr. 
til  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  determine  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  be  administer- 
otherwise.                                                                                "  ed  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Court  of 

Abticlc  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  state  for  Uie  the  state,  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  "  well  and  truly  to 
common  defense,  all  oflicers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  question,  according  to  die 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  each  state  respective-  best  of  his  judgment,  without  favor,  affection,  or  hope  of  re- 
ly by  whom  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  ward  :"  provided,  also,  that  no  state  shall  be  deprived  of  teni- 
such  state  shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  tory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
thti  state  which  first  made  the  appointment  All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil,  claim- 

Article  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  cd  under  different  grants  of  two  or  more  statea,  whose  juris- 
shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defense  or  general  welfare,  diction  as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  states  which 
and  allowed  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  passed  such  grants  are  adjusted,  the  aaid  grants  or  either  of 
be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  sup-  them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have  orighiated  ante- 
plied  by  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  cedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  petition 
land  within  each  state  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  of  either  party  to  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States,  be  finally 
as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall  determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  before 
be  estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States,  in  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jnrisdie- 
Congress  assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  ap-  tion  between  different  states, 
point.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  have 

llie  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy 

by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev-  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of 

eral  states,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  Statea,  the  respective  states  —  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and 

in  Congress  assembled.  measures  throughout  the  United  States — regulating  the  trade 

Article  9.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indiana  not  members  of  any 

have  the  solo  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  of  the  states ;  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state 

peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  ar-  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated— establishing 

tide— of  sending  and  receiving  embassadors — entering  into  and  regulating  poB^ofllcea  from  one  state  to  another  thmu^- 

treaties  and  alliances  ;  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  out  all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  pa- 

tfhall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  pers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray 

states  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and  du-  the  expenses  of  the  said  oflSce — appointing  all  ofilcers  of  the 

ties  on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  land  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  excepting  regi- 

prohibiting  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  mental  officers — appointing  all  the  officera  of  the  naval  forces. 

or  commodities  whatsoever— of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the 

in  all  cases  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  United  States — making  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 

in  what  manner  prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations, 
service  of  the  United  States  shall  bo  divided  or  appropriated —        I'he  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  anthw- 

of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace —  ity  to  appoint  a  committee  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress^  to 

appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  com-  be  denominated  "  a  Committee  of  the  States,"  and  to  consist 

mitted  on  the  high  seas,  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  of  one  delegate  from  each  state ;  and  to  appoint  such  other 

and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures ;  pro-  committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  neceasary  for  man- 

vided  that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  aging  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States  under  their  direc- 

of  any  of  the  said  courts.  tion— to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  be  the  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  morv 

last  resort,  on  appeal,  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now  sub-  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three  jevn — ^to  ascertain  the 

sisting  or  tliat  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  states  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  aenrice  of  tiie 

concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  what-  United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  de- 

ever ;  which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner  fraying  the  public  expenaes— to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills 

following :  whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  or  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year 

lawful  agent  of  any  state  in  controversy  with  another  shall  pre-  to  the  respective  states  an  accoimt  of  the  sums  of  money  so 

sent  a  petition  to  Congress  stating  the  matter  in  question,  and  Iwrrowed  or  emitted— to  build  and  equip  a  navy — to  agree 

praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  onler  upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from 

of  Congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the  each  state  for  its  quota.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  white 

other  state  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appear-  inhabitants  in  such  state :  which  requisition  shall  be  binding, 

ance  of  the  parUes,  by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  and  thereupon  the  Legislature  of  each  state  shall  appoint  the 

directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip 

to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determinhig  the  matter  in  them,  in  a  soldierlike  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 

question ;  but  if  they  can  not  agree,  Congress  shall  name  three  States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equip- 

persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  li.'t  of  ped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time 

such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one.  the  pe-  agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled :  but 

titioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thir-  if  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall,  on  consider- 

teen ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  ation  of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  state  should  not 

nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  raise  men.  or  should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  iU  quota,  and 

Congress,  bo  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  persons  whose  names  that  any  other  state  should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than 

shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or  the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered. 

judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  quota 

Bi  a  major  part  of  the  judges,  who  shall  hear  the  cause,  shall  of  such  state,  unless  the  Legisloture  of  such  state  shall  judge 

agree  in  the  determination     and  if  either  party  shall  neglect  that  such  extra  number  can  not  safely  be  spared  out  of  th*-. 
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•nine ;  In  which  cam  they  ahaU  nbe,  offloer,  elotiie,  arm,  and  the  form  of  an  urgent  appeal  for  ImmedUte  and  united  action, 

equip,  a*  many  of  such  extra  number  aa  they  Judge  can  be  A  direful  neccMity  called  for  aome  atrong  bond  of  union,  for 

f«fely  aparcd.    And  the  oflkera  and  men  ao  clothed,  armed,  and  the  clangor  of  arma  waa  heard  on  every  aide.    Foea  without 

equipped  ahall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  and  traitora  within  were  every  where  aowing  the  aecda  of 

time  agreed  on  by  the  United  Stafeea,  in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  Jealouay  between  the  atatea,  and  uaing  every  effort  to  aunder 

The  United  Statea,  in  Congreaa  aaaembled,  ahall  never  en<  the  lignmenta  of  a  common  intereat  and  repreaa  a  common  aa- 

jrage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  lettera  of  marque  and  repriaal  in  time  piration  which  united  them.    It  waa  eaaily  foreaeen  that  the 

nf  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treatiea  or  aUiancea,  nor  coin  conflicting  intercata  of  thirteen  diatinct  atatea  would  neceaaa- 

money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereoC  nor  aacertaln  the  anma  rilj  clash,  and  that  the  idea  of  aovereignty  which  each  poaaeaa- 

Hod  expenaea  neceaaary  for  the  defenae  and  welfare  of  the  od  would  interpoae  many  objectiona  to  a  general  confederation, 

L'nited  Statea  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  billa,  nor  borrow  money  auch  aa  waa  propoaed.    Therefore,  the  letter  waa  an  argumen^ 

un  the  credit  of  the  United  Statea.  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  ative  one,  and  endeavored  to  ahow  them  that  the  plan  pro- 

ii^rce  upon  the  number  of  veaaela  of  war  to  bo  built  or  pur-  poaed  waa  the  beat  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  circunh 

rhaavd,  or  the  number  of  land  or  aea  forcea  to  be  raited,  nor  suncea  of  alL 

nppointS  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unleaa  nhie  Notwithatanding  there  waa  a  general  feeling  that  mmnhing 
rtatea  aaacnt  to  the  aame ;  nor  ahall  a  qucation  on  any  other  muat  bo  speedily  done,  the  State  Legialaturea  were  alow  to 
|ioint,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  determined  adopt  the  articlea.  In  the  flrat  place,  they  did  not  aeem  to  ac- 
unleM  by  the  votea  of  a  majority  of  the  United  Statea,  in  Con-  cord  with  the  prevailing  aentimunta  of  the  people,  aa  aet  forth 
greaa  aaaembled.  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  in  many  thinga  that 
The  CongreM  of  the  United  SUtea  shall  have  power  to  ad-  Doclaration  and  the  Articlea  of  Confederation  were  manifeatly 
joum  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  at  variance.  The  former  was  baaed  upon  declared  right;  tha 
IJnited  tfutea,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  foundation  of  the  latter  waa  aaacrted  poioer.  The  former  waa 
duration  than  the  space  of  six  months ;  and  shall  publish  the  based  upon  a  superintending  Providence,  and  the  inalienable 
journal  of  their  proceedinga  monthly,  except  auch  parta  there-  righta  of  man ;  the  latter  reated  upon  the  **  sovereignty  of  dc- 
uf  relating  to  treaties,  alliancea,  or  military  operationa,  aa  in  clarcd  power— one  ascending  for  the  foundation  of  human  gov- 
their  Judgment  require  aecrecy ;  and  the  yeaa  and  naya  of  the  cmment,  to  the  lawa  of  nature  and  of  nature'a  God,  written 
•lelegatea  of  each  state  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  tho  upon  the  heart  of  man — the  other  resting  upon  the  basis  of 
journal  when  it  ia  desired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  delegates  human  instituliona,  and  prescriptive  Uw,  and  colonial  char- 
of  a  state  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  fur-  ters."*  Again,  the  system  of  representation  propoaed  waa 
niahed  with  a  tranacript  of  the  aaid  Journal,  except  such  parta  highly  objectionable,  becauae  each  atate  waa  entitled  to  the 
AS  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  game  voice  in  Congress,  whatever  might  be  the  difference  fai 
several  states.  population.  But  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  all  was,  that 
Abticle  10.  The  committee  of  the  sUtea,  or  any  nine  of  the  question  of  the  limiu  of  the  several  states,  and  also  In 
them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  receaa  of  Congreaa,  whom  waa  vested  the  control  or  possession  of  the  crown- 
such  of  tho  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States,  in  Con-  landa,  waa  not  only  unadjusted,  but  wholly  unnoticed.  These 
greaa  aaaembled,  by  the  conaent  of  nine  atatea,  ahall  from  time  and  other  defecta  cauaed  moat  of  the  states  to  hesitate,  at  first, 
to  time  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with ;  provided  that  no  to  adopt  tho  articles,  and  several  of  them  for  a  long  time  ut- 
power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  terly  refused  to  accept  them. 

which,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  atatea  On  the  twenty-second  of  June,  1778,  Congress  proceeded  to 

in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes  assembled  is  requisite.  consider  the  objections  of  the  statea  to  the  Articlea  of  Confed- 

Aeticlb  11.  Canada,  acceding  to  thia  confederation,  and  Jobi-  cration,  and  on  the  twenty-acventh  of  tho  aame  month,  a  form 

ing  in  tho  meaaurea  of  the  United  Statea.  ahall  be  admitted  into,  of  ratification  waa  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  engroaaed  upon 

and  entiUed  to,  all  the  advantagea  of  this  union ;  but  no  other  parchment,  with  a  view  that  the  same  should  be  signed  by 

colony  ahall  be  admitted  into  the  aame,  unleaa  auch  admlaaion  such  delegatea  aa  were  inatructed  so  to  do  by  their  respective 

be  agreed  to  by  nine  statea.  I^gisUturea. 

Aa-ncLE  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  On  the  nintii  of  July,  the  delegatea  of  New  Hampshire.  Maa- 

and  debU  contracted,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 

before  the  assembling  ofthe  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  nia,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  signed  the  articles.    The 

present  confederation,  ahall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a  delegates  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  not 

charge  against  tho  United  States,  for  payment  and  satis&ction  yet  empowered  to  ratify  and  sign.    Georgia  and  North  Caro- 

whereof  the  said  United  SUtes  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  Una  were  not  represented,  and  the  ratification  of  New  York 

solemnly  pledged.  was  conditional  that  all  the  other  states  should  ratify.    The 

AxTicLK  13.  Every  state  ahall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  delegates  from  North  Carolina  signed  the  articles  on  the  twen- 

United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  ty  first  of  July ;  those  of  Georgia,  on  the  twenty-fourth  ofthe 

ny  this  confederation,  are  submitted  to  them.    And  the  articles  tame  month ;  those  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  No- 

of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  Tcmber ;  and  those  of  Delaware,  on  the  twenty -second  of  Feb- 

nUte,  and  the  union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  altera-  ruary,  and  fifth  of  May.  1779.    Maryland  still  firmly  refused  to 

tion  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  ratify,  until  the  question  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Union 

alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congreaa  of  the  United  Statea,  and  and  of  the  acparate  states  to  the  crown-lands  should  be  fully 

be  afterward  confirmed  by  the  Legislature  of  every  state.  adjusted.    This  point  was  finally  setUed  by  cessions  of  the 

claiming  states  to  the  United  Statea,  of  all  the  unsetUed  and  nn- 

Congress  directed  these  articlea  to  be  aubmittcd  to  the  Leg-  appropriated  landa  for  tho  benefit  of  the  whole  Union.    Thia 

islatures  of  tbc  several  states,  and.  If  approved  of  by  them,  they  cession  of  the  crown-lands  to  the  Union  originated  the  Terri- 

were  advised  to  authorize  tlieir  delrgates  to  ratify  the  same  in  torial  System,  and  the  erection  of  the  Northwestern  Territory 

Congress,  by  affixing  their  names  thereto.  into  a  distinct  government  similar  to  the  existing  states,  having 

After  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted  by  Con-  a  local  Legislature  of  its  own.    The  insuperable  objection  of 

^ess,  that  body  directed  a  copy  of  them  to  be  sent  to  tho  Maryland  having  been  removed  by  the  aettlement  of  thia  quea- 

xpeakera  of  the  various  State  Legislatures,  to  be  laid  before  tion,  her  delegates  signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation  on  the 

them  for  action.    They  were  accompanied  by  a  communica-  first  day  of  Inarch,  1781.  four  years  and  four  months  after  tiiey 

tion,  requesting  the  several  Legislatures,  in  case  they  approved  were  adopted  by  Congress.t    By  this  act  of  Maryland,  they  be- 

of  them,  to  instruct  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote  for  a     • ■ 

ratification  of  tiiera.  which  last  act  ahould  be  final  and  conclu-  *  John  Quinry  Ad.m.'  Jabile.  I>iM^nr»*,  im 

^ive.    On  U»e  twentynmtii  of  November,  a  committee  of  three  ^^^  ^  „,^  ^  «j^^.  ^^  Con  w«.iK>n : 

(Duer.  Lovell.  and  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee)  was  appointed  to  Atw /!-■./•*«.  jo.ijib  Banlett,  John  w^tworth.  Jr. 

procure  the  translation  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  into  Mat$meSHMettt  Baji,  John  Hancock,  Samapl  Adam*,  Ellridj;*  Gerry,  Pm 

(he  French  language ;  and  also  to  prepare  and  report  an  ad-  cU  D«n«,  Jrhtim  Lovell.  9iimael  Hoiten. 

dress  to  tiie  people  of  Canada,  urging  them  to  become  a  por-  ^'^  ''^'*<  w*""™  ""•or,  Henry  Marrlunt,  John  roiUiifc 

,  ^.            f  \  _  CovuiffcficiK,  Rnger  Shermaa,  Samoei  Huntincloii,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Tau« 

tion  of  tiie  confederacy.            ,  ^    ^     ^^  ,         .^      ,  ^       .  Ilnemer.  AndrewTdam. 

The  letter  which  accompanied  the  Articles  of  Confedemtion  j^^^  y^^i^  j,n^,  p^^oe,  Fr«nci*  L^ww.  Win«m  Dow   Ooi 

trLen  they  were  sent  to  the  several  State  Legislatures,  was  in  Mnrro. 
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jnd  of  Hvch.     fiont    From  Ihu  hninblB  cd 


A  few  whIu  f re'jom  to  the  Ens)  ruiacmUaD  of  Uia  Artlclea  Ibcir  mliuli  wjifa  ulmilab  \'.*.LVtl  ^I^Hl          i^ 

<>fCDnfudc»>ia>i.Caner«uli»d..Dewut.DgemcDlli.Uie  mcgl  U  <he  ri.ll.g  luli<>n  li  ■[AUJl  v]  RnT,        .11 

n.«h[ner,  aCiu  d.il  g<,«m=,™L     A  for^lp.  bu„.u  w«  «-  U.=  W«l.                                  iWf  I  •  A' Vrj'  I  iV  \ 

ubUihat.fqulolciitlniufuiKllauIoourpnMstnepirUiu'Dl  Ud Iha iweDtleth afJuiip.  U  |'||   lulMjllITl'J 

alauic.lbBl,etAotyhicii-KUtrjleiSrcraaryii/ForligHjl/-  lT»2,thedlilce  fortheprei   ^*>*,     'JUl1llVr%    J 

AJri     A  AniinrlKl  bureau  wu  ikJio  «ul>li>hnJ.  and  ■  e«n-  f  at  grcU  Sol  of  the  UniUil  *     'i'"!*!  1@      'Jl^  IT 


cd  in  Ibo  rnsnige-  ••Epiuriia  I/hdm."    Fortbe  Oui— Over  tlisbeid  of  the  « 

mcnt     of    ■flslri,  gle,  which  ippein  nboto  Ihr  ncuubton,  m  jloiy,  or  break 

Bobert  R,  Liiing-  lug  Ibrougb  >  cloud,  proprr,  ud  lurroonJinj  Iblrtim  iten 

,   Ant  Foieign  Sec-  •urrouDded  with  ■  glory,  proper,    Orrr  the  eye  Ibew  word*. 

JlorritorPhiladcl-  letlcn  MDCCLXKVI,  mod  underiHalli  Ihe  foLowing  iBoaD, 

^^                          pbi«,  Sopcrinlend-  -yi^luOrdoStdonm."! 

nerror  of  Mu7l.nd,  and  Heory  Kfnucn,  [i  wu  „rlj  pBrcelied  ihat  tin  Artielei  of  Conhdnulon 

ulil  him.     Reccrcnd  Mr.  Tcuril,  of  Phlla-  conrerrcd  pawcra  upon  Congreai  quite  inidequaW  to  Ibe  Db- 

in.l.loi.    The  oHce  fur  tlie  iran^ctjon  of  Jeti.  of  an  effccUio  national  goTommenL     Thai  body,  ac- 

Idlng  on  the  eaaicm  aide  of  Soulh  Sixth  cording  la  the  lenni  of  Iboee  irllclefc  pnHeued  no  power  to 

■o  atoriea  In  hcighi.  with  only  twclco  feet  liquidate  debB  IncBTTed  dorlBg  the  war ;{  It  hid  tbe  priiflefe 

tbfripooB,  Haihu-i  9cod.l«i.  "f-    Thia  reeommoDdatlan  wu  tardily  eompUcd  with.}  ud 

Korni,  Pui'l  ILab«rd«4U.JnDAUi*ij  Birud  flnjtli.  Congreaa  pofacaaed  DO  power  lo  compel  Ihe  alatea  to  obey  Its 

'Knit.  imndilea.    Toagr«teib>Dt.lbe  peopleloilaDregardrorllie 

■K4*n,Jfr^Q  Dkkirjvoa.  MicLolu  Vad  Djhs  tntboriiy  of  Congreaa.  (md  the  commercial  iiftlta  of  tbeoooD- 

ear*  LenT  JaLa^Baaiiiur  Ttiotnu  tJami  jo[.m  try  becenie  wretchedly  derenged.    In  truth,  erery  thing  imimi- 


at  TiIEbji.  Edn'd  Lii>(wun)i] 

l.tj:  J>*n  W.  rn»fi«.>f.D,.  nf  St-Yort,  ed  on  the  princtplea  of  the  Deekritlon  of  Independeooe,  frgm 

IhaMowiaf  biiaf  aDt>nufEba]>Dbl>c|jraer  which  the  eotifederaUon  In  queatlon  widely  departed. 

The  tagadoui  mlad  of  Waahlnglon  pern^red  with  latAMo 

pd  la'lTH.   Ht  ktbdjvd  Uw  pTowcea  had  helped  to  rear,  und  he  look  the  Inldal  atep  townrd 

]iiqt«1af  wu  DMrriHluUH  tngton  fcnd  conIc rap] Bted  a  ■ebrme  for  uniting  the  Potomae 

D«cliiniiina  of  I  nifpfbdnn  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  Induced  to  aend  commiaalonera 


ler  eomraetclal  regulationa.  Thia  conienlion  wia  behi  al 
uapoUa.  In  fleptenibrr,  ITSC  bul  only  fire  nuea  were  trp 
enled— Virgtni^  Delaware,  Penniylranla.  Hour  Jeney,  lad 
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New  Y  irk.*    The  chief  objret  of  tfao  coDveDtion  waa  to  eon-  to  the  WTenl  fpedcen  of  ttate  legtelatSra  MsembUet,  and  tbi^y 

•ult  on  the  best  meana  of  remedying  the  defecta  of  the  Federal  were  laid  before  the  repreaentatirea  of  the  people  in  aU  thv 

goTvmmenL    The  delegatea  raet  on  the  elerentfa,  and  bj  a  atatea  of  the  confederacy.    While  a  feeling  prerailed  gener> 

unanimoua  rote  chote  John  Dickinaon  chairman.    After  a  full  ally  that  $ometking  muit  be  done  to  arert  the  threatened  an- 

interchange  of  aentimenta,  they  agreed  that  a  committee  abonld  archy,  toward  which  gorernmental  opcrationa  were  tending, 

Iw  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  great  caution  waa  observed  in  the  delegation  of  powcra  and  lu 

Legialaturea  of  the  aeveral  atatea  then  repreaented.  initruction  to  tfaoie  who  ahould  be  appointed  members  of  the 

The  committee  reported  on  the  fourteenth,  that  in  conae*  proposed  convention.    Uowever,  in  compliance  with  the  ree- 

quence  of  the  absence  of  delegatea  from  a  majority  of  atatea.  ommendation  of  Congress,  delegatea  were  ehoaen  in  tba  aev' 

it  waa  thought  adriaable  to  postpone  further  action ;  and  they  eral  statea  for  the  purpoae  of  reviaing  the  Articlea  of  Confed- 

recommended  the  appointment  of  deputiea  by  the  aeveral  eraUon,  and  ascembled  in  Philadelphia  on  the  aecond  Monday 

statea,  to  meet  in  convention,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  aecond  in  May,  1787.    All  tiM  atatea  were  repreaented  except  Rhode 

Monday  in  May  following.  Island*    Washington,  who  waa  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  wna 

This  report  waa  adopted,  and  tranamitted  to  Congreaa.    On  choa«n  preaident  of  the  convention.    Able  atateemen  were  his 

the  twenty-first  of  February,  the  committee  of  that  body,  con*  associates,  and  they  entered  eameatly  upon  their  duties.   Tbey 

sisting  of  Mesara.  Dana,  Vamum,  8.  M.  Mitchell,  Smith,  Cad-  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  they  perceived  that 

wallader,  Irvine,  N.  Mitchell,  •forreat,  Qrayson,  Blount,  Bull,  the  Articlea  of  Confederation  were  ao  radically  defective,  and 

and  Few,  to  whom  the  report  of  the  commisaionera  waa  re-  their  powera  so  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  that, 

ferrcd,  reported  thereon,  and  oflTered  the  following  for  con-  instead  of  trying  to  amend  the  code  of  the  old  Confederation, 

aidcrstion :  they  went  diligently  at  work  to  form  a  new  Conatitution.    £d- 

*'  CoDgreas  having  had  under  consideration  the  letter  of  John  mnnd  Randolph  aubmitted  a  aeriea  of  reaolutiona  on  the  twcn- 

Dickinson,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  commiasioners  who  assem-  ty-ninth  of  May,  which  embodied  the  plan  of  a  new  Constitu- 

blcd  at  Annapulia  during  the  last  year ;  alao  the  procoedinga  tion.    It  waa  proposed  to  form  a  general  government  conaiat- 

of  the  said  commiasioners,  and  entirely  coinciding  with  them  ing  of  a  Legislature,  executive,  and  Judiciary ;  and  a  revenue, 

as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Federal  government,  and  the  necea-  army  and  navy  independent  of  the  control  of  the  aeveral  atatea. 

aity  of  devising  such  further  provisions  aa  ahall  render  the  It  waa  to  have  power  to  conduct  war,  establish  peace,  makr 

aame  adequate  to  the  exigencea  of  the  Union,  do  atrongly  rec-  trcatiea ;  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  coining  money,  and 

ommcnd  to  the  different  Legialaturea  to  aend  forward  dele-  the  supervision  of  all  national  tranaactiona.    Upon  general 

gates,  to  meet  the  proposed  convention,  on  the  aecond  Monday  principlea  this  plan  waa  highly  approved,  but  in  that  conven- 

in  May  next,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia.**  tion  there  were  many  ardent  and  pure  patriota,  who  looked 

The  delegatea  for  the  State  of  Now  Yoric  thereupon  laid  be-  upon  the  preaervation  of  atate  aovereignty  aa  essential,  and  re* 

fore  Congreaa  inatructiona  which  they  had  received  fh>m  their  gardcd  thla  proposed  form  of  government  aa  a  radical  infringe- 

constituents,  and,  hi  purauance  of  the  aaid  Inatruetions,  moved  ment  upon  thoae  rights.    They  therefore  violently  oppoaed  It 

to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  report,  in  order  to  Another  plan  waa  proposed  by  Mr.  Pateraon,  a  delegate  from 

take  up  the  following  proposition,  viz. :  Kew  Jersey.    It  enlarged  the  power  of  Congreaa,  but  left  ita 

"  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  atatea  compoaing  the  Un-  rcsourcea  and  supplies  to  be  found  through  the  medium  of  the 

ion,  tliat  a  convention  of  repreaentativea  from  the  aaid  aUtea  aUte  governments.    Thia  plan  had  that  aerioua  defect  of  the 

respectively  be  held  at ,  on ,  for  the  purpoae  of  Articlea  of  Confederation — a  dependence  of  the  general  gov- 

revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union  be-  emroent  upon  the  aeveral  atatea  for  ita  vitality.    On  the  twelfth 

tween  the  United  Statea  of  America,  and  reporting  to  the  of  September,  the  committee  to  "  reviae  the  Articlea**  aubmlt- 

United  Statea,  in  Congreaa  aaaembled,  and  to  the  atatea  respect-  ted  the  following  resolution  to  Congreaa,  which  waa  adopted  : 

ivcly,  such  alterationa  and  amendmenU  of  the  aaid  Articlea  of  ••  Re$olvd  unanimoutly^  That  the  aaid  report,  with  the  rcao- 

Confederation  as  the  representativea,  met  in  aoch  convention,  lutiona  and  letters  accompanying  the  aame,  be  tranamitted  to 

shall  judge  proper  and  neceaaary,  to  render  them  adequate  to  the  aeveral  Legislatures,  in  order  to  be  aubmitted  to  a  conven 

the  preservation  and  anpport  of  the  Union.**  tion  of  delegatea  ehoaen  in  each  atate  by  the  people  thereof,  tn 

On  Uking  the  queation,  only  three  atatea  voted  in  the  affirm-  conformity  to  the  reaolvea  of  the  cooventioii,  made  and  pro- 
alive,  and  the  reaolution  waa  negatived.  ridcd  in  that  caae.** 

A  motion  waa  then  made  by  the  delegatea  for  Maaaaehnaetta  Such,  in  brief  outline,  ia  the  hiatory  of  the  Confederation,  and 

to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  report,  in  order  of  our  Federal  Constitution  aa  it  came  from  the  skillful  pen  of 

to  take  into  consideration  a  motion  which  they  read  in  thefa*  Gouveraeur  Morria,t  a  member  of  the  convention.    Suffideot 


place ;  this  being  agreed  to,  the  motion  of  the  delegatea  for 

Maasachusetta  waa  taken  up,  and,  being  amended,  waa  agreed  •  tim  roiiowii^  an  the  nunM  of  tb«  daWgatM : 

to,  aa  foUowa :  N*^  Hmmpthirt,  Jobs  Luicdoa,  Jobo  Pick«ria(,  If  iehoka  OfloHa,  aad 

••  Whereas,  there  ia  provialon  in  the  Articlea  of  Confederatioo  B«njKmia  Wml 

and  perpetual  union  for  making  alterationa  therein,  by  the  aa-  ^^^''^^^l^^^  ^^  *""^  °^'  ^^^^"^  °***^  ""'^ 

sent  of  a  Congreaa  of  the  United  Sutea.  and  of  the  Legiala-  '(J*;Ji^«<c«,  WiUk?'««i«d  JobMoa,  Rogw  8be^n«^  and  O0t«  lOt- 

turea  of  the  aeveral  atatea;  and  whereaa,  experience  hath  wortb. 

evinced  that  there  are  defects  in  the  present  Confederation,  aa  Ntw  York^  Robert  TatM,  Jobn  Lansnc.  Jan.,  and  Alexud«r  Hunikea. 

a  mean  to  remedy  which,  aeveral  of  the  atatea,  and  pwrtienhurly  Ntw  J«r^,  D.»kl  BiMri^.  Wiili^n  Churcbill  n^^  William  P.i«. 

the  State  of  New  \  ork.  by  expreas  instrucUons  to  their  dele-  "^^  J^^^oo-.  UM^B^n  Morm.  o«>r,.  ciym.r.  J«rdl. 

gatea  in  Congress,  have  suggested  a  convention  for  the  pur-  ,,„oll.  TbooM  FituinoBa,  JaoMa  Wilaoa,  0<mv«raa«r  Morria,  and  B«ua. 

poaea  expressed  in  the  following  reaolution ;  and  auch  conven-  Bin  FrankUa. 

tion  appearing  to  be  the  most  probable  meana  of  eatabliahing  DtUmmrt,  Owff*  lUad.  Oonnioc  B«lford,  Jan.,  Jobn  Diekiaaon,  Rkhard 

iu  these  sutea  n  firm  national  government :  Bama«tt.  and  Jacob  Broom.  .  .  ,.  _         .    .,     «    ..« - 

lu  wew  auitc^M.                           »  AI«ry/««<  JameaM'Hanry.  DbbI»  of  StTbomaa  Janifcf,  DaaialCam*. 

.•  RtMolvtd,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Congreaa.  it  ia  expedient  j^.  7„^*i  ^^,^  ,^  ^^^  ^^,^ 

that  on  the  aecond  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  del-  yirgtmim,  0«or|«  Waabinfton,  Patrick  Hanry.  Edmnnd  Randolpb,  Job* 

egatea.  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  aeveral  atatea,  he  Blair,  Jamaa  Madiaon.  Jan.,  Gmrca  Maaoa,  and  Oaoria  Wjrtba.    Patrick 

held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  aole  and  expreaa  purpoae  of  re-  H«»nr  b«»«f  d«lin«l  bia  appoistmoot  aa  dapaty,  Jamaa  M'Clnra  waa  asm- 


vising  the  Article,  of  confederation,  ^d  reporting  to  Congreaa     "^ra^^Trd  Caawdl,  A,.„ndar  Martin.  W.Iii«a  Ricb.«l«m 
and  the  several  Legialaturea  auch  alterationa  and  provisions     p.,;,  ^j^,,,^  p,,,^  t^m^x,  and  wiilia  Jonaa.   Ricbard  Caawall  baviac 


therein  as  ahalU  when  agreed  to  in  Congreaa,  and  confirmed     rwifnad.  William  Bloaat  waa  appointad  a  deputy  in  bia  placau   Wiiiia  J 
by  the  atatea,  render  the  Federal  Conatitution  adequate  to  the     bariaf  alao  daclinod  bia  appoiatmant,  waa  anppliad  ay  Hogh  WilKamaoa. 

exicencea  of  the  government,  and  the  prveenration  of  the       *«*  Craft-.  Joba  RatMc*.  Cbariaa  Pineknay,  Chufaa  CaiaawMh 

Piacknay,  and  Piarca  Botlw. 
. ,  -  ,   ^       ,  J.      1  ,      J         Gwrgim,  WUIiam  Faw,  Abraham  Baldwin,  William  Pmros,  Oao*«B  Wal- 

This  preamble  and  reaolution  were  Immediately  tranamitted    n^^  William  Hooatoa.  and  Hatbanial  Paodiaton. 


Union 


f  Ooavamaar  Monria  waa  bora  at  MomMaio,  aaar  Harlam,  Haw  Tort,  ea 
*  TliaaamnortliamembaraortbaroBTantioawaraaafoUowa:  iVharorlr,     tbatbirty-ftratorjaaaary,lTflt.    Tory  littia  ia  known  of  bia  aarlyyaan.    H« 
Alciaoder  Hamilton,  K«bait  Banaon ;  Nn»  Jtratp,  Abrabam  Clark,  William     gradaatad  at  Kin(*a  Collafa  in  ITOa,  and  in  1771  waa  licaaaad  to  pracUra  law. 


%.  Houston.  Jaraaa  Srhuramaa  ;  Pttma^itmmim,  Tancb  Con  ;  I^lawar*,      In  1776  ba  waa  a  manbar  oTtba  Provincial  Confraaa  of  ITaw  York,  and  waa 
C,roTS!f  R«wl.  Jobn  Dirkinaoe,  Ricbard  Baaaat;  Rrginta,  Bdmaad  Ran-      ouaoftbacommittaa  appoiatadto  draAtbaConatitatioaortbaStalaef  Haw 


d'^b.JaroaaMadiioa.JaB.,  ttOaoffaTaakar.  Tofk.    Ha  waa  cboaaa  a  dahgaU  ka  tfcaCaaiiaBBtal  Caagaaa%  ITTT, 

II.  T.T 


SUPPLEMENT. 

■  woDdeifid  fmwtli.  II     whoH  pen  ind  iwari  h>d  bem  iSanBtxi  wMi  WaahlnyMa 

t  wai  •ubmiOed  to  tba     durir^i  almoat  the  whole  wbt.    Ha  fmia  Id  itB  Kivixjicj  tbfl 

whols  wBi^ht  of  Lie  chHrtcter  and  power  of  hit  (enltu,  uhL 

jkided  br  Jtr  ud  MadkAOD,  lie  Katlervd  broadcut  wnong  lb« 

filled  TU  Fi^mMai.    TbcH^  Uka 


tt  their  mppon.    II  Hw  bi 


WublD^n.li^uuiiuliiiDUa  tote,  wet  slaetad  the  OracUaf 
iiUBl»r>ls  oT  tbe  Dttloii,  with  John  Adunt  u  Vlee-pmddoDt. 
Wuhinsloa  wu  cBrtifled  nf  hie  cleeUon  on  tbe  fonrlamh  of 
Apnl.  nva,  u  Monal  Vernon,  eiid  Iwo  deji  eAerwwd  be  wu 
on  hii  fiT  lowird  New  York,  the  efaoeen  mt  of  the  FedenJ 

toNewVorL    llwu  Ukeltiinmphel  proeeieioB.    Hmmnini 


ir  LlrtbgetDD.*  npon  Iho  tnlcoDJ  of  tiu  oli 


people  for  Iheir  eetio 


tiatta:  Hut  wea  the  erownto;  net  of  the  RerOhmtiii  ibi» 
coDttilnliDiiB]  repabUcaDJem,  pnn,  Tl^roo^  mod  ebldhi^  wm 
trat  Inenfnnted  upon  eutb. 

IV. 
BuniB  PuHin  aho  PuaoK  enri. 

end  ihe  reeorde  of  the  emeltiei  practiced  ud  nfferioti  «b- 
dured  In  the  prieou  end  prison  ehlpe  u  New  Yorli.  In  whhA 
Ihouaanda  of  captive  patriote  were  from  time  ta  ttnte  Ibcbt- 
cenCed  dminf  the  war  (or  IndepeadeDce.    llaae  who  wn* 
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a  Und  wtn  cmBiKil  In  Iha  Ton]  ]>iU  of  Iha  (mai  Pirk  Raw  md  B«kBun  ud  HiMU  Slnati.  mi  uW 

B  aewiKB,  ud  miMlliiui  Hildlan  ioo,  mra  m-aprlmiihorl  ■Ima.wluHi  U,  ud  tha  PrHbjmlu  cfanish 

In  Bottliii  doafsooi,  la  Will  Blmt,  tba  Scotch  churdi  Id  Ccd»r  Slnsl,  ud  tha 

d<v..»d  iii(m».  ihBrtta,  ultHvdr,  Frtud'i  M«etls|'houH  kn  Ubartj  Street,  won  ctrDTsrlsd  IsW 

udm  u  twu  I  t»l.  >abiM  ui  hotplulL    Tfas  French  ebunb  Id  Pine  Street,  ud  ■  ponkm  ot 

..__.           ^.._..           ._...._.  Ddilore.;  ud  tba  old  Cttr  UiU  (Fedanl  Bill,  pafl 
I  conrerted  Into  n  furdJioiuB  tai  (be  Buln  fiurd  of 

'ahiTaberonabHTTedtliiitlbapTlKiDentakeolnlliebUda  the  dlj.    Tba  Uuer  had  doniKini  beneitta  it.  whenlD  diU 

■r  BniDklfii  In  AD|iut,  ud  at  Port  WiahtapoB  in  KoTam-  ufflcen.  and  iftarwaid  whaU-boalnien  and  lud  Dianiidel^ 

T.lT1fi,lalnionfbuilhoiuaDdla  all. worn canlDSd la prianu  were  cODflord.    Nona  arUwaa  bBlldliifi  now  ramala  except 

the  clly  of  Hew  York.    Probablr  more  Itau  a  tbouaDd  pri-  the  two  Dulcli  clinrcbei  ud  the  -  Brick  ehurch." 

lU  cldiciu,  arrealed  bj  the  Brltlili  dd  loaplidoB  or  poiltln  'Hie "New Jail"  wh  made  •  proioM priwrn. wfaere  Amerlcu 
ool  of  [heir  being  active  Whifa.  Wfm  alia  made  prlaooera, 
d  at  Ihe  cloea  of  the  jear.  at  lean  Ave  Ibooaend  AmeriuD 
pUvtt  were  bi  Ihe  powar  of  the  InTaden.  The  odIj  prliona 
nper  Id  the  aij  were  tbe  -  New  Jdl-  and  the  "  Hew  Bride- 
ill.'    Tbefonaer.entlralrriteredlnappevnce.lethepn* 


ollege.  and  the  Hi^pitat.  were  all  naed  u  prieoaa.  Tie  dli- 
itroua  eHccti  of  Ifae  freat  Are  in  Bepceinber.  tba  demuda  of 
•B  Briliah  amT  for  luppllea.  the  Indalnt  IndllTereBce  of  Sir 


protoM  ■ntnbal,  eonblDed  to  pmluce  iiit«ua  niflerbii  anuai 

Uw  prlnnen.  officna  and  the  moU  emlBant  Whip  who  feU  Into  die  haada 

Vu  Conlandl^  SDpr-houe,  which  atood  at  the  BOfttwM  of  the  BriUah  wm  eonlned.    Here  waa  the  Ibealre  of  Cd» 

comer  at  Trinilr  charch.rird,  aomer  of  Thamei  and  Loraber  ningham'i  brutal  ctindul  toward  Ihe  rietinu  of  hia  iplta.   The 

BtreCtt  -.  Rfaioeluder'a,  on  the  coner  of  WUUim  ud  DnaDa  pHaoncrr  were  farmallf  Introdacwl  to  him.  ud  their  Dime, 

Iilmla,  now  <iai!)  LliihtbDdj'a  FrintlBg.lnk  MuDfietoi? :  ud  ,g,,  ^g,  ,^  ,,p]i  ,,„  recorded.    Thej  were  Iha  eonlDad 

the  mora  oral-  i^  ^j  gloomy  eelK  or  to  the  equallj  toalbionie  upper  chim- 

nentl;    hlMor-  j^^  ,i„„  ^g  blgheH  oSciila  In  eaptlTiEr  ware  »  eloaelr 

leal     one     on  ecawded  toother,  that  when,  at  nigbl,  the;  laid  dom  to  deep 

Liberty  Btreol  upon  the  bard  plank  Boor,  they  could  cbuge  poeltlon  only  1^ 

(Diunben     H  all  turning  over  at  anca.  at  the  wordar^ll — ^A.    Their  food 

and  30 ),  a  ft  w  _^  icanty  and  of  the  pooreat  Und.  oAb  that  which  CannlBf- 

teet    eaatward  f^^  ),^  exchanged  at  a  pnOt  for  beOar  food  recalled  fin 

the  Kiddle  ihelr frlendi nr the eommlBariat    UttkdellcadeabnnifhtbJ 

-'■-'■ *•  -■      la  of  (be  capdrei       ■■  '     ' • 


bnlldlDgi 


mpenaltlee.    Tliaa  for  n 


Van  CoaTLaHDT'a  SuataHou 

■1  lery  well.    Bbfawlander'a  la  Ihe 
le  OD  Liberty  Btrmt  haling  been  d 

in  Conlandl'i  dnHng  the  nmmer  of  1652    The  North 


«  (It  may  be  ommmJi)  of  Lorinf, 


at.  and  LcDDOx.  com  mliiarlei  ofprlaonert  i 


llutchchnrcb.yel.taDdlnganWm.m8ffeet,be  „^™^^„.„ ^..^ . 

and  Ann.  wu  m«le  to  contain  eight  huidrad  priaw™^  g^,       ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  pctUced  upon  the  lea  coniplco;,- 

UMng  oQt  the  po*.  «.d  u.inj  Ihem  for  foek|  "^Pl«*'«  •  prtaoner^  and  many  were  h«.g«l  in  the  gloom  of  night,  with- 

floor  arroa.  from  galley  W  g^l'T-    For  about  two  montha  „„,  ,ri^  or  known  caoae  for  Iho  foul  mnrder.l    AndreLlntbi 

•CTpml  hundred  ptiaonert  were  hoddleJ  together  In  the  Hd- ■ . ^— ^ 

die  Dnlch  cnurch  |aee  papJ  fl»9),  when  Ihey  •re™  remond.  cinni.  wnfc^k,  Kr.tm4  ]!*•  ljr,^M,D.D.,  u  dial  tmtmi^ 

•nd  it  waa  conreried  into  a  rldlng*:hool,  after  takteg  onl  the  '''S^"l,^'J!^  j^'^^ ^^^' '""'J'^^'^  I^J^  "''"* 

pewa.^    The "  Brick  charcfa."  yet  atanding  In  the  ulangle  N  '*    '  .   >-    or  . 
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ice  of  the  known  fact  Ihil  Bridtb  powar  •dinJotnend  bj  : 
'y  dc»potl*ni  wm  the  cnute  of  tbeH  tnlfehn^  (hit  In-  I 
r,  Hugh  Gdne.  who  di  i  .      .       . 


»M  pro 

e.«dlj  . 

leiloui  pit 

ol,<i™J  t 

iDiull  truti 

ud 

hon 

■17  bT 

lublUhiog  i 

ralK- 

bwdilL 

oth 

:"Tbe 

prt- 

th'.m 

Congro".  d 

iDflhe 

dWhing 

nor  p,id 

their  diitre 

Ihetr 

Their  ■ 

hiiii 

hxabeen 

oublj  depio 

'I^}"u, 

'f< 

Ukiif 

-Jk*™.     E 

errpoHible 

lionhM 

b«ngl.e 

uWerin 

Ul 

arlile 

heir  dietreuuulKK  from 

goill, 

•Ichni-u, 

■ndpaie 

Thoh 

e«rt  ■ickt 

the  rec 

the» 

p-Wou. 

dl.gD. 

from  the  tI 

eppn 

Bf  fcilhf 

lhl«or, 

1>.    U 

[bro  it  Ihe  r 

forgelfu 

pletiuglhe 

iiftfa.th 

ourofth 

pu 

KMct 

•Ueo 

thuiir. 

KblchobK 

enleufferin 

lh<  n,^x 

euity, 

jid  IhM  the 

irrong.. 

nUctsd  b 

J  Cc 

DDlDgh 

im  ud  hie 

hlreile^,  did  no 

•e  were  bitended  for 


m  tiken  on  thn 


tie  end  other  eloret  were  bron|ht  bf  the  Erilieh  In  in 
Theielef  <n  GnieHnd  BiJ.  end  then  menyDflfae  prlHiw 
tehen  in  the  bettle  nflftr  BTOoklyn  were  conflaiid  antil  Ibe  Br 


let  prlum.  the  eager -hooee  \n  Liberty  Street     ' 
of  ceplive  petrl'     I 


e   IFJtllt^,  Ofi^  HBpt,  Scarpltm. 
i  FDDtehied  huDdrade  of  Amerl- 


ole^  gliing   II 
ie    ippeireow 


HvuAiHDDU  IH  LiBUTT  HiuiT.'       ■■•"g".       barred 
B  Llbeclf  atreet.  ud  from  mother,  on  the  loulheeit  eide.  » 

lierc,  dij  and  nigbt.  Brlliih  end  Ueiilui  lenlineli  petroled. 
The  whole  trea  Incloicd  by  a  wooden  fence  nine  Ibet  In  heighL 
Viihin  ihli  gloomy  Jiil  the  heallhj  and  the  ttck,  whtte  end 
ilifh,  wereiddlecrlmlDalely  Ibruit;  and  there,  during  the  Bum- 
aer  of  ITTT,  men;  died  fion  want  of  ewrciie,  cleanllncH,  and 
r«h  air-    "In  the  luffocatlng  heat  oriummcr,-  aayi  Dnnlap, 


paniee  of  ril  each,  and  there  alternately  ee joyed  Lbe  pritLlega 


nrj  few  would  thui  yield  their  prlnclplea.     They  each  pre- 
ferred to  be  among  the  doxen  bodlel  wbU:h  were  dally  carried 

CUyllmlti.    Sheda.  Ilablei,  and  other  oulhouaei  recelied  bund-  , 

nda  of  prlionera,  who  luflered  terribly  from  cold  and  bnnger  , 

dorlng  the  winter  abcceedlng  their  capture  at  Fort  Waahlng-  1 

bui.    Hew  DOW  lire  Id  redta  their  experience  of  thia  horrid  ' 

drop  a  tear  upon  thIa  chapter  of  Ifae  dark  record  of  man'i  , 


id  Died  aa  a  prlaon  ahlp  tin  the  cloae  of  tha 


bed  a 

mpuiio 

na  were  the  SuvmbM.  BaUr. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 

dnftnl  tmm  Brldih  ud  Haulu  rarre  Ijliif  on  Losf  blend.  Ilig  eandderetton  at  Ox 

flllb.  enil  deapoiideiiey  eoOD  pivducHidbeuHofthe  noet  me-  moDiei  opoa  iKod  preeenlcdfor  Uid  piirpoH  by  John  Jeckeo^ 

llgnanl  ninire.    DyKoUrj,  udaII-poi.  end  prlioD  lever  were  ¥^-,  <ltuited  on  the  lOuUiwntera  rerife  of  the  Hutj  Verd, 

ibB  moal  prctnltDt.  uid.  for  winl  of  good  ddtki  indmedlcaJ  oeu  the  termlDiUoa  of  Front  Stmt  UIIudioD  ATeiiue.Bro^- 

•itcndanu,  tbcj  died  by  Korei  on  ttm  Jirnf  md  (be  bofpltnl  lyn.    Jnicpb  D.  Fijr,  1^..  dcKrered  an  eloifnent  iddreii  oa 

itaipL    Tbn  lolce  of  bumis  (jrupalfar  leldoin  iHchol  ibe  »r(  tbe  occuIdii.    On  tfae  txentjilufa  of  tUy,  IKH,  t  |nnd  funer- 

Ho  iTiteinatie  etTorUfor  their  rellFrwrre  made.  and.  becauH  Kmiklyn.  manbFd  Id  tfae  flnlafaedlDlt,  and  there,  In  the  pre*- 

ufihe  cDnlagiouavhuracter  of  tbe  dlaeaioa,  no  pgnan  tier  via-  cnce  ulit  kut  lirigan  thonaand  peraoni,  ifalrUn  eolllni,  nlled 

iibKring  pronltea  Iheie.    Whan  [fan  crewi  of  priTitorn  wem  luuenl  oiailon  to  the  rail  crowd.  "  irtaile  tean  of  trnpalbT 

uo  loojer  COBIIdDred  prlionen  of  war  bj  Ike  Brltlah  (Keptfe  liTiliniini'd  their  rjct."     A  imall  wooden  buildlll(  WH  erecBd 

and  Confma  had  na  adequata  eqnlvelenia  to  exehanfa.    Pol-  ute-cbimber.  blrmden 

iej,  ijwtji  beartleaa.  forbade  (he  evchimge  of  hralthj  [Ir^b  to  be  teoiporerj.     In 

liaplcaa  raptivea  aaffeTed,  and  then  died.  e  wtxtden   fence,  wltb 


(d  Ihlrleen  itatei.    Tbe 
antfrchuiber  yet  (UOl) 

Set  tbe  original  dellfB 

pUibed.       Farlj-lbar 
jean  bin  elapied,  aad 
other  nlpetlea,  which  an  old  woniu  uted  to  bring  ilongelde  J  iia  Af&rMK'HAMHa.l  jct  no  endarlng  Dum- 

rbflbnlklnallnlebDaLI    Ftbtt  morning  tbe  prlionenbrongbt  meat  bu  been  relaed  to 

iiptbolr  bedding  lo  be  alrad.ai]d,  a(Vir  waablDglhedecka,tbej  tfae  memory  of  thote  mertjnTor  freedom.  Effort!  toward 
were  allnwrd  Co  remain  above  llll  tuniet,  when  they  were  or-  Ifaal  end  are  now  In  progreia.  A  committee  baa  been  eppelnV 
dered  bi'low  with  Imprecationa.  and  the  aarage  cr7,  "I>awn, 

rankatbFTlny  downio  tlecp.lf  poialble.in  tfaepntHd  air  and 

STDUl  of  the  dying.     E«b  morning  Ibn  faarab  order  came  bo-  BotaD  orWtt  Am  OnBHUtCB. 

fnim  the  living,  each  lewed  In  bU  blanhpE.irhfl  had  one,  and     mlttee  of  fire  ahouldbe  appalntsd  "by  the  name  of  tbe  Board 
of  Vp'ar  and  Ordnance  i"  to  have  a  aecretar^  and  one  or  more 

]■  hrrM  ludt.u'  Itr  rram  ^oma.thrj  Im,  The  dutlet  of  the  Board  wore  to  conilat  In  obulnbig  and  keep- 

No  friHi  lo  Biikl  ft  iHf -Wa  pa^tai  br." Ing  an  alpbabcUcal  reglatnr  of  all  nOlcen  of  the  Land  Ibrcetfai 

FumAD.  a,g  wrrlce  of  the  United  Statea.  tbelr  rank  and  datea  of  eom- 

PCTeral  Ilmri  aneeeaeful  attenpta  at  eacape  wne  made,  and  mlailoDi;  an  sucl  tceonnt  olall  aitlDery  and  TnUItu^  rtsra* ; 

IhcH  drew  the  conU  of  cipllvlty  cloacr,  onHI  the  name  nf  an  account  oflhe  Iroapa  bi  the  reipcclirecolonlei;  toforwerd 

-'Ilcir  for  Ihnjiriiy  wu  a  proper  aynmiym-     Varlona  nlnnle  all  diapatcbea  forCongrcIa  to  the  colonlea  and  the  innlsa;  lo 

accDunIa  of  Ifae  aolTerlD^  of  the  priioiiera  hare  been  pnblkih-  npcKotend  Ibe  nlalng,  fitting  ont,  and  dlapatcfalng  all  land 

Fd,  the  mbatanee  of  wblcb.  with  other  Intereatlng  matter  eon-  tbrcee.  under  tbe  general  direcIlDn  of  CongreaB;  lobaTecbarge 

earning  tfae  prliona  and  prlioii  ahlpa  at  New  York,  may  be  of  (II  prtunera  of  war,  and  la  keep  correet  eoplea.  in  booka. 

taund  U  OndetdoDk'a  flnsJw<in<an:/«('dnu,U.,aOT--l!3ataw  of  all  the  correapondence  and  diapitrhea  of  the  Board.    The 

cliuire.  aecrelary  and  clerka  wat«  reqnlred  to  take  an  oalb  of  lecrecy 

So  ihallowweie  the  grmret  of  the  deed  on  the  abDreaofthe  before  entering  Bpon  tbelr  duttea,    Tbe  aalary  of  Ibe  teeratery 

Wallabont.  Ibat  while  the  iblpa  were  yet  aendinf  fortt  Ihelr  waa  lied  at  the  rats  of  eight  hundred  dollara  a  year:  of  tbe 

•Ictlma.  tbe  (ctlon  of  tfae  wiiea  and  tbe  drlRtng  of  the  looae  tlerka,  two  faundrid  and  itity-ali  doUara  and  dity-ali  eenti. 
•and  often  eipoaed  the  bonei  of  thoae  pre'lonaly  burled.        A  leal  waa  adopted  aoon  after  tbe  organliaUon  of  tbe  Board. 

'■°>.      aented  ■  memorial  to  Coogre*a.ln  behalf  of  UieTam-  Owing  lo  the  extent  of  the  Aeld  of  war,  aabordlnateboarda  wen 

many  Society  of  New  York,  aoUddng  a  tomb  for  the  MirlfTi.  aatharlied  lo  Febnary,  ITT8,     Ttaeee  were  to  eonalat  of  the 

Thii  pedlion  caoaed  propoeltlona  for  the  erection  of  a  great  commandlBg  offleere  of  ertUlerj  hi  any  dleieion  Df  tbe  grand 

number  of  monnmeDta.  ordered  hy  the  Continental  Congnea  ermy,  the  eldett  colonel  Id  the  »mp,  and  Ibe  chief  cnglnMr. 

lo  be  reared  In  memory  of  vartoua  leTolDtionery  wortbiea.  who  were  to  bare  tbe  genenl  nperVuton  of  tbv  ordttuee  ^ 

The  prayer  of  Iho  pehtloneri  waa  nyt  granted,  and  no  fnrtbrr  


6G3  SUPPLEMENT. 

[w^wit  of tti»  tnop  mJ  fcld.  mdCT  fte  «iiimiiiiler-lB.dJ»!f     tM  of  SafHTlnlT1S,)wU  OiaiiaHDtealoBricif  kn 

A  new  B«rd  ni  orfiniitd  In  KaTciobw,  ITTT.  eoiul«ln|     ConUnmlml.CoDjTMi.    U«  voiid  far  iBdapaadeBos 

•r  three  ptntM  nut  mrmtMn  of  C«i|m>.  td  lit  li  Ibe  plK*    the  Km  u  ilga  lbs  I>«Uruicin.  nftar  Jotin  Uucock. 

Kqaentlj  Bllcd  the  offlcei  of  iiiige  of  Cobioob  t^ 

ths  Supreme  Court  o(  hti  lUla,  wd  in  tlH  ccnTmtk 


IfiUiaii  H-Jtj)>plt  wu  bain  ■!  SIIt«7,  k  IMih^Id  1730,  Ha 
wu  pulidlj  educatfd  »t  ■  commoa  bcIwdI,  uid  ■!  anearljfife 
WBDI  to  Kft.     Iq  HAO  h«  CDmmennd  buiLaeu  ■>  k  mnrchaDt 

me  be  wu  cIcclBd  ■  metnlxr  of  Iha  CddUu 


wu  Appointed  i  judgn  of  the  Svperlor  Coort  of  New  Stxap- 

Bi  L  or  iKi  HoAiD  ot  WiB  •''^'^    ""  '""'  ™  ""  ("oT-^lh  of  HDTember,  1785,  !■ 

'  tlie  Mif  BfUi  jsu- of  bu  iiA 

wk«*  Oa.gKU  efaould  be  ia  hhIciil    Thli  Boud  wu  com-        ItaOn  Tiiinum  wm  bois  In  Irdud  in  1714.    He  ama 

poHdofGeoenlMiain.uidColoneliT.FIeluringaiidltobcrl.   to  Amnrlu,  wilh  hli  pinnti.  u  the  •)•  of  three  tcwl     Hie 

H.  UirtlKn.    The;  wsre  cKh  to  hue  >  uluT  of  two  Itaau.     father  Sm  Kttled  u  WlKuiet,  in  Muse,  but  •oon  west  to 

die  twanty^ieventb,  Oenenl  Oale^  Colonel  Joeeph  Trumbult,  edocatlon.    He  itudted  for,  end  hecune  a  pbj^dan,  nd  In 

end  Richard  Petera  were  elected  commiadQufln.    Galea  waa  1745  wai  appaUiled  aurgvou  Ed  dwi  New  Batnpahlre  troope  In 

appointed  PrekJdenl  of  the  Board,  and  at  the  aame  time  he  re-  the  expedition  a^ainat  Louiabnrf.    He  elao  held  rojal  coanEaifr 

toLDfld  bia  rank  and  paj  of  major  fcoeral  in  the  armj.    Col-  aUna  aa  Joatle*  of  Ibe  peace  and  colonel  of  mDlUn.    He  wh 

oael  Pickering  and  Ur.  Petera, -who  were  the  "  acting  membera  choaen  a  delegate  far  New  Hampabire  to  the  Coatlnenlnl  Coa- 

ef  Iha  Board.'*  received  eacA  aaalary  of  four  (bouaand  doliara  greu  In  ITTfl.  and  during  that  jear  he  waa  made  chief  Jneciee 

a  fear.    Is  Oclober.  ITTS,  another  orguiiaQon  of  the  Board  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleai  of  New  KampabliB.    He  wh 

mak  place.    It  couiaied  of  two  membera  of  Coagreaa.  arid  aooo  rtUcd  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Coort.    He  died  on 

Ibrea  perion  not  membera.  eer  three  to  conatltute  a  quorum  the  iweatrfonnh  of  June,  1803,  wbUe  on  aililt  lo  Ua  frlaide 

taeraaaed  to  two  tbonaand  doUan. 

On  tbenewergaalHtioaoflbaelTllgoTenimentundcrlbe  Miuachdirti. 

Artlelea  of  ConfederatloD,  Congreaa  made  aBotber  arrango.  Aaiail  Allans  waa  bam  in  BoUon.  Miaiaebaaette.  an  ibe 

nwnt.  and  reaolred  lo  elect  a  Secretary  of  Wera  tweoty.Kcond  of  Beptember,  17SS.    Be  waa  edneated  for  tbe 

'                  Richard  Petera  eonttnued  lo  diicharge  the  dutlea  minletrj  al  Hirrird  College,  taut,  pief^rring  poUtlca  lo  ItaeDlo. 

■flha  Board  BnU  October  SOtta,  1781,  when  General  Llncobi  gy.  be  ncrtr  took  ordera.    DuHngifan  lenjeara  ofeidleaienl 

_   .   ..   ......  .-..«.                    »      ■  Jemi  waa  a  CDoaplcBono  leader 

[n  the  Continental  CoBgreaa,  where  be 

Independence-    After  he  IrA  Coogreee 
Maaaachuelta,  eapeclall  j  La  frambig  the 

I  emlucntli  atted  for  Ihe  timei  In  which  he-lired. 
and  be  nude  a  powerful  Impreaalon  upon  Ibe  political  faanitee 
of  bla  generaUon.    He  died  on  Ibe  eecosd  of  October,  1803,  at 
.IncolnhcldlbeoSeanndllbecloaaofaM  war.  Ibe  age  of  elghtj«neTeara. 

.    Jukn  AiamM  waa  boni  at  QbIoct,  1 
VI.  tblrteenib  of  October,  173.1.    Hi 

Ilia  a  (aclworthrofapedal  record,  and  one  which  oughl  to     mencod  ihe  pmc- 

noUe  band  who  pledged  lifc,  fortune,  and  honor  to  the  np.  Doalon.     He  waa 

port  of  American  Independence.  e>er  foil  fnim  bla  high  moral  brought      proiaL 

poalllDn  iMifore  the  world,  or  dimmed,  by  woid  or  deed,  that  nenlj  l""""  poUl- 

brilUintpasoofhiitorTonwblnhihoirnamBaarewiliton,    In  icallife  by  bla  dc 

tha  followlug  brief  iketchea  of  Iheir  publle  career  Ibia  (act  la  fcnaa  of  CipUin 

inoalnted.    Correct  porlialla  of  fortrelne  of  Ibe  aftr-didgn.  Preaton  after  the 


ingi^  Ibe  aketcbea  In  Ibe  order  of  Btateaaalhej  appeal  In  the  Haaiechuaelta  LegiiliRin,    He  waa  elected  to  Ibe  ConUneBtal 

loBinala  of  CoDgreaa.  CouBreu  In  17)4.  where  ha  waa  alwaja  a  leading  aplrit    He 
wai  acut  an  mlHlona  lo  England  and  Holland,  and  oa  hb  ». 

Met  HABTaHu^  (um  be  aaililed  in  framing  a  conatilation  for  bla  atate.    Ha 

/oalaA  BanlMI  waa  bom  at  Ameabnry,  MaeiiehnHtla.ln  No.  aielited  in  oegotlitliig  peace  with  Oreat  Britain,  and  waa  oar 

vnber.  17%.    He  itadied  Out  adence  of  medicine,  and  com-  (bit  mhilatcr  to  London.    He  waa  elected  Tice.pniM«it  of 

hdchI  Ihe  praetlea  of  a  phTaieiau  al  tUngaton,  In  New  Hamp-  Ibe  United  SUIct  Id  1789,  and  prealdanl  in  17?7.    He  retind  » 

Wn.    There  he  aoon  became  a  poUlleiin,wia  elected  ■  mem-  Qoincr  In  1801,  and  engaged  but  little  In  public  tlfh  afterward. 

er  ofthe  Colonial  Leglalalure,  and  wai  alwajifonndin  oppo.  Ha  died  on  tho  fourth  of  Inly,  182^  at  the  age  of  Blnatr«e 

oH-  JpAn  Bnrort  waa  born  al  anlncj.  HaaiaehuenB,  ta  IXD 
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CcNTl    Hfi  becune  Tccy  popialMT,  uid  on  Iha  farmaSiaa  ol  thm  In  ippoipted  lo  dnft  Eiia  Doclantlaa  orinilEpeDd«iicv»  uid  ba 

Prorlndul  Cosgrm  oChU  lUtB,  hs  wu  clacted  id  pnildait  ebnilailj  liizicd  IliU  LulmmeiiL    Ho  caDttcosd  ■  membo' 

In  IT73  bs  wu  mnit  pniideBI  of  tha  CondDoiu]  Congnt*.  of  CDDpm  unUl  1789.    Us  died  on  the  tmntT-tUrd  of  Ivlj. 

udin  Ifail  capKltj  placed  hli  bold  tlgnuan  <nt  to  Digfiwl  1793,  in  Uw  KiTCBlj-trxtiud  jtmt  of  hli  •(■. 

Dictarwibni,    111  ImJlli  comptlled  him  to  leirs  Confico,  bat  SaiMil  Hmiimgum  wu  bora  in  Wlndhim.  Comwetlm  HI 

Dot  Ihe  dnila  at  public  Ufa.    H«  aHUtid  in  lonnlng  ■  Coud'  the  Hcond  o(  Jul/.  1733.    He  neelTed  only  ■  cobuhod  Khoel 

toUon  for  fall  pmUTQ  itnte,  apd  ■erred  u  goTpnujr  ODder  It  rnm  educftlion.  but,  chooelng  tbe  law  for  »  profcHdon,  be  bocuae  eo 

id  oftba  prodclent  tb»l  Iv  wea  uppointcd  kin^a  mttorne/.    He  waaaooB 

L  elected  a  delegale  to  the  Continctitai  GoD|Teaa,  and  waa  cboeen 
~  ^  Lt  bodjr  Id  1779.  Ho  tor* ed  aeveral  jaan  Lo 
erent  tUnna,  and  waa  alwaya  aetiire  In  public 
waa  a  chaplain  In  Ibe  ■mj,  cm  the  frontier.  Id  ITK.  He  after-  lUe  In  hla  natito  ilala.  Ha  waa  appointed  chlarjnatue  o(  Con- 
ward  lumrd  bii  atteolioB  to  the  Knd;  of  the  law.  ud  became  aectlcut,  elected  Urnimant  foTernot,  and  in  I7§6  ha  aneeeeded 
a  fODd  pracdlloner.  tie  waa  bmBiht  Into  pBbllc  life  hj  aclin|  OoieniDr  Grliwald  ■  chief  maglitrale.  Ha  dM  OB  the  flfth 
for  tbe  altomej  (Fneral  In  the  trial  of  CaptalD  PnalOB.  which  of  January,  17M,  In  the  alntj  (bnith  jai  of  bil  afe.  Ilia  r«t- 
caae  ha  manated  with  peat  aUlitT-    He  waa  a  delegate  rnm  dence  and  tomb  are  delineated  on  pafv  MM,  HOT,  tiA.  i. 

there  again  Id  ITJa    Under  tbe  Uaaaachseetta  ContUtBtloa.  „(  April,  17D1,  and  paduMed  al  Harrard  Collepi  In  1751-    He 

adopted  In  17«0.  he  waa  appointed  attomr  geDsral.    He  held  itndied  theology,  but  abandoned  II  (or  the  Held  of  Han    Ha 

that  office  unUI  1796,  wheo  he  waa  eleialed  to  tbe  bench  of  the  waiihe  aid  of  hla  coniln,  who,  with  Uendricli,  waa  killed  ns«r 

pointed  one  of  the  itats  Eonnielori.     In  tbe  couraa  of  a  year  of  hit  town,  which  oBce  he  hold  almual  flftjryeaia.     He  waa  a 

he  retired  from  public  lUe.    He  died  on  the  elcTcnlh  of  May,  member  of  the  ConnecUcBl  Leglilaturo  for  forly-llTe  yean. 

leU.  \a  Ihe  HghtT'thlrd  year  of  hli  age.  He  waa  a  delegate  In  the  ConUnental  Confnaa  In  1776,  and 


.     He  gradualnl  al  Harrari 

lege  Id  noa  and  prepmd  for  commercial  life.     Hewaaeieei-  rddcnco  li  dcllneatnd  on  page  BOS,  »ol.  I, 

ed  to  the  Uaaiacbuactla  Leglalatore  Id  1773,  waa  choaen  ■  qHvt  Wcicoa  waa  born  In  CoBDectJcnt  In  171K    Ha  gnd- 

meiDberaflheProilDctdCangiHaln  1774.  and  waa  aoon  aft-  Baled  at  Yale  College  In  1747.    In  1774  he  waa  elected  a  BMB- 

erward  aent  a  delegate  to  the  Condnenl^  CongTBaa.    Ho  hold  ber  of  the  CouncU  of  Btata,  which  odlco  he  beld  onlU  17M 

a  front  raak  In  that  body  od  commercial  and  naial  aubjecta,  [ig  waa  a  member  of  Hie  ContlneBtal  CoDgreia  In  1770.  airf 

Federal  CoDililntlDn,  but  yielded  bli  opinion  when  it  became  member  of  Congreaa  until  17ea,andwaa  either  in  that  bodyn 

the  organic  law  of  the  npubllc.    He  waa  ippDlnled  an  obtdj  i^  the  Held  the  whole  Hmo-    He  waa  elected  llntnunltOT 

to  France  In  1T97,  and  wai  pcputar  there.    Ho  waa  elected  ,rnar  of  hia  atate  In  1780,  which  offlee  ho  held  until  elected 

goieraOT  of  Maaaachuaella  on  hla  ntun.  afterward  waa  made  go.enior,  ten  yeara  afterward.    He  died  on  the  Inl  of  Daeem. 

•ice-pccaldent  of  tbe  Unllod  Btaleo.  aod  died  in  Waahington  ^„^  yyyi^  \^  a»  aoTontyaecood year ofbli  a^ 

City,  while  boldlDf  that  oOce,  on  th«  tweoQ-IMrd  of  floreu- 

lier.  IBM.  N"  Tont 

mUuH  FlBfi  waa  bora  on  Long  bland  od  lb*  asrentMBth 

Bhods  iBLaire.  of  December,  1734.   He  waa  an  early  patriot,  and  being  opolaDI 

Suflm  mpihti  wu  hom  at  Sciloate  ithao  a  part  of  PtotI.  ^^  popular,  be  wu  rboaen  to  reprsaent  that  aeellan  of  Hew 

dencr),  Rhode  liland.  on  Ihe  lerenth  of  March,  17ITI,    Hewu  ygrk  in  tbe  ConUnenlal  Congreaa  of  1T74.    During  Iba  eadiv 

a  aeU  UDgKI  man.    He  wu  ■  member  and  ipeaker  of  tbe  war  he  wu  engaged  In  public  bfe,  and  nlTerod  moeb  lou  of 

Rhode  liland  Aiaemhly,  and  in  17M  waa  amemherof  a  coo-  property  al  the  handi  of  the  BrItUh.    HemoTadtodM  bank* 

renlioD  of  delogatea  from  Iha  aeYeral  eolonlea  beld  U  Albwiy.  gf  ^g  Hohawk  after  Ihe  war,  and  there  engaged  bi  tho  didight- 

Ho  wrote  and  acted  agilnd  the  unjuit  meamree  of  Ihe  moiher  f^i  puraulC  of  agriculture.    Ho  died  od  tho  fourth  of  Aagnal, 

country,  long  before  the  HerolntloD.    He  wu  a  member  of  tho  jmi.Id  tbe  eigbtj-aeTenth  year  of  blaage. 

Hrat  Continental  ConpcM  to  1774,  and  wu  aleo  a  member  In  j.y,(,  liplngum  wu  boni  in  Alhaay,  How  Totk,  OB  the 

ins.    Hk  left  that  body  to  1778,  and  wM  aubaoquontly  a  mem-  afte^u,  gf  j„uar7. 1718.    Ho  grad- 

ber  of  the  LeglalaCure  of  hla  naUro  itale,  whan  he  wu  highly  ^^^  „  y,!.  College  in  1737,  asd 

eeteemed.    Hedird  onihe  DlDtteeDthof  July.lTSI^lnlbeeeT.  jj,^  eatereil  leto  mereantlLi  bnal- 

enty-olghth  yw  of  hia  age.    Bla  moBumenI  la  deUBealad  «  g^^  in  tbe  eity  of  Hew  Vork,  whom 

page  034,  Tol,  i.  ^  wu   emineDtly  aocoeaafuL     He 

wailMm  Xlltry  wu  bora  al  Nowport,  Bhodo  talaud.  oa  tha  waa  an  alderman,  and  In  1754  wu  a 
Iwenty-aeeond  of  December.  1737.  Ha  gradnaUd  al  Hanard  member  of  the  Coloalal  Conrentlon 
College  to  1747.  where  ho  commenced  Iha  atody  and  pnelloo  u  Albany.  Ho  w«  ■  dolegata  in 
oflaw  tohlinatlTelowu.  Ha  waa  an  early  opponent  of  Bril-  coBgreMln  lT7S,aodwu  cmoDrtho 
lih  mlirole,  and  baring  Ux  eonlldaiKa  of  hla  fcnow-cEUieoa.  wannut  aapponan  of  tho  Decla- 
ha  wu  elected  a  delegate  to  the  ContlBeDtal  Coopaaa  In  1776.  radoD  of  Isdependeneo.  Alter  tbe 
He  nllered  much  from  Iha  enemy  dnrlng  lbs  war.  He  cod-  adoption  of  the  ConKUuthn  of  hla 
llnaadamemberofCoiigreiaBDtlllTS^el  the  aameUne  bold-  ■ULtr..be  wu  a  member  of  tbe  Bon- 
ing Ihe  oSce  of  Judge  of  Ihe  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  lalaDd.  ug.  Ha  wu  alio  again  elected  ■ 
He  wu  made  Ural  colleclar  of  Iho  port  of  Newport,  ander  the  oember  of  Congreaa,  but  death  M»n 
pnriaUnu  of  the  Federal  ConatltutloD,  which  offlcs  ha  held  deprlTed  hla  eoontrj  of  bla  eorrleea. 
unil1bladeatboDlhaA[teenIhotFebruarT.189D,lslbeDbiet7-  u,  ijied.  while  aHondiDg  Coapna.  at 
■erond  year  of  hla  ago.  York.  FrsaiylTanta.  of  drapay  In  the    LnwiKfOirt  Mem- 

eben,  on  Iha  twelfth  of  Jane.  177R       BnT  ai  Yo»«.* 

ComnmcirT-  i^  ^j^,  alatyaeeoDd  year  of  hU  ago. 

Jtojrr  Stirmim  wu  bors  at  HawtowB.  near  Boatoo,  OB  tfio  

nlaeleenlh  of  April  17S1.  Bo  wu  bred  a  ihoeiDakar,  aad  fol- 
lowed that  huilDeea  aaUl  hla  Iwenly-aecond  Toar.  when  he 
opeaed  ■  amall  alon  and  atadied  law.  He  wu  admitted  to 
Ihe  bar  la  1754.  and  waa  aoon  albrward  aleelrd  a  member  i 
the  CoBBCCtieBt  LegUlatura.    A  few  jrrar*  aflerwaTd,  h«  w 
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Francn  Letdit  wm  born  in  Sonth  Wales  In  1713.    He  wu    at  twenty-one  commenced  badneM  for  blnuelll    Rem«rk«bM 
partly  educated  in  Scotland,  and  waa  then  sent  to  Westminster,     for  energy,  acuteness,  and  strict  integrity,  he  waa  rery  aiicrea*- 
He  entered  a  mercantile  house  in  London,  and  at  the  age  of     ful,  and  possessed  the  entire  con&dence  of  the  comnmniiy. 
twenty -one  years  came  to  America,  and  commenced  business     Ue  was  elected  a  meml^r  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  177C, 
in  New  York.    He  was  an  agent  here  of  British  merchants  in     and  throughout  the  war  was  considered  the  ablest  financier  la 
1756,  and  was  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  France.    He  re-     the  country.    For  a  long  time  his  indiridual  credit  was  superior 
turned  to  America,  and  became  an  active  politician.    He  was     to  that  of  Congress  itself.    He  lost  an  immense  fortone,  and 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775,  and     died  in  comparative  poverty  on  the  third  of  May,  1800^  in  die 
served  there  for  several  years.    He  owned  property  on  Long     seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

fsland,  which  the  British  destroyed.    He  died  on  the  thirtieth        Benjamin  Rusk  was  bom  near  Philadelphia  on  the  twen^ 
of  December,  1803,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  fourth  of  December,  1745,  O.S.     He  graduated  at  Prinoetoo 

Laeit  Morris  was  born  in  New  York  in  1726.  He  graduated  College  in  1760,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  the  next 
at  Yale  College  in  1746,  and  then  retired  to  the  farm  of  his  year,  and  in  1766  went  to  Edinburgh,  where,  two  years  after- 
Tather,  in  Lower  West  Chester,  near  Harlem.  He  took  sides  ward,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
with  the  patriots  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  was  sent  to  the  delphia  in  1769,  where  he  waa  elected  profeasor  of  chemistry 
Continental  Congress  as  a  delegate  in  1775.  He  was  a  member  in  the  College  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
in  1776,  and  continued  in  office  until  1777,  when  he  was  sue>     the  Continental  Congress  in  1776,  and  from  that  period  until 

ceeded  by  his  brother,  Gouvemeur  Morris.    He  suffered  much  his  death  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  politics,  §ei- 

in  loss  of  property  during  the  war.    He  died  in  January.  1798,  ence,  and  general  4iterature.    He  stands  in  the  hi^eat  rank  of 

in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  American  physicians  and  philosophers.    Dr.  Rush  died  on  the 

nineteenth  of  April,  1813,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
Nkw  Jkbskt.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 

Richard  Stockton  was  bom  near  Princeton,  on  the  first  of  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1706.    He  learned  the  business  of 

October,  1730.     He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1748,  printing  with  his  brother,  and  while  yet  a  lad  wrote  many  ex 

studied  law  with  David  Ogden,  and  rose  rapidly  to  eminence,  cellent  articles  for  publication.    He  left  his  brother  at  the  ace 

He  visited  Great  Britain  in  1767,  where  he  became  acquainted  of  seventeen  years,  went  to  New  York,  and  from  tfaenee  to 

with  many  distinguished  men.    He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  Philadelphia,  in  search  of  employment    He  settled  in  tlie  latter 

in  1776  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  city,  became  acquainted  with  men  of  learning  and  sdenoe,  and 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  while  returning  from  an  official  finally  went  to  London,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for 

visit  to  the  Northern  army,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  was  sonic  time.    He  returned  to  Pluladelphia  in  1732;  and  pursued 

treated  with  much  cruelty.    His  constitution  became  shattered  the  profession  of  printer  for  many  years  with  great  success 

before  his  release,  and,  sinking  gradually,  he  died  on  the  twen-  Ho  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1736. 

ty-eighth  of  February,  1781,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  and  the  next  year,  postmaster.    He  commenced  a  popular 

His  residence  is  delineated  on  page  35  of  this  volume.  magazine  in  1741.    He  was  very  active  in  public  aflTairs,  and 

John  Wuhertpoon  was  a  native  of  Scotiand,  and  was  bom  on  was  sent  to  F.ngland  as  agent  for  several  of  the  colonies.    He 

the  fiflh  of  Febraary,  1732.    He  was  educated  at  Kdinburgh,  returned  to  America  in  1775,  and  was  immediately  elected  s 

studied  divinity,  and  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Scotch  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress.    He  was  appointed  com 

Church.    He  came  to  America,  by  invitation,  in  1768,  and  was  missioner  to  the  court  of  France  in  1776,  where  he  remained 

inaugurated  president  of  Princeton  College,  where  he  became  several  years  in  efficient  service.    He  was  the  first  minister  to 

very  popular.    He  was  a  warm  patriot,  and  espoused  the  cause  that  court  and  assisted  in  negotiations  for  peace  with  Great 

of  freedom  with  great  energy.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Con-  Britain.    He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1785,  when  he  was 

tincntal  Congress  in  1776,  and  with  pen  and  speech  he  ably  elected  president  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  fai  office  for 

advocated  American  independence  throughout  the  war.    He  three  years.    He  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1790,  in  the 

continued  in  Congress  several  years.    His  death  occurred  on  eighty-fiflh  year  of  his  age.    On  his  death,  Congress  ordered 

the  fifteenth  of  November,  1794,  at  the  age  of  seventy  two  years.  »  general  public  mouming  throughout  the  United  States. 

Francis  Hopkinson  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1737.    He        Jo/in  Morton  was  bora  in  Delaware,  of  Swedish  parents,  ha 

became  distinguished  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  al-  1724.    He  took  an  active  part  in  political  alfaurs,  and  in  176S 

ways  noted  for  his  wit    He  was  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  was  elected  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  ••  Stamp  Act 

and  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  political  subjects.    He  was  a  Congress,"  which  assembled  in  New  York.    He  filled  various 

delegate  from  New  Jersey  (his  residence  being  at  Bordentown),  civil  offices  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1774  was  elected  a  mem- 

in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776,  and  in  1780  he  was  elec^  b«r  of  the  Continental  Congress.    He  remained  a  member  far 

ed  judge  of  admiralty  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    In  1790  "bout  three  yeara.    He  waa  one  of  the  committee  which  re- 

ho  was  appointed  district  judge  in  the  same  state.    He  died  ported  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  died  soon  after  that 

in  May,  1791,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.    For  his  poem  report  was  presented  to  Congress,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his 

called  The  BaUle  of  the  Kegs,  see  page  104  of  this  volume.  H^- 

John  Hart  was  bora  in  New  Jersey,  at  what  precise  time  Is  Oeorge  Clymer  waa  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1739.  Being  left 
not  recorded.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  decided  prin-  «°  orphan,  he  was  reared  by  a  patemal  uncle,  who  gave  hfan 
ciplcs.  He  was  an  agriculturist  by  profession,  and  was  called  &  good  education.  He  entered  his  uncle's  counting-room  to 
from  his  plow  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  prepare  for  the  mercantile  profession,  but  general  science  and 
lie  remained  there  until  sfter  he  had  affixed  his  name  to  the  literature  had  more  charma  for  him.  He  was  a  decided  pa- 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  an  active  patriot  dur-  triot,  and  in  1776  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
ing  the  war,  and  suiTercd  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Loyalists,  "ervcd  several  years  in  that  body,  and  in  1781  was  a  member 
Broken  in  coostitutieo,  Mr.  Hart  died  in  1780,  and  was  buried  of  ^^  Legislature  of  his  native  state.  He  was  a  revenue  oflJ. 
at  Rahway,  New  Jersey.  cer  at  the  time  of  the  ••  Whisky  Insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania, 

Abraham  Clark  waa  bora  at  Elizabethtown.  New  Jeraey,  on  «nd  there  did  efficient  service  in  quieting  the  rebellion.    His 

the  fifteenth  of  Febraary,  1726.    He  was  a  selftaught,  strong-  lut  public  duty  was  a  mission  to  the  Cherokees  in  1796.    He 

minded,  energetic  man,  able  and  willing  to  perform  a  variety  <^"^  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1813,  in  the  seventy- 

of  service.    He  became  very  popular,  and  in  1776  he  was  elect-  fonrtii  year  of  his  age. 

od  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress.    He  was  active  in        James  Smith  was  bora  in  Ireland,  but  would  never  give  Om 

the  public  aflfairs  of  his  st«te  until  his  deatii,  which  occurred  ^^^^e  of  his  birth.    He  was  educated  by  Dr.  Allison  of  Phila- 

suddenly  in  the  month  of  June,  1794,  at  tbe  age  of  sixty-eight  <l<ilphia,  and  studied  law.    He  commenced  professional  life  on 

years.  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  great  Influence. 

In  1776,  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  where  be 

^  PXNKSTZ.VANIA.  remained  several  years.    He  resumed  his  profession  in  1781. 

Robert  Morris  was  bora  in  England  in  January,  1733,  came  ^®  relinquished  practice  In  1800,  after  a  professional  career  of 

to  this  country  while  yet  a  child,  and  was  educated  in  Phila-  "J*®"'  "j*^  y^^*'    ^«  ^<^  *°  1806,  at  the  supposed  age  ol 

dtflphia.    He  served  an  apprenticeship  with  a  merchant,  and  «>8n^y»i*  ycara. 

^. .        George  Taylor  was  bora  in  Ireland  in  1718.    He  came  to 

•ltd  Tsneration  of  hit  frivndi  and  rbildrao.   Tbii  monument  u  erected  by  hi«  America  when  a  young  man,  with  no  fortune  but  good  health 

.rraudiwn,  stepiien  Van  Tira<wiaer  **  and  industry.    He  performed  menial  lainr  for  soma  time,  and 
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th^n  became  a  clerk  Id  a  Urge  iron  eeUblUbment    Many  yeen  ward,  waa  appointed  chief  joadce  of  Ao  CriroiBal  Court  of  that 

•fttffward,  he  marrird  hia  employer'a  widow,  and  became  poa-  diatricL    He  waa  aoon  afterward  appointed  chief  Justice  of  the 

Reat<Ki  of  coDviderable  property.    He  waa  a  member  of  the  atate.    In  1796  be  waa  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Supremo 

Penntylrania  Legislature  before  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  office  he  filled  for  fifteen 

Being  an  ardent  Whig,  he  waa  elected  to  a  aeat  In  the  Conti-  years.    He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1811,  in  the  seven- 

nental  Congress  in  1776.    Although  ho  waa  not  preaent  to  Tote  tieth  year  of  his  ago. 

on  the  resolution  fbr  independence,  he  gladly  affixed  his  name  Thomas  Sum*  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1743.    Ho  waa  a  law* 

to  the  Declaration.    He  retired  from  Congreaa  the  following  yer  by  profession,  and  an  early  patriot    In  1774  he  waa  elect* 

year,  and  movi>d  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  where  he  died  on  ed  to  a  aeat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  to  which  he  waa  again 

the  twentytliird  of  February,  1781,  in  the  alxty-fifth  year  of  chosen  the  following  year.    Ho  remained  a  member  of  that 

his  age.  body  until  early  in  1778,  baring,  in  the  mean  while,  aigned  the 

Jamf$  Ifihon  waa  bom  in  Scotland  in  1742.    He  wna  thor*  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of 

onshly  educated  in  Kdinburgh.  emigrated  to  America  in  17G<>,  the  Artirlca  of  Confederation.    He  was  active  in  his  own  state 

and  l>ccamo  a  tutor  in  the  Philadelphia  College,  where  ho  atud-  nntil  1783,  when  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress.    Ho  waa 

led  law.    He  became  eminent  in  hia  profesaion,  and  in  1774  present  when  Washington  resigned  hia  commission,  and  in 

wna  chosen  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congreaa  of  Pennsyl'  1784  was  elected  president  of  that  body,  pro  tempore.    He  died 

vnnia.    He  wna  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775,  at  his  residence,  at  Port  Tobacco,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1787, 

where  he  continued  for  aeveral  yeara.    He  waa  appointed  an  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

aMinUnt  judge  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  SUtea  in  WUliam  Paca  was  bora  in  Hartford,  Maryland,  on  the  thirty* 

17l£).  and  held  that  office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  first  of  October,  1740.    Ho  was  well  educated  by  Dr.  Allison  in 

the  twenty  eighth  of  August,  1796,  in  the  flfty-aixth  year  of  hia  the  Philadelphia  College,  and  then  studied  law  at  Annapolis, 

age.  He  soon  l>ecame  conspicuous,  and  in  1771  was  elected  a  mem- 

George  Ro§g  was  bora  at  Newcastle.  Delaware,  In  1730,  and  her  of  the  State  Legislature.    He  waa  a  member  of  the  Con- 

at  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeara  l>egan  the  practice  of  law  in  tinental  Congreaa  in  1774,  was  re-elected  in  17^,  and  remained 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.    He  waa  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl-  in  that  body  until  1778,  when  he  waa  appointed  chief  justice  of 

rania  Assembly  in  1768.    In  1776  he  waa  choaen  a  member  of  the  State  of  Maryland.    In  178S  he  waa  chosen  governor  of  the 

the  Continental  Congreaa,  advocated  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  atate.  and  waa  very  popular.    He  waa  appointed  district  Judge 

pondence,  and  aigned  his  name  to  the  important  document  for  the  State  of  Maryland  in  17P9,  which  office  he  held  until  hka 

He  wNs  very  active  in  public  life  until  1789,  when  death  term-  death,  which  occurred  in  1799,  when  he  waa  in  the  aixtletb 

inated  hia  labora  in  July  of  that  year,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  hia  year  of  his  age. 

sge.  Charles  Carroll  was  bom  at  Annapolia,  Maryland,  on  the 

twrntietB  of  Scpb-mber,  1737.     Hia  father  being  a  Roman 

^**'^^^**'  Catholic,  he  was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated.    He  returned 

CroMT  Rodney  waa  bora  at  Dover,  Delaware,  in  1730.    He  to  Maryland  in  1765,  a  finished  acholar  and  gentleman.    He 

waa  an  active  politician  as  early  aa  1762.    He  waa  a  member  took  an  active  part  in  public  afl^airs,  and  waa  elected  a  member 

of  the  Stamp  Act  Congreaa  In  1765,  and  in  1768  waa  speaker  of  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  July,  1776,  and,  with  othera, 

the  Assembly  of  hia  sute.    He  waa  a  fine  writer,  and  his  pen  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  aecond  of  Au- 

waa  actively  employed  in  the  cause  of  liberty.    He  waa  a  mem-  gust  following.    He  retired  from  Congress  in  1778,  and,  after 

her  of  the  first  Continental  Congreaa,  and  remained  In  that  taking  part  in  the  councila  of  hia  native  atate,  waa  elected 

body  until  the  cloae  of  1776,  when  he  took  the  field  aa  brigtr  United  States  Senator  in  1789.    He  retired  from  public  life  In 

dier  of  militia.    He  waa  choaen  preaident  of  the  state  after  the  1801,  and  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  accumulated  honora  and 

adoption  of  a  SUte  Conatitution.    A  cancer  In  the  cheek  finally  social  and  domestic  happiness,  until  November  14, 1832,  when 

Incapacitated  him  for  business,  his  health  rapidly  failed,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  yeara.    Mr.  Carroll  was  the 

be  died  early  in  1783,  In  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  last  survivor  of  Uie  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

George  Read  waa  born  in  Maryland  in  1734,  and  waa  edn* 

cated  by  Dr.  Alliaon,  in  Philadelphia.    He  atndied  law,  and  Viaaiifta. 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  while  yet  a  youth.    He  commenced  Qeorge  Wpths  waa  bora  In  Elizabeth  county,  Virginia.  In 

practice  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  and  waa  aoon  afterward  n^B.    His  parenU  were  wealthy,  and  aa  the  law  opened  a  field 

elected  a  member  of  the  SUte  Legislature.    He  was  choaen  a  for  distinction,  he  chose  that  aa  a  profession.    He  waa  a  mem- 

delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  where  he  remain-  ber  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  in  1775  waa 

ed  for  several  yeara.    He  waa  preaident  of  the  convention  elected  a  member  of  the  ContincnUl  Congreaa.    Like  other 

wlUch  framed  a  Suto  ConaUlution  for  DeUware.    He  waa  ap-  .ignera  of  the  great  Declaration,  Mr.  Wythe  auffered  much 

point.-d  an  admiralty  Judge  In  1782.    In  1786,  he  waa  a  member  from  foca.  especUlly  in  loss  of  property.    He  waa  speaker  of 

of  the  first  convention  to  revlae  the  ArUclea  of  Confederation,  the  Virginia  Houae  of  Delegatca  in  1777,  and  the  same  year 

In  1793  he  waa  made  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.    He  waa 

Delaware,  which  office  he  held  until  hia  death.  In  the  autumn  afterward  appointed  chancellor,  and  filled  that  office  with  dis- 

of  1798,  in  the  sixty  fourth  year  of  hia  age.  tincHon  for  more  than  twenfy  years.    He  died  on  the  eighth 

Thomas  MKran  waa  bora  in  Chester  county,  PennaylTania,  of  June,  1806,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  hia  age. 

in  1734.    He  waa  educated  by  Dr.  Alliaon,  and  entered  a  law  Richard  Henry  Lee  waa  bora  In  Westmoreland  county,  Vtr- 

office  at  an  early  ago.    He  waa  a  member  of  the  SUmp  Act  ginia,  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1732.    He  was  educated  in 

Congreaa  in  1765,  and  from  that  time  he  waa  active  in  public  EngUnd,  and  aoon  aiter  hia  retura,  in  1757.  he  was  elected  a 

affairs,  alwaya  on  the  side  of  popular  righta.    He  waa  choaen  member  of  the  Virginia  Houae  of  Burgesses.    He  waa  elected 

a  member  of  the  ConUnental  Congreaa  for  Delaware  in  1774,  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  and  In  1776  had  the  honor 

where  he  waa  a  leader.    He  waa  a  member  for  the  aame  aute  to  offer  the  rcaolution  declaring  the  coloniea  free  and  Inde- 

in  1776,  and  voted  for  independence.    He  took  an  active  part  pendent    He  waa  a  very  active  member  of  Congress  during  a 

ill  military  afl"aira  during  the  war,  and  after  Ita  cloae  he  waa  greater  part  of  the  war.     He  waa  appointed  United  .«tatea 

called  to  fiU  many  important  dvU  officea.    He  waa  president  Senator  under  the  Feder^  Constitution,  which  office  he  filled 

of  Congreaa  In  1781.    Fortwenty  years  he  waa  chief  Juatice  of  with  great  ability.    He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1794,  in 

Pennsylvania,  and  in  1799  waa  elected  govcraor  of  that  state,  the  aixtyseccnd  year  of  hia  age.    A  notice  of  Mr.  Lee'a  blrth- 

llo  retired  from  public  Ufe  in  1812,  and  died  on  the  twenty*  pUce  may  be  found  on  page  217  of  this  volume, 

fourth  of  June,  1817,  in  the  eighty  fourth  year  of  hia  age.  Thomas  Jtfferson  waa  bora  at  Shadwcll  Albemarle  county. 

Virginia,  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1743.    He  waa  educated  at 

MABTLaifD.  William  and  Mary  College,  from  which  he  early  graduated. 

Samnel  Chast  waa  bom  in  Maryland  on  the  aerentoenth  of  He  atudled  law  with  George  Wythe,  and  when  a  very  young 

April,  1741.    He  received  a  good  claaaical  education  in  Baltl-  man,  waa  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Vlr- 

more,  atudled  law,  and  commenced  iU  practice  In  Annapolia.  ginia  legislature  befbre  the  Revolution,  where  hU  talents  aa  a 

He  soon  became  a  popular  and  diathiguiahed  man.    In  1774  he  writer  were  appreciated.    Ho  waa  elected  to  the  Continental 

waa  chosen  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congreaa.    He  waa  Congreaa  in  1775,  and  In  1776  waa  one  of  the  committee  ap. 

n>-elected  In  1775.  and  remained  a  member  of  that  body  until  pointed  to  draw  ap  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     10 

1778.    In  1786  ha  moved  to  Baltimore,  and,  two  yeara  alter-  health  prevented  hia  acceptance  of  an  embassy  to  France,  to 
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I  deeted  fovenor  tin  tnm  affle*  Ihe  foDawIng  y«mr.    Bo  UmA  la  OAab^,  lIMt 

I  public  life. ud ds-  u  iha  iga  of  fDnjclgbt  jctti. 

IDFnnf«ta)i>lnFriiiklinuidAdaiiu<n  1793.  and  In  1TC5  luc  w»«lucal«l  it  Prin«IaiiColl(«s.    Bs  pnpusd  for  mema 

ccedcd  FroDkHo  u   EDiuUtCT  therq.     WwhlagtcD  ■ppalnlcd  tUe  life,  nlerpd  tiJpertafallj  upoa  IllK  pDJ-mlt,  ud  ml  the  IfB 

hlDi  Sccnury  of  EUte  la  1769.  which  offica  hsheld  Dcill  1731  of  thirlj,  louled  a  Wllningtoii,  HoRh  Ciroliiu.  when  ba 

llswu  elected  Tin-preiident  of  Iha  Uniled  Sutei  In  1737,  ud  toon  accnmulUed  ■  fortune.    He  wu  >  iDsmbsr  of  Iba  CbIo- 

eleclcd  In  IMS,  and  after  eight  yean  terrlce  u  preddeDt.  he  tbF  Contineolil  Coogreu  la  1771.    He  eonliniiad  la  that  Indf 

In  the  eli^tjiburth  year  of  hli  ai^.Joit  ([tryeen  after  'otlDg  the  tenth  of  NoTemher  of  that  jur,  Istlu  Bftleth  jnat  olUa 

for  the  DedaratlOD  of  Independence.    Hit  reildence  aDd  eeal  age. 

aredelinoiWdonpeBeeailandMaoftliUToluaie.  Jehi  Pnn  wai  born  la  CaraUiie  conntr,  TlrflBlh  oe  tbi 

Br^jtmin  Harritoi  wu  a  nadig  of  Vlrgbila.    He  waa  edn-  leTenteenth  of  Uay,  1711.    Hli  eailT  eitiicetioti  wu  Bc^eeBd 

leal  career  In  1764,  when  he  wv  elected  to  Iha  Virginia  Legia-  wilh  Edmund  Pendleton,  and  cmnoienced  Itt  pnetice  is  1761 

latorc.     Ho  »»•  elected  a  member  of  the  CoBtlnenlal  Con-  Ho  went  to  North  Carolina  hi  1171.  took  ■  hijb  poilUoD  U  tb* 

qreialn  1774,  where  he  continued  BnlU  the  cloie  oflTTT.     Ho  bar,  and  In  1775  waa  elecled  to  a  isel  In  the  ContineDlal  Coo- 

waachoien  apeaker  of  the  Virginia  Houie  of  Bnrgeaael  early  greia.     He  watu  aeUta  member  of  IbalbodroDlil  1779,  <rh<a 

in  177S,  and  held  that  olBce  ontil  1782,  when  he  wai  elected  he  returned  bone.    He  retired  from  pnbUc  life  U  lbs  eloac  o( 

goremor  of  Virginia    He  retired  from  that  offlce  In  17BS.  but  Ibe  war,  and  died  In  Septembar,  178^  In  Ibe  lactj-iizlta  Jew 

bj  |ont  in  April.  1791.     Mr,  Harrlmn  wm  father  of  the  laU 

W.  H.  Marriion;  prciident  Df  the  United  Blalea.    Hli  realdeace  South  Caioliiia. 

\M  delineated  on  page  13i  of  Ihia  lolnrae.  Edrard  BitUigt  wa>  bom  Id  Cbarleiton  !a  Noreinber,  1719. 

IJ  ailth  of  December,  iriB,     Bo  went  lo  England  m  bo  cdu-  brother.  John.     He  completed  bli  legal  edneaUoa  in  England. 

with  ■  good  reputaUon.    lie  entered  upon  poUtlcel  life  aoon  Ij-Btc,  he  waa  elected  to  the  Contlnennl  Cnngma.    Ha  ra- 

flnlhalf  of  Ibe  war.  and  la  \^»\  wat  elected  goienwr  of  Vir.  hia  rekaic.he  cagaged  Id  tbe  dudei  of  hl>  prafeaelon  mtil 

glnla.    He  waa  actjrelj  eogi^d  Id  a  milltirj  capeclty  at  tbe  IT9e,  Khcn  be  wu  elected  gooeraor  of  theaUte.    He  died  oa 

alege  of  YorktDRn,  wbea  CorDwallie  and  hit  iimj  were  medc  tbe  tweDCj-lhlid  of  Jannur.  ISOU;  in  the  6ttj-izA  jeu  of  bli 

capllTca.    Goremor  Mellon  died  on  the  fourth  of  January,  *!«. 

I7i9,  in  the  Dftielh  jeai  of  hit  tge.    Hit  reddence  It  delineated  TKimn  He/titri,  Jh,  wm  bnm  Id  South  CeroUnn  In  IIM. 

on  page  315  of  Ihia  volume-  AEler  receiving  ■  thorough  claaiical  educaiioa.  be  comnwDeed 

Fran^ii  LigMfool  Lit  wat  bom  Id  Weitmoreland,  Virginia,  the  ttudj  of  (he  law.    He  completed  bit  kgmt  edocatiot]  Id 

onlbeffurleenlh  of  October,  1131.    He  wu  educated  at  home  tloglud,  aod,  returnlDg  to  Anierica.  munied  and  tetUed.    Be 

satiimj.whenbswuaeal  totbeConttneDWlCoDgrcH.    He  bodylnlTTS,  to  GU  a  judicial  acal  in  bla  satire  tiale.    He  eon 

of  ilicty-three  yean.  he  retired.    He  died  In  Uarch,  1009,  in  tbe  tlxty-fbiuth  yvtr 

Cartrr  Brailon  wai  taoni  Id  NcwIngUn,  Vlr^nla.  on  the  tenth  of  hit  age. 

of  September,  1736,  and  wea  educated  al  V/llliin  aod  Uary  Tlnui  Zynck,  Jan..  wm  bom  hi  Booth  CarDllna  on  the  Utb 

College,    PoMciKd  of  wealth,  ho  went  to  England,  where  he  of  Angnit,1719.    He  wu  educated  bi  England,  and  graduated 

remalDcd  until  1760,  wheo  he  wu  called  to  a  lett  lo  the  Vlr-  at  Cambridge  wilh  honnr.    He  itndlod  law  bi  Londoti.  reCBn- 

glnla  HouHi  of  Durgetiea,    Ha  dlatingulthed  hlnuclf  there  In  ed  home  in  177!.  and  tanmedlately  took  an  acdrn  part  In  p^- 

Lcglilature  and  in  that  of  hli  own  lUte  until  hit  death,  which  and.  toon  after  tOiing  hit  ilgntture  m  the  Deelaiatlon  arinda- 

.iccunedoTithe  tenth  gf  October,  1797.  from  (he  effectt  of  pa-  pendeDce.be  retnined  home,    Witb  hit  wife,  be  lallBd  for  Iba 

ralyili,  la  the  alily  Srit  year  of  hli  age.                            ,  Wcitiodlei  al  tbe  cloao  of  1776.    The  veitel  wu  »nir  beard 

of  aftnward. 

NouTH  CuoLiKi.  ..IrUnr  MiddlKM  wu  bora  In  Sontb  CaroUea  In  1T43.    Ha 

IFSIIiaiii  HoopiT  wu  bom  Id  BoatoQ.  Mtuachnaetlt,  on  the  graduated  at  Cambridge.  EnglaDd.  lod  retnned  to  America  fa 

tcTcnIcentb  of  June.  17t£.    He  graduated  at  Uanard  College  1773.    Ho  wu  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Balav  m 

in  1760,  and  then  commeoced  the  atudy  of  law.    Be  rliited  Cbarleiton  Id  1T7S.  tod  Id  1T7G  wu  teot  a  delogalB  to  lbs  CoB- 

Nortb  Carolina  bi  1767,  Hnenti]  CoDgrett.    Ho  wu  in  Chtrletton  when  it  waa  nma- 

and  Rued  hi*  pennuieDI  deied  to  the  Briilih  bi  1781,  wu  made  prlaoner,  and  remaiaed 

ceiidoneoatWilmlDgton,  bi  caplirllj  more  than  a  yeir.    A  large  portion  of  bla  ample 

Me  repreaented  that  town  fortune  waa  melted  away  by  the  firce  of  the  BeioluUon.    Ha 

In  the  GcDGciI  Atiemtily  wu  engtgcd  Id  actjie  poUtlcal  life  nnUl  bli  death,  which  oe- 

in  1773,  and  the  oexl  year  euired  on  tbe  Ibit  of  January.  1789,  In  tbe  leny  fburth  rear  «( 

theConlincutalCongrcia. 

After  affl-ing  hit  Dame  lo  Okoaoti. 

the  Dcclaritioo  In  1770,  Buimi  Owf m«u  wu  bom  In  England  in  17J!.    HewuwaD 

he  teilgned  hli  leat.  In  edBcaIeit,andafler  bidngeagBgedln  merranUlebnalnen  Inbk 

lb*  Federal  Court  bi  I7ei>,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  lo  n-  wu  a  delegate  for  Qeorgla  In  the  Continental  Congreet  In  1T7S, 

--— ~ —                 IT                    ^^  but  retnned  homo  aoon  aftar  algnbi|  the  DscIamUon  of  Inda- 

1  'r'^iTk'i  ■"  Ti  M  ""yTi'i'li  M  iM  iiimTll  imtt'Cryi  *  I'm  ii.*»wl  p™"'"""-    H«  aadmid  in  framing  Iha  Blale  ConttJtBtioa  of 

b  Hi.  Biin.'of  WJmiD[ioo.  (M^  •kaick.  Oeorgla  and  under  It  wu  elected  pmildent  of  the  ttala.  w 
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flffici  fli|niTi1aiit  to  Ibat  of  jnnnor.    Ha  tud  ■  qnarel  irltti  AafBita  on  (bt  •eeood  el  Fitntrj,  ISM,  tn  the  Hxtj-fcmlii 

OvHral  M'lntoih  which  mnltcd  In   ■  dscL    GwlDKn  wu  jttzofhit  Bge. 

mnnllj  houslIkL  uhI  hli  Ufa  ended  u  Iha  afii  of  [bitj-idi  „.. 

LfmtiillaUvntbom\aCooBeaimt\nm^.    BiifndgMcd  Thi  LoTALnn. 

■lYnlDCDllcie.itudled  OMdtdiia,  ud  went  u  Sonili  Cuolioi  Tm  LoT>1[Miortfas  ReTDlnUm)  wen  of  two  klnda,  Kllra 

la  itta.    He  reinDTDd1oaeDr|l*.uid  wu  pncddng  the  pro-  indpualTe.nndtheH  wereagalDdlTlded  litatwoeluiraeKh, 

ftaiion  of*  phjildan  when  the  RcTOlQIlon  brnka  nut    Tha  the  nKTcenirr  ud  tha  hoDatL     Wa  bina  eliswhera  obaarrd 

pirfah  or  fl  Joha'i  alecled  Urn  to  a  ku  Id  the  CaDQnental  thai  when  the  Derlirallon  of  Indepandense  wu  promnlgUei<, 

CoDftni  In  mS.     Oeorfia  aoon  afterward  Joined  the  eonfed-  nunj  tnlluenlilj  men,  who  wtro  (ullj  «1Itb  to  the  Importanea 

cntiDn  of  raTolted  colofiiea,  and  Dr.  Hall  wu  elected  apnenl  of  damandluf  from  Great  Britain  a  T«dreB<  ofeilabpgiDd  In- 

rieleguU-,  with  Gwinnett  and  WaJiqh,     He  realded  at  the  North  crea^g  Ifr^^aTleea.  wen  Iwt  prepared  to  lenonnee  all  Bllr- 

vUla  tho  Britiih  held  poaasatoa  of  Oear^a.  and  all  hia  prop-  glanea,  and  they  adhered  (o  the  intemta  of  tha  ernwiL    lltnu 

otrwueonAKated  to  the  crown.    He  relumed  to  hia  adapted  formed  a  large  clui  Id  otctj  rank  In  aoclety,  and.beln^  acta- 

•ma  la  17SS.  and  wu  eleeted  gOTemor  tha  followliig  jeir.  atod  by  conacientlaiu  motlTei.  eommind  oDr  Ihorongb  r» 

After  eiercltlng  the  dnllei  of  hit  oBlce  for  aome  time,  be  ra-  apaeL     Many  of  these  took  up  anna  for  the  Unf,  remained 

llred  from  public  life.     He  died  In  Burke  eonnly  bi  17Bt,  In  the  toyal  thrOBBbout  the  conteit,  and  auEared  aeierely  bi  elUe 

rBly-thlrd  jev  of  hit  age.  when  tha  Fonleat  wu  ended.     Othera,  for  pnrpoiea  of 

Ofpfgt  Wttlt%  wu  bom  In  FredeTtch  county,  Virginia,  Id  and  aome  to  Indulge  Id  plunder  and  rapine  under  le^ 

17W.    Ha  wubredamechuicibut  onaltalnbigfala  majarlty,  tlon,  were  aeltic  againit  Ibe  palriDta.  and  their  Crimea  wan 

he  wcht  to  Georgia  and  comfnenced  the  prartica  of  the  law,  oharged  opoD  the  whole  body  of  tha  LoyaUalL    The  Herceat 

He  wu  elected  a  mamberofUieCDnllDenlalCanpeulnme,  aolmotltiei  wera  enKendered.  and  eommoD  Initlea  wu  de. 

and  remained  acHTo  in  Ibat  body  nnlil  near  the  eluae  of  vm,  throned.    TheWblgi.who  lulfered  dreadfully  at  the  handi  of 

when  be  Ktnmcd  home.    He  wu  wounded  and  made  prU-  marauding  Torlei,  hated  tbo  my  Dama  of  Loyallil 

anerataaiannahwhenltwuIakonbyCampbelL   InOctobcr.  throuBh  the  IniUn menial Ity  of  eonllKallon  acta  and 

ITO.  ha  wu  elected  lOTcmor  of  tba  ititc,  and  in  1790  wu  mauurea,  the  tnuDcent  were  often  puniahed  for  the  crln 

Ibea  chief  Jsitlca,  and  In  1198  waa  a  United  Statca  eenator.  jnatlee  bora  away,  and  much  propeRy  wu  realnrrd.    Y 

There  ha  renubted  one  year,  and  then  ntlnd.    Ho  died  at  elaina  of  Iha  Brtilih  eommiieionna  In  m-pitliitlre  Ihe 
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[■■Ml  ta  IndcoiiillJ  tot  tlu]  LojtBui  bj  Uu  Ualted  Sutea  bli  hiber,  ■nd  !•  )iulJj  enlldeil  to  tti«  reipeet  aid  Tonanllgs 

FcmmenI, could nal be (llowrd.rurilVBiJuiUju'Kiicdlbal  of  I'crj  AnHiicin.  u  Ihe  ddIj  fnilerchlld  of  tba  republic 

ehliiuluni  orths  Ti>nFa.u  the  Uuer  bad  (lone  b7C0iiCtci-  cnnKDUd  la  tbe  puMlciUon  of  hii  paitnicla  tba  Fleld-Book 

11  inJ  tbo  conmiuencn  ofeiille.  Tbc  rallowin;  brief  iketcb  of  tail  Jifo  ImCroni  thepsn  of  u  ■!- 

tiieidtDUedbjrEabJiu-ttaalitlcutlirenlTtbaugaiid  Iaij-  lectionulo  fhend: 

Ulook  ap  Brmiforlhe  idng  during  ttaa  wur.    Tlie  ttritot-  CulunelHush  MprrrrwM  bomal  Fredcrlckibnrg,  Vlrgia]*, 

Ih'mj  nglBiQDli.  regulnrlr  officered  ud  eora]led.l    Tbeia 


ifcrrcd  ID  tba  regulw 

am./  and  continued  In 

OUun,  ]e«  furCuai 

te,  went,  witb  ■  heat  ot 

Diililar;  ud  ci' 

ril  c. 

^(Ue.  tba  Nortbcn  oaei 

cbioS;  to  Noil 

ia  ud  New  BniD 

(wlck.  ud  lbs  Eoulheni 

(..re.  to  tba  ll..l».i>. 

u.  Klohda.  lul  1 

*o  BHl«h  Weal  InJiea. 

ngl«.d.u>dforj 

era  they  Trerelmportu. 

natepeUiiDDen 
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ar.ll7  rece..cd 

W- 
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Bj 

June,  ITKl.  £4i»tS  per 
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undred  .od  e^htj.ae.ea 

Tba  cliimanla  1 
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•loiOlt  KTCn  J6 

>ra.    OnlbeWeolrBflh 
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lotl  by  tbcm  wu  £7,0411.278,  beaidea  debu  lo  tba  amounl  ol 
£«.lM,ie3.     Tba  commlaaioiiera  conllnued  tbeir  labon.  n-     in  July, 


t^. 


nearly  .^A«>>B'»<c>»>D/<la'lara  were  dla-  the  ch>nct<r  of  bcr  aon.    He  ou  educated  at  William  anl 

I  Loyaliata,  "an  unparklleled  inatance  of  MaT7 College  during  Ita  palmle.t  dayi. labila Doder  tbe  ehargn 

ju.ticB  In  a  uaClDn  vbicb  bad  expended  of  Bl.bDp  Mfldj.on.     For  a  long  aerie,  of  year,  he  vaa  n^oad 

lemnlliea,  may  be  found  In  Ibe  Hlilorieol  lire  yean  Colonel  Mercer  repreietited  bli  dlaMcl  In  [ha  Vir 

ablna'I  blogtapblcal  Ikalcbea  oflhg  Aluer-  ginia  Lep.lalure,  wben,  preferring  Iba  iweeU  of  domaalle  Ute 

^,,,  He  nai  aoon  afterward  elected  piEaldent  of  ttas  Bnncta  Bask 

''"'  of  Virginia,  located  at  Frederlckiborg,  nhlcb  ataHon  be  h*a 


United  Btalei."f    The  monumenta  have  nerer  been  erected.  conalUod  of  foor  aona  and  a 

but  tbe  promlie.  to  the  living  were  raithfully  performed.    Tbt  .„ 

"  youDfEat  aon  of  Oeneral  Mercer"  wea  bora  abonl  all  montha  ''*' 

after  the  fatber  mads  hllwlU||  and  Joined  Ibo  aim;  of  patrioca,  At^ToaaATHS  or  WigiiiNaToH'i  Lirx  ntnau. 

<^^                     ^              V  ton-!."ufo  GuSrd.  I'L"  pa^g.   fl6r°ru«   1.,  1  b.™ 

-^V<7tl.  ^       _   ^,      yf/Ty^  ""''"'  ^"""  Schuyler  Colfax.  Eaq,  |Tand«.n  of 

C?^  0<<^  ^^C/e.'VV^-^V^rf^J'.-y''^   f^"""'  Colfax  {Who  WM  the  c™B.i.der  of  tb. 

j^^                         '^    '                '       "— *-^  (iu,rJduTingftalartyeaTaoflhewaD,aBinlerc«t. 

^^  Ing  docnmeni.  containing  Iha  algnatum  nftbo  neu- 

and  wag  nnly  li'a  monllii  old  when  Ikn  bam  fell  in  bnlUe  al  berg  of  the  cDr|u  InFebnary,  wa.    TbeKWere  approded  lo 

Princeton.     Thalaonjretniryliaa,  bean  Ibo  honored  name  of  an  order  accepted  hj  the  commander,  lo  pay  lo  MelaDClb?™. 

•  tn  ni  Amtrai-  L-fimi,  «e.,  bf  Lcnrio  a.bin.  pv<  «-  Jiad  Bdianccd  with  tbe  ondanlanding  that  Ihey  wem  lo  wail 

(TbelblHi.ini  viiUi>-i>n>Morii..<iirgf  Onn.niphpi_Mn4b,a>  for  reioibnrBcmeDI  undl  the  cotp.  waa  paid bj  Congraaa.    Col- 

im.wfla    Tbe  Kini-.  Rannn.  Iha  Rofii  Ttwlbk  AMkMi  Ilia  f«'a  Kceplanco  wai  aa  followi :  "Accepted  lo  pay  when  r* 

[Fn.CunliH.'ib™il.Cinili_Rg)ilirt>Tib>il^Cuo1iBi  HtfiUaJ  them,  it  win  be  obeened.  could  only  make  Ibeir  ■iiark},Ifau 

HffiHEt;  Um  Viag^AiaahcaqDnpuni;  UtflLiral  Ann^BD  ftpfinaDli  Uie  pay  of  offle^ra  and  privatea  vai  aa  fi>liowa,  per  ZDODth :  tli« 

M,  ib^Wancuittr  vnlDiLin.  'to  iIm  "^t^^iM^^t-rM  mera.  aeren  dollan  and  thirty  cenli  each ;  drooi-DaJoT  (Mah 

Aawciaiw;  ilrf»  \ti^  Vtw  ED^uden;  Lha  Awvimed  Loral*.";  Wt.1.  Mannbg),  Dbio  dollan;  and  prlTitea,  alx  doUen  and  aliu^ 

mnbl  Votaiirm ;  jiibn««'.  RsTil  OrHai.ar^  Mwiina  iddibMi  oT  eenta  each.    1  hare  grouped  tba  antDgraplM  aa  cloaely  aa  poa- 

!.!,]•■  mllU.  B0d«  CobDal  Aiclubald  HibuIIoo  «(  K.«  Tfnl.  alble.  ao  aa  to  MOBonllie  apaco.     I  am  alan  Indebtadlo  Mr.Col. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

Bs  wu  1  pm^imliil  alector  IB  of  Bcrjen  county'  wliicli  olBn  !>■  li>U  bbIII  Us  death,  « 
lod  hrigidlflr  jcnerml  of  tfav  Jbtkj  occurred  in  133EL  M  tba  aga  of  ■BveDty-«t|ht  joart^  Jla 
kv  daring  Lhd  EArUa-  pflHod*  of  tkw     burled  with  mlliluy  honort. 


vo 


^ 


8UPPx.i,MfcNT. 


Uh  Ukc  lint  of  NoTflmber.  ITTfl^  Om  CiwOpgi^  Canfnm  re-  tmonnr  of  c«ch  citM^  ubkliif  Ld  tb«  ■gEragBte  ana  famidtvd 

•olved  ''Tbat  ft  •am  of  odiidj  tw  tviaed  hj  trmj  oflaUflTjfor  ftod  AvQ  tbouiftDd  doUAn,  wu  to  ba  ftpplisd  Eaihe  pubUa  uifl 

drftwD  Ld  PhUftddphlft.*^    A  umaittoe  wia  ippoiiiir^  to  ftr-  w  to  neeire  cIUkt  ■  Traanry  Buik-notot  paralila  ^  flta 

nnfe  tho  Hioc^  ftod  an  ttaa  riihloenUi  rrpofted  tbo  foUowhif  jetn.  with  ad  ftaniiBL  iDHntt  ftt  four  p«r  cenL,  or  iha  ]tffr 

Ta  coniM  or  ICOAIO  dekcti.  cKh  dlrlded  Into  linr  bUleU,  n>  opIiDnftl  with  ibo  adnftunin.    ThoH  who  iliauld  not 

FlIlftT  Cuai,  ftt  |I0  ftftcta  blllccMl.lXn.Cm.  Pnai :  1  oT  U|  wcra  mnililcrod  idirnrurcn  In  Iha  sail  lacHClIlDf  clftH, 
•lO.OCO;  3of  (iiaoa;  SOortlOOO:  4(Waf  tSOOi  mCCO  of  ISO.  SaicD  miiu^n  WGrBftppointfd.vhawenftulboriicdloim- 
Cirrlrd  to  tba  fjqnh  rliw,  laW.OOa  ploy  igeiiU  In  the  dlOunnt  ililcl  to  •rll  Ibi  Uckcli.     Ths  In) 

8tcnKDCu»,ftl|7aeftrbbll1<C^M9.(l«I.O(».     PHat:  I  of  dnwlnf  vu  decided  to  bi  mide  mt  PbllidvlpfaLi  on  Ihe  Bnl 

l-K.mO;  9uf  (10.000;  lOoftMHO;  lOOuf  tlDWl  NOoftSOD;  of  MBit: b,  1777,  but  parehunn  wers  coinpftntlvi>l]r  few  ud 

;30.0UUuft30.    CftrrlFdtotharDDtthelan.l3Ca.oao.  tiidjr,  ud  Ihc  dnniog  nu  pailpaD«l  trom  tims  u  time. 

TiiiftD  CLiaiL  u  130  Hch  Mllat^^t3,0aO.0ca.    Priui:  1  oT  Virlmu  ImpadlmaDIa  cqdBdiiiIIj  piaCDUid  thcmftelTaft.  ftnd 

1.10.0)0;  1  o!  1^,000;  aor|lMIX>;  Ior|10,0«);  lOaftaoOOi  tha  plan,  which  ptomlMd  ftnch  ftaccisi  ftt  tba  baglnnlnf.  up- 

dJUortlolD;  IDOOartSOO;  SOOOaflM.    Cinisd  to  thn foDith  pcftn  to hftia  bacn  ft  failon.    UftOTpurchucti  oftlckcti  ware 

cluft.  lUUO.DOO.  lown  ;  ftod  IhU.  Uta  lome  other  flnioclftl  tchemcx  of  tba  Rsr- 

Fni-ftTR  Clui,  at  140  Fftch  billets  ft.OOO.OOO.     Prfua:  1  otuttoii.  wu  prodncUTe  of  much  hard  faaling  towird  iho  Fad- 

of  (.'AOna;  t!  of  (29,000;  3  of  tlO.OUO;  10  of  •9000;  100  of  snl  fOTanmaoL     Tba  adTao 

tlOW:  an  of  (900;  lOUO  of  taoO;  IS.OOO  of  laoO;  ao.OOO  or  lorThata  toogtloea  pftiaad  It 

fO.    BivtiBht  from  tha  £nllbraBclUK4 11,600^1-    Tool,  an  kft.    ~ 


CLA5Si1>eFIKS'Q 

,fs!-(a,    HIS  TICKET  entitles  the  Bearer  to  receive  | 

f    T    ^  Tuch  Prize  as  may  be  drawn  againftitiNum- « 

I  '^t^J'  ber,  according  to  a  Rcfolutim  of  CONGRESS,  ^ 

\'^3Sti  at PHlaielpHa,  Nmmier.ii,  ^n^^^a^e^an^ 

N.  '        i 


Tm  EdotKH  STun. 

chanta  adrlKd  Ibe  nlnlilTT  to  adopt  the  mcaniTr.  and  pibUc 

nentftoneefthafbnnftKor- 

writer*  from  Uma  lo  dma  niJ(r"Kd  rirlooj  achemaa  pirdi 

Med  npoD  Iho  aama  Idrft.     tn  17W,  Dooglal.  Id  lila  work  on 

tuml  far  tHe  AuMlcu  mftr- 

kaltanSJ.    TbalmprsHloa 

waft  nod.  opOD  dark  blu 

paper,  almllar  In  appeftnnes 

wa.  cDDBdeDL  In  ITM.  IhU  ParllftmaDt  would  .pasHlj  mftka  a 

totbftl(«minonljlu«>wii.ft 

<ot««  ;«,«■,  to  -Ud.  ™ 

anl.gD.eTT.or  Del.nefT  .poke  In  fa.or  of  It  to  tha  Kew  York 

fttUchadaoamw-rlpoftln 

of  UuuchDKtta.  orgrd  Parliament  to  ftdopt  a  Stamp  Tfti. 

obloDglntheaniraThij.  Tha 

Tba  Bilclih  pma  at^A  Ibe  meiaun  Is  ITST.  and  11  wai  eon. 

codftofthefdlwarepftftHd 

fiddntly  italed  that  al  lea.1  thraa  btmdred  thoDund  dollan  an- 

BuaDy  might  tbui  be  dnwi  htm  the  eoloniea.  without  Ilia  Iftx 

paper  to  which  tha  rtamp 

betng  «.rib1j  fell    Bill  WlliUm  Pitt  WDBld  act  llatcn  to  Ibe 

wa.tob«ftnaebed.llftti™d 

OB  tba  oppoMte  .Id.,  ftiid  . 

be  preferred  ta  draw  monrj  Into  Iha  IrcaiarT  by  the  aier. 

AMF 

plrea  of  paper,  with  Hw  reoih 

elfte  of  a  liberal  eommercla]  policy  Uward  Ibg  jtmcHcuL 

derlca  ftnd  Dumber  of  tha 

It.  pftMcd  OTW  It  to  aaeora  tt.  ctdcdiy  farorablr  u  the  mauare.  It  wu  not  j'tnpoiTd  bj 

•  ThederIca  of  the  Ramp  waa  a  donbia  mlnlrtry  until  17M.    It  became  a  law  In  ITBS.  and  wai  rvpeal- 

Tudor  roae,  Inelned  by  Ibe  Boyal  ed  In  ITWL    Had  not  mlnlilara  bean  deealred  by  the  repra- 

Garter.    Abore  thia  wu  a  nowii.  and  apntatlaiu  of  the  mpld  aad  lelBih  rayit  gOTemnn  In  America, 

below  wainamedthamoHTTalaa  of  It  probably  woild  nerer  bare  been  enarlrd.     Tboaa  man  wen 

the  atamp.    The  ftpeeimen  hare  (iTea  frnguently  too  Indolent  or  IndlffFrant  to  make  lhenue1>ea  ■» 

waa  a  •hlUlDf  itamp.  qaalntnd  with  the  real  temper  of  Iba  people.    Regarding  the 

The  Idea  of  prodndng  a  iBTenaa  by  „„  .,  eq,u]ly  aerrlle  aa  their  flanercra,  ibey  rewlUy  cam 

thaftftle  of  atanpaftudaiamped  paper  mended  Ihftt  fatal  mraaure  wbieb  prorrd  the  ap*rk  that  llghl- 

fortj  yean  befon  It.  flnal  JaTeki^  eonnectlon  betw«n  Great  Brit^  ud  Ibirtera  of  bar  AuciV 
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^11  num^  certiorari,  itatate  merchant,  aiatnte  staple,  attestatMat^ 

'  or  oeriiflcate,  by  any  officer,  or  exempUflcatJon  of  mnj  reeord 

The  Stamp  Act.  or  proceediug,  in  any  court  whatsoever,  within  the  said  eolo- 

WHE&EA.S,  by  an  act  made  in  the  last  seaaion  of  Parliament,  niea  and  plantations  (except  appeals,  writs  or  error,  certiorari, 

aereral  duties  were  granted,  continued,  and  appropriated  to-  attestations,  ccrtiflcates,  and  exemplifications,  for,  or  relatinf 

ward  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  se-  to  the  removal  of  any  proceedings  lh>m  before  s  single  jnallee 

curing  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America;  and  of  the  peace),  a  stamp  duty  of  len  akilling: 

whereas  it  is  Just  and  necessary  that  provision  be  made  for  l^-  Por  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 

raising  a  Airther  revenue  within  your  majesty's  dominions  in  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 

America  toward  defraying  the  iaid  expenses;  we,  your  maj-  printed,  any  writ  of  covenant  for  levying  fines,  writ  of  entry  fiir 

esty's  mo»t  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great  Hufloring  a  common  recovery,  or  attachment  issuing  oat  ct,  or 

Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled,  have  therefore  resolved  to  returnable  into,  any  court  within  the  said  colonies  and  ptaiits- 

give  and  grant  unto  your  majesty  the  several  rates  and  duties  tions.  a  stamp  duty  of  Jive  thillings. 

licreinaAer  mentioned ;  and  do  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  13.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  dieK 

that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  king's  most  ex-  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 

cellcnt  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  printed,  any  judgment,  decree,  sentence,  or  dismission,  or  any 

spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  Parlia-  rerord  of  ni«i  pnus  or  postea^  in  any  court  within  the  saideol- 

ment  assenihled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  on><^B  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of /our  mkUlingm. 

and  after  the  first  day  of  Novemb«r,one  thousand  seven  hund-  13-  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  shseC 

red  and  sixty-five,  there  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  Mrritten,  or 

paid  unto  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  tliroughout  printed,  any  affidavit,  common  bail,  or  appearance,  Intenogi- 

thc  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  which  now  are,  or  ^ory,  deposition,  rule,  order  or  warrant  of  any  court,  or  any 

hereafter  may  be,  under  the  dominion  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  dedimus  poteatatem^  capiat  tuhpcmay  summons,  compulsory 

and  successors :  citation,  commission,  recognizance,  or  any  other  writ,  process. 

1.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  mandate,  issuing  out  of,  or  returnable  into,  any  court,  or 
or  piece  of  popcr,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  '^"X  office  belonging  thereto,  or  any  other  proceeding  therein 
printed,  any  declaration,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  demurrer,  whatsoever,  or  any  copy  thereof,  or  of  any  record  not  herein 
or  otitor  pleading,  or  any  copy  thereof,  in  any  court  of  law  before  charged,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations  (ex- 
within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  a  ^^P^  warrants  relating  to  criminal  matters,  and  proceedings 
stamp  duty  of  three  pence.  thereon,  or  relating  thereto),  a  stamp  duty  of  on«  tfUlling. 

2.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  ^ellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  !**•  ^'or  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  diset 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 
printed,  any  special  bail,  and  appearance  upon  such  bail  in  any  printed,  any  note  or  bill  of  lading,  which  shall  be  signed  for  any 
such  court,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings.  kind  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  to  be  exported  from,  or 

3.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  ^^X  cocket  or  clearance  granted  within  the  said  colonies 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  may  be  engrossed,  written,  or  print-  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  four  pence. 
ed,  any  petition,  bill,  answer,  claim,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  15.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or ; 
demurrer,  or  other  pleading,  in  any  court  of  chancery  or  equity  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  printed,  letters  of  mart  or  commission  for  private  ships  of  war, 
shilling  and  six  pence.  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  J 

4.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  ty  shillinga. 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  16.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or 
printed,  any  copy  of  any  petition,  bill,  answer  .claim,  plea,  rep-  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 
licatiou,  rejoinder,  demurrer,  or  other  pleading  in  any  such  printed,  any  grant,  appointment,  or  admission  of,  or  to.  any  pob- 
court,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  pence.  lie  bennflcial  office  or  employment,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  or 

5.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet '  any  lesser  time,  of  or  above  tvmtty  pounds  per  annum  sterling 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  money,  in  salary,  fbes,  and  perquisites,  within  the  said  eokniea 
printed,  any  monition,  libel,  answer,  allegation,  inventory,  or  and  plantations  (except  commissions  and  appointments  of  offl 
renunciation  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  any  court  of  probate,  cers  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  of  judges,  and  of 
court  of  the  ordinary,  or  other  court  exercising  ecclesiastical  justices  of  the  peace),  a  stamp  duty  of  fen  akUling*. 
jurisdiction  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  17.  For  every  akin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,-  or  sheer 
duty  uf  one  ahilling.  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  any  grant,  of  any  liberty,  privi- 

C.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  lege,  or  (hmchise,  under  the  seal  or  sign-manual  of  any  gor- 

or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  bo  engrossed,  written,  or  emor,  proprietor,  or  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunction  witk 

printed,  any  copy  of  any  will  (other  than  the  probate  thereof),  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  eoan- 

monition,  libel,  answer,  allegation,  inventory,  or  renunciation,  cil  and  assembly,  or  any  exemplification  of  the  same,  shall  be 

in  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  any  such  court,  a  stamp  duty  of  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  within  the  said  eolmiies 

nx  pence.  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  nx  pounds. 

7.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  18.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  i 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  bo  engrossed,  written,  or  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 
printed,  any  donation,  presentation,  collation  or  institution,  of  printed,  any  license  for  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors,  to  be 
or  to  any  benefice,  or  any  writ  or  instrument  for  the  like  pur-  granted  to  any  person  who  shall  take  out  the  same,  within  the 
pose,  or  any  register,  entry,  testimonial,  or  certificate  of  any  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  ofhventy  skiUmgt. 
degree  taken  in  any  university,  academy,  college,  or  seminary  19.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
of  learning  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 
duty  of  two  pounds.  printed,  any  license  for  retailing  of  wine,  to  be  granted  to  any 

8.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  person  who  shall  not  take  out  a  license  for  retailing  of  qiirtta- 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  ous  liquors,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp 
printed,  any  monition,  libel,  claim,  answer,  allegation,  inform-  duty  of /our  pounds. 

ation,  letter  of  request,  execution,  renunciation,  inventory,  or  20.  For  every  akin  or  piece  ofvellnm  or  parchment,  or  alwet 

other  pleading,  in  any  admiralty  court  within  the  said  colonies  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 

and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling.  printed,  any  license  for  retailing  of  wine,  to  be  granted  to  any 

9.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  person  who  shall  take  out  a  license  (br  retailing  of  spirituoos 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  any  copy  of  any  such  monition,  11-  liquors,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty 
bel,  claim,  answer,  allegation,  information,  letter  of  request,  of  three  pounds. 

execution,  renunciation,  inventory,  or  other  pleading  shall  be  21.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vdlum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 

engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pence,  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 

10.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  printed,  any  probate  of  will,  lettera  of  administration,  or  of 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  guardianship  for  any  estate  above  the  value  of  twenty  pounds 
printed,  any  appeal,  writ  of  error,  writ  of  dovrer,  ad  quod  dam-  sterling  money,  within  the  British  colonics  and  plantations 
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ttpon  the  continent  of  Ameriea,  tlie  lilande  belonging  thereto,  printed,  any  raeb  original  grant,  or  any  aach  deed,  meane  con- 

and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  ialanda,  a  atamp  duty  nfjiw  Teyance,  or  other  Instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quan- 

tkUlinga.  tity  or  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted, 

9S.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  rellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  do> 

•r  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  minions  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  akiUmga. 

printed,  any  such  probate,  letters  of  administration  or  of  guard-  33.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 

tanship,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 

America,  a  stamp  duty  of  ten  ahiUmgt.  '  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  con- 

53.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  veyance,  or  other  Instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quan- 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  wliich  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  tity  of  land  above  one  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
printed,  any  bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  the  samo 
money,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  sterling  money,  parts  of  the  said  dominions,  a  stamp  duty  of /our  thilUngt. 
within  the  British  colonics  and  plantations  upon  the  continent  34.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 
of  America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 
and  Bahama  islands,  s  stamp  duty  of  sixpence.  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  con- 

54.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  veyance,  or  other  instnmicnt  whatsoever,  by  which  any  qnan* 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  tity  of  land  above  two  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  three  hund- 
prlnted,  any  bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  red  and  twenty  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned^ 
money  above  ten  pounds,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  and  in  proportion  for  every  such  grant,  deed,  mesne  convey- 
sterling  money,  within  such  colonies,  plantations,  and  islands,  ance,  or  other  instrument,  granting,  conveying,  or  assigning, 

•  stamp  duty  of  one  thilUng.  every  other  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  within  the  sams 
95.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  parts  of  the  said  dominions,  a  stamp  duty  of^e  thiUtngs. 

or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engfossed,  written,  or  35.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 

printed,  any  bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 

money  above  twenty  pounds,  and  not  exceeding  forty  pounds  printed,  any  grant,  appointment,  or  admission,  of  or  to  any 

sterling  money,  witliin  such  colonies,  plantations,  and  islands,  beneficial  office  or  employment,  not  herein  before  charged, 

•  stamp  duty  of  one  thiUing  and  six  pence.  above  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  sterling  money, 

56.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  aheet  in  aalary,  fees,  and  perquisites,  or  any  exemplification  of  the 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  same,  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the 
printed,  any  order  or  warrant  (br  surveying  or  setting  out  any  continent  of  America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the 
quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres,  issued  by  Bermuda  and  Bahama  island^  (except  commissions  of  oflIce|v 
any  governor,  proprietor,  or  any  public  ofllcer,  alone,  or  in  con-  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  and  of  Justices  of  the 
Junction  with  any-other  person  or  persons,  or  with  any  coun-  peace),  a  stamp  duty  of  four  pound*. 

eil,  or  any  council  and  assembly,  within  the  British  «>lonies  36.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 

and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  mis  pence.  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 

57.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parehment,  or  sheet  printed,  any  such  grant,  appointment,  or  admission,  of  or  to 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  any  such  public  beneficial  office  or  employment*  or  any  exem- 
printed,  any  such  order  or  warrant  for  surveying  or  setting  out  pliflcation  of  the  same,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  do- 
any  quantity  of  land  above  one  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  two  minions  in  America,  a  atamp  duty  of  nr  pottnds. 

himdred  acres,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  37.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 

stamp  duty  of  one  tkilling.  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 

58.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  rellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  printed,  any  indenture,  lease,  conveyance,  contract,  stipula- 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  tlon,  bill  of  sale,  charter  party,  protest,  articles  of  apprentice- 
printed,  any  such  order  or  warrant  for  surveying  or  setting  out  ship  or  covenant  (except  for  the  hire  of  servants  not  apprentices, 
any  quantity  of  laud  above  two  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  and  also  except  such  other  matters  as  herein  before  charged), 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  in  proportion  for  erery  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  a  atamp 
such  order  or  warrant  for  surveying  or  setting  ont  every  other  duty  of  tiro  thiUmga  and  six  pence. 

three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  within  the  said  colonies  and  38.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 

plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  thillmg  and  six  pence.  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  any  warrant  or  order  for  auditing 

29.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  any  public  accounts,  beneficial  warrant,  order,  grant,  or  eertifl- 

or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  cate,  under  any  public  seal,  or  under  the  seal  or  sign-manual 

printed,  any  original  grant,  or  any  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  of  any  governor,  proprietor,  or  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  eon" 

other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land,  junction  with  any  person  or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or 

not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  any  council  and  assembly,  not  herein  before  charged,  or  any 

or  assigned,  within  the  British  colonies  and  ptamatfonp  upon  passport  or  let-pass,  surrender  of  office,  or  policy  of  assurance, 

the  continent  of  America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  aball  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  within  the  said  colonies 

the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands  (except  leases  for  any  term  and  plantations  (except  warrants  or  orders  for  the  service  of  the 

not  exceeding  the  term  of  twenty-ono  years),  a  stamp  duty  of  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  and  grants  of  offices  under 

one  tkilUng  and  sixpence.  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  in  aalary,  fees,  and  perquisites),  a 

to.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  stamp  duty  of^ue  skiUingt. 

or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  bo  engrossed,  written,  or  39.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 

printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  con-  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 

veyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quan-  printed,  any  notarial  act,  bond,  deed,  letter  of  attorney,  procu- 

tity  of  land  above  one  hundred,  and  noC  exceeding  two  hundred  ration,  morigage,  release,  or  other  obligatory  histrument,  not 

aeres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  such  herein  before  ehsrged,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations, 

colonies,  jdantations,  and  Islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  skil-  a  stamp  duty  of  fico  akilhngt  and  three  pence. 

lings.  40.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 

31.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 

or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  register,  entry,  or  enrollment  of  any  grant,  deed, 

{Minted,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  con-  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  herein  before  charged,  within 

Yeyance,  or  other  inatrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quan-  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  pence. 

tity  of  land  above  two  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  three  hund-  41.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet 

red  and  twenty  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 

and  in  proportion  for  every  such  grant,  deed,  mesne  convey-  printed,  any  register,  entry,  or  enrollment  of  any  grant,  deed, 

anee,  or  other  instrument,  granting,  conveying,  or  assigning,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  not  herein  before  charged, 

•very  other  three  hundred  and  twenty  aeres,  within  such  colo-  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two 

nlss,  plantations,  and  ialands,  a  stamp  duty  of  tito  shillings  skilbngs. 

mnd  Sixpence.  43.  And  for  and  upon  every  pack  of  playing-cards,  and  all 

S3.  For  every  akin  or  piece  of  veOwn  or  parchment,  or  fcheet  diee,  which  ahall  be  sold  or  used  within  the  said  colonies  and 

or  pieee  of  pracr,  on  which  abatt  bo  sngnMsed,  written,  or  plantatlona,  the  several  stamp  duties  foUowing  (that  Is  to  say)  : 

II.                                        n  u 
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43.  For  every  pack  of  such  cards,  one  shiUiiig.  the  aame  common  aneectora ;  that  we,  whose  Ibrefathen  p»* 

44.  And  for  every  pair  of  such  dice,  ten  ahillinga.  ticipated  in  all  the  righta,  the  Ubertiea,  and  the  Cooatitmiamm 

45.  And  for  and  upon  every  paper  called  a  pamphlet^  and  you  so  justly  boast  of,  and  who  have  careAiliy  oooveyed  thm 
upon  ever}'  newspaper,  containing  public  news  or  occurrences,  same  flur  inheritance  to  us,  guaranteed  by  the  plighmd  fldth  of 
which  shall  be  printed,  dispersed,  and  made  public,  within  any  government  and  the  most  solemn  ccmipacta  with  Bntiah  aov- 
of  the  sold  colonies  and  plantations,  and  for  and  upon  such  ad-  ereigns,  should  refuse  to  surrender  them  to  men  who  kmwA 
vertisements  us  are  hereinaAer  mentioned,  the  respective  du-  their  claims  on  no  principles  of  reason,  and  who  prnwicBia 
ties  following  (that  is  to  say) :  them  with  a  design,  that,  by  having  our  Uvea  and  pitipeily  in 

46.  For  every  such  pamphlet  and  paper  contained  in  a  half  their  power,  they  may,  with  the  greatest  fiuility,  cnalBve  yoa. 
sheet,  or  any  lesser  piece  of  paper,  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  The  cause  of  America  is  now  the  object  of  oniveraal  attcotioa: 
stamp  duty  of  one  half  penny  for  every  printed  copy  therecrf*.  it  has  at  length  become  very  serious.    This  nnhapiiy  eonnlij 

47.  For  every  such  pamphlet  and  paper  (being  larger  than  has  not  only  been  oppressed,  but  abused  and  misrepreacmad ; 
half  a  sheet,  and  not  exceeding  one  whole  sheet),  which  shall  and  the  duty  we  owe  ourselves  and  poaterlty,  to  your  inltfeat, 
be  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  penny  for  every  printed  copy  and  the  general  weUkre  of  the  British  empire,  leads  ns  to  ad> 
thereof.  dress  you  on  this  very  important  aubject.     Know  then,  that  wt 

49.  For  every  pamphlet  and  paper,  being  larger  than  one  consider  ourselves,  and  do  insist,  that  we  are  and  ought  to  be, 

whole  sheet,  and  not  exceeding  six  sheets  in  octavo,  or  in  a  as  (tee  as  our  fellow-subjects  in  Britain,  and  that  no  power  oa 

lesser  page,  or  not  exceeding  twelve  sheets  in  quarto,  or  twen-  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our  property  from  us  without  our  ea»> 

ty  sheets  in  folio,  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  duty  after  the  sent.    That  we  claim  all  the  benefits  aeenred  to  the  sulqeGt  by 

rate  of  one  shilling  for  every  sheet  of  any  kind  of  paper  which  the  English  Constitution,  and  particuiariy  that  inestimable  tmm 

shall  be  contained  in  one  printed  copy  thereof.  of  trial  by  jury.    That  we  hold  it  essential  to  English  liberty, 

49.  Fur  every  advertisement  to  be  contained  in  any  gazette,  that  no  man  be  condemned  unheard,  or  punished  fiv  ouppoaed 
newspaper,  or  other  paper,  or  any  pamphlet  which  shall  be  so  offenses,  without  having  an  opportunity  of  making  his  dctesa* 
printed,  a  duty  of  two  shillings.  That  we  think  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  not  anthor- 

50.  For  every  almanac^  or  calendar,  for  any  one  particular  ized,  by  the  Constitution,  to  establish  a  rdigion  firaught  with 
year,  or  for  any  time  less  than  a  year,  which  shall  be  written  sanguinary  and  impious  tenets,  or  to  erect  an  arbitrary  lorai  of 
or  printed  on  one  side  only  of  any  one  sheet,  skin,  or  piece  of  government,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  These  righta  we,  as 
jiaper,  parchment,  or  vellum,  within  the  aaid  coloniea  and  plant-  well  as  you,  deem  sacred  ;  and  yet,  aacred  aa  they  are,  tkey 
ations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  pence.  have,  with  many  others,  been  repeatedly  and  flagrantly  violaled. 

51.  For  every  other  almanac  or  calendar,  for  any  one  panic-  Are  not  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  hmls  of 
tilar  year,  which  shall  be  written  or  printed  within  the  said  their  own  property  ?  can  it  be  taken  (Vom  them  without  tlwir 
colonics  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of /our  pence.  consent  ?  will  they  yield  it  to  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  any  i 


52.  And  for  every  almanac  or  calendar,  written  or  printed  in  or  number  of  men  whatever?  You  know  thay  will  not.  WI9 
the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  to  serve  for  several  years,  then  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  America  less  lords  of  their 
duties  to  the  same  amount  respectively  shall  be  paid  for  every  property  than  you  are  of  yours  ?  or  why  should  they  sobmlt  It 
such  year.  to  the  disposal  of  your  Parliament,  or  of  any  other  PariianMOt 

53.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  Council  in  the  world  not  of  their  election  ?  Can  the  intar- 
or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  any  instrument,  proceeding,  or  vention  of  the  sea  that  divides  us  cauae  diaparity  in  rights?  m 
mhcr  matter  or  thing  aforesaid,  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  can  any  reason  be  given  why  English  subjects  who  live  thfsa 
printed,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  in  any  other  thousand  miles  flrom  the  royal  palace  should  ei\joy  less  liberty 
than  the  English  language,  a  stamp  duty  of  double  the  amount  than  those  who  are  three  hundred  miles  distant  llrovn  it? 

of  the  respective  duties  before  charged  thereon.  Reason  looks  with  indignation  on  such  distinetions,  asd 

51.  And  there  shall  be  also  paid,  in  the  said  colonies  and  IVeemen  can  never  perceive  their  propriety.    And  yet,  howcnrar 

plantations,  a  duty  of  six  pence  for  every  twenty  shillings,  in  chimerical  and  ui\just  such  discriminationa  are,  the  Pariiamcat 

any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  sterling  money,  which  assert  they  have  a  right  to  bind  us  in  all  casea,  without 

shall  be  given,  paid,  contracted,  or  agreed  for,  with,  or  in  rela-  tion,  whether  we  consent  or  not ;  that  they  may  take  and 

tion  to,  any  clerk  or  apprentice,  which  shall  be  put  or  placed  to  our  property  when  and  in  what  manner  they  please ;  thai  wa 

or  with  any  master  or  mistress,  to  learn  any  profession,  trade,  are  pensioners  on  their  bounty  for  all  that  we  possess,  and  ( 

or  employment.    II.  And  also  a  duty  of  one  shilling  for  every  hold  it  no  longer  than  they  vouchaafo  to  permit.     Such 

twenty  shillings,  in  any  sum  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  which  rations  we  consider  as  heresies  in  English  poUtica ;  and  wUek 

shall  be  given,  paid,  contracted,  or  agreed  for,  with,  or  in  rela-  can  no  more  operate  to  deprive  us  of  our  property,  than  the  In- 

tion  to,  any  such  clerk  or  apprentice.  terdicts  of  the  pope  can  divest  kings  of  sceptres  which  the  laws 

55.  Finally,  the  produce  of  all  the  aforementioned  duties  shall  of  the  land  and  the  voice  of  the  people  have  placed  in  thiir 

be  paid  into  his  majesty's  treasury,  and  there  held  in  reserve,  hands. 

to  be  used  trom  time  to  time  by  the  Parliament,  for  the  purpoae  At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war— a  war  rmdaned  glock— 

■of  defivying  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  defense,  protection,  by  the  abilities  and  integrity  of  a  miniater  to  whose  eflbrta  the 

and  security  of  the  said  colonies  and  plantations.  British  empire  owes  its  safoty  and  ita  fkme ;  at  the  condusioa 

of  this  war,  which  was  succeeded  by  an  ingloriooa  peace,  flma- 
ed  under  the  auspices  of  a  minister  of  principles  and  of  a  ftmily 
unftiendly  to  the  Proteatant  cauae,  and  inimical  to  liberty :  we 

CoxGHEss,  IN  1  i  *  4.     .  say ,  at  this  period,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  man,  a  plaa 

To  THE  People  op  Great  Britain.*  for  enslaving  your  fellow-subjects  in  America  was  coneertod. 

When  a  nation,  led  to  greatness  by  the  hand  of  liberty,  and  and  has  ever  since  been  pertinacioualy  carrying  into  execution. 

-poesessed  of  all  the  glory  that  heroism,  munificence,  and  hu-  Prior  to  this  era  you  were  content  with  drawing  fhmi  ostks 

manity  can  bestow,  descends  to  the  ungratoftil  task  of  forging  wealth  produced  by  our  commerce.      Ton  restrained  our  tnds 

-chains  for  her  ft-iends  and  children,  and,  instead  of  giving  aup-  in  every  way  that  would  conduce  to  your  emolnmenta.    Ton 

port  to  fteedom,  turns  advocate  for  slavery  and  oppression,  exereised  unbounded  sovereignty  over  the  oea.    You  nansi 

there  is  reason  to  suspect  she  has  ceased  to  be  virtuous,  or  the  ports  and  nationa  to  which  alone  our  merchandise  shoidd 

been  extremely  negligent  in  the  appointment  of  her  rulers.  be  carried,  and  with  whom  alone  we  ahould  trade ;  and  though 

In  almost  every  age,  in  repeated  conflicts,  in  long  and  bloody  some  of  these  restrictions  were  grievous,  we  neverthdeso  4id 

wars,  as  well  civil  aa  foreign,  against  many  and  powerftU  na-  not  complain  ;  we  looked  np  to  yon  as  to  our  parent  state,  to 

tions,  against  the  open  aasaults  of  enemies,  and  the  more  dan-  which  we  were  bound  by  the  atrongeat  ties,  and  were  happy  In 

gerous  treachery  of  ftiends,  have  the  inhabitants  of  your  island,  being  instrumental  to  your  prosperity  and  your  grandeur. 

your  great  and  glorioua  ancestors,  maintained  their  independ-  We  call  upon  you  yourselvea  to  witness  our  loyalty  and  nt- 

ence.  and  transmitted  the  righu  of  men  and  the  bleasinga  of  tachment  to  the  comnran  interest  of  the  whole  empire :  did  ws 

liberty  to  you,  their  posterity.  not,  in  the  last  war,  add  all  the  atrength  of  thia  vaat  conttnent 

Be  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  we,  who  are  descended  flrom  to  the  force  which  repelled  our  common  enemy?  did  we  not 

— K»ave  our  native  shores,  and  meet  disease  and  death,  to  prcinioto 

•  Adopted  Ortober  ti,  vnA.—Jomm^t  tf  Cimgnu,  vol.  L,  p.  u.   This  t^e  shccess  of  British  arms  In  foreign  climates?  did  you 

^m  writton  by  John  Jay.  8m  p^*  <*,  vol.  ii.  thank  US  for  our  Seal,  and  evett  reimhuTse  us  largo 
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noBey.wtatehyoo  eoDtaMd  w*  hid  adnaead  beyond  ow  pio-  the  eooits  of  law  wen  optn^  tad  Judges,  appoiiitod  by  the 

yjrtiua,  and  fkr  beyond  our  abiUUee  f    Yon  did-  crown,  presided  in  them.    The  East  India  Company,  bower* 

To  what  caueea,  then,  are  we  to  attribnte  the  sudden  chanfe  er,  did  not  think  proper  to  commence  any  suits,  nor  did  they 

of  creaiment,  and  that  system  of  slavwy  which  was  prepsred  even  demand  satislkction,  either  from  indiriduals  or  from  the 

ftr  us  at  the  restoration  of  peaee  I  commnnity  in  genersl.    The  ministry,  it  seems,  offleially  mads 

Beibre  we  had  recovered  from  the  distresses  which  ever  st-  the  case  their  own,  and  the  great  council  of  the  nation  dssesnd- 


tSBd  wsr,  an  attempt  was  made  to  drain  this  country  of  sll  its  ed  to  intermeddle  with  a  dispute  about  prirate  property.  Di- 
noney  by  the  oppressive  Stamp  Act.  Paint,  glsss,  and  other  vers  papers,  letters,  and  other  unauthenticated  ejp  parte  vrU 
ronmodiiies,  which  you  would  not  permit  us  to  purchiss  of  dsnoe,  were  laid  befbre  them ;  neither  the  persons  who  destroy- 
other  nations,  were  taxed :  nay,  slihough  no  wine  is  made  in  ed  the  tea  nor  the  people  of  Boston,  were  called  upon  to  answer 
any  country  eubject  to  the  British  sute,  you  prohibited  our  pro-  the  complaint.  The  ministry,  incensed  by  being  dis^ipointed 
curing  it  of  foreigners  without  paying  a  tax,  imposed  by  your  in  a  fltrorite  scheme,  were  determined  to  recur  from  the  little 
Pariiament,  on  sll  we  imported.  These  and  many  other  impo*  arts  of  finesse  to  opm  force  and  unmanly  violenee.  The  port 
sitions  were  laid  upon  us  most  unjustly  and  unconstitutional-  of  Boston  was  blocked  up  by  a  fleet,  and  an  army  placed  in  the 
ly,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  In  order  to  town.  Their  trade  was  to  be  suspended,  and  thonssnds  re- 
silence  complaint,  it  was,  indeed,  provided  that  this  revenue  duced  to  the  necessity  of  gaining  subsistence  from  chsrity,  tiU 
should  be  expended  in  America,  for  iu  protection  and  defonse.  they  should  submit  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  coneent  to  be- 
These  exactions,  however,  can  receive  no  Justification  from  a  come  slaves,  by  confessing  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  and 
pretended  necessity  of  protecting  and  defonding  us;  they  are  acquiescing  in  whatever  disposition  they  might  think  proper  to 
laviahly  squandered  on  court  flivorites  and  ministerial  depend-  make  of  their  lives  and  property. 

■Ms,  generally  avowed  enemies  to  America,  and  employing  Let  Justice  and  humanity  cease  to  be  the  boast  of  your  na- 

thsmselves  by  partisl  representations  to  traduce  and  embroil  tion !  Consult  your  history,  examine  your  records  of  former 

the  colonies.    For  the  necessary  support  of  government  here  transactions ;  nay,  turn  to  the  annals  of  the  many  arbitrary 

we  ever  were  and  ever  shall  be  ready  to  provide.    And  when-  ststes  and  kingdoms  that  surround  you,  and  show  us  a  single 

trer  the  exigencies  of  the  etate  may  require  it,  we  shsll,  as  we  instance  of  men  being  condemned  to  suflbr  for  imputed  crimes, 

havs  heretofore  done,  cheerfully  contribute  our  (hll  proportion  unheard,  unquestioned,  and  without  even  the  specious  formal- 

of  men  and  money.    To  enforce  this  unconstitutional  and  un-  ity  of  a  trisl ;  and  that,  too,  by  laws  made  expressly  for  the 

jut  scheme  of  taxation,  every  fence  that  the  wisdom  of  our  purpose,  and  which  had  no  existence  at  the  time  of  the  fhet 

British  ancestors  had  carefrdly  erected  against  arbitrary  power  committed.    If  it  be  diflicult  to  reconcile  these  proceedings  to 

has  been  violently  thrown  down  ra  America,  and  the  inestima-  the  genius  and  temper  of  your  laws  and  Constitution,  the  task 

Us  right  of  trial  by  Jury  taken  away  in  cases  that  touch  both  will  become  more  arduous  when  we  call  upon  our  misisterial 

lift  and  property.     It  was  ordained  that,  whenever  oflenses  enemies  to  justify  not  only  condemning  men  untried  and  by 

should  be  committed  in  the  colonies  against  particular  acts,  hesrsay,  but  invidving  the  innocent  in  one  common  punish- 

Imposing  various  duties  and  restrictions  upon  trade,  the  proe-  ment  with  the  guilty,  and  for  the  acts  of  thirty  or  forty,  to  bring 

eevtor  might  bring  his  action  for  penalties  in  the  courts  of  ad-  poverty,  distress,  and  calamity  on  thirty  thousand  souls,  and 

alralty :  by  which  means  the  sutt|ect  lost  the  sdvantage  of  be-  those  not  your  enemies,  but  your  friends,  brethren,  and  feUow- 

iof  tried  by  an  honest  uninfluenced  Jury  of  the  vicinage,  and  subjects. 

was  subjected  to  the  sad  necessity  of  being  Judged  by  a  aingle  It  would  be  some  consolstion  to  us  if  the  catslogue  of  Amer- 

nan,  a  creature  of  the  crown,  and  acconiing  to  the  course  of  a  lean  oppressions  ended  here.    It  gives  us  pain  to  be  reduced  to 

law  which  exempts  the  prosecutor  from  the  trouble  of  proving  the  necessity  of  reminding  you  that,  under  the  confidence  re- 

his  accusation,  and  obliges  the  defendant  either  to  evince  his  posed  in  the  (kith  of  government,  pledged  In  a  royal  charter 

Innocence  or  sufler.    To  give  this  new  judiciary  the  greater  im-  from  the  British  sovereign,  the  forefluhers  of  the  present  Inhab' 

portance,  and  as  if  with  design  to  protect  Ihlse  accusers,  it  is  itants  of  Massachusetts  Bay  left  their  fotmer  habitations,  and 

ftuther  provided,  that  the  Jndge^s  certificate  of  there  having  estsblished  thst  great,  flourishing,  snd  loyal  colony.    Without 

been  probsble  causes  of  seizure  and  prosecution  shsll  protect  incurring  or  being  chargttl  with  a  forfoiture  of  their  right,  witl* 

the  prosecutors  from  actions  at  common  law  for  recovery  of  out  being  heard,  without  being  tried,  and  without  Justice,  by  an 

damsges.  set  of  Parliament  their  charter  is  destroyed,  their  liberties  vio- 

By  the  course  of  our  laws,  oflfenses  eonmiitted  in  suA  of  the  latcd,  their  Constitution  and  form  of  government  changed ;  and 

Britlah  dominions  m  which  courts  are  estsblished  and  justice  all  this  upon  no  better  pretense  than  because  In  one  of  their 

daly  and  regulariy  administered,  shall  be  there  tried  by  a  jury  towns  a  trespass  was  committed  upon  some  merehsndise  said 

Sl  the  vicinage.    There  the  olftnders  and  the  witnesses  are  to  belong  to  one  of  the  companies,  and  because  the  ministry 

known,  and  the  degree  of  credibility  to  be  given  to  their  teed-  were  of  opinion  that  such  high  political  regulatioBs  were  nee- 

0MMiy  can  be  ascertained.  esssry  to  due  subordination  and  obedience  to  their  mandates. 

In  all  these  colonies,  justice  is  regularly  and  impartially  ad-  Nor  are  these  the  only  cspitsl  grievances  under  which  we 

■dnistered,  and  yet.  by  the  construction  of  some,  and  the  direc-  labor :  we  mi^t  tell  of  dissolute,  week,  and  wicked  governors 

tkm  of  other  acu  of  Pariiament,  offenders  are  to  be  taken  by  having  been  set  over  us  ;  of  Legidstuies  being  suspended  ftar 

foree,  together  with  all  such  persons  as  msy  be  pointed  out  as  ssserting  the  rights  of  British  subjects :  of  needy  and  ignorant 

wlliiesses,  and  carried  to  England,  there  to  be  tried  In  a  distsnt  dqiendants  on  greet  men  advanced  to  the  seats  of  justice,  and 

land  by  a  Jury  of  strangers,  and  subject  to  sll  the  disadvantages  to  other  places  of  tnyrt  and  imporUnce ;  of  hard  restrictions  on 

thst  result  from  want  of  friends,  waitt  of  witnesses,  and  want  eommerce,  and  a  great  variety  of  lesser  evils,  the  reecdleetion 

of  money  of  which  is  almo  Jt  lost  under  the  preesure  and  weight  of  great- 

When  the  design  of  raising  a  revenue,  fttxn  ths  duties  Ira-  er  and  more  poignant  calamities, 

posed  on  the  importation  of  tea  in  Ajnerica,  had  in  a  great  Now  mark  the  progression  of  the  ministerial  plan  for  en* 

nMssure  been  rendered  abortive,  by  our  ceasing  to  import  thst  slaving  us. 

eomoMMiity,  a  scheme  was  concerted  by  the  ministry  with  ths  Well  aware  that  such  hardy  attempts  to  take  our  property 
Sac  India  Company,  and  an  act  passed  enabling  and  eneour-  fttxn  ua,  to  deprive  us  of  that  vsluable  right  of  trial  by  jury,  to 
■giBgthem  to  transport  and  vend  it  in  the  colonies.  Aware  of  selis  our  persons  and  carry  ua  for  trial  to  Great  Britain,  to 
ths  dsnger  of  giving  success  to  this  Insidious  maneurer,  and  blocksde  our  ports,  to  destroy  our  charters,  and  change  our 
of  permitting  a  precedent  of  Uxation  thus  to  bs  estsblished  form  of  government,  woukioceaaion,  and  had  already  occasion- 
■Boog  us,  various  methods  were  adopted  to  dude  the  stroke,  ed,  great  discontent  In  the  colonies,  which  might  produce  op- 
Ths  people  of  Boston,  then  ruled  by  a  governor  whom,  as  weU  position  to  these  messures,  an  act  was  passed  to  protset,  tn- 
■s  his  predecessor.  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  all  America  considers  dsmuKy,  and  screen  from  punishment,  such  as  might  bs  gnOty 
as  her  enemy,  were  exceed!  ngly  embarrassed.  The  ships  which  even  of  murder,  in  endeavoring  to  carry  their  oppressive  edicts 
had  arrived  with  the  tea  were,  by  hie  management,  prevented  Into  execution  ;  and  by  another  act  the  dominion  of  Canada  is 
from  returning  The  duties  would  have  been  paid,  the  cargoes  to  be  so  extended,  modded,  and  governed,  as  that  by  being  die- 
landed  and  exposed  to  sale :  a  governor's  influence  wouki  have  united  frtmi  us,  detached  from  our  Interests,  by  dvU  as  weU  as 
procured  and  protected  many  purchasers.  While  the  town  rri  Igloos  prejudices,  that  by  their  numbers  dally  swelling  with 
was  suspended  by  ddiberations  on  this  important  subject,  the  Catholic  emigranu  from  Europe,  and  by  their  devotion  to  ad- 
tea  was  destroyed.  Even  supposing  a  trespsss  was  thereby  ministratioii,  so  friendly  to  their  religloli;  they  might  become 
ooounitted,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  tea  snutled  to  damscss,  formicabie  to  us,  and.  on  occasion,  be  flt  Inatnnneou  in  tho 
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hands  or  power  to  reduce  the  ancient,  free  Protestant  colonies 
to  the  same  state  ofslsTery  wiih  themselves. 

This  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  act ;  and  In  this  view, 
being  extremely  dangerous  to  our  liberty  and  quiet,  we  can  not 
Torbear  complaming  of  it  as  hostile  to  British  America.  Su- 
peradded to  these  considerations,  we  can  not  help  deploring 
the  unhappy  condition  to  which  it  has  reduced  th«  many  En- 
glish settlers,  who.  encouraged  by  the  ro\al  proclamation, 
promising  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  have  purchased 
estates  in  that  country.  I'hcy  are  now  ihc  subjects  of  an  ar- 
bitrary goTcniment.  dcpnvtd  of  tnal  by  jurj-,  and,  when  im- 
]>ri!iuned,  can  not  claim  the  benetit  of  the  kabtoM  corpus  act, 
t.iat  great  bulwark  and  palladium  of  English  hberty  ;  nor  can 
we  suppress  our  astonishment  that  a  Uritish  Parliament  should 
ever  consent  to  establish  in  that  country  a  religion  that  has 
dirlu);id  your  island  in  blood,  and  diMpcrsed  impiety,  bigotry, 
persecution,  murder,  and  rebellion,  through  every  part  of  the 
world. 

This  being  a  true  state  of  facts,  let  us  beseech  you  to  consid- 
er to  what  end  they  lead. 

Admit  the  m!niRtr>-.  by  the  powers  of  Britain,  and  tho  aid 
of  our  Roman  Catholic  nvighbors.  should  be  able  to  carry  the 
point  of  taxation,  and  reduce  us  u>  a  state  of  perfect  humilia- 
tion and  slavery,  t^uch  an  enterpnse  would  doubtless  make 
some  addition  to  your  national  debt,  which  already  presses 
down  your  liberty,  and  fills  you  with  pensioners  and  plaivroen. 
We  presume,  also,  that  your  commerce  will  be  somewhat  di- 
minished. However,  suppose  you  should  prove  victorious,  in 
v\hat  condition  will  you  then  be  '  What  advantages  or  what 
laurels  will  you  reap  from  such  a  conquest  ? 

May  not  a  ministry  with  the  same  armies  enslave  you  1  It 
may  be  said,  you  will  cease  to  pay  them :  but  remember  the 
taxes  flrom  America,  the  wealth,  and.  we  may  add,  the  men, 
and  particularly  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  vast  continent, 
will  then  be  in  the  power  of  your  enemies  :  nor  will  you  have 
any  reason  to  ex|>ect  that.  aAer  making  slaves  of  us.  many 
a:nong  us  should  n-fuse  to  assist  in  reducing  you  to  the  same 
abjfct  state. 

Do  not  treat  this  as  chimerical.  Know  that  in  less  than  half 
a  century  the  quit-rents  reserved  to  the  crown.  (Vom  the  num- 
berless grants  of  this  vast  continent,  will  pour  large  streams 
of  wealth  into  the  royal  coffers :  and  if  to  this  be  added  the 
power  of  taxing  America  at  plfa«ure,  the  crown  will  be  ren- 
dered independent  of  you  for  supplies,  and  will  possess  more 
Measure  than  may  be  necessar}*  to  purchase  the  remains  of  lib- 
erty in  yotir  island.  In  a  word,  take  care  that  you  do  not  fitll 
inio  the  pit  that  is  preparing  for  us. 

We  believe  there  is  yet  much  virtue,  much  justice,  and  much 
public  spirit  in  the  English  nation.  To  that  justice  we  now 
appeal.  You  have  been  told  that  we  are  seditious,  impatient 
of  government,  and  desirous  of  independency.  Be  assured  that 
these  are  not  facts,  but  calumnies.  Permit  us  to  be  as  free  as 
yourselves,  and  we  shall  ever  esteem  a  union  with  you  to  be 
our  greatest  glor>'  and  our  greatest  tiappiiicss  ;  we  shall  ever 
be  ready  to  contnbutc  all  in  our  power  to  the  pi'elfare  of  the 
empire  :  we  shall  consider  your  enemies  as  our  enemies,  and 
your  interest  as  our  own.  But  if  \  ou  are  determined  that  your 
ministers  shall  wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of  mankind— if 
neither  the  voice  of  justice,  the  dictates  of  the  law.  the  pnnci- 
ples  of  the  Constitution,  nor  the  suggestions  of  humanity,  can 
restrain  your  hands  fh)m  shedding  human  blood  in  such  an 
impious  cause,  we  must  ttrll  you  that  we  will  never  submit  to 
be  hewers  of  wood  or  drawers  of  water  for  any  ministry  or  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

Place  us  in  the  same  situation  that  we  were  at  the  close  of 
the  last  war,  and  our  fonner  harmony  will  be  restored. 

But,  lest  the  same  supiueness.  and  the  same  inattention  to 
our  common  interest,  which  you  have  for  several  years  shown. 
should  continue,  we  think  it  prudent  to  anticipate  the  conse- 
quences. 

By  the  destruction  of  the  trade  of  Bos:on.  the  ministry  have 
endeavored  to  induce  submission  to  their  measures.  The  like 
fate  may  befall  us  all.  We  will  endeavor,  therefore,  to  live 
without  trade,  and  recur,  for  subsistence,  to  the  ft-rtility  and 
bounty  of  our  native  soil,  which  will  afford  us  all  the  necessa- 
ries, and  some  of  the  conveniences,  of  life.  We  have  suspend- 
ed our  importation  fhrni  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  in  less 
than  a  year's  time,  unless  our  gnerances  should  be  redressed, 
we  shall  discontiouibotir  exporta  to  those  kingdoms  and  to  the 
West  Indies. 


It  is  with  the  utmost  regret,  howerer,  that  tre  find  umadT— 
compelled,  by  the  overruling  principles  of  seir-presenrKtioo,  to 
ailopt  measures  detnmental  in  their  coDaequenccs  to  numben 
of  our  ffllow-subjects  in  Ureat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Bat 
hope  that  tho  magnanimity  and  justice  of  tli«  British 
will  furn:»h  a  Parliament  of  such  wisdom,  independence,  and 
public  spint.  as  may  save  the  violated  rights  of  tho  whole 
pire  from  the  devices  of  wicked  ministers  and  evil  coui 
whether  in  or  out  of  office ;  and  thereby  restore  that  harmonj, 
Oiondship.  and  tVatemal  ailection,  between  all  the  inhabiiaata 
of  his  majesty's  kingdoms  and  lerritoriest  so  ardently  wished 
for  by  every  true  and  honest  American. 

The  Congress  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  tbe 
rial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bntish  colonies,  and  ibe 
U-ing  debati-d  by  paragraphs  and  antmdrd,  was  approrcd,  and 
is  as  follows : 

To  THE  Ixhabitaxts  or  THS  sevbiaL  Ascolo-Amebicax 

C0L051E*.* 


We,  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  good  people  of 
colonies  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  Septcuiber  last,  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  by  our  n-spective  constituents,  hare,  in 
pursuance  of  the  trust  re|K>sed  in  us,  assembled,  snd  taken 
into  our  most  senous  consideration,  tho  important  matters  rer- 
ommeiided  to  the  Congress.    Our  resolutions  thereupon  will 
be  herewith  communicated  to  you.     But  as  the  situation  of 
public  aflairs  grows  daily  more  and  more  alamung  ;  and  as  a 
may  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  to  be  informed  by  os  in  a  eoS- 
lective  body,  than  in  any  other  manner,  of  those  sentiments 
that  have  been  approved,  upon  a  full  and  flree  discussion,  by 
tho  rrpresentativcs  of  so  great  a  part  of  Axnerica,  we  rstscoi 
ourselvi-s  obliged  to  add  this  address  to  these  resolutions. 

In  ever>'  case  of  opposition  by  a  people  to  their  rulers,  or  of 
one  state  to  another,  duty  to  Almighty  God,  the  creator  of  all, 
reiiuirt>s  that  a  true  and  impartial  judgment  he  fomaed  of  the 
measures  U  ading  to  such  opposition,  and  of  the  causes  by 
which  It  has  l»oen  provoked  or  can  in  any  degree  be  justified, 
that,  neitht-r  alTection  on  one  hand,  nor  resentment  on  the 
other,  bvirig  {lermitted  to  give  a  wrong  bias  to  reason,  it  may 
be  enabled  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  all  eircumstanees, 
and  to  settle  the  public  conduct  on  tho  solid  foundations  of 
wimIoiu  an<1  justice. 

From  counsels  thus  tempered  arise  the  surest  hopes  of  the 
divine  favor,  the  firmest  encouragement  of  the  parties  engaged, 
and  the  strongest  recommendation  of  their  cause  to  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

With  minds  deeply  impressed  by  a  sense  of  these  tnnhs,  wa 
have  diligently,  deliberately,  and  calmly  inquired  into  and  coo* 
sidenxi  those  exertions,  both  of  the  legialatire  and  execvtifs 
power  of  Great  Britain,  which  have  excited  oo  much  nneaa- 
mss  in  America,  and  have  with  equal  fidelity  and  attention 
considered  the  conduct  of  the  coiomes.  I'pon  the  whole,  in 
find  ourvelves  reduced  to  the  disagreeable  idtematiTe  of  bang 
silent  and  betraying  the  innocent,  or  of  speaking  out  and  cen- 
suring those  we  wish  to  revere.  In  making  our  choice  of  these 
distressing  difficulties,  we  prefbr  the  course  dictated  by  hon- 
esiy  and  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war.  there  commmecd 
a  memorable  change  in  the  treatment  of  these  colonies.  By  a 
statute  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  present  rei|m,  a  tune  of 
profound  peace,  alleging  "  the  expediency  of  new  prorisioni 
and  regulations  for  extending  the  connnerce  between  Great 
Bntain  and  his  majesty's  dominions  in  Amnica,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  raising  a  revenue  in  the  said  dominions,  for  deftay- 
ing  the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  tke 
same."  the  commons  of  Great  Bntain  undertook  to  glTe  tmi 
grant  to  his  majesty  many  rates  and  duties  to  be  paid  in  theoa 
c(donies.  To  enforce  the  observance  of  this  act,  it  preacrihea 
a  great  number  of  severe  penalties  and  forfeitures :  and  in  two 
sections  makes  a  renurkable  distinction  between  the  subjects 
in  tireat  Britain  and  those  in  America.  By  the  one,  the  pea- 
alt  ies  and  Iwrfeiturea  incurred  there  are  to  be  recorercd  in  aay 
of  the  kinr's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  or  in  the  eofort 
of  exchequer  in  Scotland ;  and  by  the  other,  the  penalties  and 
forfeitures  incurred  here  are  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of 
record,  or  in  any  court  of  admiralty  or  Tioo-adinirally,  at  ths 
election  of  the  informer  or  prosecutor. 
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Tbe  inhabitant!  oftheee  eoloiiiec,  confiding  In  tlie  Jastice  of  occasioned,  a  itatnte  waa  made  In  the  next  year  (1766)  to  et* 

Great  Britain,  were  acarcely  allowed  aufflcient  time  to  receive  tabllati  conrta  of  admiralty  and  viee-admiralty  on  a  new  mod- 

and  coiiMidfr  this  act,  before  another,  well  known  by  the  nomo  d,  expressly  (br  the  end  of  more  efiectually  recovering  of  tbe 

of  tho  Stamp  Act,  and  paascd  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  reign,  en-  penalties  and  fbrfeitores  infiicted  by  acts  of  Parliament  (himed 

grossed  their  whole  attention.    By  thia  atatute,  the  British  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenoe  in  America,  Ac.    The  im- 

Parliament  exercised  in  the  most  explicit  manner  a  power  of  mediate  tendency  of  these  statutea  ia  to  aubvert  the  right  of 

taxint;  US,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  courta  of  admiralty  having  a  shore  in  legislation,  by  rendering  assemblies  nseleaa ; 

and  vicc-admiraliy  in  the  colonies  to  matters  arising  within  the  right  of  property,  by  taking  the  money  of  the  dolonista 

the  body  of  a  county,  and  directed  the  numerous  penalties  and  without  their  consent ;  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  by  substitut- 

forfeitures  thereby  inflicted  to  be  recovered  in  the  said  courts,  ing  in  their  places  trials  in  admiralty  and  rice- admiralty 

In  the  same  year  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  us  by  an  act  courts,  where  single  judges  preside,  holding  their  commissions 

establiHhing  several  new  fbes  in  the  customs.    In  the  next  during  pleasure,  and  unduly  to  influence  the  courts  of  common 

year  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  not  because  it  was  founded  law  by  rendering  the  judgea  thereof  totally  dependent  on  tbe 

in  an  erroneous  principle,  but,  as  the  repealing  act  recites,  be-  crown  for  their  salaries. 

cause  "the  continuance  thereof  would  be  attended  with  many  The  statutes,  not  to  mention  many  others  exceedin^y  ex- 
inconveniences,  and  might  be  productive  of  consequences  oeptionable,  compared  one  with  another,  will  be  found  not 
greatly  detrimental  to  the  commercial  intereat  of  Great  Brit-  only  to  form  a  regular  aystem  in  which  every  part  has  great 
aln."  force,  but  also  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  that  system  for  sub- 
In  the  same  year,  and  by  a  subsequent  act,  it  was  declared,  Jugating  these  colonies,  that  are  not,  and  fh>m  local  circum- 
**that  his  majesty  in  Parliament,  of  right,  had  power  to  bind  atances  can  not  be,  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
the  people  of  thene  colonies  by  statutea  in  all  cases  whatso-  the  uncontrollable  and  unlimited  power  of  Parliament,  in  vio- 
cver."  In  the  same  year  another  act  was  passed  for  imposing  lation  of  their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties,  in  contempt  of 
rates  and  duties  pnyablc  in  these  colonics.  In  this  statute,  the  their  humble  and  repeated  supplications. 
commoiiH,  avoiding  the  terms  of  giving  and  granting,  "humbly  This  conduct  must  appear  equally  astonishing  and  unjuati- 
besoujtht  his  majesty  that  it  might  be  enacted,**  d:c.  But  from  ffable,  when  it  ia  conaidered  how  unprovoked  it  has  been  by 
a  declaration  in  the  preamble,  that  the  ratea  and  duties  were  any  behavior  of  theaecoloniea.  From  iheirflrst  settlement,  their 
*Mn  lieu  of*  several  others  granted  by  the  atatute  flrat  before  bitterest  enemies  never  fixed  on  any  of  them  any  charge  of  dia- 
mentioned  for  raining  a  revenue,  and  flrom  some  other  expres-  loyalty  to  their  sovereign  or  disaflTection  to  their  mother  coun- 
aions,  it  appears  that  these  duties  were  intended  for  that  pur-  try.  In  the  wars  she  has  carried  on  they  have  exerted  tbem- 
pose.  selves,  whenever  required,  in  giving  her  aaaiatance,  and  havo 

In  the  next  year  (I7C7)  an  act  was  made  "to  enable  his  rendered  her  services  which  she  haa  publicly  acknowledged  to 
majesty  to  put  the  cuatoma  and  other  duties  in  America  under  be  extremely  important.  Their  fidelity,  duty,  and  useAilnesa 
the  management  of  commissioners,**  &c.,  and  the  king  there-  during  the  last  war  were  flrequently  and  aflbctionately  conAsa- 
npon  erected  the  present  expensive  board  of  commiasioners,  ed  by  his  late  majesty  and  the  preaent  king, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  several  The  reproaches  of  those  who  are  most  unfriendly  to  the  free- 
acts  relating  to  the  revenue  and  trade  in  America.  dom  of  America  are  principally  leveled  against  the  province  of 

After  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  having  again  reaigned  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  with  what  little  reason  will  appear  by 

ourselves  to  our  ancient  unsuspicious  affections  for  the  parent  the  following  declarations  of  a  penan,  the  truth  of  whose  eri- 

state,  and  anxious  to  avoid  any  controversy  with  her,  in  ^opes  dence  in  their  favor  will  not  be  questioned.    Governor  Bernard 

of  a  favorable  alteration  in  sentiments  and  measures  toward  thtis  addresses  the  two  ITonses  of  Assembly  in  his  speech  on 

US,  wc  did  not  press  our  objections  against  the  above-mentioned  the  34th  ofAprU,  1762:  "The  unanimity  and  dispatch  with 

atatutes  made  sub8e<iuent  to  that  repeal.  which  you  have  complied  with  the  requiaitions  of  his  mi^^xy 

Administration,  attributing  to  trifling  causes  a  conduct  that  require  my  particular  acknowledgment,  and  it  gives  me  addi- 

really  proceeded  ftt>m  generous  motives,  were  encouraged  in  tional  pleasure  to  observe  that  you  have  therein  acted  under  no 

the  same  year  (1767)  to  make  a  bolder  experiment  on  the  pa-  other  influence  than  a  due  sense  of  your  duty,  both  as  mem- 

tience  of  America.  bers  of  a  general  empire  and  as  the  body  of  a  particular  prov- 

By  a  statute  ^mmonly  called  the  Glass,  Paper,  and  Tea  Act,  Ince.** 

made  fifteen  montha  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  com-  In  another  speech,  on  the  527th  of  May  in  the  same  year,  he 

mons  of  Great  Britain  rcsum»l  their  former  language,  and  says,  "Whatever  shall  be  the  event  of  the  war,  it  must  be  no 

again  undertook  to  "  give  and  grant  rates  and  duties  to  be  paid  small  aatisfhctlon  to  us  that  thia  province  hath  contributed  its 

in  these  colonies,**  for  the  express  purpose  of  "  raiaing  a  rev-  ftill  ahare  to  the  aupport  of  it.    Every  thing  that  hath  been  re- 

enue  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  adminiatration  of  justice,  the  quired  of  it  hath  been  complied  with ;  and  the  execution  of  tbe 

aupport  of  civil  government,  and  defending  the  king*a  domin-  powers  committed  to  me  for  raiaing  the  provincial  troops  hath 

ions,'*  on  this  continent.    The  penaltiea  and  forfeitures  in-  been  as  fUlI  and  complete  as  the  grant  of  them.    Never  before 

curred  under  this  statute  are  to  be  recovered  in  the  aame  man-  were  regimenta  so  easily  levied,  so  well  composed,  and  so 

ncr  with  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  acta.  early  in  the  field  as  they  have  been  this  year :  the  common 

To  this  statute,  so  naturally  tending  to  disturb  the  tranquil-  people  seem  to  be  animated  with  the  spirit  of  the  General 

lity  then  universal  throughout  the  colonies,  Parilament,  in  the  Court,  and  to  vie  with  them  in  their  readineas  to  aerve  the 

same  acsnion,  added  another  no  less  extraordinary.  king.** 

Ever  since  the  making  the  present  peace  a  atanding  army  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  Massachusetts 

has  been  kept  in  these  colonies.    From  respect  for  the  mother  Bay  during  tha  last  war.    Aa  to  their  behavior  before  that  pe- 

country,  the  innovation  waa  not  only  tolerated,  but  the  provin-  riod,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  forgot  in  Great  Britain  that  not 

cial  Legislaturea  generally  made  provision  for  supplying  the  only  on  every  occasion  they  had  constantly  and  cheerftilly 

troops.  complied  with  the  ftrquent  royal  requisitions,  but  that  chiefiy 

The  Assembly  of  the  province  of  New  York  having  passed  by  their  vigorous  eflbrts  Nova  Scotia  waa  anbdued  in  1710,  and 

an  act  of  thia  kind,  but  difl)»ring  in  some  articlea  ftvm  the  di-  Louisbonrg  in  1745. 

rections  of  the  act  of  Pariiament  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  thia  Foreign  quarrela  being  ended,  and  thfe  domestic  diaturbances 

reign,  the  House  of  Representativea  in  that  colony  was  prohib-  that  quickly  succeeded  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act  being 

Ited,  by  a  statute  made  in  the  last  session  mentioned,  flrom  quieted  by  its  re]^,  the  Assembly  of  Massachuaetta  Bay 

making  any  bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  except  for  adjourn-  tranamitted  an  humble  address  of  thanks  to  the  king  and  di- 

ing  or  choosing  a  apeakcr,  nntU  provision  should  be  made  by  vera  noblemen,  and  aoon  after  paased  a  bill  for  granting  eom- 

the  aaid  Amiembly  for  furnishing  the  troops  within  that  prov-  penaation  to  the  sulDfrers  in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  that 

ince  not  only  with  all  such  necessariea  aa  were  required  by  act. 

the  statute  which  they  were  charged  with  disobeying,  but  also  These  circnmstanees,  and  the  firflowing  extracts  flroin  Gov- 

with  those  required  by  two  other  aubsequent  atatutea,  which  eruOT  Bemard*a  letters,  in  1768,  to  the  Eari  of  Sbelbume,  Sec- 

were  declared  to  be  in  force  imtil  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  retary  of  State,  deariy  show  with  what  gratefhl  tenderness 

March,  1769.  they  strove  to  bury  In  oblivion  the  uqhappy  occaaion  of  the 

These  statutea  of  the  year  1767  revived  the  apprehenaiona  late  discords,  and  with  what  respectftil  deforenee  they  endeav- 

and  discontents  that  had  entirely  aubsided  on  the  repeal  of  the  ored  to  escspe  other  subjects  of  friture   controvemy.    "The 

Stamp  Act ;  and,  amid  the  jnat  (bars  and  jealousiea  thereby  IXouae,**  aaya  the  governor,  "  flrom  tbe  time  of  opening  the 
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lesslon  to  this  day,  has  shown  m  diapotition  to  aroid  all  dia-  ore  of  ao  inflummafory  a  natim  aa  that  of  writing  to  tha  och- 

pute  with  me,  erery  thing  haTing  pasaed  with  aa  much  good  er  colonies  on  the  anlyect  of  their  intended  repraseotatioiia 

humor  as  I  could  desire,  except  only  their  continuing  to  act  in  against  some  late  acta  of  Parliament,*'  then  declares  that  **  his 

addressing  the  king,  remonstrating  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  majesty  considers  this  step  aa  eridently  tending  to  create  ns- 

and  employing  a  separate  agent.    It  is  the  importance  of  this  warrantable  combinations,  to  excite  an  nnjuatiftaMc  opposilioa 

innoTation,  without  any  willfulness  of  my  own,  which  induces  to  the  constitutional  authority  of  Parliament,"  and  aflerwani 

roe  to  make  this  remonstrance  at  a  time  when  I  have  a  (hir  adds,  **  It  is  the  king's  plessure  that,  aa  aoon  aa  the  Gencnt 

prospect  of  having  in  all  other  business  nothing  but  good  to  say  Court  is  again  assembled  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the  chartflTt 

of  the  proceedings  of  the  House."  you  should  require  of  the  House  of  Representativea,  in  hia 

'*  They  have  acted  in  all  thinga,  even  in  their  remonstrance,  majesty's  name,  to  rescind  the  resolutions  which  gare  biith  lo 

with  temper  and  moderation  ;  they  have  avoided  aome  anb-  the  circular  letter  from  the  speaker,  and  to  dedare  their  diaqn 

jects  of  dispute,  and  have  laid  a  foundation  for  removing  aome  probation  of  and  dissent  to  that  raah  and  haaty  proceeding." 

causes  of  former  altercation."  "  If  the  new  Aasembly  should  reAise  to  comply  with  hia 

"I  shall  make  such  a  prudent  and  proper  use  of  this  letter  majeaty's  reasonable  expectation,  it  Le  the  king'a  pleaaure  thai 

as  I  hope  will  perfectly  restore  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  you  should  immediately  diasolve  them." 

this  province,  for  which  purpose  considerable  ateps  have  been  Thia  letter  being  laid  before  the  Uouae,  and  the  resolution 

made  by  the  House  of  Representatives."  not  being  rescinded,  according  to  order  the  Aasembly  was  dis- 


The  vindication  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  con-  solved.    A  letter  of  a  aimilar  nature  was  sent  to  other  govc 

tained  in  these  letters  will  have  greater  force  if  it  be  consider-  ore,  to  procure  resolutions  approving  the  conduct  o(  the  np. 

ed  that  they  were  written  several  months  after  the  fresh  alarm  reseniativee  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  rescinded  also ;  and 

given  to  the  coloniea  by  the  atatutea  passed  in  the  preceding  the  Houses  of  Representatives  in  other  colonies  revising  ta 

year.  comply,  assemblies  were  dissolved. 

In  this  place  it  seems  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  inslnua-  These  mandates  spoke  a  language  to  which  the  ears  of  En- 

tlon  of  one  of  those  statutes,  that  the  interference  of  Pariia-  giish  subjects  had  for  several  generations  been  strangers.  TIm 

roent  was  necessary  to  provide  for  **  defraying  the  charges  of  nature  of  assemblies  implies  a  power  and  right  of  deliberatioB ; 

the  administration  of  justice,  the  support  of  civil  government,  but  these  commands,  proscribing  the  exercise  of  judgment  on 

and  defending  the  king's  dominions  in  America."  the  propriety  of  the  requiaitions  made,  left  to  the  assemblies 

As  to  the  first  two  articles  of  expense,  every  colony  had  only  the  election  between  dictated  submission  and  threatened 

made  such  provision  as  by  their  respective  assemblies,  the  punishment :  a  punishment,  too,  founded  on  no  other  act  than 

best  judges  on  such  occasions,  was  thought  expedient  and  such  as  is  deemed  innocent  even  in  slaves,  of  agreeing  in  pe> 

auitable  to  their  several  circumstances ;  respecting  the  last,  it  titione  for  redress  of  grievancea  that  equally  affect  all. 

ia  well  known  to  all  men  the  least  scquainted  with  American  The  hostile  and  unjustifiable  invaaion  of  the  town  of  Boston 

aflkirs  that  the  colonies  were  established,  and  generally  defend-  soon  followed  these  events  in  the  same  year,  though  that 

ed  themselves,  without  the  least  assistance  from  Great  Brit-  town,  the  province  in  which  it  ia  situated,  and  all  the  colonies, 

ain ;  and  that,  at  the  time  of  her  taxing  them  by  the  statutes  from  abhorrence  of  a  conteat  with  their  parent  atate,  permitted 

before  mentioned,  most  of  them  were  laboring  under  very  heavy  the  execution  even  of  those  statutea  against  which  they  weri 

debu  contracted  in  the  last  war.    So  far  were  they  fh>m  spar-  so  unanimously  complaining,  remonstrating,  and  anpplicating. 

ing  their  money  when  thur  sovereign  constitutionally  asked  Administration,  determined  to  subdue  a  apirit  of  freedom 

their  alda,  that,  during  th 'course  of  that  war.  Parliament  re-  which  English  ministers  should  hsve  rej<riced  to  cherish,  en- 

peatedly  made  them  compenaationa  for  the  expenaea  of  those  tered  into  a  monopolizing  combination  with  the  East  India 

strenuous  efTorts  which,  consulting  their  xeal  rather  than  their  Company  to  send  to  thia  continent  vast  quantitiea  of  tea,  aa 

strength,  they  had  cheerl\illy  incurred.  article  on  which  a  duty  was  laid  by  a  statute  that  in  a  paitie- 

Severe  as  the  acu  of  Parliament  before  menticmed  are,  yet  ular  manner  attacked  the  liberties  of  America,  and  which, 

the  conduct  of  administration  hath  been  equally  injurious  and  therefore,  the  inhabitanta  of  these  colonies  had  resolved  not  to 

irritating  to  this  devoted  country.  import.    The  cargo  sent  to  South  Carolina  was  stored  and  not 

Under  pretense  of  governing  them,  so  many  new  inatitu-  aUowed  to  be  sold.    Those  sent  to  PhUsdelphia  and  New  Yofk 

tions,  uniformly  rigid  and  dangerous,  have  been  introduced,  were  not  permitted  to  be  landed.    That  sent  to  Boston  was 

as  could  only  be  expected  ftom  incensed  masters  for  collecting  destroyed,  becauae  Goremor  Hutchinaon  wouM  not  snficr  it 

the  tribute,  or,  rather,  the  plunder,  of  conquered  provinces.  to  be  returned. 

By  an  order  of  the  king,  the  authority  of  the  commander-in-  On  the  Intelligence  of  theae  tranaactiona  arriving  in  Great 
chief,  and  under  him  of  the  brigadier-generals,  in  time  of  Britain,  the  public-apirited  town  last  mentioned  was  singled 
peace,  is  rendered  supreme  in  all  civil  governments  in  Amer-  out  for  destruction,  and  it  was  determined  the  province  It  be- 
ica,  and  thus  an  uncontrollable  military  power  ia  vested  in  of-  longs  to  should  partake  of  ita  fhte.  In  the  last  aeaaion  of  Par- 
fleers  not  known  to  the  Constitutions  of  these  colonies.  liament,  therefore,  were  piased  the  acts  for  shutting  up  the 

A  large  body  of  troops,  and  a  considerable  armament  of  ships  port  of  Boston,  indemnifying  the  murderers  of  the  inhahitanCa 

of  war,  have  been  aent  to  assist  in  taking  their  money  without  of  Massachusetu  Bay,  and  changing  their  chartered  conatitn- 

their  conaent.  tion  of  government.    To  enforce  theae  acta,  that  provinoa  ia 

Expenaive  and  oppressive  oflices  have  been  multiplied,  and  again  invaded  by  a  fleet  and  army, 

the  acts  of  corruption  industriously  practiced  to  divide  and  de-  To  mention  these  outrageoua  proceedlnga  ia  anfflcient  to  cx- 

>troy.  plain  them.    For  though  it  is  pretended  the  province  of  Mas- 

The  judges  of  the  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courta  are  sachusetts  Bay  has  been  particularly  disrespectfhl  to  Great 

empowered  to  receive  their  salaries  and  fbes  (torn  the  efTecu  Britain,  yet,  in  truth,  the  behavior  of  the  people  in  other  colo- 

to  be  condemned  by  themselves.  nies  has  been  an  equal  "  opposition  to  the  power  aaanmed  hy 

The  commissioners  of  the  customs  are  empowered  to  break  Parliament."    No  step,  however,  has  been  tsken  againat  any 

open  and  enter  houses  without  the  authority  of  any  civil  mag-  of  the  rest.    This  artftil  conduct  conceals  sereral  deaigna.    It 

istrate,  founded  on  legal  information.  is  expected  that  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  will  be  inri* 

Judgea  of  courta  of  common  law  have  been  made  entirely  de-  tated  into  some  violent  action  that  may  displease  the  rest  of 

pendent  on  the  crown  for  their  commissions  snd  salaries.    A  the  continent,  or  that  may  induce  the  people  of  Great  Britain 

coon  haa  been  establiahed  at  Rhode  IslaaAfor  the  purpose  of  to  approve  the  meditated  vengeance  of  an  imprudent  and  exan-> 

taking  colonists  to  England  to  be  tried.    Humble  and  reason-  penued  ministry.    If  the  unexampled  pacific  temper  of  that 

able  petitions  from  the  representatives  of  the  people  have  been  province  shall  disappoint  this  part  of  the  plan,  it  ia  hoped  tha 

fVequently  treated  with  contempt,  and  assemblies  have  been  other  colonies  will  be  so  fkr  intimidated  as  to  desert  their 

repeatedly  and  arbitrarily  dissolved.  brethren  suffering  in  a  common  cause,  and  that  thna  Ht—^nitiM^ 

From  some  few  instaneea  it  will  sufflciently  appear  on  what  all  may  be  subdued, 

pretenses  of  justice  those  dissolutions  have  been  founded.  To  promote  these  designs  another  roeaatire  haa  been  pw- 

The  tranquillity  of  the  coloniea  having  been  again  disturbed,  sued.    In  the  session  of  Pariiament  laat  mentioned,  aa  act  was 

as  has  been  mentioned,  by  the  statutea  of  the  year  1767,  the  passed  for  changing  the  government  of  Quebec,  by  which  act 

EarlofHillaborough,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  Inatead  of  being  tolerated,  aa 

Bernard,  dated  April  82d,  1768,  cenanrea  the  "  preaumption"  atipulated  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  la  establiahed,  and  the  people 

of  the  Uottse  of  RepreaentaUres  for  **  resolving  upon  a  DMas-  there  are  deprived  of  a  riglit  to  an  aaaambly,  triaia  hy  joiy,  and 
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the  English  laws  In  civil  caaea  tre  abolished,  and  instead  reeommended  by  na  be  broken  and  rendered  inefleetoal,  aa  yoor 
thereof  the  French  laws  are  eaubliahed,  in  direct  violation  of  erael  and  haughty  ministerial  enemies,  ttom  a  contemptuous 
hia  m^esty's  promise  by  his  royal  proclamation,  under  the  opinion  of  your  firmness,  insolently  predict  will  be  the  case, 
lUth  of  which  many  English  subjects  settled  in  that  provinee  ;  you  must  ineviubly  be  reduced  to  choose  either  a  more  dan- 
and  the  limits  of  that  province  are  extended  so  aa  to  compre-  gerous  contest,  or  a  final,  ruinous,  and  inAunoua  submiasion. 
Iiend  ttiase  vast  regions  that  lie  adjoining  to  the  northerly  and  Motives  thus  cogent,  arising  fh>m  the  emergency  of  your  un- 
weaterly  boundaries  of  these  colonies.  happy  condition,  must  excite  your  utmost  diligence  and  teal 

The  authors  of  this  arbitrary  enactment  flatter  themsdves  to  give  all  possible  strength  and  energy  to  the  pacific  meaauzes 
that  the  inhabitants,  deprived  of  liberty  and  artfVilly  provolied  calculated  for  your  relief;  but  we  think  ouradves  bound  in 
afalnst  those  of  another  religion,  will  be  proper  instruments  duty  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  achemea  agitated  acainst  these 
tir  assisting  in  the  oppression  of  such  aa  dififer  flrom  them  in  colonies  have  been  ao  conducted  as  to  render  it  prudent  that 
modes  of  government  and  fluth.  you  ahould  extend  your  views  to  moumAil  events,  and  be,  in 

From  the  detail  of  fhcts  herein  befbre  recited,  aa  well  as  (Vom  all  respects,  prepared  ftnr  every  contingency.  Above  all  things, 
authentic  intelligence  received,  it  is  clear,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  we  earnestly  entreat  you,  with  devotion  of  apirit,  penitence  of 
a  resolution  is  formed  and  now  carrying  Into  execution  to  ex-  heart,  and  amendment  of  life,  to  humble  yourselves,  and  im- 
tinguish  the  IVeedom  of  these  colonies,  by  subjecung  them  to  a  piore  the  Aivor  of  Almighty  God :  and  we  fervenUy  beseech  his 
despotic  government.  divine  goodness  to  take  you  into  his  gracious  protection. 

At  this  unhappy  period  we  have  been  authorised  and  di-        .  ,  ^ 

reeted  to  meet  and  consult  together  tor  the  welfhre  of  our  com-       Address  to  thb  Inhabitants  of  thb  Piovince  of 
mon  country.    We  accepted  the  important  trust  with  did-  Quebec* 

dence,  but  have  endeavored  to  discharge  it  with  integrity.    Friends  and  Fellow-aubjecU : 

Though  the  state  of  these  colonies  would  certainly  Justify  We,  the  delegates  of  the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Maaaa- 
olher  measures  than  we  have  advised,  yet  weighty  reasons  chusetts  Bay,  Rhode  island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Con- 
determined  us  to  prefbr  those  which  we  have  adopted.  In  necticut.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  counties 
the  first  place,  it  appeared  to  us  a  conduct  becoming  the  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  atul  Sussex  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
character  these  colonies  have  ever  sustained,  to  perform,  even  ginia.  North  Carolina,  deputed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
In  the  midst  of  the  unnatural  distresses  and  immediate  dangers  colonies  to  represent  them  in  a  general  Congress  at  Philadel- 
which  surround  them, 'every  act  of  loyalty,  and  therefore  we  phia,  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  to  consult  together  con- 
were  induced  once  more  to  oflfer  to  his  majesty  the  petitions  oerning  the  beat  methods  to  obtain  redress  of  our  afflicting 
of  his  fkiihful  and  oppressed  subjects  in  America.  Secondly,  grievances,  having  accordingly  assembled,  and  taken  into  our 
regarding  with  the  tender  afl*ection  which  we  knew  to  be  so  uni-  most  serious  consideration  the  state  of  public  afllkirs  on  this 
Tersal  among  our  countrymen,  the  people  of  the  kingdom  fh>m  continent,  have  thought  proper  to  address  your  province,  aa  a 
which  we  derive  our  origin,  we  could  not  forbear  to  regulate    member  therein  deeply  interested. 

our  steps  by  an  expectation  of  receiving  f\ill  conviction  that  the  When  the  foriune  of  war,  after  a  gallant  and  glorious  resist- 
colonists  are  equally  dear  to  them.  Between  these  provinces  ance,  had  incorporated  you  with  the  body  of  English  subjects, 
and  that  body  subsists  the  social  band,  which  we  ardently  wish  we  rejoiced  in  the  truly  valuable  addition,  both  on  our  own  and 
may  never  be  dissolved,  and  which  can  not  be  dissolved,  until  your  account,  expecting,  as  courage  and  generosity  are  natu- 
their  minds  shall  become  indisputably  hostile,  or  their  inatten-  rally  united,  our  brave  enemies  would  become  our  hearty 
tkm  shall  permit  those  who  are  thus  hostile  to  persist  in  pros-  firiends,  and  that  the  Divine  Being  would  Mess  to  you  the  dls- 
eeoting,  with  the  powers  ofthe  realm,  the  destructive  measures  pensations  of  his  overruling  providence,  by  securing  to  you 
already  operating  against  the  colonists,  and  in  either  case  shall  and  your  latest  posterity  the  inestimable  advantage*  of  a  (tw 
reduce  the  latter  to  such  a  situation  that  they  shall  be  compelled  English  constitution  of  government,  whic^  it  is  the  privilege 
to  renounce  every  regard  but  that  of  self-preservation.    Not-    of  all  English  subjects  to  eqjoy. 

withstanding  the  violence  with  which  aflhirs  have  been  impel-  These  hopes  were  confirmed  by  the  king's  proclamation.  Is- 
led,  they  have  not  yet  reached  that  fhtal  point.  We  do  not  in-  aued  in  the  year  1703,  plighting  the  public  faith  for  your  (hll 
dine  to  accelerate  their  motion,  already  alarmingly  rapid ;  we    enjoyment  of  those  advantages. 

halve  chosen  a  method  of  opposition  that  does  not  preclude  a  Little  did  we  imagine  that  any  succeeding  ministers  would 
hearty  reconciliation  with  our  fellow-citizens  on  the  other  side  so  audaciously  and  cruelly  abuse  the  royal  authority  as  to 
ofthe  Atlantic.  We  deeply  deplore  the  urgent  necessity  that  withhold  fh>m  y6u  the  (Vuition  of  the  irrevocable  rights  to 
presses  us  to  an  immediate  interruption  of  eommerce  that  may    which  you  were  thus  justly  entitled. 

prove  injurious  to  them.  We  trust  they  will  acquit  us  of  any  But  since  we  have  lived  to  see  the  unexpected  time  when 
tmkind  intentions  toward  them,  by  reflecting  that  we  are  driven  ministers  of  this  flagitious  temper  have  dared  to  violate  the 
hy  the  hands  of  violence  Into  unexperieneed  and  unexpected  most  sacred  compacts  and  obligations,  and  as  you,  educated 
publie  convulsions,  and  that  we  are  contending  for  freedom,  under  another  form  of  government,  have  ariAilly  been  kept 
•o  often  contended  for  by  our  aneestors.  ttom  discovering  the  unspeakable  wonh  of  that  form  you  are 

The  people  of  England  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  de-  now  undoubtedly  entitled  to,  we  esteem  it  our  duty,  for  the 
daring  their  sentiments  concerning  our  cause.  In  their  piety,  weighty  reasons  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  explain  to  you  some 
fenerosity,  and  good  sense,  we  repose  high  confidence,  and  can    of  its  most  imporiant  branches. 

not,  upon  a  review  of  past  evenu,  be  persuaded  that  they,  the  **  In  every  human  society,"  says  the  celebrated  Marquis  Bee- 
deflmders  of  true  religion,  and  the  asserters  of  the  rights  of  earia,  **  there  is  an  efibrt  continually  tending  to  confbr  on  one 
mankind,  will  take  part  against  their  affectionate  Protestant  part  the  height  of  power  and  happinaas,  and  to  reduce  the  oth- 
brethren  in  the  colonies,  in  (hror  of  our  open  and  their  own  er  to  the  extreme  of  weakness  and  misery.  The  intent  of  good 
secret  enemies,  whoso  intrigues,  for  several  years  past,  have  laws  is  to  oppose  this  efibrt,  and  to  diflUae  their  influence  imi- 
been  wholly  exerciaed  in  aapping  the  foundationa  of  civil  and  versally  and  equally." 
rdlgious  liberty.  Rulers  stimulated  by  thia  pemlciooa  "eflbrt,"  and  subfeeta 

Another  reason  that  engaged  us  to  prefer  the  commercid  animated  by  the  just  **  intent  of  opposing  good  laws  against 
mode  of  opposition  arose  fVoin  an  assurance  that  the  mode  will  It,"  have  occasioned  that  vast  variety  of  events  that  flll  the  hia- 
prove  eflScacious  if  it  be  persisted  in  with  flddity  and  viriue,  toriea  of  ao  many  nations.  All  these  hiatoriea  demonstrate 
and  that  yoor  conduct  will  be  influenced  by  these  laudable  the  truth  of  this  simple  position,  that  to  live  by  the  will  of  one 
principles  can  not  be  doubted.  Your  own  sdvation  and  that  man,  or  set  of  men,  is  the  production  of  misery  -to  all  men. 
of  your  posterity  now  depends  upon  yoursdves.  You  have  On  the  soliil  foundation  of  this  principle.  Englishmen  reared 
already  shown  that  you  entertain  a  proper  aenae  of  the  bleaa-  np  the  fabric  of  their  Constitution  with  such  a  atrength,  aa  Ibr 
lugs  you  are  striving  to  retain.  Against  the  temporary  incon-  agea  to  defy  time,  tyranny,  treachery,  Intemd  and  foreign 
Tsaiences  you  may  suffer  fVom  a  stoppage  of  trade,  you  will  wara ;  and,  aa  an  illustrious  authort  of  your  nation,  hereafter 
Weigh  in  the  opposite  bdance  the  endless  miseries  you  and    mentioned,  obaervea,  **  They  gave  the  people  (rf*  thdr  eotooiea 

yoor  deaeendanta  muat  endure  flrom  an  eatablished  arbitrary     

power.    You  wiU  not  forget  the  honor  of  your  country,  that      *  ^if*^^*S"  S"!'  '"*  — JT^  ^  ^^y^^"^  ^Jt ""  "!" 

moat,  from  your  bdiavior  uk.  it.  title,  in  the  estimjition  of    ^ .T^'i^t .L^^IT:;.  J:i:»  c:!^^ 

Iba  wortd,  to  glory  or  to  ahame ;  and  you  wiU,  with  the  deep-    h  Um  lundirrUiBc  of  Cnv  RodMy.  om  of  th*  sMoibm,  Um  Mtlionbip 


Ht  attention,  reflect  that  if  tho  peaceable  mode  of  oppoaltion   «ftkn*MTOTsiiuupsp«itatb«giT«a.  f  MoBiMqstos. 
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tlie  form  of  tbeir  own  gorernment,  and  this  goveroment  carry-  bly  felt  by  yon,"  aecared  to  you  and  your  dewendants  ?  Nou 
Ing  prociperity  along  with  it,  they  have  grown  great  nations  in  They  too  arc  subjected  to  arbitrary  *' alterations'*  by  tbe  gov- 
the  forests  they  were  sent  to  inhabit.**  ernor  and  council ;  and  a  power  is  expressly  reserved  of  sp- 

in this  form,  the  first  grand  right  is  that  of  the  people  hay-    pointing  "such  courts  of  criminal,  civil,  and  eoclesiaiMical  Jq- 
ing  a  share  in  their  own  government,  by  their  representatives    risdiciion  as  shall  be  thought  proper."    Such  is  the  innecarioiis 
chosen  by  themselves,  and,  in  consequence,  of  being  ruled  by    tenure  of  mere  will  by  which  you  hold  your  lives  and  religion, 
laws  which  they  themselves  approve,  noc  by  the  edicts  of  men    The  crown  and  its  ministers  are  empowered,  aa  flir  aa  they 
over  whom  they  have  no  control.    This  is  a  bulwark  sur-    could  be  by  Parliament,  to  establish  even  the  Inquisition  itself 
rounding  and  defending  their  property,  so  that  no  portions  of    among  you.    Have  you  an  Assembly  composed  of  worthy 
It  can  legally  be  taken  flrom  them  but  wiih  their  own  Aill  and    men,  elected  by  yourselves,  and  in  whom  you  can  confide,  to 
free  consent,  when  they  in  their  judgment  deem  it  just  and    make  laws  for  you,  to  watch  over  your  wdflue,  and  to  direct 
necessary  to  give  them  for  public  services,  and  precisely  direct    in  what  quantity  and  in  what  manner  your  money  shall  be 
the  easiest,  cheapest,  and  most  equal  methods  in  which  they    taken  iVom  you  ?    No.    The  power  of  making  lawa  for  you  is 
shall  be  collected.  lodged  in  the  governor  and  council,  all  of  them  dependent  npoa 

The  influence  of  this  right  extends  still  flmhcr.  If  money  Is  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  a  minister.  Besides,  anotlier 
wanted  by  rulers  who  have  in  any  manner  oppressed  the  peo-  late  statute,  made  without  your  consent,  has  subjected  yon  to 
pie,  they  may  retain  it  until  their  grievances  are  redresiBed,  the  impositions  of  excise,  the  horror  of  all  flree  states,  thoa 
and  thus  peaceably  procure  relief  without  trusting  to  despised  wresting  y(Mir  property  flrom  you  by  the  most  odious  of  taxes, 
petitions  or  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity.  and  laying  open  to  insolent  tax-gatherers  houses,  tbe  scenes 

The  next  great  right  is  that  of  trial  by  jury.  This  provides  of  domestic  peace  and  comfort,  and  called  the  castles  of  Engiisli 
that  neither  life,  liberty,  nor  propeny  can  bo  taken  from  the  subjects  in  the  books  of  their  law.  And  in  the  very  act  for 
possessor  until  t^\elve  of  his  unexccptionablo  countrymen  and  altering  your  government,  and  intended  to  flatter  you,  you  an 
jieers  of  bis  vicinage,  who,  from  that  neighborhood,  may  rca-  not  authorized  to  '*  assess,  levy,  or  apply  any  rates  and  taxes 
eonably  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  his  character  and  but  for  the  inforior  purposes  of  making  nwds,  and  erecting  and 
the  characters  of  the  witnesses,  upon  a  fair  trial  and  full  in-  repairing  public  buildings,  or  for  other  local  conveniences 
quirj',  ftce  to  face,  in  open  court,  before  as  many  of  the  people  within  your  respective  towns  and  districts."  Why  this  do- 
as  choose  to  attend,  shall  pass  their  sentence  upon  oath  against  grading  distinction?  Ought  not  the  property  honestly  ac- 
him— a  sentence  that  can  not  injure  him  without  injuring  their  quired  by  Canadians  to  be  >eld  as  sacted  aa  that  of  English- 
own  reputation,  and  probably  their  interest  also,  as  the  qucs-  men  ?  Have  not  Canadians  sense  enough  to  attend  to  any 
tion  may  turn  on  points  that  in  some  degree  concern  the  gen-  other  public  aifairs  than  gathering  stones  from  one  place  and 
(.ml  welfare;  and  if  it  docs  not,  their  verdict  may  form  a  prec-  piling  them  up  in  another?  Unhappy  people  !  who  are  not 
cdent  that,  on  a  similar  trial  of  their  own,  may  militate  against  only  injured,  but  insulted.  Nay,  more !  With  such  a  super- 
tliemselves.  lative  contempt  of  your  understanding  and  spirit  has  an  inso- 

Another  right  relates  merely  to  the  liberty  of  the  person,  lent  ministry  presumed  to  think  of  you,  our  respecuUe  fellow- 
If  a  subject  is  seized  and  imprisoned,  though  by  order  of  gov-  subjects,  according  to  the  information  we  have  received,  as 
cmment,  he  may,  by  virtue  of  this  right,  immediately  obtain  a  firmly  to  persuade  themselves  that  your  gratitude  for  the  inja- 
writ  termed  a  kabtaa  corpus  from  a  judge,  whose  sworn  duty  ries  and  insulu  they  have  recently  offered  to  you  will  engage 
it  ia  to  grant  it,  and  thereupon  procure  any  illegal  restraint  to  you  to  take  up  arms,  and  render  yourselves  the  ridicule  and 
he  quickly  inquired  into  and  redressed.  detestation  of  the  world,  by  becoming  tools  in  their  hands  in 

A  fourth  right  is  that  of  holding  lands  by  the  tenure  of  easy  taking  that  freedom  (him  us  which  they  have  treacherously  de- 
rcnu,  and  not  by  rigorous  and  oppressive  services,  IVequently  nied  to  you  ;  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  which  attempt, 
forcing  the  possessors  IVom  their  families  and  their  business,  if  successAil,  would  be  the  extinction  of  all  hopes  of  you  or 
to  perform  what  ought  to  bo  done  in  all  well-regulated  states  your  posterity  being  ever  restored  to  (Veedom ;  for  idiocy  itself 
by  men  hired  for  the  purpose.  can  not  believe  that,  when  their  drudgery  is  performed,  they 

The  last  right  we  shall  mention  regards  the  freedom  of  the  will  treat  you  with  less  cruelty  than  they  have  us,  who  are  of 
press.     The  importance  of  this  consists,  besides  the  advance-    the  same  blood  with  themselves. 

roent  of  truth,  science,  morality,  and  arts  in  general,  in  its  dif-  What  would  your  countryman,  the  imnwrtal  Montesquiea* 
fusion  of  liberal  sentiments  on  the  administration  of  govern-  have  said  to  such  a  plan  of  domination  as  has  been  (Vamed  tor 
ment,  its  ready  communication  of  thoughts  between  subjects,  you  ?  Hear  his  words,  with  an  Intenseness  of  thought  suited 
and  its  consequential  promotion  of  union  among  them,  where-  to  the  importance  of  the  subject :  *'  In  a  free  state,  every  man 
by  opi>ressive  officers  are  shamed  or  intimidated  into  more  who  is  supposed  a  fVee  agent  ought  to  be  concerned  in  his 
honorable  and  just  modes  of  conducting  affairs.  own  government ;  therefore  the  Iqg^islative  should  reside  in 

These  are  the  invaluable  rights  that  form  a  considerable  the  whole  body  of  the  people  or  their  representatives.**  **  The 
part  of  our  mild  system  of  government;  that,  sending  its  political  liberty  of  the  subject  is  a  tranquillity  of  mind,  arising 
equitable  energy  through  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men,  defends  fVom  the  opinion  each  person  has  of  his  ssfety.  In  order  to 
the  poor  from  the  rich,  the  weak  from  the  powerful,  the  in-  have  this  liberty,  it  is  requisite  the  government  be  so  con- 
dustrious  (Vom  the  rapacious,  the  peaceable  flrom  the  violent,  stituted  as  that  one  roan  need  not  be  afttud  of  another.  When 
the  tenants  troxn  the  lords,  and  all  fTom  their  superiors.  the  power  of  making  laws  and  the  power  of  executing  them 

These  are  the  rights  without  which  a  people  can  not  be  firee  arc  united  in  the  same  person,  or  in  the  same  body  of  magis- 
and  happy,  and  under  the  protecting  and  encouraging  influence  trates,  there  can  be  no  liberty,  because  apprehensions  may 
of  which  theso  colonies  have  hitherto  so  amazingly  flourished  arise  lest  the  same  monarch  or  senate  should  enact  tyrannical 
and  increased.  Theso  are  the  rights  a  profligate  ministry  are  laws  to  execute  them  in  a  tyrannical  manner." 
now  striving  by  force  of  arms  to  ravish  firom  us,  and  which  '*  The  power  of  judging  should  be  exercised  by  persons  taken 
we  are  with  one  mind  resolved  never  to  resign  but  with  our  fVom  the  body  of  the  people,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and 
lives.  pursuant  to  a  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  law.    There  is 

These  are  the  rights  you  arc  entitled  to,  and  ought  at  this  no  liberty  if  the  power  of  judging  be  not  separated  fhrni  the 
moment  in  perfection  to  exercise.    And  what  is  offered  to  you    legislative  and  executive  powers." 

by  the  late  act  of  Parliament  in  their  place  ?  Liberty  of  con-  **  Military  men  belong  to  a  proffeasion  which  may  be  nselViI, 
science  in  your  religion  ?  No.  God  gave  it  to  you,  and  the  but  is  oflen  dangerous."  *^  The  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  evM 
temporal  powers  with  which  you  have  been  and  are  connect-  its  support  and  preservation,  conaiata  in  every  man*s  being 
ed  firmly  stipulated  for  your  enjoyment  of  it.  If  laws  divine  allowed  to  speak  his  thoughts  and  lay  open  his  sentiments.** 
and  human  could  secure  it  against  the  despotic  caprices  of  Apply  these  decisive  maxima,  sanctified  by  the  authority  of 
wicked  men,  it  was  secured  before.  Are  the  French  laws  in  a  name  which  all  Europe  reveres,  to  your  own  state.  Yon  have 
civil  cases  restored  ?  It  seems  so.  But  observe  the  cautious  a  governor,  it  may  be  urged,  vested  with  the  executive  powers, 
kindness  of  the  ministers  who  pretend  to  bo  your  benefactors,  or  the  powers  of  administration :  in  him  and  in  your  Council 
The  words  of  the  statute  are,  *'  that  those  laws  shall  be  the  is  lodged  the  power  of  making  laws.  Yon  have  judges,  who 
mlo  until  they  shall  be  varied  or  altered  by  any  ordinances  of  are  to  decide  every  cause  aflboting  jronr  lives,  liberty,  or  prop- 
the  governor  and  council."  Is  the  *'  certainty  and  U-nity  of  tho  erty.  Here  is,  indeed,  an  appearanee  of  the  aereral  powers 
criminal  law  of  England,  and  its  benefits  and  advantages,**  being  separated  and  distributed  into  different  hands,  for  cheeks 
commended  in  the  said  statute,  and  said  to  have  been  "  acnsi-    upon  one  another— the  only  cflbctual  mode  ever  invented  by 
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the  wit  of  imh  to  promote  their  freedom  and  prosperity.    But,  to  consult  yoar  own  glory  and  welfkre,  and  not  to  atxflbr  your- 

•roming  to  be  iUuded  by  a  tinaded  outside,  and  exerting  ttie  adves  to  be  inveigled  or  intimidated  by  infhmous  ministers,  so 

natural  sagacity  of  Frenehmen,  examine  the  specious  device,  (kr  as  to  become  the  InatramenU  of  tlieir  cruelty  and  despot* 

and  you  will  find  it,  to  use  an  expression  of  holy  writ,  "  a  ism,  but  to  unite  with  us  in  one  social  compact,  formed  on  the 

whited  sepulchre'*  for  burying  your  lives,  liberty,  and  prop-  generous  principles  of  equal  liberty,  and  cemented  by  such  an 

erty.  exchange  of  beneficial  and  endearing  offices  as  to  render  it  per- 

Your  judges  and  your  Legialative  Council,  as  it  is  called,  p^ual.    In  order  to  complete  thia  highly-desirable  union,  we 

are  dependent  on  your  governor,  and  he  is  dependent  on  the  submit  it  to  your  consideration,  whether  it  may  not  be  expe- 

servant  of  the  crown  in  Great  Briuin.    The  legislative,  exec-  dient  for  you  to  meet  together  in  your  several  towns  and  dia- 

mive,  and  judging  powers  are  all  moved  by  the  nods  of  a  min-  tricts,  and  elect  deputies  who,  afterward  meeting  in  a  Provin- 

ister.     Privileges  and  immunities  last  no  longer  than  hia  cial  Congresa,  may  choose  delegates  to  represent  your  province 

smiles.    When  he  frowns,  their  feeble  forms  dissolve.    Such  in  the  Continental  Congreaa  to  be  hdd  at  Philadelphia  on  the 

a  treacherous  ingenuity  haa  been  exerted  in  drawing  up  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1775. 

code  lately  offered  to  you,  that  every  sentence  beginning  with  In  this  present  Congress,  beginning  on  the  fifth  of  the  laat 

a  benevolent  pretension  condndes  with  a  destructive  power ;  month,  and  continued  to  this  day,  it  has  been  with  universal 

and  the  substance  of  the  whole,  divested  of  Its  smooth  words,  pleasure,  and  a  unanimoua  vote,  reserved  that  we  ahould  con- 

ia,  that  the  crown  and  ita  ministera  shall  be  as  absolute  aider  the  violation  of  your  righta,  by  the  act  for  altering  the 

throughout  your  extended  province  as  the  despots  of  Asia  or  government  of  your  province,  as  a  violation  of  our  oven,  and 

Africa.    What  can  protect  your  property  from  taxing  edicts,  that  you  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  our  confederation, 

and  the  rapacity  of  necesiiitous  and  cruel  mastera?  your  per-  which  has  no  other  objects  than  the  perfect  security  of  the  nat- 

sons  from  Uttrea-de'cachet^  jails,  dungeons,  and  oppressive  ural  and  civil  righta  of  all  the  constituent  members,  according 

services  ?  your  lives  and  general  liberty  from  arbitrary  and  to  their  respective  drcumstances,  and  the  preservation  of  a 

unfeeling  rulere  ?    We  defy  you,  casting  your  view  upon  every  lasting  and  happy  connection  with  Great  Britain  on  the  aalu- 

aide,  to  discover  a  aingle  circumstance  promising  from  any  tary  and  constitutional  principles  herdnbefore  mentioned.  For 

quarter  the  feintest  hope  of  liberty  to  you  or  your  posterity,  effecting  these  purposes,  we  have  addressed  an  humble  and 

but  from  an  entire  adoption  into  the  union  of  these  colonies.  loyal  petition  to  his  mi^jesty,  praying  rdief  of  our  and  your 

What  advice  would  the  truly  great  man  before  mentioned,  grievances,  and  have  associated  to  stop  all  importations  from 

that  advocate  of  freedom  and  humanity,  give  you,  were  he  now  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  after  the  first  day  of  December,  and 

living,  and  knew  that  we,  your  numerous  and  powerfhl  neigh-  all  exportations  to  those  kingdoms  and  the  West  Indies,  after 

bora,  animated  by  a  just  love  of  our  invaded  rights,  and  united  the  tenth  day  of  next  September,  unleas  the  aaid  grievances  are 

hy  the  indissoluble  bands  of  alfection  and  interest,  cslled  upon  redressed. 

you  by  every  obligation  of  regard  fi>r  yoursdves  and  your  chil-  That  Almighty  God  may  incline  your  mlnda  to  approve  our 
dren,  as  we  now  do,  to  join  us  in  our  righteous  contest,  to  equitable  and  necessary  measures,  to  add  yoursdves  to  us,  to 
make  common  cause  with  us  therein,  and  take  a  noble  chance  put  your  fete,  whenever  you  auffer  injuries  which  you  are  de- 
fer emerging  from  a  humiliating  aubjection  under  govemora,  termined  to  oppose,  not  on  the  small  influence  of  your  single 
intendants,  and  military  tyrants,  into  the  firm  rank  and  condi-  province,  but  on  the  consdidated  powera  of  North  America, 
tion  of  English  freemen,  whose  custom  it  is,  derived  from  their  and  may  grant  to  our  joint  exertions  an  event  as  happy  as  our 
ancestora,  to  make  those  tremble  who  dare  to  think  of  making  cause  Is  just,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  us,  your  sincere  and  af- 
them  miserable  ?  fedionate  frienda  and  fellow-subjects. 

Would  not  this  be  the  purport  of  his  address  T    "  Seize  the  By  order  of  the  Congress, 

opportunity  presented  to  you  by  Providence  itself.    You  have  Henry  Middlxton ,  President, 
been  conquered  into  liberty,  if  you  set  aa  yon  ought.    Thla 
work  is  not  of  man.    You  are  a  smdl  people  compared  to 
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those  who,  with  open  arms,  invite  you  into  a  fellowship.  A  Th  the  King*t  mntt  excellent  Majeaty : 
moment's  reflection  should  convince  you  which  will  be  most  Most  oracious  Sovireion ,— We,  your  m^festy^s  felthAil 
for  your  interest  and  happiness,  to  have  all  the  rest  of  North  subjects,  of  the  cdonies  of  New  Ilampshire,  Massachusetts 
America  your  undterable  ftlends.  or  your  inveterate  enemies.  Bay,  Rhode  Idand  and  Providence  Plantationa,  Connecticut, 
The  injuries  of  Boston  have  roused  and  associated  every  od-  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  New- 
ony  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia.  Your  province  ia  the  only  caatle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
link  wanting  to  complete  the  bright  and  strong  chain  of  union.  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  in  behalf  of  oursdves  and 
Nature  haa  joined  your  country  to  theira.  Do  yon  join  your  the  inhabitanta  of  these  colonies,  who  have  deputed  us  to  rep- 
political  interests.  For  their  own  sakes,  they  never  will  de-  resent  them  in  general  Congress,  by  this  our  humble  petition 
•ert  or  betray  you.  Be  sssured  that  the  happiness  of  a  people  beg  leave  to  lay  our  grievances  before  the  throne. 
Inevitably  depends  on  their  liberty  and  their  spirit  to  assert  it.  A  standing  army  has  been  kept  in  these  colonies  ever  dnca 
The  value  and  extent  of  the  advantages  tendered  to  you  are  the  conclusion  of  the  Iste  war,  without  the  consent  of  our  As- 
Immense.  Heaven  grant  you  may  not  diacover  them  to  be  semblies ;  and  thia  army,  with  a  considerable  naval  armament, 
blessings  after  they  have  bid  you  an  etenud  adieu.*'  has  been  employed  to  enforce  the  collection  of  taxea. 
.  We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  liberality  of  aentiment  The  authority  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  under  him  the 
distinguishing  your  nation,  to  imagine  that  diflerenoe  of  rellg-  brigadier  genenU,  has,  in  time  of  peace,  been  rendered  aupreme 
Ion  will  prejudice  you  agalnat  a  hearty  amity  with  us.  Yon  in  all  the  civil  govemmenta  of  America.  ^ 
know  that  the  transcendent  nature  of  freedom  elevates  those  The  commander-in-chief  of  aU  your  majesty's  forces  in 
who  unite  in  her  eanse  above  dl  such  low-minded  infirmities.  North  America  has,  in  time  of  peace,  been  appointed  governor 
The  Swiss  cantons  Airnish  a  memorable  proof  of  this  truth,  of  a  colony. 

Their  union  is  composed  of  Roman  Cathdie  and  Protestant  The  charges  of  usud  officers  have  been  greatly  increased, 
states,  living  in  the  utmost  concord  and  peace  with  one  an-  and  new,  expendve,  and  oppresaive  offices  have  been  multi- 
other,  and  thereby  enabled,  ever  aince  they  bravely  vindicated  plied. 

their  freedom,  to  defy  and  defeat  every  tyrant  that  has  invaded  The  judges  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts  are  em- 
them.  powered  to  receive  their  ularies  and  feea  fhmi  the  effects  eon- 
Should  there  be  any  among  you,  as  there  generally  are  in  all  demned  by  themselves, 
societies,  who  prefbr  the  fevore  of  ministera  and  thdr  own  pri-  The  offlcera  of  the  eustoms  are  empowered  to  break  open 
vate  interests  to  the  wdfhre  of  their  country,  the  temper  of  and  enter  houses  without  the  authority  of  any  civil  magistrate, 
Buch  sdflsh  persons  will  render  them  incredibly  adive  in  op-  founded  on  legal  information. 

podng  dl  public-spirited  measures,  fVtmi  an  expectation  of  be-  The  judges  of  courts  of  common  law  have  been  made  entire- 
ing  wdl  rewarded  for  their  sordid  industry  by  their  superiora ;  ly  dependent  on  one  part  of  the  Legislature  for  their  sdsries, 
bm  we  doubt  not  you  will  be  upon  your  guard  against  such  as  wdl  as  fbr  the  durstlon  of  their  commissions, 
men,  and  not  aaertfice  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Coonsdora,  holding  their  commisdons  during  (deasure,  ex- 
Canadian  people  and  thdr  posterity  to  gratify  the  avarice  and  ereise  legislative  authority, 
ambition  of  individuals.                                                               . 


We  do  not  ask  you,  by  this  sddress,  to  commence  acts  of       •  Adopted Oetoter tsth.  m4.^^Mr«i«l«  «^  Omf^m, t^a.  I.,  p.  n.   Thte 
hoatUity  against  oor  common  sovereign.    We  only  invite  you   wm  dnwa  ap  by  jobs  Adsn,  sod  corr»<t«d  by  JoLb  DkkmwB. 
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Humblo  and  reasonable  petitions,  flrom  the  representatives       The  apprehension  ofbeing  degraded  into  a  stale  of  •errand* 

of  the  people,  have  been  fhiitiess.  flroni  the  pre-eminent  rankorEngllsh  fteemen,  while  oar  minds 

The  agents  of  the  people  have  been  discountenanced,  and  retain  the  strongest  love  of  liberty,  and  dearty  foresee  the  mis- 
governors  have  been  instructed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  eries  preparing  Ibr  ns  and  onr  posterity,  excites  emocions  ia 
salaries.  our  breasts  which,  though  we  can  not  describe,  we  should  not 

Assemblies  have  been  repeatedly  and  injuriously  dissolved,  wish  to  conceal.    Feeling  as  men,  and  thinking  as  subjects,  in 

Commerce  hus  been  burdened  with  many  useless  and  op-  the  manner  we  do,  silence  would  be  disloyalty.     By  giving  this 

prcssive  restrictions.  fkithful  Information,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  the 

By  several  acts  of  Parliament,  made  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  great  objects  of  yourYoyal  cares,  the  tranquillity  of  your  gor- 

sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years  of  your  majesty's  reign,  du-  emmcni  and  the  wclfhro  of  your  people, 
ties  are  imposed  on  us  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  ;       Duty  to  your  majesty,  and  regard  fl>r  the  preservation  t^our- 

and  the  powers  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  couru  are  ex-  selves  and  our  posterity,  the  primary  obligations  of  nature  and 

tended  beyond  theirancient  limits,  whereby  our  property  is  society,  ccnnmand  us  to  entreat  your  royal  attention  ;  and,  as 

t alien  fVom  us  without  our  consent,  the  trial  by  jury  in  many  your  majesty  enjoys  the  signal  distinction  of  reigning  over 

civil  cases  is  abolished,  enormous  forfeitures  are  incurred  for  flreemen,  we  apprehend  the  language  of  flreemen  can  not  be 

slight  offenses,  vexatious  informers  are  exempted  tnmi  paying  displeasing.    Your  royal  indignation,  we  hapt^  will  rather  ftU 

damages  to  which  they  are  justly  liable,  and  oppressive  securi-  on  those  designing  and  dangerous  men,  who,  danngly  inter- 

ty  is  required  from  owners  before  they  are  allowed  to  defend  posing  themselves  between  your  royal  person  and  your  faith- 

their  right.  ful  subjects,  and  for  several  years  past  incessantly  employed  to 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  resolved  that  colonists  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society,  by  abusing  your  majesty's  an- 
may  be  tried  in  England  for  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  thority,  misrepresenting  your  American  subjects,  and  prose- 
committed  in  America,  by  virtue  of  a  statute  passed  in  the  cuting  the  most  desperate  and  irritating  projects  of  oppression, 
thiriy-flfth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  consequence  there-  have  at  length  compelled  us,  by  the  force  of  accumulated  inju- 
of  attempts  have  been  made  to  enforce  that  statute.  ries,  too  severe  to  be  any  longer  tolerable,  to  disturb  your  m^- 

A  statute  was  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  your  majesty^s  csty's  repose  by  our  complaints, 
reign,  directing  that  persons  charged  with  committing  any  of-       These  sentiments  are  extorted  flrom  hearts  that  much  more 

fense  therein  described,  in  any  place  out  of  the  realm,  may  be  willingly  would  bleed  in  your  majesty's  service.     Yet  so 

indicted  and  tried  for  the  same  in  any  shire  or  county  within  greatly  have  we  been  misrepresented,  that  a  necessity  has 

the  realm,  whereby  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  may,  in  sun-  been  alleged  of  taking  away  our  property  from  us  without  oar 

dry  cases  by  that  statute  made  capital,  be  deprived  of  a  trial  by  consent, "  to  deflray  the  charge  of  the  administration  of  justice, 

their  peers  of  the  vicinage.  the  support  of  civil  government,  and  the  defense,  protection, 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  an  act  was  passed  (br  and  security  of  the  colonies.''    But  we  beg  leave  to  assure 

blocking  up  the  harbor  of  Boston  ;  another,  empowering  the  your  majesty  that  such  provision  has  been  and  will  be  made 

governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  to  send  persons  indicted  for  decaying  the  first  two  articles  as  has  been  and  shall  be 

for  murder  in  that  province  to  another  c(4ony,  or  even  to  Great  judged,  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  colonies,  just  and 

Britain,  for  trial,  whereby  such  offenders  may  escape  legal  suitable  to  their  respective  circumstances ;  and,  for  the  de- 

punishment ;  a  third  for  altering  the  chariered  constitution  of  fonse,  protection,  and  security  of  the  colonies,  their  militia,  if 

government  in  that  province ;  and  a  founh  for  altering  the  property  regulated^  as  they  earnestly  desire  may  immediately 

limits  of  Quebec,  abolishing  the  English  and  restoring  the  be  done,  would  be  fiilly  sufficient,  at  least  in  times  of  peace; 

French  laws,  whereby  great  numbers  of  British  Frenchmen  and  in  case  of  war,  your  fiiithfttl  colonists  will  be  ready  and 

are  subjected  to  the  latter,  and  establishing  an  absolute  govern-  willing,  as  they  ever  have  been,  when  constitutionally  re- 

roent  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  throughout  those  vast  quired,  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty  to  your  majesty,  by  cxert- 

regions  that  border  on  the  westcriy  and  northerly  boundaries  ing  their  most  strenuous  efforts  in  granting  supplies  and  rais- 

of  the  fipee,  Protestant,  English  settlements ;  and  a  fifth  fOTthe  ing  forces.    Yielding  to  no  British  subjects  in  aflfactionate  at- 

better  providing  suitable  quarters  for  officers  and  soldiers  in  tachment  to  your  majesty's  person,  flunily,  and  government, 

his  majesty's  service  in  Nonh  America.  we  too  dearly  prize  the  privilege  of  expressing  that  attachment 

To  a  sovereign  who  glories  in  the  name  of  Britain,  the  bare  by  those  proofii  that  are  honorable  to  the  prince  who  receives 

recital  of  these  acts  must,  we  presume,  justify  the  loyal  sub-  them  and  to  the  people  who  gtve  them,  ever  to  resign  it  to  any 

jects  who  fly  to  the  foot  of  his  throne  and  implore  his  clemen-  body  of  men  upon  earih. 

ey  for  protection  against  them.  '    Had  we  been  permitted  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  inheritance  left 

From  this  destructive  system  of  colony  administration,  adopt-  us  by  our  forefttthers,  we  should  at  this  time  have  been  peace- 

ed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  have  flowed  those  dis-  ably,  cheerftilly,  and  usefully  employed  in  recommending  our- 

tresses,  dangers,  fears,  and  jealousies  that  overwhelm  your  selves  by  every  testimony  of  devotion  to  your  majesty,  and  of 

majesty's  dutiftil  colonists  with  affliction ;  and  we  defy  our  veneration  to  the  state  ftrom  which  we  derive  our  origin.    But 

roost  subtile  and  inveterate  enemies  to  trace  the  unhappy  differ-  though  now  exposed  to  unexpected  and  unnatural  scenes  of 

ences  between  Great  Britain  and  these  colonies  fh>m  an  earlier  distress  by  a  contention  with  that  nation  in  whose  parental 

period,  or  (Vom  other  causes,  than  we  have  assigned.  guidance,  on  all  important  affbirs,  we  have  hitherto,  with  filial 

Had  they  proceeded  on  our  part  ftx>m  a  restless  levity  of  tem-  reverence,  constantly  trusted,  and  therefore  ean  derive  no  in-  . 

per,  unjust  impulses  of  ambition,  or  arifUl  suggestions  ofse-  struction  in  our  present  unhappy  and  perplexing  circnm- 

ditious  persons,  we  should  merit  the  opprobrious  terms  fte-  stances  ftrom  any  former  experience,  yet  we  doubt  not  the  pa- 

quently  bestowed  «pon  us  by  those  we  revere.    But,  so  fhr  rity  of  our  intention  and  the  integrity  of  our  conduct  will  Just- 

trom  promoting  innovations,  we  have  only  opposed  them,  and  iiy  us  at  that  grand  tribunal  before  which  all  mankind  must 

can  be  charged  with  no  oflenso  unless  it  be  one  to  receive  in-  submit  to  judgment, 
jiuies,  and  be  sensible  of  them.  We  ask  but  for  peace,  liberty,  and  safoty.    We  wish  not  a 

Had  our  Creator  been  pleased  to  give  us  existence  in  a  land  diminution  of  the  prerogative,  nor  do  we  solicit  the  grant  of 

of  slavery,  the  sense  of  our  condition  might  have  been  miti-  any  new  right  in  our  fiivor.    Your  royal  authority  over  us,  and 

gated  by  ignorance  and  habit.    But,  thanks  be  to  his  adorable  our  connection  with  Great  Britain,  we  shall  always  careftilly 

goodness,  we  were  bom  the  heirs  of  ft-eedom,  and  ever  enjoyed  and  zealously  endeavor  to  support  and  maintain, 
our  right  undi^r  the  auspices  of  your  royal  ancestors,  whose       Filled  with  sentiments  of  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  of  aflbc- 

flunily  was  seated  on  the  throne  to  rescue  and  secure  a  pious  tlon  to  our  parent  state,  deeply  Impressed  by  our  education, 

and  gallant  nation  trom  the  popery  and  despotism  of  a  super-  and  strongly  confirmed  by  our  reason,  and  anxious  to  evince 

stitious  and  inexorable  tyrant.     Your  majesty,  we  are  confl-  the  sincerity  of  these  dispositions,  we  present  this  petition 

dent,  justly  rejoices  that  your  title  to  the  crown  is  thus  found-  only  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances  and  relief  IVom  ftars  and 

ed  on  the  title  of  your  people  to  liberty;  and,  therefore,  we  jealousies  occasioned  by  the  system  of  statutes  and  regulations, 

doubt  not  but  your  royal  wisdom  must  approve  the  sensibility  adopted  since  the  close  of  the  late  war,  for  raising  a  revenue  in 

that  teaches  your  subjects  anxiously  to  guard  the  blessing  America ;  extending  the  powers  of  courts  of  admiralty  and 

they  received  from  divine  Providence,  and  thereby  to  prove  vioe-admiralty ;  trying  persons  in  Great  Britain  for  ofltesas 

the  performance  of  that  comjiact  which  elevated  the  illustrl-  alleged  to  be  committed  in  America,  affbcting  the  province  of 

ous  house  of  Brunswick  to  the  imperial  dignity  it  now  pos-  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  altering  the  government  and  extsnd* 

Besses.  ing  the  limits  of  Quebec ;  by  the  abolition  of  which  qratsm  the 
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Ikftrmony  between  Gremt  Britain  and  theae  eoloniea,  ao  necea* 
eary  to  the  happineaa  oT  both,  and  ao  ardently  dMired  by  tho 
latter,  and  the  uaual  intereuuraea  will  be  immediately  reatored. 
In  the  magnanimity  and  juatice  of  your  nujeaty  and  Parlia- 
ment, wo  confide  for  a  rcdreaa  of  our  other  grievancea,  truat- 
ing  that,  when  the  cauaea  of  our  apprehenaiona  are  removed, 
our  future  conduct  will  prore  ua  lUM  unworthy  of  the  regard 
we  have  been  accustomed,  in  our  happier  days,  to  enjoy :  for, 
apiwaling  to  that  Being  who  aearchea  thoroughly  the  bearta 
of  hia  rreatureti,  we  eoicmniy  profvaa  that  our  councile  have 
been  mflueneed  by  no  other  motivea  than  a  dread  of  impending 
dent  ruction. 

Permit  us,  then,  moat  gracious  aovereign,  in  the  name  of  all 
your  (hithful  people  in  America,  with  the  utmost  humility,  to 
implore  you,  for  the  honor  of  Almighty  God,  whoae  pure  relig- 
ion our  riiomiea  are  undermining ;  for  your  glory,  which  can 
be  advanced  only  by  rendering  your  subjects  happy,  and  keep- 
ins  them  united  ;  for  the  interests  of  your  flimily,  depending 
on  an  adherence  to  the  principlea  that  enthroned  it ;  for  tho 
aafbty  and  wellbre  of  your  kingdoms  and  dominions,  threat- 
ened with  almost  unavoidable  dangera  and  distresses,  that 
your  m^nty,  as  the  loving  fiithcr  of  your  whole  people,  con- 
nected by  the  same  bonds  of  law,  loyalty,  fliith,  and  blood, 
thoueh  dwelling  in  various  countries,  will  not  suilbr  the  trans- 
cendent rtlation  formed  by  these  tiea  to  bo  funher  violated, 
In  uncertain  expectation  of  efl^ts  that,  if  attained,  never  can 
compensate  for  the  calamitiea  through  which  they  muat  be 
gained. 

We,  therefore,  most  earnestly  beseech  your  miuesty  that 
your  royal  authority  and  interposition  may  be  used  for  our  re- 
lief, and  that  a  gracious  anawer  may  be  given  to  thia  petition. 

That  your  majeaty  may  enjoy  every  felicity  through  a  long 
and  glorious  reign,  over  loyal  and  happy  aubjocts,  and  that 
your  descendanta  may  inherit  your  prosperity  and  dominions 
till  time  ahall  be  no  more,  la,  and  alwaya  will  be,  our  aincero 
and  fervent  prayer. 

XIV. 

Yarkbb  Doodle. 

\n  the  flrst  volume,  I  have  twice  referred  to  our  national  air, 
Yankee  Doodle.  The  following  focta  in  relation  to  its  origin 
miy  interest  the  literary  autlquanan.  The  air  (Nancy  Daw- 
son), as  well  as  the  style  of  words,  antedates  the  American 
Revolution  by  at  least  a  century  and  a  quarter.  A  song,  com- 
puted in  derision  of  Cromwell  by  a  loyal  poet,  commenced  with 

**  Nankey  Doodle  came  to  town, 
Riding  on  a  pony, 
%Vith  a  foather  in  his  hat, 
Upon  a  macaroni.*' 

A  ''  doodle**  is  defined  in  the  old  English  dictionaries  to  be 
*'  a  sorry,  triding  follow,**  and  the  term  was  applied  to  Crom- 
well in  that  sense.  A  **  macaroni*'  was  a  knot  on  which  the 
feather  was  fostened.  In  a  aatirical  poem  accompanying  a 
cancature  of  William  Pitt  in  17C0,  in  which  he  appeara  on 
Btiits,  the  following  verse  occurs : 

**  Stamp  Act !  lo  diable !  dat  is  de  Job,  sir ; 
Dat  la  in  de  Stiltman's  nob,  sir. 
To  be  America's  nabob,  sir. 
Doodle,  noodle,  do." 

Long  before  our  Revolution,  the  air  waa  known  In  New  En- 
glanil  as  "  Lydia  Fiaber*s  Jig  ;*'  and  among  other  Worda  waa 
this  verse : 

**Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 
Lydia  Fisher  found  it ; 
Mot  a  bit  of  money  in  it ; 
Only  binding  round  it.** 

A  surgeon  in  the  British  army  at  Albany,  in  1755,  coitipoaed 
a  song  to  that  air,  in  deriaion  of  the  uncouth  appearance  of  the 
New  England  troops  assembled  there,  and  called  it  **  Yankep'* 
instead  of  "  Nankey  Doodle.**  The  air  was  popular  as  martial 
muaic ;  and  when,  in  1768,  Britiah  troopa  arrived  in  Boston 
harbor,  "  the  Yankey  Doodle  tune,**  aaya  a  writer  at  that  time, 
**was  the  capital  pieee  in  the  band  of  muaic**  at  Caatle  Will- 
iam.    The  change  ia  the  apelling  of  Yankey  waa  boc  made  un- 


til after  the  Revolution.  Trumbull,  in  hia  M'Fingal,  naea  tho 
original  ortliography.  While  the  British  were  yet  in  Boston, 
after  the  arrival  of  Washington  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  aoma 
poet  among  them  wrote  the  following  piece,  in  deriaion  of  the 
New  England  people.  This  is  the  original  Yankee  Doodle 
Song  of  the  Revoiuiion  : 

1.  **  Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp, 

Along  with  Captain  Goodwin, 
Where  we  see  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  hasty-;nMUin*. 

2.  **  There  was  Captain  Washington 

I'pon  a  alapptng  atallion, 
A  giving  orders  to  his  men  : 
I  gue$$  there  waa  a  luUliun. 

3.  **  And  then  the  feathers  on  his  hat. 

They  iook*d  no  tarnatjinaf 
I  wanted  pockily  to  get. 
To  give  to  my  Jemima. 

4.  **  And  then  they  had  a  eufampin  gun, 

As  large  as  log  of  maple. 
On  a  deuced  little  cart — 
A  load  for  fother's  cattle. 

5.  *'  And  every  time  they  flred  it  olT, 

It  took  a  horn  of  powder  ; 
It  made  a  noise  like  fkther's  gun. 
Only  a  nation  louder. 

6.  *'  I  went  as  near  to  it  myself 

As  Jacob's  underpmnm. 
And  father  went  as  near  again— 
I  thought  the  deuce  waa  in  him. 

7.  '*  Cousin  Simon  grew  so  bold, 

I  thought  he  would  have  cocked  it ; 
It  scared  me  so,  I  shrinked  off. 
And  hung  by  Ikther's  pocket. 

8.  '*And  Captain  Davia  had  a  gun. 

He  kmd  a  dapp'd  his  hand  on't. 
And  stuck  a  crooked  stabbmg-iruii 
Upon  the  liule  end  on*t. 

9.  **  And  there  I  see  a  pumpkin  ahell 

As  big  as  mother's  tMsin, 
And  every  time  they  touched  it  off 
They  acamper*d  like  the  nation. 


10. 


**  And  there  I  see  a  little  keg. 

Its  heada  were  made  of  leather  : 
They  knocked  upon  *t  with  liule  sticks. 
To  caU  the  folks  together. 


11.  *' And  then  they*djife  aicay  like/un. 
Ami  play  on  cornstalk  fiddlea. 
And  some  had  ribbons  red  as  blood. 
All  wound  about  their  middles 


13. 


**  The  troopera,  too,  would  gallop  up 
And  Are  right  in  our  focea  ; 
It  scared  me  almost  half  to  death 
To  see  them  run  auch  racea. 


13.  **  Old  Uncle  Sam  come  then  to  chango 

Some  pancakea  and  some  onions. 
For  'lasses  cakes,  to  carry  home 
To  give  hia  wifo  and  young  ones. 

14.  **  I  see  another  snarl  of  men 

A  digging  gravca.  they  told  me. 
So  tamal  long,  so  tamal  deep. 
They  'tended  they  should  hold  mo. 

15.  "  It  scared  roe  ao.  I  hooked  it  olT, 

Nor  alept,  as  I  remember. 
Nor  tumeid  about  till  I  got  home. 
Locked  up  in  mocher'a  chamber.** 
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XV. 
BuBooTHx's  Captivk  Offxcsbs. 

Tbx  followlDg  are  the  namea  of  the  commiaaloiied  oflBcers, 
English  and  Heaalan,  captured  with  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  I 
copied  them  from  the  original  parolei  of  honor,  aigned  by  them 
at  Cambridge  (tee  pp.  503,  vol.  L  and  344,  rol.  ii.),  and  now  in 
poaaeuion  of  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  £aq.,  of  Boaton : 

English. — J.  Burgoyne,  Ueuttnant  GeneraL  W.  Phillipa, 
Major  QeneraL  Jamca  Hamilton,  Brigadier  QeneraL  Lieuun- 
ant-colonel$  —  Lord  Balcarraa,  J.  Lind,  Nicholas  Sutherland, 
John  Anstruther  (aee  page  55,  Tolnme  L),  John  HilL  Majora 
— Balcarraa,  G.  Forbea,  George  Foster,  William  Agnew,  Henry 
Hamage  (see  page  55,  rolume  i.),  John  Holmea,  Jun.  CapuUiu 
—  Thomaa  Hosmer,  Ellis  Walker,  artillery,  William  Cotton, 
J.  W.  Heman,  Noah  Simpson.  Nicholas  Alward  Vigors,  John 
Carter,  James  Sheldon,  W.  Lindsay,  Neill  MacLean,  Alexan- 
der Baillie,  George  Swctterham,  J.  Kolllnson,  Francis  Wemyso, 
Robert  W.  Winchester,  William  Maxwell,  Paul  Banks,  Jamea 
Lorell,  J.  Farmer,  George  Petrie,  Thomaa  Kirkman,  George 
Brodie,  Stephen  Strangway,  K.  Master,  H.  Pclmor,  of  grena* 
diers,  William  Ferguson,  George  Coote,  A.  Jameson,  Jamea 
England,  J.  D.  Alcock,  Henry  Marr,  Thomaa  Blomefleld, 
George  Marlay,  Earle  Hawker,  Alexander  Campbell  (measen* 
gor  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  aee  page  79,  volume  i.),  John  Shrimp- 
ton,  U.  Sothum,  Thomas  Anburey,  the  author.  LituUnanU — 
William  Cox,  David  Darida,  and  James  Hudden,  of  artillery, 
James  Dunbar,  William  P.  Smith,  William  Houghton,  Will, 
iam  Collier.  H.  T.  Thomson,  Bright  Nodder,  Robert  Storday, 
Jamca  Battersby,  W.  Houghton,  Edward  Townaend  Jonea, 
grenadiers,  Hamilton  Maxwell,  W.  Digby,  Charlea  Williama, 
Sewall  Mannsell,  grenadiers,  William  Mure,  Thomas  Steel, 
grcnadiera,  Napier,  Anson  Nutt,  Archibald  FifiB,  George  Raw* 
don.  John  M'Ndll,  James  Murray,  George  Vincent,  Jamea  Kim- 
mis,  W.  Prince,  Joseph  Stroetly.  J.  Sleet,'  grenadiers,  John  Gas> 
kell,  Richard  Norman,  W.  R.  Gilbert,  Richard  Croft,  Robert 
Dubson,  W.  Charlton,  Cliften  Wheat,  Charlea  Torriana,  W. 
Fitherston,  John  Hepburn,  George  Edward  Sblagel,  WiUiam 
Douglas,  B.  Innes,  Robert  Burnet,  John  Blackwood,  John  Dal- 
gleish,  Torphuhen,  Weston  Alcock,  Richard  Brown,  R.  Steele, 
Charles  Williama,  William  Doyle,  Thomaa  Bibby.  George  Cof* 
fee,  Charles  Johnston,  Charl<»  Earle,  John  Ferguson,  W. 
Campbell,  Thomas  Reed,  Thomaa  Storey,  T.  Poe,  Henry  Bald- 
win,  A.  French,  Bernard  G.  Ward,  John  Rotton,  Abraham 
Banbury,  C.  J.  Jones,  Arthur  Blackwell,  William  Wilkinson, 
Connolly  Coane,  Low'*n  Mathewa,  Gonville  Bromhead.  En- 
tignt — Henry  May,  W.  Hovey,  Thomas  Dcane,  Thomas  Or* 

chard,  James  Moon,  Robert  Grier, Cooper,  Richard  Bate* 

man,  E.  F.  Merida,  William  Noble,  M.  Burrougha,  G.  Stephana, 
John  Percey,  Richard  James,  H.  Blacker,  George  Henway, 
Jamea  Porver.  Surgeon»-~Q.  Wylde,  William  Burke.  M.  Ca> 
hill.  W.  Pemberton,  Samuel  Sone,  Leonard  Dorffen,  Alexander 
Moodie.  iSur^eons'Afate*— Alexander  McMlle,  William  Brown, 
A.  B.  Carroll,  Charles  Watson,  Colin  MacLaaty,  Joaeph  Alder. 
Adjulanu—\n»c  Fielding,  J.  Dalladine.  A§»i$tant  Aijutanu 
general — Bt  Kingston,  mentioned  on  page  78,  toL  L  Chap- 
lains—'RXi^ecrd,  Montague  Money,  Andrew  Browne,  Charlea 
Morgan,  R.  Higginbotham,  Edward  Brudenell,  mentioned  on 
page  67,  volume  L  Commieearf-generai — Jonathan  Clarka 
AuistarU  Commisearie* — J.  Rosseau,  Andrew  Foster,  L.  Cro- 
roanteau,  Nathaniel  Collyer,  John  Powell  of  Beer,  John  M'Ken> 
xie.  Qiuirta^aiasCerGeiwra^— William  Paxton.  Auittam  Qutar- 
Ur-maeter — George  Vallarucry.  Deputf-pofmaaur  General — 
David  Geddes.  ile«H^  PAysicioii— Sind  Wood.  MateeofOen- 
eral  Hoipital—^chard  Woodthorp,  John  Park.  Aid-de-camp^^ 
Charles  Green,  R.  R.  Wilford,  Robert  Hoakslyn.  fFagon- 
maeter  Gcncro^P.  O'  DonnelL  Philip  Skene  (see  page  138,  vol- 
ome  i.),  **  a  poor  follower  of  the  British  army  :**  such  waa  the 
expression  which  Skene  appended  to  his  siguHturo. 

Hkssians. — Mqforgeneral — ReideseL  Brigadier^eneraU 
— Specbt,  W.  R.  De  Gall,  mentioned  on  page  50.  volume  L 
JJeutenant-eolanel — Leutz.  Mafore — Von  Lucke.  Von  Mcngen, 
Ehrencrook,  Von  Paasem.  Brigade  Major— IL  U.  Clevo  (see 
page  345  of  this  volume).  Captaine~-3.  Willoc,  De  Schlagen- 
teuffttl,  De  Lohneysen,  C.  A.  Alers,  J.  G.  P.  Arene,  Morgen- 
stem,  BartUng.  Harbord,  Girsewald,  Lutzow.  C.  L.  Schotteliua, 
F.  De  Germann,  Scheel.  Schacten,  Pausch,  Trott  Lieutenante 
—Bomeman,  Ulig.  Trott,  Rndolphe,  Do  Meyer,  Steuffel,  C.  G. 
8.  Winteramith,  Hehneke,  Curt  von  Hesler,  Meyer,  CounradI, ' 
Von  Dobeneck,  Peterson,  Mosrach,  Von  Unger,  Fcichel,  Rein- 


Ung,  W.  Hoger,  Morgenstein,  Borgidorfl,  Brandes,  KaQerB- 
Craunn  J.  Meyer,  Augustus  Paaaet,  Milkau,  Ole  Kop,  IVAiiierl^ 
J.  &  Kettner,  A.  H.  Du  Roi,  Unger,  G.  P.  S.  Cma,  J.  F.  Pflflger, 
J.  G.  H.  Gladcn,  G.  T.  Fricke,  C.  F.  Rohn.  P.  W.  L.  Rbencnii^ 
M.  Von  Butlar,  Von  Lindau,  Von  Eschwege,  Von  Biarhhna- 
sen,  Von  Trott,  Count  Von  Pickler,  Sartorina,  iUuimmmt  and 
quarter  wtaeter,  F.  V.  Geyling,  W.  Dufaia,  C  D.  Spungenberg. 
.fffisi^^'ns— Baudel,  Enrich,  Bode,  SUebom,  Bemewitz,  DlmcB- 
atein,  £.  Grimpo,  Von  Richterslerben,  Von  Weykera,  Heerwa- 
gen,  eneign  and  adjutant.    CiMp^in*— Voegel,  Miliua,  Kohlc^ 
Theobald.    Surgeone — Schroeder,  Prall,  Bonae,  J.  H.  Knaza. 
Poellniz,  deputy  adjutanugeneral.    J.  D.  Gerlach  (aee  page  845 
of  this  volume),  quarter-maeter  generaL    A.  Edmnnstone  (aee 
page  345  of  this  volume),  aid-de-camp  and  eeertuay  to  Reideeel. 
Languemeyer,  eeeretmrf.    T.  F.  HeOdebach,  Hr^eamt  major. 
^•iJttors— Schmidt,  Zinck,  A.  H.  BKhr. 

XVI. 

The  follovrlng  poem  waa  written  by  M^Jor  AndrA  after  the 
attack  of  Wayne  upon  a  block-houae,  near  Bull's  Ferry  (aee 
page  623;,  in  1780.  The  laat  canto  was  published  in  Riviuf* 
ton's  GauHe^  on  the  day  when  Andrd  waa  captured  at  Tanj' 
town.  1  copied  tfaia  from  an  original  copy  in  the  handwriting 
of  Andrd  himself;  and  I  have  made  a  fac  aimile  of  the  last 
stanza  as  it  appeara  in  that  copy.  It  ia  written  npon  amall 
folio  paper,  and  under  the  endorsement  of  Andr6  Wmsflf  art 
the  following  lines : 

• 

**  When  tiM  epic  atraia  wm  •anf , 
TIm  pofrt  by  tii«  aeck  wm  bong; 
And  to  bia  cost  b«  finds  too  bto, 
Tb«  dtmg^om  trih*  d«cidm  bis  bto.** 

COW  CHASE— Br  Mxrom  Aions. 

Slitabethtomut  Aug.  1, 178a 

Canto  1. 

To  drive  the  Une  one  summer's  mom. 

The  tanner  took  his  way. 
The  coif  shall  rue  that  ia  unborn 

The  Jumbling  of  that  day. 

And  Wayne  deacending  steers  shall  know. 

And  tauntingly  deride. 
And  call  to  mind,  in  ev^  low, 

The  tanning  of  hia  hide. 

Yet  Bergen  cowa  atill  ruminate 

Unconscious  in  the  stall. 
What  mighty  means  were  used  to  get. 

And  lose  them  affcn*  all. 

For  many  heroea  bold  and  brave 

From  New  Bridge  and  Tapaan, 
And  those  that  drink  Passaic's  wave, 

And  those  Uiat  eat  sonpaan. 

And  sons  of  distant  Delaware, 
And  still  remoter  Shannon, 
^  And  MiOor  Lee  with  horaea  rare, 

And  Proctor  with  his  cannon. 


All  wondrous  proud  in  arms  tiiey 
What  hero  could  refuae, 

To  tread  the  rugged  path  to  fuaCt 
Who  had  a  pair  of  ahoes  f 


At  aix  the  host,  widi  sweating  bnl^ 
Arrived  at  Freedom*a  Pole, 

When  Wayne,  who  thought  he'd  time 
Thus  speechified  the  whole: 


**  O  ye  whom  glory  doth  unite, 
Who  Freedom's  cauae  eapouse. 
Whether  the  wing  that* a  doomed  to  fl^t 
Or  that  to  drive  the  cows ; 

Ere  yet  yon  tempt  your  farther  way, 

Or  into  action  come, 
Hear,  aoldiera,  what  I  bare  to  say. 

And  take  a  pint  of  rum. 
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Inteinp*r«le  rtlor  tfien  wUl  ttrlDg 
Each  Dcrrooi  arm  the  better,  • 

80  all  tho  land  shall  10 1  aing. 
And  read  the  gvn'ral*t  letter. 

Know  that  tome  paltrj  rcfo|;eet, 

Whom  IVo  a  mind  to  fight, 
Arc  plnying;  h — 1  among  the  treea 

That  grow  on  yonder  height 

Their  fort  and  block-hooae  well  lercl, 
And  dtinl  a  horrid  slaughter ; 

Well  drive  the  scoundrela  to  the  deril, 
And  rariah  wife  and  daughter. 

I  under  corer  of  th'  attack. 

Whilst  jou  are  all  at  blowa. 
From  English  Neighb'rhood  and  Tlnack 

Will  drlre  away  the  cowa. 

For  well  70a  know  the  latter  la 

The  serious  operation. 
And  fighting  with  the  refugeea 

Is  only  demonstration." 

His  daring  words  from  all  the  crowd 
8uch  great  applauae  did  gain. 

That  every  man  declared  aloud 
For  aerious  work  with  Wayne. 

Then  from  the  cask  of  rum  once  more 

They  took  a  heady  gill. 
When  one  and  all  they  loudly  swore 

They'd  fight  upon  the  hilL 

But  here — tho  muse  has  not  a  strain 

Befitting  such  great  deeds, 
Uurra,  they  cried,  hurra  for  Wayne  I 

And,  shouting— did  their  needs. 

Canto  9 

Kear  his  meridian  pomp,  the  son 
Had  joumey'd  from  the  horizon. 

When  fierce  the  dusky  tribe  mor'd  on. 
Of  heroes  drunk  as  poison. 

The  sounds  confused  of  boasting  oatba. 
Re-echoed  through  the  wood. 

Some   Tow'd  to   sleep   in  dead  men's 
And  some  to  swim  iu  blood,    [dothea, 


At  Irvine's  nod,  'twas  fine  to 

The  left  prepared  to  fight, 
rhe  while  the  drovers,  Wayne  and  Lee, 

Drew  off  upon  the  right. 

Which  Inrine  'twas  Fame  don't  relate, 
Nor  can  the  Muse  assist  her, 

Whether  'twas  he  that  cocks  a  hat, 
Or  he  that  gives  a  glister. 

For  greatly  one  was  signalized. 
That  fought  at  Chestnut  Bill, 

And  Canada  immortalized 
The  vender  of  the  pUL 

Yet  the  attendance  upon  Proctor 
They  both  might  have  to  boast  of; 

For  there  was  business  for  the  doctor. 
And  hats  to  be  disposed  ofl 

Let  none  uncandidly  infer 

That  Stirling  wanted  spunk. 
The  self  made  peer  had  sure  been  there. 

But  that  tho  peer  waa  drunk. 

But  turn  we  to  the  Hndaon's  banks, 
Where  stood  the  modest  train, 

With  purpose  firm,  though  dender  ranks. 
Nor  caf'd  a  pin  for  Wayne. 


For  then  ttio  unrelenting  hand 

Of  rebel  fury  drove, 
And  tore  from  ev*ry  genial  band 

Of  friendship  and  of  love. 

And  some  within  a  dungeon's  gloom. 

By  mock  tribnnata  laid. 
Had  waited  long  a  cruel  doom. 

Impending  o'er  ttieir  heads. 

Here  one  bewails  a  brother's  fate, 

There  one  a  sire  demanda. 
Cut  off.  alas  I  before  thehr  date. 

By  ignominiooa  handa. 

And  silver'd  grandsires  here  appear'd 

In  deep  distress  serene. 
Of  reverend  manners  that  declared 

The  better  days  they'd  seen. 

Oh  I  curs'd  rebellion,  these  are  thine, 
Thine  are  titese  tales  of  woe ; 

Shall  at  thy  dire  Insatiate  shrine 
Blood  never  ceaae  to  flowt 

And  now  ttte  foe  befan  to  lead 

Ills  forces  to  th'  attack ; 
Balls  whistling  unto  balls  succeed, 

And  make  tho  block-house  crack. 

No  shot  could  pass,  if  yon  will  take 

The  gen'rals  word  for  true ; 
But  'tis  a  d— ble  mistake, 

For  ev'ry  ahot  went  through. 

The  firmer  as  the  rebels  pressed, 

The  loyal  heroes  stand ; 
Virtue  had  nenr'd  each  honest  breast. 

And  Industry  each  hand. 

In*  valor's  phrensy,  Hamilton 

Rode  like  a  soldier  big. 
And  secretary  Harrison, 

With  pen  stock  in  his  wig. 

But  lest  chieftain  Waahington 
Should  mourn  them  In  the  mumps,! 

The  fate  of  Widirlngton  to  shun. 
They  fought  behind  the  stumps. 

But  ah  t  Thaddeus  Posset,  why 
Should  tiiy  poor  soul  elope  t 

And  why  should  Titus  Hooper  die, 
Ahi  die— without  a  rope  f 

Apostete  Murphy,  thon  to  whom 

Fair  Shela  ne'er  was  cruel ; 
In  dtath  Bkmlt  ktmr  htr  mourn  thy  doom, 

OchI  would  ye  die,  my  jewel  t 

Thee,  Nattian  Pumpkin,  I  lament. 

Of  melancholy  fate. 
The  gray  gooae,  stolen  as  he  went; 

In  hia  heartTs  blood  was  wet 

Now  aa  the  fight  was  further  fought, 

And  balls  began  to  thicken. 
The  fray  aasum'd,  the  gen'rals  thought 

The  colcr  of  a  licking. 

Yet  undlsmay'd  the  chiefs  command, 

And,  to  redeem  the  day. 
Cry,  "Soldlera,  charge  t"  they  hear,  they 

They  torn  and  run  away.  [stand. 

Canto  3. 
Not  aJ  delights  the  bloody  spear. 
Or  horrid  din  of  battle, 

*  Vid«  Lm's  triid. 

f  A  HtMim  pravalaat  b  lbs  nM  Ubm. 


There  are,  rm  sure,  who'd  like  to  hear 
A  word  about  the  rattle. 

The  chief  whom  we  beheld  of  late. 
Near  Schralenberg  haranguing. 

At  Yan  Van  Poop's  unconadoua  sat, 
Of  Irrine's  hearty  banging. 

While  reliant  Lee.  with  courage  wild. 

Most  bravely  did  oppose 
The  tears  of  women  and  of  child. 

Who  begg'd  he'd  leave  the  eowa. 

But  Wajrne,  of  sympatfiizlng  heart 

Required  a  relief^ 
Not  all  the  blessings  could  Impart 

Of  battle  or  of  beet 

For  now  a  prey  to  female  charms. 
His  soul  took  more  delight  in 

A  lorely  Hamadryad's*  arms. 
Than  cow  driving  or  fighting. 

A  nymph,  the  refugeea  had  drove 

Far  from  her  native  tree. 
Just  happen'd  to  be  on  the  move. 

When  up  came  Wayne  and  Lee. 

She  In  mad  Anthony's  fierce  eye 

The  hero  saw  portray'd. 
And.  all  in  tears,  she  took  him  by 

—  the  bridle  of  his  Jade. 

Hear,  said  the  nymph,  O  great  command- 
No  human  lamentetiona,  [er. 

The  trees  you  see  them  cutting  yonder 
Are  all  my  nnur  relations. 

And  I,  forlorn,  implore  thine  aid 

To  free  the  sacred  grove : 
So  shall  thy  prowess  be  repaid 

With  an  immortal'a  love. 

Now  aome,  to  prove  ahe  was  a  goddess  t 

Said  this  enchanting  fair. 
Had  late  retired  from  the  Bodiu^ 

In  all  the  pomp  of  war. 

That  drums  and  merry  flfea  had  play'd 

To  honor  her  retreat 
And  Cunningham  himself  convey'd 

The  lady  throu^  the  street 

Great  Wayne,  by  soft  compaaskm  sway'd 

To  no  inquiry  stoops, 
But  takos  the  fair,  afflicted  maid 

Bight  into  Yan  Van  Poop'a. 

So  Roman  Anthony,  they  tay. 
Disgraced  th'  imperial  banner, 

And  for  a  gipsy  lost  a  day. 
Like  Anthony  the  tanner. 

The  Hamadr3rad  had  but  half 
Received  redress  from  Wayne, 

When  drums  and  colors,  cow  and  calt 
Came  down  the  road  amain. 

An  In  a  cloud  of  dust  were  seen. 
The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  goat 

Hie  gentle  heifer,  ass  obaeene ; 
The  yearling  and  the  ahoat 

And  pack-horaes  with  fowls  came  by, 
Befeatherod  on  each  side. 


*  A  dcitj  oftlM  wnods. 

t  A  cant  kppailmtioa  fivaa  tBoaf  Hm  soMaqr  •• 
th*  corps  that  has  th*  hooor  to  purrf  bb  aHt>a^r^ 
pontNk 
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Like  teguoM,  the  hone  that  I 
Aui  other  poeta  ride. 

SubUnae  upon  the  atirnipt  rose 

The  mighty  Lee  behind, 
And  drove  thu  tcrror-amitten  cowt. 

Like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

But  radden  see  the  woods  above 

Pour  down  another  corpa, 
All  helter  skelter  in  a  drove. 

Like  that  I  rang  before. 

irvlne  and  terror  in  the  raa, 

Came  flying  all  abroad. 
And  cannon,  colon,  hone,  and  man, 

Ran  tumbling  to  the  road. 

Stni  at  he  fled,  'twaa  Irrlne't  ery. 

And  hit  example  too, 
"  Run  on,  my  merry  men  all— for  why  f  * 

The  thot  will  not  go  through.* 


*  Five  rrftican  (*tii  tnw)  war*  foaad 
StUToa  th«  block'houM  floor, 
Bot  thra  tin  tbmi|clit  tb«  ahot  wrat  roviid, 
Ami  b  at  Um  bwrk  door. 


Aa  when  two  keimela  la  tiie  ttreet, 

8weird  with  a  recent  rain. 
In  guahing  itreama  together  meet. 

And  aeek  tbta  neighboring  drain. 

So  meet  theee  dang>bom  tribea  in  one, 

Aa  awift  in  their  career. 
And  ao  to  New  Bridge  they  ran  oo— 

But  all  the  cowa  got  clear. 

Poor  Paraon  Caldwell,  all  in  wonder, 

Saw  the  returning  tr^. 
And  moom'd  to  Wayne  the  lack  of  plun- 

For  them  to  steal  again.  [der. 

For  twaa  hla  right  to  seize  the  spoil,  and 
To  share  with  each  commander. 

As  he  had  done  at  Staten  Island 
With  fros^blt  Alexander. 

In  hla  dismay,  the  frantic  priest 

Began  to  grow  prophetic. 
You  had  swore,  to  see  his  lab*ring  breast. 

He'd  taken  an  emetic. 

**  I  view  a  future  day,**  said  he, 
•*  Brighter  than  this  day  dark  is, 


And  you  ahdll  see  what  you  shall  sm^ 
Ha !  oa  I  one  pret^  marquis , 

And  he  shall  come  to  Paulns'  Hook, 
And  great  achievemente  think  on. 

And  make  a  bow  and  take  a  look. 
Like  Satan  over  Lincoln. 

And  an  die  land  aronnd  shall  glory 
To  sec  the  Frenchman  caper. 

And  pretty  Snaan  tell  the  atory 
In  the  next  Chatham  paper.* 

This  aolemn  prophecy,  of  course, 
Oave  all  much  conaolation. 

Except  to  Wayne,  who  lost  his  horse 
Upon  the  great  occasion. 

His  horse  that  carried  all  his  prog. 
His  military  speeches, 

His  corn-stalk  whiaky  for  his  grog- 
Blue  stockings  and  brown  breeches. 

And  now  Pve  closed  my  epic  strain, 

I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrio*droTer,  Wayn«, 

Should  ever  catch  the  poet 


i^^^u/ 
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Aaron,  Littlb,  Mohawk  chief,  gares  the  lircs  of  Dunlop  and 
his  dauphier,  i.,  26tf. 

Abatu,  military  term,  explained,  i.,  56. 

Abbot,  Denjamin,  Drum-major,  plays  the  dead-march  at  the 
execution  of  Andr6,  i.,  771. 

AbeTiakes  Indians^  at  Norridgewock  Falls,  i.,  101. 

Abercrombie,  Jambs,  General  (British),  at  Fort  Gcortre,  in 
1758;  Brilliant  Expedition  under,  i.,  112.  At  Sabbath-day 
Point,  i.,  115.  At  Ticonderoga,  i.,  1 18  ;  defeated  ;  returns  to 
England  in  1759,  i.,  119.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  i..  119 

Abercrombie,  Colonel  (British),  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  mil, 
in  1775,  i.,  542.    Death  of,  i.,  546. 

Abercrombie,  Lieutenant-colonel  (British),  at  Petersburg,  in 
the  Skirmish  near,  in  1781,  ii.,  544.  At  Philadelphia  in  1778, 
ii.,  57,  137.    At  Yorktown  with  Comwallis  in  1781, 11.,  314. 

Abtla.     See  A  by  la. 

Abraham,  Little,  Mohawk  chief,  i.,  234, 235.  Ilia  mark,  i., 
256. 

Abraham^  Plains  of,  near  Quebec,  described,  i.,  187,  204,  205. 
Battle  of  the.  in  1759,  i.,  187, 188.  Arnold  and  his  troops  on 
the,  in  1775,  i.,  196.     See  Quebec. 

Absolutism,  in  America,  England's  flrst  step  toward,  in  1668, 
I.,  453,  45^1,  455. 

Abyla,  Mount,  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Ilerrules,  i.,  20. 

A cadtrmy.  Military^  at  West  Point,  ii. ,  1 38.  See  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  Governor  Argall  makes  conquest  of, 
in  1613,  ii.,  251. 

AcKLAND,  Major,  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  in  1777,  i.,  50. 
Wounded,  i.,  64.  Wilkinson  saves  him  from  death,  i.,  67. 
Account  of  him  and  his  heroic  wife,  i.,  45,  65-68.  Killed  in 
a  duel,  I.,  68.    Picture  of  his  room  at  Bemis's  Heights,  i.,  46. 

AcKLAND,  Lady  Harriet,  wife  of  Major,  heroism  of,  1.,  45, 
66,  67.  Generous  and  kind  treatment  of,  by  Gates  and  Dear- 
born, i.,  67.  Tributes  to,  by  Burgoyne,  i.,  67 ;  and  by  Mrs. 
Perex  Morton,  i.,  68.    Second  marriage  of,  i.,  68. 

Acrostic  on  Arnold,  i.,  605.     On  Anna  Brewster,  i.,  682. 

Acts,  oppressive,  of  Parliament,  i.,  l.'M,  157,  454,  455,  518; 
Against  Blasphemy,  ii.,  191 :  see  Blasphemy.  Mutiny,  ii., 
581:  see  Mutiny.  Navigation,  ii.,  254:  see  Navigation. 
Quebec,  i.,  505,  506 ;  Stamp:  sec  Stamp  Act.  Toleration: 
see  Toleration.  Vermont,  apparently  treasonable,  in  1780, 
i.,  168 :  SCO  Vermont. 

.Vdair,  Robert,  of  Maryland,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii.,  194. 

Adams,  John  and  Samuel,  opposed  by  Galloway  and  Dnane, 
ii.,  63,  64.   Galloway's  involuntary  tribute  to  Samdel,  ii.,64. 

Adams,  John  (President),  on  the  Boston  Committee  to  resist 
the  quartering  of  British  troops  there,  in  1768,  i.,  478.    Bepels 
Ilernard's  offer  of  a  bribe,  i.,  479.    Engaged  in  the  case  of 
Captain  Preston,  in  1770,  i.,  491, 492.    Succeeds  James  Otis  in 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  in  1770,  i.,  493. 
On  the  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence,  in  1774,  i.,  513. 
Delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  in  1774,  1.,  511  , 
ii.,  59.     His  remark  on  the  Character  of  the  First  Congress, 
ii.,  60.    Contributor  to  Whig  Journals,  i.,  513. 
On  the  Committee  of  Congress,  on 
Continental  Bills,  in  1775,  i.,  317. 
Declaration  of  independence,  in  1776,  ii.,  70,  71.    On  the 
Sub-committee,  ii.,71.    His  Account  of  Jefferson's  ap- 

E ointment  to  write  the  Declaration,  ii.,  71.     Seconds 
ee's  motion  for  Independence,  ii.,  70. 

Howe's  proposed  Conference,  in  1776,11.,  608,  609. 

Letter  or  Thanks  to  Washington,  in  1776,  i.,  584. 

National  Treaties,  in  1776,  ii.,  646. 

Naval  Affkirs.  in  1775,  i.,  637. 

Washington's  Commission,  in  1775,  i.,  563. 
TTis  views  of  National  Alliances  with  France,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land. ii..648.  Member  of  the  BoardofWar,  in  1776,  ii.,661. 
Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776,  li.,  79,  80. 
Succeeds  Silas  Deane,  as  American  Commissioner  at  Paris, 
in  1777,  i.,  85.  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  in  1779,  ii.,  650. 
Effects  loans  from  Holland,  in  1780,  ii.,  651.  Minister  to 
Holland,  ii.,  651.  Refuses  to  attend  the  proposed  Congress 
at  Vienna,  in  1781,  ii.,651.  His  bearing,  at  the  French  Court, 
II.,  652.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  London,  in  1785  ;  George 
Ill's  remark  to,  on  American  Independence,  ii.,  652.  Vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  1789.  ii.,  658,  662.  His 
Correspoi^dence  with  Jefferson,  respecting  the  Mecklenburg 
Resolutions,  li.,  416.  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  662.  Eulo- 
gized by  Abbd  Raynal,  ii.,  82.  Portrait  of,  ii.,  frontispiece. 
Autograph  of,  ii.,  80.    Picture  of  his  bouse,  ii.,'6C2. 


Adams,  John  Quinct,  his  Jnbi1e«  Diseonrse  quoted,  ii.,  ft59. 
His  account  of  Copley's  political  sentiments,  ii.,  142.  His 
body  lies  in  state,  in  Independence  Hall,  ii.,.66. 

Adams,  J.  W.,  Rev.,  his  History  of  Onondaga  County,  i.,830. 

Adams,  Samuel  (brother  of  John),  on  the  Boston  Committee 
to  resist  the  quartering  of  British  troops  there,  in  1768,  i.,  491. 
His  boldness  in  opposing  Governor  Bernard,  in  1768,  i.,  477- 
479.  His  patriotism,  i.,493.  Member  of  the  Boston  Commit- 
tee  of  Correspondence,  in  1774,  i.,  122,  513.  Presides  at  a 
meeting  respecting  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  in  1774,  i.,  507. 
With  Hancock,  at  Lexington  and  Wobum,  in  1775,  i.,  522, 
523.     Outlawed  by  Gage,  i.,  537. 

Delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  i.,  511  .  ii.,  50. 
His  eloquent  remark  on  Liberty,  ii.,  64.  On  the  Committee 
on  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  1776,  ii.,  653.  Signs  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  in  1776,  ii.,  79,  60.  His  part  at 
the  reception  of  M.  Gerard,  in  1778,  ii.,  650.  His  conduct  to- 
ward Washington,  in  1778,  ii.,  130;  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren's 
apology  for  him,  li.,  131,  132.  Lays  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Boston  State  House,  i.,  561.  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  603. 
Eulogized  by  Abbe  Raynal,  ii.,  82.  Portraits  of,  i.,  510 ;  ii., 
frontispiece.  Autograph  of,  i.,  510 ;  ii.,  80.  Picture  of  his 
house,  ii.,662. 

ADAM.S,  Colonel,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  in  1777, 1.,  55. 

Adams.  Major.  Commissariat  of  Prisoners  at  Elizabethtbwn 
under  the  superintendence  of,  i.,  327. 

Adams,  Mrs.,  wife  of  John,  her  tribute  to  General  Warren, 
i.,  584. 

Adams,  the  cannon  so  called,  and  the  "Hancock,"  in  the  top 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  i.,  559.  The  '*  Adams"  burst 
in  firing  a  salute,  i.,  559. 

Addresses,  of 

Edmonds,  J.  W.,  at  Ncwburgh,  in  1850,  I.,  667. 

Merchants  of  London,  to  the  King,  in  1775,  i.,  586. 

Mifflin  to  Washington,  in  1783,  ii.,  635,  636. 

Monell,  J.  J.,  at  Newburgh,  in  1850, 1.,  667. 

Newburgh,  i.,  674.  675. 

Parliament,  and  the  Mayor  and  Livery  of  London,  to  the 

King,  ii.,  585. 
Tories,  to  the  Peoi^e  of  Tryon  County,  in  1777,  i.,  250. 
Washington,  to  his  Officers,  at  Newburgh,  i.,  677, 678  ;  and 
to  Congress,  in  1783,  li.,  635. 

Addressors  to  Hutchinson,  recantations  of,  1.,  512. 

Admiral  in  the  American  Navy,  rank  of.  In  1776,  ii.,  636. 

Admiralty,  Board  of,  established  bv  Congress,  in  1779,  ii.,  AS7. 
Salaries  of  Members  of  the,  ii.,  637.  Seal  of,  li.,  637,  636. — 
Board  of  the  Middle  District,  ii.,637,  638.— Board  of,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1775,  ii.,  637. 

Advertisement,  by  British  ofllcers  at  Philadelphia,  in  1778,  11., 
97.  To  flimish  counterfeited  Congress  Notes,  at  the  price 
of  the  paper  per  ream,  ii.,  630. 

Africa,  Expedition  of  John  I.,  and  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portu- 
gal, to,  i..  17. 

Agent,  Secret,  sent  to  Canada,  In  1774,  by  the  Boston  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence,  i.,  122.  Secret  agents  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, travel  in  the  Colonies,  in  1761,  i.,  459. 

Agnew,  Jambs,  General,  at 

Brandywine,  in  1777,  ii.,  113. 
Danbury,  in  1777,  i.,  402,  403  ;  li.,  113. 
Germantown,  in  1777,  ii.,  112;  Killed,  ii.,  113,  169. 
Head  of  Elk,  in  1777.  ii.,  169. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii..  112,  113.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  113. 
Picture  of  his  Head-quarters,  1.,  403. 

Aonbw,  Samuel,  ii.,  83. 

Agreements^  Non-importation:  see  Non-importation. 

Agriculture,  encouraged  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ii.,  244  ;  and 
by  Governor  Yeardley,  li.,  251.  State  of,  in  Lower  Virginia, 
in  1848,  ii.,  348.    In  North  Carolina,  In  1848,  li.,  350. 

AiLLON,  Lucas  Vasqubz  d\  Spanish  navigator,  lands  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Combahee  River,  in  South  Carolina,  in 
1520,  i.,  30.  Kidnaps  some  of  the  natives,  to  sell  them  as 
slaves,  i.,  30. 

Atnswortk's  Magazine,  1..  766. 

Alarm  duns,  annoying  effect  of,  at  Morristown,  in  1780.  i.,310. 

Albany,  New  York,  i.,  35.  Early  History  of,  i.,  300, 301.  In- 
corporated, in  1686,  i.,  302.  Described  by  Kalm,  in  1749,  i., 
301,  302.  Colonial  Convention  at,  in  1754,  I  ,  303;  list  of 
Commissioners,  i.,  303.  Its  importance  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, i.,  304.  Picture  of  General  Schuyler's  mansion  at ;  as- 
sociations of  the  house,  i.,  304. 

Albemarle  County^  North  CaroUna,  territory  of,  ii.,  353,  354. 
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Albemarle  Sound,  Sebastian  Cabot  explores  the  const  north  of, 
i.,  27. 

Albcrtson,  Thomas,  Lieutenant-commandant  in  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  in  17T6,  ii.,  63d. 

Alden,  Ichabod,  Colonel,  killed  by  Indiana  at  Cherry  Valley, 
in  1778,  i.,  268. 

Alden,  Johw,  passenger  in  the  May  Flower,  i.,  659.  Sub- 
scribes the  compact  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  i.,437,  438,  459. 

Alden.  Tlmotiiy,  Rev.,  his  Collection  of  American  Epitaphs, 
U.,  328. 

Alden,  Captain,  horsewhips  General  Prcscott,  i.,  603.  Pic- 
lure  and  account  of  ihe  Alden  Taveni.  i.,  6()3. 

Alexander,  Abraham,  Chairman  of  the  Mecklenburg  Com- 
mittee, in  1777.  Biographical  Sketch  of,ii.,  411.  Autograph 
of,  ii.,  413. 

Alexander,  Adam,  Charles,  Ezra,  IIezekiah,  and  JoHif 
M'Knitt,  members  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee,  ii.,  412. 
Autographs  of,  ii.,  413. 

Alexander,  Charles,  Captain  in  the  American  Nary  in 
1776,  ii.,  638. 

Alexander,  Elijah,  brother  of  Abraham;  his  longevity. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  411. 

Alexander,  James,  (hther  of  Lord  Stirling,  first  Recorder  of 
Perth  Amboy,  ii.,  11. 

Alexander,  Robert,  Secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Committee 
on  Non-intercourse,  in  1774,  ii.,  1»6.  Son  of  Liberty,  ii., 
194.  On  the  Baltimore  Committee  of  Correspondence,  ii., 
186. 

Alexander,  Samuel,  Captain,  at  Augusta,  ii.,  512. 

Alexander,  William:  see  Stirling,  Lord. 

Alexander,  W.  J.,  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  il.,  393. 

Alexander,  Sagamore  of  the  Wampanoags,  i.,  658. 

Alexander's  Lake,  or  Mashapang,  legend  of,  i.,  595. 

Alexandria,  Virginia,  ii.,  207.  208.  Colonial  Governors  con- 
vene at,  in  1755,  ii.,  271.  Museum  and  Revolutionary  relics 
at,  ii.,  207. 

Allamance  River,  11.,  388.    Battle  on  the,  in  1771,  ii.,  368-370. 

Alleghany  Mountains,  territories  west  of  the,  claimed  by  Spain, 
ii.,  650. 

Allegiance,  Oaths  of:  see  Oaths. 

Allen,  Ethan,  Colonel,  Expedition  of,  to 

Ticonderoga,  in  1775,  i.,  121-123, 153.    Interview  between 
him  and  Dclaplace ;  his  order  to  surrender  obeyed  ;  his 
disagreement  with  Arnold,  i.,  125. 
St.  Johns;  preparations  to  oppose  Carleton,  in  1775,  I., 
154.    lie  ana  Warner  appear  before  the  New  York  As- 
sembly, i.,  155. 
Montreal,  in  1775,  I.,  179.    Captured,  and  treated  with 
cruelly  by  Prescott,  i.,  180.    Anecdote  of  him  and  Col- 
onel M'Claghrey,  i..  735.    Taken  to  England  in  chains, 
i.,  IbO,  735.     Exchanged  in  1778,  i.,  ^35.    Uistorical 
error  concerning  him  corrected,  i.,  735. 
His  Letters  to  Congress,  on  the  difhculties  in  Vermont,  i., 
168.    Visits  Wyommg,  In  1787,  i.,  375.    Anecdote  of  him 
and  Rivington,  i.,  508.    Biographical  Sketch  of;  autograph 
of,  i.,  180.    Grave  of;  picture  of  the  tomb  of,  i.,  161. 

Allen,  IIuoh,  Aid  to  Colonel  Charles  Lewis;  mortally 
wounded  at  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774,  ii.,  282. 

Allen,  Ira  (General),  brother  of  Ethan,  i.,  168.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  i.,  161. 

Allen,  William,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  American  Biographical  and 
Historical  Dictionary,  quoted  or  cited,  i.,  56,  153,  209,  405, 
594,  644  ;  ii.,  12. 

Allen,  Lieutenant-colonel,  of  New  Jersey,  ii.,  530. 

Allen,  Lieutenant,  sent  by  Colonel  Jameson  to  Arnold,  in 
charge  of  Andre,  i.,  756,  757. 

Allen,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Pittsfield,  his  bellicose  ardor,  L,  396. 

Allen  Family,  massacred  by  Indians,  i.,  100. 

Allerton,  Isaac  and  John,  signers  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant, 
i.,  437.    Autograph  of  Isaac,  i.,  438. 

Alliance,  Triple,  between  France,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States,  ii.,  651.  National  Alliances,  Franklin's  letter  to 
Arthur  Lee,  on,  in  1777 ;  difference  of  views  on,  in  Amer- 
ica, ii.,  648. 

Allino,  Chauncy,  sees  Major  Campbell  buried,  i.,  423. 

Allison,  Patrick,  Rev.,  of  Baltimore,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii., 
194.    Chaplain  in  the  Continental  Army,  ii.,  187. 

Allison,  Mr.,  the  author's  interview  with,  at  Haverstraw,  i., 
752. 

Almanac,  Bickerstaff*s,  the  Frontispiece  of,  explained,  i.,  486. 
Cruikshanks,  li.,  158. 

Almon's  Remembrancer,  cited,  ii.,  639. 

Alsop,  John,  of  New  York,  Deiesate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  in  1774,  i.,  383 ;  ii.,  59,  587. 

Alston,  William,  Colonel,  of  Charleston,  ii.,  479. 

Althouse,  Captain  (British),  at  the  battle  of  Spencer's  Ordi- 
nary, in  1781,  ii ,  258. 

Amboy.  New  Jersey,  General  Mercer  in  command  at,  in  1776, 
ii..  591. 

Amboy  Bay,  Admiral  Howe  anchors  his  fleet  in,  in  1778,  i.,  647. 

America,  visited  by  Northmen,  before  its  discovery  by  Colum- 
bus, i.,  634.  Early  opinions  respecting,  i.,  19.  Discovery 
of,  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  i.,  25.  John  Cabot's  voyage  to,  in 
1497,  i.,  27  ;  he  the  true  discoverer  of,  i.,  29. 

American  Association,  Articles  of,  adopted  and  circulated,  in 

.    1774,  ii.,  6S,  63.    Regarded  with  public  (hvor,  ii.,  64,  587. 


Amerioo  VEspucct:  see  Vbsptjcct. 

Amherst,  Jeffrey,  Lord,  i.,  119,  130.    Commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  America,  i.,  119,  287.    Skill,  bravery, 
and  ability  of,  i.,  120.     Portrait  and  autograph  of,  i.,  213. 
Amidas,  Philip,  explores  the  coast  of  Carolina,  in  1584,  under 

Ralejgh,  ii.,  243,  .     • 

Ammunition  carried  out  of  Boston  bv  patriots,  in  1775,  i.,  522. 
Captured  by  patriots,  in  1775,  off  Boston  Harbor,  i.,  570.  Of 
the  American  army  at  Bunker  Hill,  exhausted,  i.,  545.  Re- 
moved from  the  Magazine  at  Williamsburg,  in  1775,  ii.,  297. 
Supply  of,  firoq^AfVica,  in  1775,  i.,  571. 
Anbury,  Thomas,  British  officer,  in  Burgoyne's  army;  his 

Travels  in  America,  ii.,  315,  340,  345,  346. 
Ancram,  Major,  Speech  of,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  i., 

248,  249. 
Anderson,  Alexander.  Dr..  earliest  wood-engraver  in  Amer- 
ica, i.,  513;  ii.,  155.    His  anecdote  of  Cunningham  and  the 
patriotic  woman,  ii.,  633. 
Anderson,  James,  of  Marjiand,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii.,  194. 
Anderson,  John,  the  assumed  name  of  Major  Andre,  i..714. 
Anderson,  Major,  of  Maryland,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Guil- 
ford, in  1781,  ii.,  406. 
Anderson,  Captain,  in  a  Skirmish  with  Colonel  Boyd,  near 

Augusta,  in  1779,  ii..  506. 
Anderson,  Mr,  Editor  of  the  New  York  **  Constitutional 

Gazette,"  i.,  513. 
ANDRfe,  John,  Captain,  afterward  Major;  Aid  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  1.,  743.  Removes  from  the  house  of  Dr.  Franklin  a 
portrait  of  him,  in  1777,  ii.,  104.  A  firiend  and  correspond- 
ent of  Mrs.  Arnold,  i.,  714.  Fictitious  letter  of,  to  Colonel 
Sheldon,  i.,  715.  First  interview  of,  with  Arnold,  i.,  710, 
720.  Clinton's  instructions  to,  i.,  718.  Papers  received  by, 
from  Arnold,  i.,  721 .  Pas.-*  given  to,  by  Arnold,  i.,  723.  Smith 
refuses  to  take  him  to  the  ship  Vulture,  i.,  723.  Dresses  as 
a  citizen ;  crosses  the  Hudson,  i.,  724.  Arrested,  i.,  726. 
Letters  of,  to  Washington,  i.,  727,  757.  Place  of  his  cap- 
ture, i.,  753.  Ordered  to  West  Point,  1.,  729.  Account  of 
the  capture  of,  i.,  753-755.  Conveyed  to  North  Castle,  L, 
756 ;  to  North  Salem,  i.,  757 ;  and  to  West  Point  and  Tap- 
pan,  i.,  758.    His  captors,  i.,  753,  773,  774. 

Trial,  sentence,  and  execution  of,  i.,  765-768,  771.  Eflbrts 
to  save  h\m,  i.,  768 ;  and  to  exchange  him  for  Arnold,  i.,  769. 
Hia  request  to  be  shot,  i.,  770.  His  composure  of  mind,  i., 
771.  Place  of  his  death  and  burial,  i.,  772.  His  remains 
removed  to  England,  in  1831,  i.,  773.  Monument  to,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  i.,  767,  773.  His  Will ;  his  three  sisters ; 
his  brother  knighted,  i.,  767.  His  watch;  his  Commission, 
i.,  767. 

Biographical  Sketch  of,  I.,  765.  Portraits  of,  L,  765,  771. 
Specimen  of  his  handwriting,  li.,  674.  His  poem,  the  "Cow 
Chace,"  ii.,  672-674.  Present  at  the  Mischianza ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  it,  ii.,  97  ;  the  chief  part  of  the  decorations  of  it,  paint- 
ed by  him,  ii.,  100.  His  humorous  verses  on  the  duel  between 
Ilowe  and  Gadsden,  ii.,  523.  His  quarters  at  Philadelphia, 
ii.,  104. 
Andr^,  Lieutenant,  brother  of  Major,  his  part  at  the  Mischi- 
anza, ii.,  99. 
Andrew,  Alexander,  servant  of  General  Agnew;  his  ac« 

count  of  his  master's  death,  ii.,  112,  113. 
Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  Governor-general;  arrival  of,  at  Bos- 
ton, i.,  H20,  434.     His  unpopularity,  1.,  420.     Empowered  to 
take  away  their  charters  tVom  the  colonies,  I.,  451.    Tyran- 
ny of,  i.,  434.    Arrested,  and  sent  to  England  for  trial,  i., 
435,  451. 
Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1692;  recalled,  in  1698;  succeed- 
ed by  Nicholson,  ii.,  265. 
Andrts,  Major,  of  Maryland,  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  in  1780, 

ii.,  468. 
Andrustovm,  destroyed  by  Indians  imder  Brant,  in  1778,  i.,  255. 
Anecdotes: 

Allen  and  Rivington,  i.,  508. 

Arnold  and  a  Prisoner,  ii.,  339,  340.    And  Coon,  i.,  409. 

Arnold,  Mrs.,  and  Washington,  i.,  726. 

Bailey,  Mother,  i.,  617. 

Balfour  (Colonel)  and  Mrs.  Elliot,  iL,  550. 

Barre  and  Manning,  ii.,  497. 

Bennington,  the  battle  of,  i.,  308. 

Boy  and  British  Grenadier,  ii.,  617. 

Braddock  and  Washington,  ii.,  272,  273. 

Calvert  and  his  Protestant  servants,  il.,  191. 

Coon  and  Arnold,  i.,  409. 

Comwallis  and  the  Widow  Brevard,  ii.,  413.    And  Colonel 

Tilghman,  ii.,  223. 
Cruger  (Colonel)  and  Eddins,  ii.,  487. 
Daddy  Hall  and  Paymaster  Dexter,  1.,  631. 
Duponceau  and  Mr.  Huntington,  ii.,  107. 
Dutch  Magistrate  and  Yankee  Peddler,  i.,  S92. 
Dutchman,  The,  and  the  Hay-rake,  i.,  390. 
Dyer  (Colonel)  in  the  satire  of  '*  Lawyers  and  Bull-flnogs," 

i..  347. 
Eddins  and  Colonel  Cruger,  ii.,  487. 
Elliot,  Mrs.,  and  Colonel  Balfour,  ii.,  550. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.,  ii.,  145. 
Ferguson,  Captain,  and  Colonel  Horry,  ii..  Am. 
Finch,  Mrs.,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  at  Forty  Fort,  1.,  362. 
Fitzgerald,  Colonel  John,  iL,  32. 
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Folger  (Timothy)  and  General  Prescott,  i.,  603. 

Ford  (Jud^)  and  Colonel  Humilton,  i.,  313. 

Forman,  .Mr.,  and  Colonel  Stone,  i.,  220. 

FrencUinan,  Myalerious,  and  Conimittoe  of  Congress,  i., 
500. 

Friday,  Mr.,  and  Colonel  Maxwell,  ii.,  482. 

George  III.,  Statue  of,  ii.,  595.     Portrait  of,  ii.  392. 

Gist,  Mr.,  and  Indian  Messenger,  ii.,  S06. 

GofTo  and  a  Fencing-master,  i.,  419. 

Greene  (General)  and  a  Portrait  of  George  ITI.,  ii.,  303. 

Grenadier,  Oritish,  captured  by  a  boy,  ii.,  617. 

Grenvllle,  George,  nicknamed  *'  Gentle  Shepherd,"  I.,  A62. 

Hail  (Daddy)  and  Paymaster  Dexter,  i.,  631. 

Hamilton  (Colonel)  and  Judge  Ford,  i.,  315. 

lUnulton,  Ninian  B.,  ii.,  366. 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  at  Danbury,  1.,  403. 

Hardy  (Governor)  and  President  Monroe,  U.,  233. 

Harper  (Colonel)  and  Indian  Peter,  i.,  237. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  ii..  236. 

Hendrick  (Mohawk  Sachem)  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  i., 
106. 

Henry  (Patrick)  and  Hook,  ii.,  234. 

Holcomb  (Luther)  and  Geteral  Tryon,  I.,  403. 

Hook  and  Patrick  Henry,  ii.,  234. 

Horry  (Colonel)  and  Captain  Ferguson,  ii.,  480. 

Huntington,  Mr,  and  Duponceau.  ii.,  107. 

Indian  Chief  and  Washington  at  Fort  Duquesne,  ii..  273. 

Indian  Messenger  and  Mr.  Gist,  ii.,  2C6. 

Indian,  Old,  and  Wind  Gap.  Pennsylvania,  i.,  336. 

Indian  Peter  and  Colonel  Harper,  i.,  237. 

Israel,  Mrs.  Hannah  J.,  ii.,  179. 

Jackson  (President)  and  Lieutenant  Randolph,  ii.,  221. 

Johnson  (Sir  William)  and  Mohawk  Sarhem,  i.,  106. 

Johnson  (Sir  William)  and  Servant  Girl,  i.,  2b7. 

La  Fayette  and  Washington's  dlning-hall,  i.,  668. 

Larvcy,  James,  I.,  727. 

Manning  and  Barr6,  ii.,  497 

Marion  and  a  young  British  Officer,  ii.,  565. 

Maurepas,  Count,  i.,  654. 

Maxwell  (Colonel)  and  Mr.  Friday,  ii.,  483. 

Meeker  (Timothy)  and  a  Standing  Army,  i.,  325. 

Messer  (Boy)  and  General  Tryon,  ii.,  371. 

Monroe  (President)  and  Governor  Hardy,  11.,  5^3. 

Montague  (Admiral)  and  Pitts,  i.,  <9'J. 

Morgan,  Spy,  ii.,  305. 

Mother  Bailey,  i.,  617. 

Negro  Hostler  and  a  Goat,  ii.,  335. 

North  (Lord)  and  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall.  Ii.,  322 

Otis  (James,  Jr.)  and  the  Clerk,  i.,  4U1. 

Payne,  Mra.,  and  Washington,  ii.,  207. 

Petcra  (Judge)  and  Washington,  ii.,  303. 

Pitts  and  Admiral  Montague,  i.,  499. 

Prescoii  (General)  and  Timothy  Folgor,  I.,  603. 

Prescott,  Colonel,  at  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  511. 

Preston  (Senator)  and  an  Old  Lady,  ii.,  4C6. 

Putnam,  General,  aAer  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  547. 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter)  and  his  Srrvant.  ii.,  244. 

Rambo  (Manritz)  and  a  Wounded  Deer,  ii.,  124. 

Randolph  (Lieutenant)  and  Prettident  Jackson,  ii.,  221 

Rivington  and  Ethan  Allen,  i..  508. 

Robinson  (Speaker)  and  Washington,  ii.,  275. 

Scotchman,  The,  and  Hell-ealo,  i.,  682. 

Speculating  Daughter  and  the  Author,  i.,  730. 

Stamp  Act,  in  South  Carolina,  ii.,  541. 

Steuben  (Baron)  and  Fishkill  Landing,  1.,  693. 

Stone  (Colonel)  and  Mr.  Forman,  i.,  229. 

Tarleton  and  Little  Rebels,  ii.,  394. 

Tarleton  and  two  American  Ladies,  11.,  436. 

Tennent  (Rev.  Gilbert),  his  Sermons,  ii.,  159. 

Tilgbman  (Colonel)  and  ComwalUs,  ii.,  223. 

Tryon  and  boy  Messer,  ii.,  371. 

Washington,  and  Mra.  Arnold,  i.,  726.  And  Braddock,  ii., 
272,  273.  And  Indian  Chief  at  Fort  Duquesne,  ii.,  273. 
And  Judge  Peters,  ii..  303.  And  Mra.  Payne,  ii.,  207. 
And  Speaker  Robinson,  ii.,  275.    His  dining-hall,  i.,  6C8. 

Whitall,  .Mra.,  ii.,  85. 

Widow  Brevard  and  Comwallis,  ii.,  412. 

Wraxall,  Sir  N.  W.,  concerning  Lord  North,  ii.,  322. 

Yankee  Doodle  and  Chevy  Chase,  i.,  528. 

Yankee  Peddler  and  Dutch  Magistrate,  i.,  293. 
Annapolui,  Maryland,  described,  ii.,  188.  Early  history  of,  ii., 
189.  Historical  associations  of,  ii.,  197.  Colonial  Govern- 
ora  convened  at,  in  1755,  ii.,  271 .  Revolutionary  movements 
at,  in  1765,  ii.,  193.  Tea  destroyed  at,  in  1774,  ii.,  195.  Mil- 
itary displays  at,  in  1781  and  1783,  ii.,  196.  Washington  at, 
in  1 4  S3,  ii.,  196.  Washington  resigns  his  commission  at.  ii., 
197,  C35.  Continental  Congress  meets  at,  in  1783,  ii.,  196, 
634.  Convention  at,  in  1786,  ii.,  656 ;  names  of  the  membcra 
of  the  Convention,  ii.,  197. 

Picture  of  the  State  House  at,  ii.,  196.     Portraits  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at,  ii.,  197. 
An-na-ta-kau-USf  the  Indian  name  given  to  Washington,  i., 

277. 
AxNAWAX,  one  of  King  Philip's  chief  captains ;  hia  si^^  man- 
ual, i.,  659, 
Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  ii.,  191. 

II.  2 


Arstrutrer,  Joirif,  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  in 

1777,  i.,  55.     Captured,  ii.,  672. 
Anthony,  Mr,  his  residence  near  Newport,  i.,  651. 
Anthony^*  Nose :  see  St.  Anthony's  Nose. 
Antilles,  The,  visited  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  in  1499,  i.,  S8. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  triumphal  procession  of,  described 

by«Montfliucon,  ii.,  201. 
Antiquities: 

Church  at  Jamestown,  ii.,  341. 
Dighton  Rock,  inscription  on,  i.,  634. 
Pocahontas's  Wash-basin,  ii.,  347. 
Runic  Inscription  on  Orkney  Isles,  I.,  635. 
Stone  Cemetery,  on  Rainsford  Island,  i.,  634. 
Stone  Wall  at  Salisbur)-,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  4C9. 
Tombstone  at  Jamestown,  ii.,  242. 
Tower  at  Newport,  i.,  633. 
Anti-rmtism  in  the  Stole  of  New  York,  i.,  391. 
Antoinette,  Maria,  of  Austria:  see  Maria  Antoinrtts. 
Anvil  Rock,  near  Hanging  Rock,  picture  of,  ii.,  455. 
Apollo  Room,  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  ii.,  278. 
Appomatox  River,  ii.,  337,  34<. 
Aquia  Creek,  Virginia,  ii.,  216. 
Aquitneck,  or  Rhode  Island,  granted  to  (Harke  and  Coddington, 

by  Miantonomoh,  i.,  638. 
Aranda,  Count  d*,  Spanish  Embassador  at  Paris,  ii.,  648, 653. 
Arbuthnot,  Marriott,  Admiral,   commands  the   British 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  America,  in  1780,  i.,  655.    Meets 
the  French  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake,  in  1781, 
ii.,334.    Invades  Charleston,  ii.,  556,  558.643.    Gives  warn- 
ing to  Arnold,  ii.,  230,    Portrait  of,  ii.,  5C0. 
Archdale,  John,  a  Quaker,  Governor  of  the  CaroUnas,  in 

1695,  ii.,  355,  539.    His  policy,  ii.,  539. 
Archer,  Aid  to  General  Wayne,  at  Stony  Point,  i.,  747,  749. 
Archer,  Stephen,  residence  of,  i.,  763. 
Archer's  Hill,  Virginia,  Pocahontas's  Wash-basin  near,  ii.,  347. 
Arden,  Richard  D.,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas,  1.,  708. 
Argall,  Samuel,  Governor,  sails  with  a  fleet  to  Maine,  in 
1613,  to  protect  the  fisheries;   makes  conquest  of  Acadia; 
entera  New  York  Bay,  and  compels  the  Dutch  there  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  England,  ii.,  251.     Keeps  Poca- 
hontas as  a  hostage,  ii.,248.     Succeeds  Ycardley,  as  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  in  1617,  ii.,  241,  251. 
Aristocracy,  loyal,  of  Virginia,  Sir  William  Berkeley  appeals 

to.  in  1676,  ii.,  255.  . 
Aristotle,  his  opinion  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

i.,  20. 
Arkansas,  explored  by  De  Soto,  in  1540,  1.,  31. 
Arlington,  Earl  of,  his  right  to  Virginia  for  thirty-one  yeara, 
ii.,  254, 265.    Assigns  his  interest  to  Lord  Culpepper,  ii.,205. 
Arltngton  House,  scat  of  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  ii.,  206. 
Armand,  Charles,  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie  (Colonel,  afterward 
General),  ii.,  261.    With  La  Fayette  in  New  Jersey,  in  1777, 
ii.,  260.     Captures  Baremore,  in  1779.  ii.,  624.    W  1th  Gales 
in  the  South,  in  1780,  ii.,  463.    His  opinion  of  Gates,  ii.,  469. 
In  the  battle  near  Jamestown  Island,  in  1781, 11.,  269.    Auto- 
graph and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii..  260. 
Armed  Neutrality  of  European  Slates,  account  of  the,  ii.,  468, 

651. 
Armonica,  musical  instrument,  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin,  ii., 

104. 
Arms,  manufhctnre  of,  by  Americans,  In  1774,.  i..  586.    Seized 

by  Sons  of  Liberty  at  New  York,  in  1775,  ii..  587. 
Armstrong,  Edward,  member  of  the  Uistoncal  Society  cf 

Pennsylvania,  ii.,  171. 
Armstrong,  James  F.,  Reverend,  receives  fh>m  Wanhington 
his  letter  to  the  ladies  of  Trenton,  in  1789,  ii.,  39.    Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  ii.,  40.     Grave  of,  il>. 
Armstrong,  John,  General,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  in  1777  ;  stationed  at  Pyle's  Ford  during  tha 

battle,  ii.,  178. 
Charleston,  in  1776,  ii.,  110, 547. 
Germantown,  in  1777,  ii.,  109,  110,  169. 
Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of.  ii.,  109.  110. 
Armstrong,  John,  Colonel,  his  expedition  to  Wyoming,  In 

1784,  i.,  373. 
Armstrong,  John,  Major,  son  of  General  John,  i.,  674 ;  ii., 
1 10.   Author  of  the  Newbnrgh  Addresses,  i..  61, 674.   Wash- 
ington's opinion  of  the  motives  of,  i.,  674. 679.    Portrait,  Au- 
tograph, and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  674. 
Armstrong,  Mark,  Captain,  at 

Fort  Ninety-six  ;  killed  at  the  siege,  in  1781,  H.,  48«. 
Quinby's  Creek  Bridge,  at  the  battle,  in  17bl,  ii.,  567. 
Stony  Point,  in  command,  in  1779,  i.,  743. 
In  the  Southern  campaign  under  Greene,  in  1781,  ii.,  306, 
401.    Watches  Rawdon  while  Lee  attacks  Fort  Granby,  U., 
482,  483.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  397. 
Armstrong,  Major  (British),  at  the  battle  of  Spencer's  Ordi- 
nary, in  1781,  ii.,  257. 
Army,  British,  at 

Bemis's  Heights  ;  its  nosition  at  the  battle,  in  1777,  i.,  5t. 

Boston,  i.,  521 ;  its  offlcera,  i,  521  ;  increase  of,  in  1775; 

experienced  offlcera  of,  i.,  537 ;  insecurity  of,  in  1776, 1., 

580 ;  its  eflective  force  on  evacuating  the  city,  i.,  583. 

Bunker  Hill ;  encampment  on  the  hill,  i.,  530 ;  its  condition 

afler  the  battle,  in  1775,  i.,  571. 
CharioCteviUe ;  Its  inarch  to,  in  1778,  ii.,  345. 
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Fort  Ontario ;  takes  the  fort,  in  1757,  i.,  219. 
Fort  Wasbington  ;  captures  the  Tort,  in  1776,  ii.,  14. 
Hudson  River,  under  Clinton,  in  1777,  i.,  733. 
Newport,  under  Clinton  and  Percy,  in  1776,  i.,641. 
New  York  ;  its  departure  for,  in  1776.  i.,  582 ;  its  arrival 
at,  in  1776,  ii.,  6U7;  evacuation  of  the  city  by,  in  1763, 
ii.,  632. 
North  Carolina,  under  Cornwallis,  in  1781,  ii.,  390. 
Quebec  ;  Royal  Highland  Regiment,  how  raised,  i.,  159. 
Saratoga;  humiliating  review  of  it  there,  i.,  81. 
Stillwater ;  its  condition  after  the  battle,  in  1777,  i.,  57 ; 
its  melancholy  condition  after  the  second  battle,  i.,  73 ; 
deserters  from  it,  i.,  75. 
Proposed  increase  of  it  by  employing  foreign  troops,  i.,  588. 
Its  removal  from  America,  and  its  dispersion,  in  1782,  ii., 
»47. 
Army,  Continental,  organized  in  1775,  i.,  316,  563.     Command- 
^  r-in-chicf  appointed,  i.,  563.    Return  of  the,  made  by  Gates, 
IB  July,  1775,  i.,  565.     At 
Bemis's  Heights ;  its  condition,  in  1777,  i.,  47. 
Boston,  under  Washington,  in  1775.  i.,  563  :  punishments 
adopted,  i.,565 ,  Washington's  "General  Order,"  i..565  ; 
organized  by  him,  la  1775;  its  condition  at  the  close  of 
1775,  i.,  565. 
Cambridge,  under  General  Ward,  in  1775,  L,  534  ;  under 

Washington,  in  1776,  i.,  577,  578.  586. 
Canada  ;  its  retreat  from,  in  1775,  i.,  172. 
Champlain  ;  its  condition  there,  under  Schuyler,  in  1775, 

i.,  155  ;  and  in  1777,  i.,  39. 
Charleston,  under  Lincoln,  in  1778,  ii.,  552. 
Cohoes ;  position  of  the.  in  1777,  i.,  41. 
Cowpens,  in  1781,  ii.,  433. 
Delaware  River ;  weakness  of  the,  whea  crossing  the  river, 

in  1776.  ii.,  17. 
Guilford  Court  House,  in  1781,  ii.,  400. 
Hud.<«on  Highlands,  its  march  toward  the,  in  1777,  i.,  780. 
Long  Island,  after  the  battle,  in  1776,  ii.,^7. 
Middlebrook  ;  its  encampment,  in  1777,  i..  779. 
Morristown,  with  small-pox,  in  1777,  i.,  307 :  encamped,  in 
1779,  1780,  i.,  309 ;  its  suflerings  from  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  in  1780.  i.,  310. 
Moses's  Creek,  attacked  by  Indians,  i..  101. 
Newburgh,  cantonment,  in  1780,  i.,  671,  672;  di-scontents 
of,  in  1783,  i.,  673,  674  :  ii.,  631  ;  proceedmgs  in  relation 
to  grievances,  I.,  674-679. 
New  Jersey,  retreat  across,  in  1776,  ii.,  15. 
New  York,  in  1781,  ii.,  303 ;  enters  the  city  after  its  evac- 
uation by  the  British,  in  1783,  ii.,  633. 
North  Carolina;  its  partial  organization  there,  in  1780,  ii., 

470 ;  its  reorganization  under  Greene,  in  1780.  ii..  390. 
Fhladelphia,  reorganized  by  Washington,  in  1776,  ii..  18; 
its  distress  from  scarcity  of  clothing,  in  17£0,  ii.,  105 ; 
mutiny  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  in  1783,  ii.,  631. 
Point  Levi,  in  1775.  i„  195. 
Quebec,  with  small-pox.  In  1776,  i.,  202. 
Rocky  Hill,  New  Jersey ;  Washington's  Farewell  Address 

to.  ii.,  632. 
Smith's  Clove,  encamped.  In  1779,  i.,  781. 
Stillwater,  after  the  battle,  in  1777.  i.,  101. 
Tappan.  encamped.  In  1780,  1.,  713. 
Valley  Forge,  in  1778,  ii.,  128  :  suflerings  of,  ii..  129,  130. 
Virginia,  marches  from  the  Hudson  to,  in  1781,  i.,  781. 
Williamsburg.  Virginia,  encamped,  in  1781,  ii.,  240,  262 
Number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  each  State  during  the  Revo- 
lution, ii.,  631 .     Discontent  in  the,  i.,  673.     Sutfcrlngs  of  the, 
in  1778,  I.,  705. 
Army,  French,  at 

Boston,  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  in  1782.  11.,  323. 
Hudson  River,  in  1781.  i.,656  ;  joins  the  Continental  Army 

there,  in  1782,  ii..  .323. 
Newport,  encamped,  in  1780,  i.,  655 ;  a  burden  to  the 

Americans,  i..  650. 
Providence,  encamped,  in  1782,  i.,623,  624. 
Virginia,  in  1779.  i..  781. 

Williamsburg,  encamped,  after  the  capture  of  Yorktown,  in 
1781.  ii..  323. 
Army  Hospital  established  by  Congress,  in  1775,  i.,  568. 
Abnold,  Benedict,  his  birth-place,  i..  604.  710.  His  early 
years,  i.,  605, 710.  Ringleader  in  mischief,  i..  605.  Attempts 
to  commit  a  murder ;  his  duel  with  a  young  Frenchman ;  his 
mother,  her  letter  to  him,  i.,  605.  An  apothecary,  i.,  710. 
A  druggist  and  bookseller  at  New  Haven,  in  1763-1767,  i., 
422.710.  Picture  of  his  house  there,  i.,  421.  Captain  of  the 
Governor's  Guards  there,  in  1775,  i.,  421.  The  day  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington  he  raises  a  company  to  march  to  Cam- 
bridge, i..  421.  Demands  and  obtains  from  the  Select-men 
of  the  town  the  keys  of  the  powder-house,  i.,  422.  Marches 
to  Cambridge  ;  is  joined  on  the  way  by  Putnam  ;  takes  pos- 
session of  Governor  Oliver's  house  at  Cambridge  ;  conspicu- 
ous among  the  revolutionists,  i.,  422.  Marries  Margaret 
Mansfield,  in  1775,  i..  429. 

Joins  Allen,  at  Castleton.  in  1775.  i.,  124.    Disputes  with 
AUen  as  to  rank,  i.,  124,  125.    In  the  expeditions  against  St 
John's,  in  1775;  hs  preparations  to  oppose  General  Carle- 
ton,  on  Lake  Champlain.  i.,  154.    Place  of  h's  first  naval  bat- 
tle ;  wounded  at  Isle  Atu  Noix,  i.,  162.    His  bravery  in  the 


Congress  galley,  i.,  164.  165.  Retreats  to  Crown  Point,  i., 
165.  His  expedition  to  Canada,  in  1775,  i.,  190.  His  troops 
on  the  Plains  of  Abrabnm,  i.,  196.  His  knowledge  of  Que- 
bec, i.,  195.  His  summons  to  M'Lean,  at  Quebec,  to  surren- 
der, i.,  196.  Hisjunction  with  Montgomery .  his  quarrel  with 
Brown  and  Hancbet,  i.,  197.  His  operations  after  Mont- 
gomery's death,  i.,  199.  Wounded,  i.,  199.  Promoted  to  the 
ranl(  of  Brigadier-general,  at  Quebec,  i.,20].  His  attempt 
to  release  American  prisoners  taken  at  the  Cedars,  i..  208. 

Overlooked  in  the  appointment  of  general  officers,  in  1777, 
ii.,  35.  In  the  expedition  to  Danbury,  in  1777,  i.,  402.  At 
Ridgefield,  i.,  408.  His  bravery ;  his  narrow  escape  after 
shooting  the  Tory,  Coon,  i.,  409.  Congress  presents  to  him 
a  horse,  in  consideration  of  his  valor,  i.,410.  Recommended 
by  Washington,  i..  136.  At  Fort  Dayton  ;  his  proclamation ; 
describes  St.  Leger's  character,  i..  251.  Anecdote  of  him 
and  General  Schuyler,  i.,  41.  Returns  ftt)m  Fort  Schuyler  to 
Stillwater,  i.,  252. 

At  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  i..  51 ,  52.  Testimony  of  histo- 
rians concerning  him,  i.,  55.  Letter  of  Colonel  Varick  re- 
specting the  conduct  of,  at  Stillwater,  i.,  56.  His  rupture 
with  Gates ;  desires  to  join  Washington,  i.,  56.  His  impet- 
uosity, i.,  61,  63.    Wounded,^.,  61,  63. 

At  Philadelphia,  in  1778 ;  appointed  Military  Governor  of 
the  city,  i.,  709,  715.  Proposes  to  leave  the  army  and  enter 
the  navy,  i.,  709.  Marries  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Ship- 
pen,  daughter  of  a  Tory,  i.,  430,  710;  her  friendship  with 
Andre,  i.,  712.  His  house,  ii.,  95.  His  extravagant  style 
of  hving  ;  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  fVaudulent  dealings, 
i.,  709,  710.  Charged  with  malfeasance;  tried  by  a  Court- 
martial;  reprimanded  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  i.,  711. 
Indignities  offered  to  him  by  the  people ;  his  schemes  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  i.,  711, 
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Peale,   Charles  Wilson,  ii., 

203. 
Fenn,  Joho,  ii.,  80. 


Pcnn,  William,  ii.,  50. 
Person,  Thomas,  ii.,  383. 
Peters,  Richard,  ii.,  662. 
Pnfer,  John,  ii.,  413. 
Phillip,  King,  i.,  659. 
Phillips,  John,  i.,  452. 
PhiUips,  WUliam,  ii.,  340. 
Pickens,  Andrew,  iL,  511. 
Pickering,  Timothy,  i.,  374. 
Piel,  ii.,  23. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  I.,  438. 
Pinckney,  C.  C,  ii.,  557. 
Pinckney,  Thomas,  ii.,  552. 
Polk,  Thomas,  ii.,  413. 
Polk,  William,  ii.,  494. 
Poor,  Enoch,  ii.,  123. 
Prescott,  William,  ii.,  614. 
Prince,  Thomas,  i.,  438. 
Proctor,  Thomas,  ii.,  169. 
Pulaski,  Casimir,  ii.,  529. 
Putnam,  Israel,  ii.,  600. 
Randolph,  Peyton,«ii.,  61. 
Read,  George,  ii.,  81. 
Reed,  Esther,  ii.,  106. 
Reed,  Joseph,  ii.,  145. 
Reese,  David,  ii.,  413. 
Rice,  Isaac,  i.,  122. 
Riedesel,  Baroness,  i.,  558. 
Rispcss,  Thomas,  ii.,  375. 
Ritzema,  ii.,  616. 
Rivington,  James,  ii.,  591. 
Robinson,  Beverly,  i.,  709. 
Rodney,  Cesar,  ii.,  81. 
Romans,  B.,  i.,  703. 
Ross,  George,  ii.,  81. 
Rosset,  Lewis  Henry  de,  ii., 

375. 
Rosset,  Moses  John  de,  ii., 

362. 
Rudolph,  John,  ii.,  496. 
Rush,  Beniamin.  ii.,  61. 
Rutherford,  Griffith,  ii.,  391. 
Rulledge,  Edward,  ii.,  81. 
Rutledge,  John,  ii.,  547. 
St.  Clair,  Arthur,  i.,  132. 
Scammell,  Alexander,  ii.,309. 
Scheffer,  F.,  ii.,  23. 
Schroeder,  ii.,  23. 
Schuyler,  Philip,  i.,  38. 
Scott,  Charles,  ii.;  147. 
Scott,  John  Morln,  ii.,  599. 
Sears,  Isaac,  ii.,  591. 
Shelby,  Colonel    Isaac,   ii., 

428. 
Sheldon,  Elisha,  i.,  715. 
Sherman,  Roger,  ii.,  80. 
Simcoe,  Colonel,  ii.,  646. 
Smallwood,  William,  ii.,467. 
Smith,  Abraham,  ii.,  367. 
Smith,  James,  ii.,  81. 
Smith,  Joshua  H.,  i.,  724. 
Smith,  Samuel,  ii.,  00. 
Smyth,  Frederic,  i.,  630. 
Southworth,  C,  i.,  438. 
Southworth,  Thomas,  i.,  438. 
Standish,  Myles,  i.,  438. 
Stark,  John,  i.,  394. 
Stedingi,  A.  C,  ii.,  23. 
Steuben,  Baron  de,  ii.,  135. 
Stevens,  Ebenezer,  ii.,  310. 
Stevens,  Edward,  ii.,  329. 
Stirling,  Lord,  ii.,  146. 
Stockton,  Richard,  ii.,  80. 
Stone,  Thomas,  ii.,  60. 
Stuyvesant,  Petrus,  ii.,  577. 
Sullivan,  John,  i.,  272. 
Sumner,  Jethro,  ii.,  491. 
Sumter,  Thomas,  ii.,  445. 
Symonds,  Thomas,  ii.,  317. 
Talbot.  Silas,  ii.,  643. 
Tallmadge,    Bei\jamin,    ii., 

627. 
Tarleton,  Banastre,  ii.,  401. 
Taylor,  George,  ii.,  61. 
Teyendagages.  or  Little  Hen- 

drick,  i.,  256. 
Thomson,  Charles,  ii.,  61. 
Thornton,  Matthew,  ii.,  80. 
Tinyaha.9ara,  i.,  256. 
Trescolt,  Lemuel,  ii.,  628. 
Trumbull.  Jonathan,  i.,  6Ul. 
Tr>on,  William,  ii.,  361. 
Tyler,  John,  ii.,  236. 
Unkos,  i.,  597. 
Van  Conlandt,  PhiUp,  i.,  738. 


Autographs  .* 
Van  llanstein,  J.  A.,  ii.,  23. 
Van  Hobe,  ii.,  23. 
Van  Loewenstein,  ii.,  23. 
Van  Zengen,  it.,  23. 
Varick,  Richard,  i.,  725. 
Vamum,  James  M.,  ii.,  86. 
Vauphan,  John,  i.,  736. 
Villefranche,  i.,  721. 
Wallace,  J.  S.,  i.,  736. 
Walton,  George,  ii.,  81. 
Wanton,  Joseph,  i.,  630. 
Warren,  Joseph,  i.,  548. 
Washington,  George,  i.,  696  ; 

ii.,  H6,  470,  634. 
Washington,  Martha,  ii.,  634. 
Washington,  William  A.,  ii., 

435. 
Waterbery,  David,  ii.,  626. 
Wayne,  Anthony,  i.,  747. 
Wesson,  James,  ii.,  152 


Whipple,  William,  li.,  80. 
Willetl,  Colonel  Marinus,  l» 

244. 
Williams,  Otho  H.,  ii.,  396. 
Williams,  Roger,  i.,  623. 
Williams,  William,  ii.,  60. 
Wilson,  James,  ii.,  81. 
Winkoop,  Gitty,  i.,  663. 
Winslow,  Edward,  i.,  438. 
Winslow,  J.,  i.,  438. 
Winston,  Joseph,  ii.,  437. 
Witherspoon,  John,  ii.,  80. 
Woedtke,  Baron  de,  ii.,  123. 
Wolcott,  Oliver,  ii.,  80. 
Wonckompawhan,  i..  659. 
Woodford,  William,  ii.,  157. 
Woodhull,  Nathaniel,  ii.,  605. 
Wooster,  David,  i.,  408. 
Wythe,  George,  ii.,  81. 
Yorke,  ii.,  368. 


Aiix  Xoix :  see  Isle  Aux  Noix. 

Avalon,  Newfoundland,  Lord  Baltimore  the  lord  and  proprietor 
of,  in  1621,  ii.,  189. 

Avery,  John,  Jun.,  Son  of  Liberty,  l.,  466. 

Avery,  Waiohtstill,  member  of  the  North  Carplina  Pro- 
vincial Council,  ii.,  376.  Member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Com- 
mittee ;  Autograph  of,  ii.,  412,  413. 

Aylmar,  Lord,  Governor  of  Canada,  his  monument  to  Wolfe, 
i..  188,  189. 

AY8CITE,  Sir  George,  sails  with  a  fleet  to  James  River,  to  en- 
force the  claims  of  Cromwell,  ii.,  253. 

Azore  Islands^  Discovery  of  the,  i.,  16,  20. 

AztecSf  Notice  of  the,  i.,  16. 

Babcock,  Luke,  Reverend,  ii.,  626. 

Bache,  Sarah,  Mrs.,  daughter  of  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin,  ii., 
43,  104.  Her  patriotism  and  benevolence  in  relieving  the 
Continental  soldiers,  during  their  distress,  in  1780,  ii.,  106. 
Visited  by  Chastellux,  ii.,  106.  Her  letter  to  her  father,  on 
the  depredations  by  the  British  at  Philadelphia,  ii.,  104.  Por- 
trait and  Autograph  of,  ii.,  106. 

Backus* s  History  of  New  England,  i.,  622. 

Bacon,  Andrew,  his  bravery  at  Quintan's  Bridge,  in  1778,  ii., 
139. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  leader  of  the  Virginia  planters,  in  1676, 
ii.,  253, 255.  Adventures  of,  with  Indians,  and  with  Govern- 
or Berkeley,  li.,  254,  255.  Death  of,  ii.,  256.  Biographical 
Notice  of,  ii.,  255. 

Bacon,  Roger,  his  knowledge  of  gunpowder,  i.,  634. 

Bacon,  Mr.,  his  cottage  opposite  Jamestown  Island,  li.,  340, 
241. 

Bacon,  Mr.,  his  log-house  near  Hillsborough ;  notice  of  bim 
and  his  (kmily.  A.,  352. 

Badge  of  Military  Merit  confl?rred  by  Washington,  ii.,  628, 629. 

Bahama  Indians,  Account  of,  on  the  visit  of  Columbus,  in  1492, 
i.,  25,  26. 

Bahama  Islands,  Commodore  Hopkins^s  exploits  at  the,  li.,  638. 

Bailey,  Anna,  "Mother  Bailey,"  i.,  617,  618. 

Bailey,  Elijah,  Captain,  his  escape  flrom  Fort  Griswold,  I., 
617. 

Bailey,  J.,  manufkctnrer  of  Washington's  war-sword,  i.,  690 ; 
ii.,  202. 

Bailey,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  in  1777,  i.,  50,  51. 

Bailey's  Records  of  Patriotism^  i.,  519. 

Baird,  Sir  Jame.s.  General  Woodhull  smitten  by,  with  his 
broadsword,  ii ,  605.  In  the  Expedition  against  Savannah, 
in  1778,  ii.,  526. 

Baker,  Amos,  of  Lincoln,  i.,  554. 

Baker,  Remember,  joins  Warner  at  Crown  Point,  1.,  153. 154. 

Baker,  Colonel,  at  the  siege  of  Augusta,  ii.,  511.  Companion 
of  Colonel  Harden,  ii.,  5C5. 

Baker,  his  cabin  on  the  Ohio ;  murder  of  Logan's  (hmily  there, 
ii.,  283. 

Baker,  Mr.,  of  Crown  Point,  1.,  151. 

Bakery,  The,  at  Ticonderoga,  picture  of,  i.,  128. 

Balc ARRAS,  Earl  of,  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  in  1777,  i., 
44,50. 

Balch,  Hezekiah,  J.,  Reverend,  member  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Committee,  ii.,  412. 

Baldwin,  Ebenezer,  his  letter  to  the  President  of  Vale  Col- 
lege, 1.,  771. 

Baldwin,  J.,  Lieutenant-commandant  in  the  American  navy 
in  1776,  lly  638. 

Baldwin,  Captain,  of  Brookfleld,  Engineer,  constructs  mili- 
tary works  at  Boston,  i.,  593. 

Balfour,  Colonel,  in  command  at  Charleston  in  1781,  ii.,407, 
568.  Anecdote  of  him  and  Mrs.  Elliot,  iL,  550.  His  cruelty 
to  Colonel  Hayne,  ii.,  568. 

Ball,  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel,  marries  Augustine  Wash- 
ington ;  mother  of  General  George  Washington,  ii.,  220. 

Ball  at  Baltimore  in  1776,  ii.,  167.  At  New  Windsor  in  1777. 
1.,  683. 

Balliott,  Stephen,  Conmnlssioner  to  Wyoming,  1.,  375. 

Balmanno,  Mrs.,  her  poems  quoted,  ii.,  82. 

Baltimore,  Lord :  see  Calvert. 
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Baltimore^  Maryland,  Captain  John  Smith  eata  maii«  upon  I 
tho  Bile  of,  in  1608,  ii.,  249.  Historical  aasociationB  of,  li., 
184.  Patriotinm  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  ii.,  Ib6. 
Treatment  of  Loyalists  at,  ii.,  IhT.  Meetmg  of  Congress  at, 
in  1770,  li.,  83,  187.  Visited  by  La  Fayette  in  1776,  ii.,  187. 
A  port  of  entry,  ii.,  197.  Fort  M'Henry  bombarded  by  the 
British,  .in  1814,  ii.,  182,  165.  Congress  House,  ii.,  167. 
Washington  Monument,  ii.,  184.  Battle  Monument,  li.,  182, 
1S3,  185.  Maryland  Historical  Society  ;  Peale's  Museum ; 
Female  College,  ii.,  185,  186.  Case  of  longevity  at,  ii.,  184. 
Population  of,  in  1850,  ii.,  184. 

IUncrokt,  Georob,  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  ii..  417.  Corrected,  i.,  658.  Cited  or  quoted,  i.,  448, 
G20,  C22,  638, 600,  662,  604  ;  ii..  48,  49,  243,  250,  255,  372,  43b. 

Vatik,  National,  of  the  United  States  in  1781,  ii.,  656. 

Ua.nks,  Commodore,  driven  IVom  Boston  Harbor  in  1776,  i., 
583. 

Bantur,  of  Columbus,  i.,  25.  British,  Endicott  cuts  out  of  it 
the  red  cross  in  1634,  ii..  53.  Of  Pulaski,  ii.,  185,  186.  Of 
Washington's  Life  Guard,  i.,  688. 

Baptistry,  The  old  tower  at  Newport  supposed  to  be  a,  I.,  634. 

Baptists,  Heavy  fines  imposed  upon,  in  Virginia  in  1676,  ii.,  254. 

Barbadofs,  Island  of,  ii..  219.  Planters  from  the,  settle  on 
Cape  Fear  River  in  1605,  ii.,  353. 

Barbeb,  Francis,  Colonel,  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  324. 
Grave  of,  i.,  326. 

Barber,  J.  W.,  his  Historical  Collections,  i.,  225,  233,  411, 
413,  414,  418,  419,  420,  423.  429,  433,  595,  601,  615,  618. 

Barber,  Captain,  i.,  144,  586. 

Daremorb,  Colonel,  Tory  marauder,  ii.,  624. 

Barfield,  Captain,  Tory  leader,  routed  by  Marion,  ii.,  563. 

Barker,  David,  of  New  York,  ac<>ount  of  his  cane,  ii.,  660. 

Barker,  Thomas,  subscribing  witness  to  the  Charter  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ii.,  50. 

Barker's  Hill,  Topography  of,  i.,  648. 

Barkley,  Mrs.,  her  mansion  at  Rocky  Mount,  ii.,  451,  455. 

Barlow,  Arthur,  explores  the  coast  of  Carolina  in  1584 
under  Raleigh,  ii.,  243. 

Barlow,  Joel,  his  Columbiad  quoted,  i.,  404.  Anecdote  of 
him  and  Oliver  Arnold,  i.,  606,  607.  Portrait,  Autograph, 
and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  404,  405. 

Barker,  Major,  at  tho  Battle  of  Hubbardton  in  1777,  i.,  146. 

Barnes,  Benjamin,  delegate  (>om  Mar>'land  to  the  Colonial 
Convention  at  Albany  in  1754.  i.,  303. 

Barnes,  William,  Lieutenant  in  the  American  navy  in  1776, 
ii.,  638. 

Barney,  Joshua,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1781,  ii..  638.  Captain;  his  bravery  and  exploits,  ii.,  644, 
r45.   Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  644. 

Barney,  Trumpeter,  sounds  the  alarm  at  Spencer's  Ordinary, 
ii.,  258. 

Barnskarb,  Captain,  at  Quebec  in  1775,  i.,  198. 

Harnum,  H.  L.,  Captain,  his  "  Spy  Unmasked,'*  I.,  690. 

JUrncm,  p.  T.,  of  New  York,  his  valuable  collection  of  por- 
traits,  ii.,  61,203. 

Barnwell,  (\iptain,  his  expedition  against  the  Southern  In- 
dians in  1772,  ii.,  356. 

Baron,  John,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Concord,  1., 
530. 

Barras,  Admiral,  Count  de,  succeeds  Temay  in  the  French 
fleet  at  Newport  in  1781,  i.,  656;  ii.,  304.  Sends  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Tories  at  Lloyd's  Neck  in  1781,  ii.,  627. 
^^ends  dispatches  to  Washington  concerning  Do  Grasse,  ii., 
504,  305.  Prevented  (Vom  meeting  Washington  at  Wethers* 
field,  i.  436.    Portrait  of,  li.,  305. 

Barr6,  Sir  Henry,  Captain,  brother  of  Colonel  Isaac,  cap- 
tured at  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  in  1761,  ii.,  497. 

Barr6,  Isaac,  Colonel,  Member  of  Parliament,  advocate  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  i.,  471.  The  town  of  Bos- 
ton orders  a  full-length  portrait  of  him  for  Fancull  Hall,  i., 
473.  Predicts  the  result  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  warns  the  peo- 
ple, i.,  462, 483.  Opposes  severe  measures  toward  America, 
i.,  482,  505.  Denounces  the  Canada  Bill  in  1774,  i.,  156. 
Votes  (br  the  Boston  Port  BiU,  and  thus  displeases  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston,  i.,  503.  His  opinion  of  sending  fleets  and 
armies  against  tho  Colonies  in  1775,  i.,  587.  His  motion  in 
Parliament  respecting  the  dispatches  of  Howe  and  Shuldhani 
in  1776,  i.,  590.  Anecdote  of  him  and  Lord  Germain,  1.,  65. 
Portrait  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  463.    See  Junius. 

Barren  Hill,  La  Fayette  at,  in  1778,  ii.,  116,  122.  Pictuie 
of  his  quarters  at,  it.,  116.  Topography  ot^  ii.,  123.  Old 
church  and  school-house  at,  ii.,  116. 

Barrett,  JamBs,  Colonel,  Patriot  military  stores  at  Coneord 
under  the  charge  of;  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington  in  1775,  i., 
525.  At  the  Council  of  War  held  by  General  Ward  in  1775, 
i.,  534.  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  525.  Pic- 
ture of  his  house,  i.,  526. 

Barrett,  Jambs,  Major,  grandson  of  Colonel  James,  patriot- 
ism of,  in  his  boyhood,  i.,  551. 

Barrett,  Nathan,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Concord,  i.,  527. 

Barrett,  Prescott,  of  Concord,  1.,  526,  527. 

Barrinoton,  Major,  Aid  to  General  Prescott,  captured  near 
Newport  in  1777,  i.,  645. 

Barritt,  Thomas,  Antiquary,  his  leuer  to  his  son,  in  1818,  on 
the  Coat  of  Arras  of  the  United  States,  ii.,  056. 

Babbon,  James,  Cominodore  in  Uie  United  StatM  Navy; 


cruises  in  the  Chesapeake;  seir.e«  Ixird  Dartmouth's  dis- 
patches to  Governor  Eden,  ii.,  547.  Duel  with  Commodore 
Decatur,  ii.,  199. 
Barry,  John,  Captain  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  1776,  ii.. 
638.  His  exploiu,  ii.,  638,  641,  644.  Portrait,  Autograph, 
and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  641. 
Barry,  Richard,  member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee; 

Autograph  of,  ii.,  412,  413. 
Bartlett,  John,  M.D.,  Physician  and  Surgeon  General,  ii., 

33. 
Bartlett,  Josiah,  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Naral  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  in  1775,  ii.,  637.    On  the  Committee  on 
Articles  of  Confederation,  ii.,  653.    Signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  ii.,  662.    Portrait  of,  ii.,/rontwpt«;e.    Au- 
tograph of,  ii.,  80.     Biographical  Sketch  of,  li.,  662. 
Barton,  John  B.,  son  of  (Colonel  William,  i.,  644. 
Barton,  William,  Colonel,  his  exploit  in  capturing  General 
Prescott  in  1777,  i.,  643,  644.    Congress  presents  to  him  a 
sword,  i.,  645.    Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  i.,  643. 
Barton,  Colonel  (British),  surprised  by  SuUivan  and  Ogden. 

ii.,  630. 
Basking  Ridge,  Picture  of  the  house  occupied  by  General  Lee 

at,  ii.,  16. 
Bas.set,  Mr.,  of  Fredericksburg,  his  address  on  the  character 

of  the  mother  of  Washington,  ii.,  221. 
Ba.h!<ett,  Colonel,  Mr.  Custis  dies  at  the  house  of,  ii.,  323. 
Bastile,  Key  of  the,  presented  to  Washington  by  La  Fayette; 
preserved  at  Mount  Vernon,  ii.,  209.    Model  of  the  building, 
ii.,  209. 
Batten  Kill,  Burgoyne's  encampment  at  the  mouth  of  the,  i.. 

50,  89. 
Batteries,  American  Floating,  in  1775,  Picture,  description,  and 

history  of,  i.,  575. 
Batten,  John,  of  New  York,  Autograph,  Portrait,  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  ii.,  621,  622. 
Batteau,  Picture  of  a,  i..  98. 
Battle-grounds  and  battles : 

Allamance  River,  ii.,  369,  371,  388. 

Barren  Hill,  ii.,  123. 

Bemis's  Heights,  i.,  45,  47  :  see  Stilltratrr. 

Bennington,  i.,  395,  390  :  see  Bennington. 

Bladensburg,  ii.,  199. 

Bloody  Run,  i.,  94. 

Blue  Licks :  see  Blue  Licks. 

Boston,  i.,  566. 

Brandywine,  ii.,  171,  172,  180. 

Breed's  HUl,  i.,  540,  543 :  see  Bwtker  Hill. 

Brewion's  Hill,  near  Savannah,  ii.,  526. 

Brier  Creek  :  see  Brier  Creek. 

Brooklyn :  see  Brooklyn. 

Bunker  HiU,  i..  574  :  see  Bunker  Hill. 

Camden,  ii.,  466:  see  Camden. 

Charleston,  ii.,  559 :  see  Charleston. 

Cherry  Valley  :  see  Cherry  Valley. 

Chesapeake  Bay  :  see  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Concord,  i.,  526,  527 :  see  Concord. 

Conewawah,  i.,  274. 

Cowan's  Ford,  i.,  392:  nee  Cotcan^s  Ford. 

Cowpcns,  ii.,  430;  see  CouTtens. 

Eutaw  Springs  :  see  Eutaw  Springs. 

Fish  Dam  Ford :  see  Pish  Dam  Ford. 

Fishing  Creek :  see  Fishing  Creek. 

Fort  Anne,  i.,  141 :  see  Port  Anne. 

Fort  Dnquesne,  ii.,  272 :  see  Fort  Duquesne. 

Fort  Keyser,  i.,  280. 

Fort  M'llenry :  see  Baltimore. 

Fort  Necessity :  see  Fort  yecessUy. 

Fort  Niagara :  see  Niagara. 

Fort  Ninety-six,  ii.,  485. 

Fort  Schuyler,  i.,  240.  249 :  see  FTorf  Schuyler. 

Fort  Stanwi.\ :  see  Fort  Stanwix. 

Fort  Washington :  see  Port  Washington. 

Gcrmantown,  ii.,  110:  see  Germantown. 

Great  Bridge :  see  Great  Bridge. 

Gudford  Court  House,  ii.,  402,  405:   see  Guilford  Court 
House. 

Gwyn's  Island :  see  Gwyn''a  Island. 

Hancock's  Bridge,  ii.,  139. 

Hanging  Rock :  see  Hanging  Rock. 

Harlem  Heights:  see  Harlem  Heights. 

Haw,  ii.,  387 :  see  Haw. 

Ilobkirk's  Hill,  ii.,  470, 473 :  see  Hobkirk*s  HiU. 

Hubbardton,  i.,  144,  146 :  see  Hubbardton. 

Jamestown :  see  Jamestown. 

Johnstown,  i.,  990. 

Kegs :  see  Philadelphia. 

King's  Mountain,  ii.,  423:  see  King"*  Mountain. 

Klock's  Field,  i.,  381. 

Lake  Champlain,  i..  115,  162-164:  see  Lake  Chetmplain. 

Lake  George,  i.,  115  :  see  Lake  George. 

Lexington,  i.,  524:  see  Lexington. 

Little  Beardstown,  i.,  276. 

I<ong  Island,  ii.,  603. 

Milford  UiU,  i.,  423 :  see  MUford  HiU. 

Bfinitinli,  i.,  070:  aoe  Mimnnk. 
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Mohawk  VaUey,  i.,  291. 

Monmouth,  ii.,  150,  156,  159:  see  Monmouth. 

Mouocasy  Island,  i.,  356. 

Montmorenci :  aee  idontmoTtnci. 

Montreal :  see  Montreal. 

Moore's  Creek  Bridge  :  see  Moore'' »  Creek  Bridge. 

Musgrove's  Mill:  see  Mtugrove's  MUi. 

New  Dorlach,  i.,  394. 

Newport :  see  Newport. 

North  Point :  see  Baltimore. 

Oriskany,  i.,  345 :  see  Oritkany. 

Oswego :  see  Oswego. 

Pequot  Hill :  see  Pequot  Hill. 

Petersburg,  ii.,  338,  339 :  see  Petersbwg. 

Pickaway  Plains,  ii.,  282. 

Plains  or  Abraham,  i.,  187. 

Plattsburgh :  see  PlatttUrurgh. 

Point  Pleasant :  see  Point  Pleasant. 

Port  Royal  Island,  ii.,  553. 

Pnnceton,  ii.,  39,  34  :  see  Princeton. 

Quaker  lliU,  i.,  657  :  see  Quaker  Hill. 

Quebec :  see  Quebec. 

Queenstown,  i.,  ^6. 

Quimby's  Creek  Bridge,  ii.,  567,  568. 

Quinton*s  Bridge,  ii.,  138. 

Ramsour's  MiU.s,  ii.,  391. 

Red  Bank  :  see  Red  Bank. 

Richmond,  ii.,  239. 

Ridgefleld,  i.,  409. 

Rocky  Mount,  ii..  453  :  see  Rocky  Mount. 

Sabbath  Day  Point,  i.,  115. 

Saratoga,  i,  77,  78  :  see  Stillwater. 

Savannah,  ii.,  530. 

Schoharie :  see  Schoharie. 

Shantock  Point :  see  Skantock  Point. 

Spencer's  Ordinary,  ii.,  258:  sec  Spencer's  Ordinary. 

Springfield,  i.,  332 :  sec  Springfield. 

St.  John's  :  see  St.  John's. 

Stillwater,  i.,  53:  see  Stillwater. 

Stono  Ferry,  ii.,  555. 

?hame8:  see  Thames. 
iconderoga,  i.,  118,  127 :  see  Ticonderoga. 
Trenton,  ii.,  21. 
Van  Schaick's  MiUs,  i.,  391. 
Wateree  Ford,  ii.,  454. 
Waxhaw,  li.,  458. 
Westbridge,  i.,  423. 

White  Plains,  ii.,  616,  618 :  see  White  Plains. 
Windmill  Point ;  see  Windmill  Point. 
W'yoming :  see  Wyoming. 
Yorktown,  ii.,  309,  312. 
Bm^eVs  Point,  View  at.  ii.,  614. 

Bauman,  Sebastia.'"!,  Major,  Copy  of  Artillery  Orders  by,  found 
in  Andre's  stocking,  i.,  721.     Reports  on  the  conditioa  of 
West  Point;  at  Yorktown  in  1781;  Postmaster  at  New 
York,  ii.,  310.    Autograph  of,  i.,  722. 
Baume,  Colonel,  his  dispatch  to  Burgojue  in  1777,  1.,  391. 
His  foraging  expedition  to  Bennington  ;  Indian  allies ;  skirm- 
ish near  Cambridge,  i.,  392.   The  enemy's  movements  to  op- 
pose him,  i.,  394. 
Baxter,  Colonel,  at  Fort  Washington  in  1776,  ii.,  620. 
Ba YABD,  Samuel,  Captain,  onihe  Conumttee on  Fortifications 

at  West  Point  in  1775,  i.,  703. 
Bayard,  Willia.m,  of  New  York,  on  the  Committee  to  oppose 
the  Stamp  Act,  i.,  464.    Delegate  to  the  Colonial  Congress 
in  1765,  i.,  465.  * 

Baylies,  cited,  i.,437. 
Baylor,  Colonel,  ii.,  13,  34.    Massacre  of  his  corps  at  Old 

Tappan,  i.,  764. 
Beach,  Mrs.,  converts  the  leaden  statue  of  George  HI.  into 
bullets,  ii.,  595. 

Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  Description  of,  and  of  the  beacon  there  in 
1635,  i.,  451. 

Beacons,  Construction  of,  ii.,  602. 

Be  ALE.  William,  of  Ninety-six,  his  adventares  with  Cun- 
ningham, ii.,  486. 

Beam  Hiller,  Colonel  Durkee,  i.,  345,  600. 

Bear  tndians,  at  Little  Falls,  i  ,  258. 

Beard's  Tbtm,  reconnoitered  by  Lieutenant  Boyd  In  1779,  i. 
276.  ' 

Beasly,  Captain,  with  a  British  fleet,  oflTNew  London,  i.,  610 
Beatty,  Captain,  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781.  ii    433 
Killed  at  Hobklrk's  Hill,  ii.,  474.  '      ' 

^f  ^"iVft  "''°"'  ^**^®"*®'  o^  Canada, opposes  Governor  Burnet, 
i>,  «io. 

Braujeu,  Captain  dc,  kiUed  at  the  Battle  of  Fort  Duqnesne  in 
I'<5,  ii.,  272. 

Beai'marchais,  Carron  i)E.  Special  Agent  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment m  1776,  ii..  647.  His  conference  and  correspond- 
ence with  Arthur  Lee.  i.,  86  :  ii.,  647.  Chsracter  of,  ii.V649. 
Writings  of.  i.,  86.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  86. 

Beaumont,  Mr.,  herald  at  the  MIschiania,  ii..  99 

iVr^'7"'.^^2T?^.^^o^'"*'''  Eno"»"»iw  committed  by,  at 
Hampton  in  1813,  ii.,  326.  *" 

Becraft,  Tory,  hia  boost  and  caatigatiun,  I.,  278. 


Bedell,  Colonel,  at  St.  John's,  i.,  170.  His  eooduct  at  ths 
Cedars  in  1776, 1.,  207. 

Bedlow,  William,  Captain,  on  the  Committee  on  Fortifica- 
tions at  West  Point  in  1775,  i.,  703. 

Bee,  Lieutenant-governor  of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  553. 

Bebkman,  Hekry,  of  New  York,  ii.,  597. 

Beekman,  James,  and  James  W.,  of  New  York,  ii..  609.  Pic- 
ture of  the  Beekman  House ;  Howe'a  head-quarters,  ii., 
611. 

Beeman,  Captain,  Tory,  i.,  525. 

Beers,  Nathan,  Paymaster  in  Scammel's  regiment  at  YorW- 
town,  i.,  431.    Autograph  of,  ib. 

Beers,  Mr.,  murdered  at  New  Haven,  1.,  425,  662. 

Beetles,  fear  occasioned  by,  i..  574,  661. 

Belcher,  Governor,  presents  his  library  to  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  ii.,  37.    Grave  of,  i.,  326. 

Belden,  Mr.,  of  Norwalk,  i.,  414. 

Belesis,  John  :  see  Bolinobroke. 

Belk.nap,  Dr.,  corrected,  i.,  658.    Cited,  i..  Ill ;  ii.,  191. 

Bell,  Liberty,  in  the  State  House  at  Philadelphia ;  its  histon, 
ii..  66.  Church  bell  of  St.  Regis,  i.,  210.  Church  bells  oi' 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  ii.,  44. 

Bellet^iUe,  South  Carolina,  the  residence  of  Charles  Thomaon. 
ii.,  481. 

Bellomont,  Earl,  Governor  of  New  York,  ii.,  579.  The  cliild- 
wife  of,  ii.,  588. 

BelVs  Mills,  Deep  River,  Lord  Comwallis  at.  in  1781 .  ii.,  400. 

Beloeil  Mountain,  Picture  and  description  of  the.  i.,  174. 

Beman,  Nathan,  Allen's  guide  at  Ticonderoga,  1.,  124. 

Bemis's  Heights,  origin  of  tlie  name;  topography  of;  view 
from  ;  head-quarters  of  Revolutionary  officers  at,  i.,  45.  49. 
Willard's  Mountain  :  fortifications;  preparations  for  tlie  bat- 
tle at,  i.,  49.  American  Army  at,  in  ]7i7,  i.,  55.  See  Stilt- 
water. 

Benedict,  Eli,  one  of  the  guides  of  the  British  to  Danburr 
in  1777,  i.,  402,  407. 

Benjamin,  Park,  quoted,  i.,  214. 

Dennet,  Rupur,  i.,  366. 

Bennet,  Ziba,  of  Wyoming,  and  his  Indian  wife,  1.,  369. 

Bennet  Family,  Account  of  the,  i.,  370. 

Bennington,  Vermont,  i.,  45.  Colonel  Baume's  expedition  to. 
in  1777,  i.,  392.  Battle  of,  i..  39S-398.  Description  of  th.j 
battle-ground,  i.,  391,  392,  396,  397.  Map  of  Bennington 
Heights,  i.,  395.  * 

Benson,  Egbert,  first  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  i.,  387. 

Benson,  Robert,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress in  1775,  ii.,  587. 

Benson,  Captain,  of  Maryland,  at  the  Battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill, 
ii.,  472.  Wound«>d  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Ninety-six,  ii.,  4bb . 
and  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  li.,  500. 

Benson's  Memoirs,  cited,  i.,  385. 

Bentalon,  Coptain,  of  Baltimore,  li.,  186. 

Bently,  Caotain,  American  Naval  Commander,  i.,  656. 

Berkeley,  Nordorne  :  see  Botetourt. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  Governor  of  Virginia,  il.,  240,  835. 
Succeeds  Wyalt  In  1641,  ii.,  253.  His  residence,  ii..  240. 
Elected  Governor  by  the  people,  ii.,254.  Refuses  permission 
to  the  people  to  arm  themselves  against  hostile  Indians ;  pro- 
claims Bacon,  the  people's  leader,  a  traitor ;  compelled  in 
permit  the  people  to  arm  themselves ;  driven  flrom  James- 
town, ii.,  255.  Returns  to  Middle  Plantation  arter  Bacon's 
death;  his  vengeance  and  tyranny  ;  recalled  to  England ;  liiii 
death,  ii.,  256.  Lord  Berkeley's  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the 
death  of,  ii.,  256.  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of.  i 
253,254.  ' 

Berkeley,  Lord:  see  Botetourt. 

Bermuda  Islands,  ii.,  251.    The  Puritans  of  Plymouth  send 

Indian  slaves  to  the,  in  1076,  i.,  663. 
Bernaldez,  his  account  of  the  birth  of  Columbus,  i.,  18. 
Bernard,  Sir  Francis,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  opposes 
W  riu  of  Assistance,  1.,  459.  Suspected  of  favoring  the  Stamp 
Act,  i.,  466.  His  peremptory  conduct,  i.,  474, 477.  Alarmed  • 
attempts  to  bribe  patriots,  i.,  478,  479.  Proclamation  of.  to 
the  gcnUemen  assembled  at  Faneuil  HaU.  in  1768,  i.,  40.  His 
baronetcy,  i.,  483.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  petition 
lor  his  removal  in  1769,  i.,  483.  Departure  of,  to  England : 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  I..  484.  .  »        . 

Bernard,  Nathaniel,  Master  of  the  sloop  Liberty,  i ,  478. 
Berrian,  William,  Reverend,  his  History  of  Trinity  Church 

New  York,  li.,  613. 
Berrien,  John,  on  the  Committee  on  Fortifications  at  West 

Point  in  1775,  i.,  703.  / 

Berry,  Chief  Justice,  reprimanded  by  Tryon,  il.,  363. 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  Moravian  settlement  at,  ii.  176,  185 
7*..     J[f"®  wounded,  receives  kind  attentions  at,  in  1777.  ii ' 
1/6.    Nuns  of,  present  a  banner  to  Pulaski  in  1778,  i.,  337 
li.,  185.    Account  of  the  settlement,  by  ChasteUux,  In  1788. 
ii.,  185. 

Bktts,  Frederick,  J.,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Hasbrouck 
House,  I.,  667. 

Betts,  Stephen,  Captain,  his  skirmish  with  Tryon's  troons 

at  Grammon's  Hill  In  1779, 1.,  414. 
Bettys,  Jo.*Brii  ("Joe  Bettys").  Tory,  attempts  to  abdurt 

yjj»"j'jjn' Whig  citizens,  i.,  300.   Biographical  Sketch  of,  i , 
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Bn^frly  Dock,  from  which  Arnold  escaped,  I.,  708.  View  at, 
i  .  7-29. 

Devikr,  Louis,  Huguenot,  in  Ulster  County,  New  York,  i.. 
386. 

Bible,  Dr.  CaldwclPs,  burnt  by  Comwallis,  ii ,  400.  Durant's, 
brought  from  Europe  in  1G62.  ii.,  353.  (-opy  or  the,  used  by 
WaAhington  at  his  maufruration.  ii.,  f>58.  Sir  William  John- 
son'j*.  i..  236.  (Jcneral  Herkimer's,  i.  261.  The  copy  used 
in  admmistering  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  at  Valley  Forge,  ii., 
146.  The  thirty-fifth  Psalm,  read  at  the  opening' of  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  ii.,  62.  Words  from  the,  on  Liberty 
Hell,  li..  66. 

Bible  Society,  American,  John  Jay,  President  of  the ;  Richard 
Varick,  President  of  the,  i.,  725. 

Bickerstaff's  Boston  Almanac,  i.,466. 

UiDDLE,  Edward,  of  Pennsylvania,  Delegate  to  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1774,  ii.,  53.  59. 

Diddle.  NicHOLAii,  Captain  in  the  Ameriran  Nary  in  1775, 
ii.,  638.  His  exploits;  Portrait  of,  ii.,  639.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  6IU. 

Biddle's  Tower,  at  Niagara  Falls,  I..  227. 

HiDLocK.  Captain,  burnt  alive  at  Wintermoot's  Fort,  i.,357. 

Bier,  Washington's,  Picture  of,  ii.,  20H. 

UiQELOw,  Major,  in  Arnold's  Canada  Expedition,  in  lidb,  i.., 
192. 

Biii^  Sicamp,  Historic  association  of,  i.,  93. 

Bill— 


Proclaiming  Martial  Law,  i., 

58H. 
Prohibiting   trade  with  the 

Colonies,  in  1775,  i.,  588. 


Boslon  Port,  i.  504  ;  ii.,  280. 

Canada,  i.,  156,  157. 

Conciliatory,  i.,  520  ;  ii.,  143. 

Fisheries',  i.,  520. 
niLLE.NUER,  Colonel,  capturtNl  at  Fort  Schuyler,  i.,  248 
Billerica,  Tarring  and  feathering  of  a  citixen  at,  1775,  i.,  522. 
UiLLi.NUE.  Ed\nard,  Quakcr,  his  interest  in  the  province  of 

New  Jersey,  ii  ,  46. 
II1LLIN0.S,  Captain,  killed  by  a  mutineer,  at  Morristown,  in 

1781.  i  ,  312 
Billm^sport,  or  Dillinge's  Point,  Capture  of,  by  the  British  in 

1777.  ii.,  86.  109. 
BiLLiNOTo.N,  John,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  (Covenant,  i.,  437. 
Bi  i.LOP,  Colonel,  the  house  of,  ( :onferenre  of  the  Committee  with 

Lord  Howe  at,  in  1776,  i.,  609  ;  ii.,  608.    Picture  of  the  house, 

ii.,  609. 
Bills,  of  Credit,  issued  at  New  York  in  1769,  ii..  585 ;  issued 

by  Congress  in  1775,  I..  316,  317,  318,  534.     Bills  drawn  on 

Franklin  and  Jay.  by  Congress,  in  1780,  i..  655.     Fac  simile 

of  a  MassachuseU's  Treasury  Note,  i.,  534. 
Bills.  Parliamentary  :  see  Bill. 
Bi.vHiLEV,  Lord,  father  of  Burgoyne.  i.,  37. 
BiNNi.No,  Benjamik.  of  Maryland,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii.,  194. 
Biographical  Sketches : 


Abercrombic,  General  James, 

i.,  119. 
Adams.  John.  ii..  662. 
Adani.<),  Satniiel,  ii  ,  662. 
Agnew.  General  James,  ii., 

112,  113. 
Alexander,  Abraham,  ii . .  4 1 1 . 
Alexander,  Elijah,  ii.,  411. 
Alexander,    William    (Lord 

Stirling),  ii.,  601. 
Allen,  Ethan,  i.,  180. 
Allen,  Ira,  i.,  161. 
Andre,  .Major  John,  i.,  765. 
Armand,  Charles,  ii..  260. 
Armstrong,  Reverend  James 

F.,  ii.,  40. 
Armstrong,  General  John,  ii., 

109,  110. 
Armstrong,  Major  John,  i.. 

674. 
Arnold,  Benedict,  i.,  710. 
Arnold.  James  R..  i.,  726. 
Ashe.  General  John,  ii..  508. 
Baron.  Nathaniel,  ii.,  235. 
Barber,  Colonel  Francis,  i., 

324. 
Barlow,  .loel,  i.,  401,  405. 
Barney,  Captain  Joshua,  ii., 

641. 
Barrtf,  ('olonel  Isaac,  I.,  463.; 
Barrett,    Colonel    James,   i., 

525. 
Barry,  (Captain  John,  ii.,  641. 
Barrleti,  .loMiah.  ii..  662. 
Barton,  Colonel  William,  i., 

613. 
Batiin,  John,  ii.,  621.  62Q. 
Beaumarchais,  Carron  de,  i., 

86. 
Berkeley.  Norborne,  ii.,  263. 
Bcrkelev.    Sir    William,    i., 

253,  254. 
Bernard.  Sir  Francis,  i.,484. 
Bettys,  Joscfph,  I.,  164,  165. 
DUnd,  Tbeodoric,  li.,  174. 


Boone,  Daniel,  ii.,  285. 
Bouquet,  Henry,  ii.,  281. 
Bradford,  William,  Pilgrim, 

i.,  414. 
Bradford,  William,  Printer, 

ii.,  52. 
Bradstreet.  Colonel,  i.,  215. 
Brainerd,  Reverend  David,!., 

336. 
Brant.  Joseph,  i.,  256. 
Braxton,  Carter,  Ii.,  666. 
Brevard,  Dr.   Ephraim,  if., 

412. 
Brown,  Colonel,  I.,  280. 
Burgoyne,  General,  i.,  37. 
Burke,  Edmund,  i..  503. 
Burke,  Thomas,  ii.,  571. 
Burnet,  Major  Robert,  i.,  686. 
Butler,  Colonel  John,  i..  285. 
Butler,  Colonel  Zebulon,  i., 

355. 
Cadwallader,  General  John, 

ii..  19. 
Caldwell,  Reverend  James, 

i.,  326. 
Camden.  Earl  of.  ii.,  194, 195. 
Campbell,  Lord  William,  ii., 

544. 
Campbell,  Colonel  William, 
•  ii..  426. 

Carleion.  Sir  Guy,  i.,  181. 
Carrington,  Colonel  Edward, 

ii.,  398. 
Carroll,  Charles,  ii.,  665. 
Carver,  John,  i.,  444. 
Caswell,  Governor  Richard, 

li.,  379. 
Champe,  John,  i.,  775. 
('hase.  Samuel,  ii.,  665. 
Chastellux,  Manjuis  de,  ii., 

307 
Chew,  Benjamin,  ii.,  108. 
Church.  Benjamin,  i.,  663. 
Clark,  Abraham,  ii.,  664. 
Clarke,  George  R.,  U.,  287. 


Biographical  Sketches : 
Clinton,  (!harlcs,  i.,  255. 
Clinton,  George,  ii.,  632. 
CImton,  Sir  Henry,  ii.,  556. 
Clinton.  James,  i.,  272. 
Clymer,  George,  ii.,  664. 
Cochran,  Dr.,  I.,  221. 
Coflin,  Captain  John,  ii.,  493. 
Colden.  Cadwallader.  ii.,  581. 
Columbus,   Christopher,   i., 

18.  19. 
Connolly.  John,  ii.,  291. 
Cooke,  Governor  Nicholas, 

i.,  625. 
Cooper,  Anthony  A.,  ii.,  354. 
Copley,  John  Singleton,  li., 

142. 
Comwallis.  Lord,  ii.,  304. 
Craik.  Dr.,  ii.,  34. 
Cresap,  Colonel,  ii.,  284. 
Crosby,  Enoch,  i.,  690. 
Cruger,  Colonel,  ii.,  484. 
Cunningham.  Robert,  ii.,  443. 
Custine,  Count  de,  u.,  311. 
Dagget,  Naphthali,  i.,  424. 
Dale,  Richard,  ii..  642. 
Dandndge,  Martha,  ii..  634. 
Davidson,  General  William, 

ii.,  392,  393,  407. 
Davie.  William  Richardson, 

ii.,  418.  419. 
Dayton.  Colonel  Elias,  i., 323. 
Dean,  James,  i.,  273. 
Deane,  Silas,  i.,  85. 
De  Fleury,  Colonel,  1.,  749. 
De  Grasse,  Count,  ii.,  305. 
De  Kalb.  Baron,  li.,  461. 
Delancey,  Etienne.  ii.,  624. 
Delancey,  General  Oliver,  ii., 

624. 
Denison,  Colonel  Nathan,  i., 

361. 
D'Estaing,  Count,  1.,  646. 
Dickinson,  John,  i.,  476. 
Dickinson.  Philemon,  ii.,  13. 
Dooly,  Colonel  John,  ii.,  506. 
Drayton.  William  H.,ii.,443. 
Duche,  Reverend  Mr.,  ii.,  62. 
Dumas,  Count,  ii.,  314. 
Dunmore.  Lord,  ii.,  332. 
Durkee,  (;oIonel.  1.,  345,  600. 
Elbert.  Samuel,  ii..  505. 
Eliot,  Reverend  John,  i.,659. 
Ellery,  William,  ii.,  663. 
Estaing.  Count  d',  1.,  646. 
Ewing.General  James,  ii.,  22. 
Fanning,  Edmund,  ii.,  368. 
Faugeres,  Mrs.,  i.,  698.  699. 
Ferguson,  Major  Patrick,  ii., 

428. 
Fleury,  Colonel  de,  I..  749. 
Floyd,  William,  li..  663. 
Forbes,  General  John,  ii.,  273. 
Ford.  WiUiam,  li..  663. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  ii.,  664. 
Franklin,  William,  ii.,  II. 
Frelinghuysen,  Frederick,  ii., 

11. 
Fry.  Colonel  Joshua,  li ,  269. 
Gadsden,    Christopher,    ii., 

542. 
Gage,  General  Thomas,  i., 

5/3. 
Galloway,  Joseph,  ii..  63. 
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act  of  oppression  by  Parliament,  in  1688,  i.,  453,  454.  First 
open  resistance,  i.,  459. 

Arrival  of  Stamps,  in  1765 ;  popular  tumult,  i.,  466-469. 
Destruction  of  Liberty  Tree,  i.,  467.  Attack  on  Hutchinson's 
HouMi>,  i.,  468.  Non-importation  Associations,  i.,  469.  Re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act ;  popular  reioicings,  i.,  473.  Province 
House ,  liberality  of  Hancock  and  Otis,  i.,  473, 474.  Seizure 
of  the  sloop  "  Liberty ,"  public  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  in 
17r>8,  i.,  478.    Convention,  i.,  479,  480. 

Arrival  of  British  troops  in  1768 ;  popular  indignation  ; 
AsNorialions.  i.,  480,  481.  Meeting  held  by  Daughters  of 
Liberty  .  arrival  of  General  Gage ;  dissolution  of  Assemblies, 
i.,  4b3.  Otis  a.ssaulted,  1.,  48f.  Patriotism  of  women  and 
lK>ys  ,  murder  of  the  boy  Snyder  ;  riot,  i.,  486,  489.  British 
tniops  attacked  by  a  mob  ;  Attucks,  Gray,  and  Caldwell  shot ; 
trial  of  Captain  Preston,  i.,  490-492.  Hutchiiuion,  Governor  i 
ind'-pendence  of  Assemblies  asserted,  i.,  493. 

Tea  ships.  Reception  of,  in  1773,  i.,  496-498.  Boston  "  Tea 
Party."  i.,  499  Port  Bill,  i.,  503,  507,  518.  Arrival  of  Gen- 
eriU  Gage  in  1774  ;  excitement  produced  by  the  Port  Bill,  i., 
507.  The  port  closed  in  1774,  i.,  511  ;  consequent  distress 
of  the  pt-ople.  i.,  511,  599.  Provisions  and  other  relief  ftir- 
iiiKhed  Oom  Norwich,  i.,  599;  fh)m  Savannah,  i.,  511,  ii., 
519 .  from  Schoharie  and  London,  i.,  511.  Courts  of  Justice 
suspended,  i..  512.  State  of  aflfairs  ,  spirit  of  the  press,  i., 
513.  Fortification  of '•  Boston  Neck,"  by  Gage ;  the  people's 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  i.  513. 

British  troops  arrive  at,  fVom  the  Jerseys,  New  York,  and 
Quobcc.  in  1774,  i  ,  521.  Patriots  assemble,  after  the  Battle 
of  Lexington  ,  Patriot  Army  organized  by  General  Ward 
in  1775,  1..  190, 534.  Gage  and  the  Select-men.  interview  of, 
Gage's  porfidy,  i.,  535.  Preparations  to  blockade  the  city,  1.. 
53H  Population  of.  in  1775,  i.,  571.  Scarcity  of  provisions 
amnne  the  British  troops  .  many  of  the  people  leave  the  city 
in  1775,  I..  571,  572  Women  take  away  with  them  silver 
sjKmns  and  mon^  quilted  in  their  garments,  i.,  572. 
Siege  of,  in  1776, 1 ,  577.    Map  of,  with  iu  environs,  in 


1776,  i.,  566.  Plan  of  attack,  i.,  576.  Bombardment  of,  1., 
579-581.  Evacuation  of,  1.,  582.  Americans  enter,  i.,  5fi2, 
583.  Sensation  caused  by  the  evacuation,  i.,  584,  591.  Of- 
ficial announcement  of  the  evacuation  in  London,  i.,  590. 
Fortifications,  i.,  591,  592.  Town-meeting,  relative  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1770,  ii.,  69.  fiurgoyne  and 
captive  troops  at,  in  1777,  i.,  593. 

lk>ston  newspapers,  in  1774  :  News-Lettcr ;  Post,  i.,  513. 
Journal  of  the  Tunes,  i.,  480.  Gazette  and  Country  Journal, 
i.,  513.  Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  Post  Boy  and 
Advertiser,  Massachusetts  Spy,  i.,  513. 

*'  Boston  Blockaded,"  a  farce,  performed  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  British  at  Boston,  to  ridicule  Washington  and 
the  American  army,  i.,  579. 

Botetourt,  Baron  de  (Norbome  Berkeley'),  ii<,  353.  Suc- 
ceeds Fauquier  as  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1768.  ii.,  263, 
267,  208.  Character  of,  ii.,  278.  His  purchase  of  New  Jer- 
sey, ii.,  46,  578.  His  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Sir  William,  ii.,  256.  Death  of,  in  1774,  ii.,  279. 
Statue  of,  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  ii.,  278.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  263. 

BoTTA,  Charles,  corrected,  i.,  201,  542.  His  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  first  t^ontinental  Congress,  ii..  60.  His  opin- 
ion of  the  Conway  cabal,  ii.,  134.  Quoted  or  cited,  i.,  5U,50, 
80,  159;  ii..33. 

BoucK,  WiLLiA.M  C,  Governor  of  New  York,  1.,  62. 

BouDiNOT,  Elias,  President  of  ('ongress  in  1782;  at  the  (Mi- 
neral of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Caldwell,  i.,  327.  His  Life  of  Will- 
iam Tennent,  ii.,  161.  Picture  of  his  vault  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  i.,  326. 

Bougainville,  Count,  at  Quebec,  1.,  186. 

Boundary  Line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, in  1843, 
i.,  167. 

Botmdbrook,  New  Jersey,  i.,  331. 

Bouquet,  Henry,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Fort  Duqnesne  in 
1758,  ii.,  274.  Disperses  Indians  besieging  Detroit  in  1764, 
ii.,  281.     Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  281. 

Bouquet  River,  War-feast  on  the,  in  1777,  i.,  159,  160. 

"  Bourke,  Betsey,"  the  Pretender  Charles  Edward,  ii.,  378. 

BowDOiN,  James,  i..  557.  Delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress  in  1774,  i.,  51 1 .  Member  of  the  Boston  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  i.,  513. 

BowEN,  Elijah,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy  in 

1777,  ii.,  038. 

BowEN,  Ephraim,  Colonel,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Gas- 
pee  ;  his  account  of  the  affair,  i.,  629,  630. 

BowEN,  William,  captured  by  Turks  in  1724,  i.,  659. 

BowEN,  Commodore,  seizes  powder  at  Savannah,  ii.,520.  At 
Fort  Tonyn.  ii.,  524. 

Bowrn  and  TSukey's  P/on  of  the  Brandywine  battle-ground,  ii., 
168,  171. 

Bowler,  Metcalf,  Delegate  to  the  Colonial  Congress  in 
1765,  i.,  465. 

Bowman,  Joseph,  Captain,  surprises  Cahokla,  ii.,  289,  290. 

Box  of  heart  of  oak  presented  to  John  Dickson,  i.,  477. 

Boyd,  Ada.m,  his  newspaper,  ii.,  3t>0. 

Boyd,  John,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  in  1760, 
ii.,  428. 

Boyd,  John.  M.D.,  member  of  the  Baltimore  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  ii.,  Ib6. 

Boyd.  Colonel,  Loyalist,  head  of  the  Tories  of  South  Cafolina. 
ii.,  444.  505, 506.     KUled  at  Kettle  Creek,  ii.,  506. 

Boyd,  Captain,  his  vigilance  in  relation  to  Smith  and  Andrd, 
i.,  754.    In  the  expedition  to  Petersburg,  ii.,  338. 

Boyd,  Lieutenant,  reconnoitres  Beard's  Town  ;  captured  and 
beheaded,  i.,  276. 

Boyd,  Sergeant,  deserter  fh>m  the  British  army-;  his  fate,  i., 
359.  360. 

BoYER,  President  of  Hayti,  earried  to  Norfolk  among  French 
prisoners,  in  1797  ;  his  gratitude  to  Manning,  i.,  607. 

Boyle,  Rodert,  edits  the  Boston  News-Letter,  i.,  513. 

Boys,  Patriotism  of.  in  the  Revolution,  i.,  296,  488,  489,  519. 
Capture  of  a  British  grenadier  by  an  American  boy,  li.,  017. 
Deputation  of,  to  General  Gage,  i.,  488. 

Bozrah,  Connecticut,  Origin  of  the  name,  i.,  601.' 

Braddock,  Edward,  General,  arrives  at  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
in  1755 ;  unfortunate  expedition  of,  to  Fort  Duquesne,  11., 
271.  Death  of;  shot  bv  one  of  his  own  men,  ii.,  272,  273. 
Anecdote  of  him  and  Washington,  ii.,  272.  Autograph  of, 
ii..  271. 

Bradford,  Andrew,  son  of  Colonel  William ;  printer  at  Phil- 
adelphia, ii.,  52. 

Bradiord,  John,  pilgrim,  Autograph  of,  i.,  436. 

Bradford,  Thomas,  son  of  Colonel  WUliam,  li.,  52. 

Bradford,  William,  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony ;  signs 
the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i..  437.  Autograph  of,  i.,  438.  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  i..  444. 

Bradford,  W^illiam,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  his  house 
burned  by  Admiral  Wallace  in  1775.  i..  f»40. 

Bradford,  William,  Colonel,  proprietor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal,  ii..  52.  Publishes  the  New  York  Gazette  in  1780, 
ii..  5eO.     Biographical  Sketch  of.  ii.,  52 

Bradley,  Phinkas.  Captain,  i.,  424. 

Bradstrebt.  John,  Colonel,  takes  Fort  Frontenae  in  1758, 
i.,  215.  At  Oswego,  i.,  218.  At  Ticonderoga,  i.,  119.  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  t,  215. 
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Bradt,  Captain,  one  of  the  party  that  arrested  John  Franklin 
at  Wyoming,  i.,  375. 

Bragaw,  Berobn,  his  account  of  tlie  American  encampment 
at  Middlebrook,  i.,  333. 

Brainerd.  David,  Christian  Missionary  at  Crossweeksunfr.  ii., 
11.  Preaches  at  Freehold,  li.,  153.  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
i  ,336. 

Bbainkrd,  the  poet,  quoted,  i.,  227,  666. 

Brand,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec.  Carleton*8  attempt 
to  seduce,  i.,  136. 

Brand.  William,  persecuted  by  Puritans,  i.,  449. 

Brandon.  Scottish  priest,  discovers  (he  Island  of  St. Brandon, 
i.,  19. 

Brandon,  Captain,  in  the  battle  at  Ramsour's  Mills,  ii..  391. 

Brandywme,  Delaware,  Battle  of,  in  1777,  ii.,  169-178.  Topo- 
f^raphy  of  the  battle-ground,  ii.,  171.  Reflections  on  the  bat- 
tle, ii.,  178. 

Brandywme  Crefiir  described,  ii..  167. 

Brant.  John,  son  of  Joseph ;  British  ofllcer  in  the  war  of  1813, 
1 ,  257. 

Brant,  Joseph,  Indian  Sarhem  :  at  the  Cedars  in  1776.  i.,  207. 
At  (;herry  Valley,  attempts  to  cut  off  the  settlement,  in 

1777  ;  is  deceived  by  boys,  i.,  296. 
Fort  Scnuyler,  the  siejEe  of,  in  1777,  i.,  244.    Captures 

Vrooman  at,  in  1781,  i.,  282. 
German  Flats,  in  1778,  i.,  255. 
Klock's  Field,  in  1780,  i.,  281. 
Minisink,  in  1779,  i.,  669.  670. 
Oj?hkwaj?a,  in  1777,  i.,  237,  238,  239. 
Oneida  Lake,  with  Duller,  in  1777,  i.,  241. 
Springfield,  in  1778,  i.,  266. 
Western  New  York,  in  1779, 1.,  274. 
His  humanity,  i.,  269,  270,  276.     Challenged  by  M^Kean,  i., 
266,  270.     Saves  Major  Wood,  supposing  him  to  be  a  broth- 
er Free  Mason,  i.,  671.    His  house  and  ftrm,  i.,  261.    Not 
present  at  the  invasion  of  Wyoming ;  the  poet  Campbell  cor- 
rected, i.,  354.    Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  i.,  256. 

Brant,  Molly,  sister  of  the  Sachem ;  marries  Sir  William 
Johnson,  i.,  287. 

Brant' 9  Rock,  Picture  and  description  of,  i.,  297. 

Bratton,  Captain,  in  the  skirmish  at  Mobley's  Meeting  House, 
ii.,  453.    At  the  Battle  of  Rocky  Mount,  il.,  452,  453. 

Bratton,  Martha,  Mrs.,  her  courage  and  firmness,  ii.,  453. 

Braxton.  Carter,  of  Virginia,  member  of  the  Virtrinia  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  in  1776,  ii.,  299.  Signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ;  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii., 
666. 

Brazil  •  see  Cabot,  Sebastian  ;  and  Vespucci. 

Breed's  Hill,  i.,  530,  538,  539.  558.  559.  Redoubt  on,  I.,  540. 
Map  of  the  action  on,  i.,  543.  Monument  to  Warren  on,  i., 
549.     See  Bimker  Hill. 

Brener,  Colonel,  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  1., 
545. 

Bretaone.  Marquis  de,  with  Greene  at  Guilford,  ii..  400. 

Bretthauer,  Hessian  Lieutenant,  captured  at  Trenton;  Au- 
tograph of,  ii.,  23. 

Brevard.  Dr.  Ephraim,  author  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  Constitution  of  Government,  ii., 
41^.    Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of.  ii.,  412,  413. 

Brewster,  Anna,  dwarf  maiden  at  New  Windsor,  i.,  681. 

Brewster,  Mary,  (bnatic,  i.,  449. 

Brewster.  William,  i.,  441.  Signs  the  Pilgrim  Covenant; 
Autograph  of,  i.,  437,  438. 

Breiotter't  Cheat,  Pilgrim  relic,  Picture  and  description  of,  i., 
437. 

Brewton,  Rebecca  :  see  Motte. 

Hrewton's  HUl,  Battle  of,  in  1778,  li.,  525,  526. 

Brevman,  Colonel,  at 

Bemis's  Heights  in  1777.  i.,  50,  51 ;  death  of,  i.,  64. 
Bennington  in  1777.  i.,  394,  397. 
Ticonderoga  in  1777,  i.,  132,  135. 

Bribery,  attempted,  of  Patriots,  i.,  479.  Attempted,  of  Joseph 
Reed,  ii.,  145. 

Bricketts.  Colonel,  at  Stillwater  in  1777.  i..  50. 

Bridoe,  Colonel,  at  Boston,  before  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
i.,  534 


Bridges : 
•    Elizabeth  River,  Picture  of, 

ii.,  327. 
Floating,  at  Ticonderoga,  i., 

129. 
Gee's,  Picture  of.  li.,  349. 
Hancock's,  ii.,  139. 
King's,  New  York,  it.,  5S8, 

623. 
Mayo's,  over  Jam;^   River, 

ii.,232. 


Quimby's  Creek,  ii.,  567. 

Quintan's,  ii..  138. 

Ruseley's  Mill,  South  Caro- 
lina, ii..  460. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Creek,  i.,  759. 

Stony  Brook,  ii.,  31. 

Suspension,  at  Niagara,  i., 
228. 

Trenton,  ii..  26. 

Worth's  Mill,  li.,  31. 


M'Conkey's  Ferry,  ii.,  14. 

Briennb,  Marchioness  de.  her  medallion  likeness  of  Washing- 
ton and  La  Fayette,  ii.,  206. 

Bner  Creek.  Battle  of.  in  1779.  ii..  507.  508. 

Brier  Hill,  New  Jersey,  ii..  151. 

Brigadier  General,  Rank  of,  in  the  American  army,  m  1776,  ii., 
638. 

BsiNDLiT,  Mr.,  Residence  of,  1.,  051. 


Brinton  Mannon,  on  the  Brandywine,  ii.,  180. 

Briscoe,  Lieutenant  (British),  at  the  Mischiania,  ii.,  99. 

Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  bombarded  by  Wallace  in  1775,  i.,  640. 
Burnt  by  Prescolt  in  1778.  i..  645. 

Britain,  Great:  see  GrecU  Britain. 

British  Army :  see  Army,  British. 

British  Claims  to  territories  in  America,  ii..  266. 

British  Cruisers  captured  in  1775  ;  the  crews  taken  to  Water- 
town,  ii.,  637. 

British  Government  caricatured,  in  1775,  i.,  158.  See  Parlia- 
ment. 

British  Parliament .  see  Parliament. 

British  Prisons :  see  Prisons ;  Prison-ships. 

British  Troops:  see  Army;  Fleet;  Officers.  • 

Britteridoe,  Richard,  signer  of  tho  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i., 
437. 

Broadwater,  Charles,  Captain,  account  of  his  slave,  Sam- 
uel Jenkins,  ii..  215. 

Broadway ,  New  York  city.  View  at  the  foot  of.  ii.,  592. 

Brock,  Sir  Isaac,  General,  i.,  55.  Death,  and  monument  of. 
i..  226. 

Brom field.  Major,  New  Jersey  Loyalist,  in  command  at  Fort 
Griswold,  on  the  death  of  Montgomery,  i.,  612.  Murders 
Colonel  Ledyard,  i..  612. 

Bronx  River,  View  of  the  place  where  the  British  crossed,  in 
1770,  ii.,  616. 

Bronzino,  his  portrait  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  i..  26. 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  settled  by  Walloons  in  1625,  ii..  577. 
Topography  and  fortifications  of.  ii..  600.  First  white  child 
bom  at,  ii..  577.    Battle  near,  in  1776.  ii.,  601-606. 

Brooks,  John.  Colonel,  at  the  Battles  of 

Bemis's  Heights,  in  1777,  i.,  50.  54,  60,  74. 
Bunker  Hill,  in  1775,  i.,  539,  541. 
Concord,  in  1775,  I.,  528. 
On  the  army's  Memorial  Committee  in  1782,  i.,  673.     See 
Staunton. 

Brooks,  James  G..  his  poems  quoted,  ii..  9. 

Brooks,  N.  C,  President  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College,  li.. 
185. 

Broome,  John,  on  the  Committee  to  draft  the  Constitution  of 
New  York  in  1776.  i.,  386. 

Broome,  Samuel,  his  Military  Association  at  New  York  in 
1775,  ii.,  588. 

Brougham,  Lord,  quoted,  ii..  143. 

Brouuuton,  ("aptain,  of  Marblchead,  Washington's  naval 
commission  to,  i.,  575. 

Bronx's  Mill,  Picture  of,  ii.,  f>03. 

Brown,  Christian,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Schoharie  in 
1778,  i.,  267. 

Brown,  David,  of  New  York,  builds  the  hull  of  Fulton*s  first 
steamer,  i.,  35. 

Brown,  Jacob,  General,  erects  a  monument  at  West  Point  to 
the  memory  of  Colonel  Wood,  i.,  699.  At  Ogdensburgh,  in 
1812,  i..  213. 

Brown,  John,  Colonel,  at 

Bemis's  Heights,  in  1777,  i.,  50. 

Canada,  in  the  expedition  in  1775 ;  his  quarrel  with  Ar 

nold,  i.,  197. 
Fort  Chambly,  in  1775,  i.,  170. 
Fort  Paris,  in  1780,  i..  280. 
Lake  George,  and  Lake   Champlain,  in  the  expedition 

against  the  British  posts  in  1777,  i.,  114. 
Ticonderoga,  in  1775,  i..  123. 

Brown,  John,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  of  Con- 
gress in  1776,  ii.,  637.    Autograph  of,  ii..  637. 

Brown,  John,  of  Providence,  his  p|lan  for  burning  the  schooner 
Gaspce  in  1773 ;  in  the  expedition  against  the  schooner,  i.. 
629,  630. 

Brown,  John,  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Lexington  in  1775,  i.. 
553. 

Brown,  J.  Carter,  of  Providence,  his  enlightened  liberality. 
i.,  626. 

Brown,  Nicholas.  cthIows  the  college  at  Providence,  I.,  627. 

Brown.  Peter,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 

Brown.  Thomas,  Colonel,  reviles  the  Whigs  in  1775 ;  sen- 
tenced to  be  tarred  and  fbathered,  or  to  espouse  the  Patriot 
cause,  ii.,  504.  Joins  the  British  army  ;  in  command  at  Au- 
gusta, ii.,  504.  505,  509.  Cruelty  of.  at  Augusta,  ii.,  509 
Wounded  at  Augusta,  ii  ,  510.  Surrenders  the  forts,  ii..513. 
Invades  Georgia,  ii.,  523.  At  Savannah  in  1782,  ii.,  534. 
Retires  fh>m  Savannah  to  St.  Augustine,  ii.,  535. 

Brown,  Governor  of  New  Providence  ;  captured ;  exchanged 
for  Lord  Stirling,  ii..  6.?8. 

Brown,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Concord  in  1775,  i.,  527. 

Brown.  Lieutenant,  at  the  Mischianza.  ii..  99. 

Brownlow.  Captain,  his  part  at  the  Mischianza,  ii.,  98. 

Brubach,  Hessian  Captain,  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton  , 
Autograph  of.  ii.,  23. 

Brudenell.  Edward.  Reverend,  i..  65. 67, 68     See  Acklakd. 

Brunswick,  Puke  of,  furnishes  mercenary  troops  for  George 
III.,  i..  588.  589. 

Brunsxnck,  North  Carolina.  St.  Philip's  Church  at,  ii..  862. 

Brush,  Crean,  Tory.  Character  and  conduct  of,  i.,  579,  581. 

BRU.SH.  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Benninirton  in  1777, 1..  394. 

Bruyn.  Colonel,  in  the  skirmish  near  Fort  Montgomery ;  cap- 
tured, i.,  735,  730. 
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Bktan,  Gkoroe,  of  PennnyKania,  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  in  1705,  i.,  465. 

Bkyan,  Needham,  Colonel  (British),  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Regulators  in  1771,  li.,  360. 

Bryan,  Major,  with  Sumter,  at  Hanging  Rock  in  1780,  ii.,450. 

Bryan,  Miss,  Commodore  Parker's  rudeness  to,  ii.,  526. 

Bryant,  William  Ci;llen,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,bti,2M,  627  ; 
ii.,  257,  478. 

BryanVs  Statum,  Daniel  Boone  at,  in  1782,  ii.,  205. 

Bryden,  Alexander,  Heroic  benevolence  of,  i.,  377. 

Buchanan,  Andrew,  of  Baltimore,  member  of  the  (Committee 
of  Correspondence  there,  it.,  186.  Chairman  of  the  Baltimore 
Committee  on  Non-intercourse,  ii.,  186. 

Buchanan,  James,  British  Consul  at  New  York,  i.,  767,  773. 

Buchanan,  William,  member  of  the  Baltimore  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  ii.,  186. 

Buck,  Isaac,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  I78I, 
ii.,  638. 

Buckingham,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,  228. 

Buckley,  Captain,  of  Now  London,  ii.,  640. 

Buckley,  Mrs.,  Tryon's  treatment  of,  i.,  427.  The  Buckley 
House,  Picture  and  description  of,  i.,  42G. 

BucKLiN,Jo>£PH,in  the  expedition  against  theGaspee. i.,630. 

Buck  LIN,  Thomar,  discharges  the  musket  which  wounds  Dud- 
dington  on  board  the  Gaspoc,  i.,  630. 

liuckinan  Tavern,  i.,  524,  553 

BucKMiNSTER,  Colonel,  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
i.,  545 

Buck  Mountain,  Picture  of,  i.,  53,  114. 

Buck's  County,  Pennsylvania,  Associations  of,  ii.,  41. 

BuroRD,  Abraham,  Colonel,  his  regiment  massacretl  by  Tarle- 
ton's  cavalry  in  1780,  ii.,  458.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  458. 

Bugler,  The.  General  Lee's  boy,  murdered  by  the  British  under 
Captain  .Miller,  ii.,  397. 

Bull,  William,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  ii., 439, 541,543. 

BuLLARD,  Colonel,  in  the  Council  of  War  held  by  General 
Ward  at  Boston  in  1775,  i.,  534. 

Bm//^/,  silver:  aee  Spy.  * 

Bull-frogs,  Lawyers  and,  the  doggerel  poem,  i.,  347. 

BuLLiT,  Captain,  ii.,  289.  At  the  Battles  of  Fort  Duquesne  In 
1758,  ii.,  274;  and  Great  Bridge  in  1775,  ii.,  328.  Colonel 
Patrick  Henry's  Adjutant  in  1776,  ii.,  299. 

Bullock,  Archibald,  of  Georgia,  Son  of  Liberty,  Ii.,  518. 
Delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  in  1774,  ii.,  520, 
521.     President  ot  the  Council  of  Georgia,  ii.,  521. 

Bullock,  John  H.,  Postmaster  at  Nut  Bush,  ii.,  350. 

Bulwaggy  Bay,  View  of,  i.,  150,  164. 

Buncombe,  Edward,  Colonel,  at  the  Battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Gerrnantown  in  1777 ;  origin  of  the  phrase,  "  Speaking 
to  Buncombe,"  ii.,  469.  470. 

Bunker  Hill,  Topography  of,  i.,  538, 539, 543.  British  encamp- 
ment on.  in  1775,  i.,  530.  Battle  of,  i.,  538-546.  Reflections  ; 
Burgoyne's  opinion  of  the  battle,  i.,  548. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Site  and  description  of,  i.,  540,  558, 
559,     Scenery  viewed  (Vom,  i.,  560. 

Burgesses,  Virginia  House  of:  see  Virginia. 

BuRuoYNE,  John,  General,  at  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  Battle 
of  Uunker  Hill,  i.,  37,537  ;  spectator  of  the  battle,  i.,  548 ;  his 
opinion  of  the  terrors  of  the  conflict,  i.,  548.  Returns  to  En- 
gland in  1776.  i..  37. 

Commander  of  the  Northern  British  Army  in  America,  i., 
37.  Arrival  of,  at  Quebec  ;  aided  by  Sir  Guy  Carieton  ;  mus- 
ters his  forces  at  St  John's. i., 38.  His  successes;  prepares 
to  besiege  Ticonderoga,  i.,  39.  Invests  Ticonderoga,  i.,  132. 
His  proclamation,  i.,  133.  His  interview  with  Indians  at 
Bouquet  River  in  1777,  i.,  159,  160.  His  speech  to  the  In- 
dians, i.,  99.  Rendezvous  of  his  army  at  St.  John's,  i.,  173. 
Perplexity  of,  at  Fort  Edward,  and  in  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
i..  47,  48.  Marches  to  Saratoga  and  Stillwater  in  1777,  i., 
50,  51.  His  letter  to  Lord  Germain,  i.,  50.  His  behavior  at 
the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  i .,  44.  His  plan  of  attack,  i.,  51 .  His 
narrow  escape,  i.,  55.  His  dispatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
i.,  733.  Prepares  to  retreat,  i..  64.  His  request  respecting 
Lady  Ackland,  i.,  67  His  retreat  toward  Saratoga,  i.,  72. 
Attempts  to  retreat  to  Fort  Edward,  i.,  74,  75.  Proposes  to 
surrender,  1,77,  78.  Receives  dispatches  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  ;  his  forces  lay  down  their  arms,  i.,  79.  His  intro- 
duction to  Gates,  i ,  80.  Surrenders  his  sword,  which  Gates 
returns,  i.,  81.  Trumbull's  picture  of  the  surrender,  ii.,  204, 
205.  Map  of  the  place  of  the  surrender,  i.,  77  ;  view  of  the 
place,  i.,  80.  Names  of  the  captured  ofllcers  of,  ii.,  672. 
Eflfect  produced  by  his  surrender,  ii.,  649.  Condition  of  his 
captured  army ,  he  leaves  Boston,  and  sails  to  England  in 
1777,  1  .  593  :  ii.,  345.    His  boast,  i..  91. 

Picture  of  his  encampment  on  the  Hudson,  i..  57.  Portrait 
of,  i..  37.  Autoffraph  of.  i.,  79.  Literary  productions  of,  i., 
37.  BiosH'aphical  Sketch  of,  i.,  37.  Quoted  or  cited,  i.,  59, 
64,  66.  76,  80,  129,  142,  160. 

Burke.  jf^DANUR,  Judge,  his  decided  opposition  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Society,  i.,  695. 

Burke,  Edmund,  private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, i  .  470.     Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1766, 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  opinion  of.  i.  471.  472.    Opposes  the 
Stamp  Act  in  1766.  i.,  471.    Describ«^  Pitt's  Cabmet,  i.,  475 
Celebrity  of,  i..  471.     Denounces  the  Canada  Bill,  i.,  156 
Oppoaes  MTere  meftsurw  toward  AOMfiea,  i.,  462.    His  elo- 


quence in  favor  of  American  liberty,  i.,  503,  505.  His  bill  to 
repeal  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  to  adjust  ail  diflicullieswith 
tho  colonies,  i.,  5b7.  Denounces  measures  of  Government  in 
1776.  I.,  590.  Speech  of,  aller  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
ii.,  322. 

Pall-bearer  at  the  ftineral  of  Chatham,  ii.,  143.  Epitaph 
of,  by  Goldsmith,  i.,  504.  Portrait  of;  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  i ,  503,  504.    His  Annual  Register,  i.,  463 ;  ii.,  549. 

Burke.  Thomas,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Seal  of  the  State  in  1776,  ii.,  383.  Mem- 
b<*r  of  Congress  in  1777  ;  his  charges  against  General  Sulli- 
van in  1777,  li.,  175.  Abduction  o^  by  Fanning  and  M'Neil, 
in  1781,  ii.,  571.  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii., 
571. 

Burke,  William,  Captain,  commands  one  of  the  first  (bar 
vessels  of  the  American  Navy  in  1776, 1.,  576. 

Burke,  Mr.,  a  planter,  near  Bowling  Green,  Virginia,  ii.,  233. 

Burlctta,  a  farce,  "  Boston  Blockaded,"  it.,  II. 

Burlington,  Vermont,  Description  and  associations  of,  i., 
1G0-IG2. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  Bishop,  his  explanation  of  the  term  Whig, 
i,71. 

Bl  rnet,  Robert.  Major,  his  recollections  of  Washington  at 
Newburgh,  i.,  677.  His  description  of  the  ''Temple"  near 
Now  Windsor,  i..  685.  Only  survivor  of  the  othcers  who 
took  leave  of  Washington  at  Fraunce's  Tavern  in  I7b3.  ii., 
633.  634.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
i.,  686,  687. 

Burnet.  William,  Governor,  son  of  Bishop  ;  erects  a  fort  at 
Oswego  in  1727,  i.,  216.  Appointed  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1728,  i.,  454. 

Burnet,  William,  M.D.,  Physician  and  Surgeon  General, 
ii.,  34. 

Burns,  George,  Inn-keeper,  Important  political  meeting  at 
the  house  of,  in  17G5,  i  ,  469,  470. 

Burr,  Aaron,  Reverend,  second  President  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  i.,  305. 

Burr.  Aaron.  Colonel,  i.,  39.  Son  of  Reverend  Aaron  ;  with 
Arnold  in  1775,  on  his  way  to  Quebec,  i.,  194.  One  of  Put- 
nam's Aids  in  1776,  ii..  611.  His  exploit  in  attacking  the 
fiickets  near  Ilackcnsack,  in  1777,  i.,  783.  ('aptures  De- 
ancey's  Block  House  in  1777,  ii.,  624.  His  head-quarters 
near  SuflTcm's  Station  in  1777,  i.,  782.  Tried  for  treason,  ii , 
398.  Kills  General  Hamilton  in  a  duel  in  1804,  i.,  697.  Ilia 
son,  ii.,  603. 

BvRR,  Charles,  his  pencil-drawing  of  Hamett'a  Hauae,  11., 
376. 

Burr,  Thaddbus,  Toon's  treatment  of  the  wife  of.  1.,  425. 

BuRRiNOTON,  Georue,  firat  Royal  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1730,  ii.,  356. 

Burroughs,  Ezekiel,  American  Naval  Commander,  i.,  656. 
Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  in  1775,  ii..  63H. 

Burton,  Colonel,  wounded  in  Braddock'a  expedition  againat 
Fort  Duquesne,  ii.,  273. 

BuRWELL.  Lewis,  acting  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1750.  ii.,  367, 

Bush.  Lieutenant,  killed  at  the  s^ge  of  Savannah,  ii..  533. 

Bushnell.  David,  inventor  of  the  Marine  Turtle,  or  Torpedo, 
ii..  104,  608. 

Bushnell,  Richard,  hia  poetic  brief,  written  for  Owaneko, 
i.,  598. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  his  influence,  i.,  457.  Character  and  policy  of, 
i..  458.     Resignation  of.  i.,  460. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  hia  Constitutional  History  of  New 
York,  i.,  387. 

Butler,  John,  General,  with  Gates  in  his  Southern  Campaign 
in  17S0,  ii.,  418.  Joins  General  Greene  at  Troublesome  Creek 
in  1781.  ii.,  400.  At  the  Battle  of  Gudford,  ii.,  403.  Auto- 
graph of.  ii..  418. 

Butler,  John,  Colonel  (Torv),  i..  233.    At 

Fort  Schuyler,  The  seige  of.  in  1777,  i.,  244,  247. 
Forty  Fort,  demands  the  surrender,  in  1778,  i.,  354.  958. 
St.  Lawrence  River,  recruits  Tory  reAigeea,  in  1778,  1., 

264. 
Tioga  Point  in  1778, 1.,.353. 
Wintermoot's  Fort ;  hia  head-quarters  there  in  1778,  i., 

353. 
Wyoming  Valley,  laying  waste  the  region,  in  1778 ;  grieved 
at  the  cruel  conduct  of  his  son.  i..  267,  269. 
Residence  of;  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i..285. 

Butler,  Lord,  Mr.,  grandson  of  Colonel  Zebulon,  i ,  340.  364. 

Butler.  Percival.  Lieutenant-colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Sara- 
toga. Morgan'a  second  in  command,  in  1777  ,  at  the  Battle  of 
Spencer'a  Ordinary  in  1781,  li..  258. 

Butler,  Richard.  General,  with  General  St.  Clair-  toma- 
hawked and  scalped  by  Indians  in  1791,  i.,  264. 

Butler,  Walter  N.  (Tory),  aon  of  Colonel  John  ;  arrested 
near  Fort  Dayton  in  1777.  i.,  250.  Imprisoned  at  Albany . 
escapes ;  commands  a  detachment  of  rangers  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Tryon  County  in  1778,  i..  267.  With  Grant  in 
his  incursion  into  Cherry  Valley,  i.,  266.  His  brutality,  i., 
269,  270.  His  incursion  into  Mohawk  Valley  in  1781,  i..  390. 
His  retreat  to  Canada ;  slain  by  Oneida  Indiana  at  West  Can- 
ada Creek  in  1781,  i.,  270, 291.  Character  of.  Autograph  of, 
i..  270. 

Butler,  William.  Colonel,  takes  post  at  Schoharie  to  protect 
the  aettlefnenta  there,  m  1770,  i.,  367. 
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fiuTLBftf  William,  Regulator,  ii.,  S67. 

BuTLERf  Zebulon,  Colonel,  his  exploits  in  opposing  the  Pen- 
nymites  in  1771,  i.,  346.  Representative  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut  in  174 1,  i.,  348.  In  the  expedition  to 
'Wyoming  in  1775,  i.,  346, 362.  Deceived  by  Messenger  John  ; 
hit  letter  to  Roger  Sherman,  i.,  360.  Conunander-in-chierat 
Wyoming  in  1778,  i.,  363.  His  speech,  i.,  366.  His  escape 
to  Wilkcsbarre  Fort,  i.,  367, 368.  His  expedition  with  Hart- 
ly,  i.,  362.  His  expedition  against  the  Indians  at  Cayuga 
Lake  in  1779,  i.,  278.  Residence  of;  grave  of,  i.,  367.  Auto- 
graph and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  366. 

BuTTERFiELD,  Major,  Cowardice  of,  at  the  Cedars,  In  1776, 1., 
207. 

Buttermilk  FalU,  near  West  Point,  707,  730. 

Butternut,  Extract  of,  its  use  in  the  American  Army,  i.,  308. 

BuTTRicK,  John,  Major,  of  Concord,  at  the  Battle  of  Concord 
in  1776,  i..  526,  527. 

BuTTRicK,  Joseph,  his  house  at  Concord,  i.,  626. 

Butt's  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  i.,  661,  662,  667.  Views  from,  i., 
657,  658. 

Bygrove,  Lieutenant,  at  the  Mischiania,  it.,  09. 

Byllinoe,  Sir  Edward,  purchases  Lord  Berkeley's  moiety 
of  New  Jersey,  ii.,  66. 

Byllmge^s  Pomt,  or  Billingsport,  ii..  86. 

Byrd.  William,  Colonel,  of  West  over  (son  of  Colonel  Will- 
iam, President  of  the  Virginia  Council),  ii.,  235.  Commis- 
sioner to  treat  with  Indians  in  1756,  ii.,  235.  In  the  expe- 
dition against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758,  ii.,  273;  and  the 
Kentucky  Forts  in  1780,  ii.,  294.  His  wife,  cousin  of  Ben- 
edict Arnold,  li.,  235.  The  city  of  Richmond,  situated  on 
land  of  his,  ii..  226, 227, 246, 336.    Account  of  his  family  and 

.  residence  by  Cbastellux,  ii.,  236. 

Byrd,  William,  Captain,  his  settlement  at  the  Falls  of  the 
James  River,  ii.,  226. 

Byrd's  'Warehouse,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  JL.  226. 

Byron.  Admiral,  succeeds  Lord  Howe  as  British  naval  com- 
mander on  the  American  coast  in  1778,  i  ,  646. 

Byrom,  Lord,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  266. 

Cabell.  William,  member  of  the  Virginia  Committee  of  Safe- 
ty in  1776,  ii.,  299. 

Cabot.  John,  navigator,  sails  to  North  America  in  1407,  1., 
27.     First  discoverer  of  North  America,  i.,  29. 

Cabot.  Sebastian,  navigator,  son  of  John,  explores  the  coast 
of  North  America  in  1498,  i.,  27.  Visits  Brazil  and  Rio  de 
la  Plata  in  1626,  i.,  28.  His  old  age  and  his  death,  i.,  28. 
Portrait  of,  i.,  27. 

Cacey,  James,  picture  and  account  of  his  residence,  the  **  Fort 
Granby"  of  the  Revolution,  ii.,  482,  483. 

Cadwaladbr.  Lambert,  Colonel,  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Wash- 
ington in  1776,  ii.,  620.  His  retreat,  ii.,  621.  Autograph  of, 
ii.,  620. 

Cadwallader,  John,  General,  Ii.,  36.  His  Silk-stocking 
Company,  ii.,  95.  Commands  the  Pennsylvania  militia  in 
1776,  ii..  19.  At  the  Battles  of  Princeton,  Brandywine,  Ger- 
mantown,  and  Monmout^,  ii-.  19.  Breaks  up  the  British 
Iin%  of  posts  on  the  Delaware  in  1777,  ii.,  24.  Pursues  the 
British  in  New  Jersey  in  1778,  ii.,  147.  His  duel  with  Gen- 
eral Conway,  ii.,  134.     Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  19. 

Cakokta,  settlement  on  the  Mississippi,  ii.,  289.  Surprised  by 
Captain  Bowman  in  1778,  ii.,  289,  290. 

Cairre,  Scotch  Canadian,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  I.,  209. 

Caldwell,  David,  Reverend,  of  North  Carolina,  his  media- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Regulators ;  his  patriotism,  li.,  370. 
Destruction  of  his  property  by  Comwallis,  ii.,400.  His  con- 
fregation,  ii.,  406. 

Caldwell,  Jame.s,  Reverend,  of  Eliiabsthtown,  i.,  324.  His 
wife  murdered  by  a  British  soldier,  i.,  326.  Murder  of,  by 
James  Morgan;  Ameral  of;  the  murderer  executed,  i.,  327. 
Monument  to  him  and  bis  wite,  i.,  326. 

Caldwell,  James,  rioter  at  Boston ;  shot  by  a  soldier,  i.,  490. 
Funeral  of,  i.,  491. 

Caldwell,  James,  of  Albany,  purchases  Johnson  Hall,  1.,  289. 

Caldwell,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Wyoming  in  1778,  i.,  366. 

Caldtcell,  Village  of,  i.,  106,  108,  113. 

Caleche,  vehicle  used  in  Canada,  described,  i.,  175.  Picture 
of  a,  i.,  176. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  and  Rebecca,  ii.,  511. 

California,  ancient  inhabitants  of.  i.,  16. 

Call,  Major,  at  Charleston  in  1780.  ii.,  560.  At  the  Rattles 
of  Spencer's  Ordinary,  ii.,  258 :  and  Jamestown,  ii.,  260. 

Call,  Richard,  Surveyor  General  of  Georgia,  11.,  535. 

Callender,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  HUl  in  1775,  i., 
543.  Dismissed  from  the  service  for  cowardice ;  a  volun- 
teer, his  bravery  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  ;  his  sentence 
erased  from  the  Orderly-book  by  order  of  Washington,  I.,  560. 

Callender' a  Historical  Ihscnurse,  I.,  622 

Calloway,  Betsey  and  Frances,  captured  by  Indians  in 

1775,  ii.,  286  ;  rescued,  ii..  287 
Calpe.  Mount,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  I.,  20. 
Calvert,  Benedict  Leonard.  Proprietary  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, successor  of  Charles  the  Protestant,  ii.,  193 
Calvert,  Cecil  (second  Lord  Baltimore),  son  of  Sir  George  . 
inherits  from  his  father  the  charter  of  "  Crescentia ;"  names 
the  domain  Maryland  in  1632,  ii ,  45.  189.    His  policy ;  re- 
lif  lOOs  toleration,  ii.,  190,  191.    Death  of,  In  1675,  ii ,  193 


Succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  (the  third  Lord  Baltimore),  li^ 
193.    Portrait  and  Autograph  of,  ii.,  190. 

Calvert,  Charles  (third  Lord  Baltimore),  son  of  Cecil,  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-governor  of  Maryland  in  1662 ;  succeeds 
his  fkther  in  title  and  estate  in  1676 ;  deprived  of  his  political 
rights ;  Maryland  constitute  a  royal  government  in  1691, 
ii.,  193. 

Calvert,  Charles,  son  of  Charles,  professes  the  Protestant 
fliith  in  1720 ;  George  1.  restores  to  him  the  patent  of  Mary- 
land .  Proprietary  (Governor,  ii.,  193. 

Calvert,  Sir  George  (first  Lord  Baltimore),  Private  Secre- 
tary to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in  1606,  ii.,  189.  Knighted  by  James 
1. ,  principal  Secretary  of  State;  created  "I^rd  Baltimore, 
of  Baltimore,  Ireland  ;"  receives  a  patent  as  Lord  and  Pro- 
prietor of  Avalon  in  Newfoundland,  ii.,  169.  Goes  with  his 
family  to  Avalon ;  returns  to  England ;  visits  Virginia  in 
1628 ;  refuses  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
ii.,  189.  Permitted  by  Charles  I  to  firame  a  charter  to  suit 
himself,  in  1632  ;  death  of,  in  1632,  ii.,  169. 

Calvert,  Leonard  (brother  to  Cecil),  arrives  at  Point  Com- 
fort in  1634 ;  forms  a  Roman  Catholic  settlement ;  his  re- 
ligious toleration,  U.,  191.  Governor  of  the  Province  in  1633, 
il.,  192. 

Calvert,  Philip,  appointed  Governor  of  Maryland  in  1660, 
ii.,  193. 

Cambray,  Chevalier  de.  Engineer,  superintends  the  erection 
of  Fort  Mintosh  ;  his  letter  to  Captain  Somerville,  ii.,  294. 
Superintends  the  intrenchment'at  (Jharleston  in  1779,  ii..553. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Early  history  of,  i.,  555.  Topog- 
raphy of,  i.,  566.  Attempted  seizure  of  arms  at,  in  1774,  i., 
514.  Skirmishes  near,  i.,  392,  629.  The  flag  of  the  Union 
first  unfurled  at,  in  1776,  i .,  577.  Head-quarters  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  aAer  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  1.,  534.  Washing- 
ton's Iieaid-quarters  at,  i.,  656,  656.  Washington's  elm  at, 
i.,  668,  564.    University  at:  see  Colleges. 

Camden,  Earl  of  (Chief  Justice  Pratt),  favors  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  in  1765,  i.,  472.  A  firm  friend  of  the  colonists, 
ii.,  194.    Portrait  of;  Bi^raphical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  194,  195. 

Camden,  South  Carolina,  evacuated  by  the  British  in  1781,  ii., 
475. 

Cameron,  Allen,  companion  of  Connolly,  11.,  291. 

Cameron,  Captain,  killed  in  the  British  expedition  against 
Savannah  in  1778.  ii.,  525. 

Cameron,  Mr,  Carolina  planter,  ii.,  351. 

Camp,  Mrs.,  her  house  near  Cherokee  Ford,  ii.,  437. 

Camp  Charlotte  and  Camp  Lewis,  ii.,  283. 

Campanius,  John,  Reverend,  of  Stockholm,  ii.,  46. 

Campbell,  Charles,  local  historian  of  Virginia,  ii.,  248,  337. 

Campbell,  Duncan,  Major  of  the  Old  Highland  regiment; 
mortally  wounded  at  Ticonderoga  in  1768 ;  his  tomb-stone, 
i.,  101. 

Campbell,  James  S.,  of  Cherry  Valley,  his  historical  recol- 
lections; picture  of  the  mansion  of,  1.,  296. 

Campbell,  John,  Captain,  mortally  wounded  at  Moore's  Creek 
in  1776,  ii.,  382. 

Campbell,  Samuel,  Colonel,  of  Cherry  Valley,  directs  La 
Fayette's  attention  to  the  forts  in  Schoharie  Valley  in  1778, 
I.,  265. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,  337,  341,  354,  357. 
Reference  to,  by  Halleck,  i.,  364.    Corrected,  i.,  354. 

Campbell,  William,  Lord,  Royal  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  1775,  ii.,  443,  544.  His  escape  to  a  British  vessel  in 
1776,  ii.,  546.  Sails  to  Jamaica,  ii..  546.  Wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Fort  Sullivan  in  1776,  ii.,  545,  660.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  544. 

Campbell,  William,  Colonel,  of  Virginia,  in  the  Southern 
Campaign  in  1760,  ii.,  396.    At  the  Battles  of, 
Eutaw  Springs,  in  1781,  ii.,  494  ;  mortally  wounded,  ii.,496. 
Guilford,  in  1781,  ii.,  402,  403. 
Hobkirk's  HiU,  in  1781,  ii.,  473. 
King's  Mountain,  in  1780,  ii.,  425--427. 
At  the  siege  of  Fort  Ninety-six  in  1761,  il.,  487.    Death  of, 
ii..  426.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  428.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii., 
426. 

Campbell,  William.  Surveyor  General  of  New  York,  i.,  296. 

Campbell,  William  W..  of  New  York,  author  of  the  Annals 
of  Tryon  County,  i.,  296.  Quoted  or  cited,  i.,  238,  239,  271, 
279,  282,  292,  296,  297. 

Campbell,  Judge,  his  address  before  the  New  York  Histor- 
ical Society,  ii.,  588. 

Campbell,  Colonel  (British),  enters  Boston  Harbor  in  1776; 
captured,  i.,  584.  Killed  at  the  siege  of  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery  in  1777,  i.,  735,  736. 

Campbell,  Colonel  (British),  takes  possession  of  Augusta  in 
1779,  ii.,  504,  505.     In  the  expedition  against  Savannah,  ii , 
525.     His  Proclamation,  il.,  626. 
Campbell,  Major,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781.  ii.,  313. 
Campbell,  Captain  (British  spy),  bearer  of  dispatches  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Burgoyne  in  1777  ;  account  of  his  sil- 
ver bullet ,  captured  and  executed,  i.,  79,  684. 
Campbell,  Captain  (Loyalist),  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  siege  of 

Fort  Ninety-six  in  1781,  il.,  487. 
Campbell,  Mrs.,  captured  by  Indians  at  Cherry  Valley  in  1778, 

i..  269 
CampbeWs  Rock,  Account  of,  i..  353. 
Canadot  Preparatioas  by  the  British  fiur  tke  eonqnett  of,  in 
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175Q,  I.,  130.  Cessation  of  French  dominion  in,  in  1760,  i., 
179.  Addresses  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  people 
of.  in  1774.  i.,  122.  126 ;  agent  sent  to,  by  the  Boston  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  i.,  123.  Parliamentary  proceed* 
ing9  in  relation  to,  m  1774,  i.,  166,  505 .  boldness  or  orators 
and  of  the  press  respecting,  i.,  157,  514,  518.  American  ex- 
pedition under  Arnold  for  the  conquest  of,  in  1775,  i.,  190 , 
alarm  in,  on  the  approach  of  Arnold,  i.,  195.  Expedition 
under  La  Fayette  for  the  conquest  of,  in  1778,  ii.,  133.  Ac- 
count of  the  Canada  "  Patriots"  of  1837,  i..  210.  211.  Ter- 
ritorial line,  i.,  107.  Cairn,  i.,  209.  Canadian  boat-song,  1., 
206 

Canadians,  French,  Superstition  of.  i.,  173.  Their  houses, 
farms,  occupations,  i.,  173, 174  ;  children,  i.,  203.  Canadian 
peasant  ^irl,  i.,  174. 

Canajoharie,  New  York,  Settlement  at.  Invaded  by  Tories  and 
Indians  in  1780,  i.,  262.  Mrs.  Lipe's  presence  of  mind  ;  bum- 
inK  of  the  church  at ;  tardiness  of  Colonel  Wcmple,  i., 
263. 

Canary  l$le$.  The  inhabitants  of  the,  tell  of  land  to  the  West ; 
their  expeditions  in  search  of  it,  i.,  19. 

Canuleri'Oit,  Indian  name  of  Lake  George,  I.,  108. 

Cannon,  Mrs.,  massacred  by  Indians  in  Cherry  Valley,  i.,  269. 

Cannftn,  The  art  of  casting,  known  and  practiced  in  America 
before  the  Revolution,  i . ,  586.  Dutch,  loaded  with  stone  balls, 
i..  301.  Indian  maple  log,  at  Fort  Henry,  ii.,  293.  Old,  at 
West  Point,  i.,  7aO.  Pine  log,  Colonel  Washington's,  alarms 
Colonel  Rugeley,  ii.,  460.    Pepperidge  log,  t'arey's,  i ,  347. 

Canonchet,  son  of  Miantonomoh,  Chief  Sachem  of  the  Nar- 
raeansetts,  i.,  661.  Captured  and  killed  by  the  British  in 
1675, 1.,  662. 

Canonicus,  Narragansett  Sachem;  tlncle  of  Miantonomoh; 
sends  a  token  of  hostility  to  the  Pilgrims  in  1020,  i.,  444. 
GranU  land  to  Roger  Williams  in  1630,  i.,  622. 

CanonictU  Island,  Map  of,  i..  648. 

Cape  Bajador,  Notice  of,  i.,  18. 

Cape  de  Verd.  Discovery  of,  i.,  18,  20. 

Cape  Diamond  and  its  Citadel,  Picture  and  associations  of,  i., 
198. 

Cape  Fear  River,  Early  settlements  on,  it.,  353. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Discovery  of,  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  i.,  26. 
Named  by  John  I.  of  Portugal,  i ,  18. 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  Scientific  seclusion  of  Prince  Henry  of  Por- 
tugal near,  i.,  17,  18. 

Cape  Serra,  on  the  Afhcan  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  i., 
20. 

Capellano,  sculptor,  his  Tripoli  monument  at  Washington, 
ii.,  206. 

Capitol  of  the  United  States  described  :  burned  by  the  British 
in  1814  ;  rebuilt  in  1827,  li.,  199.  Old,  of  Virginia,  burned  in 
1746  :  rebuilt,  li..  264. 

Captain,  Rank  of,  in  the  American  army  in  1776,  ii..  638. 

*'  Captain  Molly,"  or  "  Dirty  Kate,"  wift;  of  a  cannonier,  works 
a  rield-piece  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth ;  receives  a  Lieuten- 
ant's commission  from  Washington,  i.,  732. 

Carai^el,  Spanish  coasting-ship.  Picture  and  description  of  a, 
1 ,  23. 

Carbondale,  Penns^ivania,  i.,  377:  see  Coal  Jlinet. 

Carcass,  military  projectile,  described,  i.,  545. 

Garden,  Major,  in  command  at  Hanging  Rock,  ii.,  456. 

Carey,  Archibald,  on  the  Virginia  Vigilance  Committee  in 
1773.  ii.,  279. 

Carey,  Major,  fires  houses  in  Charlestown  occupied  by  Brit- 
ish troops,  i.,  579. 

Carey,  .Mr.,  of  Wyoming,  makes  a  cannon  of  a  pepperidge  log, 
and  discharges  it  at  Fort  Wyoming,  i.,  347. 

Caricatures.  Pitt  upon  stilts  in  1776,  li.,  584.  Attempt  to  land 
a  bishop  in  America  in  1769,  i.,  459,  460.  British  Govem- 
mi^nt  in  1775,  i.,  158. 

Carillon,  or  Ticonderoga :  see  Ticonderoga. 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  Governor  of  Canada,  I.,  38,  181.  Ar- 
nold's preparations  to  oppose,  in  1775, 1..  154.  Repulsed  at 
Longueil.  i.,  171.  His  attempt  to  seduce  Brand.  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  i..  158.  Escape  of,  in  1775,  i.,  181.  His  kindness 
to  Mrs.  Montgomery,  i.,  200 ;  and  to  American  prisoners  at 
Quebec  in  177'6,  i.,  514.  In  command  of  the  British  army  in 
America ;  informs  Washington  of  the  intended  evacuation 
of  New  York  in  1783,  ii.,  632.  Portrait  of,  i.,  181.  Auto- 
graph of,  ii.,  632. 

Cauleton,  Guy,  Colonel,  nephew  of  Sir  Guy ;  British  spy  in 
Schoharie  Valley  in  1778,  i.,  265. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  British  Commissioner  to  America  in  1778, 
ii.,  143.    Autograph  of.  ii.,  144. 

Carlisle.  Abraham,  Quaker  Tory  of  Philadelphia,  his  trea- 
son m  1778  ;  his  execution,  ii.,  57. 

Carmichael,  Colonel,  his  Cairn,  1.,  209. 

Carne-s,  Captain,  discovers  Champe*s  desertion,  and  pursues 
him,  i.,  776. 

Carolina,  Territory  of,  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  in  1630 ; 
origin  of  the  name,  ii.,  352.  Early  history  of,  ii..  352,  353. 
355.  Coast  of,  explored  by  D'Aillon  in  1520,  i.,  30;  by  Ver- 
razani  in  1523.  i..  32 ;  and  by  Amidas  in  1584,  ii.,  243.  Set- 
tlements in,  in  1609  and  1622,  li.,  352. 

Carolinas  surrender  their  Charters  ;  are  organized  as  separate 
provinces  in  1729,  ii.,  356. 540.  Uprising  of,  in  177C,  ii.,  443. 
See  North  Carolina;  South  Caroima. 


Carpsntbb,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776,  li., 
6<)3. 

Carpenter**  Hall,  Philadelphia,  The  first  Continental  Congress 
holds  its  first  session  at,  in  1774,  ii.,  57.  Picture  and  de- 
scription of,  ii.,  58. 

Carr.  Dabney  (brother-in-law  of  Thomas  Jeflerson).  member 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses ;  moves  the  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance ,  member  of  the  Conmiittee  in 
1773,  ii.,  279. 

Carr,  Patrick,  mortally  wounded  in  a  mob  at  Boston  in  1770, 
i.,  490. 

Carr,  Colonel,  with  his  regiment  at  Boston  in  1768,  i.,  480. 

Carratunk  Fails,  Arnold's  expedition  arrive  at,  i.,  191. 

Carrinqton,  Edward,  Lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Southern 
Campaign  under  Greene ;  crosses,  with  him,  the  Dan  in  1781 . 
ii.,  398.  At  the  Battles  of  Hobkirk*s  Hill,  ii.,  473 ;  and  Quim- 
by's  Creek  Bridge,  ii.,  567.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781, 
ii.,  310.    Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  398. 

Carrinoton,  Paul,  member  of  the  Virginia  Committee  of 
Safety  in  1776,  ii.,  299. 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  CarroUton,  Maryland,  advises  Anthony 
Stewart  to  burn  his  tea-ship  ''  Peggy"  at  Annapolis  in  1774. 
ii.,  195.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ii.,  196, 
665.  On  the  committee  to  visit  Valley  Forge  in  1778.  ii.,  136. 
Full-length  portrait  of,  at  Annapolis,  ii.,  19f .  Ponrait  of.  li., 
^rontispieog.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  60.  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
li.,  665. 

Carter,  Colonel,  of  Virginia,  account  of  his  plantation ;  its 
historical  interest,  ii.,  345. 

Carter,  Charles,  marries  Elizabeth,  niece  of  Washington, 
ii.,  221.    Virginia  Coimselor  of  State  in  1776,  ii.,  300. 

Carter,  Mr,  son-in-law  of  General  Schuyler,  Character  of,  by 
the  Baroness  Riedesel,  i.,  558. 

Carter,  fhmous  pine-robber,  ii.,  162. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  ii.,  537.  Carteret  connty  Colony 
named  after,  ii.,  537.  His  grant  fVom  Charies  11.  in  1663.  ii., 
353.    His  grant  (Vom  the  Duke  of  York  in  1665,  ii.,  46,  578. 

Carteret,  Philip,  Governor,  i.,  305. 

Cartier,  Jaque-s,  navigator,  in  the  serrice  of  Francis  tho 
First ;  discovers  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  i.,  32.  Names  Mon- 
treal, i.,  178,  184. 

Caruthers.  Dr.,  his  Life  of  Caldwell,  ii.,  353,  366,  386, 403. 

Carver,  John,  first  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  i..442, 444. 
Signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437.  Death  of,  i.,  444. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  444     His  chair,  1.,  562. 

Carver,  Captain,  hanged  by  Berkeley,  ii.,  256. 

Casro,  Maine,  desolated  bv  the  French  and  Indians,  i.,  451. 

Castle,  Genesee,  destroyed  by  Sullivan  in  1779,  i.,  si77. 

Castle  Gardrn,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  ii.,  588. 

Castle  PhUipset  Manor  House  of  Frederick  Philipse,  i.,  759  ; 
ii.,  626. 

Castleton,  New  York.  1.,  39,  145. 

Caswell,  Richard.  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  il.,  t83. 
Member  of  the  North  Carolina  Committee  of  Correspmidence, 
11.,  373.  Delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774, 
ii.,  60. 374.415.  At  the  Battle  of  Morris  Creek  Bridge  in  1776, 
ii.,  379.  Letter  to  his  son,  ii..  379.  Requested  by  Congress 
to  erect  a  monument  to  General  Nash,  ii.,  114.  His  procla- 
mation against  the  Franklanders,  li.,  427.  Firmness  of,  li., 
378.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii..  379. 

Caswell,  William,  son  of  Richard,  Captain  (afterward  G«n- 
eral).  ii.,  380,  464,  465,  466. 

Catawba  Great  Falls,  Picture  and  description  of,  11.,  451. 

Catawba  Indians  march  against  the  Tuscaroras  In  1712,  ii  . 
356.  Neariy  exterminated,  i.,  109.  Condition  (tf,  ii.,  449. 
Petition  of  Peter  Harris,  ii.,  450. 

Catharine  of  Russia,  her  offer  to  mediate  between  England 
and  Continental  powers  in  1780,  ii.,  651.  Her  Maritlmo 
Code,  ii.,  46%.  Favorable  to  America,  1.,  85.  Confers  honors 
on  Paul  Jones,  ii.,  642. 

Catkarinestoum,  Sullivan's  army  at,  in  1779 ;  the  Tillage  de- 
stroyed, i.,  275. 

Cathay,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  Accounts  of,  i.,  19. 

Cathcart,  Lord,  Chief  of  the  Knights  at  the  Mischian74i,  ii.,  98. 

Cathcart,  Captain,  son  of  Lord,  at  the  Mischianza,  ii.,  09. 
Portrait  of.  ii.,  99. 

Catherwooo,  Mr.,  his  drawings  of  the  Old  Tower  at  New- 
port, i.,  634. 

Cathmaid,  George,  receives  a  large  grant  of  land  in  1663  for 
having  s^tled  sixty-seven  persons  south  of  the  Roanoke,  ii., 
353. 

Catholics,  Roman,  Colony  of,  settle  in  Maryland  in  1634,  ii.. 
101.  Excluded  (torn  the  Assembly  of  Nfaryland  in  1654; 
civil  war  between  them  and  Protestants  in  1655,  ii.,  192, 193. 
Surrender  the  powers  of  Government  in  Maryland,  11.,  193. 
Not  allowed  to  reside  in  Georgia  in  1740,  ii.,  516.  British 
concessions  to,  in  1774,  i..  505,  515.  Number  of,  in  Canada 
In  1774,  i.,  156.  Quebec  Act,  i.,  505,  515 ;  dangerous  to  lib- 
erty, i.,  515. 

Caufhnawa^a  Indians,  i.,  208.  Indian  village  ;  old  church  at, 
i.,  233,  236.  Burnt  in  1780,  1.,  280.  Description  of,  i,  284, 
285. 

Caulkins,  Miss,  her  History  of  Norwich,  i..  598,  599,  605. 

Causici,  sculptor,  his  colossal  statue  oC  Washington,  ii.,  185. 

Cave,  Comwallis^s,  near  Yorktown,  Picture  and  deseription 
of,  ii.,  302.    Indian,  at  Glenn's  Falls,  1.,  105. 
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t'at/uga  rhiff,  ShikellimuB.  convertod  to  Christianity,  I.,  313. 
Cayuga  Indians,  one  oftiie  Six  Nations,  i.,  1(J9,  264. 
Caynga  Lake,  Indians  at.  i.,  278. 
Cedar  Island,  Picture  of  the  round  tower  on,  i.,  214. 
Cedars  Rapids,  Picture,  description,  and  associations  of,  i., 
207,  208. 


Norwich,  Congregational,  i., 
606. 

Peckskill,  I.,  739. 

Phdadclphia,  The  Swedes' 
Church,  ii.,  07.  Washing- 
ton Square,  ii.,  102. 

Pigpers,  France,  ii.,  120. 

I'lymouth,  Indian,  i.,  443. 

Providence,  i..  C24. 

Rainsford  Island,  Ancient,  i., 
634. 

Red  Dank,  ii..  84. 

Roxbury,  i..  659. 

Stony  Point,  i.,  752. 

Tarrytown,  i.,  759. 

York,  Pennsylvania,  ii.,  133. 

Yorktown,  ii.,  303. 


Cemetery,  at 

Blanford,  Ancient,  ii.,  336. 

Ctiarleston,  South  Carohna, 
ii.,  573. 

Charlotte,   North    Carolina, 
ii.,410. 

Elizabethtown,  i.,  326. 

Fort  Cornwaliis,  South  Car- 
olina, li.,  509. 

Fort  Niagara,  i.,  225. 

Germantown,  ii.,  113,  114. 

Greenburgh.  i.,  700. 

Jamestown,  Ancient,  ii  ,  241. 

New  Haven,  i  ,  428.  429. 

Newport,  i ,  635,  636. 

New  York  (Trinity),  i,  656  . 
ii.,284. 

Norwich,  Mohegan,  i..  598. 
Censors.  Board  of.  in  Pennsylvania,  i.,  373. 
Chack,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  Son  of  Liberty,  i  ,  486. 
Chad's  Ford,  Picture  of,  li.,  173.    Picture  of  Chad's  House,  ii., 

180. 
Cham,  Great,  at  West  Point,  i.,  700.    Constructed  by  Peter 

Townshend ,  its  history,  i.,  705.    Arnold  weakens  it;  its 

weight,  1.,  706.     Picture  and  description  of,  i.,  7C0. 
Chair,  Pilgrim,  Picture  and  description  of  the,  i.,  438. 
Chambers,  John,  (^omnussioner  to  the  Colonial  Convention 

in  1754,  i.,  303 
Chambers's  Cyclopedia,  i.,  766. 
Chambers's  History,  auoted  or  cited,  li.,  245. 
Chambly,  Old  town  of,  described,  I.,  173,  174.     Captives  at,  in 

1780,  i.,  289. 
Chambly  Rapids,  i.,  169. 

Chamier,  D..  of  Maryland,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii.,  194. 
Champagne,  Captain,  in  the  expedition  to  capture  Governor 

Jefferson,  li.,  342. 
Champe,  John,  Sergeant-major,  his  personal  appearance  ;  his 

character,  1.,  775.    ITis  plan  to  abduct  Arnold,  I.,  774.     CI  n- 

lon  deceived  by,  i ,  776      Sent  to  Arnold ;  joins  Arnold's  le- 
gion, i.,  777.    Taken  to  Virginia  by  Arnold,  I.,  778 ,  ii  ,  227. 

Returns  to  Lee,  i.,  778 
Champlain,  Samuel,  his  visit  to  Lake  George  in  1609,  i.,  108 
Champlam  Canal,  Picture  of,  i.,  47. 
(■Handler,  Elizabeth  M.,  her  poems  quoted,  ii.,  163. 
Chandler,  JojIn.  of  Massachusetts,  i.,  303. 
Chandler,  Margaret,  Mrs.,  her  account  of  the  escjipe  of 

Hancock  and  Adams  at  Lexington,  i.,  553. 
Chandler,  Thomas  B.,  Reverend  Dr.,  supporter  of  Episco- 
pacy in  America,  i.,  460. 
Chandler.  William,  Tory  at  New  Haven,  I.,  424. 
Chantrev,  sculptor,  his  statue  of  Washington  in  the  State 

House  at  Boston,  i.,  561. 
Chapellb.  John  Derk  van  der,  his  remarks  in  opposition  to 

■ending  German  troops  to  America,  i.,  588. 
Chapin,  Seth,  Lieutenant,  his  artifice  to  obtain  Intelligence  at 

Newport,  i.,  654. 
Chapman,  Lieutenant,  his  secret  communication  with  Rhode 

Island  in  1779, 1,654. 
Chapman,  John  G.,  painter,  his  picture  of  the  Baptism  of 

Pocahontas,  li.,  205, 248 ;  of  the  Site  of  Washington's  Birth- 

Slace,  ii.,  218,  220,  and  of  the  Washington  Residence,  il., 
19. 

Charles  L,  King  of  England,  his  accession  in  1625,  ii.,  252. 
His  Queen,  ii.,  189.  Sole  factor  of  the  tobacco-planters,  ii., 
252.    Beheaded  in  1649,  ii.,  253 

Charles  II.,  King  of  England,  Loyalty  of  the  Virginians  to. 
li.,  254.  Berkeley  proclaims  him  Kine  of  Virginia  ;  the  King 
acknowledges  Virginia  as  an  independent  member  of  his  em- 
pire; invited  to  be  King  of  Virginia,  ii.,  254.  Origin  of  the 
term  "  Old  Dominion,"  ii.,  254.  Sends  Huguenots  to  Charles- 
ton, ii..  538.  Grants  to  Lord  Culpepper  and  Earl  Arlington, 
il ,  254  ;  and  to  his  brother  James,  i.,  123  ;  li.,  46,  578.  His 
charter  to  Connecticut,  i.,  434.    Death  of,  ii.,  50. 

Charles  III.,  King  of  Spain,  his  conduct  toward  the  United 
States  in  1778.  ii.,  650. 

Charles  III ,  King  of  France,  cedes  Normandy  to  RoUo,  i., 
16. 

Charles  IV  .  King  of  Spain,  Letter  of  Louis  XVI.  to,  on  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  i.,  87. 

I'harles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  ii.,  358.  Saved  by  Flora 
M'Donald.  ii.,  358,  377,  378. 

Charles  City  Court  House,  li.,  236.  Picture,  description,  and 
association.s  of,  ii.,  237.  Courts  held  at  Charles  City  in 
1639,  ii..  236. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Picture  of.  in  1780.  ii.,  554.  To- 
pography of,  li.,  537. 538.  Picture  and  plan  of  Fort  Sullivan, 
ii ,  546.  Map  of  Sullivan's  Island,  ii.,  548.  View  of  Fort 
Moultrie,  ii.,  551.  Plan  of  the  siege  of,  In  1780,  ii.,  539. 
Revolatlonary  aaaociations  of,  ii.,  573.  Cemetexy  of,  ii., 
573. 


Early  settlement  of.  i!..  537.  Dutch,  French  Protestant, 
and  Congregational  settlers ;  their  ditticulties  with  Indians, 
ii.,  537,  538.  The  city  of,  laid  out  by  Culpepper,  ii.,  538 
First  Legislative  Assembly  meets  at.  in  1674;  the  Governor 
proclaims  martial  law  in  16b2,  and  is  banished,  ii ,  539. 
Church  Liturgy  adopted,  ii  ,  539.  Naval  battle  at,  in  1706, 
ii.,  540.  Civil  war  at,  ii.,  540.  Small-pox  at,  ii  ,  439.  In- 
vaded by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  1706,  ii.,  539.  Royal 
Government  established,  ii.,  540. 

Resists  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  ii  ,  541.  Sons  of  Liberty 
at,  ii.,  542.  Statue  of  Pitt  at.  ii.,  542.  Dispatches  to  Gov- 
ernors seized  in  1775  :  munitions  of  war  seized,  ii..  543-546. 
The  harbor  of.  fortified  in  1775,  ii.,  545.  Civil  Government 
of,  revised  ;  the  Legislature  of,  termed  the  *^  General  Assem- 
bly" in  1776,  il.,  546.  British  fleet  arrives  at,  in  1776,  i... 
547.  Attatked,  ii.,  548.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
read  at,  ii.,  551.  Invaded  by  the  British  in  1779.  ii..  553-555. 
Condition  of,  after  the  invasion  .  arrival  of  the  British  fleet 
and  army  at,  in  1780,  ii.,  556.  Strengthened  by  Rutledge,  ii , 
557.  Siege  of,  li.,  558.  Bombarded,  ii.,  560.  Captured  in 
1780,  ii.,  561.  Attack  on  the  British  posts  near,  m  1781,  ii., 
567,  569.  Mutiny  in  the  camp  near,  in  1782.  ii.,  570.  Evac- 
uation of,  by  the  British,  in  1782,  ii ,  573. 

Charlestoum.  Massachusetts,  topography  of,  in  1775,  i ,  538, 
571.  Plan  of  the  Redoubt  on  Breed's  HUl,  i.,  540.  Map  of, 
i.,  566.     Burnt  in  1775.  i  ,  545. 

Charlotte,  Queen  of  George  III.,  character  of.  i .  458. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  early  history  of .  scenery  of.  li.,  410. 
Patriotism  of,  in  1777  ;  Mecklenburg  Convention  at,  ii.,  410, 
411.  Head-quarters  of  Cornwaliis  in  1780,  il.,  420.  Ceme- 
tery of,  i  ,410.  Skirmish  at,  in  1780,  ii.,419.  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at,  il.,  410. 

Charlotteinlle,  Virginia,  Tarleton  attempts  to  surpnM  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  at,  ii.,  343.  Captive  troops  of  Burgoyne  at, 
in  1781,  ii.,  344  View  of  the  encampment  ot  the  captive 
troops  at,  ii..  346. 

Charron,  M*.,  founder  of  the  Grey  Nunnery  at  Montreal.  1 , 
177,  178. 

Charter  of  Connecticut  in  1662.  i  .  434.  435.  439. 

Charter  of  London  and  Plymouth  Company  in  1606,  ii  ,  245. 

Charter  ofCondon  Company  in  1612.  ii.,  251 

Charter  Oak,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  i.,  434,  435.  Picture 
of  the,  i.,  434. 

Chase.  Jeremiah  Townlet,  member  of  the  Baltimore  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  ii.,  186. 

Cha«<e,  Samuel,  of  Maryland.  Son  of  Liberty,  ii.,  194.  His 
political  influence,  ii.,  196.  Delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  li ,  60.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
ii ,  196,  665.  Full-length  portrait  of.  at  Annapolis,  li ,  197. 
Member  of  the  first  Naval  Committee  of  Congress  In  1775, 
ii ,  637.  Portrait  of,  ii.,  frontispiece.  Autograph  of,  li.,  81. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii..  665. 

Chase,  Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii..  194. 

Chasseurs^  Two  companies  of,  under  Knyphausen,  arrive  a*. 
New  York  in  1776,  11,614. 

Chastellux,  Francis  John,  Marquis  da,  his  remarks  on 


Arnold,  Benedict,!., 713, 752 
Bache,  Mrs.,  ii.,  106. 
Boiling,  Mrs.,  il.,  338,  339. 
Brandywine    battle-ground, 

il..  108. 
Byrd,  Mrs.,  ii.,  235. 
Donop,  Colonel,  ii ,  84,  87, 

88 
FishkUl,  i.,  690. 


Harrison,  Benjamin,  li.,  236. 
'Huntington,   President,    il., 

107. 
Livingston,  Henry,  i.,  720. 
Moravians,  ii.,  185. 
Morris,  Robert,  li.,  107. 
Schuyler,  Mrs.,  i,  92. 
Tilghman,  Mr.,  li..  223 
Trumbull,  Governor,  i.,  601. 


Hanover,  Virginia,  il..  223. 
Notice' of  him  and  his  (hmily  ;  his  journal,  ii.,  307.  Con- 
fers with  Washington  In  1781, 1.,  435.  With  Washington  at 
his  first  interview  with  De  Grasse,  ii.,  308.  Washington's 
playful  letter  to,  il.,  307.    Portrait  and  Autograph  of,  ii.,  307. 

Chatfield,  Asa,  The  house  of,  i..  60. 

Chatham,  Earl  of:  see  Pitt,  William. 

Chatterton's  Hill,  View  of,  II.,  617. 

Chaiidiere,  Pond,  1.,  193.     Valley,  i.,  194. 

Cheeseborouoh,  William,  first  *' squatter^'  at  Slonington, 
in  1649,  i.,  619. 

Cheeseman,  Major,  banged  by  Berkeley,  II.,  256. 

Cheeseman,  Captain,  Aid  of  Montgomery,  i.,  198.  Killed  at 
Quebec,  I.,  198,  201.     Burial  of,  I.,  201.  , 

Chelsea,  port  of  Norwich,  I.,  605. 

Chemung,  Celebration  at,  by  the  American  army,  in  1779,  i., 
278.    Battle  of,  in  1779,  i.,  274,  275,  279. 

Cherokee  Ford,  II.,  437.  View  at ;  mountain  gorge  near,  ii., 
448. 

Cherokees,  led  by  Barnwell  against  the  Tuscaroras,  in  Caro- 
lina, in  1712,  ii..  356.  Number  of  their  warriors,  il.,  437, 
438.  Virginia  Rangers  massacred  by,  in  1760,  ii.,  440. 
Condition  of  the,  ii..  442. 

Cherry  Valley,  New  York,  described,  i.,  296-298.  Its  name. 
1.,  296.  Distant  view  of,  i.,  297.  Residence  of  Judge  Camp- 
bell, i.,  296.  Whig  meeting  at.  In  1775, 1.,  233.  Battle  of.  In 
1778.  i..  268,  £09. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  explored  by  Lord  Baltimore  in  1628,  ii.,  1^9. 
Naval  battle  in  the.  between  the  British  and  French  fleets,  in 
1761,  il.,  230,  306,  334. 

CuESTERi  J.  L.,  his  poems  qtioted,  ii.,  130. 
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Chesterfikld,  Lord,  his  remarks  on  Pitt's  elevation  to  the 

earldom,  i.,  475. 
Vkestirjicld  Court  House,  Barracks  and  floor  at,  burned  by 

FhiilipM  and  Arnold  In  17M,  li  ,  340. 
Ckevaux-de-/rne,  conHtrucied  at  Byltince'n  Point  in  1777,  ii., 
bfi.     Across  the  Hudson  in  1777,  i  ,  73$.  736.     At  New  York, 
between  the  Battery  and  Governor's  Island,  in  177fi,  li.,  b\tO 
At  Hluin  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  in  177b,  i.,  662.  ^ 

Cket'tf  t:haae.  Anecdote  of,  i.,  528. 

Chevn.  Benjamin,  son  of  Judfre  Samuel,  ii.,  lOfl.    Chief  Just- 
ice of  Pennsylvania,  arrested,  and  removed  to  Virginia,  ii , 
56.     Picture  and  description  of  his  house,  ii.,  IcS.     Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  ii.,  108. 
Chew.  Samuel,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1779, 

li..  638. 
Chew.  Mrs.,  daughter-in-law  of  Chief  Justice :  her  account  of 
the  death  of  Migor  White  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown  m 
1777,  ii..  Ill 
Cheynev,  Thomas,  informs  Washington  of  the  approach  of 

the  ^neiny  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  il  ,  175.    . 
Vhtckahommif  River,  explored  by  Captain  John  Smith  in  1607, 
li..  247.    Associations  of.  ii.,  239.    Colonel  Simcoe's  expedi- 
tion to  the,  in  1781,  li.,  257,  258 
Chirkahoming  flashes.  Dreariness  and  desolation  of  the,  ii., 

239 
Childrtn,  First  two  white,  that  were  bom  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies in  North  America,  li.,  244. 
Childh.  W..  founder  of  Hillsborough,  il ,  353. 
i'kiUcothe,  Old,  li.,  282. 

Chilton.  Jamem,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i ,  437 
Chimney  Pointy  Lake  Champlain,  lirsl  settled  by  the  French  in 

1731,  i  ,  11)8,  150.     Picture  of  the  Landing,  i.,  150. 
Ckinrse,  their  early  knowledge  of  gunpowder,  i.,  635. 
t'kipman's  Point     see  ^Sholeg'n  Landing. 
Chippewa  Chief,  Address  of  a,  to  Grccnough's  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, ii  ,  205 
Chtppeiva  Indians  at  the  Battle  of  Queonston  In  1812,  I.,  226. 
Chitte.nden,  Governor,  I.,  168.     His  part  in  the  insurrection 
respecting  the  New  ilaiiipshiro  Grants,  i ,  400.     Washing- 
ton's letter  to,  i  ,  400. 
CHOisE,DE,General,  ii.,305, 306.     Invests  Gloucester  in  1781, 

u.,  308.     Portrait  of,  ii  ,  307. 
Choiseul,  Duke  de,  commissions  De  Kalb  to  proceed  to  Amer- 
ica, il ,  117. 
Chowan  River,  Virginia,  Porcy  penetrates  to,  in  1622,  ii.,  352. 

Settlements  on  the,  ii.,  353. 
Christian,  Edmund  F..  of  Charles  City  ;  County  clerk,  jail- 
er, and  innkeeper,  li.,  236,  238. 
Christianity  among  American  Indians,  1.,  313.  659,  6rr0. 
Christie,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Queenston,  i  ,  226. 
Christmas  day,  ii  ,  333.     Noisy  celebration  of,  at  Norfolk,  ii., 

335 
Chronicle,  William,  Major,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  King's 

Mountain  in  1780,  ii  .  428 
Churi  h.  Benjamin,  Captain,  captures  and  beheads  King 

Philip  in  1676,  i  .  6<i3      Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  663. 
Church,  Dr  Benja.min,  Patriotic  character  of,  in  1770,  i.,  493 
On  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  narrative  of  the  massacre  at 
Lexington  and  Concord,  i..  531.     On  the  Committee  of  Safe- 
ty in  1775,  I.,  5.36.     Surgeon  of  the  Army  Hospital  in  1775  ; 
imprisoned  for  treason  ;  banished  ,  first  traitor  to  the  Uevo- 
tionary  cause,  i  ,  568. 
Church,  Major,  anecdote  of  him  and  Lieutenant  Rice,  i., 

130 
CHURrH.  Lieutenant,  in  Arnold's  Canada  expedition,  i.,  193. 
Chur(  h,  Mrs.,  daughter  of  General  Schuyler ;  wife  of  John  B. 

Churrh,  i  ,  223. 
Churchrs  ■ 

Barren  Hill,  St  Peter's,  ii .  116. 
Birmmcham.  used  as  a  hospital,  il.,  176. 
Bland  ford.  li.  336 

Boston.  The  Old  South,  i.,490  :  head-quartern  oflhe  Brit- 
ish soldu>rs  in  the  Revolution,  i.,  49U ,   de.secrated  by 
them.  I.,  574  583     North  Chapel,  i.  583.    WestChurch, 
I  .  583      Brattle  Street,  i.,  583.     Hollis  Street,  i.,  St3. 
Bristol,  burnt  by  the  British  in  1778,  i.,  636. 
Brunswick,  North  Carolina, *St  Philip's,  ii.,  363. 
Caughnawaga,  Old.  i..  233. 
(?ros8wicks.  Friend's  Meeting  House,  ii.,  13. 
Fishkill,  Old  Dutch,  i.,  691     Trinity,  i.,  693. 
Freehold,  li.,  153 
German  Flats,  i.,  25-1 
Hampton.  Si.  John's,  il  ,  336. 
Hartford.  First  Meeting  House,  i.,  433. 
Highlands,  St   Philip's,  i  ,  739 
Jamaica.  Presbyterian  Stone  Church,  ii.,  605. 
Jamestown,  Old  Tower,  ii.,  241. 
Little  FallH.  Casile  Church,  i  ,  261 
Natick.  first  Indian  Church  in  America,  i  .  6.'i9. 
New  York,  Brick  Church,  used  as  a  prison  and  as  a  hos- 
pital, ii  ,  659      French  Church,  ii  ,  629;  use^l  as  n  mag- 
arine  for  ordnance  and  stores,  ii.,  659     .Middle  Dutch 
tMiurch.  ii  .629  .  used  as  a  riding-school,  ii  .609      North 
Dutch  Church,  uxfd  a.i  a  prison,  and  Its  pnlpit  removed 
to  London,  li.,  6J9.     Srolrh  Church,  in  i.'edar  Street, 
used  as  a  hosjntal,  ii.,  659.    Swamp  Church,  ii.,  629 


Trinity  Church,  ii.,  SO."^ ,  bnmed  in  1775,  ii.,  C13.    Wall 
Street  Church,  used  as  a  hospital,  ii.,  659. 
Norlblk,  St.  Pauls,  li.,  327. 

Peekskill.  ancient  wooden  Church,  St.  Peters,  i.,  739. 
Petersburg,  Blandford  Church,  ii.,  336. 
Philadelphia,  Brick  Church,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Block-house   at   Southwark   in    1700,   ii.,  49.     Christ 
Church,  wiih  its  ancient  sounding-board,  li.,  42,  43  ; 
picture  of,  and  history  of,  ii.,  43,  44.    Swedish  Church, 
II  ,  96,  97. 
Pohick,  Pohick  Church,  where  Washington  used  to  wor, 

ship,  ii.,  213-215. 
Potomac,  Potomac  Church,  Ruins  of,  ii.,  216. 
Queen  Anne's  Chapel,  i.,  280. 
Richmond,  Monumental  Church,  ii.,  230. 
Richmond  Hill,  St.  John's,  ii.,  2:U,  232 
Sleepy  Hollow,  ancient  Dutch  Church,  i.,  758. 
W'hite  Plains,  Presbyterian  Church,  burned  by  the  Amer- 
icans in  1776,  ii.,  617. 
Williamsburg,  Bnmlon  Church,  ii ,  263. 
Wilmington,  Episcopal  Church,  ii.,  575. 
Churches,  Protestant,  in  North  Carolina  in  1776,  il.,  359. 
Church  of  England,  established  in  America  by  the  London 
and  Plymouth  Companies  in  1606,  ii.,  245.     Established  in 
Virginia,  ii.,  253 ;  and  in  South  Carolina  in  1703,  ii.,  539. 
Established  in  Maryland  in  1698,  ii.,  193. 
Churchill,  Elijah,  Serg»;ant,  receives  from  General  Wash- 
ington the  badge  of  military  merit  in  17K0,  li.,  6*28. 
Cider,  Mewark,  Governor  Carteret's  account  of.  in  lCP2.i..  305. 
Cincinnati,  Society  of  the,  its  organization  in  ^783,  i.,  (Vj2.     Its 
first  proceedings,  i.,  694.    Its  Constitution  ;  opposed  by  Jud^u 
Burke,  i.,  695.     Its  Medal  and  t)rder,  i.,  694.     Its  Cer:inc.-;ie 
of  Membership,  i ,  696,  697.    President  General  of,  i.,  CU7. 
Cipangi :  see  Zipango. 

Cipher  Writing,  as  used  by  Loyalists,  I.,  320. 
Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts  in  1765,  i,  464.     Of  Lord 

Hillsborough,  i.,  464 
City  Hall,  Old.  at  New  York,  used  as  a  guard-house ;  its  dun- 
geons, ii..  865. 
City  Point,  Prince  George  County,  Virginia,  ii.,  3.%. 
Claims  to  American  territory  by  France,  ii.,  266.     By  Gre^at 

Britain,  ii.,  266.     By  Spain,  ii.,  050. 
Clajon,  William,  Secretary  to  General  Gates  ;  Autograph  of, 

ii.,  462. 
('larendon.  Lord,  ii.,  353. 

Clarendon  County,  Sir  John  Yeamans,  Governor  of.  ii..  rj3. 
Clark,  Abraham,  of  New  Jersey,  signer  of  the  Dcclarct.on 
of  Independence  ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  664.     Portra  t 
of,  ii  ,  frontispiece.     Autograph  of,  ii.,  80. 
Clark,  John,  General  Mercer  dies  in  the  house  of,  li.,  29. 
Clark,  Jonas,  Reverend,  picture  and  associations  of  his  house, 

i.,  523. 
Clark,  Thomas,  his  house  at  Princeton,  ii..  38,  29. 
(^LARK,  Willis  Gaylord,  his  noems  quoted,  i.,  418.  548. 
Clarke,  Adam,  Reverend  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  the  influence  of 

woman,  i.,  3C6. 
Clarke,  Alured,  General  (British),  at  Savannah  in  1782,  ii., 
53 1.    Retires  to  New  York,  ii.,  535.    Governor  of  Canada  in 
1807,  ii.,  534. 
Clarke.  Elijah,  Colonel  in  the  Southern  Campaign  in  1780, 
il ,  4-J4,  506,  509.    At  the  Battle  of  Musgrove's  M.li,  ii.,  441. 
Clarke,  E.  W.,  of  Oswego,  i.,  216. 
Clarke,  Sir  Francis,  Burgoyne's  Aid,  Death  of,  in  1777, 1., 

63,64. 
Clarke.  Georok  Rogers,  Colonel  (afterward  General),  il., 
283.  285,  337.     His  first  visit  to  Kentucky  in  1775,  ii.,  287. 
His  explorations  ;  his  plan  of  an  expedition  against  the  Brit- 
ish forts  on  the  Ohio  in  1777,  li.,  288.    Takes  Kaskaskia  and 
Vinceniics  ;  pacifi<M  Indians,  ii.. 289, 290.     Plans  an  expedi- 
tion to  recapture  Vjncennes  in  1779 ;  sends  Captain  Rogers 
to  the  mouth  of  the  White  River;   traverses  the  drowned 
lands  of  Illinois ;  demands  the  surrender  of  Vmccnnes,  ii., 
390.   Captures  Governor  Hamdton  and  the  garrison,  li.,  391 . 
In  Virginia  in  1781  ;  his  temporary  command  under  Steuben  : 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier;  his  ex|NMlition  against* 
the  Indian  towns  on  the  Scioto  in  1782,  li..  295.    Portrait, 
Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  287. 
Clarke,  John,  a  leader  of  Mrs.  Iluchinson's  (Viends  on  their 

expulsion  from  Massachusetts,  i.,  638. 
Clarke,  Jo:>eph,  architect  of  the  State  House  at  Annapolis, 

il.,  197. 
Clarke,  Richard,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 
Clarke,  Richard,  nephew  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  i..  496. 
Clarke,  officer  in  the  marines,  his  anecdote  of  General  Uowe. 

i..  5U. 
Clarke's  Naval  History,  ii.,  644. 
Clarkson.  James,  of  Carbondale,  1.,  377. 
Clary,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Musgrove's  Mill  in  1780,  ii., 

444. 
Claus.  Daniel,  i.,  333,  333,  341.    Commands  Indians  at  Os- 

we;:o  in  1777,  i.,  219,  241.  287.     Wifr  of.  i.,  287. 
Clay.  Henry,  his  birth-place,  i..  325.  Commissioner  at  Ghent ; 

United  States  Senator,  ii.,  225. 
Clay,  Reverend  Mr.,  of  Philadelphia,  li.,  96. 
Clayoornr,  William,  his  royal  license  to  traffic  with  Indians 
in  1031 ;  his  sectlements  ou  Kent  Island  and  on  the  Susqus- 
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hanna ;  opposes  CalTcrt ;  tried  as  a  traitor ;  acquitted  .  re- 
turns to  Maryland  in  1645 ;  drives  the  Governor  into  Vir- 
ginia, ii.,  19*2. 

Claypoole,  James,  subscribing  witness  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Charter,  ii.,  50. 

Cleaveland,  Benjamin,  Colonel,  of  North  Carolina,  in  the 
Southern  Campaign  ih  1780,  ii.,  425,  428.  At  the  Battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  ii.,  429.    Autograph  of,  li.,  428. 

Clement  XIV.,  Pope,  Tavore  America,  i.,  85. 

Clergymen :  see  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

**  Clermont,*'  Fulton's  steamboat.  Picture  of  the,  i.,  35. 

Cleve,  Frederic,  Riedesel's  Aid .  Autograph  of,  ii.,  438. 

Clbvenoer,  his  exploit  at  Crosswicks.  ii..  12. 

Cleverly,  Stephen,  of  Boston,  Son  of  Liberty,  i.,  4«6. 

Clinton,  Charles,  Colonel,  in  Bradstreet's  expedition,  i., 
315.  Settles  on  the  Hudson  in  1731,  i.,  680.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  i.,  255. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  GoYcmor,  son  of  General  James,  i.,  273. 
His  Memoir  on  the  Antiquities  of  New  York,  i.,  330.  Pro- 
posed monument  to,  i.,  259. 

Clinton,  Georob,  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln ;  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  1743,  ii.,  580. 

Clinton,  George,  General,  ii.,  34.  Son  of  Colonel  Charles, 
i.,  255.  Governor  of  New  York  in  1777,  ii.,  632.  First  Gov- 
enior  of  the  State,  i.,  387.  680.  Commands  the  New  York 
militia  in  Westchester  County  in  1776,  ii.,  597.  His  head- 
quarters at  Washington  Square  in  1777  ;  detects  and  hangs 
a  spy,  i.,  683.  684.  At  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  I., 
733.  Wounded  at  the  siege  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgom- 
ery, i.,  736.  His  expedition  to  Tryon  County  in  1780,  i.,  280. 
Pursues  Sir  John  Johnson,  i.,  290.  President  of  the  New 
York  State  Convention  in  17^,  i.,  384.  Conference  of,  with 
Washington  and  Carleton  respecting  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  in  1783,  ii..  632.   Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical 

•  Sketch  of,  ii.,  633. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  General,  arrives  at  Boston  after  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  in  1775,  i.,  537.  At  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  ii.,  545.  Advises  an  attack  on  Cambridge,  i.,  547.  Sails 
for  North  Carolina  in  1776,  ii.,  592.  His  proclamation  (torn 
the  Pallas  sloop-of-war ;  ravages  Howe's  plantation ;  sails 
for  New  York,  ii.,  383,  592.  At  the  Battle  of  Long  Island, 
ii.,  603.  At  the  Battle  of  White  Plains,  ii.,  616.  With  Sir 
Peter  Parker  at  Newport,  i.,  641. 

Sails  from  Newport  to  New  York  in  1777,  i.,  642.  His 
message  to  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  1.,  59,  79.  His  stratagem 
to  divert  Putnam  flrom  the  Hudson  Highlands,  i.,  733.  His 
expeditions  up  the  Hudson,  i.,  388 ;  and  to  New  Bedford,  i., 
652.  Attacks  Fort  Clinton  and  Fort  Montgomery,  i.,  735, 
736. 

Saeceeds  Sir  William  Howe  as  Generalissimo  in  1778,  i., 
309 ;  ii.,  116.  Attempts  to  surprise  La  Fayette  at  Barren 
Hill,  ii.,  122.  At  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  ii.,  151.  Retreats 
to  Sandy  llook,  ii.,  158.    His  operations  in  New  Jersey  in 

1778,  i.,  332.  Encourages  the  circulation  of  counterfeit 
money,  i.,  318.  At  the  Mischianza  in  1778,  ii.,  97.  Captures 
forts  at  Verplanck's  and  Stony  Point,  i.,  743.  His  expedition 
under  Tryon,  i.,  422.  His  expedition  to  Newport,  i.,  653, 
656.  Attacks  and  captures  Charleston  in  1780,  ii.,  458,  556, 
558,  561.  His  military  operations  at  the  South,  ii.,  458,  461. 
His  return  fVom  the  South ;  his  designs  on  Washington  at 
Short  Hills,  i..  322.  Deceives  Washington,  1..  323.  Sails 
from  New  York  to  Huntington  Bay  in  1780,  i.,  656.  His  cor- 
respondence with  Arnold  and  Andr^  in  1780,  i.,  714,  715. 
His  desire  to  possess  West  Point,  i.,  712.  His  letter  to  Lord 
Germain,  i.,  715.  His  emissaries  at  Morristown ;  their  fate, 
i.,  313.  Sails  for  the  Chesapeake  to  aid  Cornwallis  in  1781, 
ii.,  315.  Receives  intercepted  letters  of  Washington's,  ii., 
07.  His  personal  appearance ;  his  reserve,  ii.,  103.  Portrait, 
Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  556.      « 

Clinton,  Jame.s,  Colonel  of  a  Patriot  regiment  at  New  York 
in  1775,  ii.,  588.  Son  of  Colonel  Charles,  i.,  255,  680.  In 
command  in  the  Hudson  Highlands  in  1777, 1.,  683.  Wound- 
ed in  the  attack  on  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  i.,  736. 
His  expedition  to  Western  New  York  against  Indians  in 

1779,  i.,  270,  272.  Member  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  respect- 
ing Andre,i.,765.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,ii.,311. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  i..  372,  680. 

Clyde,  Colonel,  i.,  262,  363. 

Clymer,  Georoe,  of  Pennsylvania,  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ;  on  the  Committee  of  Congress  to  remain 
at  Philadelphia  in  1776,  ii.,  19.  Mobbed  in  1779,  i.,  321.  Por- 
trait of,  i\.,  frontispiece.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  81.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  664. 

Clymer,  Gborok,  inventor  of  the  Columbian  Printing  Press, 
ii.,  203. 

Clymer,  Mrs.,  The  house  of,  at  Philadelphia ;  Jefferson  writes 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  at,  ii.,  71. 

Coal  Mines  at  Carbondale.  Fatal  accident  at,  in  1846,  i.,  377. 
Exploration  of,  i.,  378.  379. 

CoATEs,  Colonel  (British),  at  Biggin,  South  Carolina ;  at  the 
Battle  of  Quimby's  Creek  Bridge,  ii.,  567. 

CoBBETT,  William,  removes  the  remains  of  Thomas  Paine  to 
England  in  1839,  ii.,  647. 

Cobelskill,  Attack  on,  in  1770, 1.,  271. 

Cockituate^  Lake,  Notice  of,  1.,  595. 

Cochran,  John,  M.D.,  i.,  39.    Physician  and  Surgeon  Gen- 


eral, ii.,  33,  300.    Marries  the  sister  of  General  Schuyler,  i . 
221.    Inoculates  soldiers  of  the  Continental  army,  i  ,  307. 
702.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  i..  221 
Cochran,  Robert,  Colonel,  in  command  at  Fort  Edwanl  m 

1777,  i..  74.    Adventures  of,  Kent  to  Canada  as  a  spy  m 

1778,  i.,  102.  Anecdote  of  him  and  Steuben,  i.,693.  Grave 
of.  i.,  102. 

Cochran,  Major,  son  of  Dr.  John,  i..  39,  831 ;  ii..  300.    Mar 
ri^  a  daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  i.,  321.    Death  of,  i., 
222. 
Cochran,  Catharine,  Mrs.,  daughter  of  General  Schuyler. 

i.,  39.    Portrait  and  Autograph  of.  i..  333. 
Cock,  Figure  of  a,  used  by  Canadians  for  surmounting  a  cross, 

i.,  173. 
Cockades^  French  and  American,  described ;  Washington  or- 
ders his  officers  to  wear,  i.,  655. 
CocKBURN,  Admiral,  attacks  Hampton,  Virginia,  in  1813,  ii.. 

326. 
CoDDiNOTON,  William,  prominent  among  the  (Vlends  of  Mrs 
Hutchinson  in  1637,  i.,  638.    Governor  of  Rhode  Isiabd,  i.. 
639. 
Code,  American  Naval,  in  1775, 1..  576;  ii.,  637,638. 
Coenties  Slip,  New  York  city,  Origin  of  the  name,  ii.,  588. 
Coffee,  Lieutenant,  ii.,  289. 
Coffee  House,  The  London,  at  Philadelphia,  Profane  swearing 

discountenanced  at ;  the  house  closed  on  Sundays,  ii.,  53. 
Coffin,   John,   Captain  (British),  at   the  Battle  of  Eutaw 

Springs,  ii.,  495.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  493. 
CoooESHALL,  JoHN,  American  Naval  Commander,  i.,  656. 
Cohoes,  New  Y'ork,  Continental  army  at,  in  1777,  i.,  41. 
Cohoes  Falls,  New  York,  i.,  36. 

Coins,  Ancient,  of  Virginia,  of  the  time  of  Charies  II.,  ii.,  354. 
Silver,  found  at  Fort  Edward,  i.,  103.    Fac  simile  of  the 
first  money  coined  in  the  United  States,  i.,  318.    Pine-tree 
shilling,  i.,  449. 
Coke,  John,  of  Virginia,  his  plantation ;  its  historical  asso- 
ciations, ii.,  240,  341. 
Coke,  Richard,  brother  of  John,  member  of  Congress,  ii.,341 . 
CoLBORNB,  Sir  John,  Cairn  in  honor  of,  i.,  209. 
CoLBURN,  Colonel,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater  in  1777, 

i.,  55. 
Cold  Weather:  see  Winter. 

CoLDEN,  Cadwallader,  Lieutenant-govemor  of  New  York 
in  1760,  ii.,  580, 581 .     Burned  in  effigy  at  New  York  in  1765, 
ii.,  563.    His  coalition  with  Delancey,  ii..  585.    His  **  His- 
tory of  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians  ;"  his  invention  of  stere- 
otyping, ii.,  581.     Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  581. 
Colden,  Maria,  of  Orange  County ;  signature  of.  i.,  683. 
Cole,  the  painter,  his  pictures  of  the  "  Voyage  of  Lifb,"  i.,357. 
Colfax,  Schuyler,  grandson  of  General  William,  ii.,  668. 
Colfax,  William.  General,  Captain-commandant  of  Wash* 
ington's  Life  Guard ;  encamps  with  his  corps  at  Morristown 
in  1777,  i.,  310.  688.    Autograph  of,  i.,  688.    Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  669,  670. 
Colleges : 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  379 :  Person  Hall,  Ii.,  383. 
Columbia  (King's),  New  York,  11.,  568.    Used  as  a  pris- 
on, ii.,  659.    Confers  on  Tryon  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
ii.,  567.    President  Cooper,  ii.,  588.    President  Johnson, 
ii.,  588. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  endowed 
by  the  Reverend  John  Harvard  in  1638,  i.,  555.    Students 
dismissed  to  make  room  fbr  the  csptured  troops  of  Bur- 
goyne, i.,  593.    President  Langdon,  ii.,  37. 
Liberty  Hall  Academy,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  393. 
Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  established  at  Eliz- 
abethtown  by  Jonathan  Dickinson  in  1746,  i.,  305 ;  ii.. 
36.    Removed  to  Newark ;  removed  to  Princeton,  i..  305. 
Reverend  Aaron  Burr,  second  President  of,  i.,  305.    Gov- 
emor  Belcher's  donation  of  books  to,  ii.,  36.    Skirmish 
near,  in  1777,  ii.,  30.    Silas  Deane's  proposal  to  present 
the  library  of,  to  the  French  government,  ii.,  36.    Used 
for  military  purposes ;  Cornwallis  attempts  to  carry  its 
Planetarium  to  England,  ii.,  36.   President  Withersp^n, 
ii.,  37.    Picture  of,  ii.,  31. 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  the  ReTerend  John  H.  Liv- 
ingston President,  1.,  385. 
Philadelphia  College,  ii.,  665.  * 

South  Carolina  College,  ii.,  461. 
William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  (bnnded  in 

1692  ;  history  of,  ii.,  262. 
Yale,  established  at  Saybrook,  i.,  618.    Origin  and  history 
of,  i.,  431.  Political  character  of,  in  the  Revolution,  i.,  431. 
President  Daggett,  i.,  424  ;  ii.,  37.     President  D wight, 
i.,  417. 
Colleton,  Governor,  proclaims  martial  law  In  Charieston  in 

1682,  and  is  banished,  ii.,  539. 
Collett,  Commander  of  Fort  Johnson,  ii.,  375. 
Collier,  Sir  Georob,  Admiral,  captures  the  ship  Hancock. 
Captain  John  Manley,  in  1777,  ii.,  640.     At  New  York  in 

1779,  i.,  760.  At  Hampton  Roads;  attacks  Fort  Nelson ; 
takes  Norfolk,  Gosport,  Suffolk,  ii.,  332.  At  Stony  Point, 
i.,  743  ;  ii.,  333.    His  expedition  to  Connecticut,  i.,  433. 

Collins,  Lbwis,  hiiHiatorical  CoUecUona  of  Kentucky,  ii.,386, 
289,395. 
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CoLLixA.  Captain  (British),  of  the  man-of-war  Mafdairn,  il., 

!W7.  2tf8. 
Colonrl,  Ranic  of,  in  the  American  army  m  1776.  ii.,  638. 
Cotontes,  American^  Nir.holsoirn  proposed  union  of;  his  pro- 

ftosed  Viceroy  m  1704,  a.,  365.    Loyalty  and  patriotinn  of, 
1 ,  249.     Stale  of  the,  juat  before  the  Revolution,  i.,  136, 127, 
349.  531,  685.     Under  Britiah  martial  law  m  1775,  i.,  588. 
Spirit  of  the,  in  1776.  i.,  126.  127. 
Colonies,  yew  England,  Union  of  the,  i.,  433.    New  Haven 
and  Connecticut  colonies  united  m  1665  \  Charter  of  Con- 
necticut granted  by   Chariea  11..  i..  434.     Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  elect  their  own  govemoni  in  1688,  i.,  453. 
Colors,  Stands  of,  taken  fVom  Comwallis,  li..  322. 
CoLQUHOUN,  Samuel,  refuses  to  accompany  Smith  to  the  ship 
Vulture,  i.,  718.    He  and  his  brother  Joseph  afterward  con- 
sent, i.,  719. 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  ii.,  481. 
Columbia  College :  see  Colleges. 

C0L11.MBU8,  Bartholomew,  brother  of  Christopher,  i.,31. 
CoLUMBUH,  Christopher,  grounds  of  his  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  America,  i.,  19.    America  visited  by  Northmen  pnor 
to  Its  discovery  by  him,  ii.,  66.     Sets  out  fVom  Palos.  i.,  25. 
Mutinv  among  his  crow,  1.,  24.     Discovers  America  in  1493, 
i.,  25.'  Picture  of  his  landing,  i.,  25,  390;  ii..  205.    His  re- 
turn to  Europe  ;  honors  conferred  on  him  ;  imprisoned  ;  his 
subsequent  discoveries ;  death  of,  1.,  36.     Portrait,  Auto- 
graph, and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  18, 19. 
Comely,  .Mary,  her  ingenuity  in  detecting  a  robber,  ii..  13. 
Commerce,  United  States  treaty  of,  with  Holland,  ii.,  651.    Re- 
strictions in,  by  Parliament,  in  1672, 1.,  453. 
Commissioners : 

Albany  Convention,  in  1754,  i.,  303. 

British,  Resident,  in  1775,  i.,  588.     British,  with  Lonl 

North's  Bills,  in  1778,  ii.,  143. 
Customs,  in  1767,  i.,  475. 
Gaspee,  in  1773,  i.,  630. 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of  the  settlers  in  Wyoming, 

i,  371,375. 
Pittsburgh,  of  observation,  in  1778,  ii.,  393. 
Trenton,  on  the  difllculties  between  Connecticut  and  Penn- 

sylyania  in  17H3,  i..  371. 
Yorktown,  of  Washington  and  Comwal^s,  in  1781,  ii.,  316. 
Committee,  on 

Commission  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  i.,  563,  575. 
Correspondence,  of,  at  Baltimore,  ii.,  186 ;  at  Boston,  i., 

494.  513  ;  at  Norwich,  1..  599. 
Creditors,  Public,  on,  in  1782,  i.,  673. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  on,  li.,  70. 
Declaration  of  Rights,  on.  in  Virginia,  li.,  899. 
Frenchman,  Mysterious,  on,  i..  590. 
Lord  Howe's  Conference,  on.  in  1776,  ii.,  608. 
Mecklenburg  Convention's  Resolutions,  on,  li.,  413,  413. 
One  Hundred,  of,  at  New  York,  ii.,  589. 
Safety,  of,  in  Massachusetts,  i.,  516 ;  in  North  Carolina, 
II.,  579  ;  in  Virgmia.  ii.,  379,  399. 
CommtHlore.  Rank  of.  in  the  American  navy  in  1776.  ii.,  638. 
Communion  Table,  Ancient,  of  the  Dutch  Church,  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, i..  759. 
Companies 


Plymouth,  ii.,  245. 
Susquehanna,  i.,  343. 
West  India,  li.,  576. 


Delaware,  i.,  344.  347. 
E.iMt  India,  ii.,  576. 
London,  ii.,  245,  351,  353. 
Ohio.  il..  266.  267. 
Compo,  Landing  of  Bntish  forces  at.  In  1777,  i.,  403.    Distant 

view  of,  I.,  402. 
Concord,  Massachusetts.  The  Provincial  Congress  meets  at, 
in  1774,  I.,  515.      British  expedition  to,  in  1775,  1.,  522. 
Skirtnish  at,  in  1775,  i..  190.    Picture  and  topography  of  the 
battle-ground,  i.,  526,  527.     Military  stores  concealed  at,  1., 
552.     Destruction  of  property  at,  in  1775,  1.,  526.     Village 
of,  monument  at,  1.,  551, 552.    Celebration  at,  in  1850,  i.,  554. 
Conewawak,  New  York,  Battle  of,  1.,  374. 
Confederation  of  the  American  Colonies.  Dr.  Franklin's  Arti- 
cles of  the.  in  1775,  ii.,  653,  653.     Committee  of  Congress  on 
the.  II..  653.    Articles  of  the,  in  1777,  ii..  83,  653-655.    His- 
tory of  the,  ii.,  83,  655.     French  translation  of  the  Articles 
■ent  to  Canada  by  order  of  Congress,  li.,  655.    Revision  of 
the  Articles.  11.,  657. 
Cof\fiance,  Ship  of  war,  i.,  143. 
Congaree  River,  South  Carolina,  ii.,  4ii. 
CongregationalistSy  Settlement  of,  m  South  Carolina  in  1696, 

li.,  538. 
Congress,  Colonial,  meets  at  New  York  in  1765,  i.,  464,  465. 

Members  of  the,  i.,  465. 
Congress,  Continental,  proposed  in  1774,  ii.,  54,  59,  377.  509, 
5IU,  511.  599.     First  movements  toward  a;  first  meeting  of 
the.  in  1774.  i..  157  .  ii.,  54,55.  59.374.     Membersof  the  first, 
il..  59.  60,  381.     Its  organization;   first  prayer:   sympathy 
with  Massachusetts  ;  Declaration  of  Rights  :  Articles  of  the 
American  Association,  ii.,60, 61 ,  63.     State  papers  ,  debates, 
li.,  63.     Pitt's  tribute  to  the,  1.,  550.     Character  of  the,  by 
John  Adams,  Botta,  and  Charles  Thomson,  li.,  66,  63. 
Proceedings  of  the,  respecting 
Address,  an,  to  the  people  of  Canada,  1..  133;  ii..0S,654. 
Address,  an,  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  ii.,  63. 
Addresses,  various,  i.,  120. 

U.  2Y 


Admiralty,  Boards  of,  ii.,  637. 

Agents  of  the  British  Commissioners :  recommends  the 
seizure  and  impnsonment  of  thsm.  ii  ,  144. 

Allegiance,  the  oath  of;  to  be  administered  by  Washing- 
ton to  the  officers  of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  li.,  140 

Alliances,  national,  11.,  648. 

American  Association  ;  Articles  agreed  upon,  il  ,  63. 

American  Independence.  Appoints  a  committee  to  draft 
a  Declaration,  ii.,  76,  and  signs  it.  li  ,79-81.  De- 
clares to  foreign  nations  its  purpose  to  be  independent 
of  Great  Britain  in  1777,  ii.,  649. 

Andr^  ;  rewards  the  captors  of  him,  i..  773. 

Army,  the  Continental ;  adopts  measures  to  Increase 
the  strength  of  it.  1.,  568.  Military  preparations,  i , 
137.  Tanliness  of  Congress  in  supplying  men  and 
munitions.,  i.,  133. 

Arnold,  and  his  valor  at  Danbury,  i.,  410.  Adopts  meas- 
ures for  the  capture  of  him,  ii.,  330. 

Barton,  Colonel ;  rewards  him  for  his  bravery,  i.,  645. 

Beaumarchais  ;  pays  his  claim,  li..  649. 

Bills  of  Credit,  the  issue  of,  i ,  316,  317. 

Board  of  War,  the  ;  appoints  a  new  board  without  con- 
sulting with  Washington,  ii.,  133. 

Boards  of  Admiralty,  ii.,  637,  638. 

Boston  ;  instructs  Washington  to  destroy  it.  i.,  581. 

Bounties  of  money  and  land  to  the  Continental  troops, 
ii..  18. 

British  Commissioners,  relative  to  American  Independ- 
ence, ii ,  144.  Recommends  the  seizure  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  Agents  of  the  Commissipners.  ii.,  144 

Burgoyne.  and  hit  return  to  England.  1, 83.  Orders  his 
captive  army  to  Virginia,  ii ,  344. 

Canada ;  issues  Addresses  to  the  people  of,  1.,  139,  136, 
157;  ii.,655. 

Civil  Government ;  organizes  it  in  1775,  i.,  568. 

Claims  urged  by  the  army,  i ,  674. 

Commissioners  of  Observation  sent  to  Pittsborgh  in 
1778,  ii.,  389. 

Commissioners  to  Foreign  Courts  in  1776,  ii.,  648. 

Confederation,  Articles  of,  ii,  83.  653,  655. 

Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  hostilities  of,  i.,347, 384. 

Continental  Army,  the,  1.,  137,  133.  568. 

Comwallis,  the  surrender  of,  ii ,  331. 

Correspondence,  foreign,  ii.,  647. 

Creditors,  Public,  in  1783.  1.,  673. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  a,  ii.,70,  71,  74»76,  79. 

Declaration  of  Rights,  a.  ii.,  63. 

De  Grasse,  a  vote  of  thanks  to,  il.,  321.  Ordnance  pre. 
sented  to,  ii.,  333. 

Dictatorial  powers  granted  to  Washington  in  1776,  i., 
96;  and  in  1777,  ii.,  179. 

Fleury,  Louis  de,  a  horse  and  medal  awarded  to,  1., 
749 ;  il..  178. 

Toreign  alliances,  ii.,  648. 

France;  the  frigate  America  presented  by  the  United 
States  to  the  king,  i.,  624.  The  formal  reception  of 
the  frigate  by  the  French  envoy  In  1778,  ii..  650.  Ex  • 
onerates  the  French  fieet  fh>m  censure  in  1778.  i..653. 
Appoints  a  committee  to  oonfbr  with  the  Mysterious 
Frenchman,  i.,  590. 

Gates,  General ;  appoints  him  to  succeed  Schuyler,  i., 
36,  43.    Its  action  respecting  him  and  Burgoyne,  ii., 

Holland,  a  Commercial  Treaty  with,  ii.,  651. 
Hospital  for  the  Army,  a,  ii.,  363. 
Independence,  national,  il.,  70,  74,  649. 
Ireland,  an  Address  to  the  people  of,  1.,  196. 
Jamaica,  an  Address  to  the  Assembly  of,  i.,  196. 
La  Fayette,  a  sword  presented  to,  1.,  655  :  ii.,  334. 
Lake  ( 'hamplain,  a  Commiuee  of  Inquiry  sent  to,  in  1775, 

i.,  155. 
Lee.  General,  a  medal  awarded  to,  li.,  633. 
Loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  a.  in  1776,  ii.,  18. 
Memorial  to  the  Colonies,  a.  li.,  63. 
Military  preparations,  i.,  137. 
Mooey.  the  coinage  of,  i.,  318.    Authorises  it  in  1776, 

i.,  318. 
Naval  ofHcers.  the  pay  of,  ii..  637. 
Navy,  the  formation  and  operations  of  a,  in  1775,  i,575; 

li..  637,  638. 
Neutrality,  the  securing  of,  on  the  part  of  the  Shaw- 

nees  in  1778,  i.,  304. 
Oath  of  allegiance  to  the  American  Government,  the.  in 

1776,  il.,  146,  609     Ofllcers  of  the  army,  their  oath  of 

allegiance,  ii.,  146.     Rewards  ofHcers  for  bravery,  it , 

333. 
Pay  of  naval  ofllcers.  the,  ii..  637. 
Penn,  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  George  III.  by.  i  ,565. 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  hostilities  between,  in 

1775,  1.,  353. 
Petition  to  the  king,  a,  i..  136.  585. 
**  Pigot,"  the  galley  captured  bv  Captain  Talbot,  i..  664. 
Pittsburgh.  Commissioners  of  Observation  sent  to,  in 

1778.  in  relation  to  hostile  Indians,  ii.,  289. 
Post-offlce  system,  the ;  the  establishment  of  it  in  1775, 

L,  568. 
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Powcni  of  ihe  General  Government,  the,  IK,  M3,  856. 
Prizes,  the  division  of,  ii..  037 

Quakers  to  be  arrested  for  seditious  publications,  ii..  5A. 
Randolph.  Peyton  ;  cbosen  president  of  Uoiif^resH.  i..  126. 
Rorhambeau,  a  vote  of  thanks  to,  u.,  321.     Presents 

ordnance  to,  ii .  322. 
Si.  Clair,  the  suspension  of,  1.,  136 
Schuyler,  ihe  appointment  of  Gates  in  the  place  of,  I., 

Secret  committee  to  obtain  aid  from  France,  a,  i.,  66. 

Shawnees,  the,  their  neutrality  in  1778.  i.,264. 

Spencer,  the  Couit  of  Inquiry  in  relation  to  the  condact 
of.  i  ,  648 

Stark.  General,  the  insubordination  of,  i.,  394. 

State  Papers,  the  issuing  ol,  ii.,  63. 

Sullivan,  the  recall  of.  from  the  army,  ii.,  175. 

Talbot.  Captain,  the  promotion  of,  i,  664. 

Thankpfr:ving,  public  religious,  by  the  nation,  ii.,  127, 
by  Congress,  ii  .  321. 

ThomHon,  Charles,  chosen  secretary,  i.,  125. 

Tilghman.  Lieutenant-colonel,  a  sword  and  a  horse  pre- 
sented to,  II  .  322. 

Union  and  harmony,  measures  to  secure,  ii.,  83. 

Valley  Forge,  the  weakening  of  Washington's  power 
at,  if  ,  131 

Vigilance,  committees  of.  in  1775,  i.,  352. 

Virgmia,  a  campaign  to,  ii..  303. 

Wallace.  Admiral,  the  supply  of,  with  provisions,  1., 
640 

War,  fhnds  for  carrying  on  the.  In  1780,  i.  655.  A  new 
Board  of  War  appointed  without  consulting  with 
Washington,  ii  ,  133., 

Warren,  General,  a  monument  to  bo  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of.  and  the  government  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  eldest  son,  i..  550. 

Washington,  the  appointment  of,  as  Commander-in- 
chief  in  1775.  i  ,  190.  Confers  with  him  in  1776,  ii., 
594.  Constitutes  him  Military  Dictator  in  1776,  ii., 
S5,  179.  Allows  him  to  be  treated  with  disrespect  in 
1777.  li  ,  133.  Appoints  a  new  Board  of  War  without 
consulting  him  in  1778,  ii.,  133.  Votes  thanks  lo 
him.  II..  321.  Presents  to  him  stands  of  colors  taken 
l>t>m  Cornwallis,  ii.,  322.  Resolves  to  erect  an  eques- 
trian bronze  statue  in  honor  or  him  in  1763,  i.,  680. 

West  Point,  fortifications  at,  in  1775,  i.,  706.  The  Mil- 
itary Academy  established  at,  i.,  706. 

Westmoreland,  soldiers  to  be  raised  in.  In  1778,  i.,  352. 

Wooster,  General,  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  mem- 
ory ol,  i  ,  406. 

Yorktown,  the  erection  of  a  monument  at,  ii.,  321. 
Iloids  sessions  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  i.,  126;  ii.,  56:  in 

1775,  i.,  125 :  in  1777  and  1778,  I.,  647.    At  Baltimore  in 

1776,  ii.,  18,  83 :  in  1777.  i.,  397.    At  Lancaster  and  York  in 
1777  and  1778,  i.,  647 :  ii.,  109.  ^ 

Congress,  Federal,  The  library  of.  ii.,  199. 

Congress  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Picture  of,  ii.,  58. 

Congress,  Provincial :  ace  Massaehusetts ;  Mew  Yorky  &c. 

"  Congress*'  galley,  Arnold's  flag-ship,  i.,  164,  165. 

Congress's  bum :  see  Connecticut  Rangers. 

Connecticut,  First  settlement  of,  at  Hartford ;  first  Meeting 
House  in  1636 ;  first  government  organized  in  1636  -,  Crim- 
inal Code  of,  i  ,  433.  Its  union  with  New  Haven,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Plymouth  colonies  in  1643,  i..  433.  Conjunc- 
tion of,  with  New  Haven  colony ;  its  charter  (h>m  Charles 
II  in  1662,  James  II.  annuls  its  charter  in  1685,  i.,  434. 
King  Philip's  war  in  1676,  i.,  663. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  first  Governor  of,  in  1686,  i.,  434. 
Picture  and  story  of  the  Charter  Oak  at  Hartfbrd :  Andros 
expelled  in  1688,  i.,  434.  435.  Difllculties  of,  with  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1771,  i.,  347,  371,  375.  Sends  Colonel  Dyer  to  En- 
gland to  act  in  its  behalf  there,  i.,  347.  Invited  by  Massa- 
chusetts to  resist  oppression  by  England  in  1774,  i.,  516 
Appoints  military  officers  in  1775,  i.,  522 ;  raises  six  regi- 
ments before  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  1775,  i.,536.  Adopts 
measures  relative  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776, 
ii.,  70.  Constitution  of,  before  1776,  ii.,  83.  Naval  fbrce  of, 
in  1777,  i.,  610.  Delegates  of,  sign  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation in  1778,  ii..  655.  Called  upon  by  Congress  for  funds 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  1780,  i..  655. 

Historical  Society  of,  i.,  437-439.    First  printing  in,  in 
1710.  i.,  618. 

Connecticut  Farms^  Connecticut,  Burning  of  the  village  of,  in 
1760,  i,  322,  334. 

Connecticut  Rangers,  a  regiment  commonly  called  *'  Congress's 
Own,".ii.,  612 

CoMNER.  Daniel,  of  Danube,  New  York,  I..  260. 

Co:<(NOLLv,  Dr.  John,  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  service  of  Lord 
Dunmore,  ii.,  283.  Captured,  ii.,  291.  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  ii.,  291. 

Conxhohocken  (Matson's  Ford),  The  village  of,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, ii.,  123,  124. 

Constitution,  Federal,  of  the  United  States,  History  of  the,  ii., 
656-658.  Conventions  in  relation  to  the  adoption  of  the,  i., 
382,  384.  Essays  of  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison  on  the.  i., 
384.  Adoption  of  f  he.  in  1787,  ii.,  63,  657.  Vote  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  on  the,  ii.,  232. 


Constitution,  of 

Connecticut,  adopted  before  1776.  ii.,  83. 

Delaware,  adopted  September  20th,  1<46,  li.,  83. 

Georgia,  February  5th.  1777,  li,  83. 

Maryland,  August  14ih,  1776,  li.,  83,  196. 

Massachusetts.  September  1st.  1779,  ii.,  63. 

New  Jersey,  July  2d.  17T6,  u.,  83. 

New  York,  April  20th,  1777,  li.,  63.    First  printed  at  Fi&h- 

kili  in  1777.  i..  693. 
Pennsylvania,  July  15th,  1776,  ii.,  83. 
Rhode  Island,  before  1776.  ii.,  83. 
South  Carolina.  March  19th,  1778,  ii.,  83. 
Virginia,  July  5th,  1776,  ii.,  83. 
Constitution  House,  at  Kingston,  New  York,  Picture  and  no- 
tice of,  1.,  387. 
Constitution  Island,  near  West  Point,  i.,  707 ,  fortified  in  1776. 

i.,  703.    View  fVom.i..  708. 
Constitutional  Courant  newspaper,  Device  of  the  head-piece 

of  the,  i.,  468,  508. 
Constitutional  Society,  Dr.  Franklin  receives  funds  fVom  the, 
for  widows,  orphans,  and  aged  parents  of  the  Americans 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  i.,  585. 
Constitutions,  Fundamental,  of  Shaftesbury  and  Locke,  for 
Albemarle  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1669,  ii.,  354.    Abro- 
gated, ii..  355. 
Continental  Army:  see  Army,  Continental. 
Continental  Congress :  see  Congress,  Continental. 
Continental  Lottery,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  in  1776,  ii..  671. 
Continental  Paper  Money :  see  Money. 
Continental   Village,  Putnam's  head-quarters  near,  i.,  735. 

Burned  by  the  British  in  1777,  i.,  741. 
CoNTREccEus.  M.  DE,  St  Fort  Duqucsue,  ii.,  268,  S72. 
Convent,  Vrsuline,  at  Quebec,  i.,  204. 
Convention,  at 

Albany,  in  1754,  for  renewing  treaties  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions, i.,  302,  303. 
Annapolis,  in  1786,  for  remedying  defects  in  the  Federal 

Government,  li.,  202. 
Boston,  in  1768,  i.,  480;  and  in  1774,  on  late  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, i.,  514. 
Fishkill,  in  1777,  of  Representatives  of  New  York,  i.,  3F7. 
Harlem,  in  1777,  of  Representatives  of  New  York,  i.,  387. 
Hartfbrd,  in  1779.1.321. 
Kingston,  New  York,  in  1777,  of  Representatives  of  New 

York,  i.,  387. 
Mecklenburg,  in  1775,  ii.,  411-413. 

New  York,  in  1765,  on  a  Declaration  of  Rishts,  and  on  a 

Petition  to  the  King,  and  a  Memorial  to  Parliament,  ii., 

259. 

North  Carolina,  in  1774,  on  the  Tea  Art,  ii.,  373 ;  and  in 

1776,  relative  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  i..  275. 

Philadelphia,  in  1774,  ii.,  54.     Instructs  the  Assembly  of 

Pennsylvania  to  assert  Colonial  Rights,  ii.,  55. 
Poughkeepsie,  in  1788,  i.,  382-384. 
Rhode  Island,  in  1776,  ii..69. 
Richmond,  in  1783,  ii.,  232. 

Saratoga,  in  1777,  for  the  release  of  Burvoyne,  i.,  83. 
Virginia,  in  1775,  ii.,  298;  in  1776,  ii.,  69. 
White  Plains,  in  1777,  i.,  387. 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  in  1776,  ii.,  299. 
"Convention  Troops,"  their  parole;  Picture  of  the,  i.,  593  ; 

ii.,  344,  346. 
CoNWAY,  General,  Member  of  Parliament ;  Secretarj'  of  State. 
1..  470.    Censures  the  Ministry  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
in  1775,  i.,  587.    Opposes  civil  war  in  America  in  1776,  i.. 
589,  590.    His  seeming  defection  fh)m  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  Colonies,  i.,  503.    His  motion  in  Parliament  declaring 
the  American  war  ended,  ii.,  571. 
CoNWAv,  Thoma.^,  General,  ii.,  35.    Dom  in  Ireland ;  educa- 
ted in  France,  ii.,  34,  131.    At 
Brandywine,  in  1777,  ii.,  175. 
Germantown,  in  1777,  ii.,  109,  110. 
Morristown,  in  1777.  ii.,  131. 
Valley  Forge,  in  1778,  ii.,  128. 
A  secret  enemy  of  Washington's  in  1778,  ii.,  130, 132.    Ap- 
pointed Inspector-general,  li.,  131.    Aspires  to  the  post  of 
Commander-in-chief,  ii.,  131.    His  resignation  promptly  ac- 
cepted by  Congress ;  desires  to  be  restored :  his  duel  with 
General  Cadwatlader  ;  is  wounded  ;  writes  a  letter  of  apol- 
ogy to  Washington,  ii.,  134.    Suspected  of  forging  letters 
purporiing  to  be  written  by  Washington,  ii.,  131.    Autograph 
of,  ii.,  131. 
CoNYNOHAM.  Captain,  his  naval  exploits,  ii.,  639. 
Cook,  Colonel,  in  the  expedition  to  Danbury,  i.,403.    At  Still- 
water, i.,  51. 
Cook,  Francis,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.  437. 
Cooke,  Ephraim,  Tory,  ii.,  386. 

Cooke,  James,  Virginia  Commissioner  on  Accounts,  ii.,  300. 
Cooke,  Nicholas,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  i.,  638.    At  the 
Conference  with  Washington,  at  Boston,  in  1775,  i.,  575. 
Washington's  directions  to,  respecting  retaliation,  i.,  575. 
Biographical  Sketch  of;  monument  to,  i.,  685. 
Coon,  a  Tory,  anecdote  of  him  and  Arnold,  I.,  409. 
Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  ii.,  353, 538. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  354. 
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Cooper.  J.  Feiiivimore,  his  mistake  as  to  the  Old  Tower  at 
Newport,  i .  633.  Author  of  •*  The  Spy/*  i.,  690.  Cited,  i.. 
629.  ii,645 

Cooper.  M  yles,  Reverend  Dr.. of  New  York,  flees  (torn  King's 
College  in  1775.  li..  588. 

Cooper,  Samuel.  Reverend  Dr..  of  Boston,  i.,  557.  Franklin 
sends  lo  him  the  Whalely  letters,  i..  494. 

CooR.  James,  of  North  Carolina,  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  ii.,  376. 

Cope  LAND.  Joiim.  persecuted  bv  Puritans,  i.,  449. 

Copenhagen,  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of,  i.,  634. 

(■oPERNiiui^.  dale  of  his  theory  uf  the  Solar  System,  i.,  20. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  American  painter,  his  pictures 
painted  fur  Parliament,  li.,  142.  Father  of  Lord  Lyndhunit, 
i.,  496.    His  political  sentiments,  ii.,  142. 

Copley,  Sir  Lionel,  Governor  of  Maryland  in  1692,  ii.,  193. 

Cojtp'M  Hill,  or  Snow  IIiU.  us  historic  associations,  i  .  561. 

Coram.  New  York,  Drairuction  of  hay  at,  by  Mi^or  Tallmadge, 
in  1760,  II  ,628. 

Corbett,  Thomas,  seizes  dispatches  to  Governors  in  1775,  ii., 
543 

Corbin,  collector  of  taxes,  mobbed  at  Enfield  in  1759,  ii.,  361. 
Receiver-general  at  VViUiamsburgh.  ii.,  297. 

Coree  Indians^  llustiiity  of,  toward  the  people  of  Carolina  in 
1711,  II..  356.     Peace  concluded  with  them  iu  1715,  U>. 

Corlies,  John,  Notice  of,  i.,  223. 

CoRNBURY.  Lord,  Governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  ii., 
94. 

Cornelius  Lewis,  tavern-keeper  at  Milfbrd,  Dimensions  and 
weight  of.  i.,  380. 

Cornell,  Ezekiel.  signs  the  remonstrance  sent  to  D*Estaing, 
I  .650. 

Corn-planter,  Indian  chief,  with  his  thousand  warriors,  at 
the  Battle  of  Mount  Pleasant,  li  ,  2bl.  Treats  with  Lord 
Dunmorc,  ii.,  283. 

Cornwaleys.  Captain.  Roman  Catholic,  account  of  him  and 
his  two  Protestant  servants,  ii..  191. 

Cornwallis,  CHARLE8,  LohI,  Rmves  at  New  York  In  1776, 
ii..  598.  Battle  between  him  and  Lord  Stirling,  ii.,  604.  At 
the  attack  on  Fort  Washington,  ii.,  620.  Takes  Fort  Lee, 
ii.,  14,  622.  Pursues  Washington,  ii.,  15, 623.  At  Trenton, 
ii.,  15.  At  Newark,  i.,  305.  Urges  the  capture  of  Philadel- 
phia :  injudirious  disposition  of  hia  troops  ;  his  contempt  of 
Washington's  army  ;  returns  to  New  York  ;  prepares  to  sail 
for  England  on  leave  of  absence,  ii..  19.  Ordered  back  to 
New  Jersey,  ii..  24.  Approaches  Tn*nton  in  1777  ;  repulsed, 
ii..  26.  Confidently  expects  to  catch  **the  fox"  (Washing- 
ton), ii.,  26.  Outgeneraled  by  Washington,  ii.,  27.  Marches 
to  Princeton,  ii.,  30.  31.  In  the  skirmish  near  Pencadcr,  ii., 
170.  Hastens  to  succor  the  British  camp  at  Germantowu, 
ii.,  114. 

At  Charleston  in  1780.  ii..  559 ;  and  at  Camden  in  1780,  li., 
464.  Moves  to  Charlotte  ;  issues  his  Proclamation,  li.,  418. 
E.<itablishes  a  post  at  Blair's  Mill,  ii.,  419.  His  head-quar- 
ters at  Charlotte  and  Winnsborough  ;  his  march  to  the  South, 
ii.,  419,  420,  460.  Proposes  to  enter  Virginia,  ii.,  333.  His 
attempt  to  establish  royal  power  there,  ii.,  337.    Enters  Vir- 

finia  in  1781 :  in  command  of  the  army  at  Petersburg,  ii., 
41.  His  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  La  Fayette,  his  expedi- 
tions westward,  ii.,  342.  Raflled  by  La  Fayette  ;  hastens  to 
Williamsburg,  ii ,  344.  His  bead-quarters  at  Hillsborough, 
ii.,  38^1,  385 

Crosses  the  Catawba  in  pursuit  of  Greene,  il.,  390,  392, 
394, 395.  His  efforts  to  reach  the  Dan,  li.,  397,  398.  Retires 
to  Bell's  Mills :  marches  toward  New  Garden  Meeting-house , 
invited  to  battle  by  Greene,  ii.,  400,  At  the  Battle  of  Guil- 
ford, ii.,  403.  His  victorious  blow  equivalent  to  a  defeat,  ii.,' 
404,  406.  At  Wilmington,  ii.,  406,  407.  Meditates  the  con- 
quest of  North  Carolina,  ii.,  418. 

Joins  Phillips  and  Arnold  at  Petersburg  in  1781,  li.,  257. 
341.  Retreats  to  Richmond;  pursued  by  La  Fayette  and 
Wayne,  ii..  257.  At  the  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary,  ii., 
258.  259  nis  stratagem  in  deceiving  La  Fayette,  ii.,  260. 
Engagement,  ii..  261.    At  Portsmouth,  ii.,  262. 

Ordered  lothe  (.'hesapeake  in  1781  ;  evacuates  Portsmouth; 
fortifies  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  ii.,  304.  Attempts  to 
escape  into  Carolina,  ii.,  305.  Marches  through  the  South- 
em  States,  ii.,  318.  Siece  of  Yorktown,  ii.,  307-315.  At- 
tempts to  escape  to  New  York,  ii .  314.  Surrenders,  ii.,315. 
His  surrender  of  the  British  standards,  ii..  319.  A  prisoner 
on  parole,  ii  ,  320.    Place  of  his  surrender,  ii.,  324. 

Trumbull's  picture  of  the  Surrender,  il.,  205.  Effects  of 
the  surrender  in  producing  peace,  ii.,  651.  Anecdotes  of,  ii  , 
223,  412.  His  personal  appearance  and  manners,  ii..  103. 
His  cruel  letter,  ii..  509.  His  head-quarters  at  Philadelphia, 
ii.,  104  ;  and  at  Wilmington,  ii..  575.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  317. 
Portrait  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii..  304. 

ComttyaUis's  Cave,  near  Yorktown.  ii ,  303. 

CoRREo.  Pedro,  celebrated  navigator,  brother-in-law  of  Co- 
lumbus, I  ,  19. 

(Correspondence,  Committee  of,  in  Virginia  in  1773.  il.,  279. 

CoRTELYou.  Simon,  Tory,  ii.,  598,  604.  Captured  by  Captain 
Mamner,  ii.,  646. 

CoRTERBAL.  Gaspar.  Voyage  of,  to  North  America  ;  kidnaps 
Indians  and  sells  them  as  slaYes,  i.,  29. 

CoiTEZ,  Peinakdo,  deatroys  the  empire  of  Montesttma,  i.,  30. 


CoRTLANDT  t  See  Vaw  Cortlakdt. 
CoRTOis,  Jacques,  tomb-stone  at  the  grave  of,  i.,  113 
Corum :  see  Coram 

Cosby,  William,  Governor  of  New  York,  ii.,  579. 
CoTiNEAU,  Captain  (British),  captured  by  Paul  Jones,  ii.,642. 
Cotton,  John,  Reverend,  emigrates  flro'm  Boston,  England; 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  named  in  honor  of  him,  i.,  445,  440. 
His  gentleness  toward  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  i.,  637. 
Cotton-Jields  o(  the  t'arolinas,  ii.,  350.  Hauling  cotton,  i.,  637. 
CouLTHARD,  Captain  (British),  his  naval  engagement  witU 

Captain  James  Nicholson  in  1780.  ii.,  644. 
Council,  Common,  of  London,  favors  liberty  in  America,  i.. 
584.  565.    Addresses  of  the.  to  the  King  in  1775 ;  measures 
of  the,  in  relation  to  popery  and  arbitrary  power  in  America, 
i.,  585 
Council,  Indian,  at 

Albany,  in  1754,  i.,  303. 
Easton,  in  1758,  i..  336,  344. 
Fort  Stanwix,  in  1768.  i ,  344. 
Genesee  Valley,  in  1779,  i.,  276. 
Johnstown,  in  1778,  i.,  265. 
Logstown,  with  Washington,  in  1753,  ii.,  267. 
Council  of  Officer*  summon^  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New 

York,  respecting  Major  Andre,  i.,  7G9. 
Coun<Al,  Provincial,  in  North  Carolina,  In  1775,  ii.,  376.    In 

Somh  Carolina,  in  1775,  ii.,  544. 
Council  of  Vtar,  at 

Boston,  affer  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  in  1775,  i.,  534. 
Called  by  Gage,  on  the  morning  after  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  i.,  540. 
Blue  Licks,  held  by  Kentuckians,  in  1762,  ii.,  295. 
Butts's  Hill,  in  17f8,  i.,  653. 
Cambridge,  called  by  Washington,  in  1775,  i.,  565,  573 ; 

and  in  1776,  i.,  578. 
Camden,  called  by  Gates,  in  1780,  ii.,  466. 
Fordham,  called  by  Washington,  in  1776,  ii.,  610. 
Fort  Duquesne,  called  by  General  Forbes,  in  1758,  ii.,  374. 
Forty  Fort,  in  1778,  i..  353. 
Hopewell,  in  1778,  called  by  Washington,  il.,  147. 
Valley  Forge,  in  1778,  called  by  Washington,  ii.,  147. 
Counterfeit  Money,  Advertisement  to  Aimisb  a  supply  of,  ii., 

630. 
Courant,  Constitutional :  see  Constitutional  Cmtrant 
Court,  General,  at  Boston,  banishes  Roger  Williams  for  trea- 
son in  1635,  i.,  621. 
Court-martial,  for  the  trial  of  Andre,  i ,  758,  765     Arnold,  1., 
711.    Ashe,  ii.,  508.    Eno«,  I.,  192.    Lee,  li.,  154.    St.  Clair, 
i.,  136.     Schuyler,  i..  136. 
Court  of  Vice-admiralty,  established  throughout  the  Colonies 

in  1696,  i.,  453. 
CouRTWRioHT,  Mrs.,  Notice  of,  i.,  360. 
Covenanters  in  North  Carolina  before  the  Revolution,  ii.,  359. 
Coventry,  Earl  of,  i.,  84.    Extract  from  his  Speech  in  Par- 
liament against  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  America  in 
1776,  i  ,  589. 
Coveville,  or  Do-ve-gat,  Historical  associations  of,  i  ,50,71, 88. 
Cowan's  Ford,  BatUe  of,  in  1781,  ii.,  392-394. 
Cow-boys  and  Skmners,  i ,  502,  753,  762 ;  li.,  634.    Their  ren- 
dezvous on  Ramapo  Creek  in  1790,  i ,  778. 
Cow  Ckace,  The,  a  poem  by  Andrd,  i.,  766 ;  li.,  673.    Origin 

of  the  poem,  ii.,  622. 
Cow  Pasture  at  Norwalk,  i.,  415. 
Cowpens,  The,  ii.,  426.    Origin  of  the  name,  ii ,  430.    Picture 

of  a  scene  at.  ii.,  430.    Battle  of,  in  1781,  ii..  431-436. 
CowpER,  William,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,  336. 
Cox,  Colonel,  at  Unadilla,  i.,  338.    At  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, i.,  243.     Killed,  i.,  246. 
Cox,  Mr.,  escape  of,  at  Little  Falls,  i.,  259. 
CoxE,  Daniel,  his  plan  of  a  Federal  Constitution,  i ,  303. 

Letter  from,  to  Joseph  Galloway,  i.,  320. 
CozNEAU,  Isaac,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1776, 

li.,  638. 
Crackston,  John,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant.  I.,  437. 
Cradles  of  Liberty :  see  May  Flower  and  Fanexul  Hall. 
Crafts,  Thomas,  one  of  the  Boston  *'  Sons  of  Liberty,"  1.,  466. 
Crafts,  Colonel,  reads  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  ii ,  79.    Receives  important  information  (Irom 
Mrs.  Darrah,  ii..  96. 
Crafts.  Colonel  (British),  in  the  expedition  against  the  Reg- 
ulators in  1771.  ii.,  369. 
Crafts,  Captain,  in  the  garrison  at  Dobb's  Ferry,  i..  763. 
Craio.  James  H.,  Major  (British),  takes  possession  of  Wil- 
mington.  North  Carolina,  in  1781,  ii.,  407,  575     Abandons 
St.  John's  Island,  ii.,  570.    Flight  of,  to  Charleston,  li.,  575. 
Autograph  of.  ii.,  574 
CRAibHEAD.  Alexander.  Grave  of,  ii..  410. 
Craighead,  Captain,  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Hanging  Rock, 

ii ,  457. 
Craik,  Dr.  James,  medical  attendant  of  General  Braddock,  ii., 
373.    His  anecdote  of  an  Indisn  chiePs  attempt  to  shoot 
Washinffton  at  the  Battle  of  Fort  Duquesne,  ii.,  373.    As- 
sistant of  Dr.  Shippen,  ii.,  35.    Autograph  an4  Biographical 
Sketch  of.  li..  35. 
Cramah6.  Lieutenant-governor.  1 ,  193. 196.  200. 
Crane.  Stephen.  General,  of  New  York.  Delegate  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  li.,  50.    Member  of  tlie  first  Naval 
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Committee  of  Congress  in  1775,  ii.,  637.  Grare  of,  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  i.,  326 

Crane,  Ichabod,  Legend  of,  i.,  759. 

Craney  Island,  Notice  of.  ii.,  335. 

Cranston,  John  and  William,  Governors  of  Rhode  Island, 
Graves  of,  i.,  635. 

Cranston,  William,  of  Attlebury.  i.,  632. 

(Graven,  Charles,  his  conflict  with  Indians  in  1715,  ii.,  438. 
Governor  of  Carolina  in  1717,  ii.,  438.  540. 

Craven,  Peter,  outlawed  by  Tnon,  li.,  367. 

Crawford,  Colonel,  tortured  by  Indians  in  1783,  i.,  264. 

Crawford,  Lieutenant,  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Hanging 
Roclc,  ii.,457. 

Crawford,  sculptor,  executes  the  Virginia  monument  to 
Washington,  ii.,  231. 

Crteks,  Indians,  their  march  against  the  Toscaroras  in  1712, 
ii.,  356. 

Cresap,  Michael,  Colonel,  ii.,  283.  Not  guilty  of  murdering 
Logan's  (kmily,  ii ,  107, 2S^.  Death  and  grave  of.  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  ii..  294. 

Crescents,  Silver,  worn  by  Revolutionary  Patriots  in  North 
Carolina  in  1776,  li.,  381. 

Cribpell,  Anthony,  Huguenot,  i ,  386. 

Crompond  Village,  Andre  at,  i.,  754. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  rules  in  England  in  1654 ;  sends  a  fleet 
to  the  Chesapealce  to  reduce  Virginia,  li.,  253.  Deaih^of,  ii., 
■     254. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  succeeds  Oliver  in  1658,  ii.,  254. 

Crosby,  Enoch  ("Harvey  Birch"), engages  in  the  secret  serv- 
ice of  his  coantry  in  1776 ;  the  mocli  trial  and  confinement 
of;  his  exploits,  i.,  690-^92.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of.  i.,  690. 

Cross,  Large,  on  Beloeil  Mountain,  i.,  174.  Temperance  Cross 
near  Quebec,  i.,  202.  Of  St.  George,  i.,  577.  Of  St  Andrew, 
i.,  577. 

Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  Settlement  of  Scotch  refugees  at, 
ii.,  359. 

Crosswicks  village,  origin  of  the  name ;  early  history  of;  set- 
tled by  Quakers  ;  associated  with  the  names  of  Brainerd  and 
Tennant,  ii.,  11.  Capture  of  Hessians  at,  in  1778,  ii.,  11. 
Skirmish  at,  ii.,  12. 

Crowder's  Knob,  Notice  of,  ii.,  422,  423. 

Crown  Point,  i.,  39, 151 .  General  Johnson's  expedition  against, 
in  1755,  ii.,  271.  Captured  in  1758,  i.,  120 ;  and  by  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  in  1775,  i.,  153.  Arnold's  retreat  to,  in  1776, 
i.,  165.  Invested  by  Burgoyne  in  1777,  I.,  132.  View  of, 
description  of  the  fortress  at,  L,  150-152.  Inscriptions  at,  i., 
152.    Weil  at,  i.,  153. 

Cruger,John  Harris,  Colonel,  Mayor  of  New  York:  Speaker 
of  the  New  York  Assembly  ;  member  of  the  Committee  to 
oppose  the  Stamp  Act  in  n64,  i.,  464.  Delegate  to  the  Co- 
lonial Congress  in  1765,  I.,  465.  Anecdote  of  him  and  Ed- 
dins,  ii.,  497.  Author  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress's  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  i.,  465.    Biographical  Notice  of,  i.,  484. 

Cbuoer,  Lieutenant-colonel  (British),  ii.,  475.  In  command 
at  Fort  Ninety-six,  ii.,  475,  484,  485.  Ills  wife  protected  by 
General  Greene,  ii.,488.  At  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.,  495.  Cap- 
tured by  Captain  Spencer,  ii.,  528. 

Cruger,  Lieutenant,  one  of  Marion's  men ;  Killed  at  Fort 
Motte,  ii.,  480. 

Cruikshank,  Joseph,  of  Philadelphia,  his  *'Poor  Wiirs  Al- 
manac," ii.,  158. 

Crmsers,  American,  fitted  out  in  1775,  i.,  569.  List  of,  in  serv- 
ice during  the  Revolutionary  war,  ii.,  645. 

Crygier,  Martin,  his  expedition  against  Indians  in  1663,  i., 
386. 

Cuba,  Island  of,  visited  by  Amidas  and  Barlow  in  1584,  ii., 
243. 

Culpepper,  Lord,  his  right  to  Virginia  (br  thirty-one  years ; 
Governor  of  Virginia  in  1680,  ii.,  254,  265.  Succeeded  by 
Lord  Howard  in  1684,  ii.,  265. 

Culpepper,  John,  Surveyor-general  of  the  northern  colony 
of  the  Carolinas ;  a  fVigiti ve,  ii ,  355, 538.  The  city  of  Charies- 
ton  laid  out  by,  in  1680,  ii.,  538. 

Culpepper  Men,  under  Colonel  Woodlbrd,  il.,  325,  329.  Their 
costume  and  flag,  ii.,  299. 

Culprit  Fay,  Drake's  poem,  quoted,  i.,  702. 

Cumberland  Head^  View  of,  i.,  162,  163.    Notice  of,  i.,  165. 

CuMMiNo,  Sir  Alexander,  his  embassy  to  the  Indians  in 
1730,  ii.,  439. 

Cu-MMiNO,  Colonel,  of  Princeton,  ii.,  34. 

CuMMiNOTON,  William,  Colonel,  picture  of  his  house,  ii.,  574. 

Cunningham,  Patrick,  Colonel,  brother  of  General,  ii.,  443. 

Cunningham,  Robert,  General,  Loyalist,  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  ii.,  443. 

Cunningham,  Major,  at  the  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781,  ii., 
431,434. 

Cl'i^ninoham,  Bill,  Captain  of  the  "Bloody  Scout"  in  1780, 
ii.,  447,  453,  486. 

Cunningham,  Captain,  Provost  Marshal  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  ;  his  cruelty;  his  character,  ii.,  100,  101,  659, 
660.  His  adventure  on  the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  New 
York,  ii.,  632,  633. 

CUNNINGHA.M,  Rcvercnd  Mr.,  his  remarkable  dream  of  Andrd, 
I..  766. 

Currency,  Continental,  Account  of  the,  I.,  317. 


Currytoum,  1 ,  292.    Attacked  by  Doxstader  in  1781,  i ,  293. 

Ci/Rv^EN,  cited,  i  ,  546. 

Gushing,  Naihan.  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Committee  of 
Safely  in  1775,  i.,  536. 

Cushino,  Thomas,  oi  Massachusetts,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
vention at  Boston  in  1768,  i.,  479  His  reply  to  Governor 
Bernard's  proclamation,  i.,  480  Member  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1774,  i.,  511  ;  ii.,  59.  Proposes  that 
Congress  should  be  opened  with  prayer',  ii.,  62.  On  the  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  narrative  of  the  massacre  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  i.,  531. 

Gushing,  Captain,  surprises  a  corps  of  Colonel  James  Dctan 
cey's  in  1780,  ii.,  624. 

CusiiMAN,  Robert,  Reverend,  1 .  442  His  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  *'  New  England,'*  i ,  433. 

CusTiNE,  Adam  Philip,  Count  de,  at  the  siose  of  Yorictown 
in  1781,  li ,  309.  Portrait  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  li . 
311. 

CusTis,  Daniel  Parke,  The  widow  of,  wife  of  Washington, 
li.,  220. 

CusTis,  George  Washington  Parke,  i ,  688 ,  ii.,  323.  Son 
of  John  Parke,  ii.,  218.  Quoted,  i.,  332 ;  ii.,  32.  Places  a 
slab  upon  the  site  of  Washington's  birth-place,  ii ,  217.  Pos- 
sesses the  Anspach  flag,  li ,  22.  Pictures  pamted  by.  ii  .  155. 
206,  207.  Residence  of,  ii.,  2(M$.  The  author's  interview 
with,  11.,  206. 

CusTis,  John  Parke,  i.,  576.  Washington's  Aid  st  Cam- 
bridge and  at  Yorkiown,  ii.,  218.  Member  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  death  of,  ii.,  323.  His  four  infant  children. 
Washington  adopts  two  of  them,  ii.,  323. 

Custom-house  officer  at  St.  John's,  Anecdote  of  a,  i.,  168 

Customs,  Commissioner  on,  for  America,  appointed  by  Pariia- 
ment  in  1767,  i ,  475 

Cutter,  Amini,  Ruhannah,  M.D.,  Physician  General,  li , 
33 

CuYLER,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  K  lock's  Field,  i,  881. 

Daddy  Hall,  Anecdote  of,  i..  631. 

Daggett,  Naphthali,  Reverend  Dr.,  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, i.,  431.  Inhuman  treatment  of;  Biographical  Sketch 
of;  i.,  424. 

Dale,  Richard,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  1781, 
ii ,  638.  Bravery  of ,  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of.  ii.,  642. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  Governor,  ii.,  251. 

Dalhousie,  Earl,  Governor  of  Canada,  his  monument  to  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm,  i.,  205 

Dalhmuie  Bastion,  Quebec,  i..  204. 

Dally,  Gifford,  of  Philadelphia,  terms  of  his  lease  of  the 
** London  Coflfbe  House"  there,  ii.,  53. 

Dalrymple,  Colonel,  with  his  regiment  at  Boston  In  1768,  i., 
480.  Opposes  a  mob  at  Boston  in  1770,  i.,  490.  Consents 
to  remove  the  British  troops  quariered  there,  i.,  491.  In 
command  at  Staten  Island  in  17t6,  ii.,  508. 

Daltell,  Captain,  at  Fort  Anne,  i.,  140. 

Da.me  Grant,  her  visits  to  the  Jersey  prison-ship,  il.,  661. 

Dan  Rrver,  Passage  of  the,  by  Greene  and  his  army,  ii.,  398. 

Dana,  Anderson,  and  his  wife,  i.,  360. 

Dana,  Francis,  member  of  the  Board  of  War.  ii.,  133.  On 
the  Committee  of  Congress  sent  to  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  136 
Minister  to  Russia,  ii.,  651. 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,  551. 

Danbury,  Connecticut,  Situation.  Indian  name,  and  original 
proprietors  of,  i.,  400.  Tryon's  expedition  to,  in  1777,  i.. 
401,  402.  Burned  in  1777,  i.,  403, 404.  Washington's  anny 
at,  in  1778,  i.,  332. 

Dance,  Thomas,  killed  by  Mling  fhrni  the  doiAe  of  the  State 
House  at  Annapolis,  ii.,  197. 

Dancing,  Washington's  opinion  of;  he  never  danced,  i.,  683. 

Dandridoe,  Bartholomew,  of  Virginia,  Counselor  of  State 
in  1776,  ii.,  300. 

Dandridoe,  Martha  (afterward  Mrs.  Washington),  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  i.,  634. 

Daniel,  Mohawk  chief;  his  signature,  1.,  256. 

Danube,  New  York,  General  Herkimer's  place  of  residence  at, 
i.,  259. 

Dare,  Eleanor,  mother  of  the  first  child,  of  English  parents, 
bom  in  the  New  World,  ii.,  244. 

Darien  Church,  Picture  of;  account  of  the  pastor  and  congre. 
gation  of,  in  1781,1.,  414. 

Darrah,  Ltdia,  informs  Washington  of  an  Intended  attack 
by  the  British,  ii.,  42,  95,  96,  115. 

Dartmouth,  Earl  of,  at  the  bead  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
1772,  i.,  495.  His  Canada  Bill.  1.,  157.  His  circular  an- 
nouncingthe  King's  disapproval  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
ii.,  63.  His  circular  respecting  the  skirmish  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  i.,  531.  Infbrms  Governor  Richard  Penn  that 
the  King  will  take  no  notice  of  the  petition  of  the  Continent- 
al Congress,  i.,  585.  His  dispatches  to  Governor  Eden  in- 
tercepted, il.,  547.    Portrait  of,  i.,  495. 

D'Auberteuil:  see  Auberteuil. 

Daughters  of  Liberty,  Meeting  of,  at  the  Iwuse  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Morehead  in  1768.  i.,  482. 

Davenport,  Richard,  his  house  the  quartcn  of  Colonel 
Christopher  Greene,  ii.,  88. 

Davenport,  Reverend  Mr,  1.,  418, 419. 
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Davids,  Jamis,  iMiimed  name  of  Colonel  Dixwell,  the  regi- 
cide, i.,  420. 

Davidson.  George,  Mi^o^*  in  ^^^  SouUiera  Campaign  under 
Gatea  and  Greene,  li .  301.  416 

Davidson,  John.  Indian  interpreter,  accompanies  Washing- 
to  French  Creek  in  1753.  ii.,  367. 

Davidson,  John,  member  or  the  Mecklenburg  Committee ; 
Autograph  of,  li  .  412,  413 

Davidson.  VVillus,  General,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Cowan'a 
Ford  in  1781  .  Biographical  Sketch  of,  n  ,  392,  303,  407. 

Davidson,  Miss,  Veraea  by.  i..  643. 

Davie.  William  R  ,  Migor  (aAerward  General  and  Govern- 
or) ii.,  419  In  the  skirmish  at  Wahab's  Plantation  in  1780, 
ii  .  419.  At  Hanging  Rock,  li ,  456,  457  At  Ramsour's 
Mills,  li  .  391  At  the  Battle  of  Guilford,  ii.,  403  Ilia  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee,  ii.,  416. 
Grand  Master  of  Free-masons,  it..  419.  Portrait,  Autograph, 
and  Biographical  Sketch  of.  ii.,  418.  419 

Davies.  CiriLiA,  Misa,  her  akill  in  periormingon  the  Armon- 
ica.  li.,  104 

Davieh.  Samuel,  Reverend,  President  of  Princeton  College; 
his  allusion  to  the  remarkable  preservation  of  Washington 
in  battle,  ii.,  273 

Davis,  Isaac,  Captain,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Concord  in  1775, 
I  .  526.  527.  530. 

Davim,  James,  sets  op  at  Ncwbem  the  first  printing-press  in 
North  Carolina,  li.,  3G0. 

Davis,  William  J.,  of  New  York  city,  ii .  660. 

Davis,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Springfield  in  1780,  i.,  324. 

Davis.  Clairvoyant,  cited,  i.,  614. 

Dawes,  Thomas,  quoted,  i.,  493. 

Dawes,  William,  messenger  to  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adama 
at  Lexington  in  1775.  i..  523. 

Day,  Ja.me.s  Inoersoll  and  Thomas,  erect  a  monument  to 
Captain  Hinman,  ii  .  640. 

Day,  William,  of  North  Carolina,  ii  ,  383. 

Day.  Mr ,  proprietor  of  the  first  printing-presa  established  in 
America,  i  .  555 

Day'M  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsvlvania,  ii.,  167,  274. 

Dayton,  Elias,  General,  i.,  236.  His  naval  expedition  in 
1776,  1 ,  328.  At  Fort  Stanwix,  i..  236,  237 ;  and  at  Spring- 
field, i.,  323.  Biographical  Sketch  of,  1.,  323.  Anecdote  of 
him  and  Timothy  Meeker,  i.,  325.     Tomb  of,  i.,  326. 

De  Barras:  see  Barras. 

De  Braujeu:  see  Beavjeu 

De  Berdt,  Dennis,  agent  for  Massachusetts,  letter  of  the 
Town's  (Convention  to  him.  i..  480.     Death  of,  493. 

De  Dorrb,  Preldhom.me,  General,  at  the  Battle  of  Brnndy- 
wine  in  1777  ;  his  dissension  with  Sullivan ,  his  brigade  the 
first  to  give  wsy  ;  Congress  inquires  into  his  conduct ;  he  is 
oflendecT,  and  resigns  his  commission,  ii.,  175.  Autograph, 
ii..  630. 

De  Buy,  .Major,  at  the  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  ii.,  404. 

De  Choise  ■  see  Choisb. 

De  ('hoiseul:  see  Choiseul. 

De  Fleury  :  see  Fleury. 

De  Gall;  see  Gall. 

De  Gourgues  :  sec  Gourgues. 

DeGrasse:  seeGRAssE. 

De  Grove,  H.,  i.,  4U0. 

De  Hart,  John,  of  New  Jersey,  delegate  to  the  firat  Conti- 
nental Congress,  ii,  59. 

Pe  Hass:  see  Hass. 

De  HE^bter  :  see  Heister. 

De  Kalb:  see  Kale. 

De  la  Ware,  Lord,  ii.,  43.  Governor  and  Captain-general  of 
Virginia  in  1608 ;  arrives  at  Jamestown  in  1609,  ii.,  250. 
Returns  to  England  in  ill  health,  ii.,  251. 

D'Ell:  see  Dalyell. 

D'Estaino  :  see  E.htaino. 

De  NoAiLLEs:  see  Noailles. 

De  Rosset  :  see  Rosset,  De  Salle  :  see  Salle,  De  Soto  : 
see  Soto. 

De  Tilley  :  see  Tillet. 

De  Trott.  Ensign  (Hessian),  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Guil- 
ford, ii.,  405. 

De  Vbaux,  his  "Niagara  Falls**  quoted,  i..  225. 

De  Vetrie,  attacks  Bouquet's  camp  in  1758,  ii.,  274. 

De  Villiers:  see  Villiers. 

De  Vries  :  see  Vries. 

De  Witt,  Abraham,  his  grave  at  Kingston,  New  York,  1., 
389. 

De  Witt,  Andries,  his  grave  at  Kingston, i  .  389. 

De  Witt,  Benjamin,  Reverend  Dr.,  Funeral  oration  by,  on 
the  Wallabout  -Martyrs,"  ii.,  661. 

De  Witt.  Charles,  on  the  Committee  to  draft  the  Constitu- 
tion of  New  York,  i.,  386. 

De  Witt,  Levi,  Frederick  Sammons's  letter  at  the  bouse  of, 
i.,  290. 

Dead  River,  i.,  101.  Arnold  and  the  expedition  under  him  ai*- 
rive  at  the,  1775,  i..  192. 

Dean,  John,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  captors  of  Andrd  ; 
hts  grave  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  i.,  755. 

Deanb,  James,  Indian  interpreter,  i.,  268 ;  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  i.,  273. 

Deame,  Sila«,  of  Conoecticat,  Ddegale  to  tha  flrat  Conti- 


nental Congreas,  fi.,  50.  Member  of  the  Connectictu  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  in  1775,  i.,  123.  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  C:ongress  on  Naval  Affairs  in  1775,  ii.,  637.  Commer- 
cial and  Political  Agent  of  the  United  Coloniea  at  the  Court 
of  France  in  1776,  ii ..  647, 648  La  Fayette  oflJBra  hia  aervlcea 
to,  ii.,  117.  Recalled  (h>m  France  in  1778,  i..  646,  647 ;  ii., 
649.  Hia  controversy  with  Thomas  Paine,  li.,  647, 649.  Hia 
propoaal  to  present  the  library  of  the  college  at  Princeton  to 
the  French  Government  as  a  bonus  for  ita  good-will,  li.,  37. 
Hia  Portrait  and  Autograph,  i..  85 ;  li.,  648.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  1.,  85. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  General,  a  Captain  in  Amold'a  Canada 
expedition  in  1775 :  captured  at  Quebec,  i.,  199.  His  letter 
to  the  Reverend  William  Allen  on  the  hardships  of  the  ex- 
pedition, i.,  193.  A  Major  in  the  Battle  of  Bemia's  Heights 
in  1777,  i.,  50,  51.  Commands  the  troops  at  York,  Upper 
Canada,  in  1813,  1.,  201.  Preaident  General  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Societv  in  1848,  i.,  697. 

Dearborn,  Lieutenant,  sent  to  destroy  Indian  aettlementa  in 
1779,  i ,  278. 

Debow,  famous  Pine  Robber,  ii.,  162 

Debt,  National,  of  America  in  1777-1781,  i.,  319.  Of  England, 
1.,  95. 

Decatur,  Commodore,  commands  the  "United  Statea"  and 
the  "  Macedonian"  at  New  London  in  1813,  i.,  613.  His 
duel  with  Commodore  Barron,  ii.,  199. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  Histonr  of  the,  ii.,  67, 68.  Meaa- 
urea  taken  by  the  States,  ii.,  69.  Timidity  in  the  State  Legis- 
laturea ;  State  Governments  recommended ;  Richard  Henry 
Lee'a  Resolution  for  Independence,  ii.,  70.  Jefferson's  draic 
of  the,  and  its  amendments,  ii.,  71.  Action  of  the  Coloniea 
respecting  the ;  its  adoption,  ii.,  76.  Its  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion  by  the  people,  i.,  236;  u.,  79.  521,  542.  Its  principles 
and  their  efl'ects,  ii.,  82.  Names  and  aignaturea  of  the  algn- 
ers  of  the,  ii.,  80, 81 ,  82.  Opinions  of  Raynal,  Mirabeau,  and 
Napoleon  concerning  the,  ii,  82.  Proclaimed  at  Williama- 
burg,  Virginia,  ii.,  3W) ;  at  Charleston,  ii.,  549 ;  In  Washing- 
ton'a  army  at  New  York,  ii.,  595;  in  Mohawk  Valley,  i., 
236.    Trumbuirs  picture  of  the  Presentation  of  the,  ii.,  204. 

Declaration  of  Indrvendence,  Mecklenburg,  in  1775,  ii.,  412. 
Its  history,  ii.,  416. 

Declaration  of  Rights  by  the  Colonial  Congress  in  1765,  i., 
465  ;  and  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1<74,  ii.,  62. 

Declaratory  Act  accompanying  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
i.,  472. 

Deep  Creek  village,  on  Diamal  Swamp,  ii.,  333. 

Deerjieldy  Town  of,  burned  by  Indians,  i.,  662. 

Deer  Pasture^  or  Buck  Mountain,  i.,  114. 

Delafield,  Major,  commandant  of  the  Military  Academy  nt 
West  Point  in  1838,  i.,  706. 

Delancey,  James,  Lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  at  Albany  in  1754,  i.,  303 ;  ii.,  560. 
Rebuked  by  the  Mohawk  sachem,  ilendrick.  i.,  109.  Attends 
the  meeting  of  Colonial  Governora  in  1755,  ii.,  271.  \hn 
coalition  with  Colden,  ii.,  585. 

Delancey,  Oliver,  General,  hia  house  burnt  by  Martlingh, 
i.,  762.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  624. 

Delancey,  Oliver,  Captain,  afterward  Lieutenant-colonel, 
aon  of  General  Oliver,  ii.,  624,  62^  Painia  decorationa  for 
the  Mischianza.  ii.,  100. 

Delancey,  William  Heatucote,  bishop  of  Western  New 
York,  ii.,  624. 

Delancey  family,  Infiucnco  of  the,  ii.,  624.  Their  movements 
in  1777.  ib. 

Dela PLACE,  Captain,  aurprised  and  captured  by  Ethan  Allen 
at  Ticonderoga,  i.,  124,  125. 

Delaval,  Lieutenant,  at  the  Mischianza,  ii.,  99. 

Delattare  Chief  St.  Tammany,  or  Ta-mo-ne,  notice  of  him, 
ii.,  41.     See  Tammany  and  Teedyuscung. 

Delaware  Company,  i.,  344.  347. 

Delaicare  Indians,  i.,  342,  343,  344  ;  li.,  41,  44,  51. 

Delaware  River,  i.,  381.  Origin  of  the  name  of,  li.,  43.  Set- 
tlements on  the,  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes,  in  1623-1638. 
ii..  45,  46.  Washington's  passage  of  the,  and  the  place 
where  he  croaaed  in  17.76,  li.,  18.  Military  worka  on  the, 
ii.,  86.  Topography  of  the,  ii.,  84,  90,  92.  Plan  of  military 
operationa  on  the  Delaware,  ii.,  92. 

Delaware  State,  Origin  of  the  name  of,  ii.,  43.  Early  aettle- 
ment  of,  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes,  in  1623-1638,  ii.,  45, 
46.  Ita  separation  fttim  Pennsylvania  in  1691,  ii.,  49,  50. 
Yroceedinga  of,  relative  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
ii ,  70.  Constitution  of.  adopted  in  1776,  ii.,  83.  Delegates 
of,  aign  the  Articlea  of  Conftderation  in  1779,  ii.,  655.  Called 
upon  by  Congreaa  for  ftinda  to  carry  on  the  war  in  1780,  i., 
655. 

Delfthaven,  Pilgrim  Puriuns  set  out  (Vom,  in  1620,  I.,  442. 

Democratic  GovemmHU  established  by  Roger  Williama  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1636, 1.,  622 ;  by  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming 
in  1771,  i.,  347.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  have  alwaya 
elected  their  own  chief  magiatrates,  i.,  453.  The  seed  of. 
planted  in  Virginia  by  the  London  Company  in  1612,  ii.,351. 
Growth  of.  in  New  York,  ii.,  577,  579,  586. 

Denikon,  Nathan,  Colonel,  i.,  348,  355,  356,  389.  Eacape  of. 
to  Forty  Fort.  i..  356.  357.  His  capitulation  at  Westmore- 
land, i.,  358.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  i..  361. 

Denmark^  iu  edict  agiinit  canyiog  wariike  aitldes  to  Ajner- 
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ica  in  1775,  i.,  587.  Adopts  Queen  Catharine's  new  mari- 
time doctrine,  ii.,  468.  The  King  of,  confers  honors  on 
Paul  Jones,  ii.,  642. 

Dbrnkt,  Mark,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  Slates  Navy  in 
1776,  ii.,  638. 

Dennino,  William,  his  wroufrht  iron  cannons,  ii.,  148. 

Dennis,  William,  American  Naval  Commander,  i.,  656. 

Dbnnt,  Governor,  sends  dispatches  from  Philadelphia  for  Mr. 
Innis,  i.,  110. 

Depbystkr,  Captain,  of  the  King's  American  Regiment,  ii., 
438.  With  Comwallis  in  1780,  ii.,  424.  At  the  Battle  of 
King's  Mountain  in  1780,  ii.,  428.    Autograph  of.  ii.,  428. 

Dkkby,  Richard,  fits  out  vessels  to  bear  dispatches  to  Lon- 
don in  1775,  i.,  531. 

Dbstouches,  Admiral,  succeeds  Admiral  Temay ;  with  the 
French  fleet  at  Newport  in  1781,  ii..  334. 

Detroit,  occupied  by  the  French,  ii.,  266.  Colonel  Bouquet  dis- 
perses the  Indians  at,  in  1764.  ii.,  281.  Colonel  Hamilton 
commandant  at,  ii.,  291.  Commissioners  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, report  respecting,  ii.,  293. 

Dbuxponts,  William,  Count  de,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in 
1781,  ii..  309.    Wounded,  li.,  313.     Portrait  of,  ii.,  31 U. 

Dbvbns,  Richard,  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1775.  i.,  536. 

Device  on  the  American  flag,  i.,  192.  On  Continental  money, 
i.,  317.  On  newspaper  heads,  i.,  507.  On  the  seal  of  the 
United  States,  ii.,  65o.  On  Continental  paper  money,  i.,  317, 
318. 

Dbwbt,  George  W.,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  65. 

Dexter,  Paymaster,  anecdote  of  him  and  Daddy  Ilall,  i..  631. 

Deyo,  Christian  and  Pierre,  Huguenots ;  in  Ulster  County, 
New  Yorli,  i.,  386. 

Dial  Rock,  Account  of,  i.,  353. 

Diamond  Island,  Lake  George ;  a  military  ddpot  under  Dur- 
goyne,  i.,  113,  114.    Origin  of  the  name  of.  i.,  113. 

Dibble,  Joseph,  i.,  406.    Autograph  and  Portrait  of,  i.,  406. 

Dibble's  Bam,  Picture  of,  i.,  404. 

Dickinson,  John,  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in 
1764 :  and  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765,  i.,  465.  476. 
Author  of  "Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer"  in  1767.  i., 
476 ;  ii.,  53.  Honors  rendered  to  him  in  1768.  i..  477.  Chair- 
man of  the  Revolutionary  meeting  at  Philadelphia  in  1774, 
ii.,  54.  Asserts  Colonial  rights,  li.,  55.  Draws  up  a  petition 
to  the  King  in  1774,  ii.,  63  ;  and  in  1775,  i.,  568.  Delegate  to 
the  flrst  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  ii.,  55,  59.  Author 
of  the  address  to  the  people  of  Canada  in  1774,  ii.,  63.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Congress  on  Foreign  Correspondence 
in  1775,  ii.,  647  ;  and  of  the  Committee  on  National  Treaties 
in  1776.  ii..  648.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Articles  of 
Confederation,  ii.,  653.  Chairman  of  the  Convention  at  An- 
napolis in  1786,  ii.,  656,  657.  Ponrait,  Autograph,  and  Bio 
graphical  Sketch  of,  i.,  476. 

Dickinson,  Jonathan.  Reverend,  flrst  President  of  Princeton 
College,  i.,  305.    Tomb  of.  Biographical  Sketch  of.  i.,  326. 

Dickinson,  Philemon,  General,  at  Somerset  Court  House,  i., 
351.  At  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  ii.,  14.  In  pursuit  of  the 
British  in  New  Jersey  in  1778,  ii.,  147.  'At  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth,  ii.,  149  :  and  of  Springfield,  i.,  323.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.;  13. 

Dickinson,  Major,  of  Virginia,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth 
in  1788,  ii.,  159. 

Dickinson,  Senator,  chief  speaker  at  Oriskanyin  1844,  i.,  215. 

DiESKAU,  Baron,  i.,  94  Attacks  Sir  William  Johnson,  i.,  96, 
106,  108.  Circumstances  attendmg  the  death  of,  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Lake  George,  i ,  109.  Uis  halt  at  French  Field,  i., 
112 

Dibvrndorff,  Frederick,  tomahawked  and  scalped,  i.,  294. 

Dievendorff,  Jacob,  Portraits,  Autograph,  and  Notice  of,  i., 
293,  294,  295. 

DiOBY,  Admiral,  reinfbrces  Admiral  Graves  at  New  York  in 
1781.  ii  .  308.    At  Yorktown  in  1781.  ii.,  315. 

Diooes,  Dudley,  in  the  Virginia  Committee  of  Vigilance  in 
1773,  ii ,  279 ,  and  of  Safety  in  1776,  ii.,  299.  Counselor  of 
Stale,  ii.,  300. 

Dighton  Rock,  Inscription  on,  i.,  634. 

Dill,  Major,  loyalist,  at  Augusta,  11..  511. 

Dillard,  Sarah,  Mrs ,  anecdote  -of  her  notifying  Colonel 
Clarke  of  the  approach  of  the  British,  ii..  424.  447. 

DiLLENBACK,  Captain,  assailed  by  Johnson's  Greens,  i.,  248. 

Dillon.  Messieurs,  two  French  ofllcers  in  the  American  army 
of  the  Revolution,  guillotined  in  France  in  1793,  i.,  602. 

Dillon,  Count,  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  ii.,  532. 

DiMON,  David,  Colonel,  at  Danbury,  i ,  403,  4i^.  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  i.,408 

Dinwiddie,  Robert,  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1752.  ii.,  267. 
Sends  Washinfflon,  then  twenty -one  years  of  age.  with  dis- 
patches to  M.  de  St.  Pierre  at  French  Creek  in  1753 ;  takes 
measures  to  expel  the  French  from  Virginia,  ii..  267,  360. 
Attends  the  meeting  of  Colonial  Govvrnors  in  1755,  ii.,  271. 

Diploma,  Form  of  a,  given  to  Indian  chiefii  by  Sir  William 
Johnson,  i.,  288 

Diplomacy,  American,  Character  of,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  ii.,  647. 

Dismal  Swamp,  on  the  Pocono  Mountains,  i.,  360. 

Dismal  Swamp,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Account  of, 
and  of  the  canal  and  railway  through  it,  ii.,  333. 

Dix,  John  A-,  chief  speaker  at  Oritkany  in  1644,  i.,  345. 


DixwELL,  Colonel,  English  regicide,  concealed  at  New  Haven 
in  1638,  i..  419,  420.    Monument  over  the  grave  of,  i.,  420. 

Dobbs,  Arthur,  Governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1755,  ii.,  361. 
Attends  the  meeting  of  Colonial  Govemora  in  1755,  ii.,  S71, 
361. 

Dobbs's  Ferry,  Hudson  River,  i.,  715, 716.  Andre  and  Robinson 
at,  i.,  716. 

DoBLE,  Joseph,  Lientenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1776. 
ii.,  638. 

Dockstader:  see  Doxstader. 

Doctors'  Hob,  at  New  York,  John  Jay  neariy  killed  by  one  of 
the  rioterf)  in  the,  i.,  384. 

Dodsworth,  Mr.,  Member  of  Parliament,  opposes  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  i.,  504. 

Dog,  General  Dearborn's,  eaten  by  men  of  Goodrich's  com- 
pany, i.,  193. 

Dome  Island,  a  shelter  for  Putnam's  men  in  1777,  i.,  114. 

Domestic  Manufactture,  Articles  of,  in  general  use  in  America 
in  1765,  i.,  470. 

DoNOP,  Count,  Colonel,  commands  Hessians  at  New  York  in 
1770,  ii.,  598.  At  the  Bailie  of  Long  Island,  ii.,  603.  De- 
.ceived  by  Griflln,  ii.,  20.  At  the  Battle  of  Red  Bank,  ii.,  64. 
At  Bordentown,  ii.,  13.  Sent  by  Howe  to  attack  Fort  Mer- 
cer, ii.,  87.  Mortally  wounded :  his  last  words,  ii.,  68.  Uis 
skull,  ii.,  84.    Grave  of,  ii.,  84. 

DoodUlown,  near  Fort  Clinton,  The  British  at,  in  1777,  i.,  734. 

DooLiTTLE,  AM0.S,  copper-plate  engraver,  i.,  317,  421.  HiN 
engravings  of  Earie's  pictures  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  i., 
421,524. 

DooLY,  John,  Colonel,  in  skirmishes  near  Augusta,  ii.,  505. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  506. 

Dorchester,  South  Carolina.  Settlement  of,  ii.,  538. 

Dorchester  Heights,  Topography  of,  i.,  560,  566.  Fortified  by 
General  Thomas  in  1776,  i.,  579. 

DoRRANCE,  Colonel,  at  Wyoming  in  1778,  i.,  353,  355. 

Doty,  Edward,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 

Doty,  Jane,  Mrs.,  her  recollections  of  Baron  Steuben,  i.,  333. 

Douglas,  Lord,  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  ii., 
406. 

Douw,  Volkerk  p.. one  of  the  New  York  Sons  of  Liberty,  il.. 
581.  Vice-president  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Conncil. 
ii.,  567.  Appointed  by  Congress  as  Commissioner  to  attend 
the  Indian  Council  at  Johnstown  in  1778,  i.,  265. 

Do-ve-gat,  or  Coveville,  Associations  of,  i.,  50.  71,  88. 

Dover,  New  Hampshire,  desolated  by  French  and  Indians  in 
1690,  i.,  451. 

DowDEsvvBLL,  Mr,,  Member  of  Parliament,  opposes  severe 
measures  toward  America  in  1768,  i..  488. 

Downie,  Commodore,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Plattsburg.i..  16f> 

Downs,  Henry,  member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Conmiittcc : 
Autograph  of,  ii.,  412,  413. 

Doxstader,  Tory,  leader  of  Indians  and  Loyalists,  1.,  290. 
Destroys  Currytown,  i.,  293. 

Doyle,  Colonel  (Tory),  destroys  Marion's  camp,  il.,  566. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  sails  ft-om  the  West  Indies  to  Roanoke 
in  1586 .  colonists  accompany  him  to  England,  ii.,  244. 

Drake,  Joseph  Rodman,  M.D.,his  poems  quoted,  i..  577, 702. 

Drake,  Admiral,  in  the  naval  battle  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia 
in  1781,  ii.,  306. 

Drake,  J.  W.,  Colonel,  of  Mendham,  il..  15. 

Draper,  Margaret,  printer  of  the  Boston  News  Letter,  i.. 
513. 

Draper,  Sir  William,  ii.,  624.  His  excessive  vanity ;  Latin 
verses  by,  in  Tryon's  palace,  ii.,  365.  Cenotaph  to  his  moth- 
er, ii.,  365. 

Drayton,  William  Henry,  his  political  career,  ii.,  443.  Seizes 
dispatches  to  Governors  in  1775,  ii.,  543.  Chief  Justice  of 
South  Carolina  in  1776,  ii..  546.  His  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury  on  American  Independence,  ii.,  546.  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  li.,  443. 

Dreuillettes.  French  missionary,  I.,  191. 

Drinker,  Henry,  Quaker,  banished  flrom  Pennsylvania  to 
Virginia,  ii  ,  56. 

Drowned  Lands  of  Illinois,  ii ,  290. 

Drummond,  William,  Governor  of  Albemarie  County  Colony 
in  1653,  ii.,  353.  Hanged  by  Governor  Berkeley  in  1676,  ii., 
256. 

Drummond,  Captain,  Death  of,  i.,  Sll. 

Drummond' s  Lake,  ii.,  333. 

Drtsdale,  Hugh,  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1722, 11., 
267. 

DuANE,  James,  of  New  York.  Delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress  in  1774,  i..  383.  On  the  Committee  of  Congress  to 
print  Continental  Bills,  i.,  317.  On  the  Committee  respect- 
ing territories  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  ii..  650.  On  the  Com- 
mittee to  draft  the  Constitution  of  New  York  in  1776.  i.,  386 
Special  Commissioner  sent  by  Governor  Clinton  to  the  In- 
dian Council  at  Johnstown  in  1778,  i.,  265. 

Dubois,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Klock's  Field,  1 .  281. 

Dubois,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Lewis,  Huguenots  in  Ulster 
county,  New  York,  i..  386. 

Dubouro,  Dr..  warns  the  American  Commissioners  to  beware 
of  Beaumarchais  in  1778,  il..  649. 

DuBUYSsoN.  De  Kalb's  lieutenant,  li.,468. 

DucHt.  Reverend  Mr .  offers  the  first  prayer  at  the  flrst  meet- 
ing of  the  Continental  Congress,  li.,  61.    John  Adams's  ac* 
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count  of  the  occasion,  ii.,  61.    Chaplain  to  Congreaa;  tarns 

Loyalist ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  iI.,  62. 
Du  CouDRAY,  M.,  drowned  in  crossing  the  Schuylkill  in  1777, 

ii..  179. 
DuDDiNOTON,  Lieutenant,  commander  of  the  schooner  Gaspee 

in  1772.    Governor  Wanton's  letter  to,  i.,  628.     Destruction 

or  the  schooner,  i.,  629,  630.    Wounded ;  carried  ashore,  i., 

630. 
Dudley,  Colonel,  surprised  by  Siiocoe  at  Charles  City  Court 

House  in  17bl,  ii.,238. 
Dudley.  Thomas,  Governor,  lines  found  in  his  pocket  afler 

^is  death,  i.,  447.    His  house,  i.,  6&9. 
JJuel  fbught  by  Conwav  and  Cadwallader,  ii.,  134 ;  Decatur 

and  Barron,  ii.,  199 ;  llowe  and  Gadsden,  ii.,  523 ;  M'lntosh 

and  Gwinnet,  ii.,  521 ;  Samuel  Martin  and  John  Wilkes,  li., 

383  ;  Whitechurch  and  Sampson,  ii.,  363.    See  Bladentlntrg. 
DuER,  William,  Member  of  Congress;  on  the  Committee  to 

prepare  an  Addrens  to  the  people  of  Canada  m  1777,  ii.,  655. 

On  the  Committee  to  draft  the  Constitution  of  New  York, 

i.386. 
DuER,  William  A.,  his  Life  of  Ixnrd  Stirling,  ii.,  601,  602. 
DuLANEY,  Secretary  of  the  province  of  NIaryland,  opposes 

taxation,  i.,  461. 
Dumas,  Mattmieu,  Count,  aid  to  Rocliambeau  at  the  siege 

of  Yorktown  in  1781,  li.,  313.     Portrait  and  Biographical 

Sketch  of,  ii.,  314.     His  memoirs,  ii.,  313. 
Dumas,  M.,  at  the  Battle  of  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755,  ii.,  272. 
Dunbar.  Colonel,  in  Braddock's  expedition  against  Fort  Du- 

que.sne,  ii.,  271. 
Duncan,  Major,  in  command  at  Oswego,  i.,  219. 
Duncan,  Captain,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Schoharie  set- 
tlements, i.,  279. 
DuNDAS,  Lieutenant-colonel  (British),  1.,  168.    At  the  battle 

near  Jamestown  Island  in  1781,  ii.,  261.    At  the  siege  of 

Yorktown,  ii.,  308.    Commissioner  at  the  surrender  of  Com- 

waMls.  ii.,  316. 
Vunderbergy  Captain  Kidd's  treasures  supposed  to  be  at,  11., 

579. 
Dunham.  Captain,  captures  Lovelace,  i.,  93. 
DuNLAP,  Colonel,  at  the  skirmish  at  Greene's  Spring,  South 

Carolina,  in  1780,  ii.,  4t21. 
Dlxlap,  Reverend  Mr.,  his  family  massacred  by  Indians,  i., 

269. 

DuNLAP,  William,  painter,  his  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design 
quoted,  li.,  II. 

Dunlap's  History  of  New  York,  ii.,  569. 

Din  lop,  Captain,  in  the  expedition  to  Hancock's  house,  ii., 
139. 

DuNMORE,  Lord  (John  Murray),  last  royal  Governor  of  Vir- 
pinia,  ii..  213.  267, 279.  Succeeds  Sir  Henry  Moore  as  Gov- 
ernorof  .New  York  in  1770 ;  and  Lord  Botetourt  as  Governor 
of  Virginia  in  1771,  ii.,  279.  Dissolves  the  House  of  Bur- 
pesses  In  1773.  ii..  279;  and  in  1774.  ii.,  280.  In  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Scioto  in  1774  ;  his  supposed  treachery  toward 
the  Virginians,  ii.,  281.  His  admiration  of  Lord  Gower,  ii., 
282.  Draws  his  sword  upon  Colonel  Lewis,  ii.,  283.  His 
treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Camp  Charlotte;  his  return  to 
^  irginia.  ii..  285.  Excites  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  rx>l- 
onistfl,  ii..  291 .  Breach  between  him  and  the  people,  ii.,  296. 
Removes  military  stores  ;  menaces  the  people,  ii.,  297.  His 
threat  to  liberate  the  negroes,  and  arm  them  against  their 
masters ;  his  proclamation  ;  atxlicates  and  flees ;  h<s  dissen- 
s  on  with  the  Burgesses,  ii.,298.  Proceeds  to  Norfolk  ;  pro- 
claims freedom  to  slaves  bearing  arms  for  the  king ;.  proclaims 
martial  law  throughout  Virginia,  li.,  299,  328. 

His  marauding  expedition  against  lower  Virginia  in  1775, 
li.,  325,  328.  His  fbrtiflcations  at  Great  Bridge,  ii.,  329. 
Driven  from  Norfolk,  ii.,  330.  Destroys  Norfolk,  ii.,  830, 
331.  Driven  from  Gwyn's  Island  in  1776,  ii..213.  Wounded 
at  the  Battle  of  Gwyn's  Island,  ii.,  332.  Destroys  Occoquam 
Mills,  ii.,  213.  Repulsed  at  Occoqnam,  ii.,  213.  His  sup- 
posed intention  to  capture  Mrs.  Washington  and  destroy 
Mount  Vernon,  ii.,  213. 

His  palace,  ii..  263.  Governor  of  Bermuda,  ii..  332.  His 
character,  ii.,  276,  279.  His  coat  of  arms,  ii.,  279.  Auto- 
graph of,  ii.,  279.     Biographical  Notice  of.  ii.,  332. 

D UN  MORE,  Lady,  ii.,  332.  Honored  by  the  Virginia  Burgesses, 
ii..  280. 

Dunn,  Benjamin,  Captain  in  the  1'nited  States  navy  in  1779, 
ii..  638.     In  the  expedition  against  the  Gaspee,  i..  0.%. 

Dunn,  John,  unfavorable  to  the  Mecklenburg  Resolutions ; 
arrested,  ii..  415. 

Dunning,  John,  Counselor,  employed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  i., 
495.  Home  Tooke's  letter  to,  i..  585.  Opposes  the  meas- 
ures of  Lord  North,  i..  519.  One  of  the  pall-bearers  at 
Chatham's  f\ineral,  ii.,  143.     See  Junius. 

DupoNCEAU.  Peter  S.,  Captain  under  Baron  Steuben,  ii., 
1(»2.  I'nder  Foreign  Secretary  in  1777,  ii.,  656.  Ancient 
edifice  on  the  premises  of.  at  Philadelphia,  ii..  102.  Break- 
fasfts  with  the  President  of  Congress  on  whortleberries  and 
milk,  ii.,  107.    Autograph  of,  li.,  102. 

DupoRTAiL.  General  ('hcvaller,  Colonel  of  Engineers  in  1778, 
i.,  704.    With  Washington  at  Wethersfleld,  i..  436.    At  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  in  17S1,  ii  ,  S()8.     Commended  by  Wash- 
ington there  ;  promoted,  ii.,  320.    Visits  De  Grasse  off  Cape  j 
Ueory,  ii.,  306.  Antofraph  of,  L,  704.  i 


DupuTs,  Sieur,  forms  aettlementa  near  Syracuse,  New  York, 
in  1665 ;  escapes  from  hostile  Indians  to  Montreal,  i.,  229. 

DuQUESNE,  De  Mennevillb,  Marquis,  Governor  of  Canada, 
i.,  178;  ii.,  268. 

DuquEsNE,  Captain,  repulsed  at  Fort  Boone;,  his  treachery 
toward  Boone,  ii.,  287. 

DuRANT,  George,  his  settlement  in  Carolina ;  one  of  his  set- 
tlers Aimishes  the  flrst  seed  for  "  Timothy"  grass,  ii.,  353. 

DuRKBE,  the  poet,  quoted,  i.,  642. 

Durkee,  John,  Colonel,  *■*■  the  bold  Bean-hiller  ;**  leads  a  com- 
pany from  Norwich  to  the  relief  of  Boston  in  1774,  i..  599, 
600.  At  the  Battles  of  Bunker  Hill ;  Long  Island  ;  and  Ger- 
mantown,  i.,  345,  600.  At  Wyoming  Valley ;  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  i.,  345,  600. 

Durkee,  Robert,  Captain,  younger  brother  of  Colonel  John, 
in  command  at  Wyoming  in  1776;  at  the  skirmish  on  Mill- 
stone River,  i.,  351.  At  the  Battle  of  Wyoming,  i.,  355. 
ReHised  permission  to  return  to  Wyoming ;  death  of,  i.,  356. 

DuRNFORD,  Lieutenant,  his  map  of  Bennington  Heights,  i., 
395. 

Duichy  The,  use  stamped  paper  before  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  i.,  461.  Dutch  magistrate  and  Yankee  Peddler,  i.,  292. 
Dutch  man-of-war  lands  negroes  for  sale  in  Virginia  in  1021, 
ii.,  251.  Dutchman  and  a  hay-rake,  i.,  390.  Colonists  at 
Hartford  compelled  to  withdraw,  i.,  433.  Colonists  at  New 
York  compelled  by  Governor  Argall  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  England,  ii.,  251.  Settlement  of,  at  Charleston, 
li.,  538.  Settlements  of,  on  the  Delaware  River,  in  1623- 
1638,  ii.,  45.  Recover  New  Netheriands  in  1673,  ii.,  578. 
579.  Settlements  of,  in  New  York,  ii.,  45.  Suffer  from 
scalping  parties  in  1780,  i.,  278,  279.  Dutchman  frightened 
at  Ponkhocken,  i.,  390. 

Dutch  Pointy  Hartford,  Connecticut,  1.,  433. 

DtUck  West  India  Company ^  ii.,  45,  576.  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  ii.,  45. 

DuTTON,  Hubbard,  Captain,  i.,  600,  603. 

Duval.  Lieutenant,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Ninety-Six,  ii.,  487. 
Killed  at  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.,  496. 

DwioHT,  Timothy,  Reverend  Dr.,  chaplain  in  the  Conti- 
nental army,  i.,  709.  His  opinion  on  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  ii.,  65.  Pastor  of 
a  congregation  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Connecticut,  in  1799 ;  his 
poem,  '*  Greenfield  Hill,"  i.,  417.  His  description  of  the  de- 
straction  of  Fairfield,  i.,  425.  Quoted  or  cited,  1.,  15,  106. 
270,  417,  435,  426,  427,  707,  729  ;  ii.,  67. 

DwiNNEY,  Samuel,  Regulator,  ii.,  367. 

Dyckman,  Abraham,  Death  of,  ii.,  624. 

Dyer,  Eliphalet,  Colonel,  i.,  345.  Delegate  to  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  in  1765,  i.,  465.  Delegate  from  Connecticut  to 
the  first  Continental  Congress,  ii.,  59.  Sent  to  England  to 
settle  the  difficulties  in  Wyoming  Valley  ;  mention  made  of 
him  in  the  doggerel  poem  of  "Lawyers  and  Bull-frogs,"  i., 
347. 

Dyer,  Captain,  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1776, 1.,  576. 

Dyer,  Mary,  hanged  by  Puritans,  i.,  449. 

Eager,  Mr.,  his  History  of  Orange  County,  i.,  667,  666,  681, 

778.    His  error  respecting  Ethan  Allen,  i.,  735. 
Earlb,  Mr.,  painter,  i.,  421.    His  pictures  of  Lexington  and 

Concord,  engraved  by  Doolittle,  i.,  421,  524. 
Earle,  Marmaduke,  Reverend,  ii.,  627. 
East  India  Company,  Object  and  history  of  the,  1.,  495,  499. 

Their  proposal  in  relation  to  the  duty  on  tea,  i.,  495.    De- 

stmction  of  tea  belonging  to,  i.,  499 ;  Boston  merchants  offer 

to  pay  for  the  tea,  i.,  512. 
East  Indies,  Gilbert's  treatise  on  the  northwestern  passage  to 

the.  ii.,  242. 
Easton,  James,  Colonel,  in  the  expedition  against  Ticonder- 

oga  in  1775,  i.,  123,  124.    With  Montgomery  at  Quebec,  1., 

197. 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  Associations  of.  1.,  335. 
East  Rock,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  i.,  417.  418,  425. 
Eaton,  Francis,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 
Eaton,  Samuel  and  Theophilus.  i.,  418.  419. 
Eaton,  Thomas,  North  Carolina  Counselor  of  State,  ii.,  383. 
Eaton,  General,  joins  Greene  at  Troublesome  Creek  in  1781, 

ii.,  400.    At  the  Battle  of  Guilford,  ii.,  403. 
Eaton,  Major,  killed  at  Augusta,  ii.,  512. 
Ebenezer,  Moravian  settlement  at,  in  1733,  li.,  516.    See  Mo- 
ravians. 
Eccleston,  Captain,  with  Lee  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Granby, 

ii.,  482. 
EcKER,  Wolfe rt,  original  proprietor  ofWolfen's  Roost,  i., 

761. 
Eddink,  Benjamin.  Patriotism  of.  ii.,  487. 
Eden.  Sir  Robert,  last  proprietary  Govemor  of  Maryland. 

ii..  193,  195.    Lays  the  corner-stone  of  the  Slate  House  at 

Annapolis,  ii..  19<.    Arrested  by  order  of  Congress,  ii..  195. 
Eden.  William,  brother  of  Sir  Robert.  British  Commissioner 

to  America  in  1778,  ii.,  143.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  144. 
Edenton,  North  Carolina,  first  Legislative  Assembly  meets 

at.  in  1731.  ii.,  3.57. 
Edes  and  GilVs  Gazette,  i.,  466.    Benjamin  Edes,  one  of  the 

Sons  of  Liberty,  i..  466. 
Edoar,  Captain,  at  Fort  George  in  1780,  ii.,  628. 
EooswoBTH,  Richabo  Lovbll,  Ikthsr  of  Maria,  hi*  obim 
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associated  with  the  nainea  of  Andrd,  Honora  Sneyd,  and 
Mis8  Anna  Seward,  i.,  766. 

Edmiston,  Reverend  Mr,  of  Maryland,  Loyalist,  ii.,  187. 

Edmonds,  J.  W.,  Jadge,  at  the  dedication  ofUasbrouck  House, 
i.,  667. 

Edmonds,  Captairi,  in  the  Battle  ofEutaw  Springs,  ii.,  494. 

Edmonstonk,  Archibald,  Riedesel's  Aid ;  Autograph  of,  ii., 
345. 

Edmunson,  William,  Quaker,  ii.,  354. 

Edward  VI.,  or  England,  Sebastian  Cabot's  pension  ftom,  L, 
88.    His  reign,  i.,  440. 

Edwards,  David,  Tryon's  Secretary,  co-operates  with  Fan- 
ning in  eflbrts  to  control  the  Regulators  in  1768,  ii.^65, 366. 

Edwards,  Gilbert,  of  Springfield,  New  Jersey,  i.,  3S1,  325. 

^jffigie*,  of  Andrew  Oliver  and  Lord  Buto,  burned  at  Boston, 
i.,  466,  467  ;  George  Grenville  and  John  Huske,  hung  at 
Boston,  i.,  469 ;  Stamp  distributor,  the  devil,  and  Lord  Bute, 
at  Charleston,  ii.,  541 ;  Colden  and  Kelly,  at  New  York,  ii., 
582, 586 ;  Hood,  Stamp  master,  at  Baltimore,  ii.,  194  ;  Inger- 
soU,  Stamp  distributor,  at  Norwich,  i.,  599  ;  sentinels,  left  at 
Bunker  Hill,  by  the  British,  i.,  582. 

EoE,  Jacob  and  Samuel,  of  Richmond,  ii.,  333. 

Egoleston,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Haw,  ii.,  387  ;  Eu- 
taw  Springs,  ii.,495;  Guilford,  ii.,  401.  With  Lee,  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  ii.,  512. 

EicHENBRocHT,  Captain,  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Guilford 
in  1781,  ii.,  406. 

EiER,  William,  first  Mayor  of  Perth  Amboy,  ii.,  10. 

Eldbrt,  Samuel,  Lieutenant-colonel,  ii.,  521.  General,  cap- 
tures Oglethorpe's  Fort  in  1778,  ii.,  523.  At  the  Battle  of 
Brier  Creek  in  1779,  ii.,  505,  507  ;  captured,  ii.,  508.  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  in  1765,  ii.,  505.  At  Ogeechee  Ferry,  ii., 
524. 

ELDERKiif,  Jedediah,  Commissioner  of  the  Susquehanna 
Company,  i.,  345,  347. 

Eldridge  Family^  of  Virginia,  descended  (h)m  Pocahontas,  ii., 
249. 

Eliot,  John,  Reverend,  Missionary  to  the  Indians  in  New 
England :  his  residence ;  his  grave  ;  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
i.,  659.    Autograph  of,  i.,  660. 

Eliot,  Reverend  Dr.,  of  Boston,  i.,  582. 

Elizabeth.  Queen  of  England,  her  religious  viewv;  her  con- 
duct toward  the  Puritans,  i.,  440. 

Elizabeth  Port,  New  Jersey,  i.,  328. 

EUzabethtotm,  New  Jersey,  Washington's  army  at,  in  1778, 
i.,  332.    Cemetery  at,  i.,  326. 

EUcton,  or  Head  of  Elk,  Maryland,  ii.,  181.  Landing  of  British 
at,  in  1777,  ii.,  168,  169. 

Ellery,  William,  of  Rhode  Island,  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  663.  Portrait 
of,  i\.,/rontUpiece.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  80. 

Ellet,  Elizabeth  F.,  Mrs.,  her  sketch  of  Annis  Stockton, 
ii.,  35.  Quoted  or  cited,  i.,  41,  82,  725  ;  ii.,  96,  106,  145, 180, 
371,  382,  425,  447.  451,  453,  456,  511. 

Ellicott,  Andrew,  surveys  the  city  of  Washington,  ii.,  199. 

Elliot,  Andrew,  one  of  the  deputation  from  Clinton  to  Wash- 
ington respecting  Andre,  i.,  769.  Collector  at  New  York ; 
dismissed  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  1775.  ii.,  588. 

Elliot,  Bernard,  of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  523, 545.  Reads  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  under  Liberty  Tree  in  1776,  ii., 
551. 

Elliot.  Joseph,  escapes  firom  the  massacre  by  Queen  Esther, 
i.,  358. 

Elliot,  Susanna,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Bernard,  presents  standards 
to  the  second  South  Carolina  regiment  in  1776,  ii.,  532,  550. 
Anecdote  of  her  Whig  sister-in-law  and  Colonel  Balfour,  ii., 
550.    Her  patriotism,  ii.,  550. 

Elliot,  William,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  94,  388. 

Elliot,  Captain,  prepares  to  attack  Admiral  Wallace  at  New- 
port in  1776,  i.,  640.  Conveys  General  Prescott  and  other 
prisoners  to  Providence  in  1777,  i.,  645. 

Elliot,  Reverend  Dr. :  see  Eliot. 

Elliot,  Tory,  aids  Colonel  Hamilton  at  Detroit,  i.,  264,  291. 
Companion  of  Girty  and  M'Kee,  ii.,  283,  291. 

Ellis,  Henry,  second  Royal  Governor  of  Georgia,  ii.,  517. 

Ellison,  John,  of  New  Windsor,  New  York.  i..  672,  682. 

Ellison,  William;  his  house  the  quarters  of  La  Fayette,  i., 
672. 

Ellison,  a  mulatto,  proprietor  of  the  house  of  General  Sumter, 
ii.,  476. 

ElnL,  The  Washington,  at  Cambridge,  i.,  558,  564.  New 
Haven  elms,  i.,  428. 

Elmar.  Mr.,  his  house  at  Whitemarsh,  the  head-quarters  6f 
Washington,  ii.,  114,  115. 

Elmer,  Edenezer  and  Timothy,  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Tea-party,  ii..  54. 

Elmer,  Jonathan,  Reverend,  of  Elirabethtown,  i..  327. 

Emanuel,  of  Portugal,  sends  an  expedition  to  the  New  World, 
i.,  29. 

Em e RICK,  Lieutenant-colonel,  his  chasseurs,  i.,  735,  741.  762. 
In  the  engagement  at  Indian  Field,  ii.,  623.  In  Lower  West 
Chester  in  1778,  ii.,  625. 

Encampment,  at 

Annapolis,  of  the  French  army,  in  1782,  ii..  107. 
Bennington,  of  the  Hessians,  in  1777.  i.,  396. 
Bunker  HUl,  of  British  troops,  in  1775, 1.,  350. 


Cambridge,  of  the  American  army,  in  1775,  i.,  567. 
Charlotte,  of  the  British  amy,  in  1780,  ii.,  420. 
Charlottesville,  of  fiurgoyne's  captive  troops,  in  1782,  ii., 

346. 
Eno,  River,  of  the  British  army,  in  1771,  ii.,  309. 
Green  Spring,  of  the  American  army,  in  1781,  ii.,  240. 
Middlebrook,  of  the  American  army,  in  1777,  i.,  779  ;  and 

in  1778,  i.,  332. 
Morristown,  of  the  American  army,  in  1777,  i.,  907,  3C6, 

309 ;  and  in  1779,  1780,  i.,  30^314. 
Newport,  of  the  British  army,  in  1780,  i.,  655. 
Oyster  Bay,  of  the  American  army,  in  1780,  ii.,  028. 
Philadelphia,  of  the  British  army,  in  1777,  ii.,  103-105. 
Pluckemin,  of  the  American  army,  in  1778,  i.,  332. 
Providence,  of  the  French  army,  in  1782,  i.,  624. 
Spinks's  Farm,  of  the  American  army,  in  1780,  ii.,  403. 
Valley  Forge,  of  the  American  army,  in  1777, 1778,  ii.,  116, 

126. 
Whitemarsh,  of  the  American  army,  in  1777,  ii.,  115. 
Endicott,  John,  his  settlement  at  Salem  in  1628,  i.,  446. 
Cuts  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  from  an  English  banner  in 
1635,  i.,  621. 
Eneas,  Indian  messenger,  treachery  of,  i.,  193, 195. 
Enpant,  Major  P,  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  ii.,  531. 
Er\field  Riot,  in  North  Carolina,  ii.,  361. 
Engineers  of  the  Hudson  Highlands,  i.,  700,  701,  703,  704. 
English,  Thomas,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 
Engravers  in  America  in  1775,  i.,  317,  421. 
Eno,  River,  Tryon's  encampment  on  the,  in  1771,  ii.,  369. 
Enos,  Roger,  Colonel,  in  Arnold's  expedition  in  1775,  i.,  190. 
Tried  by  a  court-martial  for  leaving  the  expedition,  and  ac- 
quitted, i.,  192.    Leaves  the  army,  ib. 
Episcopacy,  The  establishment  of,  in  America,  propotsed  by 
Archbishop  Seeker  in  1748,  i.,  459 ;  and  by  Lord  Hillsbor- 
ough, i.,  459.    Opposition  to,  i.,  459, 460 ;  ii..  394.    Governor 
Fletcher's  attempt  to  establish  it  in  New  York,  ii.,  579.    Car- 
icature of  ^*  An  Attempt  to  land  a  Bishop  in  America,'*  t., 
459.     Govenior  Livingston  writes  against,  and  Dr.  Chan- 
dler, Dr.  Seabury,  and  *'  Timothy  Tickle"  (supposed  to  be 
Dr.  Auchmuty)  in  flivor  of,  i.,  460.    Is  introduced  into  Amer- 
ica and  nourishes,  ib. 
Epitaph,  on 

Burke,  by  Goldsmith,  i.,  504. 

Franklin,  by  himself,  ii.,  43. 

Garrick,  by  Goldsmith,  L,  504. 

Goldsmith,  by  Garrick,  i.,  504. 

Holt,  John,  printer,  ii.,  328. 

Scammell,  Colonel,  by  Colonel  Humphreys,  i.,  430,  431 ; 

ii.,  309. 
Stevens,  Colonel  Edward,  ii..  320. 
Eppes,  William  Damdridob,  ReAections  on  the  public  exe- 
cution of,  ii.,  347. 
Erbb,  Lawrence,  Captain,  i.,  375. 
Erie  Canal,  Account  of  the,  i.,  258,  259. 
Erskine,  Sir  William,  in  command  at  New  York  in  1776, 
ii.,  598.    At  the  BatUe  of  While  Plains  in  1776,  ii.,  616. 
With  Comwallis  at  Trenton,  ii.,  26.    In  the  expedition  to 
Danbury,  i.,  402,  403.    In  the  skirmish  at  Compo,  i.,  410. 
With  General  Grant  at  Barren  HUl  in  1778,  ii.,  122.    Picture 
of  his  head-quarters,  i.,  403.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  616. 
Esopus,  capital  of  New  York  in  1777,  i.,  385,  386,  388.    Burnt 

by  the  British,  i.,  684. 
Essex  Gazette,  its  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Liberty 

Tree  at  Boston,  i.,  467. 
EsTAiNG,  Charles  Henry,  Count  d',  in  command  of  a  French 
fleet,  destined  for  America,  in  1778 ;  arrives  in  the  Delaware ; 
communicates  with  Congress,  1.,  646;  ii.,  641.    Sails  for 
Sandy  Hook,  i.,  646.    Proceeds  to  Newpon,  i.,  331, 647, 648. 
Puts  to  sea  to  attack  the  British  fleet ;  sufiTers  in  a  gale,  i., 
649.    Visited  by  Greene  and  La  Fayette,  i.,  650.     Abandons 
the  Americans,  i.,  650.    Sails  for  Boston  ;  addresses  a  letter 
to  Congress,  i.,  650.      Consequences  of  his  reAisal  to  co- 
operate with  Sullivan,  i.,  652,  653.    At  the  siege  of  Savan- 
nah in  1799,  ii.,  528,  529.    Wounded,  ii.,  532.    Biographical 
Sketch  of;  Portrait  and  Autograph  of,  i.,  646. 
Etchoee,  South  Carolina,  Cherokee  village,  burned  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1761,  ii.,  440. 
Eutaw  Springs  described,  ii.,  492.    Picture  of,  ii.,  493.    Battle 

of,  in  1781,  ii..  494-499. 
Evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  under  Howe  in  1776, 
i.,  581.  Of  Camden  in  1781,  ii..  475.  Of  New  Haven  in 
1779,  i.,  425.  Of  New  Jersey  in  1777,  ii.,  33.  Of  New  York 
by  the  Americans  in  1776,  ii..  609,  611 ;  by  the  British  in 
1783,  ii.,  632.  Of  Philadelphia  in  1778,  ii.,  147.  Of  Rhode 
Island  by  the  Americans  in  1778,  i.,  652 ;  by  the  British  in 
1789.  i.,  653.  Of  Savannah  in  1782,  ii.,  535. 
Evans,  Israel,  Reverend,  chaplain,  his  discourse  at  the  f\i- 

neral  of  General  Poor,  ii..  123. 
EvERARD,  Sir  Richard,  last  Proprietary  Governor  of  Caro- 
lina, ii.,  356. 
EvERARD,  Thomas,  Virginia  Commissioner  of  Accounts  in 

1776,  ii.,  300. 
Everett,  Edward,  his  Speech  at  Concord  in  1650,  i.,  554. 

Quoted  or  cited,  i..  109.  529.  549,  654. 
EwiNO,  Dr.  Francis,  of  Trenton.  Remains  of  the  floral  arch 
in  honor  of  Washington  in  the  garden  of,  il.,  38. 
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EwiNo,  Jamis,  Geoenl,  orthofn^ptiy  of  bia  name,  li.,  72. 

With  Washincton  in  New  Jersey,  U.,  19.    Prevented  fVom 

croeeing  the  Delaware  in  1776,  ii.,  SS.    lUofraphical  Sketch 

of,  ii.,  £{. 

EwiNo,  James  and  Dr.  Thomas,  members  of  the  New  Jersey 

Tea-party,  ii.,  54. 
EwiNu,  Colonel,  Indian  agent,  his  letter  respecting  Frances 

Slocum,  1.,  368. 
Exckange  o/pnsoner$^  Tariff  (br,  in  1779,  il.,  646. 
ExtUr.tievf  Hampshire,  founded  by  Wheelwright  in  1637,  i.. 

63H. 
ExMouTH,  Admiral  Viscount,  i.,  163,  16ft:  aee  Pillew. 
Expedition*  to  or  against 

Barren  Hill  in  1778,  ii.,  m. 

Bennington  in  1777,  i.,  393-396. 

Blue  Licks  in  1762,11,995. 

Bnutol  in  1778,  i.,  645,  646. 

Canada  in  1775,  i.,  190-194. 

Canada  in  1777,  i.,  133. 

Carolinas  in  1780,  ii.,  444. 

Carolmas  in  1780,  ii.,  563.  564. 

Cherokees  in  1760  and  1761,  ii.,  440. 

Cherokecs  in  1776,  ii.,  442. 

Concord  in  1775.  i.,  523-^29. 

Curryiown  in  1781,  i.,  294.  295. 

Daiibury  in  1777,  i.,  402-410. 

Delaware  River  in  1778,  ii.,  13. 

EaMton  in  1779,  i..  336. 

Five  NationH  in  1696,  i..  216. 

Florida  in  1778,  ii.,  523,  524. 

Fori  Duquesne  in  1754,  ii.,  269-71. 

Fort  Duquesne  in  1755,  ii.,  271-273. 

Fort  Duquesnc  in  1758,  ii.,  274. 

French  Creek  in  1753,  U.,267,  368. 

Georgetown  in  I78I,  ii.,  565. 

Georgia  in  1742,  ii.,  517. 

German  Flats  in  1778,  i.,  325. 

Hampton  in  1813,  ii.,  326. 

Haw  River  in  1781,  ii.,  386,  3S7. 

Horseneck  Landing  in  1779,  i.,  412. 

Hudson  River  in  1777,  i.,  388,  733-730. 

Kentucky  in  1760,  ii.,  294. 

King's  Mountain  in  17bO,  ii.,  425-429. 

Lexington  in  1775,  i.,  523-529. 

Monongahela  River  in  1774,  ii.,  283. 

Montnal  in  1689,  i.,  451. 

Ntw  Bedford  in  1778,  i.,  652. 

New  Haven  in  1779,  i.,  422-425 

New  Jersey  in  1778,  ii.,  138,  139. 

New  York  in  1781,  i.,  436. 

Niagara  in  1755,  i.,  217. 

North  Carolina  in  1771,  il.,  369-372. 

North  Carolina  in  1776,  ii.,  378-362. 

Nonh  C^arolina  in  1776,  ii.,  381. 

Norwalk  in  1779,  t.,  414. 

Ohio  Valley  in  1778,  i.,  264. 

Onondago  Valley  in  1779,  i.,  270, 37L 

ONwegatchie  in  1779,  i.,/27]. 

PeekHklll  in  1777,  i.,  741,  742. 

Penobscot  in  1779,  i.,  594. 

Pequols  in  1637,  i.,  615.  616. 

Peierwburg  in  1781,  il.,  337-340. 

Pirates  in  1699,  ii.,  579. 

PortNinouih  in  1780,  ii.,  333. 

Princeton  in  1777,  ii.,  26-74. 

Red  Bank  in  1777,  ii.,  87,  88. 

Rhode  Island  in  1777,  i.,  648-G52. 

Rhode  Island  in  1760,  i.,  656. 

St.  Augustine  in  1702,  ii.,  539. 

St.  Augustine  in  1740,  ii.,  517. 

St.  Augustine  in  1742,  ii.,  521.  522. 

Sandy  Hook  in  1776,  i.,  328,  329. 

Savannah  in  1778.  ii..  524. 

Scioto  River  in  1774,  il.,  281-285. 

Scioto  River  in  1782,  ii.,  295. 

South  Carolina  in  1760,  ii.,  453. 

Southern  Indians  in  1712,  ii.,  350. 

Staten  Island  in  1777.  ii.,  630. 

Staten  Island  in  1780,  i.,  311. 

Thames  River  in  1781,  i.,  610-613. 

Tironderoga  in  1781,  i.,  290. 

Tiverton  in  1778,  i.,  645,  646. 

Trenton  in  1776,  ii.,  20-24. 

Tryon  County  in  1780,  i.,  280-283. 

Vmcennes  in  1779,  ii.,  290,  291. 

Virginia  in  1579,  1587,  ii.,  243-244. 

Virginia  in  1606,  ii ,  245. 

Virginia  in  1775,  ii.,  328-332. 

Virginia  in  1780,  ii.,  227-262. 

Virginia  in  1781.  ii.,  341-.TM. 

Western  New  York  in  1779.  i.,  272-27«*. 

Western  Rivers  and  Lakes  in  1778,  ii.,  288-290. 

Wyoming  Valley  in  1775,  i.,  348. 

Wyoming  Valley  in  1778,  i.,  362. 

Wyoming  Valley  in  1779.  i.,  363. 

Wyominc  Valley  in  1784, 1.,  371. 


Expeditions  tinder  , 

Alexander,  William  (Lord  Stirling),  i.,  311,  328,  339. 

Armstrong,  Colonel  John,  i.,  373. 
.  Arnold,  i.,  190-194,  610-613 ;  ii.,  827-963,  333-340. 

Barnwell,  Captain,  ii.,  356. 

Barton,  Colonel,  1.,  643,  645. 

Baume,  Colonel,  i.,  392-396. 

Boone,  Colonel,  i..  392-396;  it.,  305. 

Braddock,  General,  ii.,  371-373. 

Butler,  Colonel  Zebulon,  i.,  363. 

Byrd,  Colonel,  ii.,  394. 

Campbell,  Colonel,  li.,  534. 

Clarke,  Major,  ii.,  388-390,  391,  395. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  i.,  388,  653,  733-736 ;  U.,  381. 

Clinton,  Governor,  i.,  380-383,  390. 

Clinton,  General,  i.,  370,  371,  656. 

Cockbum,  Admiral,  ii.,  326. 

Comwallis,  Lord,  ii.,  341-344. 

Cunningham,  Captain,  ii.,  453. 

Dayton,  Colonel,  i.,  328,  329. 

Donop,  Colonel,  li.,  68. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  ii.,  281-2S4,  328-333 

Forbes,  General,  ii.,  274. 

Frontenac,  i.,  216. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  ii.,  843,  243. 

Gosnold,  ii.,  245. 

Grant,  Colonel,  ii.,  440. 

Gross,  Captain,  i.,  294,  295. 

Howe,  General  Robert,  ii.,  523. 

Howe,  Sir  WiUiam,  i.,  741,  743. 

Hurk,  Captain,  ii.,  453. 

Kidd,  Captain,  ii.,  579. 

La  Fayette,  ii.,  422,  133. 

Loe,  Colonel  Henry,  ii.,  386,  387,  565. 

Leslie,  General,  ii.,  333. 

Lovel,  General,  i.,  594. 

Marion,  General,  ii.,  564,  565. 

Mason,  Captain  John,  i.,  615,  616. 

Mawhood,  Colonel,  ii.,  138,  139. 

Middleton,  Colonel,  ii.,  440. 

M'Intoah.  i.,  264. 

Montgomery,  Colonel  (Earl  of  Eglinton),  ii.,  440. 

Moore,  Colonel,  ii.,  356,  378-382. 

Oglethorpe,  General,  ii.,  517. 

Phillips,  General,  ii.,  237-262,  339-342. 

Pickens,  General,  ii.,  442. 

Pilcaim,  M^jor,  i.,  524-529. 

Plunkett,  Colonel,  i.,  348. 

Prescott,  General  i.,  645,  646. 

Pring,  ii.,  245. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  ii.,  242, 243,  344, 845. 

Rutherford,  General,  ii.,  442. 

Salstonstali,  Commodore,  i.  594. 

Shirley,  Governor,  i.,  217. 

Smith.  Colonel,  i.,  524-529. 

Spaniards,  ii.,  517. 

Spencer,  General.  1.,  648. 

Stirling,  Lord,  i.,  311,  328,  329. 

Sullivan,  General,  i.,  271,  272-278,  336,  363. 

Tryon,  i.,  402-410,  412,  414,  422-425,  575-578. 

Van  Rensselaer,  General,  i.,  380-283. 

Van  Schaiek,  Colonel,  i.,  290. 

Wadsworth,  General,  i.,  594. 

Washington,  i.,  436 ;  ii.,  30-34,  25-74,  367,  868,  369-371. 

Weymouth,  ii.,  245. 

Williams,  Colonel,  ii.,  444. 

Winthrop.  General,  i.,  451. 
Exports  flrom  England  to  America  in  1766  and  1769 contrasted, 

i.,  484. 
EvRE,  Colonel,  in  Arnold's  expedition  against  New  London  in 
1781,  i.,  611.    Takes  possession  of  Fort  Griswold  in  1781 ; 
mortally  wounded,  i.,  613. 

Fag  AH,  fkmoQs  Pine  Robber,  ii.,  163. 

Fairfax,  George  William,  of  Virginia ;  Antograph  of,  ii., 
315. 

Fairfax,  William,  President,  il.,  319. 

Fairfax,  Lord,  his  lands  surveyed  by  Washington,  ii.,  319. 

Fairfirld,  Connecticut,  its  Indian  name ;  origin  of  its  present 

name,  i.,  416.     Burned  by  Tr>on  in  1779,  i.,  425,  426.    Tr>- 

on's  treatment  of  Mrs.  Btirr,  i.,  425 ;  and  of  Mrs.  Buckley,  i., 

427.    Humphrey's  elegy  on  the  burning  of,  i.,  427.    The 

I  •  Green  at,  i.,  416. 

I  Fairkuven  destroyed  by  the  British  in  1778,  i.,  652. 

Falcon,  British  sloop  of  war,  Aflkir  of  the,  at  Gloucester  har- 
bor in  1775, 1.,  570. 

Falls,  Postmaster,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  422. 

Fall-i,  Captain,  in  the  battle  at  Ramsour's  Mills,  ii.,  391. 

Falls.  Mrs.,  Picture  of  the  house  of.  i.,  684. 

FallSj  Catawba,  ii.,  451.  Cedar  Rapids,  i..  907.  Cohoes,  1.. 
35.  Montmorenci,  I.,  203.  Niagara,  i.,  227.  Ohio.  General 
Clarke's  rendezvous  at.  ii.,  295.  St.  Ann's  Rapid's  in  the 
river  St.  Lawrenrc,  1.,  206.  Yantie  ;  destroyed  by  public  im- 
provements, i..  604. 

Falmouth  (now  Portland).  Maine,  bombarded  and  burnt  by  the 
Britlali  in  ITJi,  I.,  509 ;  ii.,  637. 
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Fanatics  in  New  England  in  1656 ;  account  of  aereral,  and  of 
the  poniahments  inflicted  on,  i.,  449. 

Faneuil,  Peter,  founder  of  Faneail  Hall,  Boston,  i.,  479. 
A  p<mrait  of,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Masaachaaetta  Hiatorical 
Society,  i.,  562. 

Faneuil  Hall^  Boston,  Picture  and  description  of,  i.,  479,  480. 
Burned  in  1761,  i.,  479.  Converted  into  a  theatre  by  the 
British  in  1776,  i.,  583.  Enlarged  in  1805,  i.,  479.  Meeting 
held  in,  to  consider  the  Port  Bill,  in  1774,  i.,  507.  Cradle  of 
American  liberty,  i.,  479. 

Fanning,  David,  leading  Loyalist  in  North  Carolina^  ii.,  571. 
Abducts  Governor  Burke,  ii.,  571. 

Fanning.  EDMUND,General,  ii.,365, 966.  Tried  and  flned,ii., 
366.  Lampooned,  ii.,  367.  Automph  of,  ii.,  367.  Portrait 
and  Biographical 'Sketch  of,  ii.,  3w. 

Fanning,  John,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1775, 
ii.,  638. 

Farlow,  Captain,  hanged  by  Governor  Berkeley,  ii.,  256. 

Farmer,  Pennsylvania,  Letters  of  a,  by  John  Dickinson,  i., 
476.  Republished  at  London  in  1768;  and  in  French  at 
Paris  in  1769  ;  their  powerftil  influence,  i.,  476. 

Farmers,  American,  Anecdote  of  about  twenty  young,  captur- 
ing thirty  British  soldiers,  i.,  59. 

Farr,  Mr.,  of  Imlayton,  the  murder  of  him  and  bis  family  by 
Fenton,  the  Pine  Robber,  ii.,  162. 

Fakbar,  Jonathan,  Captain,at  the  Battle  of  Concord  in  1775, 
i.,  525. 

Fascines,  Meaning  of  the  word,  in  fortification,  i.,  212. 

Fast-day  appointed  by  the  Virginia  Assembly  on  account  of 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  in  1774,  ii.,  280.  Observed  by  the  whole 
Continental  Army  in  1775.  i.,  569. 

Faucett,  Thomas,  one  of  the  soldiers  under  Braddock,  shoots 
the  General  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  army,  ii.,  273. 

Faugere.s,  Maroaretta  v.,  her  sufierings ;  her  poems  quot- 
ed ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  698,  699. 

Faught,  Dr.,  of  Stone  Arabia,  I.,  295. 

Fauquier,  Francis,  Lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia  in  1758, 
ii.,  267, 273, 277.  Dissolves  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  1764, 
ii.,  277.  Death  of,  ii.,  278.  Succeeded  by  Lord  Botetourt, 
ii.,  278. 

Fay,  Joseph  D.,  his  Address  on  the  "  Martyrs"  at  the  Walla- 
bout,  ii.,  661. 

Fay,  Theodore  S.,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,  666. 

Febioer,  Christian,  Adjutant,  Danish  officer,  at  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  546.  In  Arnold's  Canada  expedition,  i., 
194.    At  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  i.,  746. 

Federal  Constitution,  i..  383.  38-t.     See  Constitution,  Federal. 

Federal  Government,  New  York  city  the  first  seat  of  the,  ii., 
658. 

Federal  Hall,  New  York  city.  Picture  of  the  old,  ii.,  658. 

**  Federalist,''*  The,  a  volume  of  essays  by  Jay,  Hamilton,  and 
Madison,  Account  of,  i.,  384 ;  ii.,  658. 

Feeck,  Margaret,  Romantic  adventure  of;  nuirries  Timo- 
thy Murphy,  i.,  62. 

Felder,  Rufus,  Ancient  tumulus  upon  the  land  of,  ii.,  500. 

Fblipa,  Donna,  wife  of  Columbus,  i.,  19.     Death  of,  1.,  21. 

Fellows,  General,  at  the  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  i.,  50,  74, 
77 ;  and  of  Long  Island,  ii.,  606.  Flight  of  his  troops,  panic- 
stricken,  in  1776,  ii.,  611. 

Fencing-master,  Anecdote  of  Gofle  and  a,  i.,  419. 

Fendall,  Josiah,  Governor  of  Mar>'land  in  1656  ;  arrested  by 
the  Protestants,  ii.,  192.  Surrenders  his  trust  to  Lord  Bal- 
timore ;  his  new  commission  ;  found  guilty  of  treason  ;  par- 
doned, ii.,  193. 

Fenton,  one  of  the  marauding  Tories  of  New  Jersey  called 
"  Pine  Robbers,"  Account  of;  his  death,  ii.,  162. 

Fbnwick,  John,  Berkeley's  half  of  West  Jersey  transferred 
to,  ii.,  46. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  i.,  21,  22,  26. 

Fehgu.son,  Adam,  Professor,  secretary  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners to  America  in  1778  ;  Washington  declines  giving 
him  a  passport  to  proceed  to  Congress  at  York  ;  Autograph 
of,  ii.,  143. 

Ferguson,  Patrick.  Major,  ii.,  429.  In  the  skirmish  at 
Greene's  Spring  in  1780,  ii..  424.  His  threat,  ii.,  425.  Killed 
in  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  ii.,  428.  His  grave  and 
monument  near  King's  Mountain,  ii.,  423.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  428. 

Ferguson,  Colonel  (Tory),  killed  at  the. Battle  of  Rocky 
Mount  in  1780,  ii.,  453. 

Ferguson,  Captain  (British),  captured  at  Fort  Motte;  anec- 
dote of  him  and  Colonel  Horrj',  ii.,  480. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Hugh,  and  daughter  of  Dr.  Grwme, 
ii.,  144.  Anecdote  of  her  and  General  Reed,  ii.,  145.  The 
bearer  of  Duchy's  letter  addressed  to  Washington,  ii.,  145. 
Allusion  to.  in  Trumbull's  M'Fingall.  ii..  145. 

Fermoy,  General  De,  hia  imprudence  at  Mount  Independence, 
i.,  135. 

Fernandez,  Garcia,  physician  of  Palos,  accompanies  Co- 
lumbus to  the  New  World,  i.,  23. 

Febsen.  Count,  Rochambeau's  Aid  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown 
in  1781  ;  Portrait  of.  ii.,  308. 

Pew,  B.,  Colonel,  at  Brier  Creek  :  Autograph  of,  ii.,  505. 

Few,  James,  regulator,  hung  by  Trvon  afler  the  Battle  on  the 
Allamanre  in  1771.  ii.,  371. 

Field,  Colonel,  in  the  expedition  to  the  Scioto  in  1774,  ii.,  282. 


Field,  Mrs.,  daughter  of  Mrs:  Annis  Stockton,  il.,  35. 

Finances  of  the  Revdutionary  Government,  i.,  316-321.  Bills 
of  credit,  i.,  316.  Continental  paper  money  ;  form  of  bills ; 
devices  and  mottoes,  i.,  317.  New  emission  of  bills  ;  coun- 
terfeits by  Tories ;  first  coined  money,  i.,  318.  Depreciation 
of  the  paper  money ;  confusion  iii  trade ;  debt ;  value  of  bills, 
i.,  319.  Paper  money  a  legal  tender  by  law ;  Washington's 
opinion  of  this  law,  i.,  320.  Charge  against  General  Greene  : 
excitement  throughout  the  country  on  account  of  financial 
embarrassments ;  riot  at  Philadelphia ;  Hartford  ConTention, 
i.,  321. 

Finch,  J.,  his  contribution  to  Silliman's  Journal  cited,  i.,  501, 
592,  593. 

Finch,  William,  American  Naval  Commander,  i.,  656. 

Finch,  Mr.,  prisoner  at  Wyoming,  1.,  361,  362.  Anecdote  of, 
i.,  362. 

FiNLEY,  John,  Daniel  Boone  accompanies  him  to  Kentucky, 
ii.,  285. 

FiNLEY,  Sam4:el,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Guilford,  ii.,  404. 
At  Fort  Granhy,  ii.,  482.    Autograph  of.  ii.,  512. 

Finn,  Lieutenant,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Ninety-six,  ii.,  48S. 

Fire-arms  manulkctured  in  America  before  the  Revolution,  1., 
586.    Antiquity  of,  i.,  634. 

Fire  Lands  in  Ohio,  Account  of  the,  i.,  611. 

Fischer,  F.,  Hessian  Lieutenant  of  Artillery,  captured  at 
Trenton ;  Autograph  of,  ii.,  23. 

Fish,  Jabez,  at  the  Battle  of  Forty  Fort ;  story  of  his  wife 
and  child,  i.,  360. 

Fish,  Nicholas,  Colonel,  ii.,  629 ;  his  account  of  an  enter- 
tainment by  Marbois,  i..  668. 

Fish,  Preserved,  anecdote  of  him  and  La  Fayette,  ii..  315. 

FisHBOw,  one  of  the  Aida  of  Wayne  at  the  storming  of  Stony 
Point,  i.,  747. 

Fish  Creek,  The  encampment  of  Burgoyne  at  the  mouth  of,  i., 
50  71   73. 

Fish  Dam  Ford,  BatUe  of,  in  1780,  ii.,  445-447. 

Fisher,  Hendrick,  of  New  Jersey,  delegate,  to  the  Colonial 
Congress  in  1765,  i.,  465. 

Fisher,  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Thomas,  Quakers,  banished 
to  Virginia  in  1777,  ii.,  56. 

Fisher,  Mary.  Quakeress,  comes  to  America,  i.,  450. 

Fisheries,  English,  Argall  sails  with  his  fleet  to  Maine  to  pro- 
tect the,  in  1613,  ii.,  251.  New  England,  bill  passed  by  Par- 
liament to  destroy  the,  in  1775 :  state  of,  in  1775,  i.,  52ft. 
Newfoundland,  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  respecting  the,  in  1782,  ii.,  652. 

Fishing  Creek,  Battle  of,  ii.,  454. 

Fishkiil,  New  York,  Convention  at.  In  1777,  i.,  3S7.  De- 
scribed by  Chastellux  in  1780;  scene  of  Captain  Bamum's 
•'  Spy  Unmasked  ;"  place  of  American  encampment ;  New 
York  Legislature  meet  at,  i.,  690.  Ilead-quaners  of  Baron 
Steuben  ;  Cincinnati  Society  first  meet  at,  i.,  703.  Ancient 
Dutch  Church  at,  i.,  701  ;  and  Trinity  Church,  i.,  702. 

Fitch,  Thomas,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  1., 
414. 

Fitch's  Point,  Connecticut,  Picture  of,  I.,  413.  Origin  of  its 
name,  i.,  414. 

Fitchx'>ille,  Connecticut,  Anecdot^  of  the  *'  Prophet  Bozrah**  at, 
i.,  601. 

Fithian,  Philip,  Reverend,  and  Joel,  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Tea-party,  ii.,  54. 

Fitzconnel,  John,  signs  the  protest  sent  to  D'Estaing,  i.. 
650. 

Fitzgerald,  John,  Colonel,  Aid  to  Washington  at  the  Battl? 
of  Princeton;  anecdote  of  him  and  Washington  ;  Autograph 
of,  ii.,  32. 

Fitz  WATER,  John,  proprietor  of  the  Elmar  Mansion  at  White- 
marsh,  ii.,  115. 

Five  Nations  of  Indians,  Frontenac's  expedition  against  the, 
in  1696,  i.,  216.    Tribes  of  the,  i.,  256. 

Flag,  American,  Devices  of  the,  i.,  192,  242.  Pine  Tree,  de- 
scribed, i.,  570.  Continental,  i.,  192,  242.  Continental  ma- 
rine, 1.,  576 ;  the  first  ensign  used  by  an  American  man-of- 
war  in  1775,  ii.,  638.  Of  New  England,  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  i.,  541.  Of  the  Union,  first  unflirled  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1776,  i.,  577  ;  ii.,  519,  638 ;  Washington's  letter  re- 
specting it,  i.,  577  ;  its  color  changed  ;  adopted  by  Congress 
in  1777,  i.,  577,  578.  Used  at  Fort  Schuyler,  i.,  242.  Brit- 
ish, described,  i.,  577;  ii.,  321  ;  surrendered  to  Washington 
at  Yorktown,  ii.,  208,  322  ;  replaced  by  the  American  flag,  at 
Fort  George,  in  1783,  ii..  683.  Republican,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1775,  ii.,  545.  Moultrie's,  ii.,  545.  Of  truce.  Vio- 
lation of  the,  at  Teller's  Point,  I.,  718.  Of  Washington'^ 
Guard,  i.,  688.  Hessian,  taken  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  ii., 
22,  207. 

Flaog,  Major,  killed  by  Tories,  ii.,  88. 

Flago,  painter,  his  picture  of  the  arrest  of  Emily  Geiger,  ii. 
469. 

Flntbiish  Redoubt,  Storming  of.  in  1776,  ii.,  603. 

Flat  Rock,  Indian  antiquity  at,  ii..  459. 

Fleck,  Hessian  Ensign,  captured  at  Trenton ;  autograph  of.  _ 
il.,23.  r 

Fleet,  Thomas  and  John,  printers  of  the  Boston  Post,  ii.,  23. 

Flert.  American,  Names  of^  vessels  of  the,  in  the  Delaware  in 
1777,  under  command  of  Commodore  Hnzlewood,  ii.,  87. 
Formation  of  the,  on  Lake  Champlain,  1.,  163. 
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Fleet,  British,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  1646.  under  Sir 
George  Ayscue,  ii.,  253.  At  Newport,  1775,  1.,  641.  At 
Norfolk  harbor  in  1775,  ii.,  328.  At  Boston  in  1776 ;  Inse- 
curity or  the,  i.,  580 ;  driven  from  the  harbor  by  Lincoln,  i., 
Sb3.  At  Sandv  Hook,  under  Howe,  1776,  ii.,  594.  At 
Charleston,  under  Parker,  in  1776,  ii.,  547.  At  Chesapeake 
Bay,  in  1777,  under  Howe,  ii.,  87.  Off  Norwalk  Islands  in 
1777,  i.,  402.  Sails  for  America,  under  Byron  and  Hyde 
Parker,  in  1778,  i.,  646.  At  Sandy  Hook,  i.,  647,  649.  At 
Newport ;  encounters  a  severe  gale,  i.,  649.  Its  engaj^ement 
with  the  French  fleet,  i.,  650.  At  Boston  :  at  New  York,  i., 
652.  At  Hampton  Roads  in  1779,  ii.,  332.  Reinforced  by 
Admiral  Graves,  i.,  655.  Blockades  Narraganset  Bav,  i., 
656.  At  the  siege  of  Charlestoo,  ii.,  558.  In  James  River 
in  1781,  ii.,  228. 

F^eet,  French,  sails  for  America,  in  1778,  under  Count  D'Es- 
tamg,  i.,  646.  Arrives  si  Delaware  Bay ;  sails  for  Sandy 
Hook  to  meet  the  British  ;  proceeds  to  Newport,  i.,  C48. 
Leaves  Newport  Harbor  to  attack  Howe :  encounters  a  vio- 
lent storm,  i  ,  649.  Near  Tybee  Island,  Savannah,  in  1779, 
ii,  518.  Near  Charleston  in  1780,  ii  ,561.  Off  the  coast  of 
Virginia  ;  enters  Newport  Harbor,  under  De  Temay,  in  1780, 
i.,655.  In  the  West  Indies,  i.,  656.  In  the  Chesapeake  Biy, 
under  De  Tjilev,  in  1781,  ii.,  230.  In  the  West  Indies  in 
17SI,  ii.,  303.  in  the  Chesapeake,  under  De  Grasse,  ii.,  305. 
Sails  for  the  West  Indies  after  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  ii., 
323.  Sent  to  the  Chesapeake,  to  intercept  the  British,  in 
1781 ;  captures  the  Romulus  and  a  number  of  small  vessels, 
ii.,  334.    Sails  for  St  Domingo  in  1782,  i.,  624. 

Fleming,  Colonel,  in  the  battle  at  Point  Pleasant  in  1774,  ii., 
282. 

Fleminq,  Captain,  in  the  skirmish  at  Worth's  Mill,  ii.,  37. 
Killed  in  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  li.,  30. 

Flen.<<ikin.  John,  member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee; 
Autograph  of,  ii.,  412,  413. 

Fletcher,  Be.njamin,  Governor ofNew  York,  ii., 579.  Takes 
from  William  Penn  his  provincial  government  in  1692,  ii., 
50. 

Fletcher,  Mosks,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  1.,  437. 

Fletcher,  Thomas,  General,  il.,  28W 

Fletcher,  Lieutenant,  wounded  at  Hanging  Rock,  ii.,  457. 

Fleurv.  Louis  DE,  Colonel,  his  bravery  at  Brandy  wine  ;  Con- 
gress presents  a  horse  to,  ii.,  178.  At  the  storming  of  Stony 
Point  in  1779,  i.,  746.  Congress  awards  a  medal  to;  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  i.,  749. 

Floating  Batteries,  Account  of,  with  a  picture,  i.,  575. 

Florida,  Discovery  of,  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  i.,  29.  Narvaer/s  ex- 
pedition to,  i.,  30.  Invasion  of,  by  De  Soto,  t^.  Expedition 
to,  under  De  Gourgues,  i.,  32.  Visited  by  Grenville  and 
Lane  in  1584,  il.,  243. 

Floyd,  William,  of  New  York,  Delegate  to  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress,  ii.,  59,  587.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  663.  Autograph 
of,  il.,  80.     Portrait  of,  ii ,  frontispiece. 

Flucker,  Thomas,  Secretary  of  Massachusetts  under  Gage, 
i.,  515.    General  Knox  marries  a  daughter  of,  i.,  515,  516. 

Fluvanna,  Arsenal  and  military  stores  at,  ii..  342. 

Foard,  John,  member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee ;  Auto- 
graph of,  ii.,  412,  413. 

FoBDE,  Hessian  Lieutenant,  captured  at  Trenton  ;  Autograph 
of,  ii ,  24. 

FoLuER,  Timothy,  anecdote  of  him  and  General  Prescoct,  i., 
603. 

FoLso.M,  Nathaniel,  of  New  Hampshire,  Delegate  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  li.,  59.  On  the  Committee  to  visit 
Valley  Forge,  ii.,  136. 

Fonda,  David,  killed  and  scalped,  i.,  289,  390. 

Fonda,  Jrlles,  Major,  one  of  the  sufferers  at  the  destruction 
of  Caughnawaga  in  1760,  i.,  280. 

Fonda,  Village  or  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  i.,  233,  280,  284. 

FooTE,  Ezra,  of  Danbury,  Connecticut,  i.,  406,  407. 

Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  ii.,  371,  425. 

Fop,  Lesson  given  to  a,  in  Canada,  i.,  206. 

FoRBACH,  Madame  de,  the  cane  presented  by  her  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, il.,  201. 

Forbes,  Gilbert,  in  the  conspiracy  to  destroy  Washington, 
ii.,  595. 

FoRBE.s.  John,  General,  commands  the  expedition  sj^ainst  Fort 
Duquesne  in  1758,  ii.,  273,  274.  Holds  a  council  of  war ; 
takes  possession  of  the  fort,  ii.,  274.  Place  of  his  death,  ii., 
94.  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  873.  Autograph  Of,  ii., 
274. 

Forbes,  John,  Captain,  mortally  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Guilford,  ii..  403. 

Forbus  Hill,  Poughkeepsle,  1 .  384. 

Force,  Peter,  of  Washington  City,  i.,  575,  668.  His  collec- 
tion of  historical  and  other  relics,  ii.,  200.  Possessor  of  the 
original  record  of  the  formation  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  i., 
694.  Possessor  of  the  original  Articles  of  Capitulation  at 
the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  ii.,  318.  His  American  Ar- 
chives, ii.,  595. 

Ford,  Gabriel,  Judge,  his  mansion  at  Morristown  occupied 
by  Washington  as  his  head-quarters  in  1779.  1780,  i ,  306, 
310,  315.  Anecdote  of  Washington  and  the  mother  of;  and 
of  Washington  and  the  son  of,  i.,  314.  Anecdote  of  Hamil- 
ton and,  1 ,  315. 


Ford,  Philip,  aubscribinf  witness  to  the  Pennaylrania  Char- 
ter, il.,  50. 

Ford,  William,  of  New  York,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  Biographical  Sk^ch  of,  ii.,  663. 

Ford,  Lieutenant-colonel,  of  Maryland,  at  the  Battle  of  Guil- 
ford, ii.,  402,  404.  Mortally  wounded  at  Uobkirk's  HiU,  ii., 
473. 

FVmftn^  of  streams  in  the  Southern  States,  ii,  351,  423. 

Fordycr.  Captain,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Great  Bridge  in  1775, 
ii.,  329. 

Foreign  Bureau  of  the  United  States  established  in  1777,  ii., 
656.  Picture  and  account  of  the  Foreign  Otfiee,  ii.,  103, 656. 
Committee  of  Congress  on  Foreign  Aflkirs,  ii.,  647. 

Foreign  Mercenary  Troops^  The  employment  of,  by  Great  Brit- 
ain against  her  American  subjects,  i.,  588,  589. 

Form  AN,  Judge,  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Erie  Canal ;  found- 
er of  Syracuse,  i.,  229. 

FoRQUB,  Dr.,  Surgeon  General,  ii.,  33. 

Forster.  Isaac,  M.D.,  Deputy  Director  General  of  the  hos- 
pital in  the  Eastern  Depanment,  ii.,  33. 

Fortifications  at 
Adams,  Fort,  i.,  653,  665. 


Albant,  Fort,  i.,  301 
Anne,  Fort,  i.,  139,  141. 
Arnold,  Fort,  West  Point,  1., 

701,  722. 
Augusta,  Fort,  i.,  351  ;  ii., 

504. 
Aux  Noix,  Isle,  i.,  167. 
Badlam*s  Battery,  ii.,  593. 
Balfour,  Fort,  ii.,  438,  565. 
Ball,  Fort,  i.,  231. 
Bedford,  Fort,  li.,  274. 
Bemis's  Heights,  i.,  49. 
Black  Rock,  i.,  424,  425. 
Boone.  Fort,  ii.,  285, 286, 287. 
Boston,  i.,  451,  513.  537,  560, 

667,571,574,591.592. 
Box,  Fort,  ii.,  600,  604. 
Breed's  Hill,  i.,  540. 
Brown,  Fort,  i.,  358. 
Bunker  HiU,  i.,  539,  574. 
Burgoyne's  Camp,  i.,  89. 
Burnet,  Fort,  i.,  216,  217. 
Butts's  Hill,  i..  657. 
Calhoun,  Fort,  ii.»  325. 
Canonicut,  Fort,  i.,  665. 
Cape  Breton,  i.,  119. 
Cape  Diamond,  i.,  198. 
Cape  May,  ii.,  45. 
Capsey  Battery,  li..  582. 
Carillon,  Fort,  i.,  115.  118. 
Castle  William,  i.,  560,  593. 
Cedars  Rapids,  i..  207. 
Chain  Battery,  West  Point, 

i.,  722. 
Chambly,  i.,  171,  174,  280. 
Charies,  Fort,  ii.,  226. 
Charieston,  ii.,  551. 
Chartotte,  Fort,  li.,  557. 
Cherry  Valley,  i.,  268. 
Clinton,  Fort,  i.,  683,  701. 

704,705,731,732,733,734; 

11.,  625. 
Clyde,  Fort,  i.,  262. 
Cock  Hill,  Fort,  il.,  610,  620. 
Constitution,   Fort,  i.,  7U3, 

707,  722,  7.16. 
Comwallis,  Fort,  ii.,  485, 509, 

510,512. 
Craney  Island,  ii.,  335. 
Crown  Point,  I.,  120,  151. 
Crown  Point  Battery,  ii., 593. 
Cumberland,  Fort,  ii.,  271, 

273. 
Dayton.  Fort,   1.,  243,  254. 

265,299. 
Defiance,  Fort,  ii.,  593. 
Dickinson,  Fort,  i..  371,  373. 
Dobbs's  Ferry,  i.,  762. 
Dorchester  Heights,  i.,  579. 
Dreadnought,  Fort,  li.,  484, 

503. 
Dumplings.  Fort,  i.,  665. 
Duquesne,  Fort,  ii..  269, 271. 
Durkee,  Fort,  i.,  345,  346. 
Edward,  Fort,  1.,  39,  40,  4 

48,71,93,95.96,97,  138. 
Elninberg.  Fort,  ii.,  46. 
Fayette,  Fori,  i.,  743,  748. 
Fincastle,  Fort,  ii..  291.  . 
Fitch's  Point,  1  .  413. 
Foglsnd  Ferry  Fort,  i.,  664. 
Fort  Hill,  i.,  516. 
Forty  Fort,  i..  340,  351,  353, 

354,  358,  365: 
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Franklin,  Fort,  li.,  627. 
Frederica.  Fort,  ii.,  516,  517. 
Frederick,  Fort,  ii.,  320,  347. 
French  forts  in  the  valley  of 

the  Ohio,  ii.,  266. 
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225. 
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440. 
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Sherman's  Redoubt,  1.,  722. 
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i.,  722. 
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Spencer's  Redoubt,  ii.,  593. 
Spring  Hill  Redoubt,  ii.,  532. 
St.  Frederick,  Fort,  I.,  150, 

151. 
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171,  172. 
St.  Lawrence  River,  i.,  210, 

215. 
Stanwix,  Fort,  i.,  38,  231, 

237. 
Stillwater,  1.,  58. 
Stirling,  Fort,  ii.,  593,  600, 

601. 
Stony  Point,  i.,  722. 
Sullivan,  Fort,  ii.,  545,  546, 

548,  549. 
Sumter,  Fort,  ii.,  551. 
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Swift,  Fort,  ii.,  600. 
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610. 
Ticonderoga,  Fort,  i.,  115, 
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Trinity,  Fort,  ii.,  46. 
Trumbull,  Fort,  New  Lon- 
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Tr>'on,  Fort,  ii.,  610,  620. 
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Watson,  Fort,  ii.,  471,  500, 

565. 
Webb,  Fort,  i.,  705,  707, 722. 
Wellington,  Fort,  i.,  210, 211. 
Western,  Fort,  i.,  191. 
West  Point,  i..  681,  701. 
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Wilkesbarre.  i.,  357,  362. 
William,  Fort,  ii.,  517. 
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213. 
William  Hendrick,  Fort,  ii., 

578. 
William  Henry,  Fort,  1.,  108, 

112,  113. 
Will's  Creek,  ii.,  271. 
Wintermoot,  Fort,  i.,  340, 

351. 
Wyllys,  Fort,  i.,  705,   707, 

722. 
Wyoming,  Fort,  i.,  348. 
Yorktown,  ii.,  303 


ii.,  625. 
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Fort  Hill,  Boston,  i.,  451. 
Fortunate  Islands :  sec  Canary  Islands. 
Foster,  Captain,  of  the  British  army,  i.,  207,  208. 
Fountain  nf  Youth,  I.,  29. 
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FowLEB,  Colonel,  Death  of,  il.,  024. 
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Frankford  Mills,  near  Philadelphia,  ii.,  42. 
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National  Alliance,  ii.,  648.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
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English  traders,  ii..  267.  Encroachments  of  the,  on  the 
Western  fVonticr  of  Virginia,  ii.,  219.  Cessation  of  the  do- 
minion of  the,  in  Canada,  in  1760,  i.,  179.  Settlement  of  the, 
at  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  ii.,  266  ;  and  at  Chimney  Point, 
i.,  150. 

French  Creek,  M.  de  St.  Pierre  at,  in  1753,  ii.,  268. 

French  Field,  Baron  Dieskau  at,  i.,  113. 

French  Hill,  Encampment  at,  ii.,  635. 

French  Mountain,  Picture  of,  i.,  53. 

French  Officers,  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  i.,600.  Sec  Army; 
Fleet;  Officers. 

French  Revolution,  ii.,  83,  119. 

French  Settlers  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Hostilities  of,  I.,  451. 

Frenchman,  Mysterious,  appear*  before  a  C'ommittee  of  Con- 
gress in  1775,  i.,  590. 
.  Freneav,  Philip,  ii.,  657.    Relates  a  remarkable  Ikct  respect- 

.  ing  small-pox,  il.,  661.  Quoted,  i.,  37,  43,  533,  537,  571  ;  ii., 
145,  ICO,  376,  300,  367,  493,  590,  659,  660,  661.  Autograph 
of.  ii.,  659. 

Frers,  HuocBf,  Hoguenot,  in  Ulster  County,  New  York,  i., 
3oo« 


Frit,  Major,  captured  at  the  siern  of  Fort  Schuyler,  i.,  248. 

Fridav.  Mr.  (Whig),  anecdote  of  him  and  Colonel  Maxwell, 
ii.,  483. 

Friends*  Meeting  House,  in  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  used  as 
a  hospital  during  the  Revolution,  ii.,  659. 

Frisby,  Peroy,  of  Maryland,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii.,  194. 

Frohock,  John,  surveyor,  ii.,  361. 

Frohock,  Thomas,  extortioner,  ii.,  365. 

Frontenac,  Louis,  Count,  Governor  of  Canada,  i.,  315.  His 
expedition  against  the  Five  Nations  in  1696,  i.,  316. 

Frontenac,  or  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  Shirley's  expedition 
against,  ii..  371. 

Frost,  Captain,  and  his  Tories,  seize  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ma- 
ther and  all  the  men  of  his  congregation  at  Darien,  and  im- 
prison them,  i.,  414. 

Frothingham,  cited  or  quoted,  i.,  531,  537,  538,  539,  572,  574, 
581,583,591. 

Fry,  Joshua,  Colonel,  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne 
in  1754,  ii.,  269.  Death  of,  ii.,  270.  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
ii.,  269. 

Frye,  Colonel,  in  the  Council  of  War  at  Boston  before  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  534.    At  thb  battle,  i.,  539. 

Fuel,  Great  scarcity  of,  at  Newport  in  1779,  i.,  653. 

Fuhrer.  Carl  Fried.,  Hessian  Ensign,  captured  at  Trenton . 
Autograph  of,  ii.,  23.  Joins  the  Americans  ;  hung  in  effigy 
by  the  British  at  New  York,  ii.,  23. 

Fuller,  Rose,  Member  of  ParUament,  opposes  rigorous  meas- 

*  urea  toward  America,  i.,  482,  505.  Proposes  to  impose  a 
fine  on  Boston  on  account  of  the  Tea  Riot,  i.,  503. 

Fuller,  Edward  and  Samuel,  signers  of  the  Pilgrim  Cove- 
nant, i.,  437. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  quoted,  ii.,  180. 

Fulton,  Robert,  his  first  steam-boat ;  price  of  passage  {  pic- 
ture of  the  boat,  i.,  35. 

Fultonville,  Port  of  the  village  of  Fonda,  i.,  284,  293. 

Fundamental  Constitutions :  see  Constitutions^ 

Funerals,  The  people  of  Philadelphia  restrain  the  osual  ex- 
penses of,  in  1765,  ii.,  53. 

Fur  Trade  in  North  Carolina,  ii.,  357. 

FuKER,  Lieutenant-colonel,  at  Sunbury,  il.,  534. 

FuTHEY,  J.  Smith:  see  Bowen. 

Gabaras  Bay,  Notice  of,  i.,  130. 

Gadsden,  CHRisTOPHkR,  Governor  of  South  Carolina ;  dif- 
putes  with  Govenior  Boone  on  the  elective  franchise,  ii.. 
541.  His  zeal  for  American  Independence  in  1764,  ii.,  543. 
In  command  at  Charleston,  ii.,  546,  547.  Requests  Lincoln 
to  surrender,  ii.,  560.  Delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress 
in  1765,  i.,  465.  Member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
ii.,  60,  543.  On  the  Committee  on  Naval  Aflairs  in  1775, 
ii.,  637.  His  duel  with  Howe,  ii.,  534.  His  sufferings  in 
the  Sandwich  prison-ship  and  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Augustine,  ii.,  563.  Autograph  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  543. 

Gaoe,  Thomas,  General,  prepares  to  quarter  troops  in  Boston 
in  1768,  i.,  4<8,  480,  483.  Depuution  of  boys  to,  i.,  488. 
Governor  of  Montreal,  i.,  179.  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
in  1774,  i.,  506.  At  Boston  in  1774,  i.,  507.  Plays  the  ty- 
rant, I.,  500.  His  attempt  to  seize  arms  and  ammunition, 
i.,  374,  514,  533 ;  ii.,  397.  Removes  the  seat  of  government 
from  Salem  to  B<Mton,  i.,  513.  His  hostile  movements,  i., 
511,  515,  516,  533.    Spikes  cannons  on  Fort  Hill,  i.,  516. 

His  exi>edition  against  Concord  in  1775,  i.,  533.  His  emis- 
saries among  Indians,  i.,  160.  His  dispatches  to  London 
respecting  the  battles  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  i.,  538. 
Resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Council  in  rela- 
tion to  him,  i.,  534.  His  rigorous  surveillance,  i..  535.  For- 
tifies Boston  Neck,  ii.,  587.  His  Proclamation,  i.,  537. 
His  soliloquy,  i..  537.  His  Council  of  War  on  the  morning 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i..  540. 

Secretly  concerned  in  exciting  Indians  against  the  people 
of  the  Colonies,  ii.,  391.  Burns  Charleston,  i..  545.  His 
letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  i.,  573.  Recalled  to  England,  i.. 
573.  Loyal  address  to,  i.,  574.  Autograph  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  i.,  573. 

Gaob,  Colonel,  wounded  at  Fort  Duf^nesne  in  1755,  ii.,  973.     . 

Gains,  Hugh,  Editor  of  the  New  \ork  "Mercury,"  i.,  460, 
470.  Character  of,  ii.,  590.  Timothy  Tickle's  contributions 
to  the  paper  of,  i.,  460.    Quoted,  ii.,  660. 

Gaines,  Captain,  at  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.,  494,  405,  497. 

Gainey,  Major,  Tory  leader,  wounded  by  Marion,  ii.,  563. 

Galileo,  date  of  his  astronomical  theory,  i.,  30. 

Gall,  Db,  Hessian  General,  at  the  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights, 
i.,  50,  60 ;  ii.,  673. 

Gallopers  RaviJis :  see  Galoose. 

Galloway,  Joseph,  of  Pennsylvania,  member  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress ;  abandons  the  republican  cause,  ii.,  17, 
55, 59.  Opposed  to  the  American  Association,  ii.,  63.  Turns 
Loyalist;  his  Historical  and  Political  Reflections,  ii..  64. 
Letters  of  Inglis  and  Coxe  to,  i.,  320.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  64. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii..  63. 

Gallows  Hill,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  11.,  650. 

Gallows  Hill,  at  Peekskill,  i.,  739,  740. 

Galoose  Rapids,  below  Ogdensburgh.  i..  310. 

G  A  lphin,  MiLLsooB,  account  of  him  and  the  "  Galphin  Claim," 
il.,  484. 
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GALPRiif,  Gborge,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Indian  Aflkin, 
ii.,  484. 

Galvan,  Migor,  at  the  Battle  of  Jamestown  Island,  in  1781, 
ii.,  261. 

Galvez,  Don  Bbrn ard  de,  captures  Fort  Charlotte  and  Pen- 
sacola,  ii.,  557. 

Gamble,  W.,  his  signature  to  Continental  Bills,  i.,  317. 

Gambling  prohibited  by  Washington,  i.,  315. 

** Game  Cock;'*  La  Fayette  is  called  the  French,  ii.,  260;  and 
General  Sumter  the  Carolinian  Game  Cock,  ii.,  447. 

Gammel,  Professor,  his  account  of  Historical  Manuscripts  on 
the  early  history  of  New  England,  i.,  628. 

Ganoanelli  :  see  Clement. 

Gansevoort,  Peter.  Colonel,  appointed  to  command  Fort 
Scbuyler,  i.,  240.  His  letters  to  Scbnyler,  i.,  40,  241.  His 
daring  resolve,  i.,  249,  250.  Tories  attempt  to  abduct  him, 
i.,  222.  At  Schaticoke,  i.,  309.  His  expedition  against  the 
Onondagas,  1.,  270.  With  Washington  in  his  tour  to  the 
Northern  battle-fields,  i.,  680.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and 
Biographical  Sketch,  i.,  240. 

Garden's  Revolutionary  Anecdotet,  i.,  42  ;  ii.,  150,  497. 

Gardening  by  the  German  troops  at  (' harlot teville,  ii.,  346. 

Gardiner,  Joseph,  Naval  Commander,  i..  C56. 

Gardiner,  Richard,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 

Gardiner,  Major  (British),  ii.,  553.  Manager  of  the  Mischi- 
anza,  ii.,  97. 

Gardinier,  Captain,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  i.,  247. 

Gardner,  Henry,  appointed  Receiver  General  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1774, 1.,  310. 

Gardner,  Isaac,  Justice,  of  Brookline,  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Concord,  i ,  530. 

Gardner,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  mortally 
wounded,  i.,  546.  Quotation  flrom  the  drama  "  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hiir*  respecting  him,  ib. 

Garnet,  George,  of  Maryland,  ii.,  194. 

Garrick,  tragsdian,  his  epitaph  on  Goldsmith,  1.,  504. 

Garrison,  Beverly,  i.,  727,  731.  His  Recollections  of  Re- 
volutionary events,  i.,  732.   Portrait  and  Autograph  of,  i.,  732. 

Garth,  General,  i.,  422,  428.  At  Fairfield  and  Norwalk,  i., 
413.    Mrs.  Buckley's  protection  ftrom,  disregarded,  i.,  437. 

Gaspee^  British  schooner,  burned  in  Narraganset  Bay  in  1772, 
i.,  628,  620,  630.    Doggerel  verses  on  the  a/fair,  i.,  631. 

Gaspee  Pointy  Picture  and  description  of,  i.,  627,  628. 

Gaston,  Joseph,  Judge,  his  bold  patriotism,  ii.,  451. 

Gaston,  William,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  35^  450. 

Gatenoi$,  Grenadiers  of  the  Regiment  of,  their  bravery,  ii.,  313. 

Gates,  Horatio,  General,  i.,  100.  Commands  the  Northern 
army  in  1776,  il.,  463.  Superseded  by  Schuyler,  i.,  38,  39. 
Supersedes  him,  i.,  42, 136.  At  Van  Schaick's  Island,  i.,  42. 
At  Bemis's  Heights,  i..  44-47.  At  Stillwater,  i.,  48.  In- 
crease of  his  army,  1.,  48,  59.  His  treatment  of  Arnold,  i., 
56.  Kind  to  the  sick  among  the  British  prisoners,  i.,  63,  73. 
His  generosity,  i.,  67.  Anticipates  Burgoyne's  retreat,  i., 
72.  Terms  proposed  by  him  to  Burgovne,  i.,  78.  His  first 
interview  with  Burgoyne ;  site  of  it,  i.,  80.  Congress  awards 
to  him  a  gold  medal,  i.,  83,  84.  His  letters  to  Burgoyne  re- 
specting General  Vaughan,  i.,  380 ;  and  respecting  the  mas- 
sacre of  women  and  children,  i.,  IClO. 

His  conduct  in  not  reinforcing  Washington  censured,  ii., 
91.  At  Providence  in  1778,  i.,  653.  President  of  the  Board 
of  War,  i.,  704 ;  ii.,  133,  662.  Aims  at  superseding  Wash- 
ington, i.,  42 ;  ii.,  91.  Conspires  with  Conway,  Mifflin,  and 
others  against  Washington  in  1778,  ii.,  130,  131.  His  accu- 
sation against  Wilkinson ;  his  duplicity,  ii.,  132.  His  de- 
ception in  relation  to  La  Fayette,  ii.,  133.  Retreats  to  Char- 
lotte, ii.,  417.  Retires  to  Salisbury,  ii.,  418.  His  account 
of  the  expedition  against  Ferguson,  ii.,  424,  425. 

In  comnuuid  of  the  Southern  army  in  1760,  ii.,  462.  His 
encampment  near  Rugeley's  Mill,  ii.,  464.  Marches  towrard 
Camden,  ii.,  465.  Censured  for  the  defeat  at  Sanders's 
Creek;  retreats  to  Hillsborough,  ii.,  469.  His  part  in  the 
Newburgh  Addresses,  i.,  676,  6<9.  Portrait  and  Biographfcal 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  463.    Autographs  of,  i.,  79 ;  ii.,  418,  463. 

Picture  of  his  head-quarters  at  Saratoga,  i.,  75.  Quartered 
at  the  Square  in  1782,  i.,  672. 

Gates,  Sir  Thomas,  Ii.,  245.  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia 
in  1608 ;  returns  to  England,  ii.,  250.  Returns  to  Virginia 
with  supplies  and  emigrants  in  1611,  ii.,  251.  Governor; 
returns  to  England  in  1614,  ii.,  251. 

Galea  very  numerous  on  the  road  (hun  Annapolis  to  Wash- 
ington, ii.,  198,  199. 

Gazzeb,  Captain,  of  Rhode  Island,  i.,  656. 

Gbakb,  Samuel,  emissary  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, !.,  342. 

Gee,  Joshua,  in  fiivor  of  a  Stamp  Act  in  1739,  i.,  461. 

Gee,  Colonel,  captured  by  Major  Armstrong,  ii.,  349. 

Gee,  Mr.,  descendant  of  Colonel,  ii.,  349. 

Gee* a  Bridge^  Picture  of,  ii.,  349. 

Geioer,  Emily,  Ii.,  38.  Bears  a  message  flrom  Greene  to 
Sumter,  ii.,  488.  Her  courage ;  picture  of  the  arrest  of;  her 
marriage,  il.,  489. 

Genera/,  Rank  of,  in  the  American  army  in  1776,  ii.,  638. 

Generala^  ancient.  Pomp  of,  ii.,  201.  All  the  Major  Generals 
of  the  Revolutionary  army  free-masons  except  Arnold,  ii.,  231 . 

Geneaee  River,  Notice  of  the,  i.,  224. 

Ceneaee  Valley ^  Destruction  of  towas  and  property  in,  in  1770, 
i.,  876,  277. 


Genet,  his  secret  expedition  against  the  Spaniards,  ii..  288. 

Gentleman'a  Magazine,  i.,  106,  1 10. 

Gborob  I.  knights  Governor  Spoitswood,  and  presents  to  him 

a  silver  miniature  horse-shoe,  ii.,  266. 
George  II.,  Death  of,  announced  to  his  heir,  i.,  457.    Portrait 

of,  at  Nassau  Hail,  Princeton,  pierced  by  a  cannon-ball  in 

1777,  ii.,  31,  36. 

George  III.,  Accession  of,  i.,  456.  Length  of  his  reign,  i.,  450. 
His  queen,  i.,  458.  Denounces,  in  1768,  the  rebellious  spirit 
evinced  by  Massachusetts,  i.,  462.  Irritated  by  Wilkes^s  Ad- 
dress^i.,  585.  His  ipeech  in  Parliament  in  1775.  i.,  565, 586. 
Applies  to  the  European  Maritime  Powers  to  prevent  their 
intervention  in  America,  i.,  586,  587.  His  autograph  letter 
to  the  States  General  of  Holland  ;  hires  German  mercenaries 
to  fight  against  his  subjects  in  America ;  is  opposed  in  the 
Assembly  by  Overyssel,  i.,  588,  589.  His  speech  in  1778  re- 
specting the  alliance  of  France  and  the  United  States,  i.,  647. 
Satirized  by  Fox,  i.,  519.  His  remark  respecting  American 
Independence,  ii.,  652.  Anecdote  of  General  Greene  in  rela- 
tion to  the  portrait  of,  ii.,  392.  Of  the  statue  of,  ii.,  595.  His 
statue  in  the  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  i.,  472  ;  erected  in 
1770 ;  destroyed  In  1776,  ii.,  79,  595,  817.  Portraits  of,  i., 
457,  45^.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  652.  Picture  of  the  Great  Seal 
of,  i.,  456.     Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  457,  458. 

Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  Skirmish  near,  in  1760,  ii.,  564. 
Captured  by  Marion  in  1781,  ii.,  567. 

Georgia  founded  by  Oglethorpe,  ii.,  514.  Royal  charter  of,  ob- 
tained in  1732,  ii.,  515.  Oglethorpe  first  Governor  of,  ii.,  515. 
Its  early  history,  ii.,  516.  Invaded  by  Spaniards  in  1742 ; 
ffovemed  by  a  President  and  Council  in  1743 ;  a  royal  prov- 
ince in  1752,  ii.,  517.  Its  Committee  of  Correspondence  in 
1768 ;  opposes  the  Stamp  Act  in  1770,  ii.,  518.  Sends  relief 
to  Boston  in  1774,  i..  511 ;  ii.,  518.  519.  Elects  Delegates  to 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1776;  raises  troops;  issues 
Bills  of  Credit,  ii.,  521.  Organizes  its  civil  Government,  ii.. 
522.  Leaves  its  delegates  (Vee  in  voting  relative  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  ii.,  70.  Delegates  of,  sign  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confbderatlon  in  1778,  ii.,  655.  Exempted  by  Con- 
gress Oom  furnishing  Hinds  for  the  army  in  1780,  ii.,  655. 
Sir  James  Wright  resumes  the  royal  government  of,  in  1779, 
ii.,  528.    Royal  power  in,  ceases  in  1789,  U.,  435. 

Gerard.  Conrad  Alexandre,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
State  in  France,  1.,  87.  His  communications  to  the  Anteri- 
can  commissioners  in  1777,  fi.,  648.  First  French  minister 
to  the  United  States;  arrives  in  the  Delaware  with  the 
French  fieet  in  1778,  i.,  646,  647 ;  ii.,  649.  His  reception  by 
Congress,  i.,  647  ;  ii.,  650.  His  Portrait  and  Autograph,  ii., 
649.     Is  succeeded  by  M.  Luzerne,  ii.,  105. 

Gerlach,  J.  D.,  Riedesel*s  Quarter-master  General,  ii.,  664. 
Auiojp^ph  of,  ii.,  345. 

Germain,  George,  Lord,  1.,  37,  168,  587.  La  Fayette  at  the 
house  of,  ii.,  117.  His  dispatch  to  George  III.  respecting  the 
surrender  of  Comwallis,  ii.,  322.  His  letter  to  Carleton,  i., 
37.    Portrait  of,  i.,  173. 

Germain,  Count  de  St. :  see  St.  Germain, 

German  Flata,  Origin  of  the  name  of,  i.,  S53.  Expedition 
against  the ;  destruction  of  the  settlement  at  the,  by  Brant  in 

1778,  i.,  255.    Confiict  between  Woodworth*s  rangers  and 
the  Indians,  i.,  298.    Stone  church  at,  i.,  254. 

German  Princea,  their  treaty  with  George  III.  to  Airnish  mer- 
ceiiary  troops  for  the  army  in  America,  i.,  588,  589. 

Germana,  emigrants  in  the  American  colonies,  take  sides  with 
the  Patriots,  i..  589. 

Germana  {Palatinea)^  Settlement  of,  in  South  Carolina  in  1748, 
ii.,  540. 

Germantown,  Early  settlement  of;  description  of  It  in  1700.  ii., 
107.  Topography  of,  ii.,  110.  The  residence  of  government 
officers  at  various  periods ;  head-quarters  of  General  Howe  : 
Chew's  house,  ii.,  108.  In  the  possession  of  the  British  in 
1777,  ii.,  109.  Battle  of,  in  1777,  ii.,  108-112.  Map  of  the 
battle,  ii..  1 10. 

Gerrisr,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  ii.,  338. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  of  Massachusetts,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  ii.,  663.  At  the  head  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  of  Supply,  i.,  522.  His  narrow  escape 
at  West  Cambridge,  i.,  523.  On  the  committee  to  prepare  a 
narrative  of  the  massacre  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  i..  531. 
Portrait  of,  ii. ^frontispiece.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  80.  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  ii.,  663. 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming:  see  Campbell,  Thomas. 

GhosVs  Complaint^  The,  Verses  fVom,  ii.,  34. 

Gibault,  Father,  French  priest,  Vincennes  captured  through 
his  influence,  ii.,  290. 

Gidbon,  Edward,  fiivorable  to  America :  Portrait  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  i.,  519. 

Gibbon,  James,  Lieutenant,  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point, 
i.,  746,  749,  750. 

GiBBs,  Caleb.  Major,  of  Rhode  Island,  first  Captain  Com- 
mandant of  Washington's  Life  Guard,  i..  688,  689 ;  ii.,  128. 
At  the  siege  of  Yorktown  ;  wounded,  ii.,  313.  Autograph  of, 
i.,  688. 

GiBBs,  Governor,  of  Newport,  I.,  632. 

Gibson,  George,  Colonel,  nephew  of  General  John  ;  mortally 
wounded  at  St.  Clair's  defeat  in  Ohio,  ii.,  284. 

Gibson,  John,  General,  Indian  trader:  has  for  his  wifo  the 
sister  of  Logan ;  provides  for  her  infiint,  ii.,  283, 984.    Sent 
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by  Dunmore  to  Logan,  il.,  984.    In  command  at  Fort  Lau- 
rens in  1778,  \i.,794.    Biographical  Sltetch  of,  ii.,^4. 

Gibson,  W.,  hia  signature  to  Continental  nilla.  i..  317. 

Gibson,  William,  sut»scribing  witness  to  the  PeQnsyivania 
Charter,  ii.,50. 

Gi-EN-owA-TAU,  Seneca  chief,  at  the  Battle  of  Wyoming,  I., 
354,359.301. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  step-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
ii.,  242.  Receives  lands  in  North  America  in  1578 ;  he  and 
Raleigh  sail  for  North  America  in  1579 ;  and  equip  a  squad- 
ron in  1583,  ii.,  242.  At  Newfoundland  in  1583 ;  sails  south- 
ward, and  he  and  his  crew  are  lost  in  a  storm,  ii.,  243. 

Gilpin,  Gboroe,  Notice  of,  ii.,  181. 

Gimat,  Colonel,  Aid  to  La  Fayette ;  at  Brendywine,  ii.,  176  ; 
at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  ii.,  312.   Wounded,  ii.,  313. 

Girty,  Simon,  ii.,283  ;  he  and  his  Tory  and  Indian  associates 
aid  Colonel  Hamilton  at  Detroit,  i..  264, 291.  The  flriend  of 
Simon  Kenton,  ii.,  288.  Attacks  Fort  Henry,  and  demands 
Its  surrender ;  Colonel  Sheppard  reAises ;  and  a  fierce  bon- 
ftict  ensues,  ii.,  291,  292.  Bums  houses,  kills  cattle,  and  re- 
tires with  his  savages  to  the  woods  ;  hia  history  and  char- 
acter, ii.,  293. 

riisT,  MoRDBCAi,  General,  of  Maryland.  Attacks  Comwallis 
in  the  bay  of  Long  Island  in  1776.  ii.,604.  Attacked  by  Sim- 
coe,  Emerick,  and  Tarleton,  ii.,  626.  At  the  Battle  of  Cam- 
den, it,  465.  466,  467.  At  Paoli  in  1777,'ii.,  164.  At  the  Bat- 
tle ofGermantown.  ii.,  115,  465.  At  the  skirmish  at  White- 
marsh,  ii.,  115.  At  skirmishes  in  South  Carolina,  ii.,  572. 
Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  465. 
His  sons,  ii.,  465. 

Gist,  Mr.,  ii.,  267.  Anecdote  of  him  and  an  Indian  mesaen- 
gpr,  II  ,  266. 

Cist's  Plantation,  ii.,  270. 

Glascock,  William,  of  Georgia,  ii.,  504. 

Glasgow,  Jambs,  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Cardlna,  ii., 
383. 

Glazier,  Lieutenant-colonel,  at  Savannah,  ii.,  533. 

Glenn,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  erects  forts  on  the  bor- 
dcre  of  the  Cherokee  country  along  the  Savannah  river  in 
1755,  ii.,  361,439. 

Glenn,  John,  Son  of  Liberty,  of  Georgia,  il.,  518. 

(ilen^a  Falls,  Scenery  about;  Indian  cave,  and  big  snake; 
view  below  the  falls  ;  associations  of,  1.,  104,  105. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  chanted  by  Columbus  and  hia  crews  on  flrat 
discovering  land,  as  they  thought,  i.,  24. 

Gloucester  invested  by  de  Chois6  in  1781,  ii.,  308.  Descent 
upon,  by  Lieutenant  Mowatt,  i.,  560. 

Gloucester  Pointy  New  Jersey,  II.,  147.    Virginia,  Ii.,  318. 

Glover,  General,  ii.,  34 :  at  the  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  1., 
50,  51,  63,  75.  On  Long  Island  in  1776,  ii.,  606.  Superin- 
tends the  evacuation  of  New  York,  ii.,  609.  Autograph  of, 
ii.,  609.  In  a  skirmish  with  Ho^e  at  New  Rochelle  in  1776, 
ii.,  614.  Signs  the  remonstrance  sent  to  D^Efttaintr,  i.,  650. 
Member  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  concerning  Andr<i,  i.,  765. 
At  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  128. 

Glover,  Reverend  Mr.,  furnishes  the  means  for  procuring  the 
first  printing  materials  used  in  America,  i..  555. 

Glynn.  Sbrobant,  denounces  the  Canada  Bill,  i.,  156. 

Gnadenhuiten,  Moravian  settlement.  Meaning  of  the  name ;  de- 
struction of.  by  Indians,  i.,  343. 

Goat  Island,  Niagara  Falls,  ii.,  227. 

God,  The  providence  of,  in  national  destini^,  recognized  by 
Paine,  ii.,  69. 

Goddard,  William,  of  Marvland,  ii.,  587. 

Goddard,  Judge,  of  Norwich,  notice  of  him  and  his  wife,  i., 
599. 

Godefroy,  Maximilian,  architect,  ii.,  182. 

GoDFRED,  James.  American  Nnval  Commander,  i.,  656. 

Godfrey,  Thomas,  inventor  of  the  quadrant ;  df>es  the  glaz- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  State  House,  ii.,  65. 

Godyn,  Samuel,  Dutch  patroon ;  settles  on  the  Dehnrnrc,  ii., 
45,  577. 

GoFF,  Solomon,  Regulator,  ii..  367. 

GoFFE.  General,  one  of  the  regicides  who  fled  from  England 
to  America;  concealed  at  New  Haven,  i.,  419.  420.  Anec- 
dote of  him  and  a  fencing-master,  i.,  419.  Saves  the  town 
of  Hadley  from  destruction  by  Indians,  i.,  662. 

Cold  Region  of  North  Carolina,  ii.,  410,  421. 
^  Goldsborouoh,  Robert,  of  Maryland,  Delegate  to  (he  firat 
Continental  Congress, -ii.,  60. 

Gddsborough's  Naval  Chronicle,  ii..  638. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  "Retaliation"  quoted;  his  ppitanhs 
for  Burke  and  Garrlck,  i.,  504.    Garrick*s  epitaph  on,  i..  504. 

GoocH,  Sir  William,  Major-general,  Deputy  Governor  of 
Virginia,  ii.,  267.    His  grave,  ii.,  324. 

GoocH,  Captain,  his  message  flrom  Washington  to  Magaw,  ii., 
621. 

Goodale,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  i.,  75. 
<     Goodman,  John,  aigner  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 

Goodrich.  Captain,  in  Arnold's  Canada  expedition,  i.,  193. 

Goodrych,  Captain,  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781, 
ii.,  406. 

Goodwin.  David,  proprietor  of  Wlntermoot*8  Fort,  i..  351. 

GooKiN.  Danibl,  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  1., 
660. 

GooKiif,  Lieotenant,  I.,  060. 


Gordon,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  chain  across  the  Hudson 
River  corrected,  i.,  706.  Quoted  or  cited,  i.,  42,  55,  74,  82, 
134,  208,  209,  247,  252,  .192,  397,  455,  459,  401,  476,  494,  522, 
528,  535,  545,  571,  578,  582,  655,  706,  764  ;  il.,  17, 20,  36,  112, 
116,  117,  134,  145,  176,  313,  3b2,  468.  499,  611,  617,  633. 

GoRB,  Christopher,  Governor,  wounded  when  a  boy  in  a 
fVacas  at  Boston,  i.,  489. 

GoRNELt^  leader  of  a  conspiracy  to  abduct  General  Greene* 
executed,  ii.,  570. 

GoRT,  Tory,  scalped  by  his  own  party,  i.,  268. 

Goshm,  New  York,  i.,  069,  670,  671. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  navigator,  sails  across  the  Atlantic 
in  1602  ;  sees  land  at  the  north  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  lands 
at  Cape  Cod,  which  he  names ;  discovcra  the  Elir^tbeth  Isl- 
ands and  Martha's  Vineyard,  i.,  245,.  246.  Sails,  under 
Christopher  Newport,  to  Virginia,  in  1606 ;  Death  of.  ii., 
245,  246. 

Gosport,  Virginia,  captured  by  Admiral  Collier  in  1779,  ii.,  333. 

Gossman,  Mr.,  editor  at  Kingston,  i.,  389. 

Gould,  Colonel,  of  Fairfield,  i.,  409. 

Gould,  Lieutenant-colonel  (British),  Joins  Rawdon,  ii.,  486. 

Gould,  Hannah  F.,  quoted,  i.,  689;  ii.,  48. 

GouRGUBs,  Db,  Gascon  soldier,  his  expedition  to  Florida,  i., 
32. 

Oouvernbur,  Abraham,  ancestor  of  the  Gouveneur  fomilies 

of  America,  ii.,  579. 
'  Gouvion,  Lieutenant-colonel,  French  engineer,  i.,  7X)4.    At  tho 
siege  of  Yorktown,  ii.,  320. 

Govrmment,  British  :  see  Great  Britain. 

Governors,  Colonial,  meet  at  Annapolia  and  at  Alexandria  in 
1755,  ii,  271. 

Governor's  Independent  Cadets,  i.,  514:  see  Hancock,  John. 

Governor's  Island^  New  York,  11.,  311,  596. 

GoYMEs,  Benjamin,  one  of  Washington's  Lifo  Guard  ;  Auto- 
graph of.  i.,  688. 

Goymes,  William,  son  of  Benjamin,  ii.,  218. 

Grabowski,  Count,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Clinton  in  1777; 
Grave  of;  his  dying  request  respecting  his  sword,  i.,  736. 

Graebe,  Hessian  Ensign,  captured  at  Trenton ;  Autograph 
of,  ii.,  23. 

Gramr,  Thomas,  Dr.,  Notice  of,  ii.,  144. 

Graffenreidt,  Baron  De,  his  colony  of  Swiss  and  Germans 
in  1709,  ii.,  360. 

Grafton,  Augustus  Hbnrt,  Duke  of,  his  policy,  i.,  4£2, 587, 
590.    Portrait  of,  1.,  482. 

Graham,  Georoc,  brother  of  General  Joseph,  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  420. 

Graham,  George,  of  Rome,  New  York,  I.,  243. 

Graham,  Joseph,  Captain  (afterward  Major  and  General),  ii., 
425.  At  the  Battle  of  Cowan's  Ford  and  the  skirmish  at 
Charlotte  in  1780,  ii.,  392.  419.  Wounded,  ii.,  420.  In  the 
expedition  to  the  Haw  in  1781,  ii.,386.  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  ii.,  392. 

Graham,  William,  member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee; 
Autograph  of,  ii.,  412,  413. 

Graham,  William  A..  Notice  of,  ii.,  386,  393. 

Graham.  M^or  (British),  ii.,  531. 

Grant,  Ebenezer,  Captain,  i.,  436. 

Grant,  Jambs,  Colonel,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Chero- 
kces  in  1761,  ii.,  410. 

Grant,  General  (British),  in  command  at  New  York  in  1776, 
ii.,  598,  600.  His  false  securitv  in  relation  to  Trenton  in 
1776.  il.,  19.  At  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  ii.,  601,  609. 
Advances  to  Princeton,  ii.,  24.  At  the  Head  of  Elk  in  1777, 
11.,  169,  440.  Attempts  to  surprise  La  Fayette  at  Barren 
Hill  in  1778;  his  boast  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  ii.,  601. 

Grant,  Major  of  a  Highland  Regiment,  in  the  Battle  of  Fort 
Duquesno  in  1758;  captured  and  sent  to  Montreal,  ii.,  274. 
At  Bjrandywine,  ii.,  170. 

Grant,  Dame:  see  Dame  Grant. 

"  Grass,  Timothy,'*  origin  of  the  name,  ii.,  353. 

Gras.<)e,  Francois  Joseph  Paul.  Count  De,  i.,  436  ;  arrives 
with  the  French  fleet  in  1781 ;  blockades  the  mouth  of  York 
River,  ii.,  305.  In  the  engagement  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
ii..  306.  Visited  by  Washington  oflT  Cape  Henry,  ii.,  308. 
At  the  siege  of  Yorktown ;  his  proposition  to  La  Fayette ; 
rrAjses  to  ascend  the  river,  ii.,  308.  Portrait  and  Autograph 
of.  ii.,  305. 

Grasshopper,  name  of  a  kind  of  small  fleld-piece,  1.,  279  ;  ii., 
436. 

Graves  of 

Agnew,  General,  il.,  112. 

Allen,  Ethan,  i.,  161. 

Armstrong.  Reverend  James  F.,  ii.,  40. 

Arnold,  Mre.,  i.,  429. 

Batten.  John,  ii.,  621. 

Bird.  Colonel,  ii..  112. 

Braddock.  ii.,  273. 

Butler,  Colonel  Zebulon,  i.,  3C7. 

Campbell.  Major,  i.,  424. 

Craighead,  Reverend  Alexander,  11.,  410. 

Cranston,  .John,  ii.,  35. 

Cranston,  William,  ii..  35. 

De  Kalb.  Baron,  ii.,  462. 

Pean.  John,  i..  755. 

Donop,  Colonel,  ii.,  84. 
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Ferpiaon  and  others,  near  King^s  Mountain,  ii.,  423,  438. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  ii.,  43. 
Franklin,  Deborah,  ii.,  43. 
Gooch,  Major,  ii.,  324 
Grabowaki,  Count,  i.,  736. 
Herkimer,  1 ,  260. 
Huguenots,  at  Kingston.  I..  389. 
.     Humphreys,  Colonel,  i.,  424. 
Huntington,  i.,  605. 
Jefferson,  ii.,  342. 
Kalh,  Baron  de,  ii.,  462. 
La  Fayette,  li  ,  120. 
Lee,  General  Charles,  ii.,  43. 
Livingston,  Philip,  ii.,  133. 
Mather  Aunily,  i.,  56L 
Mercer,  General,  ii.,  43. 
Miantonomoh,  i.,  507. 
Monklon,  Colonel,  ii.,  153, 157. 
Montcalm,  1.,  168. 
Montgomery,  Richard,  i.,  201. 
Nash,  General,  ii.,  469. 
NeUmn  family,  it.,  302. 
Ogden,  Moses,  i.,  326. 
Phifler,  John,  ii ,  410. 
Phillips,  General,  ii.,  337. 
Roy,  Reverend  Robert,  ii.,  153. 
St.  Tammany,  ii.,  41. 
Stevens,  General,  ii.,  329. 
Stoddard,  Richardson,  i.,  148. 
Ternay,  i.,  656. 
Trumbull,  i.,  603. 
Uncas,  i.,  598. 

Washington,  George,  ii.,  211. 
Washington,  Mrs.  Martha,  ii.,  212. 
Washmgton,  Mrs.  Mary,  ii.,  217,  221. 
Woodhull,  Reverend  Mr.,  ii.,  153. 
Wooster,  General,  i.,  406. 
or  victims  scalped  near  Fort  Jenkins,  Wyoming,  i.,  353. 
Soldiers  at  Fishkill,  i.,  700.    Patriots  at  Paoli,  ii.,  166.    The 
slain  in  the  Regulator  battle,  ii.,  387.    The  slain  at  Chatter- 
ton's  Hill,  ii.,  616.    Soldiers  at  Mount  Independence,  i.,  148. 
Gbaves,  Admiral,  successor  of  Arbuthnot,  ii..  306.    In  com- 
mand of  the  British  fleet  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  540. 
His  expedition  against  Falmouth,  ii.,  637.    At  Newport  in 
1780,  i.,  655.    In  the  engagement  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
ii.,  306. 
Gravesend  Bay,  Picture  of,  ii.,  598.    Prison-ships  in,  ii.,  660. 
Gravier,  Charles  :  see  Vergennes. 
Grat,  David,  his  claim  to  be  **  Harvey  Birch,"  i.,  691. 
Gray,  Samuel,  rioter  at  Boston,  shot,  i.,  490. 
Gray,  Thomas,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  448. 
Gray,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  ii.,  532. 
Gray,  Mr.,  body  servant  of  Gencrtd  Washington,  i.,  166. 
Gray  DON,  Captain,  his  description  of  the  Slate  Roof  House, 

ii.,  94. 
Graydon,  Mrs.,  mother  of  Captain,  ii.,  94. 
Grayson,  William,  Colonel,  of  Virginia,  Commissioner  to 
treat  with  Howe ;  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  li.,  149,  150. 
Member  of  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  in  1788, 
ii ,  232.     On  Long  Island  in  1776,  ii.,  606.     Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  149. 
Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk,  Battle  of,  in  1775,  ii.,  319,  320. 
Great  Britain,  Rerolution  in,  in  1688,  i.,  451.    France  at  war 
with,  in  1778,  i.,  646,  647 ;  ii.,  650.    Holland  at  war  with, 
in  1780,  ii.,  651.    Spain  Joins  France  in  war  against,  in  1779, 
11.,  650.    Addresses  of  Congress  to  the  King,  Parliament, 
and  People  of,  in  1774,  i.,  157.    Treaty  of,  with  the  United 
States  in  1782 ;  acknowledgea  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States,  ii.,  652.    National  debt  of,  i.,  95.    Govemmqpt  of, 
caricatured,  i.,  158. 

Parliament  of.  Its  bills  relating  to  Quebec  in  1774,  i.,  156. 
Discusses  the  right  to  tax  the  American  colonies,  i.,  461. 
Passes  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  i.,  462.    Apathy  of,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  1.,  470.    Repeals  the  Stamp  Act,  i,  472. 
Excitement  in,  in  conseqaence  of  the  Boston  Tea  Riot,  i., 
502.    Oppressive  acts  of,  i.,  505.     Proceedings  of,  on  the 
ere  of  the  American  Revolution,  i.,  517.    Debates  of,  in  1775, 
i.,  519,  587.    Debate  on  sending  German  troops  to  Amer- 
ica, i.,  588,  589.    Debates  on  the  alliance  of  France  and  the 
United  States  in  1778,  i.,  646  ;  on  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  i., 
84,  85:  and  on  American  Independence  in  1778,  ii.,  141. 
Naval  operations  of,  in  1780,  ii.,  644.    Proceedings  of,  on 
the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  ii.,  332,  406.    Declares  its  pur- 
pose not  to  prosecute  any  longer  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  ii.,  571.    See  Army;  Fleet;  George  IH.  ;  Navy; 
Copley. 
Great  Kenawba,  Colonel  Lewises  camp  on  the,  in  1774,  ii.,  281. 
Great  Meadotos,  site  of  Fort  Necessity,  described,  ii.,  270. 
Great  Tree,  Seneca  chief,  his  treachery  at  Schoharie,  i.,267. 
Green,  Roger,  Notice  of,  it..  353. 
Green,  Samuel,  of  Cambridge,  flrst  printer  in  America;  his 

descendant  Samuel  Green,  i,  618. 
Green,  Thomas,  Governor  of  Maryland,  ii.,  192. 
Green,  Timothy,  succeeds  Thomas  Shon  as  printer  at  New 

London,  Connecticut,  in  1711,  i.,  618. 
Grbbn.  Captain,  Aid-de-camp  to  General  Phillipa,  i.,  55, 90. 


Green  Mountanu,  View  of,  i.,  45, 131. 

Green  Mountain  Boy$,  Regiment  of  the,  at  Ticonderoga,  i., 
123,  155.     Capture  Crown  Point  in  1775,  i.,  153. 

Green  Sprmg  Plantation,  residence  of  Sir  William  Berkeley . 
revolutionary  associations  of;  encampment  at,  in  1781,  ii., 
240. 

Greene,  Albert  G.,  presides  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and Historical  Society,  i.,  626. 

Greene,  Christopher,  Colonel,  the  hero  of  Red  Bank,  i.. 
190, 295.  His  bravery  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Mereer  in  1777, 
li.,  86,  87,  93.  His  defiance  of  Donop,  ii.,  87.  At  the  Battle 
of  Guillbrd,  ii.,  402, 405.  Congress  presents  to  him  a  sword  . 
murdered  near  the  Croton  River  by  Tories,  ii.,  88.  Monu- 
ment to,  at  Red  Bank,  ii.,  89.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  88. 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  General,  in  Arnold's  Canada  expedi- 
tion, i.,  191,  194.  At  Jamaica  Plains  in  1775,  i.,  537.  At 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  566.  At  the  bombardment  of 
Boston,  i.,  578.  580.  At  Brooklyn  in  1776,  ii.,  594,  596,  599 
In  command  at  Fort  Lee,  ii.,  615,  619.  Retreats  fh>m  Fort 
Lee,  ii.,  14.  With  Washington  in  New  Jersey,  ii.,  19,  20, 
147.  At  the  Battle  of  Trenton  in  1776,  ii.,  19,  20.  At  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine  in  1777,  ii.,  169,  170,  176,  177.  VisfU 
Fort  Montgomery  in  1777,  i ,  732.  In  the  expedition  against 
Rhode  Island  in  1778,  i.,  648.  Visits  the  French  fleet  off 
Newport  in  1778,  i.,  650.  At  the  Battle  of  Quaker  HiU  in 
1778,  i.,  651.    At  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  li.,  110,  HI  . 

*  and  of  Monmouth,  ii.,  148,  156.  Ordered  by  Washington  to 
King*s  Ferry,  i.,  729.  Appointed  by  Washington  to  conftr 
with  Roberison  relative  to  Andre  in  1780,  i.,  ^69.  At  Tap- 
pan  in  1780,  i.,  713.  Member  of  the  Coun  of  Inquiry  re- 
specting Andre,  i.,  765.  Appointed  bv  Washington  to  the 
command  of  the  Southern  army,  ii.,  384,  389.  Takes  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  army,  ii.,  390, 470.  In  Virginia  in  1781, 
ii.,  257.  His  retreat  befbre  Comwallis  in  1781,  ii.,  350,  384, 
394.  At  the  BatUe  of  GuUford  in  1781,  ii.,  390, 403-406.  Pur- 
sues Comwallis,  ii.,  406,  407.  His  approach  to  Camden  in 
1781,  ii.,  407.  Encamps  near  Camden,  ii.,  471.  Encamps 
at  Hobkirk*s  HUl,  ii.,  472.  At  Fort  Motte,  ii.,  481.  At  Fort 
Granby,  ii.,  483 ;  and  at  Nin^y-six,  ii.,  483-488.  His  march 
(torn  the  Santee  Hills  to  the  Congaree,  ii.,  491.  Encamps 
near  Eutaw,  ii.,  493.  At  the  battle ;  retreats,  ii.,  497.  Pur- 
sues Stuart,  ii.,  498, 499.  Charged  with  enriching  himself  at 
the  public  expense,  i.,  321.  Pecuniary  rewards  of  his  serv- 
ices bv  Norih  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  ii., 
570.  Washington's  opinion  of,  ii.,  80.  Conspiracy  to  ab- 
duct, ii.,  570.  Congress  presents  to  him  British  cannona,  i., 
700  ;  a  British  standard  and  a  gold  medal,  ii.,  390,  498.  His 
head-quarters  at  New  Windsor,  i.,  672, 682 ;  and  with  Wash- 
ington at  Middlebrook,  i.,  332.  Monument  to,  roted  by  Con- 
gress, ii.,  390.  Monuments  to,  i.,  700;  ii.,  514.  Portrait, 
Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  389. 

Greene,  Mrs.,  wifb  of  General,  at  Pluckeroin,  i.,  334. 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  of  Newport,  grandson  of  General,  i., 
657. 

Greene,  Thomas,  Goreraor  of  Maryland,  ii.,  192. 

Greene,  William,  his  activity  in  ferrying  Washington's 
army  over  the  Delaware  in  1776,  ii.,  20. 

Greene,  Zechariah,  Reverend,  ii.,  595.  Wounded  in  the 
skirmish  at  Whitenuuvh  in  1777,  ii.,  115. 

Greene,  Major  (British),  at  Fort  Ninety-aix;  his  wift  pro- 
tected by  General  Greene,  li.,  487,  488. 

Greene^ 8  Spring,  Carolina,  ii.,  424. 

Greenfield  HiU,  Connecticut,  i.,  417. 

Greenland  and  Iceland,  Climate  of,  in  1480,  i.,  21. 

Greenlbaf,  Benjamin,  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  In  1775, 
i.,  536. 

Greenouoh,  sculptor,  his  statue  of  Washington,  ii.,  204. 

Greensboroughj  North  Carolina,  Fire  at,  in  1849,  ii.,  388,  389. 

Greenville,  Connecticut,  Paper  and  cotton  mills  at,  i.,  608.  The 
inhabitants  of,  erect  a  monument  to  Miantonomoh,  i.,  597. 

Greenwicki,  New  York  city.  Notice  of,  ii.,  589. 

Greenwich,  Connecticut,  Congregational  Church  at.  i.,  412. 

Gregg,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington  in  1777,  i.,  394. 

Gregg,  Captain,  anecdote  of  him  and  his  dog,  i.,  252. 

Gregory,  Dr.,  Notice  of,  ii.,  349,  589. 

Grenadier,  British,  Anecdote  of  a,  and  a  boy,  ii.,  617. 

Grenadiers*  Battery  at  Ticonderoga,  i.,  128, 131. 

Grennall,  Thomas,  Captain  in  the  United  States  nary  in 
1776,  ii.,  638. 

G RENVILLE,  George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  i.,  459. 
Prime  Minister,  i.,  466.  Opposes  John  Wilkes,  i.,  460.  Orig- 
inates the  Stamp  Act,  i.,  460,  461.  His  conference  with 
Franklin,  i.,  462.  His  speech  in  1766,  i.,  471.  Termed 
"  Gentle  Shepherd,"  i.,  462.  His  cflU;y  suspended  IVom  Lib- 
eny  Tree  at  Boston,  i  469.  His  new  scheme  of  taxation  in 
1767, 1.,  475.  Opposes  the  re-enactment  of  a  statute  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  in  1768  ,.,  482.  Porirait  and  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  i ,  460. 

Grenvillb,  Sir  Richard,  sails  for  America  in  1585 ;  reaches 
Florida ;  coasts  northward ;  his  harsh  treatment  of  the  na- 
tives, ti.,243. 

Grenville,  Thomas,  son'Of  Chancellor,  his  conference  with 
Vergennes  in  1782,  ii.,  652. 

Gretna  Green,  Dismal  Swamp,  Notice  of,  ii.,  333. 

Grey.  General,  termed  ** No-flint  General,"  i.,  764.  At  the 
Head  of  Elk,  ii,,  169 ;  and  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  U., 
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lis,  113.    Mtstacres  Americans  near  Lancaster  Road,  it , 
164.     Attacks  Baylor's  troops  at  Tappan,  i  ,  764     His  ma 
rauding  expedition  at  New  Bedford,  i.,  653.     Attempts  to 
surprine  La  Fayette  at  Barren  IliU  in  1778,  ii.,  122.     Plun- 
ders Martha's  Vineyard,  i.,  663 

Grky.  John,  Riot  at  the  rope- walk  of,  i.,  489. 

GaiDLEY,  Richard.  Colonel,  chief  engineer,  i.  536.    Wound 
ed  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  lliU,  i ,  646     Raises  embank 
mentii  at  Dorchester  Heights,  i ,  647.    Fortifies  Noddle's  Isl- 
and, i.,  683      Biographical  Sketch  of,  i  ,  646. 

Gridley.  Samuel,  Captain,  son  of  Colonel  Richard  ;  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  639.  643 

Grier,  Mrs  ,  her  energy  and  endurance,  i ,  194. 

Grierson,  Colonel  (British),  li ,  610.  Killed  at  AugusU,4i., 
513 

Grikfin,  Colonel,  his  diversion  in  flivor  of  Washington,  ii.,  SO 

Griffin,  Cyru.'^,  President  of  Congress  .  Judge,  his  intended 
elopement  wuh  ihe  daughter  of  Joseph  Galloway,  ii.,  64. 

Griffin's  Wharf,  Boston,  i.,  497,  498. 

Griffiths,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Uarlem  Plains,  U.,  613. 

Grim,  David,  of  New  York,  ii  ,  613. 

Grimes,  John,  Captain,  i.,  666;  in  the  naval  engagement  at 
Newport  in  1776,  i.,  640, 

i^HiswoLD,  Rufus  W.,  quoted,  I.,  401,  405. 

^RiswoLD,  Deputy  Governor  of  Connecticut,  1 ,  575. 

Gnsteold,  Fort :  see  Fort  Griswotd. 

Gross,  Captain,  his  expedition  to  Currytown,  t ,  294. 

Groton,  Massachusetts,  burnt  by  Indians  in  1676,  i.,  663. 

Grottm  Hill,  i  ,  611  ;  monument  on,  i.,  613,  614. 

Grove,  II  de,  the  first  flock  of  Saxony  sheep  in  Iloosick  in- 
troduced by.  about  1820,  i .  400. 

Grummon'B  Hill  described ,  picture  of,  1.,  414,  415. 

Grymes  .  see  Goymes. 

Guianoy  Coast  of,  visited  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  1499,  i.,  38. 
Raleigh's  expedition  to.  ii.,  245. 

Guichen,  Admiral  De,  his  French  fleet,  i.,  656,  717. 

Guilford  Court  House,  Battle  of,  in  1781.  ii..  401-406.  Battle- 
ground, ii.,  389,  406.    Plan  of  the  battle,  il.,  403. 

Guinea,  Riches  and  fertility  of,  i.,  17. 

Gum  Hwamp,  South  Carolina,  Picture  and  associations  of,  ii., 
460. 

GuNBY,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  ii.,  403, 404  , 
and  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  ii..  473. 

GuNN,  Abel, of  Poughkeepsie,  drum-major  in  the  Continental 
arrny  ,  his  account  of  the  execution  of  Huddletone,  i.,  384. 

Gunpowder:  see  Powder. 

GuRisTER.sioo,  Creek  Chief,  attacks  Wayne  in  1783 ;  is  killed, 
and  his  party  is  routed,  ii.,  634. 

GusTAvus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  his  scheme  for  plant- 
ing a  Swedish  colony  in  America  ;  his  views  of  slavery  ;  his 
religious  war ;  at  his  death,  calls  his  scheme  "  the  jewel" 
of  his  kingdom,  ii.,  46. 

GusTAVL's  Adolphus  HI.,  King  of  Sweden,  the  grounds  of 
his  not  permitting  his  subjects  in  the  French  army  in  Amer- 
ica to  be  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  i.,  696. 

GusTAVus,  assumed  name  of  Arnold,  i.,  714. 

Guy  Family,  of  Virginia,  descended  from  Pocahontas,  ii.,  848. 

Guy  Park,  Picture  of,  council  of  Mohawks  at,  in  1776,  i.,834. 

Gwinnett,  Button,  of  Georgia,  delegate  to  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress,  ii.,  621.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, li.,  522,  €66/  On  the  Committee  on  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  ii.,  663.  President  of  the  Council  of  Geor- 
gia, ii.,  623.  Killed  in  a  duel  by  M'Intosh,  ii.,  522,  667.  Au- 
tograph of,  ii.,  81.     Biotrraphical  Sketch  of,  ii..  606. 

Gwyne,  Major,  at  Frankford,  ii.,  42.  At  the  Mischianza,  ii.,99. 

Gwyn's  Island^  Battle  of,  in  1776,  ii.,  331,  332. 

Haa.s  General,  his  appointment,  ii.,  34.  At  the  Batt^  of  Long 
Island,  ii.  603. 

Haas,  Joseph.  Colonel,  ii.,  521  ;  seizes  powder  at  Savannah ; 
seizes  and  imprisons  Governor  Wnghl ;  Portrait,  Autograph, 
and  Biographical  Sketch  of.  il.,  620. 

^[abrrsham,  James,  of  Georgia,  President  of  the  Council,  ii., 
520. 

Hackensack,  Washington's  head-quarters  at.  in  1776,  ii.,  619. 

Hacker,  Hoysted,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  Slates  navy  in 
1775  .  Captain  in  1776,  ii.,  638. 

Radden.  Lieutenant,  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater  in  1777  ;  the 
only  oflicer  unhurt,  i.,  54. 

Hait,  Walter,  beats  the  drum  for  meetings,  i.,  415. 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  one  of  the  assignees  of  Raleigh,  ii..  345. 

Halbert,  Picture  and  description  of  a,  found  at  Bemis's  Heights, 
i.,  47. 

Haldane,  Lieutenant,  Aid  to  Comwallis,  ii.,  484. 

Haldimand,  Sir  Frederick,  destroys  the  castle,  church,  and 
villages  of  the  Oncidas  in  1780,  i.,  378.  With  Gage  at  the 
BatUe  of  Lexington,  i.,  537.     Notice  of,  I.,  168,  222,  283. 

Hale,  Nathan,  Captain,  one  of  the  early  Revolutionary  mar- 
tyrs ;  Fort  Hale  named  in  honor  of,  i.,  426.  Executed  as  a 
spy,  ii.,  609.    His  case  compared  with  that  of  Andre,  i.,  768. 

Hale,  Sarah  Josepha,  Mrs.,  quoted,  ii.,  362,  476. 

Hale,  Colonel,  at  the  battles  of  Stillwater,  i.,  51  :  and  Hub- 
bardton  ;  censured  for  cowardice  ;  death  of,  i.,  145. 

Half  Moon,  Hendrick  Hudson's  vessel,  i.,  300. 

Half-way  Brook,  Dr.  Tusten  at,  i.,  669. 

Halket.  Migor,  wounded  at  Fort  Daquesne,  ii.,  37S. 
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!  Halket,  Sir  Pbtkr,  in  Braddock's  expedition  against  Fur 
Duquesne  in  1766,  li.,  871.     Killed,  ii.,  273. 

Hall,  "  Daddy,"  anecdote  of  him  and  Dexter,  i.,  631. 

Hall,  Edwin.  Reverend,  of  Nurwalk,  i.,  416. 

Hall,  Lyman,  of  Georgia,  delegate  to  the  first  Continentnl 
Congress,  ii.,  630,  631.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, il.,  81.  Governor  of  Georgia,  ii.,  636.  Portrait 
of,  II.,  frontispiece.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  81.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  II.,  667. 

Hall,  Colonel  (British),  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Cowan*s  Ford 
in  1781,11.,  393 

HalVs  Historical  Records  of  Norwalk,  i.,  413,  415. 

Halleck,  Fitzgreen,  quoted,  i.,  337,  364,  366,  697. 

Hallock.  William,  Captain  in  the  United  Stales  navy  in 
1776.  li..  638. 

Hallo  WELL.  Controller  of  <^U8toms,  i.,  467,  478. 

Hambritb,  Colonel,  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  King's  Mount- 
ain, ii.,  438. 

Hamburg,  Georgia,  li..  503. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  General,  student  at  King's  College  in 
1776 ,  heads  a  corps  of  his  fellow-students  in  the  Patriot 
cause,  li.,  590.  Captain  of  a  battery  at  the  Battle  of  Whii(* 
Plains  in  1776,  ii.,  616.  Sent  by  Washington  to  Gates  lor 
reinforcements,  ii.,  91.  At  Valley  Forge  in  1777  ;  his  narrov 
escape,  ii.,  126.  At  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  ii.,  154.  1\\h 
letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  ii.,  337.  Bearer  of  Andre's  re 
quest  to  Washington,  i..  767.  Suppresses  the  Doctors'  Mod 
at  New  York,  i.,  384.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  ii. 
312.  318.  330. 

His  letter  to  Washington  on  the  grievances  of  the  armv.  i . 
676.  Informs  Washington  of  Arnold's  treason,  i.,  737.  l)is. 
patched  by  Washington  to  stop  Arnold,  i.,  728. 

Advocate  of  the  Constitution,  i.,  384.  One  of  the  authorx 
of  the  "  Federalist,"  ii.,  668.  Colonel  Oswald  challenges  hjiii 
to  fight  a  duel,  ii.,  161.  Anecdote  of,  during  his  courishtp,  i  , 
316.  President  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1800,  i.,  697.  Killed  iii 
a  duel  with  Burr,  i.,  697  ;  ii.,668.  Quoted,  i.,  728.  Portra.i. 
Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  668. 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  of  New  Jersey,  Lieutenant-governor  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1708,  il.,  51.  John  Peiin  leaves  execuiixo 
aflliirs  in  the  hands  of,  in  1771,  ii.,  54. 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  of  Philadelphia,  ii.,  680. 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.,  widow  of  Alexander,  i.,  316, 
683  :  ii.,  200. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  "  single-speech  Hamilton  ;"  his  letter  to 
Colcraft,  i.,  476. 

Hamilton,  Henry,  Governor  of  Canada,  ii.,  885,  890.  Cap- 
tured,  ii.,  291.  Put  in  irons,  ii.,  291.  His  efforts  to  win 
over  the  Indians,  i.,  264  ;  ii..  497. 

Hamilton,  Jame.h,  General  (British),  i.,  50,  60. 

Hamilton,  John  C,  his  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  i.,  676,. 
677. 

Hamilton,  Matthew,  Regulator,  outlawed  by  Tryon.  il.,  3/^7. 

Hamilton,  Ninian  Bell, brave  Scotchman,  ii., 366, 367.  An- 
ecdote of  him  and  Fanning,  il.,  366. 

Hamilton,  Lieutenant-colonel  (British),  ii.,  465. 

Hamilton,  Major  (British),  ii.,  605. 

Hamilton,  Lieutenant  (British),  at  the  Mischianza.  il.,  99. 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  Anecdote  of,  at  the  expedition  to  Danbur}',  i., 
403. 

IIammell,  Major,  a  recreant  American,  i.,  848. 

Hammond,  Lebdeu.s,  Notice  of.  i.,  368,  370. 

Hammond,  Samuel,  Captain, at  the  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  V.IX, 
ii ,  433. 

Hammond,  Captain  (British),  at  BiUingsport,  ii.,  86. 

Hampden  Hall,  in  New  York  city,  ii.,  686. 

Hampton,  Virginia,  Eariy  history  of,  ii.,  324, 325.  Conduct  of 
Admiral  Cockbum  at,  in  1813,  ii.,  326. 

Hampton  Roads,  Notice  of,  ii.,  325. 

Hanc-het,  Captain,  in  Arnold's  Canada  expedition,  i.,  93. 
Quarrels  with  Arnold,  i.,  197. 

Hancock,  John,  of  Massachusetts,  celebrates  the  repeal  ofthff 
Stamp  Act  m  1766,  i.,  475.  On  the  (.'oinmittee  against  quar- 
tering British  troops  in  Boston,  i.,  478.  Repels  Bernard,  i., 
479.  On  the  Committee  for  removing  the  British  troops,  i.. 
491.  Patriotism  of,  i.,  493.  On  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence in  1774,  i.,  613. 

Colonel  of  the  Governor's  Independent  Cadets,  i.,  496,  514. 
President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Concord  in  1774,  i., 
516.  On  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1776,  i.,  536.  Major- 
general  in  1776,  i.,  678.  His  escape  from  Lexington,  i.,  523. 
663.    Outlawed  by  Gage,  i.,  537. 

President  of  Congress,  i..  563  ;  ii.,  76.  His  Chair,  li.,  66. 
In  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island  in  1778,  i.,  648.  His 
letter  to  D'Estaing  in  1778,  i.,  660.  Consents  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  property,  i..  681 .  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, ii.,  80,  662;  anecdote  of,  on  signing  it,  i.,  537. 
Eulogized  by  Raynal.  ii.,  82.  His  public  dinner  to  the  Frenc  !i 
ofllcers  in  1782.  i.,  684.  Mementoes  of,  i.,  561.  His  hous* . 
i.,  607.  The  cannon  named  aAer  him,  and  placed  in  th  • 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  i.,  569.  Portraits  of,  i.,  515,  561  . 
\\.,  frontispiece.  Miniature  of,  i.,  561.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  &(/. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  66S.  663. 

Hancock,  John,  nephew  of  President,  1.,  561. 

Hancock,  John,  Reverend,  i.,523. 

Hancock,  Thomas,  son  of  the  Revereiid  Jc^n,  i.,  9SS. 
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Hancock,  Judge,  massacred  by  tti«  uriii8ii  in  1798,  ii.,  139. 

Hancock's  Bridge,  Expedition  to,  i.,  139 

Hancock's  House,  Picture  of;  massacre  at.  ii  ,  139. 

Hand.  Edward,  General,  ii.,  34.  A  colonel  in  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island  in  1776,  ii..  598,  599.  Repulses  General  Howe, 
ii.,  614.  Routs  Hessians,  ii.,  615.  At  the  battles  of  Tren- 
ton, ii.,  21  ;  and  Quintan's  Bridge,  it.,  138.  In  Sullivan's 
expedition,  i.,  S74.  Member  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  concern- 
ing Andre,  1  ,  765.     Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  274. 

Handbills,  issued  at  Boston,  i.,  496, 507,  572.  Of  Mecklenburg 
Resolutions,  li.,  417.  M'Dougall's,  calling  a  public  meeting 
at  New  York  in  1769,  ii.,  585,  586. 

Handford,  Levi,  one  of  the  prinoners  confined  in  the  Sugar- 
house  in  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  ii.,  G60. 

Hands,  Thomas  B.,  of  Maryland,  ii.,  194. 

Hanger,  Major  (British),  at  Charlotte  in  1760,  ii  ,419 ;  wound 
ed,  ii.,  420. 

Hangmg  Rocky  Battle  of,  in  1780,  ii.,  456,  457.  Picture  of,  ii., 
456. 

Hans,  Indian  chief,  his  mark,  i.,  256. 

Hansford,  Colonel,  hanged  by  order  of  Berkeley ;  first  native 
Virffinian  that  died  on  a  gallows,  ii.,  256. 

Han  Yerry,  Oneida  Sachem,  i.,  276. 

Harcourt,  Colonel,  captures  General  Lee  at  Basking  Ridge  m 
1776,  ii.,  15,  16.     Longevity  of  his  horse,  ii.,  16. 

HARDEN.Colonel,  of  Beaufort;  his  exploits,  ii,  565, 569.  Cap- 
tures Fort  Balfour,  ii.,  438,  565. 

Hardenburoh,  Lieutenant,  in  the  expedition  against  Oswe- 
gatchie,  ].,  271. 

Hardin,  Captain,  in  the  battle  at  Ramsour^s  Mills,  ii.,  391. 

Hardino,  Seth,  Captain  in  the  United  Stales  uavy  in  1778, 
ii.,  638.     His  exploits,  ii.,  639.  644. 

Harding  Family  of  Wyoming  Valley,  i.,  351. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  Governor  of  New  York  In  1755,  i  , 
79. 

Hardy,  Samuel,  Governor,  anecdote  of  him  and  James  Mon- 
ror«,  ii.,  233, 

Hardv,  Sir  Thoma.^,  Commodore,  at  New  London  in  1613, 
1.,  613.     Bombards  Stonington,  i.,  619. 

Hardy's  Hill,  Skirmish  at,  in  1775,  i.,  528. 

Hare,  Lieutenant,  British  spy.  captured  and  executed,  i.,  273. 

Harlem,  New  Y'ork.  New  York  Convention  meets  at.  i.,  387. 

Harlem  Plains,  Battle  of,  in  1776,  ii..  612.  613. 

Harnage,  Henry,  Major,  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  i..  55.  He 
and  Mrs.  Harnage  with  the  Baroness  Riedosel.  i.,  90. 

Harnett,  Cornelius,  member  of  the  North  Carol 'na  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  ii.,  373 ;  and  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  ii.,  376, 383.  President  of  the  Council  in  1775;  pic- 
ture of  his  house ;  autograph  and  Biographici^  Sketch  of, 
ii.,  376. 

Harper,  Alexander,  Captain,  captured  by  Tories  and  In- 
dians, i.,  278. 

Harper,  John,  Colonel,  sent  to  Oghkwaga ;  anecdote  of  him 
and  Indian  Peter,  i.,  237.  Returns  to  HarpersHeld,  i..  237. 
Destroys  Schoharie  m  1779,  i.,  275.  In  Mohawk  Vallev,  i., 
289. 

Harpersfield  destroyed  by  Tories  and  Indians,  i.,  278. 

Harrington,  Abijah;  Jonathan,  Jr., and  Caleb;  and  Jona- 
than, Notice  of,  1.,  553,  554.  Autograph  of  Jonathan;  por- 
trait of  him,  i.,  554. 

Harrington,  Earl  of.  cited,  1.,  100, 

Harris,  James  and  Robert,  memb  rs  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Committee  ;  Autographs  of.  ii..  412,  413. 

Harris,  Peter,  a  Catawba  Indian,  Petition  of,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina ;  his  annuity,  ii.,  450. 

Harris,  Colonel,  with  Lincoln  at  Charleston  in  1779,  ii..  553. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  of  Berkeley,  Virginia,  father  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  ii.,  71.  On  the  Virginia  Committee  of  Vigil- 
ance in  1773,  ii.,279.  Counsfilor  of  State,  ii.,  300.  Delegate 
to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  li.,  60,  281.  Presides  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
ii.,  71.  On  the  Committee  of  Congress  on  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence in  1775,  ii.,  647.  At  Washington's  head-quarters 
in  1775,  i.,  575.  On  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  na- 
tional treaties  in  1776,  ii.,  648.  Member  of  the  Board  of  War 
in  1776,  ii.,  66.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
ii.,  81, 666.  Member  of  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1788,  ii.,  232.  Picture  of  his  house  at  Westover ; 
anecdote  of  him  and  his  constituents,  ii.,  235.  236.  Auto- 
graph of,  ii.,  81.  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  666.  Portrait 
of.  \\.,  frontispiece. 

Harrison,  Benjamin, of  Brandon,  Virginia  Counselor  of  State 
in  1776,  ii.,  300. 

Harrison,  Robert  H.,  of  Maryland,  succeeds  Joseph  Reed  as 
Secretary  to  Washington,  I..  507.  Declines  the  appointment 
of  Member  of  the  Board  of  War  in  1777,  ii.,  133.  662. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  President  of  the  United  States, 
son  of  Benjamin,  his  birth-place,  ii.,235, 236.  His  aunt  Han- 
nah, wife  of  Secretary  (Charles  Thomson,  ii.,  61. 

Harrison,  Collector  of  Customs,  i.,  478. 

Harrison,  Colonel,  with  his  artillery  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  ii., 
473. 

Harrodshurg,  Kentucky,  founded  in  1774,  ii.,  286. 

Harslet,  Colonel,  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  ii.,  30. 

Harslet,  John,  Governor  of  Maryland,  ii.,  103. 

IIaralbt,  John,  of  New  Jersey,  son  of  Edward,  an4  signer  of 


the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Biographical  Sketch  of.  ii., 
664.     Autograph  of  ii..  Ml. 

Hartford.  Connecticut,  First  settlement  of.  i.,  432,  433 ;   one 
of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  in  1643,  i.,  433-435 
Charter  Oak  at,  i..  434.     Convention  at.  in  1779,  i ,  321,439 
Washington's  conference  with  Rochambeau  at,  in  1781,  i . 
435. 

Hartley,  Ann,  fanatic,  i.,  449. 

Hartley.  David,  Commissioner  on  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  1784,  it .  659. 

Hartley,  Colonel,  at  Wyoming,  i.,  362,  363. 

Harvard,  John,  Reverend,  endlows  the  university  of  Harvard 
in  1638,  1.,  555. 

Harvey,  John,  Governor  of  Virginia,  his  reception  of  Leonard 
Calvert,  ii.,  191.    Successor  of  Yeardly  in- 1628  ,  deprived  of 
his  ofilce  by  the  people  in  1635 ;  goes  to  Ensland,  ii ,  259 
Returns  with  full  authority  ;  is  succeeded  by  Wyatt  in  1639, 
ii  ,  253. 

Harvey,  John,  of  Perquimans,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of 
.  North  Carolina,  ii.,  373.      Member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  ii.,  373.    Summons  a  Provin- 
cial Congress  in  1775,  ii.,  374.    Autograph  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  373. 

Harvey,  Thomas,  Governor  of  Albemarle  Colony  in  1699,  ii  , 
355. 

Harvey,  Colonel,  erects  barracks  for  the  British  captives  near 
Charloiteville  in  1779,  ii.,  346. 

Hasbrouck,  Abraham  and  Jean,  Huguenots,  in  Ulster  Coun- 
ty. New  York,  i  ,  386. 

Hasbrouck  HousCy  at  Newburgh,  i.,  666,  667.  Dedication  of 
the,  i.,  667. 

Hasell,  James,  President  of  Che  Council  in  North  Carolina 
in  1773  ,  Autograph  of,  ii.,  373. 

Haslet,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776.  li  , 
601,  604.  Surprises  Colonel  Rogers  at  Mamaroneck,  1776. 
ii.,  615.    At  the  Battle  of  White  Plains,  ii.,  616. 

Hatfield,  Colonel,  captured,  ii.,  624. 

Hatiiorn,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Minisink  in  1779,  I  ,  670. 
Lays  the  comer-stone  of  the  Goshen  monument  in  1822,  i , 
671. 

Hats,  Exportation  of,  ttom  the  Colonies  prohibited  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1734,  ii ,  357. 

Hatteras  Indians,  supposed  to  have  intermarried  with  Ra- 
leigh's lost  colonists,  ii.,  244.    Reduction  of,  in  1709,  ii.,  35G. 

Haunted  House  at  Fort  Neck,  ii.,  646. 

Havens,  Boatman  at  Buttermilk  Falls,  i.,  708. 

Haver's  Island,  i.,  36<  41. 

Haverkam,  Ensign,  his  part  in  the  Mischianu,  ii.,  99. 

Haviland,  Colonel,  in  command  at  Fort  Edward;  anecdote 
of  him  and  Putnam,  i.,  96.    At  Montreal,  i.,  179. 

Haw  River,  ii.,  384.  Battle  of  the,  in  1781,  ii.,  386,  387.  The 
Americans  cross  the  river ;  Lcc  purposes  to  surprise  the 
enemy ;  he  pursues  them  to  O'Neil's  plantation,  and  cap- 
tures two  of  Tarlcton's  officers ;  his  stratagem,  ii.,  386.  Sur- 
prises the  enemy ;  Colonel  Pyle  is  wounded  and  escapes,  ii , 
387. 

Hawes,  Captain  (aflerward  Colonel),  in  the  Battle  of  Guilford 
in  1781,  ii.,  404.    At  Hobkirk's  Hill,  ii.,  473. 

Hawkins,  his  "Guide to  Quebec,"  i.,  184,  185,  198,  199. 

Hawks,  Francis  L.,  Reverend,  ii.,  363,  364,  369,  417. 

Hawks,  John,  Architect,  ii.,  364.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  361. 

Hawley,  Captain,  captures  Judge  Jones  in  1779,  ii.,  646. 

HawUyinlle,  Connecticut,  i.,  400. 

Hawthorn,  Colonel,  of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  425. 

Hayne,  Isaac,  C:olonel,  Execution  of,  ii.,  490,  568.  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  ii.,  5f>8 

Haynes,  John,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  i.,  433. 

Havnes,  Josiau,  Deacon,  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Concord,  i., 
530. 

Haywood,  William,  of  North  Carolina,  ii..  383. 

Hazard,  Captain  (British),  his  part  in  the  Mischianui,  li..  98. 

Hazard,  Ebenezer,  ii.,  364.  595. 

Hazard,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1777,  ii.,  638. 
Cashiered,  ii.,  639. 

Hazen,  Moses,  Colonel,  attacks  Colonel  Oliver  Dclanccy's 
corps,  ii.,  624.  At  Jones's  Ford  in  17<<.  Biogrophical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  174. 

Hazlewood,  Commodore,  List  and  description  of  the  Ameri< 
can  fleet  commanded  by,  in  1777,  ii.,  67.  Congress  votes  a 
sword  to,  ii.,  90.  Orders  an  attack  on  the  British  batteries 
at  Philadelphia,  ii.,  104. 

Hazzard.  Thomas  R.,  of  Newport,  his  manaion,  i.,  637,  653. 

Head  of  Elk,  Marjland,  Washington  at  the,  in  1777,  ii.,  169. 


IIeadley,  J.  T.,  quoted,  i 
Head  Quarters  of 

Agnew  in  1777,  i.,  403. 

Arnold,  ii.,  229. 

Arnold,  ii.,  .134. 

Arnold  in  1781,  ii.,  339. 

Baylor,  i.,  764. 

Butler  in  1778,  i.,  353. 

Clinton  in  1777,  i.,  684. 

Comwallis  in  1776,  ii.,  384. 
■   Comwallis,  ii.,  575. 

Erskine  in  1777,  i.,  403. 

Greene,  i.,  6S2. 


746.    Corrected,  i.,  317. 


Greene,  li.,  19. 

Howe,  ii.,  108. 

Howe,  ii.,  607. 

Jameson,  i.,  715. 

Knox,  i.,  682. 

La  Fayette  in  1778, 1.,  625. 

La  Fayette  in  1777,  ii.,  172. 

Lee  in  1776,  ii.,  493. 

Mercer,  ii.,  19. 

Phillips  in  1781,  U.,  .W9. 

Prescott  in  1777,  i.,  644,  648. 
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Head  Quarters  of 
Putnam  in  1779,  i.,  411. 
Rail,  ii.,  31,  24. 
Rochambeau,  ii.,  323. 
Sheldon  in  1780,  i.,  715. 
Simcoe,  ii.,  229. 
Steuben  in  1782, 1.,  703. 
Steuben  in  1779,  i.,  333. 
Tallmadge,  i.,  715. 
Tryon,  i.,  427. 
Washington  in  1779,  i.,  649. 
Washington  in  1783,  i.,  6C7, 

668,669. 
Jieeut  Quarters  at 
Albany,  i.,  304. 
Bemi8*8  Heights  in  1777,  i., 

45. 
Brandywine  in  1777,  ii.,  378. 
Cambridge  in  1775,  i.,  555, 

556. 
Chad's  Ford,  ii.,  180,  162. 
Charlotte  in  1780,  ii.,  420. 
Dobbs' Ferry,  i.. 765:  ii..303. 
Ebenezer  iu  1782,  ii.,  534. 
Fairfield,  i.,  427. 
Fishiiill  Landing  in  1782,  i. 

703. 


Washington,  i.,  7C4. 
Washington,  i.,  703;  11.,  303. 
Washington  in  1780,  i.,  782. 
Washington,  ii.,  19. 
Washington  in  1777,  ii.,  115. 
Wajihington  in  1777, 1778,  ii., 

126. 
Washington,  ii.,  180, 182. 
Washington,  ii.,  594,  609. 
Washington,  ii.,  615. 
Washington,  i.,  306, 309, 310. 
Wayne  in  1782,  ii.,  534. 

Newport  in  1777, 1., 644, 648. 
Newiown,  New  Jersey,  ii., 

19. 
Newtown,  Long  Island,  ii., 

607. 
North  Castle,  i.,  715. 
Peekskillin  1781,  i.,  681. 
Petersburg  in  1781,  ii.,  339. 
Portsmouth,  ii.,  334. 
Providence  in  1778,  i.,  625. 
Reading  in  1779,  i.,  411. 
Richmond,  ii.,  229. 
Rocky  Hill,  ii.,  631. 
Salem  in  1780,  i.,  715. 
Tappan,  i.,  764. 
Trenion,  ii.,  21,24. 
Vallev  Forge  in  1777 

ii.,'l26. 
Washington  Square  in  1777, 

i.,C84. 
White  Marsh  in  1777,  ii.,  1 15. 
White  Plains,  ii.,  615. 
While  Plains  in  1778,  i.,  331. 
Williamsburg,  ii..  323. 
Wilmington,  ii.,  575. 
Winnsborough  in  1780,  ii., 

420. 
Wintermoot's  Fort,  i.,  353. 


1778, 


Fredericksburgh,  i.,  332. 

Germantown,  ii.,  108. 

Hillsborough  in  1776.  ii., 384. 

Hopper  House  in  17S0,  i.,782. 

Middlebrook,  i.,  332. 

Middlebrook  in  1779, 1..  333. 

Morhstown,  i.,  306.  309,  310. 

New  Rochelle,  ii.,  614. 

New  Windsor,  1779,  i.,  649. 

New  Windsor,  i.,  6t^2. 

New  Windsor,  i.,  313. 

New  York  in  1776,  ii.,  492. 

New  York,  ii.,  594, 609. 

New  burgh  m  1783,  i.,  667, 
668,  672. 
Heath,  James,  of  Maryland,  ii.,  194 
Hkath,  Sir  Uodkrt,  Lands  granted  to,  in  1630^  ii.,  353. 
Heath,  William,  General,  appointed  in  1775,  i.,  190, 516.   At 

Cambridge  with  Putnam  in  1775,  i.,  566.    At  the  skirmish  at 

West  Cambridge,  i..  529.     At  Boston  in  1775,  i.,  534.     Sent 

to  New  York  in  1776,  i.,  583.    Opposed  to  evacuating  New 

York  in  1776,  ii..  6011.     At  Westchester,  ii.,  614,  615.    At 

Peekskill.  ii  ,  15.    In  the  Hudson  Highlands,  i.,  307  ;  ii.,  619. 

Succeeded  by  General  M'Dougall  in  1777  at  Peekskill,  i.,740. 

At  FiHbkill  in  1779,  i.,  744  ;  and  at  Rhode  Island  in  1780,  i., 

655,  656.     Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  614. 

Quoted,  ii.,  88,  614. 
Heckewelder  cited,  ii.,  41. 
Heddkn,  Whig,  of  Newark,  i.,  305. 
Heister,  De,  General,  arrives  with  Hessians  at  New  York  in 

1776,  ii..  598,  600.  Character  of,  li.,  598.  At  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island,  li.,  603  ;  and  of  White  Plains,  1776,  ii..  616.  At 
Fort  Prince.  1777,ii.,C23.   His  operations  near  King's  Bridge, 

1777,  ii..  625. 

Hele,  Lieutenant,  a  British  spy,  the  supposed  instigator  of 
Amohl,  1.,  713. 

Hell  Hate,  New  York,  Newport  town-records  sunk  at,  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  in  1779,  i.,  653.  Anecdote  of  M'Evers  and 
his  man  Mike  at,  i  .  682. 

Helm,  Lieutenant,  of  Rhode  Island,  i.,  664. 

Hemming  Family,  of  Virginia,  descended  from  Pocahontas,  ii., 
248. 

Hempstead,  Stephen',  one  of  the  sufferers  at  Fort  Griswold  ; 
his  narrative,  i..  613. 

Henderso.n.  Richard.  Judge,  ii.,  366.  369. 

Hendernon,  Colonel,  of  South  Carolina,  joins  Greene  at  Fri- 
day's Ferry,  ii.,  491.  His  sortie  at  Charleston,  ii..  559.  At 
the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  in  1781,  ii.,  493-495.  Wounded, 
ii ,  496,  497. 

Hendrick,  Great,  Mohawk  Sachem,  i.,  106.  At  the  Battle 
ofLake  George,  i., 256.  Specchof,  to  his  warriors,  i.,  106,107. 
Rebukes  the  Governor  and  Military  (Commanders  at  Albany, 
i.,  109  Anecdote  of  him  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  i.,  106. 
Portrait  of,  i.,  106.     Autograph  of.  i.,  256. 

Hendrick.  Little,  Mohawk  .Sachem,  son  of  Great  Hendrick, 
i.,  256.  Anecdote  of,  on  hearing  of  his  father's  death,  i..  106. 
His  mark.  i..  256. 

H^NLv.  Major,  Arcs  houses  in  Charlestown  occupied  by  Brt- 
ish  troops,  i  ,  579.  Killed  in  the  skirmish  at  Montressor's 
Island,  ii.,  614 

Henning.  his  Statutes  of  Virginia,  ii..  256. 

He.nrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  Maryland  named  in 
honor  of.  ii..  189. 

Hk?irt  of  PortugaL  Prince,  son  of  John  the  First,  accompa- 
nies his  father  into  Africa .  his  geographical  and  nautical  in- 
quiries, i  .  17.  18.  19. 

Henry  IV.  of  England  .  his  sister,  Philippa.  wife  of  John  the 
First  of  Portugal,  i .  17.  22. 

Hbmry  VII  of  England,  the  plant  of  Columbus  are  laid  befbre 


him,  i.,  21.  Sebastian  Cabot  sails  for  tho  New  World 
under  the  auspices  of,  i.,  27. 

Henry  Vlll.  of  England,  i.,  440.  Proposed  re-enartment  of 
a  statute  ttf,  i.,  482.  His  conduct  toward  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, li.,  360. 

HsNRY,  Patrick,  Governor  of  Virginia^  ii.,  288.  Early  yearn 
of,  ii.,  223,  224,  233.  His  early  marriage,  ii.,  224.  Admit- 
ted to  the  bar:  employed  in  rarsons's  cause;  Wirt's  ac- 
count of  the  debut  of,  ii.,  224.  His  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses  in  1764,  ii.,  276,  277.  Member  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  in  1765,  ii.,  233,  276.  His  five  resolutions,  i., 
466 ;  ii.,  276,  277.  His  eloquence  against  the  Stamp  Act  in 
1765,  i.,  466  ;  ii.,  276,  277.  Admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  1769,  ii.,  233.  His  zeal  in  behalf  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1773,  ii.,  279.  His  prediction  relative  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  ii.,  68.  On  the  Virginia  Committee 
of  Vigilance  in  1773,  ii.,  279.  Delegate  to  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1774,  ii.  60,  233,  281.  His  eloquent 
Speech  in  Congrens  in  1774,  ii.,  61.  His  Speech  in  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses  in  1775  ;  his  resolutions  in  fiivor 
of  military  preparations,  ii.,  231,  296.    Assembles  a  com- 

gany  of  volunteers  at  Newcastle  and  marches  to  Williams- 
urg ;  meets  Corbin,  the  Receiver  General,  at  Doncastcr's 
Ordinary ;  demands  and  receives  the  value  of  the  powder 
remov^  by  Dunmore ;  proceeds  to  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, ii.,  225,  297.  Commander  of  forces  for  the  defense  of 
Virginia  in  1775  ;  picture  of  his  flag,  ii.,  299.  Member  of 
the  General  Convention  at  Williamsburg  in  1776,  ii..  S99. 
Governor  of  Virginia  in  1776,  ii.,  233,  300.  At  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  at  Richmond  in  1788,  ii.,  232.  Nomi- 
nated by  Washington  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1795,  ii.,  233. 
His  eloquence,  ii.,  234,  277.  His  Oimily,  ii..  234.  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  ii.,  233.  Picture  of  his  residence,  ii.,  234. 
Portrait  and  Autograph  of,  ii.,  233. 

Henry,  Major,  at  the  attack  of  Fort  Mifflin,  ii.,  91. 

HE.fRY,  Judge,  in  the  expedition  to  Canada  in  1775 ;  his  de- 
scription of  the  British  fortification  at  Quebec,  i.,  193,  198. 
Quoted,  i..  193.  194,  196. 

Henshaw,  Joshua,  on  the  Committee  for  removing  the  Brit- 
ish troops  from  Boston,  i.,  491. 

Herbert,  Mr.,  Meml>er  of  Parliament,  his  violent  language 
toward  Americans  in  1774,  i.,  503. 

Hercules,  Pillars  of,  described,  i.,  20. 

Herkimer,  Aoraham  and  Georoe,  nephews  of  General,  ap- 
pointed to  shoot  Brant's  attendants,  i.,  238. 

Herkimer,  General,  i.,  40.  Letter  of,  to  the  Palatine  Com- 
mittee, i.,  235.  Sent  to  Oghkwaga ;  his  interview  with 
Brant,  i.,  237,  238.  At  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  i.,  243- 
245.  Wounded,  i.,  246.  His  residence,  1.,  26a  Death  of, 
i.,  261.    Grave  of,  i.,  260.    His  family,  i.,  261.    See  Pbtrie. 

Hrrrick,  Captain,  in  Allen's  expedition  to  Ticonderoga,  i., 
123,  137.    Colonel  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  i.,  397. 

Hesse,  Prince  of,  Airnishes  mercenary  troops  for  George  III., 
i.,  588.  589. 

Htxae-Casudy  Landgrave  of,  fiimishes  mercenar}'  iroopa  fbr 
George  III.,  i.,  568,  589. 

Hessians,  i.,  590;  ii..  347.  Frederick  the  Great's  opinion  of 
the  mercenary,  ii.,  347.  Origin  of  the  name,  I.,  51.  Land- 
ing of,  on  Long  Island  in  1776,  i.,  590  ;  ii.,  598.  Picture  of 
the  landing-place,  ii..  614.  Re-enforeement  of,  at  New  Yorr., 
ii.,  614.  At  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776,  i.,  590.  Im- 
prisoned in  the  old  church  at  Fishkill,  i.,  702.  Under  Donop 
at  Bordentown,  ii.,  12. 13,  19, 20.  Under  Rail  at  Trenton,  ii.. 
19.  20.  Captured  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton  in  1776,  ii.,21,22. 
Officers  of  the.  sign  a  parole,  ii..  22, 23.  Use  White  Hall  as 
barracks,  ii.,  37.  Encampment  of.  near  Bennington,  in  1777, 
i..  396.  At  the  Battle  of  Still  water,  i.,  51.64.  A  large  body* 
of,  in  the  action  at  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  in  1777, 
i.,  735.  Appearance  of  the,  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
i.,  82.  Hessian  sergeant's  account  of  the  massacre  near 
Lancaster  Road,  ii.,  164.  Expedition  of.  against  Fort  Mer- 
cer, ii.,  87.  Captured  at  Crosswicks  in  1778,  ii.,  11.  At  the 
Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  ii..  403.  In  Arnold's  expedition 
to  New  London  in  1781,  i..  610,  612. 

Hetfibld.  Cornelius,  notorious  Tory,  fires  the  church  at 
Elizabethtown  in  1780,  i.,  326. 

Hev^-e<«,  George  R.  T.,  member  of  the  Boston  "Tea-party." 
i.,  499.  His  character  and  death,  i.,  501,  502.  His  portrait 
and  Autograph,  i.,  501. 

Hewes,  Joseph,  of  North  Carolina,  member  of  its  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  ii..  373  ,  and  of  the  Committee  on  the  Seal 
of  the  State,  ii.,  383.  Delegate  to  the  first  Continental  (Con- 
gress, ii.,  374. 415.  On  the  Committee  of  Congress  on  Naval 
Aflairs  in  1775,  il..  637.  On  the  Committee  on  Articles  of 
Confederation,  1776,  ii..  653.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  6G6.  Autograph 
of,  ii..  81.    Portrait  of.  W.,  frontispiece. 

Hewett.  Captain,  at  Wyoming  in  1778,  i.,  353. 

Hewitt,  Mary  E.,  her  poems  quoted,  ii.,  62. 

Hey>\ard,  Thomak,  Jun.,  of  South  Carolina,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence :  Biographical  Sketch  of.  ii.. 
666     Autograph  of,  ii,  81.     Portrait  of,  li.,/>tm/i*piece. 

Hey  WARD,  Captain,  of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  545. 

Hkkey.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Life  Guard  of  Washington,  c'*^- 
teried  in  a  conspiracy  against  him  in  1776.  hanged  at  Niw 
York  :  the  first  miliUry  execution  there,  ii ,  59^ 
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Hicks,  Mayor  of  Ihe  city  of  New  York  in  1776.  ii ,  588,  500. 

592.    One  of  the  conspirators  in  the  plot  to  destroy  Wash- 
ington ;  arrested  and  sent  to  Connecticut,  ii.^  595. 
IIiOBV,  MoMEs,  M.D.,  i,  684. 

HiooiNs,  Colonel,  at  Hanging  Rock  in  1780,  ii.,  456. 
Highland  Regiment^  Royals  at  Quebec,  i.,  159. 
Highlandera  sent  to  Georgia  to  Governor  Oglethorpe,  ii..  516. 

At  Cross  Creek,  North  Carolina,  li.,  374.   Friendship  of  the. 

courted  by  the  patriots  in  1775 .  called  to  take  up  arms  by 

Donald  M'Donald  in   1776,  li.,  377.     Captured  at  Moore's 

Creek  Bridge  in  1776,  ii.,  383     Settle  in  North  Carolina  in 

1745 :  ii.,  358 ;  and  Georgia  in  1783,  ii ,  516. 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson  River,  i.,  666. 
lIiLDRETH,  R.,  his  History  cited  or  quoted,  i.,  191,  445,  450, 

484,  648.    Corrected,  i.,  658. 
Hill,  George,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,485. 
Hill,  Thomas,  of  Danvers,  i.,  554. 
Hill.  Whitmill,  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Provincial 

Council,  ii.,  376. 
Hill,  Colonel,  in  the  Southern  Campaign  in  1780,  li.,  425. 

With  Sumter  at  Hanging  Rock  :  wounded,  ii.,  456. 
Hill,  Lieutenant-colonel  (British),  at  Fort  Anne,  i.,  141. 
HiLLHOusE,  James,  plants  elm  trees  at  New  Haven,  i.,  428. 
Hillhousb,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Milford  Hill  in  1779,  i., 

423. 
Hillsborough,  Lord,  Colonial  Secretary,  ii.,  54.    His  plan  to 

send  a  bishop  to  the  Colonies,  i.,  459.    His  circular  letter  to 

the  colonies,  i..  484. 
HilUborough,  Childsburgh  or  Childsborough.  North  Carolina, 

ii.,  352,  368.     Early  history  of,  ii.,  352.     Head-quarters  of 

Comwallis  at.  ii.,  384.     Riots  at,  ii.,  367.     Provincial  Con- 
gress at,  in  1775,  ii.,  375. 
HiNCHLiFFE,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  speaks  in  the  House 

of  Lords  in  fkvor  of  the  American  cause  in  1775,  i.,  587. 
Hinckley,  President,  of  Plymouth,  i.,  663. 
HiNMAN,  Elisha,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1776, 

ii.,  638.     Exploits  of;  captured  in  1778;  his  monument  at 

Stonington,  ii.,  640. 
HiNMAic,  Colonel,  commands  troops  Ibr  re-enforcing  Ticonde- 

roga  and  Crown  Point,  i.,  155. 
Hmman's  Historical  Collections,  i.,  427,  514,  610. 
HiNTON,  Johnson,  Colonel  (British),  in  the  expedition  against 

the  Regulators  in  1771,  ii.,  369. 
Historians,  Local,  of  New  York,  i.,  292. 
Historical  Collections  of  New  Jersey,  ii.,  139. 
Historical  Society  of  Connecticut,  Relics  in  the  collection  of 

the,  i.,  437, 438, 439.   Of  Maryland,  The  author's  visit  to  the ; 

relics  in  its  library,  ii..  185.    Of  Massachusetts,  Relics  in  the 

collection  of  the,  i.,  562.    Of  New  York,  i.,  684.    Possesses 

a  leaf  flrom  the  church  record  at  Pohick,  ii.,  215.    Of  North 

Carolina,  possesses  an  old  Bible  brought  fVom  England  by 

Durant,  ii..  353.    Of  Rhode  Island,  i.,  626. 
History,  True  aim  of,  i.,  248.    Testimony  of,  in  relation  to 

Benedict  Arnold,  i.,  55. 
History,  Early,  of 

Albany,  i.,  301. 

America,  i.,  15. 

Blandford,  ii.,  336. 

Boston,  i.,  445. 

Cambridge,  i.,  555. 

Cape  Fear  County,  ii 
355. 

Charlotte,   North   Carolina, 
ii.,  410. 

Chowan,  ii.,  353,  355. 

Crosswicks,  ii.,  11. 

Delaware,  ii.,  44. 

German  Flats,  i.,  253. 

Germantown,  ii.,  107. 

Hampton,  ii.,  325. 

Huguenots,  i..  386. 

Kaskaskia,  ii^,  289. 

Kentucky,  ii.,  286. 

Kingston,  i.,  385,  386. 

Louisville,  ii.,  289. 

Maryland,  ii.,  189. 

Montreal,  i.,  178. 

Newburg,  i.,  668. 

New  Haven,  i.,  418. 

New  Jersey,  ii.,  46 
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Norfolk,  ii.,  326. 
North  Carolina,  ii.,  243,  244. 
Old  Point  Comfort,  ii.,  325. 
Orangeburg,  ii..  490. 
Peekskill,  i.,  737. 
Perth  Amboy,  ii.,  10. 
Petersburg,  ii.,  336. 
Puritans,  ii.,  440. 
Quakers,  i.,  450. 
Quebec,  i.,  183,  184. 
Rhode  Island,  i.,  638. 
Salem,  i.,  416. 
Skenesborough,  i.,  137. 
Stonington,  i..  619. 
Syracuse,  i..  229. 
Swedes'  Ford,  li.,  124. 
Trenton,  ii.,  13. 
Trinity  Church,  New  York, 

ii.,613. 
Tryon  County,  i.,  292. 
Virginia,  ii.,  226,  242,  245, 

352. 
Whitehall,!..  137. 
Wyoming,  i.,  340. 
Yorktown,  ii.,  301. 
New  York;  ii.,  576. 
Hitchcock,  his  regiment  at  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  ii.,  28. 
HoBART,  John  Sloss,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  In  1777,  i.,  387.    On  the  Committee  to  draft 
the  Constitution  of  New  York  in  1776,  i.,  386.    Senator  of 
the  United  States,  ii.,  136. 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  ii.,  470,  471.    BatUe  of.  In  1781,  ii.,  472-474. 
Rawdon  prepares  to  attack  Greene,  ii..  472.    Disposition  of 
the  armies;  skirmish;  conflict;  the  Maryland  troops  give 
way,  ii.,  472.    Greene  retreats ;  Colonel  Washington  charges 
upon  the  pursuers,  ii.,  674.    View  at  the  Spring,  ii.,  470. 
HoDOE,  John,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1776,  ii., 

638. 
Hob,  The  printing-maehinea  of,  ii.,  S02. 
Hoffman,  Charles  F.,  quoted,  i.,  121,  698. 
Hog  Islandf  Foray  on,  in  1775, 1.,  537. 


HooANs,  Anthony,  Captain,  story  of  his  naming  Anthony's 
Nose,  i.,  282,  737. 

HoLcoMB,  Luther,  Anecdote  of,  in  the  expedition  to  Danbury. 
i..  403. 

HoLDEN,  Christopher,  persecuted  by  Puritans,  i.,  449. 

Holderness,  Lord,  British  Secretary  of  State,  bla  circular  to 
the  Colonies,  1.,  302,  303. 

HoLOATE,  his  American  Genealogies,  ii.,  597,  612. 

Holland  prohibits  the  transportation  of  warlike  articles  to 
America  in  1775  ;  violation  of  the  edict :  powder  carried  tu 
America,  i.,  587.  The  people  of,  will  not  allow  their  soldiers 
to  flfht  against  fVeedom,  i.,  588.  Favors  the  American  cause, 
ii.,  642.  National  alliance  with,  John  Adams's  views  of  a. 
in  1776,  ii.,  648.  Proposed  triple  alliance  of  France,  the 
United  States,  and,  in  1780,  ii.,  651.  ReAisea  to  interfere 
between  England  and  America,  ii.,  642.  Adopts  Catharine's 
maritime  doctrine,  li.,  468.  Three  loans  to  the  United  States 
negotiated  with,  in  1780,  ii.,  651.  Acknowledges  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  in  1782.  ii.,  651.  Commercial 
treaty  of  the  United  SUtes  with,  in  1782,  ii.,  651. 

Holland  House,  Montgomery's  head-quariers  at,  i ,  197. 

HoLLENBACK,  Mr.,  The  timely  relief  aflforded  by,  to  the  fam- 
ishing, in  the  Wyoming  tragedy,  i.,  360. 

Holly,  Mrs.,  daughter  or  Alexander  Hamilton,  ii ,  200. 

Holmes,  Benjamin,  Colonel,  in  the  skirmish  at  Quintan's 
Bridge,  ii.,  138. 

Holmes,  William,  of  the  Plymouth  Cdony,  i.,  433. 

HoLSTEiN,  Matts.  one  of  the  settlers  of  Swedes*  Ford,  ii.,  124. 

Holt,  John,  printer,  his  printing  materials  removed  from 
Norfolk  by  Dunmore,  ii.,  328.  Aiayor  of  Williamsbuiv.  Vir- 
ginia; publishes  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Post  Boy  in 
1765  ;  and  the  New  York  Journal  in  1768;  removes  the  Jour- 
nal to  Esopus  and  Poughkeepsie ;  publishes  severe  articles 
against  Dunmore  in  1775.  ii.,  328.  Postmaster  at  New  York 
in  1775,  ii./587.  Biographical  Sketch  of;  his  monument  and 
epitaph,  ii.,  328. 

Holt,  Michael,  Colonel,  ii.,  387. 

Holt,  Dr.,  of  North  Carolina,  ii.,  384. 

HolVs  Journal  cited,  ii.,  585. 

HoLTEN,  Samuel,  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1775,  i.,536. 

Hompasch,  Baron,  his  daughter  elopes  to  America  with  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  i.,  329. 

Hotiesdale,  Coal-mines  at,  i.,  379. 

HoNEYwooD,  his  **  Radical  Song"  quoted,  i.,  485. 

Honors,  Military,  The  meaning  of  burial  with,  explained,  ii., 
259. 

Hood,  Sir  Samuel,  Admiral,  proceeds  against  the  French 
fleet  of  De  Grasse  in  1781,  ii.,  306. 

Hood,  Mr.,  Stamp-master  at  Baltimore  in  1765 ;  burned  in  ef- 
figy at  Annapolis;  escspes  to  New  York,  ii.,  193. 

Hook,  John,  a  Scotchman,  anecdote  of  him  and  Patrick  Henr\ , 
ii.,  234. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  Reverend,  i.,  443.  First  minister  in  Cam- 
bridge, i.,  555.  Appointed  to  discuss  points  of  faith  with 
the  Reverend  Roger  Williams,  by  the  Boston  General  Court 
in  1635,  i.,  621.     Settles  at  Hanfbrd,  i.,  433. 

Hooper,  William,  of  North  Carolina,  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  ii. ,  373.  Of  the  Committee  on  the 
Seal  of  the  State,  ii.,  383.  Author  of  the  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England  by  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Hillsborough, 
ii.,  376.  Delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  ii..  60, 
374,  415.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  ii.,  666.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  80.  Portrait 
of,  \\.,  frontispiece.    Picture  of  his  residence,  II.,  666. 

Hooper,  Bishop,  hit  opposition  to  Episcopal  vestments,  i., 
440. 

Hooper,  Robert,  of  Danvers,  Governor  Gage  resides  at  the 
house  of,  i.,  510. 

Hoosick,  Saxony  sheep  in.  i.,  400. 

Hoosick  Falls,  Description  of  the,  1.,  391. 

Hope,  Major,  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  ii.,  113. 

Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  Council  of  war  at.  in  1778,  ii.,  147. 

Hopkins,  Eisek,  Commodore,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States ;  his  squadron  ;  his  flag  ;  his  exploits ; 
Portrait  and  Autograph  of,  ii.,  638.    Dismissed,  ii.,  639. 

Hopkins,  John  B.,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  In  1775. 
ii.,  638.  His  exploits,  ii.,  641.  In  the  expedition  against  the 
Gaspee,  i.,  630. 

Hopkins,  John  Henry,  Bishop,  i.,  161. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  of  Rhode  island,  i.,  303.  Delegate  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  ii.,  59.  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  Naval  AflOiirs  in  1775,  ii.,  637.  On 
the  Committee  on  Articles  of  Confederation,  ii..  653.  On  the 
Committee  to  prepare  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Washington  in 
1776,  i.,  584.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  663.  Monument  to,  i..694.  f^u- 
tograph  of,  i..  625  ;  li.,  80.    Portrait  of,  il.  frontispiece. 

Hopkin.s,  Stephen,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 

Hopkins,  Admiral,  in  the  naval  engagement  oflT  Block  Island 
in  1776,  i.,  640. 

Hopkins,  Capuin,  his  engagement  with  Emerick,  il.,  625. 

Hopkins,  Tory,  at  Savannah,  tarred  and  feathered  in  1774,  ii., 
519. 

HoPKiNsoN,  Francis,  of  New  Jersey,  British  ofBoerB  oeeapy 
the  house  of,  in  1778,  ii.,  13.  Member  of  the  first  Marine 
Committee  of  CongreM  in  1776,  ii.,  637.    Signer  of  the  Dec- 
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]aratlon  of  Independent :  Biographical  Sketch  oT.  ii.,  664 

Quoted,  ii.,  104     Autograph  of,  ii ,  60.    Portrait  of,  ii.,/nm/- 

uipirre. 

Hnpper  House,  Picture  of  the.  i..  762.     Associations  of  the.  ib 

Horicon^  Indian  name  of  Lake  George ;  meaning  of  the  word, 

1 ,  108 
HoRivECK.  Captain,  at  the  Mischianza,  ii .  09. 
HoRR^,  Daniel,  Captain,  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780, 

Ii..  557 
HoRRV.  IIuaH,  Colonel,  ii..  500. 
HoRQY,  Peter.  Colonel,  ii..  500.    At  Charleston  tn  1775,  ii., 

H\3     His  cavalry  :  his  exploits,  ii.,  566 
Horry,  Colonel,  anecdote  of  him  and  Captain  Ferguson,  ii., 

480. 
Horte,  Longevity  of  Colonel  HarcourCs,  ii.,  16.    Presented  to 
Arnold  by  Consress,  i..  410.     Arnold's  traffic  in  horses,  i., 
195,  196     Waiihington's  white  horse,  i  .  63*2:  ii  ,  155.  318. 
Presented  by  CongreMs  to  Colonel  Tilghma.1.  ii.,  322.    Two 
horses  presented  by  Washington  lo  De  Grasse,  ii.,  323. 
HorMrman,  Headless,  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  i  ,  759. 
Horsemanship.  Feats  of.  by  Count  Pulaski,  i.,  310. 
Horsenrck  Itanding,  origin  of  the  name,  i.,  412.    Tryon's  ex- 
pedition to.  In  1779.  i  ,  412.     See  West  Greenunch. 
HonsExHOE  RoBiNKON.  11  .  429. 
Horseshoe.  Silver,  Miniature,  presented  to  Spottiswood  by 

George  I  .  ii  .  266 
IIorsmanden,  Daniel,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  on  the 
CummiR»ton  of  Inquiry  respecting  the  Gaspee,  i.,  630.    Au- 
tograph  of,  ib. 
HoRTALEs.     See  Beai'Marchais. 

Horton,  (-aptain,  in  the  garrison  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  i.,  762. 
HosAcK,  David,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  his  Memoir  of  William- 
son, i  ,  494. 
Hosea,  Mr.,  his  escape  from  a  coal  mine,  i.,  378. 
Ho.sMER,  Abner,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Concord,  i.,  527. 
HosMEB,  Joseph,  Acting  Adjutant  at  Concord,  i.,  526. 
Hospital  at  New  York  used  as  a  prison,  II.,  659. 
Hospital.  Army,  established  in  1/75.  i.,  568. 
Hostler,  Misfortunes  of  a  negro,  at  Norfolk,  ii.,  335. 
HoT(  HKI8S.  Mr,  ii..  389,  407. 
HoTHAM,  Commodore  (British),  at  the  attack  on  Forts  Clinton 

and  Montgomery,  i.,  736.     At  New  York  in  1776,  ii.,  598. 
Hon  DON,  sculptor,  JefferAon  directs  him  to  execute  a  statue  of 
Wa9nington,ii..230    Statue ofWanhington  by,  ii., 230.  Bust 
of  Washington  by,  ii..  206.     Bust  of  Necker  by,  ii.,  109. 
Houuii,  his  History  cited.  I.,  210. 
Hoiisafonic  Valley,  Description  of  the,  i.,  400. 
Houses. 

Adams's  Residence  at  Qoincy,  ii.,  662. 

Alden  Tavrm,  Williams's,  i.,  603. 

Arnold's  Houne,  New  Haven,  i.,  421. 

Arnold's  Head-quarters  at  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  ii.,  334. 

Arnold's  Birth-place,  i.,  604. 

Baptist  Meeting-house,  ii.,  264. 

Barrett  House,  Concord,  Massachusetts,  i.,  526. 

Beekman's  Mansion,  ii.,  61 1. 

Belleville,  the  Residence  of  Charles  Thomson,  ii.,  461. 

Berkeley  House,  Ii.,  235. 

Billop's  House,  ii.,  609. 

Birdsatl's  House,  i.,  738. 

Birmingham  Meeting-house,  ii.,  169. 

Block-house,  at  Fort  Plain,  i.,  262. 

Block-house,  at  Wicaco,  ii.,  49. 

Bollingbrook  House,  Petersburg,  Virginia,  ii.,  339 

Brindley's  Residence,  i..  651.  • 

Brinton  Mansion,  ii..  180. 

Brower's  Mill,  ii.,  604. 

Buckley  House,  Norwalk.  I.,  416,  426. 

Burr's  Headquarters,  i.,  7^1. 

Butler  House,  in  Mohawk  Valley,  I.,  285. 

Canadian,  i  .  173. 

Capitol  of  Virginia,  ii.,  264. 

Capitol  at  Washington,  ii.,  199. 

Carpenter's  Hall,  ii.,  57. 

Chad's  House,  ii.,  180. 

Charles  City  Court  House,  ii.,  236. 

Chew's  House,  ii.,  108. 

Church  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  ii.,  005. 

Church  at  Jamestown,  Ruins  of,  ii.,  241. 

Church  at  Wilmington,  ii.,  575. 

City  Tavern,  Richmond,  ii.,  229. 

Clark  House,  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  i.,  523,  553. 

Clay,  Henry,  his  birth-place,  ii.,  22.'5. 

Congress  llouse,  Baltimore,  Ii.,  167, 

Constitution  House,  Kingston,  New  York,  I.,  tS7. 

Comwallis's  Headquarters,  ii.,  384,  575. 

Cortelyou's  House,  ii.,  604. 

Court  House,  Charles  City,  ii..  236. 

Court  House,  Charlotte,  Ii.,  411. 

Court  House,  New  London.  Virginia,  ii.,  231. 

Court  House,  Orangehurg,  South  c;arollna,  ii.,  490. 

Dunmore  Palace.  Williamsburg,  ii..  2fi3. 

Episcopal  Church,  Wilmimrton,  ii,,  575. 

Eutaw  Citadel,  ii..  495,  499 

Falls's.  Mrs  ,  House,  i.,  684. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  i.,  479. 


Federal  Hall,  New  York,  ii.,  658. 

Foreign  Office,  ii.,  656. 

Fort  Granby,  House  at,  ii.,  482, 

Fort  Motte,  House  at,  it,  477. 

Fort  Neck,  Ancient  House  at,  ii,,  646, 

Fraunce's  Tavern,  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  ii.,  633. 

Freehold  Meeting-house,  ii.,  153. 

French  Church,  New  York,  ii.,  629. 

Friends'  Meeting-house,  li.,  12. 

Friends'  Meeting-house,  ii.,  27. 

Gibbs,  Governor,  his  Residence,  i.,  63S. 

Green-house,  New  York,  li.,  609. 

Greene  and  Knox,  their  Head-quarters,  i,,  082. 

Half-way  House,  New  York,  ii.,  601. 

Hancock  House,  Boston,  i.,  507. 

Hancock  House,  ii.,  139. 

Hanover  Court  House,  ii.,  223. 

Hanover  Tavern,  ii.,  223. 

Harnett's  House,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  376. 

Harrison,  President,  his  Birth-place,  ii.,  235. 

Henr>',. Patrick.  Seal  of,  ii.,  234. 

Hessian  Hospital,  New  York,  ii.,  629. 

Hobkirk*8  Hill,  House  at,  ii.,  470. 

Hopper's  House,  i.,  782 ;  ii.,  666, 

Howard's  Half-way  House,  ii.,  601. 

Howe's  Head-quarters,  ii.,  96,  103. 

Howe's  Head-quarters,  ii.,  172,  614. 

Hubbard's  House,  i.,  636. 

Huddy's  Residence,  ii.,  156. 

Huntington's  House,  General,  i.,  600. 

Huntington's  Mansion,  Governor,  i.,  606. 

Irving's  Residence,  i.,  761. 

Jameson's  Head-quarters,  i.,  756. 

Jeflferis's  Ford,  Stone  House  at,  ii.,  168. 

Jefferson's  Residence,  Monticello,  ii.,  341. 

Jersey  Prison-ship,  ii.,  660. 

Johnson  Hall,  i,,  286. 

Jones's  Mansion,  ii.,  646. 

Kane  House,  i.,  292. 

Kennedy  House,  Broadway,  New  York,  ii.,  592. 

King  of  Prussia  Tavern,  ii.,  125. 

Kip's  House,  Kip's  Bay,  New  York,  ii.,  597. 

La  Fayette's  Head-quarters,  ii.,  172. 

Liberty  Hall,  Elizabethtown  Point,  i.,  329. 

Liberty  Street  Sugar-house,  New  York,  ii.,  659. 

Lightbody's  Printing-ink  manuTactory,  ii.,  659. 

Lillington  Hall,  ii.,  381. 

Livingston  House,  near  Poughkeepsie,  i.,  3€5. 

Livingston  Mansion,  i.,  763, 

Log-house  at  Cowpens,  ii,,  430. 

Log-house  at  Guilford  Coon  House,  ii.,  405. 

Loxley's  House,  ii.,  95. 

Magazine,  Old,  at  Williamsburg,  ii.,  263,  264. 

Marion's  Residence,  ii.,  502. 

Malhew's  House,  i.,  323. 

Meeting-house,  The  first,  in  Connecticut,  i.,  433. 

Mercer,  General,  the  house  where  he  died,  li.,  *^\). 

Middle  Dutch  Church,  New  York,  ii.,  629. 

Mill  at  Valley  Forge,  ii„  126. 

Mintosh,  General,  his  Dwelling,  ii.,  535. 

Moore's  House,  ii.,  323,  324. 

Morris's  House,  ii.,  610. 

Morven  House,  ii.,  35. 

Mount  Vernon  House,  ii.,  208,  212. 

Nassau  Hall,  Princeton  College,  ii.,  31. 

Nelson  Mansion,  Yorktown,  ii.,  315. 

New  Bridewell,  New  York,  ii.,  659. 

New  Garden  Meeting-house,  ii.,  407. 

New  Jail,  New  York,  ii.,  659. 

Old  Block-house.     See  Block. 

Old  South  Meeting-house,  Boston,  i.,  490. 

Penn's  House,  ii..  95, 

Philipse's  Manor-house,  Yonkers,  ii,,  626. 

Pohlck  Church,  ii,,  213,  214. 

Prescott's  Head-quarters,  i.,  635,  644. 

Princeton  College,  ii,,  31, 

Province  House,  Boston,  i.,  474. 

Provost  Jail,  New  York,  ii.,  659. 

Putnam's  Head-quarters,  Readinif,  Conneeticnt,  i.,  411. 

Raleigh  Tavern,  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  ii.,  260. 

Rail's  Head-quarters,  ii.,  21. 

Red  House,  i.,  375. 

Rhinelander's  Sugar-house,  if,,  659. 

Richmond  Old  City  Tavern,  ii.,  229.. 

Riedesel  House,  at  Cambridge,  i.,  557. 

Riedesel  House,  at  Saratoga,  i.,  89. 

Robinson's  House,  i.,  708. 

Rocky  Mount,  House  at.  ii.,  452. 

Rose  and  Crown  Tavern,  Staten  Island,  ii.,  591. 

School-house,  Southern,  ii.,  492. 

Schuyler  Mansion,  Albany,  i.,  304. 

Slate-roof  House,  ii.,  94,  95. 

Smith's  House,  i.,  720. 

South,  Old,  Meeting-house,  Boston,  i.,  490. 

Southern  School-house,  ii.,  492. 

Stats  House,  PhUaddphia,  ii.,  66,  81 
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State  ITouse,  Boston,  i.,  561. 

State  House,  Maryland,  ii.,  196. 

Steuben's  Head-quarters,  Middlebrook,  i ,  333. 

Steuben's  Log-house,  ii.,  136.  ■ 

Stone  House,  at  New  Windsor,  i.,  685. 

Stone  House,  Richmond,  ii.,  23*2,  233. 

Store-house,  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  ii.,  589. 

Sugar-house,  in  Liberty.  Street,  New  York,  ii..  660. 

Sunnysidc,  the  residence  of  Washington  Irving,  i.,  761. 

Tavern,  Old,  at  Charles  City  Court  House,  ii.,  238. 

Tavern,  Old,  at  EUzabethport,  i.,  328. 

Tavern,  Old,  at  Hanover,  li.,  223. 

Tavern,  Old,  at  Providence,  i.,  626. 

Tavern,  Old,  at  Richmond,  ii.,  229. 

Telfair  House,  Savannah,  ii.,  520. 

Temple,  near  Newburgh,  i.,  685. 

Thompson's  Residence,  ii..  61. 

Townsend  House,  Oyster  Bay,  ii.,  627. 

"rrenton  Bridge,  House  at,  ii.,  26. 

Trinity  Church,  New  York,  Ruins  of,  ii.,  613. 

Trumbull's  House,  i.,  602. 

Trumbull's  War  Office,  i.,  602. 

Tryon's  Palace,  Newbem,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  304. 

Van  Cortlandt's  Sugar-house,  ii.,  659. 

Van  Kleck  House,  roughkeepeie,  i.,  383. 

Verplanck's  House,  i.,  693. 

Walton  House,  New  York,  ii..  629. 

Washington  and  Schuyler's  Head-quarters,  Morristown, 
i.,  315. 

Washington's  Head-quarters,  Brandywine,  ii.,  181. 

Washington's  Head-quarters,  Cambridge,  i.,  555. 

Washington's  Head-quarters,  Newburgh,  i.,  667. 

Washington's  Head-quarters,  Pearl  Street,  Now  York,  ii., 
594. 

Washington's  Head-quarters,  Princeton,  ii.,  631. 

Washington's  Headquarters,  Tappan,  i.,  764. 

Washington's  Head-quarters,  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  126. 

Washington's  Head-quarters,  near  White  Plains,  ii.,  615. 

Webb  House,  Welhersfleld,  i.,  436. 

Washington's  Head-quarters,  near  Whitemarsh,  ii.,  115. 

Wayne's  Residence,  ii.,  167. 

Westmoreland,  Residence  of  the  Washington  fhmily  at, 
ii.,  219. 

Wharton's  House,  i.,  690. 

Wharton's  Mansion,  it.,  97. 

Whitall's  House,  ii.,  88. 

White  House,  near  Hawk's  Creek,  ii.,  509. 

White's  Tavern,  ii.,  15. 

Whitehall,  ii.,  37. 

Wicaco,  Block-house  at,  ii.^  49. 

Williams's  Alden  Tavern,  i.,  603. 

Wintermoot's  Fort,  i.,  351. 

Woodhull.  General,  the  house  where  be  died,  ii.,  605. 

Yeoman  House,  i.,  388. 
Houseman,  William  C,  proprietor  of  Smith's  house,  i.,  720, 

752. 
HousEiNAN,  Captain,  issues  hand-bills  at  Rocky  Mount  in  1780, 
ii.,  451.    Resisted  by  Judge  Gaston  and  his  associates,  ii., 
451. 
Houston,  James,  stamp-master,  ii.,  363. 
UousTouN,  John,  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
ii.,  520,  521.    Member  of  the  first  Naval  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, ii.,  637.    Second  Governor  of  Georgia  in  1778,  ii.,  504, 
518.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  523. 
Howard,  John  Eager,  General  (afterward  Governor  of  Mar}'- 
land,  ii.,  467),  at  the  battles  of  Cowpens,  ii.,  431, 435 ;  Eutaw 
Springs,  ii.,  494,  497 ;  and  Guilford,  ii.,  404.    Of  Hobkirk's 
Hill,  ii.,  473.    In  the  Southern  Campaign  under  Greene  in 
1781,  ii.,  396, 399.   At  the  Battle  of  Camden,  ii.,  467.   Wound- 
ed at  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.,  497.    Gives  the  ground  on  which 
the  Baltimore  Washington  Monument  stands,  ii.,  185.   Medal 
awarded  to,  by  Congress,  ii.,  433,  437.    Portrait  of,  at  An- 
napolis, ii.,  197.    Portrait  of,  ii.,  433.    Autograph  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  il.,  433. 
Howard,  Martin,  of  Rhode  Island,  i.,  303. 
Howard,  Martin,  Chief  Justice  of  North  Carolina,  ii.,  366. 
Howard,  Lord,  of  Effingham,  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1684 ; 
recalled  in  1688 ;  reinstated ;  sends  Nicholson  to  Virginia  as 
his  deputy  in  1690,  il.,  265. 
Howe,  George,  Lord  Viscount,  in  the  expedition  under  Aber- 
crombie  in  1758,  i.,  112,  115.    The  idol  of  his  soldiers  ;  his 
bravery,  i.,  115.  118,  119.    His  death,  i.,  39,  119 ;  his  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey,  i.,  1 19.   Tributes  to,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  and  by  Mante,  i.,  119.    Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  i.,  119.    His  tomb  at  Albany,  ib. 
TIowE,  Richard,  Lord,  Admiral  of  the  British  fleet  for  Amer- 
ica; opposed  to  civil  war;  his  hesitation  befbre  accepting 
command  of  the  fleet,  i.,  568,  589.    Arrives  off  Sandy  Hook 
in  1776>  i.,  386.    Authorized  to  treat  with  the  colonies  for  a 
reconciliation,  i.,  308 ;  ii.,  140.    His  proposal  for  a  confer- 
ence ;  holds  a  conference  with  a  ('ommittee  of  Congress  in 
1776,  ii.,  608.    Off  the  Capes  of  Virginia  in  1777,  i.,  733 
Sails  to  the  Che.^apeake  Bay,  ii.,  65, 168.    Lands  at  the  Head 
of  Elk,  ii.,  168,  169.     Enters  the  Delaware,  ii.,  66.     Leaves 
Delaware  Bay  and  anchors  in  Raritan  Bay  ;  strength  of  his 
fleet,  i.,  647.    Engagement  with  D'Estaiug  off  Newport  in 


1778,  i.,  649.    Proceeds  to  Boston  ;  returns  to  New^  York,  i., 
332, 652.    Honored  with  a  grand  fete  ai  Phiiadelphia,  ti..  97. 
His  return  to  England  in  1778,  i.,  64G.     Biographical  Sketch 
of,  ii ,  608.    His  quarters  at  PhUadelphia,  il,  1U4.    Portrait 
of,  Ii.,  608. 
Howe,  Robert,  of  Brunswick,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  376.   Mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  Committee  of  Correspondence,  ii., 
373.    Colonel  of  Provincial  troops  in  1775,  ii.,  376.    General 
under  Washington,  ii.,  376, 383.    Joins  Woodford  at  Norfolk 
in  1775,  ii.,  330.    At  the  bombardment  of  the  town  in  1776 ; 
his  troops  at  Kemp's  Landing,  Suffolk,  and  Great  Bridge,  ii., 
331.    His  property  ravaged  by  Clinton  and  Cornwallis,  ii.. 
383,  523.    Ordered  to  Savannah,  ii.,  521.    His  expedition  to 
Florida,  ii.,  523.    At  Savannah,  ii..  521.     At  the  storming 
of  Stony  Point,  i.,  744,  748.     Sent  to  attack  Fort  La  Fayette 
in  1779,  i.,  748 ;  ii.,  406.    Member  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
respecting  Andre,  i.,  765.    Ordered  to  quell  the  rebellions  lit 
1781  and  1783,  L,  314  ;  ii.,  631.    His  duel  with  Gadsden,  ii.. 
523.    President  of  the  Court  Martial  which  tried  Arnold,  i., 
711.    Biographical  Sketch,  Portrait,  and  Aut^^graph  of,  ii., 
523. 
Howe,  Tyrinoham,  Captain  of  the  Glasgow,  his  vessel  cap- 
tured by  Commodore  Esek  Hopkins  in  1776  at  Newport,  ii., 
639. 
Howe,  Sir  William,  General,  brother  of  Lord  George,  i.. 
537  ;  at  the  Battle  of  Quebec  in  1759,  i.,  186.     Arrival  of.  at 
Boston,  in  1775,  i.,  537.    Resident  Commissioner  of  Britain 
in  America,  i.,  588.    In  command  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  i.,  541.     His  bravery,  i.,  544,  545.    Wounded,  i.,  546. 
His  tribute  to  Dr.  Warren,  i.,  548,  549.    In  command  of  Bos- 
ton on  the  recall  of  Gage,  i.,  573.    Succeeds  Gage,  i.,  574. 
His  proclamation,  i.,  308,  574 ;  its  effect,  ii.,  17.    His  mis- 
take respecting  the  object  of  unfurling  the  Union  flag,  i.,  577. 
Sends  dispatches  to  England  by  Major  Thompson  in  1775, 
i.,  591.    His  critical  situation  at  Boston  in  1776,  i.,  580. 
Evacuates  Boston,  i.,  581,  582.    His  course  approved  by  the 
King,  i.,  591.    Proceeds  to  New  York  in  1776,  ii.,  594,  598. 
In  command  at  New  York  in  1776,  ii.,  594.    His  operations, 
ii.,  607,  608-611.    Takes  possession  of  the  city,  i.,  36.  37  . 
ii.,  611.    Proceeds  to  West  Chester,  ii.,  613.    At  the  Battle 
of  White  Plains,  ii.,616.    Takes  Fort  Washington,  ii.,  619. 
621.    His  design  to  send  forces  up  the  Hudson  to  meet  Bur- 
goyne ;  his  purpose  to  capture  Philadelphia,  i.,  59 ;  il.,  19. 
His  stratagem  to  destroy  the  cattle  and  stores  near  Peekskill 
in  17T7,  i.,741.  Deceives  M'Dougall,!., 741.   Invades  Peeks- 
kill  :  destroys  Continental  Village,  i.,  741.    His  expedition 
to  Danbury,  i.,  402.    His  stratagem  at  New  Brunswick,  i.. 
331.     Sails  from  New  York  with  his  brother  Richard  to 
Chesapeake  Bay,  ii.,  85.,  168.    Marches  in  triumph  to  Phila- 
delphia, ii.,  85.    Resolves  to  destroy  the  American  works  on 
the  Delaware,  ii.,  86.    Sends  Hessians  to  capture  Fort  Mer- 
cer and  Fort  Mifflin,  ii.,  87.    Sends  Cornwallis  to  Fort  Mer- 
cer, ii.,  93.    His  attempted  attack  on  Washington's  Cainp ; 
foiled  by  Mrs.  Darrah,  ii.,  95, 96.    His  quarters,  ii.,  96.    Hon- 
ored with  a  grand  fete,  ii.,  97.    Appropriates  Mary  Pember- 
ton's  coach  and  horses  to  his  own  use,  ii.,  103.    Marches  to- 
ward Philadelphia,  ii.,  109.    At  the  Head  of  Elk,  ii.,  170, 
171.    His  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  il., 
171.    His  personal  appearance,  and  his  manners,  ii.,  103. 
Biographical  Notice  of,  ii.,  608.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  608.    Pic- 
ture of  his  head-quarters  at  Dilworth,  ii.,  172. 

Howe*s  Historical  Collections  of  New  Jersey ^  i.,  335  ;  ii.,  13, 
334.  264,  282. 

Howell,  Lewis,  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Tea-party,  ii.,  54. 

Howell,  Rednap,  brpther  of  Richard,  ii.,  366, 367.  Lampoons 
Fanning,  ii.,  367. 

Howell,  Richard,  Major,  aflerward  Governor,  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  Tea-party,  ii.,  54.  His  ode  to  Washington, 
ii.,  39.    Biographical  Sketch  of.  ii.,  39. 

Howell,  Captain,  Operations  of,  in  1781,  ii.,  534. 

Hounson's  History  of  Virgtma,  ii.,  282. 

Howland,  John,  of  Rhode  Island,  i.,  630.  President  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  i.,  626,  631.  His  military 
career  in  the  Revolution,  i.,  631 ;  H.,  26.  27. 

Howland,  John,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 

Howlet,  Richard,  Captain,  in  Bradstreet's  expedition,  i.,S15. 

Hubbard,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  i.,  397. 

Hubbard,  Lieutenant,  at  the  Mischianza,  ii.,  99. 

Hubbard,  Russel,  Mrs.,  of  Norwich,  i..  008. 

Hubbard,  William,  Captain,  one  of  the  Norwich  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  i.,  599. 

Hubbard,  Mr.,  and  his  flimily,  Treatment  of,  by  Prescott,  i., 
637. 

Hubbard's  House  and  Mill^  Rhode  Island,  Picture  and  account 
of,  1.,  636. 

Hubbnrdton^  First  settlement  of;  battle-ground  at.  i.,  144-146. 
Battle  of,  i.,  39,  145,  146.  Pictures  of  the  battle-ground,  i., 
145,  146.    Musket  found  on  the  battle-fleld  of,  i..  586. 

HuBLEY.  Colonel,  extracts  (torn  his  Journal,  i.,  278. 

Huck,  Christian,  Captain  (Tory),  his  character ;  killed  at 
Rocky  Mount  in  1780.  ii.,  453. 

HuDDLESTONE,  a  British  spy.  Execution  of,  at  Poughkeepaie 
in  1780,  i.,  384. 

HuDDY,  Captain.  Capture  and  execution  of,  in  1782,  ii.,  160. 
Picture  of  his  Residence,  ii.,  160. 

Hudson,  Henry,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
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pany,  ii.,  45.  Explores  the  North  River,  New  York,  in  1600, 
1.,  1U8, 300.  IUb  arrival  at  Verplancli's  Point,  i.,  74*2.  Touch- 
es near  Cape  May,  it.,  45.  Portrait  or,  i.,  301.  Biographical 
notice  of.  i.,  SOU. 

HuDso.M,  Charles,  Captain  (British),  ii.,  560. 

IIuDso.N,  Captain,  in  the  United  States  navy,  his  exploits,  ii., 
G39. 

Hudson  HiffhlamU,  i.,  307,  723. 

Hudson  River,  Depth  of,  near  Murderer's  Creek,  in  1776,  i., 
682.  Dirflculty  of  crossing  the,  in  1777,  i.,  41.  Clinton's 
expedition  up  the,  in  1777,  i.,  388.    Steam-boats  of  the,  i.,  35. 

lU'FK,  Enolebert.  a  Norwegian,  aged  128  years  ;  at  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  proposes  marriage  to  a  girl 
aged  twenty,  i.,  692. 

IIuoER,  Be.njamin,  Major,  receives  La  Fayette  on  his  arrival 
at  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  in  1777,  ii.,  121,  554.  With 
General  Greene  in  1780,  ii.,  391.  Uis  death  in  1760,  ii., 
554.  555. 

HuoER,  Daniel,  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  ii.,554. 

HuoER,  Franci!!  K.,  Quarter-master  General,  ii.,  554. 

IIuGER,  Isaac,  General,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Chero- 
kees  in  176U,  ii.,  440.  At  Ilobkirk's  Hill,  ii.,  473.  At  the 
Battle  of  Guilford,  ii..  402.  Wounded,  ii.,  406.  At  Savan- 
nah. 1778,  li.,  525,  532.  At  Charleston  in  1780,  li.,  559. 
Autograph  of.  ii.,  418. 

IIuoER,  JoHK.  Secretary  of  State  of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  547. 

Hughes,  John.  Stamp-master  for  Philadelphia  in  1765,  ii.,  52. 

IluuHEs,  Joseph,  of  North  Carolina,  delegate  to  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress,  ii.,  60.    See  Hewes. 

Hugvmots,  Colony  of.  in  Florida  destroyed  by  Spaniards  in 
1564,  i.,  32.  At  Kingston.  New  York,  i.,  386.  History  of 
the,  i.,  386.  Settlement  of,  in  Orange  County,  New  York, 
i.,  669.  Graves  of,  at  Kingston,  New  York,  i.,  389.  Settle- 
ment of,  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  ii.,  614  ,  and  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1679,  li.,  538.  In  South 
Carolina,  li..  356  ;  their  influence,  ii.,  360. 

Hull,  Isaac  Major,  aflerward  Major-general,  at  the  storming 
of  Stony  Point,  i.,  746.  At  the  Battle  of  Bemin's  Heights, 
1.,  50.  55.  Attacks  Colonel  Oliver  Delanccy,  1781,  ii.,  624. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  55.     His  Memoir  quoted,  i.,  746. 

Hull,  Mrs  .  wife  of  Major,  her  conduct  in  the  camp,  and  aAer 
the  Battle  at  Stillwater,  i.,  55. 

Hume,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  ii.,  532. 

Humphreys,  David,  Colonel,  soldicr-poet  of  the  Revolution, 
i..  427,  428,  431.    His  elegy  on  the  burning  of  Fairfield,  i., 

427.  428.  His  epitaph  on  Scammel.  i.,  430.  At  the  Hudson 
Highlands  in  1777,  i.,  735.  His  Life  of  Putnam,  i.,  118,  141, 
677,  735.    Picture  of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of,  i., 

428,  429.  Portrait  and  Autograph  of,  i.,  429.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  i.,  429. 

Humphreys,  William,  Captain,  in  Bradstreet's  expedition, 
i.,  215. 

Humphrie.s,  Charles,  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  ii..  55.  59. 

Hukneywell,  Captain,  attacks  Loyalists,  1782,  ii.,  624. 

Hunt,  Abraham,  Colonel  Rail's  Christmas  carousal  at  the 
house  of,  ii.,  22,  23 

Hunt,  John  and  Ja.mes,  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Tea- 
party,  ii  ,  54. 

Hunt,  Nathan,  centenarian,  ii .  408. 

Hunt.  Robert,  Reverend,  ii..  245. 

Hunt.  Thomas,  his  boarding-school,  ii.,  408. 

Hunter.  Andrew,  Reverend,  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Tea- 
party,  ii..  54,  140. 

Hunter.  James,  and  Rednan  Howell,  lay  a  petition  of  the 
people  before  Governor  Tryon  at  Brunswick  in  1708,  ii.,  360, 
367. 

Hunter.  John,  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  ii.,  591. 

Hunter,  William,  one  of  the  ••Regulators"  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1768,  arrested,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  li.,  366. 

Huntington.  Andrew,  of  Norwich,  Commissary  in  the  Con- 
tinental army,  i  ,  607. 

Huntington,  Benjamin,  first  Mayor  of  Norwich;  in  the 
Continental  Congress  1784  to  1787,  I.,  6t)0. 

Huntington,  Benjamin,  son  of  ths  Mayor  of  Norwich, 
fattier  of  Huntington  the  artist,  i..  600. 

Huntington,  (;HRisTorHER,  first  white  male  child  bom  in 
Norwich,  I.,  598. 

Huntington,  Ebene/er,  Colonel,  brother  of  Jedcdiah,  1.. 
600 

Huntington,  Jabez,  General.  Notice  of.  i.,  599,  600.  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of.  i.,  607.    Picture  of  his  tomb,  i.,  607. 

Huntington,  Jedediah,  General,  li.,  35.  One  of  the  Nor- 
wich Committee  of  Correspondence ;  Aid  to  Washington, 
1 ,  599  Son  of  General  Jabez ,  Biographical  Sketch  of;  Pic- 
ture of  the  house  of,  i..  600.  Member  of  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry concerning  Andre,  i.,  765 

Huntington,  Joshua.  Colonel,  marches  with  a  company  from 
Norwich  to  join  Putnam's  brigade  in  1775,  i.,  600  A  fV  gate 
built  by  order  of  the  Continental  Congress  under  the  direc- 
tion of.  in  1777.  i  .  610. 

Huntington,  Martha,  wife  of  Governor  Samuel,  i.,  607. 

Huntington.  Samuel,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ii.,  80.  f»<i3.  President  of 
Congress,  i  .  598  A  leading  patriot,  i..  599  His  mansion. 
1.,  606.    Hia  tomb,  i.,  607.    Anecdoces  of,  li ,  lOG,  107.    Au 


tograph  of,  ii.,  80.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  6C3.    Portrait 
of,  \\.,  frontispiece. 

Huntington,  Thomas  M.,  son  of  General  Zachariah,  i.,  607. 

Huntington,  Zachariah,  General,  youngest  son  of  General 
Jabez,  1.,  6U7. 

Hunttnrton,  Long  Island,  Tryon's  retreat  to,  i.,  428. 

Hurd,  Nathaniel,  copper-plate  engraver,  i..  317. 

Hurley,  New  York,  the  place  of  the  execution  of  Clinton's  spy, 
1.,  684,  685. 

Husband,  Hermann,  a  Quaker,  one  of  the  North  Carolina 
"  Regulators."  li..  363.  Arrested,  tried,  and  acquitted,  ii 
366,  369.  Outlawed  by  Tryon,  ii.,  367.  Member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature  in  1771,  ii ,  369.  Flees  to  Phil- 
adelphia, ii.,  371,  372.  Is  concerned  in  the  Whisky  Insur- 
rection ;  his  death  ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  372. 

HusKE,  John,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Member  of 
Parliament,  i.,  461.  His  efllgy  suspended  fiom  Liberty  Tree, 
i.,  469. 

HuTcHiNGs,  John,  Virginia  Commissioner  of  Admiralty  m 
1776,  ii.,  300. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  Mrs.,  of  Massachusetts,  her  religiouN 
discussions,  i..  G37.  Is  persecuted  ;  removes  to  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  to  Albany  ;  is  murdered  by  savages  in  1638.  i..  638. 

Hutchinson,  Elisha,  his  signature  to  the  first  American  pa- 
per money,  i.,  452. 

Hutchinson.  Thomas,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  I.,  303. 
493,  557.  Refuses  to  sign  Richardson's  death-warrant,  t.. 
480.  His  house  and  pro|ierty  attacked,-!.,  407,  468.  Re- 
moves the  British  troops  from  Boston,  i.,  491.  Letters  of. 
to  Whately,  i.,  494.  The  Massachusetts  Assembly's  piUi- 
tion  for  his  removal,  i.,  494.  Recalled  in  1774,  i.,  506.  Fu- 
neral of,  i.,  496.  Portrait  and  Autograph  of,  i.,  408.  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  i.,  467. 

Hutchinson,  Captain  (British),  in  the  expedition  against 
Steuben  at  Fluvanna,  ii.,  342. 

Hutchinson,  Major,  son  of  Governor,  at  Boston  in  1774,  t., 
521. 

Hutchinson's  History  o/  Massachusetts,  i.,  449,  638,  658. 

Huts  of  the  American  army  at  Valley  Forge  in  1777,  described, 
ii.,  127.  128. 

Hijde's  Hotel,  1.,  147. 

Hyler,  Adam,  Captain,  Maritime  adventures  of,  ii..  645. 

Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns  at  the  consideration  of  Pulaski's 
bnnner,  ii.,  186. 

Hyperion,  American  tea,  i.,  481,  626. 

Hyrne,  Ed.mond,  Major,  at  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  ii  . 
498. 

Iceland,  Voyage  of  Columbus  to,  i,  21.     See  Greenland. 

Idell.  Mrs.,  of  Crosswicks,  ii.,  12. 

lmmi^ranU.  Pilgrim,  in  1634,  i.,  448.     Scotch  Highland,  in 

17-15,  ii.,  358. 
Incleberg,  at  New  York  city,  British  encampment  at,  in  1770. 

ii.,6li. 
Independence  of  the  I'nited  States.  Public  movements  in  favor 
of,  ii.,  69.     Action  of  the  provinces  on  the  subject  of,  ii.,  6>». 
70.     Committee  of  Congress  on  a  Declaration  of  the,  ii..  70 
Declaration  of  the    ii.,   71-74,  76-78.     Acknowledged   by 
France  in  1778,  i,  87  ;  ii.,  140,  649.    Opposition  of  the  Earl 
of  Chntham  to  the.  ii..  141.    Acknowledged  by  Holland,  ii  . 
651  ;  and  by  Great  Britain,  ii.,  652.     Remark  of  George  III 
respecting  the,  ii..  652. 
^dependence  Hall.  Philadelphia,  ii.,  65. 

Independents,  or  Separatists,  Disputes  of  the,  with  the  Puri- 
tans in  1583.  i.,  441. 
Indian  Vave  at  Glenn's  Falls,  1.,  105. 
Indian  Summer  on  the  Hudson,  i.,  666. 
Indians,  A  mencan  ' 
Abenakes,  i.,  i9l. 
Alexander,  i.,  658. 
Algonquins.  ii.,  48,  49. 
Andastakas,  ii..  44. 
Annawan.  i.,  659. 
Apalachians,  ii.,  437,  439. 
A.ssanpink,  ii.,  44. 
AttakuUakulla,  ii.,  441. 
Atyatxironghta,  Oneida  Warrior,  i.,  281. 
Aztecs,  i.,  16. 
Bahamas,  i.,  25. 

Baker's  Cabin.  Logan's  family  murdered  at.  ii.,  2f3. 
Bennington,  Battle  of.  Flight  of  Indians  at  the,  i.,  397. 
Bouquet  River,  War-feast  on  the,  i.,  159. 
Brant,  i.,  208.  219,  354,  669. 
Cambridge,  Skirmish  near,  i.,  392. 
Canonchet,  i.,  662. 
Canonicus,  i.,  622. 
Catawbas.  ii..  285.  356.  437,  438,  440.     Present  condition 

of  the,  ii.,  449.     Language  of.  ii.,  449. 
Caughnawagas,  i.,  208.  2f>4. 
Cayuga  Chief,  James  Logan,  li..  107.  283.  284. 
Cedars  Rapids.  Massacre  of  Sherburne's  corps  near.  i..208. 
Charlotte  River.  Indians  captured  by  Colonel  Harper  in 

the  Valley  of.  i^  237. 
Cherokees.  li..  285.  356.  357. 365, 437, 438,  439, 553.     Pres- 
ent condition  of  the,  ii  ^  442. 
Ch.ckasawa,  u.,  440. 
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Chippewa  Chief,  quoted,  ii.,  905. 

Congnrees.  li ,  437, 438. 

Coosaws,  ii ,  437. 

Corees,  li.,  356.  437.  438. 

Com  Planter,  i.,  277.    Lectures  on  temperance,  li. 

(  omstaUc,  ii ,  381,  382.  383. 

UneU,  ii.,  285,  356,  437,  534,  553 

t'urryiown,  plundered  and  burned  by  Indiana,  i.,  3M. 

(-U88obo8.  ii.,  437. 

Delawarea.  i.,  343 ,  ii.,  51.  281,  385. 

Kaaton,  Council  at,  in  1758.  i..  336 

Eaopus,  Maaaacre  by  the  Indiana  of,  i.,  386. 

Kucheea,  li.,  437. 

Five  Nations,  i.,  316,  356. 

Fort  Ann.  Indiana  in  ambush  at.  i.,  140. 

Fort  Booh,  Indiana  auack,  in  1776.  ii..  387. 

Fort  Duqueane,  Indians  in  the  expedition  to,  ii.,  960. 

Fort  Logan.  Indians  attaclc.  in  1776,  ii..  387. 

Fort  Niagara,  Indians  captured  by  Johnson  at,  in  1750,  i., 

335. 
Fort  Schuyler,  At  the  aicge  of,  i.,  342. 
Frogs,  ii.,  44. 

Genessee  Valley,  Destrurtion  of  their  villages  in,  i.,  377. 
Georgia,  Indian  treaty  with  Pickens  in,  ii.,  535. 
German  Flata,  Skirmiah  at,  i.,  308. 
Grasshopper,  i..  343. 
Great  Tree,  i.,  267. 
Guristefsigo,  Creek  warrior,  ii .  534. 
Half  Moon,  Skirmish  with,  in  1600, 1.,  742. 
Harris,  Peter,  Chief,  ii..  450. 
Hatteraa  Indians,  ii.,  245,  356. 
Hendrick.  Mohawk  Sachem,  i.,  106,  107. 
Hudaon,  Skirmish  with,  in  1600,  i.,  742. 
Iroquois,  Speech  of  an,  i.,  160. 
Jameatown,  Massacre  at,  in  1622,  ii.,  252. 
.ieskakake,  ii.,  268. 
John.  Messenger,  i..  340,  350. 
Johnstown,  Council  at,  i.,  265. 
Kalosteh.  U..  442. 

Klock's  Field,  Battle  of.  Alyataronghta  at  the,  i.,  281. 
Lenni  Lenapea,  Territory  of  the,  ii..43.  44. 
Lcwan,  Mingo  Chief,  ii ,  107.     Murder  of  his  family  at 

Baker'a  cabin,  ii..  283.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  li.,  283, 

284. 
Lord  of  Roanoke,  ii..  244. 
Manhattans,  ii.,  576. 
Mantaa,  ii.,  44. 
Manteo  Chief,  invested  with  the  title  '*  Lord  of  Roanoke,** 

ii..  244. 
Mason,  John,  Captain,  auccors  Uncas.  i.,  507. 
Maasaaoit,  i.,  658. 

Messenger  John,  i.,  340.    His  eloquence,  i.,  340,  350. 
Metacomet,  i..  658. 
Miantonomoh,  i.,  506,  622. 
Miller,  Mary,  acalped  by,  i.,  395. 
Mingoes,  ii..  44. 
Minisinks,  ii.,  44. 

Minnisink,  Battle  of,  Brant  at  the,  i.,  660. 
Minseys,  ii..  44. 

Mohawk  Valley.  Council  in,  i.,  234. 
Mohegans,  i.,  50G. 
Molang  rescues  Putnam.  .,141. 
Montreal,  Jealousy  of  the  firicndly  Indiana  at,  in  1700,  i., 

178. 
Munashum.  i.,  659. 
Muacogbees,  ii..  437,  438. 
Narragansets,  i.,  506.  623.  663. 
Natanis  and  his  brother  Sabatia  join  Arnold's  expedition. 

i..  194. 
Necotowance,  ii.,  253. 
Nimham,  Stockbridge  Chief,  ii.,  623. 
Nimrod,  i.,  C59. 
Nipmucks  i.,  fi61. 
Nishaminies,  ii..  44. 
Norridgewock.  i.,  101. 
Occonastota,  ii.,  430. 

Ohio  Valley,  Sachema  of  the,  confer  with  Gist,  ii.,  966. 
Oneidos.  i.,  256,  964. 
Onondagas,  i.,  220,  270. 
Opechancanough,  Kingof  Pamunkee, captures  John  Smith, 

ii.,  247.    Succeeds  Powhatan,  ii.,  252.    Hia  death,  ii., 

253. 
Orange  County.  Indian  depredations  in,  i.,  660. 
Oswego,  War-Aast  at,  in  1777,  i.,  210.    Massacre  near,  in 

1669,  i.,  230.    Council  of  the  Six  Nations  at,  i.,  2.19. 
Pamlico,  ii.,  355. 
Pamunkee.  King  of,  ii.,  247. 
Peedeea,  ii.,  437. 
Fequots,  i.,  416.    DestructA>n  of.  near  Fairfield,  in  1637, 

i..  417.  433,  616.    Their  territory,  i.,  615.    Council,  on 

Williams,  i.,  623. 
Pessacus,  i.,  507. 
Philip,  King,  i.,  658.    His  treaties,  domains,  captains,  i., 

659-^9.    Capture  and  death  of.  i..  M3. 
Pilgrima,  Attack  on  the,  in  1690,  i.,  443,  444. 
Pipe,  Captain,  Sachem,  ii.,  44- 


Pocahontas,  Notice  of,  it.,  940,  948, 940. 
Pocasset,  Squaw  Sachem  of,  i.,  663.         • 
Pokanokets,  i..  661. 
Pometaconi,  i .  658. 
Powbatan.  ii.,  246.  252. 
Kamapaughs,  i..  778. 
^  Rankoka,  ii.,  44. 
Rolfe,  Pocahontas  marries,  ii..  248.  249. 
Sabatia  and  his  brother  Natania  Join  Amold*B  expedition, 

i.,  194. 
Saludaa,  ii.,  437. 
Santeea.  ii.,  437. 
Sassacus,  i.,  615. 
Sassamon,  i.,  660. 
Savannaa,  ii.,  437. 

Scalping,  Method  of,  explained,  I.,  203. 
Schoharie  settlements  attacked  by  Indiana  in  17S0,  i.,  27'J> 
Scminoles,  ii.,  438. 
Scnecas,  ii.,  51. 
Serannahs,  li..  437. 
Scrattees,  ii.,  538. 
Seven  Nations,  i.,  908. 
Scwecs,  ii.,  437. 
Shackamaxons,  ii.,  44 
.Shawnees,  i.,  343 ;  ii.,  51,  981,  985,  450. 
Sbingias,  Chief  Sach«>m  of  the  Delawarea,  ii.,  967. 
Six  Nations  described,  i.,  109.    Council  of,  in  1769,  L,  976. 

Convention  of,  in  1754,  i.,  303. 
South  Carolina,  Indian  depredations  in,  in  1606,  ii.,  538. 
Southern  Indians,  Hostility  of,  ii.,  356.    Different  tribe* 

of,  ii.,  437. 
St.  Regis  Village,  i.,  910. 

St.  Tammany,  Delaware  Chief,  Notice  of,  il.,  41. 
Stillwater,  at  the  Battle  of,  i.,  59. 
Sionos,  ii.,  437,  539. 
Susquehanna.%  tl.,  255. 
Swedes,  Indian  (Viends  of  the,  in  1656,  ii.,  46. 
Tanacharison,  Half  King,  li.,  268,  260. 
Teedyuscung,  the  great  Indian  diplomatiat,  1.,  336;  ii.. 

Temperance.  Corn-planter  lecturea  on.  i.,  277. 

Tennessee,  Indiana  massacre  the  Virginia  Rangers  on  the, 
ii.,  440. 

Tluspaha.  ii.,  437. 

Tod-ka-dows,  nephew  of  Logan,  ii.,  284. 

Tomo  Chichi,  ChiefoftheYauuicniws,ii., 515.    His  speech 
to  Oglethorpe,  ii.,  515. 

Turkey  tribe,  ii.,  43. 

Turtle  tribe,  ii.,  43. 

Tuscaroras,  i.,  264 ;  ii.,  356,  437,  438. 

Twightwees,  li.,  267. 

Uncas,  i..  596,  597. 

Wampanoags,  i^^  658. 

Wanchese,  ii.,  343. 

Warriors.  Number  of,  in  the  United  Statea  and  In  New 
England,  i.,  659. 

Watereea,  ii.,  437. 

Waxhaws,  ii.,  458. 

Westos,  ii.,  437,  538. 

White  Eyes,  i.,  264 ;  ii.,  44. 

White  Thunder,  li.,  268. 

Wingina,  ii.,  244. 

Winyaws.  ii.,  437. 

Witamo,  Squaw  Sachem,  i.,  663. 

Wolflribe,  ii.,43. 

Wonckompawhan,  i.,  659. 

Wyandols,  ii.,  265. 

Wyoming  Valley,  Early  tribea  of,  i.,  341. 

Yamacraws.  ii.,  515. 

Yamasees.  ii.,  356,  437,  438. 

Zinzendorf.  their  Jealousy  of  Count,  i..  342. 
Their  love  of  strong  dnnk,  ii..  45.    Boards  for  Indian  afflurs 
appointed  by  Congress  in  1775,  i.,  568.     First  Indisn  church 
in  America,  i.,  650.    Employment  of.  by  the  British  mmia- 
try,  i.,  159.    Seduced  by  Guy  Johnson,  i., 239.    Tribes  of,!., 
256.    Indian  legend  of  the  ancestors  of  Brant,  i.,  358.    In- 
dians in  New  Enaland,  Number  of.  i..  659.    Mode  of  war- 
fare of,  i.,  662.    Hostilities  of.  m  Virginia,  ii.,  252,  255,  281. 
Wars  in  the  Weat,  ii.,  285.    Wara  in  the  CaroUnaa,  II..  438- 
441,  538,  539. 
IiinBBSoLL,  Stamp-distributor  (br  Connecticut,  i.. 420, 465 :  il., 
52.    Burned  in  effigy  at  Norwich  in  1767,  i.,  599.    Franklin's 
advice  to,  i.,  466. 
Inglia,  Charles,  Reverend.  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  ii.,  626.    Hia  letter  to  Joseph  Galloway,  i.,  .?2U.    The 
King's  arms  in  Trinity  Church  taken  down  and  carried  to 
New  Brunswick  by,  li.,  595. 
INMAN,  Henry,  painter,  his  ponrait  of  William  Penn,  ii.,  65. 
Inman  Family  at  the  Battle  of  Wyoming,  i.,  366.    Richard,  i., 

366. 
In NEs.«t,  Attorney  General  of  Virginia ;  member  of  the  Virginia 

Constitutional  Convention,  li..  239. 
Innis,  Colonel  (British),  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  MuMrrove'a 

Mill,  ii.,  444. 
Innis,  Mr.,  anecdote  of  him  and  Dr.  Franklin,  i..  110. 
InocuieUwn  introduoed  into  general  notice  by  Lady  Mary  Woct* 
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ley  Montage,  i.,  307.    In  the  American  aimy  at  Morria- 
town,  ).,  3U7,  306;  and  at  the  Highlands,  t.,  3U8,  7U*i. 
Inquisition  at  Rome,  Galileo'a  renunciation  before  the,  i.,  90. 
Inscriptions,  on 

De  Kaib'a  monument,  ii.,  462. 
Dighton  Rock.  i..  634. 
Draper.  The  cenotaph  or  Mra..  ii.,  365. 
FiHhkill  Silver  Tankard,  i..  692. 
Greenough's  statue  of  Washington,  ii.,  205. 
JefTcrBon's  tomb  at  Monticcllo,  ii.,  342. 
Kalb,  The  monument  of  Baron  Dc.  ii.,  462. 
King's  Mountain  monument,  ii..  428. 
Maham,  The  monument  of  Colonel,  ii.,  501. 
Marion,  The  monument  of  General,  ii.,  478. 
Mount  Vernon,  The  tomb  or  Washington  at,  ii.,  211. 
Nash,  The  monument  of  General,  ii.,  469. 
NeUon  tombs  at  Yorktown,  ii.,  302. 
Orkney  Islands.     See  Runic. 
Put's  statue  at  New  York,  ii.,  584. 
Putnam's  monument,  ii.,  599. 
Runic,  at  Orkney  Islands,  i.,  635. 
Silver  Tankard  at  Fishkill,  i.,  692. 
Stuyvesant's  tomb,  ii..  578. 
Trumbull's  monument,  i.,  604. 
Washington's  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon,  ii.,  211. 
Washington's  statue  by  Greenough,  ii.,  205. 
Washington's  statue  at  Richmond,  ii..  231. 
Institution^  National,  at  Washington,  Notice  of  the,  ii.,  200. 
Jnsurrrctionj  Scotch,  in   1745,  ii.,  358.      In  South  Carolina 

among  the  early  settlers,  ii.,  539. 
Intolerance,  Reliffious,  \.,  621,  622,  638;  ii..  253,  254. 
Iredell,  Mrs.,  Interview  of  the  author  with,  ii.,  12. 
Ireland,  Address  of  Congress  to  the  people  of.  in  1774,  i.,  157. 
Ireland,  Troops  from,  sail  for  America  in  1770,  i.,  569. 
Irish  Parliament :  sec  Parliament,  Irish. 
Irish  Presbyterians  settle  in  Maryland,  ii.,  193. 
Irish  settle  Williamsburg  township  in  South  Carolina  in  1730, 

ii.,  540. 
Irishman,  Anecdote  of  an,  at  Bcmis's  Heights,  i.,  70. 
Irishmen,  Enlistment  of,  in  the  American  army  in  1775,  i., 

565. 
Iron  Works,  Stirling,  manufactured  the  great  chain  (br  the 
Hudson  River  in  1778,  t.,  705.    At  Nomstown,  ii.,  124.     In 
North  Carolina,  li.,  437. 
Iroquois,  Speech  of  an.  to  Burgoyne,  i.,  160. 
Irvine,  (leneral,  at  the  Battle  of  Oerinantown  in  1777,  ii.,  114. 
Wounded  and  captured  at  Whiiemarsh,  li.,  1 15  :  seeEwiKo. 
Irvine,  Colonel,  in  the  Battle  at  Rooky  Mount,  ii.,  454;  and 

Hanging  Mount,  ii.,  456:  see  Irwin. 
Irvine,  Major,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown  ;  his  grave, 

ii.,  114. 
Irvine,  Dr.,  li.,  480. 

Ik  VINO,  Washington,  Picture  and  description  of  the  residence 
of,  1.,  761.     Quoted,  i.,  17.  20,  22,  753,  754,  759,  761  ;  li.,  4o0, 
531.547,548,  552,553.  555. 
Irvino,  Mrs.,  mother  of  Washington  Irving,  i.,  415. 
Irwin,  Robert,  member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee  ;  Au- 
tograph of,  ii.,  412.  413. 
Isabella  of  Castile  and  Leon  aids  Columbus,  i.,  21,  23.    Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of;  Portrait  of,  i.,  22. 
IsHAM,  Mr.,  of  New  York,  i.,  328. 
Island  of  Orleans,  i.,  185,  203. 
Islands,  The  Thousand,  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  i.,  214.    In 

Boston  Harbor,  i..  537. 
Isle  Aux  Xour,  Historic  aasoclationa  of  the,  i.,  120,  152,  162, 

167.     Picture  of,  i.,  107. 
Isle  La  Motte,  Arnold  at,  i.,  163. 
Isle  of  Orleans,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  i.,  185,  203. 
Israel,  I.srael,  patriotism  of  him  and  his  wife  in  1777  ;  pris- 
oner  in  the  Roebuck  frigate ;   his  trial ;  his  l:fe  saved  by 
means  of  free-masonry,  ii..  179. 
Izard,  Ralph,  ii..  544.    Commissioner  from  the  United  States 
to  Tuscany  in  1776,  ii.,  648.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  648. 

Jack,  James,  Captain,  the  bearer  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion  of  Independence  to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1775,  ii.,  415. 

jACKhON.  Andrew  (President  of  the  United  States),  flees  with 
his  mother  and  brother  Robert  flrom  British  cruelty  in  1780, 
ii.,  459.  Enters  the  army  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  ii., 
459.  His  brothers  Hugh  and  Robert,  ii..  459.  Distinguishes 
himself  under  General  Pinckney.  ii..  552.  Lays  the  corner- 
stone of  the  monument  to  the  Mother  of  Washington  at  Fred- 
ericksburg in  1833;  assaulted  bv  Lieutenant  Randolph,  ii., 
221.  His  mother,  il.,  410.  459,  562.  His  family,  birth-place, 
and  earlv  patriotiam,  ii.,  459. 

Jack>on,  Isaac,  outlawed  by  Tryon,  ii.,  367. 

Jackson,  Jameh,  Governor,  at  the  siege  of  Augu.sta,  ii.,  511. 
At  the  evacuation  of  Savannah,  ii..  535.  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  li.,  533.     Portrait  and  Autograph  of.  ii.,  534. 

Jackson,  James,  Major  (afterwanl  Genor8l),of  Georgia,  Sum- 
ter's Aid  at  the  battle  at  Blackstock's.  ii.,  446. 

Jackson,  John,  presents  land  at  Brooklyn  for  the  interment 
of  the  "Martyrs,"  ii.,  661. 

Jackson,  Colonel,  in  the  skirmish  at  Montressor's  Island  in 
1776,  U.,  614.    At  the  BatUe  of  StiUwater  in  1777,  i.,  51. 


At  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  ii.,  150;  and  of  Springfield  in 
1780,  i.,  324. 

Jackson.  Major,  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i ,  540. 

Jacob's  Life  of  Cresap,  ii.,  284. 

Jacobs,  Justin,  of  Providence,  publicly  recounts  there  the  af- 
fair of  the  schooner  Gaspee,  i.,  630. 

/ai/,  Provosty  at  New  York,  Picture  and  account  of  the,  ii., 
659. 

Jakins,  messenger  to  the  French  settlers  on  the  Chaudldre,  i., 
193. 

Jamaica,  Island  of,  British  colony  in  1775;  address  of  the  Con- 
tinental (^ongresa  to  the  Assembly  of,  i..  120. 

Jambs  I.,  King,  succeeds  Elizabeth ;  his  character:  his  treat- 
ment of  Puritans,  1.,  441.  Is  indignant  at  Rolfe  for  marrying 
Pocahontas,  ii.,  248.  Grants  a  charter  to  Lord  Baltimore  in 
1622,  ii.,  189.  Issues  "quo  warranto"  writs  against  the 
London  Company  in  1624,  ii..  252.  Permits  a  representative 
Assembly  in  Virginia,  ii.,  252.  Is  denounced  as  a  liar  by 
Roger  Williams  in  1634,  i.,  621.    His  death,  ii.,  252. 

James  II.,  King,  succeeds  Charles  II. ;  his  bad  character,  ii., 
50.  Arranges  a  plan  for  procuring  a  surrender  of  all  the  pat- 
ents of  the  New  England  colonies,  i.,  434. 

James,  Abel  and  John,  Quakers  banished  to  Virginia,  il.,  50. 

Ja.mes,  Jarvis,  of  Maryland,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii..  IM. 

James.  Major,  his  property  destroyed  by  a  mob  at  New  York 
in  1765,  ii..  5H2. 

Jame.-^,  Mr,  English  novelist,  ii.,  16,  68. 

James  Rit<er,  origin  of  its  name,  ii.,  246.  Ita  scenery,  ii.,  227, 
336.    Changeof  its  channel,  ii.,  240.    Rip  Raps  in,  ii,  325. 

Jameson,  (.'olonel,  his  head-quarters  at  North  Castle,  i.,  715, 
75(i.  His  letter  to  Arnold,  i.,  726.  Sends  Andr6  to  Robin- 
son's House,  i.,  729.  His  conduct  in  relation  to  Andre,  i., 
756.  ♦ 

Jamestown,  North  Carolina,  on  the  Deep  River,  il.,  408. 

Jamestown,  Virginia,  founded  in  1607,  li.,  246.  Early  history 
of  the  colony,  ii.,  247.  Arrival  of  the  first  white  woman  at, 
in  1608,  ii..  249.  Arrival  of  Lord  De  la  Ware  at.  Ji.,  250. 
Arrival  of  female  emigrants  and  a  cargo  of  slaves,  ii..  251. 
Written  Constitution  of,  granted  in  1621.  ii..  251.  Assailed 
by  Indians,  ii.,252.  Savedfby  timely  warning  from  a  friendly 
Indian,  ii.,  252.  Burned  by  Bacon  in  1670,  ii.,  255.  Its  as- 
sociations, ii.,  256.  Battle  of,  in  1781,  ii.,  260-262.  Ruins 
of:  cemetery  at,  ii.,  241. 

Jamestown  Island,  Distant  view  of,  ii.,  240. 

Jamieson,  Major,  ii.,  560. 

Janson.  Sally,  Signature  of,  i.,  683. 

Jaques,  Captain,  of  Rhode  Island,  i.,  656. 

Jarvis,  John  Wesley,  painter,  his  portrait  of  General  Ann- 
strong,  i.,  675. 

Jarvis,  Stephen,  piloted  the  British  in  the  expedition  to  Dan- 
bury,  i..  4()2,  407. 

Ja.sper,  William,  Sergeant,  ii.,  536.  His  exploit  in  rescuing 
Jones ;  and  at  Fort  Moultrie ;  his  roving  commission,  li., 
536.  His  bravery  at  Fort  Sullivan,  ii.,  550.  Killed  at  Spring 
Hill  Redoubt,  ii.,  532. 

Jasper's  Spring,  Picture  and  description  of;  its  historic  asso- 
ciations, ii.,  536. 

Jay,  John,  of  New  York,  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1774,  i.,  38:{ ;  ii..  .W.  5b7.  Author  of  Congress's  ' 
Address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  ii.,  63.  One  of  ths 
Committee  of  Safely  who  employed  ('ro-iby,  1..  691.  Op- 
posQs  the  motion  to  open  the  Congress  with  praver,  ii.,  62. 
On  the  (Committee  of  Congress  to  confer  with  the  Mysterious 
Frenchman  in  1775,  i..  590.  On  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Correspondence  in  1775,  ii..  647.  Advocate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.!.. 384.  Writes  six  numbers  of  the"  Federalist.**!.,  384. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  drad  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1776,  i..  366.  On  the  Committee  to 
prepare  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Washington  in  1776.  i.,  584. 
First  Chief  Justice  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  i..  387.  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  li.,  136.  Wounded  in  the  Doctors'  Mob 
at  New  York,  i.,  384.  Minister  from  the  United  States  to 
Madrid,  ii..  650.  President  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
i.,  725.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
ii..  650.        \ 

Jay,  William,  his  Lifl*  of  John  Jay,  i.,  590. 

Jbffrray,  William,  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.;  his 
grave,  i.,  635. 

Jeffers,  Samuel,  American  Naval  Commander.!.,  650. 

Jefferson,  Peter,  his  Map  of  Virginia,  ii..  269. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  of  Virginia,  proposes  a  slave-emanripa- 
tion  law  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1769 ;  prepare.sthe  reso- 
lutions imd  addresses  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  on  this  sub- 
ject, ii.,  278.  His  zeal  in  supporting  the  cause  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1773.  ii.,  279.  On  the  Vigilance  Committee,  ii.,  279. 
Member  of  Congress,  ii.,  70. 

On  the  Committee  of  Congress  to  confer  with  the  Myste- 
rious Frenchman  in  1775,  i.,  590.  ChaTlman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  li.,  70,  71.  Drafts 
the  Declaration,  ii.,  71.  Fac  aimile  of  a  portion  of  il  in  his 
handwriting,  ii..  75. 

Prepares  a  Constitution  for  Virginia,  and  sends  It  to  the 
Convention  in  1776,  li..  299.  Governor  of  Virginia ;  removes 
public  stores  (torn  Richmond  to  Westham,  ii..  228.  Rejects 
Arnold's  proposal,  ii..  229.  Saves  the  nublie  records  of 
Richmond,  ii.,  S30.    Oflbrt  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  Ar-. 
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nold  in  1781,  ii.,  334.  Declines  a  re-election  as  Governor; 
retires  to  Motiticello  in  1T81,  ii.,  341.  Attempted  capture  or; 
his  escape,  it.,  343.  His  hospitality  to  the  officers  of  the 
captive  troops  at  Charlotteville.  ii.,  340. 

His  residence  at  Germantown,  ii.,  108.  His  library  pur- 
chased by  Congress  in  1815,  ii.,  199.  Directs  Houdon,  the 
sculptor,  to  make  a  statue  of  Washington  for  Virginia,  ii., 
230.  Fac  simile  of  his  marriage  license,  ii.,  236,  237.  Uis 
letter  to  Patrick  Henry,  ii.,  346. 

Portrait  of,  ii.,  frontispiece.  Autographs  of,  ii.,  75,  81 ,  237. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  605.  Grave  and  monument  of, 
ii.,  342. 

Jeffersom,  Mahtha,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Thomas;  widow  of  Ba- 
thurst  Skelton  ;  daughter  of  John  Wayles ;  her  fortune  and 
family  ;  Autograph  of,  ii.,  236. 

Itffena's  Ford,  Picture  and  account  of,  ii.,  167,  168. 

Jkfpbies,  Dr.,  st  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  M4. 

Jkmisox,  Mary,  Notice  of,  i.,  2,19,  252,  277. 

Je.nkins,  Samuel,  Captain  Broadwater's  slave,  ii.,  215. 

Jenkins  Family  in  Wyoming  Valley,  i.,  351. 

Jb.nner,  Edward,  Dr.,  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  307. 

Jennings,  Edward,  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1700,  ii., 
265. 

Jenninos.  John,  his  trading-house  in  Wyoming  Valley,  i., 
344.     His  measures  against  the  Yankees,  i.,  345. 

Jersey :  see  yew  Jersey. 

Jeskakake.  Indian  Chief,  accompanies  Washington  to  Fort 
Le  Bauf  in  1753,  ii.,  268. 

Jew,  at  St.  John's,  Anecdote  of  a.  i..  168. 

Jewish  laws,  the  basis  of  the  early  criminal  code  of  Connecti- 
cut, i.,  433. 

John  the  First,  of  Portugal, his  e.xDedition  into  Aflrica  against 
the  Moors,  i  .  17.  * 

John  the  Second  favors  the  theory  of  Columbus,  i.,  21. 

John,  Indian  Messenger;  his  speech,  i.,  349. 

Johns,  Aquila,  Lieutenant  in  the  Uni^  States  navy  in  1781, 
ii.,  638. 

Johns,  Reverend  Dr.,  of  Baltimore,  ii.,  184. 

John's  Island,  Historical  associations  of,  ii.,  555. 

Johnson,  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  son  of  Sir  John,  i.,  268. 

Johnkon,  Andrew,  of  Perth  Amboy,  New  .lersey,  i.,  739. 

Johnson,  Edward,  Captain,  his  quaint  sayings,  i.,  448. 

Johnson,  Guy,  Colonel,  summons  a  grand  council  of  the  Six 
Nations  at  Oswegq.  i.,  159,  239.  His  wife,  i.,  287.  His 
residence  in  Mohawk  Valley,  i.,  232,  234. 

Johnson,  Henry,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1777, 
ii.,  638. 

Johnson,  Jeremiah,  of  Brooklyn,  ii.,  660. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  son  of  Sir  William,  strengthens  Johnson 
Hall,  i.,  233,  235.  His  perfldy  toward  Schuyler ;  flees  from 
Caughnawaga,  i..  236.  At  Oswego,  in  command  of  Indians, 
in  1777,  i.,  219,  241.  At  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  i.,  245. 
In  Western  New  York  in  1779.  i.,  274.  His  incursion  into 
Schoharie  County  in  1780,  i.,  279.  Marches  to  Fort  Hunter, 
i.,  280.  Flees  toward  Onondaga  Lake ;  escapes  to  Canada, 
i.,  282.  Invades  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1780,  i.,  288.  Re- 
treats from  Johnstown,  i.,  289.  His  flight  to  Canada,  i.,  290. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  285.  His  mother,  i.,  287.  His 
Autograph,  i.,  286. 

Johnson,  Joseph,  Dr  ,  Notice  of,  ii.,  417. 

Johnson,  Mary,  the  feigned  name  of  Arthur  Lee  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Beaumarchais,  i..  86  ;  ii.,  647. 

Johnson,  Natua.niel,  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1703, 
ii.,  539. 

Johnson,  Robert,  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1717 ;  de- 
posed in  1719,  ii.,  540. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  ii.,  373  :  and  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
ii.,  376.  His  pamphlet  on  Taxation  no  Tyranny  ;  his  opin- 
ions on  slavery,  ii.,  375. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  delegate  to  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress,  ii.,  60.  Nominates  Washington  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief, I.,  563.  On  the  Committee  of  Congress  on 
Foreign  Correspondence,  ii..  647. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  i.,  39.  The  attack  on  his  camp  in 
1755.  i..  108.  At  Fort  Edward,  i.,  96.  Captures  the  French 
and  Indians  at  Fort  Niagara  in  1759,  i.,  225  His  dark  deeds 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  i.,  232.  Anecdote  of  him  and  a  Mo- 
hawk Sachem,  i.,  106 ;  and  of  him  and  a  servant  girl,  i.,  287. 
Created  a  baronet  by  George  II.,  i.,  96.  His  stone  mansion 
on  the  Mohawk,  i.,  232.  Johnson  Hall,  i.,  286,  287.  His 
amusements,  i.,  288.  His  Indian  diploma,  i.,  288.  His 
wives,  I.,  287.  Death  of,  i.,  287.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  232. 

Johnson,  William  S.,  of  Connecticut,  delegate  to  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  in  1765,  i.,  465. 

Johnson,  Lieutenant-colonel  (British),  in  command  at  Stony 
Point  in  1779,  I.,  744.  747. 

Johnson,  Captain  (British),  of  the  King's  Rangers,  ii.,  510. 

Johnson,  Ensign,  his  exploit  at  Fort  Watson,  ii.,  501. 

Johnson,  Reverend  Dr.,  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Has- 
brouek  House,  1.,  667. 

Johnson,  Reverend  Mr.,  and  lady,  present  at  the  re-entomb- 
ing of  Washington's  remains,  ii.,  212. 

Johnson,  Reverend  Mr,  first  pastor  in  Wyoming,  i..  349. 

Joujf  son ,  Lady,  wift  of  Sir  John,  a  hostage  at  Albany,  i.,  236. 


Johnston,  Gabriel,  Governor  of  North  Canriina  in  1734,  ii., 
357. 

Johnstone,  George,  Governor  of  West  Florida,  (Commis- 
sioner to  America,  under  the  provisions  of  Lord  North's 
Bills,  in  1778.  ii.,  143,  144.  His  efforts  to  influence  Members 
of  Congress  by  means  of  Mrs.  Ferguson,  ii.,  144.  Attempts 
to  brit^  General  Reed,  ii.,  145.  Opposes  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  i.,  504.  Allusion  to  him  in  Trumbull's  M'Fingall,  ii.. 
145. 

Johnstone,  Reverend  Mr.,  of  Johnstone  settlement,  i.,  237. 

Johnstown,  Description  of,  i.,  285.  Council  at,  in  1778,  i.,  265. 
Battle  of,  in  1781.  i.  290. 

JoNCAiRK,  Commander  of  a  French  out-post  at  Venango;  his 
reception  of  Washington  in  1753,  ii.,  268. 

Jones,  Allen,  General,  of  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  383, 
418. 

Jones,  David,  Lieutenant,  retires  to  Canada  after  the  death 
of  Jane  M'Crea,  i.,  100,  101. 

Jones,  David,  Reverend,  General  Wayne's  chaplain  :  his  ex- 
ploit in  capturing  a  British  dmgoon,  ii.,  164.  His  address 
at  the  erection  of  the  Paoll  Monument ;  his  address  fo  the 
troops  at  Ticonderoga  in  1776;  Portrait,  Autograph,  and 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  165,  166. 

Jones,  Hugh,  his  Present  State  of  Virginia,  ii.,  263,  264. 

Jo.nes,  James,  of  Valley  Forge,  ii..  126. 

Jones,  James.  Colonel,  of  Hanover,  ii..  361. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  Chevalier,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
navy  in  1775,  ii.,  638.  First  Lieutenant  of  Commodore  Hop- 
kins in  the  navy,  li.,  638.    Captain  in  the  navy  in  1776,  ii., 

638.  Commands  the  Providence,  ii.,  639.    Exploits  of,  ii., 

639,  640.  His  expedition  to  Scotland,  ii.,  640,  641 ,  642.  At- 
tempts to  capture  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  ;  restores  her  plate  to 
Lady  Selkirk,  ii.,  640.  Anecdote  of  him  and  Captain  Pear- 
son, ii.,  642.  His  character  vindicated,  ii.,  640.  Congress 
awards  a  medal  to  him,  ii.,  642,  643.  Rear  Admiral  in  the 
Russian  navy  in  1788,  ii.,  643.  Receives  royal  marks  offk- 
vor  fVom  Russia  and  Denmark  ;  Louis  XVI.  presents  to  him 
a  gold-mounted  sword ;  Autograph  of ;  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  ii.,  642. 

Jones,  Jonathan,  Captain,  brother  of  Lieutenant  David,  i.. 
98. 

Jones,  Noble  Wimberley,  of  Savannah,  ii.,  518.  Delegate 
fVom  Georgia  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  ii.,  520. 

Jones,  Peter,  founder  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  ii.,  336. 

Jones,  Robert,  builds  Jones's  Bridge,  1.,  169. 

Jones,  Thomas,  of  Halifax,  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Provincial  Council,  ii.,  376. 

Jones,  Thomas,  of  Edenton.  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Provincial  Congress,  ii.,  376. 

Jones,  Thomas,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 
ii.,  646.    Picture  of  the  mansion  of,  ii.,  646. 

Jones,  Walter.  M.D.,  Physician  General,  ii..  33. 

Jones,  Wilte,  Mrs.,  anecdote  of  her  and  Tarleion.  ii..  436. 

Jones,  William,  member  of  the  North  Carohna  Provincial 
Council,  ii.,  376. 

Jones,  General,  at  Boston  in  1774,  i..  521. 

Jones,  Major,  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater  in  1777,  I.,  54. 

Jones,  (Tornet.  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary ;  bur- 
ied with  military  honors,  ii..  259. 

Jones,  Reverend  Dr.,  Washington's  letter  to  the.  i.,  315. 

Josiah,  James,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1776,  ii., 
638. 

JouiTTE,  Mr.,  warns  the  Virginia  Legislature  at  Charlotteville 
of  the  approach  of  Tarleton,  ii  ,  34.?. 

Julius  III.,  Pope,  refuses  to  divorce  Henr>'  VIII.  fh)m  Queen 
Catharine,  i.,  440. 

JuMEL,  Madame,  widow  of  Aaron  Burr,  ii.,  610. 

JuMONviLLE,  M.  de,  killed  near  Fort  Necessity  in  1754,  ii., 
269. 

Junius.  Letters  of,  attributed  to  Barre,  Lansdowne,  and  Dun- 
ning, i.,  463. 

Kalb,  Baron  De,  accompanies  La  Fayette  to  America  in  1778, 
ii..  117.  120.  In  the  expedition  against  Canada  in  1778,  ii., 
133.  Commander-in-chief  in  the  Southern  Campaign  in  1780, 
ii..  461 ,  462.  At  the  Battle  of  Camden,  ii.,  466.  Falls,  pierced 
with  eleven  wounds,  ii.,  467,  468.  Death  of.  ii.,  462,  468. 
Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  461. 
Monument,  ii.,  462. 

Kalm,  Professor,  his  description  of  Albany  in  1749,  i.,  301. 
Quoted,  i.,  150. 

Kanadaoea:  see  Hans. 

Kane  House,  Picture  and  associations  of  the,  i.,  292. 

Kaskaskia,  settled  by  the  French,  ii.,  266.  Early  history  of, 
ii.,  289. 

Kean,  John,  proprietor  of  "Liberty  Hall,"  i.,  329. 

Kean.  John,  marries  Susan  Livingston  ;  Cashier  qf  the  Unit- 
ed States  Bank,  i..  329. 

Kearsly,  John,  Dr.,  architect  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sta.a 
House,  ii.,  65.  Designer  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Ii.,  44. 

Keats,  the  poet,  quoted,  i.,  43.  44. 

Kees.  Battle  of  the,  at  Philadelphia  in  1777,  Hopkinson's  poem 
of,  ii.,  104,  105. 

Krimer.  the  first  employer  of  Dr.  Franklin,  ii.,  52. 

Keith.  Sir  William.  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  fhvors  the 
proposal  of  a  Stamp  Act  in  1739,  i.,  461. 
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Kellkk,  HeMian  Lieutenant,  captured  at  Trenton  ;  Autograph 
of,  li.,  S3. 

Kelly,  Major,  cuts  away  the  bridge  over  Stony  Brook  in  1777, 
ii..  31. 

Kelly,  a  New  Yorker  in  London,  his  cfllgy  burnt  at  New 
York  in  1773,  il.,  6t>6. 

Kendall,  conspires  with  Wingfleld,  President  of  Jamestown 
Colony,  to  abandon  their  colonists,  ii.,  246. 

KrudaU's  Travel;  i.,  634. 

henuebec  Rivrr,  Arnold's  voyage  up  the,  i.,  193. 

Kennedy,  John  1*.,  Notice  of,  ii.,  429.  Ilis  discourse  on 
George  Calvert,  li.,  191.    His  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,  ii.,  439. 

Kennedy,  Db.  Joseph,  authorized  by  the  Mecklenburg  Com- 
mittee to  purchase  powder,  lead,  and  flints,  ii.,  416. 

Kennedy,  Captain,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  ii.,  592.  Uis  house, 
ii..  592,  594. 

Kennels,  Lieutenant,  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  his 
widow  with  the  Baroness  Riedesel,  i.,  90. 

Kennet  Meeting-house,  ii.,  171. 

Kntnet  Sqiuire,  near  Brandywine,  ii.,  170,  181. 

Kennon,  William,  of  Salisbury,  of  the  Mecklenburg  Com- 
mittee ;  Autograph  of,  ii.,  412,  413,  415. 

Kensington,  Peiin's  treaty  with  Indians  at,  ii.,  47. 

Kent  Island  settlement,  li.,  192. 

Kenton,  Simon,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Western  British 
forts  in  1778,  li.,  288.  At  the  Battle  of  Blue  Licks  in  1782, 
11.,  295.  In  the  expedition  to  the  Scioto  in  1782,  ii.,  295. 
Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  288. 

Kcntitfky,  Early  history  of;  Indian  name  of.  ii.,  286. 

Kbppel,  Admiral,  present  at  the  meeting  of  Colonial  Govern- 
ors  in  1755,  ii.,  2il. 

Kerr,  William  J.,  of  Niagara,  marries  Brant's  daughter,  1., 
257. 

Kershaw,  Widow,  her  house  Gates's  hetul-quartcrs,  1.,  70. 

Ker.shaw,  Joseph,  Colonel,  iL,  443. 

Key  of  the  Bast  tie,  sent  by  La  Fayette  to  Washington  in  1789 ; 
lit  Mount  Venion,  ii.,  209. 

Kichline,  and  his  riflemen,  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  ii., 
603. 

Kidd,  Captain,  his  expedition  against  the  pirates  in  1701,  ii., 
579.  His  treasures,  i ,  735,  748.  Transactions  relating  to, 
i..  627. 

Kidder,  Frederick,  of  Boston,  i..  592  ;  ii.«  362. 

Kidder,  Edward,  of  Wilmington,  ii.,  376. 

KiEFT,  William,  Governor  of  New  York,  ii.,  46,  5<<. 

Kierse,  Major.  Arnold's  order  to,  i.,  718. 

Kimble's  Mountain,  New  Jersey,  i..  30G,  310. 

K  inch  en,  John,  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Provincial 
Council,  ii.,  376. 

KiNEN,  Hessian  Lieutenant,  captured  at  Trenton  ;  Autograph 
of,  ii.,  23. 

Ktne-pox,  Jenncr's  discover}*  of.  i.,  307. 

Kmg,  The  title  of,  oflerpd  to  Washington,  i.,  672. 

Kino,  Hannah,  mother  of  Arnold,  i.,  605. 

Kino,  Colonel  (Tor>-),  leader  of  the  South  Carolina  Tories  at 
Fort  Ninety-Six,  ii..484. 

King  of  Prussia  Inn ;  Kilter's  Tavern,  Germantown,  ii.,  125 

King  of  Sweden:  see  Gustavus  Adolphu.h. 

Kino  Philip.  Chief  of  the  Wampanoags;  his  royal  seat;  his 
domain ,  his  son,  i..  562,  659.  Plans  a  union  of  the  New 
England  tribes  against  the  Europeans ;  curtailment  of  his 
domains  ;  his  chief  captains,  i  .  659.  His  mortgage  to  South- 
worth,  i.,  659.  Accused  of  treason  by  Sessamon  ;  Sessamon 
murdered  ;  the  murderers  executed ;  he  lights  the  torch  of 
war,  i.,  6^>0.  Deprived  of  his  flre-arms,  i.,  660.  Killed  by 
Captain  Church ;  his  head  sold ;  his  body  quartered ;  his 
son  sold  as  a  slave,  i.,  663.  llis  samp-pan,  i.,  502.  Portrait 
and  Sign-manual  of.  i.,  659. 

Kino.  Rurus,  United  Slates  Senator  (Vom  New  York,  i..  39 

King's  Bridge,  li.,  588.  623.  Battle  of,  li.,  623.  Tryon  at,  i., 
412.     View  at.  ii.,  623. 

Kind's  Mountain,  u.,  422.  View  at,  ii.,  423  Anecdote  of  an 
old  lady,  ii.,  426.  Battle  of.  in  1780.  ii.,  426-429.  March  to 
the  Cowpens,  ii.,  426.  Pursuit  of  Ferguson,  ii..  427.  Sur- 
render of  the  British  ;  death  of  Ferguson,  li.,  428.  Execu- 
tion of  Tories,  li.,  429. 

KiNQHTON.  General,  at  the  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  I.,  50. 
54.  66.  78 

Kingston.  New  York.  Scenery  of.  i.,  390.  Hescription  and 
early  histor>  of,  i..  385.  Indian  troubles  at ;  asylum  for  Hu- 
guenots. I..  386.  Convention  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  New  York  at.  in  1777.  i..  386.  Legislature  meets  at.  i., 
358.  Burning  of.  in  1777.  i..  368.  Tories  executed  at,  i., 
389.     Birth-place  of  Vanderlyn  the  painter,  i.,  390. 

Kingston.  Pennsylvania,  i.,  364. 

Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  i.,  214. 

Kinney,  E   C.  Mrs.  quoted,  ii ,  41. 

KiNNUON,  David,  member  of  the  Boston  Traparty.  i.,  499 
His  life  and  adventures,  i..  500  His  speech  st  a  Free  Soil 
meeting  in  1848,  i..  501.    Ponrait  and  Autograph  of.  i.,  4^)9. 

KiNSEY.  James,  of  New  Jersey,  delegate  to  the  Arst  Conti- 
nental Conffrcss  in  1774.  ii.,  59. 

Kip  Family.  Notice  of  the.  ii  ,597.    RiglM  Reverend  Dr,i  ,692 

Kip.  Captain,  at  White  Plains,  li..  626. 

KiRKB,  tide-waiter  his  confloement  in  the  s^)op  Liberty,  i.. 
478. 


Kirkland,  Daniel,  Reverend,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  i., 
234. 

KiRKLAND,  Samuel,  Reverend,  Indian  missionary,  son  of 
Daniel,  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  234,  252. 

KiRKLAND,  Reverend  Dr,  President  of  Harvard  College,  i , 
234. 

KiRKwooD,  Captain,  ii.,400.  At  the  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781, 
II.,  402  .  and  of  Euiaw  Springs,  ii.,  494. 

KissoN,  John,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Council, 
II.,  587. 

Kleinschmidt,  Hessian  Ensign,  captured  at  Trenton  ;  Auto- 
graph of,  jotns  the  Americans ,  hung  by  the  British  at  New 
York,  li,  23. 

Klock,  Jacob,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  (Viskany,  and  the 
siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  i.,  245.  His  son's  descent  upon  Pal- 
atine, i.,  296. 

K lock's  FuLd,  BatUe  of,  i.,  261. 

Krapp,  Benjamin,  picture  of  his  house,  the  bead-quarters  of 
Agncw  and  Erskine,  i.,  403. 

Knapp,  Usual.  Sergeant,  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  i.,  687.  Member  of  Washington's  Life  G  uard, 
1,688. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  his  portrait  of  Parke,  ii.,  206. 

hmckerbocker  Magazme,  quoted,  i.,  533  ;'  li.,  598. 

Knight,  Charles  S.,  of  New  York,  ii.,  599. 

Knight's  Pictorial  England,  i.,  159,  186. 

Knowlton,  Thomas,  Colonel,  fires  houses  in  Charleston,  t., 
579.  At  the  Battle  of  Banker  Hill,  i.,  539.  His  regiment. 
"  Congress's  Own."  li.,  009,  612.  Killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Harlem  Plains  in  1776,  li.,  612. 

Knox,  Henry,  General,  bookseller  in  Boston,  i.,  516.  Engi- 
neer in  1775,  i.,  536,  593.  At  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  1., 
545.  Resolves  to  attack  the  British  at  Bsston  in  1776, 
brings  munitions  of  war  flrom  Fort  George,  i.,  577.  At  the 
crossing  of  the  Delaware  with  Washington  in  1776,  ii..  19, 
20.  At  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  ii ,  111.  Viatts  Fort 
Montgomery  in  1777.  i.,  732.  Member  of  the  C^ourt  of  In- 
(]tiiry  concerning  Andre,  i.,  765.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown 
in  1781 .  visits  De  Grasse  off  Cape  Henry,  ii..  308.  309. 
Commended  by  Washington  at  Yorktown.  li.,  320.  With 
W&<)hington  at  Wctherstield.  i.,  436 ,  at  Newburgh,  i.,  666 ; 
ii..  631  ;  and  at  West  Point,  ii.,  631. 

His  head-quarters  at  New  Windsor;  and  at  Middlebrook. 
i..  332.  Enters  New  York  in  1783 ,  and  takes  possession 
of  Fort  George,  ii.,  632,  633. 

Portrait  and  Autograph  of,  ii.,6S3.  His  wife  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Flucker,  i.,  515.  Secretary  General  of  the 
(.'incinnati  Society,  i.,  694.  Biographical  Sketch  of,  li , 
632. 

Knox,  Lucy,  Mrs.,  wife  of  General,  i.,  334,  515,  516.  Her 
soirees  at  New  Windsor,  i.,  683. 

Knox,  Lientcnant,  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point  in  1777, 1., 
746,  749. 

Knyphausen,  General,  arrives  with  Hessian  troops  at  New 
York  in  1776,  ii.,  595,  598,  614.  Encamps  between  New 
Rochclle  and  Mainaroneck  in  1776,  ii.,  614.  Occupies  the 
works  near  King's  Bridge,  ii.,  619.  Assaults  Fort  Tryon 
and  Fort  Washington,  ii.,  C20.  At  the  battles  of  German- 
town,  ii..  Ill  ;  and  Monmouth,  ii.,  148.  149.  In  the  skir- 
mish near  Pencader.  li..  170.  At  the  Head  of  Elk  in  1777. 
11.,  109.  Crosses  the  Brandywine.  li.,  177,  178.  At  Dobbs's 
Ferry  in  1778,  1..  764.  At  Elizabethtown  and  Springfield  in 
1780,  i.,  321-323.  Present  at  the  Mt(ichian7.a.  ii..  97.  His 
personal  appearance,  ii.,  103.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  619.  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  i.,  321. 

Koscius7.Ko  succeeds  La  Radiere  as  engineer  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands  in  1778,  i.,  704.  At  the  siege  of  Fort  Ninety-six 
in  1761,  ii.,  485.  Succeeds  Colonel  Joh'n  Laurens  in  1782, 
li.,  573.  His  garden,  i.,  701.  His  monument,  i.,  700.  705 
Portrait  of,  i..  49.  Autograph  of,  i.,  701.  Biographical 
Sketch  of.  i.,  46. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  his  International  doctrine,  ii.,  468. 

Kype.  Rul^off  de,  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  597.  See  Kip 
Family. 

La  Chine  and  the  Rapids,  i.,  306. 

La  Fayette,  George  Washington,  son  of  Marquis,  ii..  120 
La  Fayette.  Gilbert  Mothier.  Marquis  de,  his  noble  an- 
cestry ,  marriage ;  revenue ;  his  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester;  his  interest  in  the  American  cause:  incidents 
of  his  visit  to  England :  offers  his  services  to  Silas  Deane  . 
Dr.  Franklin's  advice  to  him.  ii.,  117.  Attempts  to  leave 
France  ;  his  career ;  his  Memoir,  ii.,  118. 

Arrives  in  America  in  1777 ;  his  companions,  ii.,  120. 
Accompanied  by  De  Kalb,  ii.,  117.  Applies  to  t'ongress ; 
appointed  Major-general .  his  interview  with  Washington, 
ii.,  121.  Succeeds  General  Adam  Stephen,  ii..  121.  At  Bar- 
ren Hill,  ii.,  121,  122  Outgenerals  Clinton  and  Grant,  ii.. 
123.  At  the  Battle  of  Brandywine.  wounded,  ii.,  176,  IM) 
His  head-quarters  near  Brandywine,  ii.,  172.  Conveyed  to 
Bethlehem,  ii..  176.  Visited  by  Pulaski,  ii.,  185.  Accom- 
panies General  Greene  to  relieve  Fort  Mercer ;  his  exploit 
asainst  a  picket,  ii..  93.  At  a  ball  at  Baltimore ;  his  sym- 
pathy for  American  S4>ldiers,  ii..  187. 

At  Providence  in  1778.  i..  625.    Commands  Continental 
infantr>-  in  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island,  i ,  Oitt. 
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Visits  the  French  fleet  oflTNewportt  \.,  650.  Dispatched  to 
D'EsUing  at  Boston,  i.,  631.  Returns  to  Rhode  Island,  i., 
652. 

Accompanies  Duane  to  the  Indian  Council  at  Johnstown  , 
mans  the  forts  on  Schoharie  Creek,  i.,  265. 

With  Washington  m  the  pursuit  of  the  British  through 
New  Jersey ;  Joined  by  Lee,  ii.,  148.  His  admirable  con- 
duct at  Monmouth,  ii..  14m,  150,  151.  Perplexed  by  Lee,  li., 
151.  At  Valley  Forge  in  1778,  ii.,  122.  At  Barren  HiU,  ii., 
123.  Clinton's  plan  to  surprise  him,  ii.,  122.  Hishoast  at 
York,  ii.,  133.    Named  "  French  Game  Cock,'*  ii..  960. 

Proceeds  to  France  in  1779  in  the  American  IVigate  Alli- 
ance, i.,  G54  ;  ii.,  116,  641.  His  zeal  and  success  there,  i., 
164.  Purchases  large  quantities  of  munitions  of  war  on  his 
own  account;  is  presented  with  a  sword  by  Congress  in 
1779,  1.  655 ;  ii.,  1 18.  Pictorial  devices  on  this  sword,  ii., 
119. 

Returns  to  America  in  1780  with  tidings  of  aid  from 
France,  i.,  655,  656;  ii.,  118.  Goes  to  Newport  to  meet 
Rochambeau.  i.,  655.  In  command  at  Tappan  in  1780,  i., 
713.  Refiises  to  give  Arnold  the  names  of  American  spies, 
i..  715.  Anecdote  of  him  and  Arnold,  i.,  717.  Sent  by  Wash- 
ington to  Virginia  to  capture  Arnold,  ii.,  230.  334,  337. 
Member  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  respecting  Andr^,  i.,  765. 

ITis  encampment  at  Green  Spring  Plantation  in  1781,  ii., 
240.  At  the  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary,  ii.,  257,  258.  At 
the  battle  near  Jamcfitown  Island,  ii.,  260.  Near  Yorktown 
in  17S1,  ii.,  304.  Prevents  Comwallis's  escape  to  Carolina, 
ii.,  305.  Visits  Brandywme  battle-ground,  ii.,  168.  At  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  in  17H1,  ii.,  308,  311,  312,  320.  Com- 
mended by  Washington  at  Yorktown,  ii.,  320. 

Goes  to  France,  and  returns  in  1784,  ii.,  ]  10.    False  alle- 

faiions  against  him  refuted,  ii.,  313,  340.    Attempts  to  take 
'etersburg,  ii..  340. 

Takes  part  in  the  French  Revolution ;  imprisoned  at  01- 
mutz ;  his  political  career  in  France ;  invited  to  visit  the 
United  States  in  1824,  ii.,  119,  120.  Visits  Philadelphia  in 
1824,  ii.,  65.  Escorted  by  Revolutionary  dragoons  in  1825, 
ii.,  207.  At  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Green  and 
Pulaski  monument,  ii.,  514  ;  and  of  Bunker  Ilill  monument, 
ii..  353.  His  head-quarters  at  Philadelphia,  ii.,  104.  His 
personal  appearance  and  his  manners,  ii.,  103.  Bis  liberal- 
ity and  his  independent  revenue,  ii.,  117. 

Sully's  portrait  of,  ii.,  66.  Medallion  of,  ii..  200.  Portrait 
and  Autograph  of,  ii.,  118.  Peale's  portrait  of.  at  Annapolis, 
ii.,  197.  Bust  of,  at  Mount  Vernon,  ii.,  209 ;  and  at  Rich- 
mond, ii.,  230.    Bio^aphical  Notice  of.  ii.,  118. 

La  Fayette,  Madame,  daughter  of  the  Duke  do  Noailles,  ii., 
118.  Presents  to  Washington  a  Masonic  apron  wrought  by 
hereelf,  ii.,  231.  Uer  contribution  to  the  relief  of  poor  sol- 
diers, ii.,  106. 

La  Plata^  Rio  de :  see  Cabot. 

La  Radiere.  Colonel,  French  engineer,  i..  704. 

Jjobrador,  Of  the  discovery  of,  by  John  Cabot  in  1497, 1.,  27. 

Jjockawaxen  River,  i.,  376  ;  ii.,  102. 

Lacy,  Colonel,  in  the  Southern  Campaign  in  1780,  ii.,  425.  In 
the  battle  at  Rocky  Mount,  ii.,  454. 

Lado,  William,  American  Naval  Commander,  i.,  656. 

Lake  Champlain,  Scenery  of,  i.,  162.  Naval  battle  on,  i.,  162- 
165. 

Lake  Drwnmond,  Dismal  Swamp,  ii.,  333. 

Lake  George,  Indian  and  French  names  of;  Discovery  and  de- 
scription of,  i.,  108.  Storm  upon,  i..  113.  Massacre  at,  in 
1757,  i.,  HI  British  posts  near,  i.,  114.  Bottle  of,  in  1755, 
i..  109.  Picture  of  the  head  of,  i.,  113.  Picture  of,  and  a 
part  of  Lake  Champlain,  i.,  115. 

Jjake  Me^antic,  i.,  J91,  193. 

Lake  Ontario,  Storm  upon,  i.,  224. 

Lake  Otsego,  Damming  of,  i.,  273. 

Lake,  Silver- bottomed,  near  Syracune,  I.,  230. 

La.mb,  Johx,  Colonel,  i..  201,  409.  459.  716.  One  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  ii..  581,  585,  586.  On  the  New  York  Committee 
of  Correspondence  respecting  the  Stamp  Act,  ii.,  581.  Ex 
ploits  of  him  and  WiUett  at  New  York,  ii.,  588.  With  Mont- 
gomery at  Quebec,  i.,  197, 199.  In  command  at  West  Point, 
1.,  727.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown  m  1781,  ii..  309.  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  ii.,  585.  Portrait  and  Autograph  of,  ii., 
585. 

Lamb,  Captain,  his  negro  slave,  Pompey,  the  guide  of  Wayne 
at  Stony  Point,  I.,  744. 

Jjamb's  Journal  of  the  Amenean  War.  i.,  514. 

Lameth,  Charles  De,  Count,  General,  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Yorktown  in  1781,  ii.,  313. 

Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  burnt  by  Indians  in  1676,  i  .  662. 

Lancaster^  Pennsylvania,  Session  of  Congress  at,  in  1777,  i., 
109 

La N Dais,  Pktkr.  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1778, 
II.,  638.  Carries  La  Fayette  to  France  in  1779,  ii.,  641.  His 
insubordination ;  is  dismissed  firom  the  service ,  his  Auto- 
graph, ii  ,  641,  642. 

Lands,  Grants  of.  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  i., 
123,  343,  399.  ii..  ,353.     New  Hampshire  grants,  i ,  168. 

Ixmds,  Southern  mode  of  clearing,  li.,  430. 

Lane,  Sir  Ralph.  Governor  of  Virginia;  appointed  by  Ra 
leighin  1585,  li.  243     Hisliostihiies  with  the  Indians,  ii.,  244 

Lank,  Mi^jor,  in  command  at  Sunbury,  ii.,  527. 


Lan oi>ON,  John,  on  the  Committee  of  CongreM  on  NaTal  Af 
faira  in  1775,  ii.,  637.  Governor  of  New  Hampshire ;  his 
patriotism ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  393.    AnecdoCe  of,  i., 

Langdon,  Samuel,  Reverend,  President  of  Harvard  College, 
i.,  539,  569.  Reads  to  the  army  at  Cambridge  the  declara- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  necessity  fur  taking  up  arms  in  1775, 
i.,  569.  Prayer  by,  with  PrescoU's  troops  before  their  march 
to  Charlestown  in  1775,  i.,  539.  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i^ 
569. 

Lanodon,  Dr.,  of  Portsmouth,  i.,  459. 

Langston,  Dicey,  her  patriotism,  ii.,  447. 

Laming,  David,  his  activity  in  ferrying  Washington's  army 
over  the  Delaware  in  1776,  ii.,  20. 

Lan.sdowne,  Marquis  of,  i.,  463. 

Lansing,  Peter,  proprietor  of  the  Riedesel  House,  i..  89. 

Lansmg's  Saw  MiU^  Burgoyne's  encampment  at,  i..  50. 

Larvby,  James,  coxswain  to  the  boat  that  took  Arnold  to  the 
ship  Vulture,  Anecdote  of,  i.,  727. 

Lasher,  Colonel,  of  New  York,  in  1775,  ii.,  589. 

Lathrop,  his  company  butchered  by  Indians,  i.,  662. 

Latimer,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater  in  1777.  i.,  5t. 

Latimer,  Dr.,  his  care  of  wounded  Americans  at  the  Bttttle 
of  Brandy  wine,  ii.,  179. 

Laumoy,  Colonel,  French  engineer,  i.,  704. 

La u  RANGE.  John,  Judge  Advocate  in  the  case  of  Andre ;  Bio- 
graphical  Sketch  of;  Sketch  of,  by  Edwin  Williams,  1.,  765. 

Laurens,  Henry,  Colonel,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Cher- 
okeesm  1761,  ii.,  440. 

Laurens.  Henry,  disputes  with  Governor  Boone  on  the  elect- 
ive franchise,  ii.,  541.  His  association,  ii.,  544.  President 
of  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  546.  President  of 
Congress ;  conveys  La  Fayette  to  Bethlehem,  ii.,  176.  Min- 
ister to  Holland,  li.,  651.  Imprisoned  in  the  Tower  at  Lon- 
don, ii.,  176.  His  plantation,  ii.,  493.  Autograph  of;  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  ii.,  051. 

Laurens,  John  (son  of  President).  Colonel,  on  the  Special 
Mission  to  the  Court  of  France  in  1781.  ii.,  651.  His  success 
and  return,  ii .  303.  At  the  siege  of  Charleston,  li.,  558.  At 
the  siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  ii.,  312.  Commissioner  at 
the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  ii.,  316.  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  ii.,  572. 

Lauzun,  Duke  De,  his  encampment  at  Lebanon  in  1780,  i.,  600, 
602,  656.  Intrusted  with  the  invasion  of  New  York  in  1781, 
ii.,  626.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781 ;  Portrait  of,  ii., 
308.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  602. 

Law,  Richard,  on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  New 
London,  i.,  610. 

Lawrence,  Richard,  Colonel,  hanged  by  Governor  Berkelev, 
li.,  256. 

Lawrence,  Colonel  (British),  surprised  by  Sullivan  and  Og- 
den,  ii.,  630. 

LawrenceviUe,  United  States  Arsenal  at,  li.,  268. 

Lawrie,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Concord,  I..  525,  527. 

Laws,  Criminal  Code  of.  in  Connecticut  in  1642,  i..  433. 

Lawson,  General,  joins  Greene  at  Troublesome  Creek  in  1781, 
ii.,  400.    At  the  Battle  of  Guilford,  ii.,  402-404. 

"Lawyers  and  Bull-frogs,"  a  poem,  quoted,  i.,  347. 

Lazaretto,  at  Charleston,  Ruins  of  a,  ii.,  552. 

Le  Baeuf,  French  settlement  and  fort  at,  ii.,  267. 

League  and  Covenant  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  i.,  510, 

91 1. 

Leagtie  Island,  Delaware  River,  ii.,  83. 

Leake,  Isaac  Q.,  his  Life  of  Lamb.  I..  716,  728 ;  ii.,  151.  His 
unfavorable  opinion  of  Mra.  Arnold,  i.,  728. 

LEAMiNQTO.y.  Reverend  Mr.,  Tory,  i..  414. 

Learned,  Colonel,  afterward  General,  ii.,  34;  at  Boston  the 
day  after  General  Ward's  Council  of  War,  i.,  534.  At  the 
bombardment  of  Boston  in  1776,  I.,  561.  At  the  Battle  of 
Bemis's  Heights,  i.,  49,  51,  76  ;  and  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, i.,  250.     At  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  128. 

Lebanon,  Connecticut,  I.,  601.  Its  settlement  in  1698,  i.,  602. 
Revolutionary  associations  of,  i.,  601-^3.  Lauzun  cantoned 
at,  i.,  656. 

Lechawaehsin  River,  i.,  670. 

Leddra,  William,  hanged  by  the  Puritans,  1.,  449. 

Ledyard,  Fanny,  niece  of  Colonel,  mitigates  the  sufferings  of 
the  American  prisoners  at  Fort  Griswold,  i..  613. 

Ledyard,  William.  Colonel,  brother  of  the  traveler,  John,  in 
command  of  Fort  Griswold  in  1781  :  his  conflict  with  the 
British;  surrendere;  is  massacred,  i.,  612;  ii.,  311.  His 
sister  second  wife  of  Colonel  Stevens,  ii.,  311. 

Lee,  Ann,  founder  of  the  society  of  Shaking  Quakera  in  Amer- 
ica, Colonel  Brown's  visit  to,  i.,  281.  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  i.,  383. 

Lee,  Arthur,  Dr.,  brother  of  Richard  Henry,  i.,  85.  Born  in 
Westmoreland  County,  ii.,  217.  Political  spy  in  England,  i., 
422.  Minister  ai  the  Court  of  Veraailles  with  Franklin  and 
Deane,  i.,  85,  86,  531.  His  card  issued  in  London  in  I7T5, 
on  the  account  received  there  from  Salem,  i.,  531.  Commis- 
sioner from  the  United  States  to  France  in  1776,  ii..648;  and 
to  Spain  in  1770,  ii.,  648.  His  overtures  to  Prussia  in  1777 ; 
Dr.  Franklin's  letter  to.  in  1777,  on  national  alliances,  ii.,648. 
His  conference  and  negotiation  with  Beaumarchais.  ii.,  647. 
Autograph  o£,  ii.,  648.     Biographical  Sketch  of.  i.,  85. 

Lee,  Charles,  General,  i.,  190,  566;  hia  alleged  intcrforenoe 
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with  the  Maryland  Coancil  of  Safety,  ii.,  195.  Marches  to 
New  York  in  1775,  ii.,  5US.  In  Weatcheater  in  177C,  li.,  615. 
Accompanies  Waahington  to  Cambridge  i.,  564 ;  ii.,  16.  Ar- 
resta  Toriea  in  Rhode  laland,  i.,  640.  Captured  by  the  Bnt- 
iah  at  Baahing  Ridge  in  1776;  exchanged  Tor  General  Pres- 
cott  in  1778,  i.,  645 ;  ii.,  15,  16,  146.  Advisea  the  aeizure  of 
Governor  Eden,  ii.,  195.  In  the  expedition  againat  St.  Au- 
guatine.  ii.,  521.  Arrives  at  Charieaton  in  1776,  ii.,  547.  Hia 
oath  of  allegiance  before  leaving  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  146.  Op- 
poaea  Waahington  while  haraaaing  the  British  on  their  inarch 
through  New  Jersey,  ii.,  147.  Opposed  to  a  general  action 
with  the  enemy,  ii.,  148.  Joina  La  Fayette  at  Englishtown, 
ii.,  148.  His  ambition  to  obtain  eupreme  command  of  the 
army,  li.,  131.  Proceeds  to  Monmouth,  ii  ,  150.  Checks 
General  Wayne ;  his  strange  conduct  toward  La  Fayette,  ii., 
151.  His  orders  misunderstood;  orders  a  general  retreat, 
ii.,  152.  Meets  Washington,  ii.,  153.  Hia  conduct  and  lan- 
guage toward  the  Commander-in-chief;  hia  arreat,  trial,  and 
acntence,  ii.,  153,  154.  Congress  approves  of  the  sentence, 
ii.,  154.  His  gallant  conduct,  ii.,  150.  His  letter  to  Wayne 
after  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  i.,  749.  Hia  extraordinary 
will,  ii.,  16.  Portrait  and  Autograph  of,  ii.,  16,  648.  Char- 
acter  of,  by  Mra.  Warren  and  by  Mra.  Hamilton,  ii.,  17.  His 
prediction  respecting  Gatea,  ii.,  463.  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
li.,  16,  17.    Grave  of,  ii.,  43. 

Leb,  Corbin,  of  Maryland,  ii.,  104. 

Lee,  Ezra,  his  daring  adventure  with  Bushneirs  torpedo; 
employed  by  Waahington  in  aecret  service,  ii.,  608. 

Lee,  Francis  Lightkoot,  of  Virginia,  bom  in  Westmoreland 
County,  ii.,  217.  On  the  Committee  of  Congreaa  to  prepare 
an  Address  to  Canadians  in  1777,  ii.,  653.  Signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independheuce ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii., 
666.    Portrait  of,  ii., /ron/ij;»cce.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  81. 

Lee,  Henry,  Major  (afterward  General),  bom  in  Westroore- 
land  County,  ii.,  217.  Accompanies  Washington  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1775,  i.,  564.  Hia  narrow  escape  fVom  the  enemy 
at  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  126  At  the  Battle  of  Springfield,  1.,  323. 
At  Brandywine,  ii.,  170.  Approvea  of  Washington's  plan 
to  abduct  Arnold,  i.,  774.  Recommends  Champe  for  its  ex- 
ecution, i..  775.  His  sttack  upon  the  British  post  at  Paulus's 
Hook  in  1779,  ii.,  622.  With  Greene  in  his  Southern  Cam- 
paign in  1781,  ii.,  385.  In  the  expedition  to  the  Haw,  ii.,  384, 
385.  Crosses  the  Dan,  ii.,  385.  Hia  plan  to  ensnare  Pylc. 
ii.,  386.  At  Guilford  Court  Hooae,  ii.,  395.  In  the  skirm- 
ishes near  the  Dan,  ii. ,  397, 398.  Rejoins  Greene  and  crosses 
the  Haw  ;  his  skirmish  with  Tarleton,  ii.,  399.  At  the  Bat- 
tle of  Guilford  in  1781.  ii.,  403.  Wolves  mistaken  fbr  tho 
enemy,  ii.,  471.  At  Fort  Watson,  ii.,  474.  At  the  aiege  of 
Fort  Motte,  ii.,  47U,  480.  Captures  Fort  Granby,  ii.,  482, 490 ; 
and  Fort  Galphin,  ii.,  484  ;  Forts  Cornwallis  and  Grieraon, 
ii..  485.  At  the  siege  of  Fort  Ninety-six.  ii.,  485,  487.  At 
Eutaw  Springs,  ii.,  493,  495.  Csptures  Fort  Watson,  ii., 
500.  At  the  siege  of  Augusta,  ii.,  512.  Joins  General  Marion 
in  1780,  li.,  565.  At  Quimby's  Bridge,  ii.,  567.  Called  "  Le- 
gion Harry,"  ii.,  386.  A  medal  awarded  to  him  by  Congreaa, 
ii.,  623. 

Governor  of  Virginia,  ii.,  385.  Appointed  by  Congress  to 
deliver  the  Funeral  Oration  on  Washington  in  1799,  ii.,  386. 
Quells  the  Whisky  Insurrection  ;  wounded  by  the  mob  at 
Bnltimoro  in  1814,  li..  386. 

Portrait.  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  385. 
His  Memoirs  quoted  or  cited,  i.,  775,  778 ;  ii.,  250,  407,  462, 
471,  480,  482.  494.  530,  568. 

Lee,  Mrs.,  of  Camden,  South  Carolina,  ii.,  450. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry, of  Virginia,  aon  of  Governor  Thomas ; 
born  in  Westmoreland  County,  ii.,  217.  His  zeal  in  behalf 
of  Massachuaetts  in  1773,  ii.,  279.  Delegate  to  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1774,  ii.,  60,  281.  Author  of  the  Me- 
morial to  the  Colonies,  ii.,  63.  Introduces  a  resolution  for 
national  independence,  il.,  70.  Supports  Patrick  Heory  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  in  1775,  ii.,  207. 

On  the  Committee  of  Congreaa  to  prepare  a  plan  fbr  na- 
tional treatiea,  ii.,648.  On  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
ii.,637.  Takes  part  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  reception  of  M. 
Gerard  in  1778,  ii.,  650.  John  Adama's  account  of  the  elo- 
quence of,  li.,  71.  His  residence,  ii.,  217.  Porirait  of.  ii., 
frtmtispuce.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  81.  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
"il.,  665. 

Lee,  Thomas,  President  of  the  King's  Council ;  acting  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  in  1749,  li.,  267.  Father  of  Richard  Henry, 
ii.,217. 

Lee,  Thomas,  brother  of  Richard  Henry,  ii.,  217. 

Lee,  Thomas  Ludwell,  on  the  Virginia  Committee  of  Safety 
in  1776,  il..  299. 

Lee,  William,  Sheriff  of  London,  ii.,  240. 

Lee,  William.  Commissioner  from  the  United  Statea  to  Prus- 
sia and  AiLstna  in  1776,  li ,  648,  651. 

Leech,  Joseph,  Colonel,  of  Nonh  Carolina,  Counselor  of 
State,  il ,  383.  In  the  expedition  against  the  Regulators  in 
1781,  li.,  369.    Autograph  of,  li..  369. 

Lbfevre,  Andre  and  Lyman,  Huguenots  in  Ulster  County. 
New  York,  i.,  386. 

Lbffinowell,  C,  one  of  the  Norwich  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence, i.,  599. 

Leimngwell,  Thomas.  Uncaa  receives  a  supply  of  provis- 
Mms  fhmi ;  founds  Norwich,  I.,  597. 


Legenda,  Indian.    Of  the  maiden  of  the  Bear  tribe  at  Little 
Falls,  i.,  258.    Of  I«ake  Mashapaug,  i.,  505.    Of  the  Head- 
less Horseman  at  Sleepy  HoUow,  i.,  750. 
Leicester :  see  LUtle  Beard's  Town. 
Lei  PER.  Dr.,  in  charge  of  wounded  Americans  at  the  Battle  of 

Brandywine,  ii..  170. 
Leislsr,  Jacob,  Persecution  and  death  of;  Autograph  and 

Biographical  Sketch  of,  li.,  599. 
Leister,  Edward,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437 
Leitch,  Major,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Hariem  Plains  in  1776, 

il.,  612. 
Lbndrum,  Andrew,  Reverend,  Moderator  of  the  Mar>-Iand 

Sons  of  Libeny,  ii.,  104. 
Lenm-Lmape  Indians,  i ,  342 ;  ii.,  43. 
Lennox,  British  Commissary  of  Prisoners,  ii.,  650. 
Leon,  Ponce  de  :  see  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Le.slie,  William,  Captain,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin,  ii.,  SO, 
320.    At  the  Battle  of^  Great  Bridge  in  1775 ;  mortally  wound- 
ed at  Pnnceton  in  1777,  i.,  332  ;  li.,  30,  320. 
Leslie,  General  (British),  his  approach  to  Harlem  Plains  in 
1776,  ii.,  612.    At  the  BatUe  of  White  Plains,  ii.,  616.    In 
the  expedition  to  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  in  1760 ;  retreats  to 
Carolina  to  join  Corawollis,  ii.,  333,  300.    At  the  Batile  cf 
Guilford  in  li81,  ii.,  403,  404.    At  the  siege  of  Charieston  m 
1780,  li.,  561.    In  command  at  Charleston  in  1782,  li.,  5Ti>. 
Anecdote  of  him  and  Mra.  Ashe,  li.,  436. 
Leslie,  Colonel  (British),  at  Castle  William,  i ,  580. 
LE.SLIE,  M^jor  (Britiah),  present  at  the  death  of  General  Ag- 

new,  ii.,  113. 
Le.slie,  Mr.,  his  plantation  near  King'a   Mountain  battle- 
ground, li.,  423. 
Lester,  C.  Edwards,  United  States  Consul  at  Genoa.  ro»- 

sesses  Bronzmi's  portrait  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  i.,  28. 
Letters. 

Adams,  John,  to  his  wife  in  1774,  ii.,  82— to  Jeflcrson,  ii., 

416. 
Agnew,  General,  to  his  wifb,  ii.,  ICiO. 
Agnew,  Servant  of  General,  to  Mra.  Agnew,  ii.,  113. 
Andre  to  Arnold,  i.,  714, 715— to  Colonel  Sheldon,  i.,  715— 
to  Washington,  I.,  757,  770— to  Fort  Fayette,  i.,  743— to 
a  friend,  ii.,  07. 
Armand  to  Washington,  ii.,  261. 

Arnold  to  Andre,  i.,  714,  715,  717— to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
I.,  613— to  Jameson,  i.,  757 — to  Robinson,  i.,  718— to 
Washington,  i.,  716,  728,  769— to  his  wife,  i.,  720. 
Arnold,  Hannah,  to  her  aon  (the  traitor),  i.,  605. 
Ashe,  General,  to  Governor  Caswell,  li.,  507. 
Bache,  Mrs.,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1777,  ii.,  104. 
Baldwin,  Ebenezer,  to  the  Preaident  of  Yale  College,  i.,  77L 
Balfour  to  Rawdon,  ii.,  488. 
Bancroft  to  David  L.  Swain,  ii..  373,  417. 
Beaumarchais  to  Steuben,  ii.,  135. 
Board  of  War  to  La  Fayette,  li.,  133. 
British  Officer  in  1776,  i.,  582. 
British  Spy,  ii.,  241. 

Cambray,  Chevalier  de.  to  Captain  SommenrUIe,  il.,  294. 
Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  to  Washington,  ii.,  160. 
Caswell,  Governor,  to  his  son,  ii.,  370. 
Champe  to  Lee,  i.,  776,  777. 
Charies  I.,  to  the  Virginia  Assembly,  ii.,  252. 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  to  Washington,  ii.,  143— to  Lord  Ger- 
main, i.  715 — to  Cornwallis.  li.,  307. 
Clinton,  Governor,  to  Washington,  i.,  706. 
Congress  to  Washington  in  1776,  i .  584. 
Conway  to  Congress,  ii.,  134— to  Washington,  ii.,  134. 
Comwallis  to  the  British  outposts,  ii.,  509. 
Custis,  G.  W.  P.,  to  the  author,  ii.,  218. 
Dartmouth  Circular  Letter  to  the  Royal  Governors  in 

America,  ii..  63. 
De  Grasse  to  Washington,  ii..  303. 
Deane  to  Robert  Moms,  ii..  639. 
Dickinson.  John,  his  *'  liCtteraof  a  Pennaylvania  Farmer.** 

It.,  53 — to  Congreaa,  li.,  657. 
Dinwiddle  to  St.  Pierre,  ii..  267,  268. 
Duche,  Mr  ,  Reverend,  to  Washington,  ii.,  145. 
Dunmore  to  the  Virginia  Burgeases,  u.,  29^. 
Eden,  Govemor,  li.,  195. 
Emerson,  William.  Reverend,  i.,  567. 
Franklin.  Dr.,  to  La  Fayette,  ii.,  118— to  Arthur  Lee,  ii., 

648—10  Whitcfleld,  ii.,  202. 
Franklin,  Mrs.,  to  her  husband,  li.,  52. 
Gates,  General,  to  Washington,  li.,  132— to  Stevens,  li., 

311— to  JefTerson,  li.,  425. 
George  HI.  to  Lord  Germain,  ii.,  322— to  Lord  Norih,  iL, 

143,  347. 
Germain,  Lord,  to  Sir  William  Howe,  ii.,  168. 
Gibbon  to  Sheffield,  ii.,  416. 
Gordon.  Dr.,  to  Gates,  li.,  144. 
Greene.  General,  to  Govemor  Cooke,  il.,  18— to  Luzerne 

and  La  Fayette,  ii  ,  474— to  Govemor  Read,  ii.,  474. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,   to  Govemor  Clinton,  ii.,  131— to 

Putnam  in  1777,  li.,  91. 
Hazard  to  Gates,  ii.,  595. 
Howard.  John  E.,  to  Pickering,  li.,  119. 
Howe  to  Washington,  ii.,  179,  50t. 
Jackson,  Miyor,  to  Matbew  Carey,  11.,  446. 
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Jameson,  Colonel,  to  Arnold,  i.,  72A. 
JetTeroon  to  Patnck  Henry,  ii ,  346 -to  R.  IT.  Lee  li.  Ti- 
to Muhlenberg,  ii.,  334— to  Samuel  A.  Wells,  ii.,  270— 
to  Adams,  li.,  416. 
Junius,  i.,  463. 

Kingston,  Lieatenant,  to  General  Heath  in  1778,  i.,  504. 
Knox  to  Stevens,  ii.,  311. 

La  Fayette  to  Franklm,  il.,  118— to  Mrs.  Reed,  ii.,  106— to 
Stevens,  ii.,  311— to  Washington  in  1778,  i.,  652 ;  li.,  133, 
209,  303. 
Lee,  to  Wayne,  i.,  749— to  Colonel  Joseph  Reed,  ii.,  15— 
to  Washington,  ii.,  15,  154,  592,  621— to  Gates,  ii.,  16— 
to  Jenifer,  ii.,  195 — to  Purviance,  ii.,  105. 
Lincoln  to  Stevens,  ii.,  311. 
Logan  to  Colonel  Cresap,  ii.,  283. 
Louis  XVI.  to  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  i.,  87. 
M'Dougallin  1777,  i.,  741. 
Marbois,  M.,  to  Mrs.  Reed,  ii.,  106. 
Martm,  Governor,  to  General  Gage,  ii.,  374 — to  Rosset, 

ii.,  375. 
Massachusetts  Circular  Letter,  ii.,  53 ;  Marque  and  re- 
prisal, i.,  576. 
Mercer,  Hugh,  to  Colonel  Washington,  ii.,  175. 
Milflin.  li..  144. 

Morri.i,  Robert,  to  Washington,  ii.,25 — to  a  Friend,  ii.,  107. 
Nicola  to  Washington  in  1782,  i.,  672. 
Paine,  Thomas,  to  Washington,  ii.,  210. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer's  Letters,  i.,  476 ;  il.,  53. 
Phillips,  General  William,  to  General  Heath  in  1778,  i.,  504. 
Potts,  John,  to  Joseph  Galloway,  ii.,  57. 
Putnam  to  Washington  in  1778,  i.,  705 — to  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, i.,  740. 
Reed,  Colonel,  to  Lee,  ii.,  15 — to  Washington,  ii.,  18. 
Riedesel.    See  Riedesel,  Baroness. 
Robinson  to  Putnam  and  Arnold,  i.,  717. 
Rush  to  Wayne,  i.,  749. 
Schuyler  to  Stevens,  ii.,  311. 
Scott,  Colonel,  to  the  author  in  1850,  i.,  696. 
Smith,  Joshua  H.,  to  his  brother,  i.,  724. 
Spottswood,  Alexander,  to  Colonel  Washington,  ii.,  175. 
Stirling,  Lord,  to  Washington,  ii.,  132. 
Sullivan  to  Wcarc.  ii.,  112. 
Sutherland  to  Arnold,  i.,  718. 
Tripp,  Mrs.,  to  her  husband,  i.,  643. 
Tryon  to  General  Parsons,  i.,741 — to  Washington,  ii.,  143. 
Varnum,  General,  to  General  Greene,  ii.,  129. 
Washington  to  Congress,  i.,  136,  567,  578,  606 ;  ii.,  18,  98, 
112,  116.132,  155,321,  615— to  Armand,  ii.,2ni— to  Gen- 
eral Armstrong,  i.,  670 — to  Governor  Chnton,  ii.,  129 — 
to  Dr.  Cochran,  li.,  200,  201— on  Dancing,  in  1700,  i., 
683— to  Count  De  Grasse,  li.,  303— to  Fauquier,  il.,  274 
—  to  General  Greene  in  1782,  i.,  087— to  Hamilton  in 
1783,  i.,  676— to  Heath,  ii.,  344— to  La  Fayette,  ii.,  148 
-to  Lee,  ii.,  154 — to  Governor  Livingston,  ii.,  06,  143 — 
to  Mackenzie,  ii..  68 — to  Robert  Morris,  ii.,  25 — to  Nel- 
son in  1778,  i.,  653— to  Nicola  in  1782,  i.,  673— to  Phillis, 
1.,  556 — to  Joseph  Reed,  i.,  577  ;  ii.,  68— to  Rochambeau, 
i.,  695;  ii.,  261,  305— to  Schuyler,  i.,  135.  207.  740,  780 
— to  Lieutenant-colonel  Stevens,  ii.,  311 — to  Trumbull, 
i.,  606;  ii.,  18,  112— to  his  Nephew,  ii.,  229— Circular 
Letter  to  the  Governors,  ii.,  631 — to  his  Brother,  ii.,  112, 
273— to  his  Mother,  ii.,  273. 
Washington.  Mrs.,  to  Mercy  Warren,  ii.,  126. 
Wayne  to  Washington,  i.,  747. 
Weedon  to  Colonel  Washington  in  1775,  li.,  176. 
Wilkinson  to  Washington,  ii.,  132. 
Williams,  General,  to  Mr.  Coit.  i.,  60S 
Willis,  John,  to  Colonel  Washington,  ii.,  175. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.,  to  Mercy  Warren,  I.,  593. 
Wright,  Governor,  to  Gage  (intercepted),  il.,  519 — to  the 
Georgia  As-sembly.  ii.,  521— to  Dartmouth,  ii.,  417. 
Levi,  M.  De,  i.,  118 ;  his  attempt  to  recapture  Quebec  in  1760, 

i.,  189. 
I.EWLs,  Andrew,  Captain  (afterward  General),  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Fort  Duquesne  in  1754,  ii.,  270 ;  and  to  the  Scioto  in 
'774,  ii.,  281.    Dunmore  draws  his  sword  upon  him,  ii..  263. 
Sent  to  dislodge  Dunmore  from  Gwyn's  Island  in  1775,  ii., 
331.    Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of;  his  personal 
appearance,  ii.,  331. 
Lewi.s,  Charlek,  Colonel,  killed  in  the  expedition  to  the  Sci- 
oto in  1774,  ii.,  282. 
Lewis,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Colonel  Fielding  Lewis  and 

sister  of  General  Washington,  ii.,  221. 
Lewis,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Colonel  Fielding,  marries 

Charles  Carter,  li.,  221. 
Lewis,  Estelle  Anna,  Mrs.,  her  poems  quoted,  1.,  751. 
Lewis,  Fielding,  Colonel.  Biographical  Sketch  of.  ii.,  221. 
Lewis,  Francis,  of  New  York,  member  of  the  Naval  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  in  1775,  ii.,  637.    Signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  664.    Portrait 
of,  ii.,  frontispiece.    Autoaraph  of,  ii.,  80. 
Lewis,  Georoe,  Major,  son  of  Colonel  Fielding;  Captain  of 
Washington's  Life  Guard,  il.,  221.    At  Princeton,  sent  by 
Washington  to  General  Mercer ;  Mercer  dies  in  the  arms  of, 
ii.,  30.    Present  at  the  re-entombing  of  Washington's  re- 
mains, il.,  212. 


Lewis,  Hbnrt,  of  Currytown,  I.,  203. 

Lewis.  Lorenzo,  present  at  the  re-eutombing  of  the  remains 
of  Washington,  ii.,  212. 

Lewis.  Morgan.  General,  President  General  of  the  Cincinnati 
Society  in  1838,  i.,  697.  At  the  Battle  of  Stillwater;  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  i.,  55.  His  account  of  Brant*B  Human- 
ity, i.,  270.    At  Klock's  Field,  i.,  281. 

Lewis,  Samuel,  Capt«in,  son  of  Major  George,  ii.,  918 

Lexxngton,  Massachusetts.  Topography  of,  i ,  552.  Picture  of 
Clark's  House,  i.,  523.  Escape  of  Hancock  and  Adams .  Pic- 
tures of  the  monument  at,  i.,  553.  Skirmish  at,  in  1775.  i., 
100. 

Leyden,  Holland,  The  Reverend  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  Pilgrim 
congregation  at,  i.,  438,  441. 

Libel  upon  the  King's  troops  in  America,  Home  Tooke  fined 
and  imprisoned  for,  i.,  585. 

Liberty^  Sloop,  belonging  to  John  Hancock ;  Account  of  the 
seizure  of  the,  in  1767,  i.,  478. 

Liberty  (British  armed).  Sloop,  destroyed  at  Newport  in  1765, 
I.,  639. 

Liberty f  Cradle*  of,  i.,  440,  479. 

Liberty,  Daughters  of,  hold  a  meeting  under  the  sycamores  at 
Roger  Williams's  Spring  in  1760,  and  resolve  not  to  drink 
tea  until  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  it,  i.,  626.  At  Boston,  i., 
481,482. 

Liberty,  Song  of,  i.,  487.  Attributed  to  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren, 
i.,  486. 

Liberty,  Sons  of.  Origin  of  the  name,  I.,  463.  Places  of  meet- 
ing in  Boston,  i.,  478,  470.  Sons  of,  in  Georgia  in  1774,  li., 
518;  in  Maryland  in  1776,  ii..  104  ;  at  New  York  in  1765,  ii., 
581  ;  In  North  Carolina  in  1766,  ii.,  303 ;  at  Norwich,  i..  599. 
600 ;  in  South  Carolina  in  1765,  ii.,  542.  At  New  York,  hold 
a  public  meetirig  at  Richard  Howard's,  ii..  581 ;  erect  a  lib- 
erty-pole in  1776,  ii.,  584  ;  hold  meetings  at  Hampden  Hail, 
ii.,  585 ;  seize  arms,  ii.,  588. 

Liberty  Bell  of  the  State  House  at  Philadelphia,  ii.,  66. 

Liberty  Hall,  the  residence  of  Governor  Livingston,  at  Eliza- 
bcthtown  ;  Picture  and  associations  of,  i.,  3t^.  330. 

Liberty  Hall  Academy,  at  Chariotte,  North  Corolina,  ii.,  303. 

Liberty  Hill,  Hamburg,  Georgia,  ii.,  503. 

Liberty  Pole,  cut  down  by  the  soldiers  at  New  York ;  and  by 
Cunningham,  ii.,  584,  585. 

Liberty  Tree,  at  Boston,  destroyed,  i.,  466,  467,  583  ;  Aimished 
fourteen  cords  of  wood,  I.,  583.  At  Charleston,  ii.,  542.  At 
Norwich,  i.,  590. 

Library,  Prince's,  used  for  fuel  by  the  British  at  Boston  in 
1770,  i.,  563.    Of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Silas  Deane's 

eroposaJ  to  present  it  to  France,  ii.,  36.  Of  Congress,  burned 
y  the  British  under  Ross,  ii.,  190.  Jefl*er8on*s.  pnrcha!9ed 
by  Congress  in  1815,  ii.,  199.  Of  the  State  of  New  York,  i., 
721. 

Lieutenant,  Rank  of,  in  the  American  navy  in  1776,  ii..  638. 

Lieutenant  General,  Rank  of,  in  the  American  army  in  177C, 
ii.,  638. 

Life  Guard,  Washington's,  i.,  310. 688. 680 ;  il.,  128,  668.  Au- 
tographs of  the,  ii.,  669.    Two  of  them  seduced,  ii.,  505. 

Lightning,  Instances  of  persons  struck  by,  near  Fort  Edward, 
i.,  102. 

LiLLiE,  Thkophilus,  merchant  at  Boston,  his  unpopular  con- 
duct, i.,  46a 

LiLMNGTON,  John  Alexander.  General,  son  of  Colonel 
George,  ii.,  379 ;  and  father  of  Colonel  John,  ii.,  381.  At  the 
Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  in  1776,  ii.,  379,  380.  At 
Cross  Creek,  ii.,  299.  Picture  of  Lillington  Hall,  ii.,  381. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  11.,  379,  380. 

Lillington,  Margaret  H.,  Miss,  li.,  370. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin.  Major  General,  ii.,  34.  Secretary  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  at  Concord  in  1774,  1.,  516.  At  West- 
chester in  1776,  il.,  615.  His  plan  of  driving  the  British  from 
Boston  Harbor ;  the  plan  executed,  i.,  583.  At  Brandywine. 
ii.,  169.  At  the  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights  in  1777,  i..  50,  58, 
64.  Wounded,  i.,  64.  At  Diamond  Island  and  Ticonderoga, 
i.,  114.  At  Manchester,  I.,  394.  At  the  Battle  of  Slono  Ferrj-, 
ii.,  555.  At  Charieston  in  1778,  il.,  528,  552.  At  Zubley's 
Ferry,  li.,  528.  Surrenders  Charleston  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
in  17^^0,  ii.,317,318.461.  At  King's  Bridge  in  1781,  il.,  626; 
and  Yorktown,  il.,  311. 318.  Commended  hy  Washington  at 
Yorktown,  ii.,  320.  Secretary  of  War,  ii..  f>62.  Portra.t, 
Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketc»i  of.  il..  527. 

LiND.  J.,  Lieutenant-colonel  (British),  captured  at  Saratoga, 
ii.,  684. 

Lindsay,  Captain,  sails  fVom  Newpon  Ir  the  packet  Hannah 
in  1772 ;  chased  into  Providence  by  the  British  schooner 
Gaspee,  i..  629. 

LiNsiNG,  Lieutenant-colonel.  Hessian,  il.,  88. 

LiNZEE,  Captain  of  the  British  sloop  of  war  Falcon,  repulsed 
by  Captain  Manly  in  177.5,  i.,  570. 

LiPE,  Johannes,  Picture  and  associations  of  th«  bouse  of  1.- 
263. 

LiPE,  David,  I.,  261,  263,  295. 

LippiNcoTT,  Captain,  murderer  of  Captain  Huddy.  il.,  160, 645. 

Lisbon,  Poriugal,  the  poins  ef  attraction  fbr  early  navigators, 
i.,  18. 

LispENARD,  Leonard,  of  Ne\*  Vork,  dolepate  to  tbe  Colon  al 
Congress  in  1765. 1.,  465.  On  the  Comm  ttec  to  oppose  ihi 
Stamp  Act,  1.,  464. 
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LiTTLB,  Captain,  at  the  Dattlc  of  SpringOcld  in  1760,  i.,  322, 

323. 
LiitU  Beard's  Town  and  LilUu  Dcard'v  Creek,  i.,  276. 
Little  Falls  described,  i.,  2:>3, 257, 259.    Attack  on,  by  Indians 

in  17S0.  i.,  259.     View  of,  i.,  259. 
LirTLEUALB:i,  C<rfonel,  surreuderti  to  Montcalm  in  1756,  i., 

219. 
Ltturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  adopted  in  South  Carolina 

In  1703,  ii.,  539.     Th3  name  or  the  king  omitted  m  the,  iji 

Virginia  in  1776,  ii.,  299. 
Livingston,  Gilbert,  hia  survey  of  the  Hudson  River  in 

1776.  i.,  682. 

Livingston,  IIbnrv,  ('olonel.  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater  in 

1777,  i.,  51  ,  and  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  i.,  250.  Hands 
to  Arnold  iho  letter  relative  to  the  violation  of  the  flag  of 
truce,  i..  718.  In  command  at  Stony  Point  at  the  time  of 
Arnold's  treason ;  his  plan  for  destroying  the  ship  Vulture, 
i.,720.  Washington's  high  opinion  of  him,  i.,729.  Sent  by 
Governor  Clinton  to  receive  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  flag  at  Fort 
Montgomery,  i.,  735.  A  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, i.,  736.     Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  729. 

Livingston,  Henry  A.,  Colonel,  son  of  the  Reverend  John  II., 
i.,  3S4,  3S5.     His  mansion  ;  his  character,  i.,  385. 

Livingston,  Henry  Ii.,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Quaker  Hill 
in  1778,  i.,  651. 

Livingston,  Henry  P.,  Lieutenant  of  Washington's  Guard; 
Autograph  of,  i.,  688. 

Livingston,  James,  with  his  regiment  at  Stillwater  in  1777, 
1,51. 

Livingston,  John,  father  of  Robert,  I.,  385. 

Livingston,  John  H.,  Reverend  Dr.,  of  New  York,  ii.,  659. 
President  of  the  College  at  New  Brunswick,  i.,  385. 

Livingston,  Mary,  mother  of  Robert,  i.,  .185. 

Livingston,  Peter  R.,  anecdote  of  him  and  General  Mont- 
gomery, i.,  201. 

Livingston,  Peter  Van  Burgh,  his  daughter  Susan  pur- 
chases "  Liberty  Hall,"  i.,  329.  President  of  the  Provincial 
Council  of  New  York,  1775,  ii.,  587. 

LiviN'5sTON,  Philip,  of  New  York,  on  the  Committee  to  op- 
pose the  Stamp  Act,  i.,  464.  Delegate  to  the  Colonial  Con- 
f[ress  in  1765,  i.,  4^5  ;  and  to  the  first  Continental  Congress 
n  1774,  i.,  3^.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
ii.,  80,  133,  663.  His  grave  and  nwnuinent  at  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, ii.,  133,  663.  Portrait  of.  ii. ,  fronttspiece.  Auto- 
graph of,  ii.,  80.     Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  663. 

Livingston,  Robert,  first  emigrant  of  the  Livingstons  to 
America  ;  son  of  John  and  Mary,  i.,  385 ;  ii.,  577.  Aids  in 
suppressing  piracy,  11.,  579. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  of  New  York,  delegate  to  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  in  1705,  i.,  405.  On  the  Committee  to  oppose 
the  Stamp  Act,  i.,  464.  Author  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress's 
petition  to  thi*  King,  i.,  465.  On  the  Committee  to  draA  the 
Constitution  of  New  York  in  1776, 1.,  386.  Writes  to  Wash- 
ington in  behalf  of  Arnold,  i..  713.  An  advocate  for  the  Fed- 
eral (^on.stitution,  i.,  384.  On  the  Committee  to  prepare  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  ii.,  70.  On  the  Committee  on 
Articles  of  Confederation,  1776,  ii.,  653.  First  Chancellor  of 
the  State  of  Nejv  York,  i.,  387.  Administers  to  President 
Washington  ihfj  Oath  of  Ofllcc  in  1799, 1.,  864.  First  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  AflUirs  of  the  United  States,  ii.,  102, 656.  His 
daughter  the  wife  of  General  Montcomen',  i..  200.  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of.  ii.,  656.     Portrait  of.  li.,  fronttspiece. 

Livingston,  William,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  his  Memo- 
rial to  the  American  Colonies  in  1774,  ii.,  269.  Delegate  to 
the  first  (^Continental  Congress,  ii.,  59.  Writes  in  opposition 
to  Episcopacy  in  America,  i.,  460.  Attends  the  ball  given  to 
Lucerne,  i.,  31 1.  His  camp,  i.,  328.  Property  of,  purchased 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  i..  329.  Attempted  abduct-on  of.  I.,  329. 
Spirit  of  the  daughters  of,  i.,  330.  Picture  of  his  residence, 
i.,  329.  Ancestors  of;  Autograph  of ;  B:ographical  Sketch 
of,  i.,  330. 

JAoin^ston  Manor,  1.,  365,  389. 

Livintfston  Mansion,  As-sociations  of,  i..  763. 

Lloyd,  Lieutenant,  kills  Major  Ackland  ia  a  duel,  i.,  68.         « 

Lloyd,  Caleb,  stamp  distributor  at  Charleston,  ii.,  541. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  subscribing  witness  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Charter,  Ii.,  50. 

Lloyd,  ED\v.^Rn,  Governor  of  Marj-Iand.  ii.,  193. 

Lloyd's  Neck,  Operations  at.  in  1780,  li.,  627. 

Locke.  Francis,  Colonel,  ii.,  391  ;  killed  at  Charlotte  in  1780, 
ii..  420. 

Locke,  John,  his  Fundamental  Constitutions,  ii.,  354,  355. 
Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  li.,  354. 

LocKwooD.  La.mbert,  captured  by  the  British  at  Danbury  In 
1777,  i.,  403. 

LocKwooD,  Major,  Tarleton's  attempt  to  capture,  ii.,  625. 

LocKwooD.  Captain,  raptures  Judge  Jones  iii  1779,  ii.,  646. 

Lockyier,  Captain,  his  ship  arrives  with  tea  at  New  York  in 
1773,  ii.,  586. 

Locust  Hill,  near\onkcrs.  Encampment  of  American  troops 
at,  in  1781,  ii.,  626. 

LooAN.  Benjamin.  Colonel,  erects  Fort  Logan  in  1776,  ii.,267. 
At  Blue  Licks,  li.,  295. 

Logan,  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania,  li.,  51,  94,  107. 

LoiAN,  John,  or  Ta-ga-jute,  ii.,  *2b3  ;  Mingo  Indian,  son  of 
Sh.kcllimus  ;  e.\tract  from  a  Speech  of,  ii.,  107.    Murder  of 


his  fkniily  in  1774 ;  his  letter  to  Caiitain  Crcsap,  ii.,  107. 
283,  284.  Disdains  to  treat  with  Duniuorc,  ii.,  107.  284. 
His  degradation  .  killed  by  his  nephew,  ii.,  284.  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  li.,  107. 

Logan,  Major,  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Fort  Montgorr.ery,  i., 
736. 

Logstown,  Indian  Council  at,  in  1753,  ii.,  267. 

LoMONOsov,  Russian  poet,  quoted,  i.,  176. 

London,  England,  sends  relief  to  the  poor  of  Boston  in  1774, 
i.,  511.  Merchants  of:  see  Merchants.  Petition  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Livery  of,  against  severe  measures 
toward  America,  i.,  521. 

London  Chronicle,  Notice  of  the,  i.,  570. 

London  Cqffee- house,  Philadelphia,  ii.,  52,  53. 

London  Company,  formed  in  1606  ;  its  members,  ii.,  245.  Its 
claims,  ii.,  189.  Its  new  charter  in  1609,  ii..  249;  and  in 
1612,  li.,  251.  Instructions  of  the.  as  to  the  discovery  oi  a 
Northwest  Passage,  li.,  247.  Dissolution  of  the,  in  1624,  ii., 
252. 


London  Merchants,  Address  of.  to  George  HI.,  in  1775,  i.,  586. 

nmc  of 
1775,  1.,  329.  " 


London  Trading,  meaning  of  the  term,  ii.,  645.    Practiced  m 


Long,  Colonel,  at  Fort  Anne,  i.,  141,  142. 

Long  Clove  Mountain,  i.,  719. 

Long  Island,  Evacuation  of,  by  the  Americans  in  1776,  ii.,  607. 
Tryon's  troops  on,  in  1779,  i.,  428. 

Long  Point,  Lake  George,  Picture  and  description  of,  1.,  114. 

Longevity:  soe  Smith,  Mrs.;  Wright,  Sukey,  and  Fran- 
cisco. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  quoted,  i.,  155,  752;  li., 
186.  ilia  pencil-sketch  of  the  Riedesel  House  at  Cambridge, 
i.,  557. 

JjongueU,  Carleton  repulsed  at,  i.,  171. 

Loring,  British  Commissary  of  Prisoners,  ii.,  659. 

LossBEUG,  Hessian  oflicer,  at  the  Battle  of  Quaker  Hill  in 
1778,  i.,  651. 

LosaiNO,  Benson  J.,  his  •'  1776"  cited,  I..  488.  647. 

LoTT,  Colonel,  and  his  negroes  captured  by  Captain  Hyler  in 
1776.  li..  645. 

Lottery,  Continental,  in  1776,  Account  of  the,  11..  671.  Lot- 
tery to  build  the  stet-ple  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
ii.,  44. 

Ijoudon*s  Ferry  across  the  Mohawk.  Arnold's  army  at,  i.,  41,51. 

Loudoun,  Lord,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
North  America  in  1757  ;  succeeds  Dunmore  as  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  1758  ;  Dr.  Franklin's  anecdote  of,  I.,  110  ;  ii.,273. 

Loudoun,  Samuel,  prints  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1777,  i.,  693. 

Louis  XIV.  revokes  the  edict  of  Nantes,  i.,  386. 

Louis  XVI.  favors  the  cause  of  American  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence in  1777,  ii.,  647,  648.  Furnishes  material  aid  to 
the  United  States,  ii.,  303.  His  extraordinary  letter  to 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  i.,  87  ;  ii.,  649.  His  duplicity  in  rela- 
tion to  the  claim  made  by  Beaumarchais,  ii.,  649.  Presents 
a  gold-mounted  sword  to  Paul  Jones,  ii.,  642.  Appoints 
Washington  Lieutenant  Generalof  the  armies  of  France  and 
Vice-admiral  of  its  fleets,  i.,  654.  Portrait  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  648,  649. 

Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  ii.,  120. 

lAniisburgh,  Siege  and  capture  of,  in  1758.  i.,  119,  120. 

LoiusviUe,  Kentucky,  ii.,  295;  early  history  of;  origin  of  the 
n^me,  ii.,  289. 

Love,  William  H.,  picture  of  his  house  ;  associations  of  its 
site,  ii.,  477. 

Lovelace,  Francis,  Governor  of  New  York,  ii.,  578. 

Lovelace,  Thomas,  Capture  and  execution  of;  picture  of  the 
place  of  his  execution,  i.,  92,  93. 

Lovell,  James,  Chairman  of  the  Commttce  of  Congress  on 
Foreign  Aflairs ;  La  Fayette's  communication  with  him.  ii., 
121.  On  the  Committee  of  Congress  to  prepare  an  Address 
to  the  Canadians  in  1777,  ii..  653. 

Lovell,  Solomon,  General,  signs  the  protest  sent  to  D'Es- 
taing.  i.,  650.  In  the  exped:tion  against  Penobscot  in  1779, 
i.,  594. 

Low,  Isaac,  of  New  York,  delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  i.,  383  ;  ii.,  59.  587. 

Loxley's  House,  Philadelphia,  Picture  and  associations  of,  ii., 
95. 

Loyal  Hanna,  or  Liffonier,  ii..  274. 

Loyalists  in  the  Revolution,  i..  522;  ii..  667,  666.  Classes  of. 
ii..  667.  Corps  of,  ii.,  COS.  Claims  of,  ii.,  652,  668.  Board 
of  Associated,  at  Lloyd's  Neck  in  1780,  1781,  ii..  646.  Vio- 
lence of,  i.,  233.  Cipher-writing  of.  i.,  320.  Execution  of 
several,  at  Kingston,  New  York,  i.,  369.  Allegorical  picture 
of  the  reception  of  American  loyalists  in  England,  ii..  C67. 

LovD.  Thomas,  President,  administers  Penn's  government  in 
his  absence,  ii.,  49. 

LucAYAs,  o^  Bahama  Islands,  the  first  seen  of  the  New  World, 
i.,  25. 

LuDDiNOTON,  Colonel,  at  Tarrytown  in  1777 ;  his  retreat,  1., 
733. 

Ludlow.  Deputy  Governor,  i..  416. 

LuDWELL,  Philip,  member  of  the  King's  Council ;  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  ii..  240.  3.V>. 

LtjisFORD,  Onarter-mastcr-sergeant,  his  exploit  near  Reedy 
Fork,  II.,  400.  r-  / 
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LuNT,  Geokob,  quoted,  i.,  505. 

Luther,  Martin,  Favorite  hymn  of,  song  by  Schell,  i.,  S09. 

Lutzeuy  Battle  of,  Gustavus  Adolphua  loses  his  lire  at  the,  ii., 
45. 

Lux,  William,  or  Maryland,  ii.,  194. 

Luzerne,  Chevalier  De  la,  i.,  624  ;  succeeds  Gerard  as  envoy 
from  France  to  the  United  States,  1.,  311,  374 ;  ii.,  650.  Vis- 
its Washington  at  Morristown,  i.,  311.  His  interview  with 
Arnold,  i.,  712.  Governor  Clinton's  entertainment  given  to, 
in  1783,  ii ,  633.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  633. 

Luzerne  County  formed  in  1786,  i.,  374,  376. 

Lyman,  General,  i.,  95,  96 ;  directs  the  Battle  of  Lake  George, 
i..  109. 

Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  United  Statet,  cited,  ii.,  650. 

Lynch,  Anne  C,  quoted,  i.,  691. 

Lynch,  Thomas,  Jun.,  of  South  Carolina,  disputes  with  Gover- 
nor Boone  on  the  elective  franchise,  ii.,  541.  Delegate  to  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  i.,  465 ,  and  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  ii.,  60,  543.  At  Washington's  head-quarters  at 
Boston  in  1775,  i.,  575.    Portrait  of,  ii.,  frontispiece.     Auto- 

S'aph  of,  ii.,  81 .    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
lographical  Slietch  of,  ii.,  666. 
Lynch,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  ii..  402,  403. 
Lynde,  Judge,  Trial  of  Captain  Preston  before,  i.,  491. 
Lynn  Haven  Bay,  Virginia,  ii.,  306.  309,  332. 
Lyttlb,  Lieutenant-colond,  ii.,  507. 

Lyttleton,  Lieutenant  (British),  at  the  Mischianza.  ii.,  09. 
Lyttleton,  Governor  (Lord  Westcott),  his  war  with  the 
Cherokees,  ii.,  439. 

M*Aden,  Hugh,  Reverend,  his  church  occupied  by  Comwal- 
lis's  troops  ;  destruction  of  his  library  and  papers,  ii.,  385. 

M'Ance,  Mr.,  The  author  at  the  house  of,  li.,  502. 

M'Arthur,  Majov  (British),  his  forces  and  his  conduct  at  the 
Battle  of  Cowpens,  ii.,  434,  435. 

M'Cabe,  John  C,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  336. 

M'Caffekty,  William,  guide  to  Comwallis,  ii.,  418. 

M'Call,  Lieutenant-colonel,  with  his  mounted  Geontia  militia 
at  the  Battle  of  Cowpens,  ii.,  434,  435.  At  Augusta,  ii.,  509. 
Death  of.  ii.,510. 

M'CalVs  History  of  Georgia,  ii.,  506,  507,  509,  514,  510,  521, 
526. 

M'Caule,  Thomas,  Reverend,  with  Colonel  William  Polk  at 
the  BatUe  of  Cowan's  Ford,  ii.,  393. 

M*Cauley,  Gideon,  of  Marylmd.  ii.,  194. 

M'Claohrey,  Colonel,  at  Fort  Montgomery  and  Fort  Clin- 
ton ;  captured,  i.,  735,  736. 

M'Clanahan,  Colonel,  at  Gwyn's  Island  in  1776,  il.,  332. 

M}Ctung's  Sketckfs  of  Western  Adventure,  ii.,  293,  295. 

M'Clure,  John,  Captain,  opposes  Houseman  at  Rocky  Mount, 
ii.,  452,  453,  454.  His  expedition  against  Huck,  ii.,  453. 
Killed  in  the  battle  at  Hanging  Rock ;  Biographical  Notice 
of,  ii,,  457. 

M*Clurb,  Matthew,  member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee, 
ii.,  412. 

M'Clurb,  Ensign,  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Hanging  Rock  in 
1780,  il.,  457. 

M*Conkey*s  Ferry,  or  Taylorsville,  Great  Bridge  at,  il.,  14. 

M'Corm^k,  Lieutenant,  i.,  375. 

M'Cracken,  Captain,  in  the  expedition  to  the  Scioto  in  1782; 
mortally  wounded,  ii.,  295. 

M'Crackbn,  Jambs  M.,  of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  485,  486. 

M'Crea,  Jane,  Murder  of,  at  Fort  Edward,  i.,48,  96,99.  Tlesi- 
dence  of;  Biographical  Sketch  of.  i.,  98,  99.  Grave  of,  i., 
101.    Picture  of  the  Jane  M'Crea  Tree,  I.,  97. 

M'Culloch.  Major,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777 ;  his 
desperate  leap,  ii.,  293. 

M'Culloch,  Daniel,  his  cotton  mills,  ii.,  451. 

M'Culloch,  Captain  (British),  killed  at  Hanging  Rock,  ii.,  457. 

M'Donald,  Allan,  husband  of  Flora,  ii.,  378.  Captured  at 
Moore's  Cteek,  ii.,  382. 

M'Donald,  Donald,  Captain,  his  loyalty,  ii.,  359.  Scotch 
refugees  (Vom  Johnstown ;  with  Brant  and  Sir  John  John- 
son in  1779,  i.,  274, 275.  Leads  Indians  and  Tories  at  Shell's 
Bush  ;  captured,  i.,  299.    His  tomahawk  ;  his  death,  i.,  299. 

M'Donald,  Donald,  General,  his  appeal  to  the  Scotch-Irish 
of  North  Carolina,  ii.,  359.  Sets  up  the  royal  ensign  at  Cross 
Creek;  distributes  proclamations  in  1776,  ii.,  3t7.  At  the 
Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  ;  captured,  ii.,  379,  382. 

M'Donald,  Flora,  Romantic  incidents  In  the  history  of,  ii., 
358,  377,  378. 

M'Donald,  John,  Colonel,  his  remains  interred  with  those  of 
General  Brock ;  account  of  the  monument  erected  to  their 
memory,  i.,  226. 

M'Donald,  Sergeant,  one  of  Marion's  men,  killed  at  Fort 
Motte.  ii.,  480. 

M'Donald,  murderer  of  Mrs.  Caldwell,  i.,  325. 

M'DoNODOH,  Commodore,  at  Plattsburirh  in  1812, 1.,  166. 

M'Dougall,  Alexander,  one  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  il.,  581, 
586.  Colonel  of  a  patriot  regiment  at  New  York  In  1775,  li., 
588.  General,  imprisoned  at  New  York,  ii.,  586.  In  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776,  ii.,  600;  of  White  Plains  in 
1776,  il.,  616  ;  and  of  Germantown  In  1777,  ii..  110.  Visits 
Fort  Monteomery  in  1777,  i..  732.  At  Peekskill  in  1777,  i., 
741,  742.  In  command  at  West  Point  in  1778,  i.,  704,  744. 
Ob  thtt  Army's  Memorial  Committee  in  1762,  i.,  673.    Sec- 


retary of  Marine  in  1781,  ii.,  638.  Treasurer  General  of  the 
Cincinnati  Society,  i.,  694.  Biographical  Sketch  of;  Auto- 
graph of,  i.,  740. 

M'Dougall,  Lieutenant,  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1775,  il., 
638. 

M'DowELL,  Charles,  Colonel,  at  the  battle  on  King's  Mount- 
ain in  1780,  ii.,  425,  426.  At  the  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781, 
ii.,  431,  434.     His  mother  and  brothera,  ii.,  425. 

M'Dowell,  Ellen,  Mrs.,  her  Ikmily ;  her  energy  and  patriot- 
ism, ii.,  425. 

M'Dowell,  Joseph,  brother  of  Colonel  Charles ;  at  the  battle 
on  King's  Mountain,  ii.,  425. 

M'Dowell,  William,  with  his  brothers  Charles  and  Joseph 
at  the  battle  on  King's  Mountain,  ii.,  425. 

M'Dowell,  Captain,  in  the  battle  at  Ramsour's  Mills,  ii.,  391. 

M'Elwees,  William,  one  of  Sumter's  men,  The  author's  in- 
views  with,  ii.,  421,  429.  454. 

M'EvERs,  James,  Stamp  Distributor  at  New  York,  ii.,  5S1. 

M'EvEBS,  a  Scotchman,  his  log  house ;  anecdote  of  him  and 
his  servant  Mike,  i.,  662. 

M*Farlane*s  Pictorial  History  of  England  quoted  or  cited,  i., 
56,  768. 

M'Fingal,  a  poem  by  John  Trumbull,  quoted,  i.,  374,  401,  749 ; 
ii.,  145,  158. 

M'Gary,  Major,  bis  impetuosity  and  imprudence,  ii.,  296. 

M'Gehee,  John  C,  of  Florida,  ii.,  485. 

M'GiRTH,  Lieotenant'colonel  (British),  ii.,  505. 

M'Greqor,  quoted,  ii.,  143. 

M'HuRD.  Joseph,  of  Maryland,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii.,  194. 

M'Ilraith,  Major,  his  chivalrous  proposition  to  Marion,  ii., 
566. 

M'Intosh,  John,  Lieutenant-colonel,  brother  of  General,  ii., 
524. 

M'Intosh,  Lachlin,  Colonel,  ii.,  521.  General,  ii.,  523.  In 
the  Ohio  country,  i.,  264 ;  ii.,  293.  Erects  forts  on  Beaver 
Creek,  ii.,  294.  At  Valley  Forge,  il.,  128.  At  the  siege  of 
Savannah,  ii.,  529,  532.  His  duel  with  Gwinnett,  ii.,  5S2. 
His  character  vindicated  by  the  Legislature  of-  Georgia,  ii., 
504.  Dwelling  of,  ii.,  535.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  ii.,  522. 

M'Kay,  Lieutenant  (British),  at  Quintan's  Bridge  in  1778, 11.. 
138.    At  Fort  Watson,  ii.,  501. 

M'Kean,  Robert,  Captain,  his  letter  to  Brant,  i.,  S66.  Chal- 
lenges Brant,  i.,  270.  At  the  Battle  of  Klock's  Field,  i.,  281. 
At  Currytown,  i.,  294.    His  death  at  Fort  Plain,  i.,  295. 

M'Kean,  Thomas,  of  Delaware,  Colonel  of  City  Associators, 
il.,  79.  Delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  In  1765,  i.,  465. 
Delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  li.,  59.  President 
of  the  Continental  Congress  In  1781,  II.,  321.  Colonel  Tilgh- 
man  announces  to  him  the  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Com- 
wallis, il.,  321.  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  i..  375. 
Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  il.,  79.  On  the 
Committee  of  Congress  on  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1776, 
ii.,  653.  Issues  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  John  Franklin, 
i.,  375.  Biographical  Sketch  of,  il.,  665.  Autograph  of,  ii., 
81.    Portrait  of,  II., /ronfwpiece. 

M'Kee,  Tory,  ii.,  283 ;  aids  Colonel  Hamilton  at  Detroit,  i., 
264,291. 

M'Kim,  Captain,  Death  of,  I.,  295. 

M'Kinley,  Governor,  A  party  of  British  attempt  to  seize,  at 
Wilmington,  il.,  179. 

M'Knitt,  J.,  his  account  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,  II..  416. 

M'Koy,  Colonel  Brown's  Inhuman  treatment  of,  ii.,  510. 
M'Koy's  brother  attempts  to  kill  Brown,  ii.,  513. 

M'Lane,  Allen,  Colonel,  his  stratagem  to  break  up  the  fts- 
tlvltles  of  the  Mischianza,  II.,  105. 

M'Lane,  Captain,  with  La  Fayette  at  Barren  Hill  in  1778,  ii., 
122. 

M'Lean,  in  command  of  the  Royal  Irish  at  Quebec;  sum- 
moned by  Arnold  to  surrender,  I.,  196. 

M'Lellan,  J.,  Jun.,  his  poems  quoted,  I.,  105;  11..  450. 

M'Lellan,  Lieutenant,  In  the  expedition  against  Oswegatchie 
in  1779,  i.,  271. 

M'Leod,  Captain  (Scotch),  killed  in  the  battle  at  Moore's  Cre«'k 
Bridge  in  1776,  ii.,  382. 

M'Leod,  Captain  (British),  his  attempt  to  capture  Governor 
Jefferson  In  1781,  il.,  343.  With  Comwallis  at  Camden  in 
1760.  II.,  465.    In  the  Battle  of  Guilford  In  1781,  li.,403,  404. 

M^Mahon's  History  of  Maryland,  quoted,  II.,  195. 

M'Netl,  Hector,  Captain  In  the  IJnlted  States  navy  in  1776, 
il.,  638.  Associate  of  Fanning  in  abducting  Governor  Burke, 
ii.,  571.  His  exploits  ;  is  dismissed  from  the  service ;  his 
Autograph,  II.,  640. 

M'Neil,  Mrs.,  cousin  of  General  Fraser,  Abduction  of,  and  of 
Jane  M'Crea,  by  Indians,  i.,  97-99. 

M'Neil,  Neil,  Settlement  of  Highlanders  under,  ii.,  360. 

M'Neile.  Hugh,  Reverend,  of  Liverpool,  his  lecture  on  the 
Life  of  Franklin,  II.,  202. 

M'Pherson,  one  of  General  Montromery's^ids.  I.,  198.  Killed 
at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  i.,  198,  201.     Burial  of.  i..  201. 

M'Pherson,  James,  translator  of  Osslan's  Poems,  goes  to 
Florida,  ii.,  143. 

M'Pherson.  Major,  at  the  battles  of  Spencer's  Ordinary  and 
Jamestown  Island;  thrown  (h)m  his  horse,  by  Sergeant 
Wright,  at  Spencer's  Ordinary,  ii.,  258,  260. 
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M'Phbrson,  Captain  (Britiah),  in  command  at  Fort  Motte,  ii., 
479.  480. 

M'Sherrt.  Captain,  of  Maryland,  ii.,  409. 

M'Sherry'M  History  of  Maryland,  ii.,  187. 

M'Whorter,  The  Rererend  Dr.,  of  Newark,  i.,  357. 

M'WiLLiAMs,  Major,  Aid  to  Lord  Stirling,  ii.,  132. 

MarmUay'a  History  of  England,  cited,  i.,  71. 

Machias,  Maine,  A  party  of  young  men  at,  capture  the  Britiah 
schooner  Margaretta,  ii.,  637. 

Machin,  Thomas.  Captain,  engineer,  conatructa  a  chevaux- 
de-frise  across  the  Hudson  River  in  1776,  i.,  6b3.  Stretches 
the  great  chain  acroas  the  river,  i.,  703.  Governor  Clinton's 
letter  to,  i.,  388. 

Mack,  Reverend  .Mr.,  Mhravian  Missionary,  i.,  342. 

Mack  AY,  Captain,  in  the  expedition  to  Fort  Duqueane  in  1754, 
ii.,  270,  271. 

MacKellar,  Thomas  t^i>  poems  quoted,  i..  737 :  ii.,  125. 

Mackelwraith,  Mr.,  directs  Uarcourt  to  General  Lee's  quar- 
ters, li..  15,  16. 

Maclean,  Profbsaor,  of  Princeton  College,  ii.,  36. 

Macomb,  General,  at  Plattsburg  in  1812,  i.,  166. 

Madeira  Wine  seized  at  Boston  in  1767,  i.,  478. 

Madison,  James,  Member  of  Congress  in  1780;  his  report  on 
the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  ii..  650.  Member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Richmond  in  1788 ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  ii.,  232.  Advocate  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  i..  384.  Author  of  the  inscription  on  the  ped- 
estal of  Washington's  statue  at  Richmond,  li..  230. 

Maoaw,  Colonel,^ Pennsylvania,  in  command  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, ii.,  615.  Reftasea  to  siuronder  the  (brt,  li.,  619 ;  sur- 
renders, ii.,  621. 

Magellan,  Navigator,  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  gives  it 
its  name,  i.,  26. 

Magnetic  Needle^  Variationa  of  the,  in  Columbua's  voyage  in 
1492,  i.,  24. 

Magoon,  quoted,  i.,  549. 

Mahan,  IIezekiah,  Colonel,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Watson,  il., 
501.  At  Quimby's  Creek  Bridge,  ii.,  568.  Monument  to; 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii..  501. 

Mahew,  Jonathan.  Reverend:  ace  Mathbw. 

Mahon,  Lord,  his  Uistory  of  England,  ii.,  317. 

Maid  of  the  Mist,  steamboat  at  Niagara  Falls,  1.,  227.  228. 

Maitland,  Colonel,  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Gufllbrd  in  1781, 
ii.,  406.  At  the  Battle  of  Stono  Ferry,  ii.,  555.  At  Savan- 
nah in  1779.  ii.,  530,  532.     Death  of,  il.,  5.13. 

Major  in  the  American  army  in  1776,  Rank  of,  ii.,  638. 

Major  General  in  the  American  army  in  1776,  Rank  of,  ii.,  638. 

Majoribanks,  M^or  (British),  at  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
li.,  495-497. 

Malays  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  ii.,  641. 

Malcolm,  Donald,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Regulators 
in  1771 :  bears  a  Qag  of  truce ;  shot  at,  escapes,  ii..  370. 

Malesherbbs,  Counselor  of  State  in  France,  ii.,  649. 

Mallory,  Edward,  Inscription  by,  at  Wyoming,  i.,  365. 

Malmedy,  Colonel,  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  Battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs  ;  Autograph  of,  il..  49t. 

Maltby,  Jonathan,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1776,  il..  638. 

Malthaus,  J.  J.,  Hessian  Major,  captured  at  the  Battle  of 
Trenton  ,  Autograph  of,  il..  23. 

Manchester,  Lincoln  at,  m  1777,  i.,  391.  Depredations  at,  by 
Phillips  and  Arnold,  ii.,  310. 

Mandeville,  his  accounts  of  Cathav  and  Zipango.  i..  19. 

Manduit.  Du  Plessis.  II.,  M,  86.  Engini'er  and  offlcer  of  ar- 
tillery with  Chastellux  at  Red  Bank,  ii.,  (^.  At  the  Battle 
of  Red  Bank,  il.,  88. 

Manhattan  Islands  Meaning  of  the  name :  Verrazani  landa  at, 
ii.,  576.     Dutch  trading-post  on,  ii..  45. 

Manifesto,  St.  I^eger's,  at  Fort  Schuyler,  I..  242. 

Mamtou,  the  Great  Spirit  worshiped  by  Indians,  i.,  251. 

Manlsy.  John.  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1776,  ii., 
638.  Hisexploits,  1,569.  570.  576;  ii.,  640,  G44.  Tried  and 
acquitted .  Autograph  of,  il.,  640. 

Manley,  William,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1776,  il.,  638. 

Manning,  Captain,  anecdote  of  him  and  Captain  Barr6,  11., 
497. 

Manning,  Diah.  Dram-major  of  Washington's  Lift  Guard, 
ii..  668.    Grave  of.  i.,  607. 

Manor,  the  Livingston.  Houses  at,  burned  in  1777,  i.,388. 

MansfieU),  Chief  Justice,  opposes  American  Independence, 
li.,  276. 

Mansfield,  Lieutenant-colonel,  in  the  Couneil  of  W^ar  held 
by  General  Ward  in  1775.  I..  531. 

Mante,  Thoma-h,  Colonel,  his  History  cited,  i.,  212. 

Manteo,  Indian  (?hief.  accompanies  Amidas  and  Barlow  to 
England,  il.,  243.     Baptism  of;  Lord  of  Roanoke,  ii..  244. 

Manufactures,  American,  before  the  Revolution.  I.,  470,  586. 
Restrictions  upon,  in  1731,  ii.,  357.  Strong  impulse  to.  be- 
fore 1770, 1.,  492.  Premiums  for,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1775. 
ii..  376.  Cotton,  in  North  Carolina,  ii..  388 ,  and  in  South 
Carolina,  il  .  451.    Iron,  in  North  Carolina,  il  .  437. 

Mabbois,  M.  De.  French  Charge  d'Affkires.  his  advice  re- 
specting the  Newfbundland  fisheries,  ii.,  652.  His  account 
of  Washington's  manner  of  reprimanding  Arnold,  i.,  711 ; 
and  his  account  of  Arnold  and  Lozeme,  i.,  71S.    His  letler 
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to  Mrs.  Reed,  ii.,  106.    His  entertainment  to  La  Fayette  and 
others,  i.,  668.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  652. 

Marbury,  Colonel,  at  Brier  Creek,  ii.,  507. 

Marchena,  Fray  Juan  Perez  de,  favora  Columbua,  i.,  SI, 
22. 

Marco  Polo,  hia  account  of  Zipango  and  Cathay,  I.,  19. 

Marcy,  Ebsnezer,  Mrs.,  i.,  360. 

Marechaussee,  Corps  of,  li.,  260. 

Margarita,  British  armed  achooner,  captured  by  Americana  at 
Machias,  ii.,  637. 

Maroeson,  Edward,  aigner  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 

Maria  Antoinette  of  Austria  marries  Louis  XVI.  of  France, 
ii.,  649. 

Maria,  Queen  Henrietta,  The  State  of  Maryland  named 
alter,  il.,  189. 

Marine,  Secretary  of;  Agent  of,  ii.,  638. 

Marine  Committee  of  the  Continental  Congreas  in  1775 ;  their 
duties,  ii.,  637. 

Marine  Turtle,  or  Torpedo,  inrented  by  Bushnell,  il.,  608. 

Mariner's  Compass :  see  Magnetic  Needle. 

Marion,  Francis,  General,  ii.,  452.  In  the  expedition  against 
the  Cherokeea  in  1760,  ii.,  440.  Called  **  The  Swamp  Fox," 
li.,  445,  564.  Grotesque  appearance  of  him  and  his  men,  ii., 
479.  His  success  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  ii.,  500.  Takea  pos- 
session of  Fort  Johnson  in  1775,  ii.,  545.  At  Charleston  in 
1775;  hia  "ragged  regiment;"  his  expedition  against  the 
Toriea,  ii.,  563.  His  exploits  in  South  Carolina,  ii.,  564- 
566.  His  camp  destroyed  in  1781,  ii.,  566.  His  operations 
near  Charteston,  ii.,  567,  569.  At  Parker's  Ferry,  li.,  569. 
With  Lee  against  Watson,  ii.,  474.  At  Eutaw  Springs,  li., 
494  Member  of  the  South  Carolina  Assembly  in  1782,  ii., 
570.  Anecdote'  of  him  and  a  young  British  omcer,  ii.,  565. 
Life  of,  by  Weems,  il..  214,  440,  441.  His  character  and  in- 
fiuence ;  Portrait.  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
il.,  477,  478.    Picture  of  his  residence,  ii.,  502. 

Market-ioagons,  Virginia,  Picture  of,  ii.,  225. 

Mark  HAM,  Willi  AM,  a  kinaman  and  deputy  of  William  Penn'a, 
ii.,  47. 

Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  burnt  by  Indiana  in  1676, 1.,  063. 

Marquette,  Father,  religious  missionary,  i.,  215. 

Marriage,  Romantic,  at  Niagara  Falls.  I.,  228.  Of  Mint-mas- 
ter's daughter,  i.,  449.  Quaker,  in  North  Carolina,  li.,  407. 
408.  Parties  united  in  North  Carolina  without  the  legal 
license  in  1767,  ii.,  365.  Queen  Elizabeth  impriaona  Raleigh 
for  marrying  without  her  consent,  ii.,  245. 

Marrinbr,  Captain,  his  exploits  at  sea,  ii.,  645,  046. 

Marshall,  Captain,  Death  of,  i.,  478. 

Marshall,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater.  1.,  54. 

Marshall,  Engliah  engraver.  History  and  fkte  of,  li.,  101. 

Marshall,  John,  Chief  Justice,  Lieutenant  at  the  Battle  of 
Great  Bridge,  ii.,  329.  Member  of  the  Virginia  Conatltu- 
tional  Convention  in  1788,  li.,  232.  Portrait  of.  in  the  cap- 
Itol  at  Richmond,  ii.,  230.  Biographer  of  Washington,  if., 
232.     Cited  or  quoted,  i.,  59,  209  ;  li.,  274,  405,  474,  633. 

Marshall,  Samuel,  of  Saratoga,  proprietor  of  the  Riedwael 
House,  i.,  89. 

Marshall,  Thomas  (fiither  of  Chief  Justice),  Major,  at  the 
Battle  of  Great  Bridge  in  1775  ;  hia  auccessflil  stratagem,  ii., 
329. 

Martello  Tbufers  at  Quebeo  described,  i.,  188. 

Martha's  Vineyard  plundered  by  General  Grey  in  1778, 1.,  653. 

Martial  /aic  proclaimed  at  Charleston  in  1782,  ii..  539. 

Martin,  Captain,  of  South  Carolina,  artiUeriat,  killed  at  Au- 
gusta, ii..  510. 

Martin,  Christopher,  aigner  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  1., 
437. 

Mabtin,  Henry  A.,  M.D.,  of  Roxbnrjr,  Masaachuaetta,  ik, 
113. 

Martin,  John,  Treasurer  of  Georgia,  ii.,  535. 

Martin,  Joseph,  succeeds  Governor  Tr>'on  In  North  Carolina 
in  1771,  ii..  372.  His  proclamation,  li.,  373.  Denounces  thf* 
Continental  Congress :  at  issue  with  the  people .  asks  aid 
fi-om  the  Regulators  in  1775 :  his  letter  to  Gage ;  fieea  for 
safety  to  Fort  Johnson  ;  his  threatening  proclamations,  ii., 
374,  .375,417.  Appeals  to  the  Highlanders,  il.,  374.  .T77.  Hia 
letter  to  Lewis  Ilenry  De  Rosset,  ii.,  375.  Autograph  and 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  li..  382. 

Martin,  Judge,  his  History  of  North  Carolina,  ii.,  365,  363, 
416. 

Martin,  Samuel,  brother  of  Gorernor,  ii.,  383. 

Martin,  Samuel,  member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee, 
ii.,412. 

Martin's  Miscellany,  quoted,  il..  265. 

Martin's  Station  captured  by  Colonel  Brrd.  ii.,  394. 

Martlinoh,  Abraham,  his  expedition  against  the  Loyalists ; 
burns  General  Delancey's  house,  I.,  762. 

Martyrs  at  New  York,  Petition  to  Congress  respecting  the 
il.,  661.    Names  of  the  first,  in  the  cause  of  American  lib- 
erty, i.,  532. 
Marvel,  Andrew,  printer  of  the  "  Constitutional  Courant,'* 

1..  468. 
Marvin,  Mm  and  Miss,  convert  iMo  bullets  the  leaden  atatue 

of  George  III.,  ii..  595. 
Maryland,  Early  history  of;  its  name;  ita  first  charter,  ii.. 
189.    Toleration  iu  chief  glory,  ii..  190.    Its  first  settlers  in 
1633 ;  the  aaylum  for  persecuted  Eng;Uab  Puritans,  11.,  191. 
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First  Legislative  Assembly,  in  1635,  at  St.  Mary*s ;  Repre- 
sentative Government  of,  in  1639 ;  eivil  war  in,  under  Clay- 
borne,  in  1644 :  religious  animosity  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  in  1649  ,  civil  war  m  1655,  ii.,  193.  Gov- 
ernors of,  ii.,  193.  Upper  House  of  the  Assembly  of,  dissolved 
in  1658,  ii.,  192.  Votes  a  statue  to  the  King  and  a  portrait 
of  Lord  Camden  in  1766,  ii.,  194.  Its  Constitution  adopted 
in  1776,  ii.,  76,  83,  196.  Its  instructions  to  its  delegates  re- 
specting the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  ii.,  70, 
196.  Delegates  of,  sign  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  1781, 
ii.,  655.  Is  called  upon  by  Congress  in  1780  for  Ainds  to 
carry  on  the  war,  i.,  655. 

Mashapaug,  or  Alexander's  Lake,  Legion  of,  i.,  595. 

Mason,  Eunice,  Mrs.,  occupies  the  Trumbull  Uouse  in  1849, 
i.,  602. 

Mason,  Gborok,  firiend  and  associate  of  Washington  ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1776 ;  author  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Rights  and  the  Plan  of  Government  for  Virginia  in 
1776,  ii.,  299.  Member  of  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1788,  ii.,  932.  Anecdote  of  him  and  Washington 
as  to  the  site  of  Pohick  Church  ;  Autograph  of,  ii..  215. 

Mason,  John,  Captain,  his  expedition  against  the  Pequots  in 
1637 ;  his  Brief  History  of  the  Pequot  War,  i.,  615,  616. 

Mason,  Captain,  at  the  siege 'of  Fort  Henry  in  1777,  ii.,  293. 

Matonie  Stgn :  see  Free-masonry. 

MasMocktuettensis,  signature  of  a  Tory  writer,  i.,  513. 

Meusachiuetts,  Services  rendered  to,  by  Roger  Williams ;  in- 
gratitude of,  to  him,  i.,  623.  Suflerings  of  colonists  of,  in 
1676,  i.,  663.  New  charter  of,  in  1692,  i.,  451.  Circular  of, 
to  other  colonies,  proposing  a  General  Congress  in  1765,  i., 
464,  477 ;  ii.,  277.  Convention  of  town  delegates  in  1768,  i., 
479.  Early  patriotism  of,  i.,  304,  455,  479.  Circular  of, 
against  taxation,  ii..  54.  Petition  Governor  Bernard  to  re- 
move the  British  troops  flrom  Boston,  i.,  483.  Protest  against 
a  standing  army  in  the  colony,  and  petition  for  the  removal 
of  Bernard,  i.,  483.  First  of  the  Colonies  to  suggest  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence,  ii.,  279.  Proceedings  of  the  As- 
sembly of,  on  account  of  the  Port  Bill  in  1774,  i.,  506,  509. 
Gage's  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  ;  its  '*  League  and 
Covenant,"  i.,  510.  Last  adjournment  of  the  Assembly  of, 
under  royalty,  i.,  511.  Prepares  for  war,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  i.,  512.  Assembly  of,  resolves  itself  into  a  Pro- 
vincial Congress  in  1774,  i.,  515.  The  sympathy  of  the  Colo- 
nies enlist^  in  behalf  of,  ii.,  62.  Ready  fbr  independence, 
ii.,  69.  Military  officers  of,  appointed,  i.,  516.  Purchases 
ammunition  and  stores  in  1775,  i.,  521 .  Effect  produced  in, 
by  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  i.,  531.  Takes  measures  to  raise 
an  army,  i.,  533.  Circular  of,  issued  in  1775,  i.,  533.  Re- 
nounces allegiance  to  General  Gage,  i.,  534.  Benevolence 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  i.,  536.  Organizes  a  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  original  charter  in  1775,  i.,  568. 
Establishes  a  Board  of  Admiralty  in  1775,  ii.,  637.  Prohib- 
its waste  of  powder  in  1775,  i.,  570.  Pays  Dr.  Franklin  for 
his  services  as  colonial  agent  in  England,  i.,  575.  Militia 
•f,  organized  anew  in  1776, 1.,  578.  Sanctions  General  Lin- 
coln's plan  of  driving  the  British  from  Boston  Harbor,  i., 
583.  Instructs  its  Representatives  in  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  American  Independence  in  1776,  ii.,  69.  Militia  of, 
foin  in  an  expedition  against  Rhode  Island  in  1778,  i.,  648. 
>elegates  of,  sign  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  1778,  ii., 
655.  Constitution  of.  in  1779,  ii.,  83.  Called  upon  by  Con- 
gress fbr  fiinds  to  carry  on  the  war  in  1780,  i.,  655.  Old 
map  of  the  Bay  of,  i.,446.    Historical  Society  of,  i.,  562,  572. 

Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  Post  Boy,  i.,  513. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Collections^  i.,  622. 

Massachusetts  Spy,  i.,  513,  515. 

Massasoit,  Indian  Sagamore,  Chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  1., 
444.  His  hospitality  and  grant  of  lan4  to  Roger  Williams, 
i.,  622.  Domains  of;  the  firiend  of  white  men ;  his  sons ; 
visited  by  Pilgrim  fiithers,  i.,  658. 

Massey,  Lieutenant-colonel,  i.,  213. 

Math  KB,  Cotton,  Reverend,  his  Magnalia  quoted,  i.,  632, 
661.  The  work  not  reliable,  1.,  661.  Letter  and  Autograph 
of,  i.,  562.    Death  of;  tomb  of,  i.,  561. 

Mather,  Incbbasb,  Reverend,  Portrait  of,  i.,  562.  Death  of; 
tomb  of,  i.,  561. 

Mather,  Moses,  Reverend,  Re  and  his  Congregation  nuuie 
prisoners  by  Tories,  i.,  414. 

Mather,  Samuel,  Reverend,  of  Boston,  i.,  557.  His  library 
burned  by  the  British  in  1775  :  death  of;  tomb  of,  i.,  501. 

Mathews.  Tory,  his  house,  i.,  399. 

MatsmCs  Ford^  Consbohocken,  Pennsylvania,  described,  ii., 
122. 

Matthews,  or  Mathews,  John,  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
ii.,  570.  Enters  Charleston  after  its  evacuation  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1782,  ii.,  573. 

Matthews,  Samuel,  Governorof  Virginia  in  1656,  ii.,  253. 

Matthews,  Thomas,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown 
in  1777,  ii..  111.  Surrenders,  ii.,  112.  Abandons  Fort  Nel- 
son and  flees  to  Dismal  Swamp  in  1779,  ii.,  332. 

Matthews,  General  (British),  at  th^  attack  on  Fort  Wash- 
ington, ii.,  620.    In  the  marauding  expedition  to  Virginia  in 

1779,  i.,  780.  Devastates  Suflblk:  proceeds  with  Admiral 
Collier  to  Stony  Point,  ii.,  333.    At  Elizabethtown  Point  in 

1780,  i.,  332.    His  allusion  to  Arnold,  i.,  713. 
MatthbwSi  Captain  (Briiish),  at  the  Mischiansa,  ii.,  99. 


Matthews,  Mrs.,  her  house  on  the  Rahway,  i..  323. 

Mattocks,  John,  Captain,  killed  in  the  Battle  of  King's 
Mountain  in  1780,  li.,  428. 

Mattoon,  General,  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  1.,  138. 

Mauduit,  Mr.,  agent  of  Massachusetts,  i.,  461. 

Maurepas,  Count,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  i.,  654  ;  ii.,  649. 
Anecdote  of  him  and  La  Fayette,  i..  654,  655. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  mortally  wounded  in  a  mob  at  Boston  in 
1770,  i.,  490.    Funeralof,  i.,  491. 

Mawhood,  Colonel  (British),  quartered  at  Princeton,  ii.,  37. 
In  the  skirmish  at  Quintan's  Bridge,  ii.,  138.  His  expedi- 
tion to  Hancock's  Bridge,  ii.,  139. 

Mawney,  John,  medical  student,  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Gaspee ;  dresses  the  wound  of  Lieutenant  Duddington,  i., 
630. 

Maxhood,  Charles,  Colonel,  his  expedition  against  the  mil- 
itary posts  in  New  Jersey  in  1778,  ii.,  138. 

Maxwell,  Major,  attacked  by  Lee  at  Fort  Granby  in  1781 ; 
surrenders ;  anecdote  of  him  and  Mr.  Friday ;  his  love  of 
money,  ii.,  482. 

Maxwell,  William,  of  New  Jersey,  General,  at  Valley  Forge, 
ii.,  128.  At  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  ii..  1 10.  In  the  skirm- 
ish at  Pencader  in  1777,  ii.,  170.  At  the  Battle  of  Monmouth, 
ii.,  150, 152.  In  pursuit  of  the  British  in  New  Jersey  in  1778, 
ii.,  147.  In  Sullivan's  expedition  in  1779,  i.,  274.  Autograph 
and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii..  152. 

May,  Jacobus,  Captain,  his  settlement  in  New  Jersey ;  names 
Cape  May  ;  builds  Fort  Nassau,  ii.,  45. 

"  May  Martin,"  heroine  of  the  money-diggers,  i.,  153. 

May  Flower,  Emigrants  in  the  ;  first  birth  in  the ;  compact  of 
the  emigrants ;  fac-simile  of  the  hand-writing  of  Puritans,  i., 
437,  438.  Account  of  the,  1.,  440.  Arrival  of  the,  at  Cape 
Cod  Bay,  i.,  442. 

Mayer,  Brantz,  his  discourse  before  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  ii.,  283,  284. 

Mayham  :  sccMaham. 

Mayham  Tower  described,  il.,  487,  501. 

Mayhe w,  Jonathan,  Reverend,  his  sermon  against  the  Stamp 
Act,  i.,  467. 

Maynard,  Captain,  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1784, 
ii.,  405. 

Mayors  Bridge,  over  the  James  River,  ii.,  227,  232. 

Mazeon,  descendant  of  Uncas,  Funeral  of,  i.,  598. 

Mazzei,  an  Italian  gentleman.  Baron  Riedrael  resides  apon 
the  estate  of,  in  17bl,  ii.,  345. 

Mead,  Ebenezer,  General,  his  house  at  West  Greenwich,  i., 
411,413. 

Meade,  William,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Virginia, 
ii.,  231. 

Mechanic sville.  New  York,  i.,  44. 

Mecklenberg  County,  North  Carolina,  Patriotism  of,  in  1777, 
ii.,  411,  412.  Convention  at  CharloUe,  U.,  411.  Declaration 
of  Independence,  ii.,  412,  416. 

Medal  awarded  to  Andre's  captors,  i.,  773 — to  Colonel  De 
Fleury,  i.,  749— to  Dr.  Franklin,  ii.,  83— to  General  Gates, 
i.,  83— to  General  Greene,  ii.,  498— to  Colonel  Howard.  II., 
433, 437— to  Captain  John  Paul  Jones,  ii.,  643— to  Major  Lee. 
ii.,  623 — to  General  Hugh  Mercer,  ii.,  30— to  General  Daniel 
Morgan,  ii.,  431,  432,  437— to  Lord  North,  1.,  586— to  Major 
Stewart,  i.,  750— to  General  Wayne,  i.,  748— to  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, ii.,  435— to  General  Washington,  i.,  584;  ii.,  114. 
Medals,  Vattemere's.  destroyed,  ii.,  2M). 

Medfield,  Massachusetts,  burnt  by  Indians  in  1676,  i.,  663. 

Medical  School  at  Philaidelphia :  see  Rush,  Benjamin,  and 
Morgan,  John. 

Meeker,  Major,  at  the  Battle  of  Minisink  in  1779,  i.,  670. 

Meeker,  Timothy,  at  the  BaUle  of  Springfield;  his  family; 
his  idea  of  a  standing  army,  i.,  324,  335. 

Meeting-house,  The  first,  in  Connecticut,  i.,  433.  Friends*,  at 
New  York,  used  as  a  hospital,  ii.,  659. 

Meherrin  River,  fords  of  the,  Simcoe  sent  to  the,  1.,  633. 

Meios,  Colonel,  in  Arnold's  expedition  to  Canada,  I.,  190,  IM. 
At  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  i.,  746.  His  expedition  to 
Sag  Harbor ;  is  presented  with  a  sword  by  Congress,  L,  301 ; 
ii.,  646. 

Mellon,  Colonel,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  i.,  348. 

Mendoza,  Cardinal,  favors  Columbus,  i.,  21. 

Menonville,  Colonel,  introduced  by  Washington  to  Tntm- 
bull,  i.,  606. 

Mercer,  Charles  F..  of  Virginia,  Member  of  Congreaa;  hia 
resolution  on  the  slave  trade,  ii.,  71. 

Mercer.  Colonel,  in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Oswego  in 
1756;  killed  there,  i.,  218. 

Mercer,  Hugh,  General,  in  command  of  a  flying  camp  at  Am- 
boy  in  1776.  ii..  594.  At  Fort  Washington  in  1776,  il..  619. 
With  Washimrton  in  New  Jersey ;  his  dream,  ii.,  19,  20. 
At  Worth's  Mill,  ii.,  27.  At  the  Battle  of  Princeton  in  1777, 
ii.,  28.  His  bravery ;  mortally  wounded  ;  place  of  his  death, 
ii.,  29.  Congress  resolves  to  erect  a  monument  to,  ii.,  30, 
668.  His  monument,  ii.,  30.  Portrait  of.  by  Peale,  ii.,  S7 
Grave  of,  ii.,  43.  His  son  Hugh,  ii.,  668.  Auti^raph  of,  ii., 
668.    Bioffraphical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  30. 

Mercer,  Hugh,  Colonel,  son  of  Genera],  at  the  battle  near 
Jamestown  Island  in  1781,  ii..  260.  Educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States,  U.,  30,  233.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  668.  .       ^  ' 
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MiKCH,  Jamss,  member  of  the  Virginia  Committee  of  Saftty, 
U.,  299. 

^erckanU^  American,  Club  of,  suggMt  a  Stamp  Act  in  1739, 
i.,  401.  At  Boston,  A  few,  evade  tbe  Non-importation  Agree- 
ments, i.,  4tM.  At  Boston,  offer  to  pay  Tor  tea  destroyed 
there,  i.,  512.  At  London,  offer  to  pay  the  taxes  of  America 
rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  its  trade,  i.,  483.  Rebuked  by 
George  III.  for  favoring  the  American  cause,  i.,  521.  Peti- 
tion agamsl  destroying  the  New  England  fisheries,  i.,  530. 

Merino  iSheep  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  Colonel 
Humphrevs  in  1811,  i.,  439.     In  Hoosick  Valley,  i.,  400. 

Merrill,  .Iohn,  his  house  attacked  by  Indians  in  1777;  his 
wife's  heroism,  il.,  392. 

Messer,  Captain,  his  reprieve  by  Tryon  ;  appeal  made  by  bit 
little  son  ;  his  execution,  ii.,  371,  373. 

Metacomet  :  see  King  Philip. 

Metastasio  composes  an  ode  to  be  sung  by  Miss  Davies,  ii., 
104. 

2Ifteorological  Phenomenon  at  Bemis's  Heights,  1.,  09. 

Methodist*  in  Georgia  in  1733.  ii.,  510. 

Mexico,  Narvaez*s  expedition  to,  in  1538, 1.,  30.    City  of,  i.,  10. 

Miami  Indians:  see  Slocum,  Frances. 

MiANTOTfOMOH,  Namigansct  chief,  i.,  590,  597,  615.  His  seat, 
i.,  630.  His  grant  of  land  to  Roger  Williams  in  1030,  i.,  033. 
His  grant  to  Clarke  and  Coddington,  I.,  038.  Hia  men  join 
Captain  Mason,  i.,  015.  Captured  by  Uncas,  i.,  590.  His 
flesh  eaten  by  Uncas,  i..  597.    Monument  to,  i.,  597. 

Middle  Ravine,  or  Mill  Creek,  i.,  53,  58. 

Middlebrooky  American  army  at,  i.,  T9,  133,  331.  333,  335. 

Middleto!*.  Arthur.  Acting  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  ii., 
540.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  ii.,  000.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  81.  Portrait  of, 
ii.,  frontispiece. 

Miodleton,  Colonel,  his  expedition  against  tbe  Cherokees  in 
1761,  li.,  440. 

Middletoiv,  Henry,  of  South  Carolina,  delegate  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  ii.,  00,  543. 

MiDDLETOx,  Lieutenant,  leads  the  pursuers  of  Champe,  i.,  770. 

Mifflin,  Thomas,  Major-general,  ii.,  34.  Delegate  fVom 
Pennsylvania  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  li.,  55.  His 
eloquence  in  urging  a  resort  to  arms,  ii.,  55,  59.  Appointed 
by  Washington  Quarter-master  General,  i.,  500.  His  meas- 
ure for  re|)elling  the  British  at  Dorchester  Heights,  i.,  580. 
On  Long  Island  in  1770,  ii.,  000.  With  Putnam  erecting  de- 
fenses at  Philadelphia  in  1770,  ii.,  18.  Breaks  up  the  Brit- 
ish line  of  posts  at  the  Delaware,  ii.,  34.  Address  of,  to 
Washington  at  Annapolis,  ii.,  035,  030.  His  alleged  oppo- 
,  sition  to  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  130.  Member  of 
the  Board  of  War  in  1777,  ii..  133,  003.  Mobbed  in  1779,  i., 
331.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii., 
035. 

MiLBORNE.  Bon-in-Iaw  of  Jacob  Leisler,  executed,  ii.,  579. 

Miles,  Colonel,  at  Brooklyn,  1770,  il.,  600.  At  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island,  ii.,  003. 

Miles,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Concord,  i.,  537. 

Mil  ford,  Pennsylvania,  i.,  380. 

Milford  Hill,  Connecticut,  in  1779;  Battle  of;  death  of  Miyor 
Campbell,  i.,  433.  Treatment  of  Dr.  Daggett;  landing  of 
Tryon,  i.,  434.  Conduct  of  the  enemy,  i.,  435.  Picture  of, 
i.,  433. 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point  established  by  Congress  in 
1803 ;  organized  in  1813 ;  Major  Delafield  commandant  in 
1838, 1.,  700. 

Military  honors.  Buried  with.  Meaning  of  the  phrase,  ii.,  S50. 

Milttia,  Massachusetts,  in  1770,  1.,  578.  Pennsylvania,  in 
1775,  I.,  580.    Norwich,  under  M^jor  Durkee,  i.,  000.    In 

■  Washington's  army,  in  1770.  ii.,  19. 

MUl  Creek,  or  Middle  Ravine,  i.,  53,  58. 

Miller,  Christopher,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1770.  ii.,  038.  On  the  Committee  on  Fortifications  at  West 
Point  in  1775,  I..  703. 

Miller,  Acting  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  ii.,  355. 

Miller,  Captain,  murders  Lee's  bugler ;  captured,  ii.,  397. 

Miller,  Jemima;  Miss,  of  White  Plains,  ii.,  615. 

Miller,  Mary,  captured  by  Indians,  i.,  394.    Scalped,  i.,  395. 

Miller,  the  poet,  quoted,  i.,  139,  136. 

Mills,  Elisha,  Sergeant,  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Concord,  i., 
530. 

Mills  and  Hicks,  printers  of  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  i., 
513. 

Millstone  River,  i.,S5l. 

Milton,  John,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  State  in  1784,  ii.,  535. 

Mina,  the  name  of  one  of  the  caravels  fUrnished  by  Isabella  fbr 
Columbus,  i..  33. 

Miner,  Charles,  quoted,  i..  340,  341,  353,  357,  360,  361.  His 
letter  to  Colonel  Stone,  i.,  350. 

Minobrobe,  Hessian  officer,  wounded  in  the  Battle  sf  Red 
Bank,  it.,  88. 

Mingo  Indians  in  Wyoming  Valley,  i.,  343. 

Mtnisink,  Early  settlement  of.  'Indian  depredations  at.  In 
1778 .  Battles  of.  in  1009  and  1779,  i.,  609,  670.  Monvment 
to  the  slain,  1.671. 

Ministers,  British,  denounced  in  Parliament  after  the  evactia- 
tion  of  Boston,  i.,  587. 

Ministers  o/the  Gospel,  Patriotism  of,  in  1774,  i ,  513.  Belli- 
eoae,  i.,  100.    Preach  liberty;  at  Danveni,  MassachttsMta, 


the  minister  a  lieutenant,  i.,  531.  In  North  Carolina  try  to 
win  Highlanders  to  the  American  cause,  ii.,  377. 

Mint,  United  States,  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  410. 

Mmt-mastrr^s  daughter,  i.,  449. 

MiNUiTs,  Peter,  Governor  of  New  Netherland,  ii.,  577. 
Swedish  colony  under,  settles  on  the  Delaware  in  1638,  ii., 
45,46. 

Minute-men  in  Massachusetts,  i.,  515.  In  Virginia,  ii.,  299. 
In  North  Carolina,  ii.,  376. 

MiRABEAU,  his  opinion  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, ii.,  83. 

MiRALLEs,  Don  Juan  de,  accompanies  Luzerne  to  Morris- 
town  to  visit  Washingiown ;  death  and  funeral  of,  1.,  Sll. 
His  wealth  ;  his  daughters,  i.,  313. 

Miranda,  Don  Francisco  de,  ii.,  365. 

Mirror^  The  New  York,  a  journal,  referred  to,  i.,  668. 

Mischiama,  a  f(§te  at  Philadelphia  in  1778,  described  by  An- 
drd ;  meaning  of  the  word,  i.,  713 ;  li.,  97.  Mischianza 
ticket,  ii.,  98.    Alarm  during  the  fete,  ii.,  105. 

Mississippi  River,  ascended  by  Do  Soto  in  1543,  i.,  31.  Mr. 
Jay's  negotiations  with  Spain  respecting  the  right  to  navl- 

fate  the,  ii.,  650,  651.  Treaty  biftween  England  and  the 
Jnited  States  respecting  the  navigation  of  the,  1783,  ii.,  652. 

Mississippi  Valley,  explored  by  the  French,  ii.,  366. 

Mitchell,  Mr.,  and  his  fhmily,  massacred  at  Cherry  Valley, 
i.,  3G9. 

Mitchell,  Samuel  L.,  M.D.,  his  Memorial  to  Congress  in 
behalf  of  tbe  "  Martyrs,"  ii.,  661. 

Moale,  John,  of  Mar>iand,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii.,  194.  Member 
of  the  Baltimore  Committee  of  Correspondence,  li.,  186. 

Mob  at  New  York  in  1765,  ii..  583,  583.  At  Philadelphia  in 
1765,  ii.,  53 ;  and  in  1779,  i.,  331.  At  Baltimore  in  1814,  ii., 
386. 

Mobley^s  Meeting-hotue,  Skirmish  at,  ii.,  453. 

Moffatt,  Thomas,  his  letters  to  Whatelv,  i.,  494. 

Moffatt,  William,  Regulator,  outlawed  by  Tryon,  ii.,  307. 

MoFFiT,  Captain,  in  the  Battle  of  Rocky  Mount,  ii.,  453,  453. 

Mohawk  River,  Retreat  of  General  Schuyler  to  the  i.,  40.  De- 
scribed ;  Difficulties  in  crossing  the,  i.,  30,  41. 

Mohawk  Valley,  Early  hostilities  in  the,  i.,  231, 233.  Violence 
of  Loyalists ;  assault  upon  Sammons ;  meeting  at  Cherry 
Valley  ;  baronial  ball  fbrtifled,  i.,  333.  Kirkland ;  the  John- 
sons ;  Indian  Councils,  i.,  334.  Schuvler  ordered  to  seize 
the  military  stores,  i.,  235.  Tories  disarmed;  Johnson's 
perfidv,  1.,  230.  Brant ;  Herkimer  and  Harper,  i.,  237,  238. 
Grand  Council  at  Oswego ;  Indians  seduced,  I.,  239.  Con- 
dition of  the,  in  1781,  i.,  283.  Description  of  the,  i.,  284. 
Last  Battle  of,  i.,  291.  Johu  Lipe,  i.,  2o3.  St.  Leger,  i.,  40. 
Schuyler,  i.,  40.    Reverses  of  the  British,  i.,  48. 

MohawkSy  i.,  109,  264.  At  the  Council  at  Johnstown  in  1778. 
i.,  265.  Escape  of  Sassacus  to  tbe,  i.,  616.  Little  Aaron. 
Chief  of  the,  i.,  269.  Mohawk  Sachem  and  Sir  William 
Johnson,  i.,  106.  Daniel.  Chief,  i.,  256.  Little  Hendrick  ; 
Great  Hendrick,  i.,  106,  256.  Join  the  Americans  in  1777, 
i.,  59. 

Mohegan  Country,  i.,  596.  Narragansets  invade  the,  in  1045, 
i.,  597.    Cemetery  of  the,  i ,  598. 

Mohegans,  at  Shantock  Point,  i.,  596.  Accompany  Captain 
Mason  against  the  Pequots,  i.,  615.    Battle  of,  with  Narra- 

fansets;  Uncas  pursues  Miantonomoh,  and  captures  hir  , 
,  596.     Faithfhl  to  the  English,  i.,  663. 

MoLANO,  Indian  Chief,  i.,  140.  143.    Rescues  Putnam,  i.,  141. 

MoLiNEUx,  William,  on  the  ('ommittee  for  removing  the 
British  troops  fVom  Boston,  1.,  491. 

MoLLEsTON,  William,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy 
in  1777,  il.,  638. 

MoLLOY,  Captain  (British),  ii.,  044. 

Molly,  wife  of  a  cannonier,  her  character,  ii.,  155, 150.  Fires 
the  last  gun  at  Fort  Clinton,  i.,  732.  Her  bravery  at  the 
Battle  of  Monmouth  ;  Washington  gives  her  the  commission 
of  Sergeant;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  155,  156. 

MoNCKTON,  Colonel,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  in  1778; 
Grave  of,  ii.,  153,  155,  157. 

MoNCKTON,  General,  lands,  with  his  gryiadiers,  near  Mont- 
morenci  in  1759,  i.,  185. 

MoNCRiEP,  Major,  at  Boston  in  1774.  i.,  521.  At  New  York 
In  1775,  ii..  588.    At  Savannah  in  1779,  ii.,  538. 

Monell,  J.  J.,  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Ilasbronck 
House  in  1850,  i.,  667. 

Monell.  Mrs.,  quoted,  i.,  067. 

Money,  Continental,  i.,  317, 318.  Fac-simlle  of  the  Continent- 
al bills,  i.,  317.  A  bill,  not  signed,  found  in  a  crevice  of  the 
Old  Tower  at  Newport,  i.,  633.  Tories  counterfeit,  i.,  31h. 
Depreciation  of,  i.,  319 ;  li.,  557.  Value  of.  In  1778,  i.,  352. 
Counterfeits  of,  i..  318 ;  li.,  630.  First  coined,  in  the  United 
States,  i..  318.  First  coined  in  New  England  in  1653,  i.. 
449.  First  paper,  in  New  England,  1..  451.  453.  Paper,  is- 
sued by  Dinwiddle,  in  1754,  In  North  Carolina,  ii.,  360.  Pa- 
per, in  Massachusetts  in  1775,  i.,  534.  Spurious,  in  New 
York  in  1777,  il.,  630.    See  Corns. 

Money-digging  at  Mount  Independence,  i.,  148.  At  Snake 
Mountain.  I.,  153.    At  Crown  Point,  i.,  153,  153. 

Mortis  DE  Palestrello,  distinguished  navigator;  (htber-ln- 
law  of  Columbus,  i.,  19. 

Monk,  Gsoroe,  General,  Dtike  of  Albraiarie,  U.,  S53. , 

MoMKTOif :  see  Moncktom  . 
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Monmouth,  Topof^raphy  or,  ii.,  150.    Battle  of,  ii.,  147-159. 

Monoca»y  Island.  View  of,  i  ,  356. 

Monongakfla,  Ualtle  of,  Washington's  remarkable  escape  At>ni 
death  at,  li  ,  273. 

Monongahela  Rtvert  ii,  97] ;  passed  by  Braddock  in  1755,  ii., 
272. 

MoN  ROE.  Colonel,  takes  command  or  Fort  William  Henry ; 
surrenders,  i,  110,  111. 

Monroe,  James,  Lieutenant  (afterward  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States),  born  m  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  ii.,  217. 
Wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  ii.,  20.  Member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  at  Richmond  in  17bti,  ii.,  232. 
Anecdote  of  him  and  Samuel  Hardy,  ii ,  233. 

Monroe,  Robert,  Ensign,  killed  at  Lexmgton  in  1775, 1.,  553. 

MoNTAGNE.  Abraham,  his  public  house  and  garden  at  New 
York,  ii .  581. 

MoNTAONiE,  Commissary,  his  letter  to  the  Dutch  Governor  of 
New  Amsterdam,  i.,  301. 

MoNTAONiE,  Reverend  Mr,  an  ardent  Wliig,  his  capture  and 
imprisonment,  i.,  781. 

Montague,  Admiral,  his  letter  to  Governor  Wanton,  1.,  629. 
Anecdote  of,  i.,  499.    In  command  at  Boston  in  1773,  i.,  497. 

Montague,  Lady:  see  InoctUation. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  De,  successor  to  Dieskau,  i.,  110 ;  at  Os- 
wego, i ,  218,  219.  His  attempt  to  capture  Fort  William 
Henry,  returns  to  Ticonderoga,  i.,  110.  Second  attack  on 
the  fort ;  perfidy  of  the  French  and  Indians,  i.,  1 1 1 .  Position 
of  the  army  at  Quebec,  i.,  185.  Death  and  grave  of,  i.,  188. 
Monument  to,  i.,  205.     Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  188. 

Montezuma,  Notice  of,  i.,  16. 

MoNTFAUcoN,  his  description  of  the  triumphal  procession  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ii.,  201. 

Montgomery,  British  soldier  at  Boston,  i.,  490. 

Montgomery,  Captain  (British),  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Fort  Anne,  i.,  142. 

Montgomery,  Captain,  a  Regulator,  Death  of,  ii.,  370. 

Montgomery,  Colonel  (Earl  of  Eglinton),  his  expedition 
against  the  Cherokees  in  1760,  ii.,  439,  440. 

Montgomery,  Major,  killed  at  Fort  Griswold,  i.,  612. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.,  Carleton's  courtesy  to,  i.,  200.  Resides 
at  Rhlnebeck  Flats,  i.,  388. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  General,  i.,  190.  At  the  Battle  of 
St.  John's,  i.,  162,  168,  170.  Captures  Fort  St.  John  and 
Fort  Chambly,  1.,  162.  His  march  upon  Montreal,  i.,  181. 
His  junction  with  Arnold,  i.,  197.  Approaches  Cape  Dia- 
mond; attacks  the  British,  1.,  198.  Death  of,  i.,  162,  198. 
Recovery  and  burial  of  the  body  of,  i.,  200.  Tomb  of;  his 
sword,  i.,  201.  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  200.  Portrait 
and  Autograpn  of,  i.,  200.  His  letter  to  Schuyler  respecting 
Brown  and  Arnold,  i.,  197. 

Montgomery,  William,  Commissioner  to  Wyoming,  1.,  375. 

Monticello,  the  residence  of  Jefferson ;  Picture  and  description 
of,  ii.,  341. 

Montluissant,  Hessian  Lieutenant,  at  the  Mischianza,  ii., 
99. 

MoNTMOLiN,  Reverend  Mr.,  performs  the  funeral  service  at 
the  burial  of  General  Montgomery,  i.,  201. 

MoNTMORENCi,  Dukc  Db  Laval,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
ii.,  309.  Portrait  of,  ii.,  310.  First  Bishop  of  Canada,  i., 
204. 

Montmorenci,  i.,  202.  Battle  of,  i.,  186.  Falls  of,  i.,  183,  184, 
203.    Picture  of  the  Falls,  i.,  203. 

Montour,  Catharine,  Captivity  of;  goes  to  Philadelphia 
with  delegates  of  the  Six  Nations;  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
i.,  357. 

Montreal,  First  settlement  of,  i.,  177,  178.  Captured  "by  the 
English  in  1760 ;  Allen's  proposed  attack  of,  i.,  179.  Mont- 
gomery's march  upon,  i.,  181.  Capture  of,  1.,  169.  Battle 
of,  i.,  180-182.    View  of,  i.,  179. 

Montressor,  Colonel,  i.,  191 ;  ii.,  6C7.  Chief  engineer,  ii.,  97. 
His  Journal  used  by  Arnold,  1.,  191.  Manager  of  the  Mis- 
chiansa,  ii.,  97.    His  fireworks  at  the  fete,  ii.,  101. 

Montressor' 8  Island,  Skirmish  at,  in  1776,  ii.,  614. 

Monument  of  Andrd,  i.,  767.  Brock  and  McDonald,  i.,  226. 
Bunker  Hill,  i.,  558.  Caldwell's,  at  Elixabethiown,  i.,  326. 
Major  Campbell,  near  Milford  Hill,  i.,423.  Chatham,  ii.,  142. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  i.,  259.  Concord,  in  memory  of  the  slain, 
i. ,  53 1 ,  552,  553.  Governor  Cooke,  i.,  625.  Danvers,  i.,  531 . 
De  Kalb,  ii.,  462.  Colonel  Dixwell,  at  New  Haven,  i.,  420. 
Colonel  Greene,  at  Red  Bank,  ii.,  88,  89.  Greene  and  Pulas 
ki,  at  Savannah,  ii.,  514.  Groton,  i.,  614.  Stephen  Hopkins, 
i.,  624.  Hopper,  i.,  782.  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  at  New 
Haven,  i.,  429.  King's  Mountain,  ii.,  428.  Kosciuszko,  i., 
705.  La  Fayette,  ii.,  120.  Lexington,  i.,  531.  553.  Philip 
Livingston,  ii.,  133.  M'Donald,  i.,  226.  Ccrionel  Maham,  ii., 
501.  General  Mercer,  ii.,  30.  Miantonomoh,  i.,  597.  Min- 
isink,  in  memory  of  the  slain,  1.,  671.  General  Nash,  at 
Kulpsville,  ii.,  469.  Naval,  at  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
ii.,  205.  Paoli,  11.,  164,  166.  Penn's  Treaty,  ii.,  48.  Perry. 
1.,  635.  Bishop  Seabury,  i.,  618.  General  Edward  Stevens, 
Ii.,  329.  Trumbull,  i.,  604.  Uncas,  i.,  598.  Van  Wart,  i., 
760.  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  on  Breed's  Hill,  i.,  549.  Wash- 
ington, ii.,  184,  218.  231.  Mother  of  Washington,  ii..  217, 
221,222.  William  Williams,  i.,C03.  Wood,  at  West  Point, 
i.,  699.  WoodhuU,  ii.,  159,  365.  Wooster,  i.,  406.  Wyo- 
ming, near  Troy,  i.,  365.    Yorktown,  ii.,  321. 


MooERs,  Benjamin,  Lieutenant,  afterward  Major  General,  i.. 
165. 

Moon,  Eclipse  of  the,  in  1848,  i.,  316.  And  stars,  telescopic 
view  of  the,  i.,  627. 

Mooney,  Captain,  Eviden(ffe  of,  l>cfore  a  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment, i.,  64. 

Moore,  Alexander,  Jun.,  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Tea- 
party,  ii.,  54. 

Moore,  Colonel,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Southern  In- 
dians in  1713,  ii.,  356. 

Moore,  Sir  Henry,  povemor  of  New  York,  ii.,  563.  Death 
of,  ii.,  585. 

Moore,  Jacob  B.,  his  monthly  historical  work  quoted,  i.,  691. 

Moore,  James,  Captain  (afterward  Colonel),  of  North  Caro- 
lina, ill  Tryon's  expedition  against  the  Regulators,  ii.,  369. 
In  the  expedition  against  the  Highlanders  in  North  Carolina 
in  1776,  ii.,  378.  Colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Provincial  troops,  li.,  376.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  378. 

Moore,  James,  Captain,  takes  prisoners  at  Nassau  Hall, 
Princeton,  in  1777,  ii.,  31. 

Moore,  James,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  438,  539,  540. 

Moore,  John,  Colonel  (British),  in  the  battle  at  Ramsour's 
Mills,  ii.,  391. 

Moore,  Major,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  545. 

Moore,  Maurice,  Judge ;  Autograph  of,  ii.,  366. 

Moore,  Mrs.,  of  Cherry  Valley,  captured  by  Tories  and  In- 
dians ;  a  hostage ;  her  daughter  marries  a  British  officer. 
Powell,  i.,  269,  278. 

Moore,  Richard  Channino,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Virginia,  ii.,  231.  His  daughter  wife  of  General  Hunting- 
ton, i.,  600. 

Moore,  Samuel,  proprietor  of  Mrs.  Falls's  house,  i.,  684. 

Moore,  Thomas,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,  206 ;  ii.,  333. 

Moore,  William  A.,  President  of  the  Whitehall  Bank,  i., 
139. 

Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  Battle  of,  in  1776,  ii.,  379-389. 

Moore's  Memoirs  of  Colonial  Governors,  i.,  437,  443,  621. 

Moorhead,  John.  Reverend,  Daughters  of  Liberty  meet  at  the 
house  of,  i.,  482. 

Moors  of  Africa,  John  the  First's  expedition  against  the,  i.,  17, 
21. 

Moravian  Missionaries,  i.,  343  ;  ii.,  107.  Settlements  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania,  and  at  Salem,  North  Carolina:  nuns 
at  Bethlehem,  i.,  343  ;  ii.,  185— at  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania,  i., 
337— at  Nain,  Freidennhal,  Gnadenthal,  and  Gnadenhiitten, 
i.,  343— in  North  Carolina  in  1749,  ii.,  359,  360— at  Ebene- 
zer  in  Georgia  in  1733,  ii.,  516.  La  Fayette,  wounded  at 
Brandywine,  conveyed  to  Bethlehem,  ii.,  176.  Persecution 
of,  by  Simon  Girty,  i.,  264. 

More,  Lieutenant,  Black  Herald  at  the  Mischianza,  ii.,  90. 

More,  V.,  subscribing  witness  to  the  Pennsylvania  Charter. 
ii.,  50. 

Morehead:  see  Moorhead. 

Morgan,  American  Spy  in  Comwallis's  Camp,  Anecdote  oC 
ii.,  305. 

Morgan,  Captain,  of  Virginia,  at  the  Battle  of  Hobkirii's  Hill, 
ii.,  472. 

Morgan,  Dani^,  General,  joins  the  camp  at  Cambridge  in 
1775,  i.,  565y  With  Arnold  in  his  Canada  expedition,  i.,  \9ly 
194V  At  the  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  i.,  50,  51y/^His  bold 
movements  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater ;  vindicated,  L,61, 62 V^ 
At  Quebec,  i.,  199j^  At  Whitemarsh,  ii.,  115.  At  Brandy- 
wine,  ii.,  169.  In  New  Jersey  in  1778,  ii.,  147.  At  Mon- 
mouth, ii.,  149.  With  Greene  in  North  Carolina;  crosses 
the  Catawba,  ii.,  390,  392.  At  Sherrard's  Ford  in  1781,  ii., 
391 .  Retreats  across  the  Yadkin,  ii.,  394.  His  ill  health,  ii., 
396.  At  the  Battle  of  Cowpens,  ii.,  432.  Congress  votes  a 
gold  medal  to,  ii.,  431,  432,  437.  His  flime,  i.,  20O.KlIis 
powerful  Oame,  and  his  courage,  i.,  565^  Picture  of  his 
quarters  at  Bemis's  Heights,  i..  45.vPortrait,  Autograph, 
and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii..  431. 

Morgan,  George,  Colonel,  of  Princeton,  his  character  ii.,  41. 

Morgan,  James,  murderer  of  the  Reverend  James  Caldwell, 
i.,  327. 

Morgan,  Jerseyman,  spy  at  Yorktown ;  La  Fayette's  recollec- 
tion of,  ii.,  305,  306. 

Morgan,  John,  M.D.,  succeeds  Dr.  Church  as  surgeon  of  the 
army  hospital  in  1775,  i.,  568.  Dismissed  by  Congress :  hon- 
orably acquitted  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  ii.,  33, 34.  Autograph 
and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  33. 

Morgan  Lewi<«,  General,  at  the  Battle  of  Klock's  Field,  i., 
281.    Ordered  to  Currytown,  i.,  294.    Death  of,  i.,  295. 

Morpeth,  Lord,  his  description  of  the  tomb  of  Washington, 
ii.,  211. 

Morris,  George  P.,  his  country  seat  *' Under-Clifl."  i.,  70S. 
His  poems  quoted,  i.,  .382,  480,  702  ;  ii.,  201,  574.  tils  poet- 
ical account  of  the  origin  of  Yankee  Doodle,  i.,  480. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  author  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  ii.,  657.  On  the  Committee  to  draft  the  Con- 
stitution of  New  York,  i.,  386.  On  the  Committee  of  Con- 
gress to  visit  Valley  Forge,  ii..  136.  Portrait,  Autograph, 
and  Bioin^phical  Sketch  of.  ii..  657,  656. 
Morris,  Lewis,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  li.,  664.  Portrait  of,  H.^/rontispUce. 
Autograph  of,  ii.,  80. 
MoBsis,  Lieutenant,  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  1.,  S2. 
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MoBRis,  Louis  R.,  Under  Foreign  Secretary,  ii.,  656.  Mem- 
ber or  CongreM  ;  Wtuon**  account  of  him  corrected,  ii., 
10*2. 

Morris,  Major,  maimed  in  the  akirmish  at  Whitemarah,  ii., 
115.     K  lUed  at  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  ii.,  30. 

Morris,  Robert,  i..  321 ;  li.,  509.  His  large  fortune,  ii.,  107. 
His  pecuniary  aid  to  the  American  army  in  1776,  li.,  25.  On 
the  Committee  of  Congress  to  remain  at  Philadelphia  in  1776, 
ii.,  18.  Opposea  the  regulation  of  the  prices  or  provisions, 
i.,  321.  Agent  of  Marine  in  1781,  ii.,  638.  With  Washing- 
ton at  the  Livingston  .Mansion  in  1781,  li.,  303.  On  the  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  National  Treaties,  ii.,  648.  Fits  out 
privateers,  ii.,  638.  First  Superintendent  of  Finance  of  the 
United  States ;  his  plan  of  a  National  Bank,  ii.,  656.  His 
princely  donation  to  the  relief  of  poor  soldiers,  ii.,  1U7.  Sign- 
er of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  ii.,  664.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  80. 

Morris,  Robert  H.,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  li.,  271. 

Morris,  Roger,  Colonel,  with  Washington  at  the  Battle  of 
Great  Meadows,  i.,  709;  ii.,  610.  His  house  Washington's 
head-quarters  in  1776,  ii.,  609.  Picture  of  the  house  ;  nrop- 
erty  of  the  widow  of  Aaron  Burr,  ii.,  610.  Marries  Mary 
Philltpse,  i.,  709;  ii.,  626. 

MoRKissoN,  Neil,  member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee; 
Autograph  of,  ii.,  412,  413. 

Morristoum,  New  Jersey,  i.,  305.  Bounty  offered  to  American 
troops  at,  i..  312.  Fort  Nonsense :  Washington's  head-auar- 
ters  ;  encampment  in  1777,  i.,  305,  306, 310.  Picture  of  Wash- 
ington's head-quarters  at,  i.,  309.  Mutiny  at,  i.,  313.  Room 
occupied  by  Washington,  i.,  315.  Small'pox  in  the  army  at, 
I.,  307.    Pulaski  at,  i.,  310. 

Morton,  Charles  F.,  of  New  Windsor,  i.,  672.  682. 

Morton,  John,  of  Pennsylvania,  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  in  1765,  i..  465  ;  and  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1774,  ii.,  55,  59.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  80.  Signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii., 
664. 

Morton,  Mrs.,  Lines  by,  i.,  68. 

.Morton,  Perez,  his  Oration  on  Warren,  i..  549. 

Morton's  Point,  near  Boston,  i.,  536,  539,  541. 

Morven^  Stockton's  estate,  ii.,  35. 

Mosfs's  Creek,  1.,  40.  Continental  army  attacked  by  Indiana 
at,  i..  101. 

Moskeim''8  Ecclesiastical  History,  i.,  620. 

**  Mother  Bailey,"  Anecdote  of,  i.,  617. 

MoTT,  Edward,  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  in  17C5,  ii.,  265. 

MoTT,  Gersham,oi  the  New  York  (,*ommiitee  of  Correspond- 
ence respecting  the  Stamp  Act,  ii.,  581. 

MoTTE,  Lieutenant-colonel,  lakes  possession  of  Fort  Johnson 
in  1775,  ii.,  545. 

MoTTE.  Mrs.  Jacob  (Rebecca  Brewton),  Patriotism  of,  ii.,  460. 
Her  plantation  and  house,  ii.,  477.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  479. 

Mottoes  used  at  the  Mischianra,  ii.,  98,  99. 

Moulder,  Captain,  his  battery  at  Princeton,  ii.,  28. 

MouLTON,  Mrs.,  extinguishes  the  flames  of  Concord  Court- 
house, i.,  526. 

Moulton^s  Pomt :  see  Morton's  Point. 

Moultrie,  Alexander,  Attorney  General  of  South  Carolina, 
ii.,  547. 

Moultrie,  William,  General,  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Cherokers  in  1760,  ii.,  440.  Takes  possession  of  the  fort  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  ii..  545,  546.  His  bravery  in  1770,  ii.,  551. 
On  Port  Royal  Island,  ii.,  553.  His  flag,  ii.,  545.  In  com- 
mand at  Charleston,  ii.,  554.  Prisoner  at  Charleston  in  1780, 
ii.,  561.  President  of  the  court-martial  in  the  caae  of  Gen- 
eral Ashe,  ii.,  508.  His  Memoirs,  ii.,  508,  543, 551,  500.  573. 
Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  li.,  545. 

Mount  Btgelow,  Origin  of  the  name,  i.,  192. 

Mount  Dearborn,  proposed  military  establishment,  ii.,  451. 

Mount  Defiance,  i..  39,  130,  134.  View  from,  i.,  131.  Pictures 
of,  1.,  127,  131.  149.    The  British  on,  i.,  134. 

Mount  Holly,  Clinton  at,  ii.,  147. 

Mount  Hope,  New  York,  i,  39,  128,  133,  134.  149. 

Mount  Hope,  Rhode  Island,  royal  scat  of  King  Philip,  I.,  658. 

Mount  Iruiependence,  i.,  39,  131  ;  ascent  and  topography  of,  i., 
147, 148.  Retreat  of  Americans  Crom,  i.,  135.  Battery  at,  i., 
129,  133.    Picture  of,  i..  122. 

Mount  Udyard,  or  Groton  Hill,  i.,  611,  613,  614. 

Mount  Taurus,  or  Bull  HiU,  i.,  703. 

Mount  Tom,  The  lofty  summit  of,  i.,  45. 

Mount  Vernon  described  ;  Pictures  of,  ii.,  208,  212. 

Mountain  Men,  pioneers  of  the  West,  ii.,  424. 

Mo  watt.  Lieutenant,  his  descent  upon  Gloucester,  Cape  Ann, 
i.,  549.     Fires  Falmouth  and  Bristol,  i.,  569. 

MovLAN,  Colonel,  ii.,  34  ;  at  the  bombardment  of  Boston,  1., 
679. 

Mud  Creek,  View  of,  I.,  343. 

Mudoe.  Alvah,  Elm-tree  by  the  house  of,  i..  231. 

M  uo  pord.  Captain,  captures  the  British  ship  Hope  ;  mortally 
wounded ;  his  last  words,  i.,  583. 

Muhlbnbero.  Henry  Melchior,  D.D.,  founder  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America,  ii.,  177. 

Muhlenberg,  John  Peter  Gabriel,  General,  ii..  34;  re- 
ceives ordination  fVom  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1772,  ii.,  177. 
At  the  Battles  of  Germantown,  ii.,  HI ;  and  Orandywine,  ii., 


169,  173, 177.  At  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  128.  At  the  storming  of 
Stony  Point,  i.,  746.  In  pursuit  of  Arnold,  ii.,  334.  Anec- 
dote of,  on  laying  aside  his  clerical  robes ;  Portrait,  Auto- 
graph, and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  177. 

Mule  Driving,  Specimen  of,  ii.,  449. 

MuLLiNs,  William,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 

MuLOYNE,  John,  escapes  with  Governor  Wright,  ii.,521. 

MuMFORD,  Adjutant,  killed  at  Plowed  Hill  in  1775,  i.,  571. 

Munashum,  or  Nimrod,  King  Philip's  Chief  Captain;  liis 
sign-manual,  i.,  659. 

Munch,  Dr.,  antiquarian,  i.,  635. 

MuNOER,  Joseph,  Notice  of  the  cabin  of,  i.,  60. 

Munitions  of  War  manufactured  in  America  before  the  Revo- 
lution, i.,  586 ;  ii.,  377.  Seised  at  Charleston  in  1775,  ii.. 
544. 

Munoz's  History  of  the  World,  i.,  18,  23,  25,  28. 

MuNsoN,  Eneas,  M.D.,  his  letter  on  vaccination,  i.,  307.  His 
father,  i.,  308.  Inoculates  American  soldiers,  i.,  702.  His 
anecdote  of  Washington  at  Yorktown,  ii..  313.  Portrait 
and  Autograph  of,  i.,  430.  Biographical  Sketch  of  his  fa- 
ther, i.,  306. 

Murderer,  Tradition  of  a,  i.,  469. 

Murdoch,  William,  of  Maryland,  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  in  1765,  i.,  465. 

MuRPEY,  Major,  at  the  stormii^  o^  Stony  Point,  1.,  746. 

Murphy,  John,  American  Naval  Commander,  i.,  656. 

Murphy,  Timothy,  kills  General  Fraser,  i.,  62,  267.  The 
terror  of  Indians  and  Tories,  i.,  267.  Escapes  IVom  Indians, 
1.,  276.  His  boldness  at  Schoharie,  i.,  279.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  i.,  267. 

Murray,  Alexander,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy 
in  1781,  ii.,  638. 

Murray,  Berlah,  Mrs.  Martin  HoflfVnan,  i.,  337. 

Murray,  Charle.h  Augustus,  ii.,  397. 

Murray,  D.  S.,  editor,  i.,  139. 

Murray,  John,  Lord,  his  Regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  i., 
119.     SeeDuNMORE. 

Murray,  John  B.,  procures  (Vom  London,  in  1841,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's printing-press,  ii..  203. 

Murray,  Joseph,  Commissioner  to  the  Colonial  Convention 
in  1754,  i.,  303. 

Murray,  Robert,  and  his  "  leathern  conveniency,"  ii.,  562. 
His  house  Washington's  quarters  in  1776,  ii.,  609. 

Murray,  William,  of  Maryland,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii.,  194. 

Murray  Family,  of  Virginia,  descended  ftt>m  Pocahontas,  ii., 
348. 

Murray's  United  States  cited,  i.,  484. 

Musconetcong  River,  Account  of;  meaning  of  the  name,  i., 
335. 

Mu  so  RAVE,  Colonel,  at  Dorchester  Neck  in  1776,  i.,  580.  At 
the  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777,  ii.,  110. 

Musgrove's  MUl,  BaiUe  of,  in  1780,  h.,  444.  445. 

Mutiny  among  Washington's  troops  in  New  Jersey,  1.,  313, 
314.  In  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer's  regiment,  i.,  399,  400. 
In  the  Southern  Army  in  1781,  ii..  499.  At  Charleston  in 
1782,  ii.,  570.    Of  Pennsylvania  troops,  li.,  631. 

Mutiny  Act  passed  by  Parliament,  its  eflect  in  America,  i., 
474  ;  ii.,  584. 

Muzzy,  Isaac,  killed  at  Lexington  in  1775,  i.,  553. 

Myers,  Jacob,  and  his  son  captured  by  Indians,  i.,  294. 

Myers,  Mrs.,  Incidents  of  the  life  of;  her  parents  escape  from 

*  Indians,  I.,  370.    Owner  of  the  '♦  Treaty  Table,"  i..  359,  365. 

Myers,  settler  near  Yellow  Creek,  shoots  two  Indians,  ii.,  283. 

Mystic  River,  Captain  John  Mason  at,  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Pequots  in  1637,  i.,  615. 

Nancy,  Bishop  of,  his  huge  cross  on  Beloeil  Mountain.  1.,  174. 

Napkin  used  at  the  christening  of  Washington,  ii.,  208. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte:  sec  Bonaparte. 

Narraganset  Bay,  The  British  blockade  at.  In  1760,  i.,  656. 

Narraganset  Chief:  see  Canonchet. 

Narraganset  Country,  Account  of  the,  1.,  658. 

Narraganset  Indians,  i.,  596,  597,  615.  Play  Ihlse  to  the  white 
men  ;  fearAil  desolation  of.  i.,  662. 

Narrows^  the,  Long  Point,  and  Dome  Island,  Account  of,  i., 
114. 

Narvaez,  his  expedition  to  Florida  and  Mexico  in  1528 ;  per- 
ishes in  a  storm  at  sea,  i.,  30. 

Nash,  Abnbr,  of  North  Carolina,  member  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  ii.,  376.  His  reception  of  General  Greene,  ii.,  390. 
Governor  ;  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  469. 

Nash,  Francis.  General,  of  North  Carolina,  ii.,  34.  At  the 
Battle  of  Braiidywine.  ii.,  169;  and  of  Germantown  in  1777, 
ii.,  110.     Killed  in  battle ;  Biographical  Sketch  of.  ii.,  1 14. 

Nassau  Halt,  College  of  New  Jersey,  ii..  31,  36.  History  of. 
ii.,  36.  Skirmish  near,  ii.,  80.  Picture  of,  ii.,  31.  Silas 
Dean's  proposal  to  present  the  library  of,  to  France,  ii.,  36. 
See  CoUeres  and  Belcher. 

Natanis,  Norridgewock  Indian  Chief,  i..  194. 

Nation,  Christopher,  Regulator,  outlawed  by  Tryon,  ii., 
367. 

National  Bank :  see  Bank. 

Naval  Operations,  American  :  see  Nemy. 

Navigation  Act,  British,  prohibiting  foreign  commerce  with 
British  settlements,  li.,  354. 

JVavy,  American,  Committee  of  the  Continental  Cooffresa  on 
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the,  in  1775,  ii.,  637.  Members  of  the  first  NavaT Committee, 
ii.,  637.  First  organization  of,  in  1775,  i.,  569,  575.  Code 
of,  adopted ;  augmented  in  1776,  i.,  576.  List  of  Command- 
ers in  the  :  Middle  department,  ii.,  638.  Pay  of  Officers  in 
the,  ii.,  637.  Ranlt  of  Officers  in  1776,  ii.,  638.  Revolution- 
ary commanders  and  seamen,  i.,  656. yaval  Battles^  at 

Machias,  the  first  of  the  Revolution,  ii.,  637.  On  Lake 
Champlain  in  1776,  i.,  162,  163,  164.  Operations  against 
If  iagara  in  1755,  i.,  317.  Expedition  fitted  out  at  Elizabeth- 
town  Point  in  1776,  i.,  328.  Operations  of  the  British  on 
the  coast  after  the  Battle  of  Bunlier  Hill,  i.,  569.  Engage- 
ment off*  Cape  Ann  in  1775,  i.,  570;  and  off  Newport  in 
1778,  i.,  649.     See  Admiralty. 

Navy  Boards  Continental,  created  in  1775,  ii.,  637. 

Navy  Boards  of  the  Colonies,  i.,  569,  575. 

Navy  Yard  at  Gosport,  Virginia,  ii.,  334. 

Nazareth,  Pennsylvania,  Moravian  settlement  at,  i.,  337. 

Nbal,  Captain,  in  the  skirmish  at  Worth's  Mill,  ii.,  27.  Killed 
in  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  ii.,  30. 

Neal,  John,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,  539. 

Nbale,  Christopher,  Captain  (British),  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Regulators  in  1771,  ii.,  369. 

Nkcotowance,  Indian  Chief,  succeeds  Opcchancanough ;  ac- 
knowledges the  sovereignt^f  England :  cedes  his  lands  be- 
tween Pemunkey  and  JamVrivera,  ii.,  253. 

Negro  Plot  at  New  York  in  1741,  ii.,  580. 

Negroes,  at  the  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  ii.,  339.  A  negro  sol- 
dier shoots  Pitcaim,  i.,  546.  A  negro  soldier  kills  Maior 
Montgomery,  i.,  612.  Anecdote  of  a  negro  hostler  and  a 
goat,  ii.,  335.  Sir  John  Johnson's,  i.,  289.  (Captain  Lamb's 
negro,  Pompey,  guides  Wayne  at  Stony  Point,  i.,  744. 

Neil,  Colonel,  killed  in  the  Battle  at  Rocky  Mount  in  1780,  ii., 
453,  454. 

Nbilson,  Charles,  cited  and  quoted,  i.,  40,  52,  58,  64,  03. 
His  house  at  Bemis's  Heights,  i.,  44,  43.  Picture  of  it,  i., 
46.  His  "  Account  of  Burgoyne's  Campaign,"  i.,  44.  Rev- 
olutionary relics  in  his  possession,  i.,  64. 

Nbllis,  Mr.,  of  Whitesborough,  i„  253. 

Nelson,  Robert  and  William,  brothers  of  General  Nelson, 
captured  by  Tarleton  in  1781,  ii.,  343. 

Nrlson,  Thomas,  Jun.,  Governor  of  Virginia,  ii.,  289,  343. 
General,  ii.,  341 .  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
ii.,  666.  On  the  Committee  on  Articles  of  Confederation  in 
1776.  ii.,  653.  Washington's  letter  to,  in  1778,  i.,  653.  Pur- 
sues Arnold  in  1781,  ii.,  230, 334.  At  the  siege  of  Vorktown 
in  1781,  ii.,  311,  314,  315.  His  patriotism,  ii.,  315.  Com- 
mended by  Washington  for  his  conduct  at  Vorktown,  ii.,  320. 
Jefferson  named  him  as  a  proper  person  to  be  Governor  of 
Virginia,  ii.,  341.  Notices  of,  ii.,  237,  324.  Biographical 
Sketches  of,  ii.,  302,  666.  His  mansion,  ii.,  315.  Grave  of, 
ii.,  302.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  81.    Portrait  of,  W.,  frontispiece. 

Nelson,  Thomas,  son  of  Hugo,  called  "Scotch  Tom,"  ac- 
count of  him  and  his  house,  ii.,  324.  His  grave,  at  York- 
town,  ii.,  302. 

Nelson,  William,  President,  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1770, 
ii.,  267.    His  grave,  ii.,  302. 

Nelson,  William,  grandson  of  Governor  Thomas  Nelson,  ii., 
."tOl. 

NelsoTCs  Ferry,  Historical  associations  of;  View  at,  ii.,  499. 

Neufville,  John,  seizes  dispatches  to  Governors  at  Charles- 
ton in  1775,  ii.,  543. 

Neutral  Ground  on  the  Hudson  River,  i.,  753.  «. 

Neutrality,  the  armed.  Account  of,  ii..  468,  651. 

Neversink  Valley,  Scenery  of  the.  i..  381. 

New  Amsterdam  founded  by  the  Dutch,  ii.,  45,  577. 

New  Bedford  plundered  by  the  British  in  1778,  i.,  652. 

New  Bridewell,  Now  York,  ii.,  659. 

New  Castle,  Delaware,  The  Dutch  at,  in  1651 ;  William  Penn 
arrives  at,  in  1682,  ii.,  46,  47. 

New  Castle,  Virginia,  ii.,  225. 

New  Dorlach  (Sharon  Sprmgs),  Battle  of,  i.,  294. 

New  England,  Origin  or  the  name  of;  Union  of  the  Colonies 
of,  i.,  433.  Associations  of,  i.,  432.  Bounds  and  extent  of 
the  original  territory  of,  i.,  434.  Churches  of,  denounced  by 
Roger  Williams  as  anti-Christian,  i.,621.  Peopleof,  aroused 
to  arms  in  1774,  i.,  514.  Fisheries  of,  i.,  520.  Flag  of.  at 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  541.  Civil  government  of.  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  i.,  568.  The  coast  of,  the  chief  theatre 
of  naval  operations  during  the  Revolution,  ii.,  638.  Coins  of, 
i.,  449.  People  from,  settle  in  North  Carolina  in  1661,  ii., 
353. 

New  France,  or  Canada,  ii.,  267. 

New  Garden,  Delaware,  Knyphausen  at.  in  1770,  II.,  170. 

New  Garden  Meetmg-house,  Engagement  between  Tarleton 
and  Greene  at,  ii.,  401.    Picture  and  description  of,  ii.,  407. 

New  Hampshire,  grants,  i..  131, 166.  Measures  for  defending, 
i.,  .^93.  Constitution  of,  adopted  before  the  year  1776.  ii.,  83. 
Delegates  of,  sign  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  1778,  ii., 
655.  Approves  of  making  a  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776,  ii.,  70.  Called  upon  by  Congress  for  fUnds  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  1780,  i.,  655. 

New  Haven,  Settlement  of,  i.,  417,  418,  434.  Organic  law  of 
the  colony  ;  the  regicides,  i..  419.  Opposes  the  Stamp  Act, 
i.,  420.  Patriotism  of,  i..  421.  Residence  of  Arnold  at.  i., 
421.  Elm-trees  at.  i..  428.  Cemetery,  i.,  428,  429.  Land- 
ing of  Tryon's  troops  at,  in  1779,  i.,  422.    See  Colonies. 


New  JaU  in  New  York  city,  U.,  656,  650. 

New  Jersey,  oetlled  by  Swedes  in  1638;  opposition  to  tbe 
Dutch,  ii.,  46.  Early  history  of,  ii.,  578.  English  settle- 
ments in,  in  1665,  ii.,  46.  Divided  into  East  and  West  Jer- 
sey ;  separated  from  New  York  in  1738,  ii.,  578.  Constitu- 
tion of,  before  1776,  it,  83.  Measures  of,  relative  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  ii.,  70.  Provincial 
Congress  of,  meet  at  Trenton  ;  Constitution  of,  adopted  in 
1776,  ii.,  10.  83.  Delegates  of,  sign  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration in  1778,  ii.,  655.  General  Clinton's  operations  in,  in 
1778,  i.,  332.  Expedition  against  military  posts  in,  ii.,  138. 
Mutiny  of  the  New  Jersey  line,  i.,  314.  Called  upon  by  Con- 
gress for  money  to  carry  on  the  war  in  1760,  i.,  655. 

New  London,  Connecticut,  settled  in  1658,  i.,  507,  609.  To- 
pography of,  i.,  609-611.  Fortifications ;  harbor  of,  resorted 
to  by  Captain  Kidd  and  by  British  fleets;  patriotism  of,  in 
1774,  i.,  609.  Vessels  of  war  and  privateers  sent  from; 
prizes  ;  British  fleet  under  Arnold  arrives  at,  in  1781,  i.,  610. 
Destruction  of,  i.,  611.  Cruelties  at  Fort  Griswold  ;  block- 
aded by  the  British  fleet  in  1813,  i.,  613.  Printing-press  at, 
in  1709,  i.,  618. 

New  London,  Maryland,  ii.,  181. 

New  Milford,  Connecticut,  i.,  400. 

New  Netherlands,  Grant  of  the,  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  ii..  577,  578.     See  New  York. 

New  Providence,  Island  of,  ii.,  638. 

New  Rochelle,  Howe's  head-quarters  at,  ii.,  614. 

New  Sweden,  Settlement  of,  ii.,  46. 

New  Testament,  translated  by  Eliot  into  the  language  of  the 
Indians  at  Natiek,  i.,  659: 

New  Windsor,  New  York,  i.,  660;  Washington's  head-quar- 
ters at,  in  1779,  i.,  681 ;  and  in  1780,  i.,  672.  The  Temple 
near ;  view  of  the  camp-ground,  i.,  665. 

New  York  Bay,  Governor  Argall  enters,  and  compels  the  Dutch 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  England,  ii.,  251. 

New  York  City,  Early  history  of,  ii.,  46,  576.  Account  of  an- 
cient buildings  in,  ii.,  659.  Government  established  in  1625, 
ii.,  577.  Duty  of  the  Dutch  Mayor  at,  in  1673,  ii..  576.  Pa- 
troons,  ii.,  577.  Seized  by  the  British  in  1664,  ii.,  46,  578. 
Name  changed  from  Now  Amsterdam,  ii.,  578.  Negro  Plot 
in  1741,  ii.,  580.  Arrival  of  Stamps  in  1765,  ii.,  583.  Tumult 
in,  ii.,  562,  583.  General  Congress  at,  in  1765,  ii.,  259,  277. 
Statue  in  honor  of  William  Pitt  in  1770,  ii.,  583.  Murmurs 
against  the  Mutiny  Act ;  the  Liberty  Pole,  ii.,584,  585.  Po- 
litical coalition  in,  ii.,  585.  M'Dougall  imprisoned ;  tea-ship 
Nancy  arrives  in  1773;  tea  destroyed,  ii.,  586.  The  "Pa- 
trician" party  and  the  "  Tribune"  party  in  1774 ;  meeting  of 
tbe  Provincial  Congress;  independent  Post-office,  ii.,  567. 
Arming  of  the  people;  Custom-house  closed;  arms  seized 
by  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty ;"  fortifications,  ii.,  588.  British 
stores  captured ;  Committee  of  one  hundred,  ii.,  569.  Can- 
nons removed  from  tbe  Battery  ;  cannonade  from  the  Ana, 
ii.,  590.  Rivington's  printing  materials  destroyed,  ii.,  591. 
Tories  disarmed  ;  Lee's  encampment,  ii.,  592.  PreparatioD 
for  defense  in  1776,  ii.,  594.  Tryon's  plot  for  destroying 
Washington ;  the  Declaration  of  Independence  read  to  the 
American  army ;  the  statue  of  George  III.  destroyed,  ii..  79, 
595.  Effect  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ii.,  79,  596. 
Governor's  Island,  ii.,  596.  Arrival  of  the  British  at  Long 
Island,  and  the  consequent  alarm,  ii.,  599.  Washington's 
arrangements  for  evacuating  the  city ;  condition  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  ii.,  607.  Attempt  to  destroy  the  British  ship 
Eagle,  ii.,  608.  Evacuation  of  the  city,  ii.,  609,  611.  The 
British  prepare  to  invade  it;  fortifications,  ii.,  610.  Great 
fire  at,  in  1776  ;  Trinity  Church  burnt,  ii.,  613.  The  British 
occupy  the  city  ;  prisons  and  hosnitals,  ii.,  620.  Great  fire 
in  1778;  powder  magazine  explodca  by  lightning,  ii.,  630, 631. 
Evacuated  by  the  British  in  1783,  ii.,  632.  The  Americans 
occupy  the  city  ;  Washington's  parting  with  his  officers,  ii., 
633.  Washington's  departure  from,  for  Annapolis,  ii.,  634. 
The  British  fleet  arrives  at,  in  1778,  i.,  652.  Arnold's  head- 
quarters in  1760,  i.,  777.  First  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, ii.,  658. 

New  York  State.  Measures  of  the  Legislature  to  strengthen 
Crown  Point  in  1759,  i.,  152.  The  Provincial  Assembly  sug- 
gests the  fortifying  of  the  Hudson  River  in  1775 ;  and  ap- 
points a  Committee  for  this  purpose  in  1776,  i.,  703.  Con- 
vention of,  its  proposed  modes  of  issuing  paper  money,  i., 
316.  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  at  White  Plains,  i.,  386. 
The  **  Provincial  Congress"  of  the  colony  changes  its  title  to 
that  of  **  Convention  of  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
New  York"  in  1776,  i.,  386;  ii.,  596.  Measures  relative  to 
National  Independence  in  1776,  i.,  386;  ii.,  69.  Committee 
on  the  Constitution  of,  i.,  386.  Constitution  of,  first  printed 
at  Fishkill,  i..  693 ;  and  adopted  in  1777,  i.,  387 ;  ii.,  83. 
State  organized  in  1777 ;  election  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture; names  of  state  officers  elected,  i.,  886,  367.  Subse- 
quent Constitutions,  i..  387.  Anti-rentism,  i.,  991.  Dele- 
gates of,  sign  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1778,  ii.,  655. 
Called  upon  by  Congress  for  Ainds  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
1780,  i.,  655. 

Netoark,  New  Jersey,  Associations  of.  i.,  305. 

Newbem,  founded  by  Baron  De  Graffenreidt ;  first  printing- 
press  in  North  Carolina  set  up  at.  in  1749,  ii.,  360. 

Newberry,  his  inhumanity,  1.,  269.  Captured  and  exsontnl. 
i.,  273. 
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Sewbwgk^  New  York,  1.,  666.    Washington's  head-quartera 
at,  i.,  667,  673.    Settlement  of,  i.,  668.    American  army  can- 
toned at,  in  1780,  i.,  671.  672. 
Netoburgh  Addresses^  Author  or  the,  i.,  61,  674. 
NiwELL,  Timothy,  A  commanication  signed  by,  sent  to  Rox- 

bury,  i.,  581. 
Newfoundland^  discorered  by  Cabot  in  1498,  i.,  27.    Fisheries : 

see  Fisheries. 
Newhouse,  Thomas,  (hnatic,  i.,  449. 
Newman,  Anthony,  anecdote  of  him  and  his  sons,  ii.,  394. 
Newport,  Christopher.  Captain,  sails  with  colonists  to 
Virginia  in  1606,  ii.,  245.  His  visit  to  Powhatan  in  1607 ; 
his  return  to  England,  ii.,  246.  Revisits  Virginia  in  1608  ; 
loads  his  vessel  with  worthless  earth,  supposed  to  be  gold, 
and  returns  to  England,  ii..  249.  Returns  to  Virginia ;  is 
stranded  on  Bermuda ;  proceeds  to  Jamestown,  ii.,  250. 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  founded  in  1639,  i.,  638.  A  favorite 
place  of  resort  before  the  Revolution ;  its  harbor,  i.,  639. 
Quaker  Hill;  Prcscott's  head-quarters,  i.,  635.  Tonomy 
Hill ;  Hubbard  House  and  Mill,  i.,  636.  Harbor  of;  British 
sloop  *'  Liberty"  destroyed  in  1765.  i.,  639.  Commerce  and 
trade  of.  in  1769,  i.,  639.  Hostilities  at,  in  1775,  i.,  641. 
Topography  of.  i..  648.  Naval  battle  of,  in  1778,  i.,  649 ;  and 
in  1779,  ii.,  528.  Town  Records  of,  sunk  at  Hell  Gate  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  recovered  and  sent  back,  i.,  653.  Sea- 
men  of,  in  the  navy  during  the  Revolution,  i.,  656.  Reduc- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of,  during  the  Revolution,  i.,  656. 
Amount  of  property  then  destroyed  at,  i.,  657.  Encamp- 
ment at,  in  1780,  i.,  655.  Blockaded  by  the  British  in  1780 ; 
French  fleet  at,  i.,  435.  Domestic  manufactures  of.  before 
the  Revolution,  i.,  470.  Picture  and  account  of  the  Old 
Tower  at,  i.,  632,  633.  Cemetery  at,  i.,  635. 
Newspapers^  American,  Political  importance  of,  during  the 
Revolution,  i..  476.  485,  507.  508,  513  ;  ii.,  580.  Devices  of, 
1.,  507,  508.    Poetry  of,  quoted,  i.,  508. 

Anderson's  Constitutional  Gazette,  1.,  513  ;  11.,  76,  500. 

Boston  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  i.,  488,  513. 

Boston  Intelligencer,  i.,  639. 

Boston  Journal  of  the  Times,  1.,  480,  486. 

Boston  News  Letter,  i.,  513. 

Boston  Post,  i.,  513. 

Brother  Jonathan,  ii.,  320. 

Cape  Fear  Mercury,  ii.,  360,  375,  417. 

Connecticut  Gazetteer,  i..  599,  618. 

Connecticut  Journal,  i.,  613 :  ii.,  26. 

Constitutional  Courant,  i.,  468. 

Constitutional  Gazette,  i.,  513 ;  ii.,  76,  SIX). 

Detroit  Advertiser,  i.,  677. 

Edes  and  Gill's  Gazette,  i.,  466. 

Essex  Gazette,  i.,  467,  569. 

Essex  Register  (Massachusetts),  11.,  416. 

Federalist,  i.,  384. 

Friends'  Miscellany,  ii.,  56. 

Georgia  Gazette,  ii.,  519. 

Holt's  New  York  Journal,  ii.,  226,  828,  580,  581,  585,  586, 
590,  595. 

Knickerbocker  Magazine,  ii.,  595. 

Loyal  American  Gazette,  li.,  590. 

Maryland  Gazette,  ii.,  194. 

Maryland  Journal,  ii.,  587. 

Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  Post  Boy  and  Adrer- 
vertiser,  i.,  513. 

Massachusetts  Spy,  i.,  513,  515;  ii.,  417. 

Medley.  The,  ii.,  52. 

National  Intelligencer,  ii.,  207. 

New  England  Courant,  ii.,  43. 

New  England  Ensigne,  1..  449. 

New  York  Gazette,  ii..  541,  580,  581. 

New  York  Gazette  and  Post  Boy,  ii.,  328. 

New  York  Magazine,  1.,  704. 

New  York  Mercury,  I..  460.  470 .  ii.,  581,  590,  595.  630. 

New  York  Mercury  and  General  Advertiser,  ii.,  590. 

New  York  Mirror,  i.,  668. 

New  York  Weekly  Gazette,  ii.,  581. 

New  York  Weekly  Journal,  ii.,  580,  581,  590,  595. 

Newport  Mercury,  i.,  639. 

Niles's  Register,  ii..  188. 

North  Carolina  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy.  ii..  360. 

North  Carolina  Magazine,  or  Universal  intelligencer,  ii., 
360. 

North  Carolina  Weekly  Times,  ii.,  333. 

Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  ii.,  55. 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  ii..  140. 

Pennsylvania  Journal,  i.,  507  :  ii.,  52,  53,  64,  125,  194. 

Princeton  Whig.  ii..  26. 

Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia),  li.,  101. 

Raleigh  Register,  ii..  416.  417. 

Rivington's  Political  Register,  i..  459. 

Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  i.,  508,  513,  684,  766,  781 ;  U., 
137,  586,  590.  591.  672. 

South  Carolina  American  General  Gazette,  ii..  420. 

South  Carolina  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  ii.,  417. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger,  ii.,  339. 

True  American,  ii.,  52. 

Virginia  Gazette,  in  1736,  ii.,  384 ;  in  1768,  ii.,  263,  330, 


Washington  City  Gaxette,  il.,  460. 
Wilmington  Chronicle,  ii.,  376. 

Neufspapers,  lintish.  London  General  Evening  Post,  i.,  766. 
London  Chronicle,  i.,  570.  London  Gazette,  i.,  590.  Mar- 
tin's Miscellany,  ii.,  265.    North  Briton,  i..  520,  599. 

Newton,  Sergeant,  the  companion  of  Jasper  in  rescuing 
Jones,  ii.,  536. 

Newton,  Thomas,  Jun.,  Virginia  Commissioner  of  Admiralty 
in  1776,  ii.,  300. 

Newtown :  see  Conewetwah. 

Newtown,  Long  Island.  General  Howe's  qnarters  at,  ii.,  607. 

Niagara,  New  York,  Shirley's  expedition  against,  i.,  217 ;  ii., 
271.    The  author's  visit  to,  i.,  217,  227. 

Niagara  Falls,  Topography  ;  incidents,  i.,  227,  228,  328,  320. 
Events  at,  in  the  war  of  1612,  i.,  226.  Suspension  Bridge 
at,  i.,  228. 

Niagara  River,  Description  of.  i.,  226. 

Nicholas,  Colonel,  Lieutenant  of  Washington's  Life  Guard, 
i.,  688 ;  ii.,  232.  Member  of  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, ii.,  232. 

Nicholas,  Robert  Carter,  on  the  Virginia  Committee  of 
Vigilance  in  1773,  li.,  279. 

Nichols,  Captain,  takes  possession  of  Nassau,  New  Provi- 
dence, ii.,  638. 

Nichols,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  i.,  397. 

Nichols,  Lieutenant  (British),  at  the  Mischianza,  ii.,  90. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  Governor  of  New  York,  ii.,  579;  and 
of  Maryland,  ii.,  193.  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1690 ; 
succeeded  by  Andros  in  1692.  ii.,  264,  265.  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1698  :  removes  the  seat  of  government  to  Williams- 
burg ;  his  scheme  for  uniting  all  the  Anglo-American  colo- 
nies ;  his  memorial  to  the  Queen  ;  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Orkney  in  1705,  ii.,  264,  265.  Succeeds  Moore  as  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  540. 

Nicholson,  General,  builds  Fort  Anne  in  1757,  i.,  139. 

Nicholson,  James,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1776, 
ii.,  638.  Capture  of  his  ship  the  Virginia,  ii.,  640.  His  en- 
gagement with  Captain  Coulthard  in  1780,  ii.,  644.  Auto- 
graph and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  644. 

Nicholson,  John,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1776  ;  Captain  in  1779,  ii.,  638. 

NicHOL.<toN,  Joseph,  and  Joseph,  Jun.,  of  Maryland,  Sons  of 
Liberty,  ii.,  194. 

^icHOLsoN,  Samuel,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1779,  ii.,  638.  His  exploits,  ii.,  644.  Autograph  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  ii.,  644. 

Nicola,  Colonel,  his  letter  to  Washington  proposing  a  King 
for  America;  Autograph  of,  i..  672,  673. 

NicoLLS,  Richard,  sent  by  James.  Duke  of  York,  to  take  pos- 
session of  New  Netherlands  in  1664.  ii  ,  578. 

Niemcewicz,  Count,  Polish  nobleman;  marries  the  widow 
of  John  Kean,  i.,  329. 

Niles's  Register,  ii.,  188. 

Ninety-six,  Fort,  origin  of  the  name ;  described,  ii.,  483,  484. 
General  Greene  before,  in  1781 ;  Cruger  defies  Greene  ;  plan 
of  the  siege ;  Kosciuszko  begins  the  siege,  ii.,  485.  Raw- 
don's  approach  to,  ii.,486.  Assault  on  the  redoubt ;  capture 
of  the  stockade ;  raising  of  the  siege,  ii.,  487,  488. 

NiscHMAN,  Moravian  Bishop,  i.,  337. 

Nixon,  John,  General,  reads  to  the  people  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776,  ii.,  66.  Member  of  the  first  Marine 
Committee  of  Congress  in  1776,  ii.,  637.  Wounded  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  545.  At  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  i., 
51.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  76. 

Nixon,  Lieutenant-colonel,  in  the  Council  of  War  held  by  Gen- 
eral Ward  in  1775,  i.,  534. 

NoAiLLBs,  Anastasie  de,  daughter  of  the  Duke  De ;  wife  of 
La  Fayette,  i.,  117,  118. 

NoAiLLEs,  Viscount  De,  French  envoy  to  the  British  Court; 
uncle  of  La  Fayette's  wife,  i.,  646.  At  the  siege  of  York- 
town  in  1781  ;  Commissioner  at  the  surrender  of  Comwal- 
lis  :  Autograph  of,  ii.,  316. 

Noddle's  Island  fortified  by  Colonel  Gridley  in  1775,  i.,  583. 

NoLEN,  H.  S.,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  184,  192. 

Noel.  Mrs.,  of  Elizabethtown,  i.,  3?7. 

*'No-Jlint  General r  see  Grf.v. 

Non-Conformists  banished  firom  Virginia  in  1645,  ii.,  S5S. 

Nonesuch,  Smith's  Settlement,  ii..  226. 

Non-tmporttUwn  Agreements  and  Associations,  i.,  460,  470, 
481.  484.  488. ;  ii.,  62.  280,  373,  543,  583.        » 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  Early  history  of.  ii.,  326.  Dunmore  at ;  be 
removes  Holt's  printing  materials,  ii.,  328.  Bombarded  by 
the  British  in  1776.  ii.,  330.  Taken  by  the  British,  ii.,  332. 
See  Great  Bridge ;  Churches. 

Nomdgewock  Falls ;  picture  of  the  Falls ;  Indians  at,  i.,  lOL 

NoRRi.s,  Isaac,  of  Pennsylvania,  i.,  303;  ii.,  66,  124. 

Norristown,  Pennsylvania.  Iron  Works  at.  ii.,  124. 

North,  Frederick.  Lord,  Earl  of  Guilford,  his  policy  relative 
to  America  ;  opposes  the  receiving  of  the  petition  ttam  New 
York,  i.,  483.  His  proposition  retaining  the  duty  on  tea  only, 
i.,  492.  His  Bills  for  coercing  America  and  placing  the  Col- 
onies under  martial  law  in  1775,  i..  519,  568.  His  scheme 
for  punishing  Boston,  i.,  503.  Policy  of,  in  relation  to  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga  in  1777,  i.,  85.  His  bills  in  1778.  ii.,  140, 
141  ;  rejected  by  the  Americans,  ii.,  143.  His  agitation  on 
heirinf  of  the  aurrender  of  ComwaUis,  ii.,  383.    Fetee  mna 
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Medal  in  honor  of,  i.,  586.    Resigns,  li.,  571.    Anecdote  of, 
i.,  531.     Portrait  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  483. 
North,  W.,  General,  Steuben'H  Aid ;  Steuben  gives  a  tenth 

?art  of  his  land  to ;   Speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly  ; 
Tniled  Slates  Senator ;  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  ii.,  136. 

North  Carolina,  Earlv  history  of,  ii.,  243, 244,  352.  Firat  char- 
ter of,  granted  to  Heath  in  1630,  ii.,  353.  Fundamental  con- 
stitutions  of  Shaftesbury  and  Locke  in  1669 ;  extent  of  the 
province,  ii.,  354.  Constitution  of,  abrogated ;  Government 
ofllcera  imprisoned  ;  Sothel  banished,  ii.,  355. 

Separated  from  South  Carolina  in  1729.  li.,  540.  First  Leg- 
islative Assembly  meets  at  Edenton  in  1731,  ii..  357.  Meas- 
ures of,  for  repelling  the  French  in  1755 ;  opposes  the  Stamp 
Act  in  1765  ;  Enfield  riot,  ii.,  361.  Tryon's  career  in,  ii., 
361-372.     His  palace,  ii.,  364. 

General  Convention  in,  in  1774  ;  appoints  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress ;  Provincial  Congress  summoned  by 
Harvey  at  Newbem  in  1775,  ii.,  373,  374;  and  at  Hillsbor- 
ough, ii.,  375.  Emission  of  Bills  of  Credit,  ii..  376.  End  of 
Royal  Government  m  1776,  ii.,  415.  Republican  Constitu- 
tion;  names  of  officers;  seal,  ii.,  383.  State  Legislature 
meets  at  Hillsborough,  ii.,  415.  Mecklenburg  Convention  in 
1775,  ii.,  383, 412.  Movement  toward  national  independence 
in  1776,  ii.,  60.    Patriotism  of,  ii.,  371,  372,  373,  374,  376. 

Historical  Society  of;  old  Bible  brought  to  America  by  Du- 
rant  in  1662,  ii.,  353.  Moravian  settlements  in,  in  1749,  ii., 
359.  360.    Gold  region  of,  ii.,  421. 

North  Castle,  Andre  at,  after  his  arrest,  i.,  756. 

North  Point,  Maryland,  Battle  of,  in  1814 ;  monument  to  the 
slain,  ii.,  182,  183. 

North  River,  New  York,  explored  by  Hudson  in  1609,  i.,  300 : 
see  Hudson  River. 

Northmen,  Early  voyages  of,  to  America,  I.,  17,  634.  Their 
character  and  influence,  i.,  17. 

Northivest  Passage  to  the  East  Indies,  The  London  Company's 
instructions  respecting  the  discovery  of  a,  ii.,  247. 

NoBTON,  Colonel  (British),  at  the  BatUe  of  Guilford  in  1781, 
ii.,  403. 

Norton,  Dr.,  of  Fort  Edward,  1.,  103. 

Nonoalk,  Connecticut,  described,  i.,  413.  Destroyed  by  the 
British  m  1779,  i.,  414. 

Norwich,  Connecticut,  Indian  history  of,  i.,  596,  597.  Settle- 
ment of,  in  1659,  i.,  597,  598.  Mohcgan  Cemetery ;  monu- 
ment of  Uncas ;  patriotism  of,  i.,  598.  Celebration  under  the 
Liberty  Tree  ;  honora  to  John  Wilkes  ;  benevolence ;  sends 
relief  to  Boston  in  1774.  i.,  599.  Militia  of,  march  to  Boston 
in  1774,  i.,  600.  Arnold's  birth-place,  i.,  604.  Cemetery  of, 
i.,  607.  Residence  of  Governor  Huntington,  i.,  606 ;  his  fam- 
ily vault ;  tomb  of  General  Jabez  Huntington,  i.,  607.  Old 
men  of,  i.,  608. 

Nose,  The:  see  Anthony* s  Nose. 

NoTLEY,  Thoma.s.  Govemor  of  Maryland  in  1678,  ii.,  193. 

Nottaway  River^  ii.,  348.  Fords  of,  Simcoe  sent  to  the,  i., 
622. 

Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  i.,  120. 

Numantines,  History  of  the,  cited,  i.,  158. 

Nunnery,  Grey,  at  Montreal,  i.,  177,  178.     At  Quebec,  i..  204. 

Nuns,  Moravian,  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  present  a  ban- 
ner to  Pulaski,  ii.,  185.  Longfellow's  hymn  on  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  banner,  ii.,  186. 

Nut  Bush  Post-office,  ii.,  350. 

O'Brien,  Jeremiah,  Captain, of  Machias,  Maine:  in  the  flret 
naval  engagement  in  the  Revolution ;  captures  two  British 
cruiscra,  ii.,  637. 

O'Callaohan,  his  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  ii., 
279. 

O'Connor,  Charle.s,  detected  in  stealing  tea  ttom  tea-ships, 
and  punished,  i.,  499. 

O'Hara.  General  (British),  at  the  battles  of  Cowan's  Ford,  ii., 
392  ;  and  Guilford,  ii.,  4U3,  404.  Manager  of  tiic  Mischianza, 
ii.,  97.  Surrendera  Comwallis's  sword  at  Yorktown,  ii., 
318. 

O'Hara,  Lieutenant,  brother  of  General,  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  Guilford  in  1781,  ii.,  405. 

O'Kbepe,  Sergeant,  Cunningham's  deputy;  John  Pintard's 
anecdote  of,  ii.,  659. 

O'Neil,  John,  Regulator,  outlawed  by  Tryon,  ii.,  367. 

O'Neil,  WiLLfAM,  Colonel,  effects  of  his  avarice,  ii.,  386. 

Oak,  Charter,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  i.,  434,  435. 

Oak  Hill.  PeekskiU,  i.,  738. 

Oath  of  Allegiance  of  the  ofllcere  in  the  American  army  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  ii.,  146.  Of  allegiance  to  the  American  cause  by 
the  people  of  Cahokia  in  1778,  ii.,  290.  Of  foundera  of  Rhode 
Island,  i..  638.  Of  Supremacy  defined,  ii.,  189.  Of  Tengeanro 
by  Dunmore  in  1775,  ii.,  298. 

Observatory,  Rogere's,  near  Valley  Forge,  Picture  and  descrip- 
tion of.  ii.,  127. 

Occatunk  Sauy-mills,  ii.,  213. 

OccoNASTOTA,  Cherokee  Chief,  ii.,  439. 

Occoquam,  Prince  William  County,  Virginia ;  Lord  Dunmcre's 
repulse  at.  in  1776,  ii.,  213. 

Ochiltree,  Doncan,  member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee, 
ii.,  412,  418. 

Officers,  Amtriean,  under  Washington,  near  Boston,  in  1775, 1 


i.,  566.  Relative  rank  of  naval  and  military,  determined  by 
Congress  in  1776,  ii.,  638.  Salaries  of,  in  1775,  i.,  504. 
Washington  <urges  the  subject  of  their  half-pay  for  lift,  ii., 
136.  Of  Washington's  Life  Guard,  i.,  688.  The  British  re- 
fuse to  call  them  by  their  military  titles,  i.,  684.  General, 
Names  of,  In  1777,  ii.,  34.  Disposition  of,  in  1777,  ii.,  91. 
Boldness  of,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1778,  ii.,  105.  Dissatisfac- 
tion of,  in  1783  ;  hold  private  meetings  at  Newburgh,  i.,  675. 
Anonymous  addresses  of,  to  the  army,  i.,  675,  676,  677. 
After  Washington's  address  to  them,  they  unanimously  re- 
ject the  addresses,  i.,  678.  Medical,  in  the  American  army 
in  1777,  ii.,  33.     Naval :  see  Naxyy. 

Officers,  British,  Insolence  of,  i.,  474.  Names  of,  at  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  542.  Excite  Indians  against  white  people 
after  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  ii.,  291. 

Officers,  French,  cantoned  at  Lebanon  in  1780,  i.,  600.  At 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  in  1781,  ii.,  307. 

OoDEN,  Aaron,  Colonel,  succeeds  General  Thomas  Pineknej 
as  President  General  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  i.,  697.  His 
embassy  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  Paulus's  Hook,  i.,  768. 
Surprises  Lawrence  and  Barton  in  1777,  ii.,  630.  At  (he 
Battle  of  Monmouth,  ii.,  156.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in 
1781,  ii.,  313.  On  the  Army's  Memorial  Committee  in  1789, 
i.,  673.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  L, 
768. 

OoDEN,  Amos,  Captain,  in  Wyoming  Valley ;  attacked  by 
Yankees  ;  treatment  of,  h.,  344-346. 

OoDEN,  Isaac,  Loyalist,  his  letter  to  Galloway,  i.,  82. 

Ogden,  Jonathan,  Captain,  of  Westchester,  New  York,  in 
Bradstreet's  expedition,  i.,  215. 

OoDEN,  Jonathan,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  fhther  of  Mre. 
Hannah  Caldwell,  i.,  326. 

Ogden,  Moses,  young  American  ofllcer,  killed  at  Cminecticut 
Farms,  i.,  326. 

Ogden,  Nathan,  brother  of  Captain  Amos,  killed  by  William 
Speddy,  i.,  346. 

Ogden,  Robert,  of  New  Jersey,  member  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
gress at  New  York  in  1765 ;  defection  of;  dismissed,  by  the 
Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  l>om  the  Speaker's  chair,  ii.,  465. 

Ooden,  Tory,  of  New  Jersey,  i.,  313. 

Ogdcnshurgh,  i.,  210.  Old  French  fort  at;  attacked  bj  the 
British  in  1812,  i.,  212,  213. 

Oghkwaga,  Indians  at,  in  1777,  i.,  237. 

OoiLviE,  Mre.,  widow  of  Captain,  i.,  703. 

Ogle,  Samuel,  Proprietary  Govemor  of  Maryland,  ii.,  193. 

Oglethorpe,  James  Edward,  General,  founds  Augusta. 
Georgia,  in  1735,  ii.,  504.  Commands  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  in  1739  ;  in  the  expedition  against  St.  Augus- 
tine in  1740,  ii.,  517.  Founder  of  Georgia,  i.,  573;  ii.,  514. 
Repulsed  Spaniards  in  1742,  ii.,  517.  Appointed  to  succeed 
Gage;  declmes,  i.,  573.  Portrait  and  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  ii.,  515. 

Ohio  Company,  formed  in  1749,  ii.,  266.  Incureions  of  the 
French  on  the  territory  of  the,  ii.,  267.  Erect  a  fort  at  PitU- 
burg,  ii.,  268.    Fire  lands  in  Ohio,  i.,  611. 

Ojeda,  his  voyage  to  the  New  World  in  1499,  i.,  28. 

Old  Dominion,  li.,  254.  Origin  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  Vir- 
ginia, ii.,  244. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  Early  history  of;  Origin  of  the 
name,  ii.,  325. 

Old  South  Church,  Boston,  i.,  490,  497,  574. 

Old  Tappan,  Massacre  of  Colonel  Baylor's  corps  at,  1.,  764. 

Oldham,  Colonel,  in  the  expedition  to  the  Haw  and  the  Dan 
in  1781,  ii.,  385. 

Oldmixon,  his  description  of  Germanlown,  ii.,  107. 

Oliver,  Andrew,  stamp  distributor,  i.,  466, 467.  Lieutenant- 
governor,  i.,  494,  557.    His  lettere  to  Whately,  i.,  494. 

Oliver,  Peter,  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts ;  impeached 
by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  i.,  506.  Autograph  of,  i., 
630.     Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  500. 

Olney,  Joseph,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1775  . 
Captain  in  the  navy  in  1776,  ii.,  638.  His  ship  captured  by 
the  British,  ii.,  640. 

Onderdonk.  Henry,  Jun.,  his  Revolutionary  Incidents,  ii., 
600,  603,  607,  609,  627,  628,  661. 

Ojieida  Indians,  i.,  264.  Join  the  Americana  in  1777,  I.,  59. 
In  Wyoming  Valley,  i.,  342.  One  of  the  Six  Nations,  i.,  109, 
264.  AtUnadiUa,i.,256.  Alarm  of.  in  1779,  i., 271.  Driven 
fVom  their  homes  by  the  Tories,  i..  278.  Kill  Walter  N.  But- 
ler, i.,  270.  Their  principal  chief,  Louis  Atyataronghta ;  at 
Klock'a  Field,  i.,  281.  At  the  Council  at  Johnstown  in  177S, 
i.,  265.     A  remnant  of  the,  at  Rome,  New  York,  i,  278. 

Onondaga  Indians,  i.,  229.  Expedition  against  them,  i.,  270. 
Join  the  Americans  in  1777,  i.,  59.  One  of  the  Six  Nations, 
i..  109,  264.     At  the  Council  at  Johnstown  in  1778,  i.,  205. 

Onondaga  Lake,  Salt  manufhcture  near,  i.,  231. 

Opechancanouoh.  Indian  Chief,  captures  John  Smith  in 
1607,  ii.,  247.  Uncle  of  Pocahontas  ;  gives  her  to  Rolft  in 
marriage,  ii.,  251.  Succeeds  Powhatan,  ii.,  252.  A  prison- 
er in  1646  ;  dies  in  captivity,  ii.,  253. 

Oppression,  British,  of  the  Colonies,  i.,  454. 

Orange,  Prince  of.  fhvora  America,  i.,  85. 

Orange  County,  New  York,  First  settlement  of,  in  1669,  i., 
668.  669.  Monument  to  the  slain  in  the  Battle  of  Minisink 
erected  in  1822,  i.,  671.    Described,  i.,  381. 

Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  Rawdon'a  army  at,  in  1761,  li., 
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480.    History  of,  li.,  400.    Picture  of  the  Conrt-hoiue  at,  U., 

4U0. 

Ordnance  at  West  Point,  Official  return  of,  in  1780,  i.,  722. 

Oriskany^  Description  and  view  oftbe  battle-ground  at,  i.,  243, 
245,  240. 

Orkney,  Earl  of,  succeeds  Nicholson  as  Governor  or  Virginia 
in  17U5 ;  his  deputies,  Mott,  Jennings,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Spottiiwood,  ii.,  265. 

Orkney  Isles,  Runic  inscription  on  the,  i.,  635. 

Orleans  Island,  i.,  185,  203. 

Ormk,  Colonel,  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Duquesne  in 
1755,  ii.,  273. 

Ornk,  Azor,  General,  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1775,  i., 
536.  Appointed  by  Washington  Major  General  in  1776, 1., 
578.     Narrow  escape  of,  at  West  Cambridge,  i.,  523. 

Orr,  Nathan,  Presiuent  Polk  bom  on  the  lands  owned  by,  Ii., 
411. 

OsBoRN,  Sir  Danvcrs,  Governor  of  New  York,  commits  sol- 
cide  in  1753,  ii.,  580. 

OsBORN,  Levi,  founder  of  the  Osbornites,  i.,  405. 

Osborne,  Jamb.s,  of  Tennessee,  ii.,  411. 

Osborne,  James  W.,  superintendent  of  the  Branch  Mint  at 
Charlotte,  ii.,  410,  413. 

Osborne,  Major,  of  Massachusetts,  sets  fire  to  buildings  at 
While  Plains,  ii.,  617. 

Osborne's,  Skirmish  at,  in  1781  ;  sketch  of  the  action,  ii.,  330. 

Osborne's  Hill,  Associations  of,  ii.,  108,  175. 

OssBT,  Dutch  Commander,  ii.,  45. 

Ostler,  his  Life  of  Exmouih,  i.,  165. 

Oswald,  Eleazar,  of  Massachusetts,  Colonel,  i.,  400.  At 
the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  i.,  201  ;  ii.,  150,  151,  154.  Chal- 
lenges General  Hamilton  to  flight  a  duel ;  Autograph  and 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  li.,  151. 

Oswald,  Richard,  British  Commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
United  Slates  in  1782,  ii.,  652. 

Osice^atckie,  Fort,  captured  by  the  British  in  1760,  i.,  213. 
Expedition  against  it  in  1779,  i.,  271. 

Oswegatckie  River,  described,  i.,  212. 

Oswego,  Topography  of,  i.,  215,  216,  217, 220,  221.  Described, 
i.,  219.  WiUett's  attempt  to  capture  it  in  1783,  i.,  200.  As 
it  was  in  1798,  i.,  220.  As  it  is  at  the  present  tune,  i.,  217, 
221.  Grand  Council  at,  summoned  by  Guy  Johnson,  i.,  330. 
Montcalm's  approach  to,  i.,  218.  Surrender  of,  to  Mont- 
calm, i.,  219.  Battle  of,  in  1755,  1.,  218,  219.  BalUe  of,  in 
1814,  i.,  220,  221.    Indians  at,  i ,  241,  287. 

Otim,  Jame.s,  Jun.,  his  patriotism,  i.,  459.  Ills  liberality,  i., 
474.  His  boldness,  i.,  477.  His  pamphlet  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Colonists,  i.,  461.  Recommends  a  Colonial  Congress,  i., 
464.  Delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765 ;  author 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Congreas's  Memorial  to  Parliament,  i.,465. 
On  the  Committee  at  Boston  to  oppoM  the  quartering  of  Brit- 
ish troops  there,  i.,  478,  479.  Contributor  to  the  "  Massa- 
chusetts Spy"  and  the  "  Boston  Gazette,"  i.,  513.  Abused 
and  insulted  by  Robinson,  i.,  487,  488.  His  insanity,  1.,  492. 
Anecdote  of;  killed  by  lightning,  i.,  493.  Portrait  of,  i.,486. 
Biographical  Sketch  of;  Autograph  of,  1.,  492,  493. 

Otsego  Lake,  Damming  of,  i..  2/3. 

Ottawa  River,  remarkable  fact  respecting  its  waters,  i.,  307. 

OvERiNO,  Quaker,  General  Prescotl  quartered  at  the  house  of, 
i.,  643. 

0w\NEK0,  son  of  Uncas ;  Miss  Caulkins's  account  of,  i.,  507, 
598,  602. 

OxENSTiRRN,  eminent  Swedinh  statesman,  ii.,  45. 

Oxford,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  351. 

Oxford  University,  Medal  struck  by,  in  honor  of  Lord  North, 
in  1775,  i.,  586. 

Pabodie,  W.  J.,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  9. 

Paca,  Willi  a.m.  Governor  of  .Maryland,  ii.,  467.  One  of  the 
Maryland  Sons  of  Liberty,  ii.,  194.  Delegate  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress  in  1774,  ii.,  60.  Signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  ii..  196.  Full  length  portrait  of,  at 
Annapolis,  ii.,  197.  Longevity  of  his  grandmother,  ii.,  380. 
Portrait  of,  li  ,  frontispiece.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  80.  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of.  ii.,  196,  665. 

Paca,  Mr.,  of  Jamestown,  forewarned  by  a  friendly  Indian  of 
the  ma.ssacre  there  in  1622,  ii.,  252. 

Pacific  Ocean  flrst  reached  by  Magellan  fourteen  years  after 
the  death  of  Columbus ,  named  by  Magellan,  i.,  36. 

Pack  wood.  Captain,  of  Connecticut,  Treatment  of,  at  New- 
port, i ,  639. 

Paoe.  Benjamin,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Gaspee,  i.,  630. 

Paqe.  John,  member  of  the  Virginia  Committee  of  Safety  in 
1776,  ii.,  299.  Counselor  of  State,  ii.,  300.  Governor  of 
Virginia,  ii.,  248. 

Paoe,  Mann,  Mrs.,  of  Virginia,  her  residence  the  site  of  Wero- 
wocomoko,  in  the  history  of  Captain  John  Smith,  ii..  248. 

Paine.  Robert  Treat,  Judge,  of  Mas!<achusetts,  conducts  the 
prosecution  of  Preston  in  1770,  i.,  492.  Delegate  to  the  flrst 
Continental  Congress,  i..  511 ;  ii.,  59.  Signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  ii.,  80,  663.  Portrait  of,  ii.,  frontis- 
piece. Autograph  of,  ii.,  80.  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii., 
663. 

Paine.  Robert  Treat,  Jun.,  son  of  Judge,  author  of  the 
poem  *'  Adams  and  Liberty,"  i..  486 

Paine,  Thomas,  a  spectator  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Wash- 


ington, 11.,  631.  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Aflairs,  ii.,  647.  Reveals  State  secrets,  ii.,  647,  649.  His 
writings,  ii.,  68,  69,  647.  Account  of  his  pamphlet  "  Com- 
mon Sense,"  li.,  68,  69 ;  Washington's  opinion  of  it ;  the 
British  Ministry  order  his  **  Crisis"  to  be  burned  near  West- 
minster llail  by  the  common  hangman ;  the  populace  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  order;  recognizes  the  providence  of 
God  in  national  destinies ;  his  poetical  epistle  to  Lord  Howe 

? noted,  ii.,  69.  His  controversy  with  Deane,  ii.,  647,  650. 
lis  •'  Liberty  Tree"  quoted,  i.,  457.  Conveys  to  Washing- 
ton La  Fayette's  present  or  the  key  of  the  Bastile,  ii.,  309, 
210.  His  monument  at  New  Rochelle ;  Portrait,  Autograph, 
and  Biographical  Sketcn  of,  it.,  647. 

Paine,  Mr.,  brother  of  Mrs.  I<ee.  ii.,  459. 

Palace,  Tryon's,  at  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  364. 

Palatine,  on  the  Mohawk,  i.,  271 :  see  Klock,  Jacob. 

Palatinesy  German,  Settlement  of,  in  South  Carolina  in  1748- 
1755,  Ii.,  540. 

Palisades  on  the  Hudson  River,  i.,  763. 

Palmer,  Anthony,  Governor,  his  wife  the  mother  of  twenty- 
one  children,  ii.,  44. 

Palmer,  Edmund,  Lieutenant,  spy.  Place  of  the  execution  of, 
i.,  740. 

Palmer,  Joseph,  on  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety 
in  1775,  i.,  536. 

Palmer,  William  Pitt,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,  398. 

Palmetto  tree  described,  ii.,  548. 

Palos,  port  of,  Columbus's  departure  from  ;  view  of,  i.,  33. 

Pamphlets,  Quaint  titles  of,  in  Roger  Williams's  Controversy 
with  the  Quakers,  i.,  623. 

Pamunkey  River,  Virginia,  described,  ii..  223. 

Paoli,  Pennsylvania,  Massacre  of  Americans  at,  ii.,  163-167. 
Monument  to  the  memory  of  the  slain  at,  ii.,  164. 

Paolt  Tavern,  Pennsylvania,  ii.,  163. 

Paper  money.  Continental,  i.,  317 :  see  Money. 

Parallel,  Military  term,  explained,  ii.,  311. 

Paramus  Landing,  now  Sneeden's,  i.,  763,  783. 

Paris,  Colonel,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  i.,  343.  At 
Oriskany,  i.,  345. 

Pans,  France,  American  Commissioners  at,  in  1776  and  1777, 
i.,  85,  86. 

Parke,  Aid  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  Portrait 
of,  ii.,  306. 

Parker,  Hyde,  Admiral,  i.,  646.  Rudeness  of,  to  Miss  Bry- 
an, li.,  526. 

Parker,  James,  printer,  at  New  York  in  1765,  il.,  33^. 

Parker,  Jonas,  Captain,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  1., 
524,  525,  553. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  Admiral,  commands  the  British  squad- 
ron at  Newport  in  1776,  i.,641.  At  Cape  Fear  River,  ii., 
383.    At  Charleston,  ii.,  547.     Portrait  of,  ii.,  548. 

Parker,  one  of  Lieutenant  Boyd's  men,  in  1779,  beheaded  by 
Indians,  i..  276. 

Parker's  Ferry,  Skirmish  at,  ii.,  569. 

Parks,  John,  of  Elizabethtown,  Maryland,  compelled  to  bum 
his  tea  in  1774,  ii.,  196. 

Parks,  William,  editor  of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  ii.,  384. 

Parliament,  British ;  see  Great  Britain. 

Parliament,  Irish,  vofts  fbur  thousand  troops  to  enter  the  Brit- 
ish service  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  i.,  586. 

Parma,  Duke  of,  marries  the  Archduchess  of  Austria,  ii.,  104. 

Parole  and  countersign  explained,  ii.,  470,  471.  Paroles  of 
honor  of  Burgoyne's  army,  i.,  593 ;  ii.,  344.  Paroles  of  Hes- 
sians signed  at  Newtown,  ii.,  33. 

Parr,  Major,  in  Sullivan's  expedition,  i.,  374. 

Parsons,  Samuel  H.,  General,  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Provincial  Assembly,  i.,  123.  On  the  Committee  of  (Corre- 
spondence for  New  London,  i.,610.  Directs  Colonel  Meiirs's 
successful  expedition  against  Sag  Harbor,  ii.,  646.  With 
his  brigade  at  Kip's  Bay  in  1776,  ii.,  597:  flight  of  his  troops, 
ii.,  61 1.  Takes  possession  of  Peekskill  in  1777,  i.,  742.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Inauiry  respecting  Andr^,  I.,  765.  His 
test  of  Bushnell's  torpedo,  ii.,  606.  Autograph  and  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  i.,  742. 

Parsons,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Concord,  1^  525,  527. 

Partridge,  Oliver,  of  Mamachusetts,  i.,  3uS.  Member  of 
the  Colonial  Congress  in  1765,  i.,  465. 

Parvin,  Clarence,  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Tea-party,  ii., 
54. 

Passes  given  by  Arnold  to  Andrd  and  others,  I.,  710.  Of  Ne 
groes,  ii.,  481. 

Passy,  near  Paris,  Residence  of  Franklin  at,  ii.,  646. 

Pastorius,  Francis  Daniel,  founds  Gerroantown,  il.,  107. 

Patent  Office  of  the  United  States,  ii.,  300. 

Paterson,  William,  of  New  Jersey,  his  plan  of  a  Federal 
Constitution,  ii.,  657. 

Paterson,  Colonel,  afterward  General,  li.,  34.  At  Prospect 
Hill  In  1775,  i.,  537.  At  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  545. 
At  the  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  i.,  49.  51.  On  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  respecting  Andrd  in  1780,  i ,  765.  At  Valley  Forge, 
il.,  128. 

Patricians,  a  political  party  in  1774  opposed  to  the  Tribunes, 
ii.,  .^87. 

Patriots  at  Bo^^ton,  Boldness  of.  In  1774,  i..  510.  Industry  of, 
in  1776,  i.,  579.  American,  their  principles,  i.,  479.  Con- 
vey arms  and  ammunition  oat  of  Boston  in  1775,  i ,  922. 
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Slain  and  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
i.,  532. 

Patroon  Suatem  in  New  York  in  1630,  ii.,  577. 

Patton,  Benjamin,  member  of  tlie  Mecklenburg  Committee; 
Autograph  of,  ii.,  412,  413. 

Pauldino,  James  Kirkb,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  243. 

Pauldino,  John,  captor  of  Andre;  medal  and  annuity  to, 
awarded  by  Congress,  i.,755,  773.  Applies  to  Congress  for 
an  increase  of  the  annuity  in  1817,  i.,  774.  Monument  to, 
i.,  739. 

Paulding,  William,  Mayor  of  New  York,  i.,  739. 

Paulus's  Hook,  Map  of  military  works  at,  ii.,  622. 

Paw,  Michael,  Dutch  Patroon  ;  purchases  lands  in  New  Jer- 
sey,  ii.,  577. 

Pax  TON,  Marshal  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  i.,  467.  His  let- 
ters to  Whaicly,  i.,  494. 

Payne,  William,  Regulator,  outlawed  by  Tryon,  ii.,  367. 

Payne,  Mr.,  Anecdote  of  Washington  and,  ii.,  207. 

Peabody,  his  biography  of  Putnam,  i.,  141.   Corrected,  i.,  142. 

PzALE,  Charles  Wilson,  painter,  his  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton and  Mercer,  ii.,  37;  of  Peyton  Randolph;  of  Charles 
Thomson,  ii.,  61 ;  of  William  Pitt ;  of  Washington,  La  Fay- 
ette, and  Colonel  Til^hman,  ii.,  197;  of  Washington;  of 
himself;  his  variety  ol  pursuits;  Autograph  and  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  ii.,  203. 

Pearcb,  Daniel,  Notice  and  invitation  given  by,  at  Provi- 
dence, respecting  the  destruction  of  the  schooner  Gaspee,  i., 
629. 

Pearson,  Captain  (British},  captured  by  Paul  Jones  in  1779, 
ii,  641.642. 

Peck,  Belah.  son  of  the  proprietor  of  Peck's  Tavern,  i.,  599. 

Peck,  Mrs.,  wife  of  the  Reverend  Dr.,  i.,  370. 

Pbckham,  Simeon,  occupant  of  the  Williams  House,  i.,  603. 

Pedagogue,  New  England,  The  author's  interview  with  a,  ii., 
491. 

Peddler,  Yankee,  hires  himself  as  a  Southern  overseer,  ii.,  349. 
Trick  of  a.  i.,  292. 

Peekskill,  Early  settlement  of,  i.,  737.  Washington's  head- 
quarters at,  in  1781,  i.,  681.  View  from  Peekskill  Landing, 
i.,  734.  Derives  its  name  from  John  Peek,  early  Dutch  navi- 
gator, i.,  737. 

Peggy.  Tea-ship,  burned  at  Annapolis  in  1774,  ii.,  195. 

Pellew,  Edward,  afterward  Admiral  Viscount  Exmouth,  i., 
163,  165. 

Pemberton.  Jambs,  Clerk  of  the  Quaker  Yearly  Meeting  ;  puts 
forth  its  testimony  as  to  the  Provincial  Convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ii.,  55.  Banished  to  Virginia  by  order  of  Congress ; 
his  journal ;  portrait  of,  ii.,  56. 

Pemberton,  John,  Quaker,  proprietor  of  the  London  Coffee- 
house at  Philadelphia  in  1780,  ii.,  53.  Banished  to  Virginia 
by  order  of  Congress,  ii.,  56. 

Pemberton,  Mary,  Mrs.,  General  Howe  appropriates  to  his 
own  use  her  coach  and  horses,  ii.,  103. 

Pemberton,  Samuel,  on  the  Committee  for  removing  British 
troops  flrom  Boston,  i.,  491. 

Pencader,  Delaware,  Skirmish  at,  in  1777,  ii.,  170. 

Pendleton,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.,  498. 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  opposes  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses Patrick  Henry's  five  resolutlVhs,  ii.,  273.  On  the 
Virginia  Committee  of  Vigilance  in  1773,  ii.,  279;  and  of 
Safety  in  1776 ;  President  of  the  General  Convention  at  Will- 
iamsburg  in  1776.  ii.,  299.  Delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress  in  1774,  ii.,  60, 280.  President  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1788,  ii.,  232. 

Penn,  John,  born  at  Philadelphia;  called  "The  American," 
ii.,  94 ;  son  of  Richard  and  grandson  of  William,  i.,  156 ;  ii., 
51.  Commissioner  in  1754,  i.,  303.  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, stirs  up  a  rebellious  spirit  in  the  Colonies;  at  war 
with  Indians ;  offers  a  bounty  for  scalps  in  1764,  ii.,51.  Re- 
(lises  to  treat  with  the  Susquehanna  Company  in  1769,  i., 
345.  Calls  for  troops  (Vom  New  York  in  1769,  i.,  346.  Re- 
turns to  England  in  1771,  ii.,  54.  Protests  against  the  Can- 
ada Bill  in  1774,  i.,  156.  Arrest  of;  and  his  removal  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1777,  ii.,  56. 

Penn,  John,  of  North  Carolina,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  666.  Autograph 
of,  li..  80. 

Penn,  Richard,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  i.,  347 ;  II.,  54. 
Lays  before  George  III.  a  petition  of  the  Continental  Con- 

g^ss  in  1775  ;  examined  before  the  House  of  Lords,  i.,  585. 
efuses  to  negotiate  with  Connecticut,  i..  347. 

Penn,  Thomas,  son  of  William,  protests  against  the  Canada 
Bill,  i..  156.    Death  of,  ii.,  47. 

Penn,  William,  Admiral,  father  of  the  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ii.,  46,  47. 

Penn,  William,  Governor  of  Pennsylvan  .i.  his  grant  of  land 
from  Charles  II.  in  1681  ;  proceeds  to  Newcastle.  Delaware, 
in  1682 ;  the  Act  of  Union,  ii.,  47.  His  treaty  with  Indians, 
ii.,  48.  Basso  relievo  representation  of  the  treaty  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  City,  ii..  204.  Treaty 
Monument ;  Treaty  Tree,  ii.,  48.  His  character  of  the  In- 
dians, ii.,  44. 

Founds  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  ;  imprisoned;  de- 
prived of  his  government  in  1692 ;  his  rights  restored  in  1694  : 
h  8  heira ;  his  seal:  visits  his  colony  in  1699,  ii..  50.  His 
plan  of  a  union  of  the  colonies  in  1700,  i.,  303.    His  parting 


message  to  the  Prorineial  Asssmbly  in  1706,  ii.,  SO,  5L  One 
of  the  proprietora  of  New  Jersey,  ii.,  578.  His  remaiit  on 
Perth  Amboy,  ii.,  10.    His  three  sons  ;  death  of,  li ,  50. 

Penn's  House,  i.,  710  ;  ii.,  95.  His  country-seat,  ii.,  94. 
Portrait  of,  ii.,  47.  Portrait  of,  by  Inman,  ii.,  65.  Seal  and 
signature  of,  ii.,  50.    Biographical  Sketch  of.  ii.,  47. 

Pennsylvania  founded  by  William  Penn  in  1682,  ii.,  49.  Origin 
of  the  name,  ii.,  47.  Provincial  Assembly  of,  meets  at  Phila- 
delphia in  16S3,  ii.,  50.  Patriotism  of,  in  resisting  oppression, 
ii.,  54.  Appoints  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1774,  ii..  55.  Takes  no  effective  measures  as  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  ii..  70.  Constitution  of,  in  1776,  ii.,  83. 
Delegates  of,  sign  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  1778,  ii., 
655.  Called  upon  by  Congress  for  fVinds  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  1780,  i.,  655.  Application  of.  to  Congress  respecting  the 
Wyoming  disputes  in  1782,  i.,  371,  375.  State  debt  of,  U., 
51. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer,  Letters  of  a,  1.,  476. 

Pennsylvania  Journal,  quoted,  ii.,  64. 

Pennymites,  Civil  commotion  of,  with  Yankees  in  Wyoming 
Valley  in  1770,  i.,  345, 346.    Expelled  ttom  the  valley,  i.,  346. 

Penobscot,  Expedition  against,  by  Massachusetts  in  1779,  i., 
594. 

Pensil,  Mr.,  murdered  by  his  Tory  brother,  i.,  356,  357. 

Pepperidge  log.  Cannon  made  of  a,  i.,  347. 

Pequot  Harbor,  Winthrop's  settlement  at,  in  1645,  i.,  597. 

Pequot  Hill,  Battle  of,  i..  615:  see  Pequois. 

Pequots,  i.,  416,  417,  615,  616.  Country  of  the;  expedition 
against  them  by  Captain  Mason  ;  terrible  destruction  of;  flee 
to  Sasco  Swamp ;  escape  to  Sassacus ;  extinction  ot,  i.,  615, 
616. 

Percival,  James  G.,  his  poems  quoted,  1.,  292,  531,  703  ;  U., 
167,  234. 

Percy,  Earl,  General,  in  command  at  Boston  in  1774,  i.,  521. 
580.  Anecdote  of,  on  Boston  CommonMn  1775,  i.,  523.  At 
White  Plains  in  1776,  ii.,  616.  Attacks  Fort  Washington, 
ii.,  620.  In  command  at  New  York  in  1776.  ii..  598,  613. 
With  Sir  Peter  Parker  at  New  York  in  1776, 1.,  641.  Anec- 
dote of,  while  marching  toward  Lexington,  i.,  528,  529.  Er- 
ror concerning  his  death  corrected,  ii.,  176.  Ancestors  of, 
i.,  128.    Portrait  of,  ii.,  613. 

Percy,  Reverend  Mr.,  of  Charleston,  his  address  at  Liberty 
Tree  in  1776,  ii.,  550. 

Percy,  Georoe,  President  of  Jamestown  Colony,  ii.,  250, 25  L 

Perez,  Juan  :  see  Marchena. 

Perkins,  Benjamin,  his  house  at  Roxbury,  1.,  592. 

Perkins,  Erastus,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill; 
remarkable  circumstance  respecting  births  in  his  family,  i., 
607,  608. 

Perkins,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Brier  Creek,  ii.,  507. 

Perkins's  History  of  the  War,  ii.,  326. 

Perot  family,  VC^ashington  occupies  the  mansion  of  the,  at 
Germantown,  ii.,  108. 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  Commodore,  Monument  to,  i.,  635, 
636., 

Perry,  Sergeant-major,  his  exploit  near  Reedy  Fork,  ii.,  400. 

Persico,  sculptor,  his  group  of  Columbus  and  the  Indian  girl, 
ii.,  205. 

Person,  Thomas,  of  Hillsborough,  ii.,  283.  Member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Provincial  Council ;  General ;  Autograph  of, 
ii..  376,  383. 

Perth  Amboy.  New  Jersey,  origin  of  the  name  ;  early  history 
of,  ii.,  10. 

Peter,  Indian.  Anecdote  of,  1.,  237. 

Peter,  Captain,  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Guilfbrd  in  1781,  iL. 
406. 

Peter" s  Point,  or  Petersburg,  li..  336. 

Peters,  Hugh,  Cromwell's  secretary,  i.,  448. 

Peters,  Hugh,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,  619. 

Peters,  Richard,  of  Pennsylvania,  i.,  303.  Secretary  of  ths 
Board  of  War,  ii.,  133,  303,  662.  Anecdote  of  Washington 
and,  ii.,  303.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  662. 

Peters,  Captain  (British),  at  the  Mischianza,  ii.,  99. 

Petersburg,  Virginia.  Early  history  of,  ii.,  336.  Topography 
of.  ii.,  338. 339.  Head-quarters  of  Arnold  and  Phillips  at,  in 
1781,  ii.,  334.  Colonel  Abererombie  with  Simcoe  and  Byrd 
at,  ii.,  338.    Skirmish  near,  in  1781,  ii.,  S38.  339. 

PETERSHAM,  Captain  Lord,  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  i.,  80. 

Petrie,  Dr.,  medical  adviser  of  General  Herkimer,  i.,  260. 

Phelps,  Mr.,  visits  Fort  Ticonderoga  ip  disguise,  i.,  125. 

Phifer,  John,  member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee;  his 
grandson  Martin,  ii.,  410,  411.  Grave  of,  ii.,  411.  Auto- 
graph of,  ii.,  102. 

Phifer,  Martin,  Carolina  Cotton  Planter,  ii.,  409. 

Philadelphia,  founded  by  Penn  in  1682.  ii.,  49.  Topography 
of.  ii.,  182.  Map  of,  ii.,  102.  Charter  of,  ii.,  51.  Opposes 
the  Stamp  Act ;  resolves  to  import  no  British  Koods,  and  to 
abstain  fVom  mutton  and  diminish  (lineral  expenses ;  muffles 
bells  and  hoists  colors  half-mast  on  occasion  of  the  arrival 
of  Stamps,  ii.,  52.  Rejoices  at  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
il.,  259.  Public  excitement  on  account  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  ii.,  53.  Non-importation  league :  destroys 
tea.  11.,  54.  Continental  Congress  at,  i.,  125,  126:  li.,  59. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  ii.,  67.  Removal  of  Congress 
fVom,  ii..  631.  Congress  resolves  to  defbnd  to  the  last,  ii., 
18.    British  plunder  the  neighborhood;  Queen's  Rangers; 
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adTertiMmentt  for  reeniiui,  it.,  1S7.  ETacoated  by  the  Brit* 
iah  in  1778,  ii..  147.  Riot  at,  in  1779,  i.,  3S1.  Ancient 
buildings ;  slate-roof  house,  ii.,  94 ;  Christ  Church,  ii  ,43,43  ; 
Penn*s  house  .  Loxley's  house ;  Mrs.  Darrah,  U.,  95.  Swed- 
ish Church ;  Wharton's  Mansion-house,  ii.,  97.  Prorost 
prison,  ii.,  97.  Washington  Square ;  Office  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, ii.,  103.  British  fortifications;  Howe's  encampment 
and  residence;  public  buildings  in  1779,  ii.,  103.  Andrd's 
residence,  ii.,  104.  Grave  of  Franklin,  ii.,  43.  Frigate  Dela- 
ware ,  torpedoes  ;  Battle  of  the  Kegs,  ii.,  104.  TheMischi- 
anza  fete,  ii.,  106.  Patriotism  of  the  women  of,  ii.,  106, 107. 
Proceedings  at,  on  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  ii.,  321. 

Philip,  King:  see  Kino  Philip. 

Philippa,  Queen  of  Portugal,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
i.,  17. 

Philippine  Islands  reached  by  Magellan's  vessels,  1.,  S6. 

Phillips,  James,  American  Naval  Commander,  i.,  056. 

Phillips,  William,  General  (British),  at  Ticonderoga,  1., 
134.  At  the  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  i.,  50, 51. 53,  73.  His 
tariff  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  in  1779,  ii.,  646.  Joins 
Arnold  at  Portsmouth  in  1781 ;  proceeds  to  City  Point,  ii., 
334,  337.  His  head-quarters  at  Petersburg,  ii..  337,  339. 
Military  operations  between  City  Point  and  Williamsburg, 
ii.,  337.  Burns  barracks  and  flour  at  Chesterfield  Court- 
house ;  destroys  property  on  James  River,  ii.,  340.  In  com- 
mand of  Burgoyne's  captive  troops,  i.,  503 ;  ii.,  345.  His 
character,  i.,  593 ;  ii.,  339,  340.  His  harsh  letter  to  General 
Heath,  i.,  594.  Head-quarters  at  Charlotteville,  ii.,  345. 
Death  of;  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of;  grave  of, 
ii.,  337,  340 

Phillips,  William,  of  Boston,  on  the  Committee  (br  remov- 
ing British  troops,  i.,  491.  On  the  Boston  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  i.,  513. 

Phillipse,  Frrokrick,  i.,  708.    Manor  of.  i.,  759 ;  ii.,  636. 

Phillipse,  Mary,  Miss,  sister  of  Mrs.  Beverly  Robinson; 
Washington's  addresses  to ;  marries  Roger  Morris,  1.,  709. 
Portrait  of,  ii.,  626. 

Puillis,  negro  slave  of  Mr.  John  Wheatley,  of  Boston  ;  Wash- 
ington's letter  to :  her  poems  c^uoted ;  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  i.,  556,  557.  Her  contribution  to  the  relief  of  poor  sol- 
diers, ii ,  106. 

Phipps,  David,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1776, 
ii  ,  638. 

Phipps,  Sir  William,  his  attempt  to  besiege  Quebec  in  1789, 
I.,  451.     His  wife  suspected  of  witchcraft,  i.,  447. 

Phipps,  Captain,  Honorable,  his  voyage  toward  the  North 
Pole,  ii.,  640. 

Pickaway  Plains,  Ohio.  Topography  of,  ii.,  863. 

Pickens,  Andrew,  Colonel,  in  expeditions  against  the  Chero- 
kees  in  1760,  ii.,  640,  643.  On  the  Haw  and  the  Dan  in 
1781,  ii.,  384,  385.  Captures  Forts  Cornwallis  and  Grier- 
8on,  ii.,  485.  At  the  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781,  ii.,  434. 
Congress  votes  a  sword  to,  ii.,  437.  At  Eutaw  Springs, 
ii.,  494.  At  the  siege  of  Augusta,  ii.,  384-386;  505,  511. 
Joins  Green  at  Friday's  Ferry,  ii.,  491.  Chastises  the  Creek 
Indians,  ii.,  535.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical 
Sketchof.  ii.,  511. 

PicKERiNo,  Timothy,  General,  ii.,  34  ;  at  the  skirmish  at 
West  Cambridge,  i.,  529.  Succeeds  General  Reed  in  1777, 
ii.,  34.  Member  of  the  Board  of  War  in  1777,  ii.,  133,  662. 
Commissioner  to  Wyoming  Valley  in  1787,  i.,  374,  375, 
Abduction  of,  i.,  376.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  i.,  374.    Quoted,  i.,  371. 

Pi  EL,  Hessian  Lieutenant,  captured  at  Trenton ;  Autograph 
of,  ii.,  23. 

Pierce,  Reverend  Mr.,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  i.,  143. 

PiERCY,  Captain  (British),  captured  by  Paul  Jones,  ii.,  641, 
642. 

PiERsoN,  David  and  Stephen,  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Tea-party,  ii.,  54. 

PiERsoN,  Jeremiah  H.,  of  Ramapo,  I.,  779. 

PioBON,  John,  on  the  Boston  Committee  of  Safety  in  1775, 
i.,  536. 

Pigeon  Quarter^  Yorktown,  ii.,  324. 

PiooT,  Sir  Robert.  General,  at  Boston  in  1774,  1.,  520.  In 
command  at  Charleston  in  1775,  i.,  530.  At  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  i.,  541.  Commands  troops  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1778,  i.,  649.  Supersedes  General  Prescott  at  Newport  in 
1778,  i.,  653. 

Pigot  Galley  captured  and  taken  to  Stonington  in  1778,  i.,  664 

Pigpers,  Cemetery  of,  at  Paris,  The  tomb  of  La  Fayette  at ; 
^cture  of  his  tomb,  ii.,  120. 

Pilgrims  of  New  England,  Names  of,  i.,  437.  Weir's  picture 
of  the  embarkation  of  the.  ii. ,  205.  Their  first  '*  Sabbath*'  in 
New  England,  i.,  443.  Basso  relievo  representation  of  the 
landing  of  the,  ii.,  204.  Covenant  of  the,  1.,  437.  Chair  of; 
Autographs  of,  i.,  438. 

Pillars  of  Hercules  described,  1.,  20. 

PiUory  at  Oxford,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  351. 

PiNcjiNBT,  Charles  Cotesworth,  disputes  with  Governor 
Boone  on  the  elective  Oanchise,  ii.,  541.  Takes  possession 
of  Fort  Johnson  in  1775,  ii .  545.  In  command  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie, ii.,  557.  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  South 
Carolina  in  1775,  ii.,  543.  In  Howe's  expedition  to  Florida, 
11^523.  The  second  of  Howe  in  a  duel  with  Gadsden,  ii., 
583.    Succeeds  Hamilton  as  President  General  of  the  Cin- 


cinnati Society  in  1805,  i.,  697.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  557. 

PiNCKNST,  Thomas,  Lincoln's  Chief  Aid,  ii.,  553.  General, 
succeeds  General  Charles  C  as  President  General  of  the 
Cincinnati  Society  in  18^,  i.,  697.  His  wife  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Motte,  ii.,  479,  480.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  ii.,  553. 

PinI,  printer.  Portrait  of  Baroo  Steuben  by,  burned,  ii.,  199, 
300. 

Pine  Robbers,  jnarauding  Tories,  i.,  333 ;  ii.,  163,  348.  Fen- 
ton,  ii.,  163.  ' 

Ptne*s  Bridge,  Account  of,  i.,  754. 

Pme-tree  Flag  described,  i.,  570,  576.  Fine-tree  Shilling,  i., 
449. 

Pinta,  the  name  of  one  of  the  caravels  Aimished  by  Isabdla 
for  Columbus,  i.,  33. 

Pintard,  John,  his  anecdote  of  Sergeant  O'Keefe,  ii.,  659. 

PiNzoN,  Martin  Alonzo,  commands  the  Pinta  in  Columbus's 
first  voyage  to  the  New  Worid.  i.,  33-35.  Thinks  he  was 
the  first  who  discovered  land,  i.,  84. 

PiNZON,  Vincent  Sanbz.  commands  the  Mvia  in  Columbus** 
first  voyage  to  the  New  World,  I.,  33-35. 

Pinzon  Family,  wealthy  and  enterprising,  aid  Columbus ;  pie- 
ture  of  their  mansion,  i.,  33. 

Pipe,  Captain,  Indian  Sachem,  flivors  the  British  :  his  plana 
(yustrated  by  White-eyes,  ii.,  44.  Rival  chief  of  White-eyes, 
i.,  264. 

Pirates  on  the  coast  of  New  England  in  1700,  ii.,  579.  On  the 
coast  of  the  Carolines  before  1729,  ii.,  356.  Court  for  the  trial 
of,  ii.,  357.    Captain  Kidd's  expedition  against,  ii.,  579. 

Pitcairn,  Major,  in  the  expedition  to  Concord  in  1775,  i.,533, 
534.  Shot  at  Breed's  Hill  by  a  negro  soldier ;  his  widow 
pensioned  by  the  British  government,  i.,  546. 

Pitcher,  Jonathan,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1775,  ii.,  638. 

Pitkin,  William,  of  Connecticut,  I.,  303. 

Pitkin's  History  of  the  United  States  cited,  i.,  84,  85,  87,  186, 
316,321. 

Pitt.  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  eommences  his  ministry  in 
1757  ;  his  plan  for  a  campaign  against  the  French  and  In- 
dians in  1758,  ii.,  273.  Cool  treatment  of,  by  George  111.,  in 
1760,  i.,  457.  Resigns  his  ministry,  i.,  458.  His  conference 
with  Franklin,  i.,  462.  His  speech  in  Parliament  in  1766, 1., 
471.  Created  Eari  of  Chatham  in  1766,  i.,  475, 476.  Speech 
in  Parliament,  in  1775,  on  American  affairs,  i.,  518.  His 
tribute  to  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  i.,  550. 
His  speech  against  employing  mercenary  troops  in  1777,  i., 
84.  His  opposition  to  American  Independence,  ii.,  141,  143. 
Death  of;  Funeral  of;  Monument  to.  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
ii.,  143,  143.  Peale's  AilMength  portrait  of.  at  Annapolis,  ii., 
197.  Statue  of,  in  New  York  city,  i.,  473;  ii.,  583;  muti- 
lated by  the  British  in  1776,  ii.,  584.  Picture  and  account  of 
the  mutilated  statue,  i.,  473 ;  ii.,  583.  Statue  in  honor  of,  in 
Charleston,  ii.,  543.  Caricatured  in  London,  ii.,  584.  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  ii.,  142, 143.  Lord  Brougham'a  account 
of  the  disposition  of,  ii.,  143. 

Pitt,  William,  the  younger,  hi» remarks  in  Psriiament  on 
the  news  respecting  Cornwallis  in  1781,  ii.,  322,  406.  His 
forged  assignats,  issued  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  ctir- 
rency  of  France,  Ii.,  630. 

Pitts,  Lendall,  leader  of  the  "Tea-party,**  i.,  498.  Aneo- 
dote  of  him  and  Admiral  Montague,  i.,  499. 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Washington  at,  in  1753.  ii.,  368. 

Plainfield  Rock,  called  Washington's  Rock,  i.,  334. 

Plains  of  Abraham :  see  Abrakam,  Plains  of. 

Planetarium  of  Rittcnhouse,  at  Nassau  Hall,  College  of  New 
Jersey,  ii.,  36. 

Plantations,  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  claimed  by  Plym- 
outh and  Massachusetts  in  1643 ;  united  in  1644,  i.,  638. 
Separated  ;  governed  by  Coddinglon  in  1651  ;  re-united,  1., 
639.  Cameron's  ii.,  351.  Coke's,  ii.,  241.  Gee's,  ii.,  349. 
Green  Spring,  ii.,  340.  Holt's,  at  the  battle-ground  on  the 
Haw,  ii.,  387.  Howe's,  at  Brunswick,  ravaged  by  Cornwal- 
lis in  1776,  ii.,  363.  Mrs.  Motte's,  ii.,  477.  O'NeU's,  U., 
386.    Wahab's,  Skirmish  at,  in  1780,  ii.,  419. 

Plato,  the  philosopher,  his  account  of  Atlantis,  1.,  19. 

Platt,  Ebenezer  Smith,  seizes  powder  at  Savannah;  cap- 
tured by  Tories,  and  sent  to  England,  11.,  520. 

Platt,  Zephaniah,  Judge,  i.,  165. 

Platt,  Mr,  on  the  New  York  Committee  of  Safety,  i.,  691. 

Platto,  an  Englishman,  he  and  Gort,  Tories,  occupy  Garret 
Putnam's  house ;  scalped  by  his  own  party,  i.,  888. 

Plattsburg,  i..  165 ;  Battle  of.  1.,  166. 

Pleasants,  Samuel,  Quaker,  banished  to  Virginia,  11.,  56. 

Pledge,  Form  of,  to  sustain  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775, 
i.,  384. 

Plint,  his  opinion  on  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  i., 
20. 

Plowed  Hili,  Mount  Benedict,  Fortifications  on,  1..  571. 

Phickemm,  Washington's  army  at.  1.,  338 ;  ii.,  93.  Celebra- 
tion at,  in  1779, 1.,  334.    Cemetery  at,  1.,  S33. 

Phtm  Island,  or  Plom  Point,  Topography  of,  1.,  681.  Redoabc 
on,  i.,  08!t. 

Plumsted,  Alderman,  Unostentatious  burial  of,  il.,  98. 

Plumsted,  Francis,  subacribing  witness  to  the  Peonsylvattlt 
Charter,  ii.,  50. 
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Plunkett,  Colonel,  his  expedition  to  Wyoming  in  1775,  i., 
348. 

Plunkett,  Lieutenant,  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1781,  U., 
638. 

Plymouthy  Massachusetts,  Landing  or  Pilgrims  at ;  Rock  ;  first 
"  Sabbath,"  i..  443.  Founded  in  1620,  i.,  444.  Indian  Cem- 
etery at,  i.,  443.  . 

Plymouth  Company ^  Formation  of,  in  1606  ,  its  memberl,  U., 
345. 

Pocahontas,  daughter  or  the  Indian  Chief  Powhatan,  ii.,  240. 
Saves  the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith,  ii.,  248.  Basso  relievo 
representation  of  the  scene  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  City,  ii.,  204.  Warns  Captain  Smith  of  an  In- 
dian conspiracy  to  destroy  the  settlers  ;  is  kept  as  a  hostage 
by  Captain  Argall ;  is  released ;  is  baptized ;  marries  a  young 
Englishman,  John  Rolfe ;  goes  with  him  to  England ;  her 
death ;  her  name  in  England, ''  Lady  Rebecca,"  ii.,  248.  Her 
son  and  descendants,  ii.,  248,  249,  330.  Portrait  of,  ii.,  454, 
455.  Chapman's  picture  of  her  baptism,  ii.,  205,  248.  Her 
wash-basin  at  Petersburg,  ii.,  347.  Portrait  and  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  ii.,  248. 

Pocahontas  Village^  or  Pocanhunta,  ii.,  347. 

Pocasset,  Account  of  Witamo  the  Squaw  Sachem  of,  i.,  663. 
Clarke's  settlement  at.  in  1638,  i.,  638. 

Pocono  Mountains,  i.,  339,  360.  Great  swamp  on,  known  as 
the  Shades  of  Death,  i.,  360. 

PoB,  Edgar  A.,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  183. 

PoE,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  of  Baltimore,  their  patriotism:  interriew 
between  La  Fayette  and  Mrs.  Poe  in  1824,  ii.,  188. 

Pohick  Church,  Picture  and  associations  of,  ii.,  213. 

Point  Aux  Trembles,  Arnold  at,  i.,  196.  Montgomery  at,  i., 
197. 

Potnt  Levi,  i.,  185,  194,  195,  203.  American  army  at,  i.,  195. 
View  of,  i.,  185. 

Point  Pleasant,  Battle  of,  in  1774,  ii..  281,  282. 

Pole,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Concord,  i.,  525. 

Polk,  Ezekiel,  grandfather  of  President  Polk,  ii.,  411. 

Polk,  James  K.,  Prenident  of  the  United  States;  Ancestors 
of,  ii.,  41 1.    The  author's  interview  with,  ii.,  206. 

Polk,  Leonidas,  Right  Reverend,  ii.,  494. 

Polk,  Thomas,  Colonel,  great  uncle  of  President,  ii.,  411, 420. 
Character  of,  ii.,  411.  Member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Commit- 
tee, ii.,  412,  415 ;  suspected,  ii.,  418.  In  the  expedition 
against  the  Tories,  ii.,  444.  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  411, 
418. 

Polk,  Thomas  G.,  son  of  Colonel  William,  ii.,  494. 

Polk,  William,  Colonel,  at  the  battles  of  Cowan's  Ford  in 
1781,  ii.,  393;  and  Euiaw  Springs,  ii.,  494,  496.  Portrait, 
Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of.  ii.,  494. 

Pollard,  Asa,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  541. 

P0L.S0X,  Captain,  in  the  expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne  in  1754, 
ii.,  270. 

PoMEROY,  Sbth,  General,  i.,  190.  At  the  Battle  of  Lake 
George  in  1755 ;  shoots  Baron  Dieskau,  i.,  109,  190.  Anec- 
dote of,  by  Dr.  Dwight,  i..  107.  Appointed  by  the  Masss- 
chusetts  Provincial  Congress  in  1774,  i.,  516.  A  volunteer 
at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  542.  Declines  the  office  of 
Brigadier  General,  i.,  190,  5G6. 

Pomktacum:  see  Kixo  Philip. 

PoMPEY,  negro  spy  at  Stony  Point,  i.,  744. 

Pompey,  French  colony  at ;  sepulchral  stone  exhumed  near 
Pompey  Hill ;  picture  of  the  stone,  i.,  230. 

Pompton,  New  Jersey,  Mutiny  at ;  General  Robert  is  ordered 
to,  by  Washington,  in  1781,  i.,  314. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  his  voyage  to  the  Bahamas  in  1512 ;  reaches 
Florida ;  is  killed  by  Indians,  i.,  29,  30. 

Pond,  Py/e'»,  described,  ii.,  387. 

Ponkhocken  Point,  Account  of,  i.,  390. 

Poor,  Enoch,  General,  ii.,  34  ;  at  the  Battle  of  Bcmis's  Heights 
in  1777,  i.,49, 51.  At  Barren  Hill  under  La  Fayette  in  1778, 
ii.,  122.  In  Sullivan's  expedition  to  Wyoming  in  1779.  i., 
274.  At  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  128.  At  Monmouth,  ii.,  157.  His 
grave,  ii.,  123.  Picture  of  his  head-quartera  at  Bemis's 
Heights,  i.,  46.  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii., 
122,  123. 

Pope,  Alexander,  quoted,  i.,  619. 

Popham,  Major,  succeeds  General  Lewis  as  President  General 
of  the  Cincinnati  Society  in  1844,  i.,  697. 

Popham,  Sir  John,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  ii.,  245. 

Populatton  of  North  Carolina  in  1629,  ii.,  356.  Of  Baltimore 
in  1850,  ii.,  184. 

Porey,  Secretary  of  Virginia,  Ii.,  352. 

Port  BUI,  Boston,  i.,  503;  ii.,  280.  Passage  of,  in  1774,  i., 
504,  506.     Chatham's  motion  to  repeal  the,  i.,  518. 

Port  Jervis,  New  York,  described,  i.,  381. 

Port  Royal  Island,  Battle  of.  in  1779,  ii.,  553. 

Porter,  Asahel,  killed  at  Lexington  in  1775,  i.,  553. 

Porter,  Jame»,  of  Maryland,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii.,  194. 

Porter's  Rocks  on  the  Mystic  River,  1.,  615. 

Portland.  Maine :  see  Falmouth. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia,  Early  history  of,  ii.,  334.  Arnold's 
head-qnartera  at,  ii.,  230.  334.  Comwallis  at,  in  1781.  ii., 
262.  Evacuated  by  the  British  in  1779,  ii.,  332 ;  and  in  1760, 
ii.,  333. 

Portugal,  Aid  for  the  subjugation  of,  offered  to  Spain  by  the 
United  States,  ii..  648. 


Portuguese,  Maritime  discoreries  of  the,  i  ,  SO 

Porey,  Colonel,  joins  Greene  in  South  Carolina,  ii ,  535. 

Postelle,  Captain,  and  his  brother.  Major  PosleUe,  take  part 
in  the  exploits  of  General  Marion  in  1780,  li.,  566. 

Post-office  established  by  Congress  in  1775,  i.,  568.  At  New 
York  in  1775,  John  Holt,  postmaster,  ii.,  587. 

Potomac  River,  Calvert's  Roman  Catholic  settlement  on  the, 
in  1634,  ii.,  191. 

Potter,  Colonel,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  ii.,  30. 

Potts,  Isaac,  Quaker,  his  house  the  head-quartera  of  Wash- 
ington ;  his  forge,  ii.,  126.  Sees  Waahington  at  prayer  in  a 
thicket  at  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  130. 

Potts,  John,  his  letter  to  Galloway,  ii.,  57. 

Potts,  Jonathan,  M.D.,  Deputy  Director  General,  ii.,  33. 

Potts,  Joseph  C,  of  Trenton,  ii.,  22,  24. 

Potts,  Stacey,  Quaker,  his  house  the  quarters  of  Cdonel 
Rail,  ii.,  21. 

Potts,  Stacey  G.,  grandson  of  Stacey,  The  author's  inter- 
view with,  ii.,  39. 

Pougkkeepste,  New  York,  origin  of  the  name ;  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  at,  in  1778 ,  State  Convention  at,  1., 
382,  384.    Fugitives  from  Wyoming  at,  i.,  361. 

Powder,  Use  of,  known  to  Roger  Bacon  and  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese, 1.,  586,  634.  Csptain  Smith  induces  the  Indians  to 
sow  it,  ii.,  248.  Manufacture  of,  in  America  befora  1776, 
ii.,  376.  Dunmore's  design  to  blow  up  the  magazine  at 
Williamsburg  in  1775,  ii.,  296.  Seized  by  Royalists  in  Caro- 
lina in  1776,  ii.,  443.  In  Georgia  in  1774,  ii.,  520.  Seized  by 
Americans  at  St.  Augustine  in  1775,  ii.,  545.  Scarcity  of, 
at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  private  vessels  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  (br  a  supply  of,  i.,  570.  Private  manufkctore 
of,  ii.,  425.  Supply  of,  Hrom  Africa,  i.,  571.  Waste  of,  in 
shooting  birds,  or  in  sports,  prohibited  by  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts,  i.,  570.  Picture  of  the  Old  Pow- 
der Magazine  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  ii.,  264. 

Powell,  General,  at  the  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  i.,  50. 

Powhatan,  Indian  Chief,  ii.,  226  ;  father  of  Pocahontas  -,  vis- 
ited by  Captains  Newport  and  Smith  m  1607,  ii.,  246.  Con- 
demns Smith  to  death,  ii.,  248.    Death  of,  in  1621,  ii.,  952. 

Potvhatan,  Virginia,  Settlement  of,  in  1609,  ii.,  226. 

Powhatan  River,  or  James  River,  ii.,  246. 

Po  WN  ALL,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  i.,  482.  Member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons ;  opposes  harah  measures  to- 
ward America,  i.,  482,  483,  505.  Remarks  of,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  spirit  of  American  patriots,  i.,  483.  His 
remarks  on  taxes  and  expenses  in  America,  i.,  4H.  Op- 
poses the  Boston  Pori  Bill,  i.,  504.  His  travels  00  the  Lan- 
caster and  Harrisburg  roads,  ii.,  163. 

Pratt,  Charles,  Earl  of  Camden,  Chief  Justice :  see  Cam- 
den. 

Pratt,  Major,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Hubbardton,  i.,  146. 

Prayer,  The  flrst,  in  Congress,  said  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Duch^ ; 
John  Adams's  account  of  it,  ii.,  61,  62.  Of  General  Morgan, 
ii,  432.    Of  Washington  st  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  160. 

Preble,  Jedediah,  General,  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Provincial  Congress  in  1774 ;  did  not  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, i.,  516. 

Premiums  for  manufactures  in  North  Carolina  in  1775,  ii.,  376. 

Presbyterians  from  the  norih  of  Ireland  settle  in  Maryland,  ii., 
193.    Immigration  of,  in  1745 ;  its  influence,  ii.,  358. 

Prescott.  Lieutenant,  nephew  of  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  i.,  .M6. 

Prescott,  British  General,  his  character,  i.,  642,  643.  At  the 
Battle  of  Montreal  in  1775 ;  his  brutsi  trestment  of  Ethan 
Allen,  and  his  harahness  toward  American  prisonere,  i.,  180. 
645.  His  (light  and  capture  in  1775,  i.,  181.  Exchanged  for 
General  Sullivan,  ii.,  608.  Encamps  at  Newport  in  1777, 1., 
635,  642.  Pictures  of  his  head  quartera,  i.,  635,  644.  Cap- 
tured by  Colonel  Barton,  i.,  643-645.  Csnveyed  to  the  Hud- 
son ;  exchanged  for  General  Lee,  i.,  645;  ii.,  146.  Horse- 
whipped by  Alden ;  anecdote  of  him  and  Folger,  i.,  603. 
Commands  British  force's  in  Rhode  Island  in  1777 ;  his 
predatory  exciursions  to  Warren,  Bristol,  and  'Tiverton,  i., 
645. 

Prescott,  James,  Colonel,  in  the  Council  of  War  at  Bostcm 
called  by  General  Ward,  i.,  534. 

Prescott,  Samuel,  M.D.,  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  i.,  525. 

Prescott,  William,  Colonel,  in  the  Council  of  War  held  by 
General  Ward  in  1775.  i.,  534.  Fortifies  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  538. 
At  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill :  his  bravery;  snecdote  of,  i., 
541.  546,  547.  Aids  General  Hand  in  repeUing  Howe  at 
Pell's  Neck  in  1776;  Autograph  of,  ii.,  614.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  i„  539. 

Prescott,  William  H.,  the  historian,  grandson  of  Colonel 
William  Prescott ;  his  marriage ,  the  (kmily  swords,  i.,  539. 
Quoted,  i.,  20,  21. 

Prescott,  Insurgents  at,  in  1638,  i.,  211. 

Presque  Isle,  French  settlement  and  (brt  at,  Ii.,  S87. 

Press,  American  Newspsper :  see  Newspapers  and  Prtntinr. 

Preston,  Captain,  arrested  at  Boston  and  imprisoned,  i^  4§9, 
490.    Trial  of,  fbr  killing  riotere,  i.,  491,  492. 

Preston,  Dr.,  of  Billerica,  i..  5.M. 

Preston,  Msjor  (British),  at  Fort  St.  John's  in  1775 ;  snr- 
rendera,  i.,  171. 

Preston,  Senator,  anecdote  of  hiro  and  an  old  lady,  ii., 
426. 
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Prestwick,  Sie  John,  tug^Eests  to  John  Adarnn  the  idea  of 
a  coat  of  arms  for  the  American  States,  ii..  656. 

Prevost,  Auoubtike,  General,  marches  (torn  St.  Aufuatine : 
captures  the  fort  at  Sunbury,  ii.,  506.  Invades  Georgia,  ii ,  523. 
At  Sunbury,  ii.,537.  Marches  toward  Charleston,  ii., 553.  At- 
tacks Port  Royal  Island  m  1779.  ii.,  554.    His  retreat,  ii.,ft65. 

PasvosT,  Mark,  Lieutenant-colonel,  li.,  524. 

Pridbaux,  General,  at  Crown  Point  in  1758,  i.,  120.  At  Fort 
Niagara,  i.,  120,  224. 

Priest,  Deoory,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 

Prima  Vuta,  the  part  of  the  New  World  first  seen  by  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  i.,  2f . 

Prince,  Thomas,  Reverend.  Destruction  of  the  books  and 
manuscripts  of,  by  the  British,  at  Boston,  in  1776,  i.,  583. 
Cited,  i..  658. 

Prince,  Tho.ma.s.  pilgrim.  Autograph  of,  i.,  438.  Names  the 
sons  of  Massasoit,  i.,  658. 

Pnnce  Edward's  Island  surrendered  by  the  French  to  the  Brit- 
ish in  1758, 1.,  120. 

Prince  or  He-jse-Cahsel.  Letter  of,  ii.,  40. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Topography  of,  li.,  28.  Nassau  Hall, 
ii.,  31.  Congress  meets  at,  in  1783,  ii.,  631.  Monument  to 
General  Mercer  at,  ii.,  30.  Battle  of,  in  1777,  ii.,  26-33. 
Plan  of  the  battle,  ii.,  28.  View  of  the  battle-ground,  ii.,  29. 
Evacuation  of  New  Jersey  by  the  British,  ii.,  33. 

Prino,  navigator,  sails  to  America,  ii.,  245. 

Prinole,  Captain,  on  Lake  Cbamplain  in  1775.  i.,  163. 

Printing.  The  first  printing-prens  in  America  established  at 
Cambridge  in  1636.  i.,  555.  Established  in  Connecticut  in 
1709.  i..  618.  Established  in  North  Carolina  in  1749,  it.,  360. 
Franklin's  printing-press,  ii..  202.  Influence  of.  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Berkeley  and  of  Napoleon,  ii.,  251.  Governor  Berke- 
ley would  not  allow  a  printing-press  in  Virginia,  ii.,  256. 

Printz,  John,  Governor,  succ^s  Minuita  in  1643,  li.,  46. 

Prior,  the  poet;  quoted,  i..  44. 

Prisoners^  American,  taken  by  the  British  in  1781  :  brutal 
treatment  of.  at  Fort  Griswold ;  Fanny  Ledyard's  kindness 
to.  i..  612.  613;  treatment  of,  at  Philadelphia,  li.,  101  ;  and 
at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  ii.,  179.  Arnold's  oarsmen,  i., 
727.  At  Augusta,  ii.,  513.  At  Brandywine,  American,  ii., 
179.  British,  ii..  170.  At  Bner  Creek,  ii.,  508.  British, 
taken  by  Americans,  ii.,  17.  31.  170,  230.  At  Brooklyn,  ii., 
604.  Governor  Brown  exchanged  for  Lord  Stirling,  ii.,  608. 
Near  Camden,  ii..  468.  Canonchet.  i.,  662.  At  Cedar  Rapids, 
i.,  209.  At  Charles  City  Court  House,  li.,  238.  At  Charles- 
ton, ii..  561.  At  Charlottesville,  li.,  345.  To  the  Cherokees, 
ii.,  440.  At  the  Cowpens,  il.,428.  At  FortGranby,  ii.,482 
At  Fort  Griswold,  i..  612,  613.  At  Fort  Motte.  li.,  480.  At 
Fort  Necessity,  ii.,  269,  270.  At  Fort  Washington,  li.,  621. 
At  Fort  Watson,  li.,  501.  At  Haddrell's  Point,  ii.,  562.  At 
Hanging  Rock,  ii.,  457.  Hessian,  taken  at  the  Battle  of 
Trenton,  ii.,  21.  At  Hickory  Hill,  ii.,  528.  Indian,  cap- 
tured by  Colonel  Moore  in  1713.  ii ,  356.  At  Kettle  Creek, 
Tories,  ii.,506.  At  King's  Mountain  in  1780,  ii.,  428.  King 
Philip,  his  wife  and  son,  in  1676,  i.,  663.  Miantonomoh,  i., 
596.  At  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  ii..  382.  At  Nassau  Hall, 
ii..  31.  At  Nelson's  Ferry,  ii..  500.  At  New  York,  their 
■uflerings,  ii.,  658-661.  At  Osborne's  in  1781.  ii.,  339.  Gen- 
eral Prescott,  i.,  181, 644, 645 ;  ii.,608.  At  Prisoner's  Island, 
General  Prescott's  brutal  treatment  of,  i.,  180.  At  Rngeley's, 
ii.,  460.  At  St.  Augustine  in  1780,  ii.,  562.  At  Savannah, 
ii..  526.  At  Spencer's  Ordinary,  ii..  259.  Lord  Stirling,  ii., 
608.  General  Sullivan,  ii.,  608.  Major  Tallmadge's,  li..  627. 
By  Tryon  in  1771.  ii..  372.  At  Yorktown,  ii.,  313.  Tariff 
for  exchange  of,  in  1779,  U.,  646.  See  Prisons  and  Prison- 
skips. 

Prisoner's  Island,  Lake  Champlain,  Escape  of  prisoners  flrom, 
i.,  116,  117. 

Prisons,  British,  at  New  York,  ii.,  658-660.  Provost  prison 
at  Philadelphia,  ii..  100.  101. 

Prison-ships,  British,  at  New  York,  ii..  660.  661.  Jersey  pris- 
on-ship, Picture  and  account  of  the.  ii..  660. 

pRiTCHARD.  Edward,  subscribing  witness  to  the  Pennsyl- 
Tania  Charter,  ii.,  50. 

Privateers,  fitted  out  by  Robert  Morris,  ii..  638.  In  1775.  i.. 
329,  569.  641.  Formidable  to  the  British  in  1775,  t.,  569. 
Sent  (torn  Newport  m  1775.  i.,  641.  Sent  fVom  New  London 
and  Norwich  in  1777,  i.,  610.  British,  captured  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  1781.  ii.,  230 

Privy  CouncU,  i.,  4M.  Dr.  Franklin  summoned  before  the, 
i.,  495. 

Prizes,  American,  taken  into  Newport  by  the  British  in  1775 , 
recaptured,  i..  641.  Destroyed  at  New  Bedford  in  1778,  i.. 
652.  Galley  Pigot,  i.,  666.  British  frigate  Romulus  and 
two  privateers,  li.,  230,  334.  Washington's  rule  fbr  the 
division  of,  ii..  637. 

Prorlamatwn  of  Clinton,  at  Charleston,  in  1780,  ii.,  561. 

Proctor,  Thomas,  his  artillery  in  Sullivan's  expedition,  i., 
374.     At  Brandywine  :  Autograph  of,  ii.,  169. 

Profanity  forbidden  at  the  **  London  Coffee-house,"  Philadel- 
phia, in  1780:  li..  53. 

Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  Popular  feeling  against  the,  11., 

Prospect  Hill,  i .  112,  113  ;  Skirmish  at,  i.,  529. 
Protestant  Colony  in  Florida,  destroyed  by  Spaiuards  in  1564. 
1,32. 


Protestants,  French  and  German  (kmilies,  settle  in  the  Caro- 
linas  in  1707,  1709,  ii..  356. 

Protestants,  Small  number  of,  in  Canada  in  1774,  i.,  156. 

Providence^  Rhode  Island,  i.,  619.  Founded  by  Roger  Will- 
iams in  1636.  i.;  622.  Burnt  by  Indians  in  1676.  i ,  663. 
Roger  Williams's  Spring,  i.,  623-625.  Old  Tavern,  i.,  626. 
Bonfire  of  tea  at,  in  1773,  i.,  620.  French  troops  arrive  at, 
in  1782 ;  their  camp-ground,  i.,  624.  Burial-ground  at ;  La 
Fayette's  head-quarters,  i.,  624,  625.  Patriotism  of  the  wo- 
men of,  i.,  626. 

Providence  of  God  recognized  by  Congrras,  U.,  61 ,  62, 127. 322  ,• 
and  by  Pame,  ii.,  69. 

Province  House,  Picture  and  account  of.  I..  474. 

Provmce  Island,  The  British  take  possession  of,  in  1777,  ii., 
90.    British  Batteries  on .  i  i . ,  9 1 . 

Provoost,  David,  of  New  York,  ii.,  602, 

Provost  Pnaon^  at  Philadelphia,  ii.,  101.  At  New  York,  ii., 
659. 

P%UDEN,  Mr.,  Notice  of,  1.,  418. 

Prussia^  King  of,  Arthur  Lee's  orertures  to  the,  in  1777,  ii,, 
648.  Gold  medal  presented  to  Baron  Steuben  by  the  King 
of,  i.,  333.    Maritime  policy  of,  ii.,  468. 

Psalm  the  84th,  quoted,  ii.,  215. 

PuGH,  James,  Regulator;  hung,  by  Tryon,  in  1771,  11.,  370, 
371,  388. 

Pulaski,  Casimir,  Count,  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown  in 

1777,  ii.,  112.  Exploit  of  his  cavalry  at  Frankfbrd,  ii.,  42. 
At  Brandywine,  ii.,  169.  Brigadier  in  the  Continental  army 
in  1777 ;  visits  La  Fayette  at  the  Moravian  settlement  at 
Bsthlehem,  ii.,  185.  Receives  a  banner  from  the  Moravian 
nuns,  li.,  165,  166.  Picture  and  description  of  the  banner, 
li.,  187.    At  Charleston  in  1779,  ii.,  554.    At  Minisink  in 

1778,  i.,  669.  With  his  cavalry  at  Morristown  ,  his  feats  of 
horsemanship,  i.,  310.  At  Savannah  in  1779,  ii..  529.  Mor- 
tally wounded  at  Savannah,  ii.,  186.  532.  Monument  to,  ii., 
514.  Portrait,  Autograph,  Seal,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
ii.,  529. 

PuLci,  his  Morgante  Magglore  quoted,  i.,  20. 

Pulpitt  Curious,  at  German  Flats,  1.,  254. 

Puritans  of  New  England.  Origin  of  the.  i.,  440.  Hooper  and 
Rogers ;  Henry  VIII. ;  Elizabeth ;  Boldness  of  the,  i.,  440. 
Position  of  Elizabeth ;  Separatists :  Puritans  in  Parliament , 
James  I. ;  Puritan  ministers  exiled,  i.,  441.  Character  of 
the  ;  sail  for  America,  i.,  442.  Explore  the  coast ;  attacked 
by  Indians  :  first  "  Sabbath"  in  New  England  ;  Landing  of, 
at  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620, 1.,  443.  Basso-relievo  represent- 
ation of  the  landing  of  the.  ii.,  204.  Founding  of  Plymouth  . 
want  and  sickness ;  Carver  dies  ;  election  of  Bradford  ;  defy 
the  Indians,  i.,  444.  Condition  of  the  colony  ;  new  emigrants'. 
Winslow  ;  old  colony  seal ;  Standish ;  Weymouth  settled  in 
1622 ;  Shawhiut.  i..  445.  Endicott  settles  at  Salem ;  arrival 
of  Winthrop  ;  Boston  founded  in  1630 ;  progress  of  free  prin- 
ciples, i  ,  446.  The  Puritan  character;  witchcraft;  British 
law  ;  effects  of  delusion  in  New'  England,  i..  447.  Narrow 
views  of,  i.,  621 .  Religions  character  of.  mild  laws  ;  repre- 
sentative system ;  immigrants,  i.,  447,  448.  Trade  of  the 
colony ;  first  coined  money ;  marriage  of  the  Mint-rnaster't* 
daughter ;  conduct  of  Quakers,  and  their  punishment,  1..  449. 
Oppose  the  Quakers,  i.,  450.  Narrow  views  of  the  Puritans 
at  Salem  in  1634.  i ,  621.  Capture  Indians  and  sell  them  as 
slaves,  i.,  663.  Religious  condition  of,  in  Virginia,  ii.,  253. 
Infiuence  of,  li.,  360.    See  Pilgrim ;  and  Pilgrims. 

PuRviANCE.  Samuel,  Jun.,  one  of  the  Baltimore  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  ii.,  186.    His  narrative  quoted,  li..  167. 

PuRT,  John,  founder  of  a  Swiss  settlement  in  South  Carolina, 
ii.,  540. 

Purysburg,  South  Carolina,  Settlement  of,  ii.,  540. 

Putnam,  Garret,  an  active  Whig,  rents  his  house  to  the 
Tories,  Gort  and  Platto.  i.,  268. 

Putnam,  Israel.  General,  i.,  190.  At  Fort  Edward  in  1757, 
1.,  111.  At  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  i.,  118.  Daring  feat  of,  at 
Fort  Miller,  i.,  04.  Near  Fort  Anne  ;  his  perilous  situation  ; 
captured  by  French  and  Indians,  i.,  140.  Humanity  of  his 
captor,  i..  141.  On  Lake  Champlain;  attacks  French  and 
Indians  near  Fort  Anne,  i..  143.  Daring  feat  of,  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, i..  96.  His  feau  at  Fort  Oswegatchie  in  1760,  i..  21S. 
At  Cambridge,  i.,  422,  534,  566.  Commissioned  in  1774,  1.. 
522.  At  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  539.  541,  546.  His 
flag,  i.,  569.  At  Cobble  Hill  in  1775.  1.,  576.  At  the  bom- 
bardment of  Boston.  I.,  578.  At  Boston  after  the  evacuation 
by  the  British  in  1776.  1.,  582.  In  command  at  New  York 
during  Washington's  absence  at  Philadelphia  in  1776.  ii.,594 
In  command  at  Brooklyn,  ii.,  599.  In  command  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1776,  ii.,  18.  Controls  cantonmenu  between  Prince- 
ton and  the  Hudson  River  in  1777,  i.,  307.  Plan  of,  fbr  at- 
tacking the  British  on  Staten  and  Long  Islands,  Paulus's 
Hook,  and  New  York  in  1777  ,  deceived  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, i. ,  733  ;  and  by  Waterbury,  i..  735.  Censured  for  detain- 
ing troops  sent  to  reinforce  Washington,  11.,  91 .  His  laconic 
letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  respecting  a  spy.  i.,  740.  Ordered 
to  King's  Ferry,  ii.,  01.  His  letter  to  Washington,  on  the 
privations  of  the  soldiers,  in  1778,  i.,  705.  In  command  of 
the  army  at  Smith's  Clove  in  1779,  i.,  744.  His  head-quar- 
ters at  Readinr,  Connecticut,  in  1779 ;  his  speech ;  his  en- 
campment at  West  Greenwich,  1.,  411.  Feats  of,  i.,  M,  06, 
SI2.    His  escape  at  Horeeneck,  i.,  412.    His  Uvem  sign,  i.. 
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439.    His  letter  on  pnblic  honoes,  i.,  430.    Portraits  of,  i., 

140:  ii .  600.    Autograph  of,  n.,  600.    Biographical  Sketch 

or,  ii.,  599.    Anecdote  of,  i..  547. 
Putnam,  Rurus.  Lieutenant-colonel,  engineer,  Military  works 

at  Boston  constructed  by,  i.,  593. 
Putnam,  Reverend  Dr.,  ot  Roxbury,  i.,  659. 
Putnam's  Hill,  Picture  and  description  of,  i.,  412-414. 
Putnam's  Ledge,  or  Rock,  i.,  137.     View  at,  i.,  142. 
Ptlb,  Colonel.  Tory  officer,  ii.,  370.    Ensnared,  wounded,  and 

defeated  in  the  battle  on  the  Ilaw,  ii.,  384,  3S7. 
Pyle's  Pond,  Picture  of,  ii..  387. 
Pyramid  on  Boston  Common  erected  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in 

1766,  i.,  473. 

Quaker  Hill,  Battle  of,  in  1778,  i.,  651,  OSS.  Topography  of, 
i.,  632,  648.  651,657. 

Quakers,  Origin,  character,  and  sufferings  of,  in  America,  i., 
447.  449,  450.  Settle  in  Rhode  Island  in  1647,  i.,  639.  Roger 
Williams's  dispute  with,  at  Newport,  i.,  623.  Settle  on  ihe 
Delaware  between  the  years  1676  and  1680,  ii.,  46.  Settle 
at  Crosswicks  in  1681  ;  meeting-house  at,  ii.,  II,  12.  Found 
Trenton  in  1679.  ii.,  13.  Meeting-house  at  Pnnceton,  ii.,  27. 
Thirteen  hundred,  released  fh>m  prison  in  England  by  Will- 
iam Penn  ;  an  association  of,  emigrates  to  America,  ii.,  47. 
Character  and  influence  of,  ii.,  49.  Favor  the  taxing  of  pro- 
prietary estates  in  1764,  ii.,  51.  Petition  of.  against  destroy- 
ing the  New  England  fisheries,  i..  520.  Testimony  of,  in 
1775,  ii.,  55.  Favor  the  royal  cause  ;  at  Philadelphia  in  1775 
and  1776 ;  loyalists,  ii.,  18,  55,  56.  Eleven  leading  Quakers 
at  Philadelphia  apprehended,  ii.,  56.  Execution  of  Roberts 
and  Carlisle  in  1778,  ii..  57.  Fines  imposed  on,  in  Virginia, 
it.,  254.  Settle  in  North  Carolina,  ii.,  354  ;  and  New  Jersey, 
Ii.,  578.  Week-day  meeting  of,  at  Sconnel  Town  during  the 
Battle  of  Brand ywine,  ii.,  168.  Quaker  marriage,  ii.,  407, 
406.  Centenarian  preacher:  boarding-school,  ii.,  408.  At 
Jamestown,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  406.  Take  up  arms  in  the 
American  cause  m  1775,  ii.,  380. 

QuAMiNO,  DoLLT,  Old  uegro  guide  at  Savannah,  ii.,  526. 

Quartering  Acts,  Chatham's  motion  to  repeal  the,  i.,  518. 

QuARTiER,  Jaques:  see  Cartier. 

QuBARV,  JoHif,  member  of  the  Mecklenbui^  Committee,  ii., 
412. 

Quebec,  Early  settlement  of;  topography  of,  i.,  632,  648.  651, 
657.  Description  of,  i.,  204.  Picture  of  St.  John's  Gate ; 
fbrtifications,  i.,  198.  Historical  localities,  1.,  205.  Capitu- 
lation of;  I^evi's  attempt  to  recapture ;  his  retreat,  i.,  169. 
M'Lean  summoned  by  Arnold  to  surrender,  i.,  196.  Royal 
Hiffhland  regiment  at,  i.,  159.  Quebec  Act  in  1774,  i.,  505, 
506.  Despotic  spirit  of  the  times,  i.,  156,  157,  506.  Bishop 
of,  resists  Carleton's  attempt  to  seduce  him,  i.,  158.  Arnold's 
expedition  to ;  Battle  of,  i.,  187-201. 

Quebec  Act:  see  Canada. 

Queen  Anne,  Maryland,  ii«  198. 

Queen  Anne's  Chapel  in  Fort  Hunter,  I.,  280. 

Queen  Esther,  half-breed  Indian  woman,  her  inhuman  cru- 
elties :  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  357,  358. 

Queen  Esther's  Rock,  Picture  of,  I.,  357. 

Queen's  Museum,  or  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  at  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  ii.,  393,411. 

Queen's  Rangers,  ii.,  137.  At  King's  Bridge,  U.,  625:  Oyster 
Bay,  ii.,  627  ;  Spencer's  Ordinary,  ii.,  258. 

Queenston,  Battle  of,  i.,  226. 

Quibbletown,  or  New  Market,  New  Jersey,  i.,  331. 

QutmJty's  Creek  Bridge,  Battle  of,  in  1781. 11.,  567,  568. 

QuiNCT,  Dorothy,  afterward  Mrs.  John  Hancock,  i.,  553. 

QuiNCY.  JosiAH,  defends  Captain  Preston,  i.,  492.  Patriotic 
character  of,  i.,  493.  His  speech  at  Boston  in  1773,  i.,  497. 
Contributor  to  Whig  Journals ;  on  the  Boston  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  i.,  513.  His  opinion  of  Cornelitis  Harnett, 
ii.,  376.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  498. 

Qtdnebaug  River  aeacribed,  i.,  595. 

Quiniptac,  Indian  name  of  New  Haven,  i.,  418. 

Quintan's  Bridge,  on  Alloway's  Creek,  Skirmish  at,  ii.,  138. 

Quinze  Chiens,  Prisoners  at,  i.,  208. 

Quit-rents  required  of  the  Colonies  in  1737,  ii.,  357. 

Quo  Warranto  defined,  i.,  434.  Writs  of  James  I.  against  the 
London  Company  in  1624,  ii.,  252. 

Race-course  on  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  ii.,  596. 

Races,  Good  eflTects  of  a  mixture  of,  in  America,  i.,  S87. 

Radiere:  see  La  Radiere. 

Rafn,  Charles  C,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Copen- 
hagen, i.,  634. 

Rail-roads  at  Boston,  Number  of  passengers  on  the,  1.,  560. 

Rainbow,  Solar,  at  noon,  and  lunar,  at  midnight,  seen  by  the 
author,  ii.,  199. 

Rains/ord  Island,  Stone  cemetery  on,  i.,  634. 

Raleiqh,  Sir  Walter,  sails  for  America  in  1579 ;  equips  a 
squadron  in  1583,  ii.,  242.  His  patent  to  colonize  Virginia 
in  1584 ;  sends  two  vessels  to  Carolina ;  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  knighted :  his  patent  confirmed ;  sends  another  fleet 
to  Roanoke  in  1585  under  Grenville;  form  of  his  ships,  ii., 
243.  His  agricultural  expedition  in  1587 ;  founds  the  city 
of  Raleigh  ;  Hatteras  Indians ;  uses  tobacco :  anecdote  of 
hlfti  and  his  servant,  ii.,  244.  Assigns  his  rights  to  a  Lon- 
don Company ;  committed  to  tl^  Tower  fbr  marrying  with* 


ont  the  Queen's  consent ;  beheaded ;  his  History  of  tbs 
World  ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  245.    Bust  of,  ii.,  280. 

Raleigh,  Nonh  Carolina,  founded  in  1587,  ii.,  244. 

Raleigh  Tavern,  Williamsburg,  ii.,  280. 

Rall.  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  White  Plains  in  1776,  ii..  616. 
At  Fort  Washington  in  1776,  ii..  620.  At  the  Battle  of  Tren- 
ton, ii.,  20.  His  head-quarters,  ii.,  21, 24.  Mortally  wound- 
ed, ii.,  21.  Washington's  visit  to  him  in  his  last  moments ; 
the  room  in  which  he  died,  il.,  22,  24.  His  carousal,  ii.,  23. 
Orthography  of  his  name,  ii.,  20. 

Ralle,  Father,  killed  by  Indians,  i.,  191. 

Ramapaugh  Indians,  Ancient  tribe  of,  their  domain  trans- 
formed by  civiliuUion,  i.,  778. 

Ramapo  Pass  described,  i.,  780, 781 .  Arrival  of  Washington's 
troops  at,  in  1779,  i.,  780. 

Ramapo  Valley;  works  described,  i.,  778,  780. 

Ramapo  Village,  i.,  778,  779.  The  American  army  encamps 
near,  in  1777,  i.,  779. 

Rambo,  Mauritz,  famous  hunter,  his  exploits,  ii.,  124. 

Ramsay,  David,  M.D.,  quoted  or  cited,  i.,  86;  ii.,  19,  541, 
543. 

Ramsay's  Mills,  on  the  Deep  River,  Ii.,  406,  407. 

Ramsey,  J.  G.  M.,  M.D.,  historian  of  Tennessee,  quoted,  ii., 
412. 

Ramsour's  Mills,  Battle  of,  in  1780,  ii.,  391. 

Randolph,  Edmund,  Attorney  General  of  Virginia  in  1776, 
ii.,  300.  Member  of  Congress ;  his  Resolution  to  return 
thanks  to  God  after  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  ii.,  321. 
Governor  of  Virginia;  member  of  the  Virgima  Constitn- 
tional  Convention  in  1788,  ii.,  232, 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  descendant  of  Pocahontas,  ii., 
249. 

Randolph,  Peyton,  of  Virginia,  opposes  Patriek  Henry^s  five 
resolutions,  ii.,  277.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Massaebuaetts 
in  1773  ;  on  the  Virginia  Committee  of  Vigilance,  ii.,  279. 
His  proposed  new  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  il.,657. 
President  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
in  1774,  ii.,  60,  281.  A  Oee-mason,  ii.,  60.  Poitrait,  Auto- 
graph, and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  61. 

Randolph,  Lieutenant,  assaults  President  Jackson ;  dismiss- 
ed from  the  navy,  ii.,  221. 

Randolph  Family y  of  Virginia,  descended  from  Pocahontas,  ii., 
249. 

Rangers.  Butler's,  i.,  267,  268. 

Rank,  Relative,  of  naval  and  military  Officers,  determined  by 
Congress  in  1776,  ii.,  638. 

Ransom,  Captain,  at  Wyoming  in  1776.  i.,  350.  At  the  skir- 
mish on  Millstone  River  in  1777,  i.,  351. 

Rapelje,  Sarah,  first  white  child  born  at  Brooklyn,  ii.,  577. 

Rapelye,  Mrs.,  detention  of  the  messenger  sent  by  her  to  the 
British  army  in  1776,  ii.,  607. 

Rappahannock  River  described,  ii.,  217. 

Ratcliffe,  President  of  Jamestown  Colony,  ii.,  246. 

Rathburne,  Captain,  in  the  United  Statea  navy,  his  exploits, 
ii.,  640,  641. 

Rations  of  the  Continental  soldiers  in  1775,  i.,  576. 

Rattlesnake  Hill :  sec  Prospect  Hill. 

Rawdon,  Francis,  Lord.  La  Fayette  at  the  house  of.  in  Lon- 
don, ii.,  117.  At  Camden,  ii.,  407,  464,  465.  At  Hobkirk's 
Hill,  ii.,  474.  At  Fori  Montgomery,  i.,  736.  Retreats  to 
Charleston,  ii.,  481.  At  Fori  Ninety-six ;  pursues  Greene; 
returns  to  Fort  Ninety-six,  ii.,  488.  Retreats  to  Orangeburg, 
ii.,  489.  Proceeds  to  Charleston  ;  embarks  for  Europe,  ii., 
490.    Portrait  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  471. 

Rawlings,  Colonel,  at  Fort  Washington,  ii.,  620. 

Ray,  Nicholas,  of  London,  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sons  of  Liberty,  ii.,  581. 

Raymond,  Nathaniel,  of  Connecticut,  his  account  of  Tryon's 
landing  at  Norwalk,  i.,  415,  416. 

Raynal,  Abb^,  his  opinion  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  bis  eulogy  on  Hancock,  Franklin,  and 
John  and  Samuel  Adams,  ii.,  82. 

Raynbval,  M.,  his  secret  mission  to  London,  11.,  652. 

Read,  Captain,  of  North  Carolina,  killed  in  the  Battle  of 
Hanging  Rock  in  1780,  ii.,  457. 

Read,  George,  of  Delaware,  delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  ii.,  59.  Member  of  the  first  Naval  Committee  of 
Congress  in  1775,  ii.,  637.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 

.  dependence ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  665.  Portrait  of, 
ii.,/rontispieee.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  81. 

Read,  John,  Colonel,  one  of  the  settlers  of  Reading,  Coimec- 
ticut,  i.,  411. 

Read,  Oliver,  American  Naval  Commander,  i.,  656. 

Read,  Thomas,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1778, 
ii.,  638. 

Reading,  Connecticut,  head-quarters  of  Putnam  in  1779 ;  Col- 
onel John  Read's  monument  at,  i.,  411. 

Rear-admiral  in  the  American  navy  in  1776,  Rank  of,  li.,638. 

Rebecca,  Lady,  the  assumetl  name  of  Pocahontas,  ii.,  248. 

Rebellion  among  the  early  settlers  of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  539. 
Bacon's,  in  Virginia,  ii.,  255.  In  Scotland  in  1745,  ii.,  358. 
Faith  with  rebels  i>ot  to  be  kept.  ii..  344. 

Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  Topoyraphy  of;  fixave  of  Colonel 
Donop ;  ancient  residence  of  Whitall,  ii.,  b3,  84.  Battle  of, 
in  1777,  ii.,  291-299. 

Red  Clap  Neckt  Delaware,  Encampment  on,  in  1777,  il.,  170. 
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Red  House,  at  Wilkesbarre,  Picture  or  the.  i..  375. 

Rbd  Jackkt,  Indian  chier,  at  the  Battle  of  Chemung ;  despised 

by  Brant ;  supplants  Corn-planter,  i.,  279. 
Red  River  descended  by  De  Soto  in  1542,  i.,  31. 
Red  Rock,  the  name  given  by  the  Dutch  to  New  Haven,  i.,  418. 
Rbbd,  Esthkr,  Mrs.,  wife  of  General  Joseph,  aflbrds  reherto 
Continental  soldiers  in  1780 ;  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  li.,  106. 
Rrbd,  Georgb  W.,  son  of  General  Joseph,  Commander  of 

the  Vixen,  ii.,  145. 
Rbbd.  James,  General,  at  the. Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  547. 
Appointed  by  Congress  to  conduct  the  Middle  Department  of 
naval  aflairs  in  1781,  li.,  638. 
Rbbd,  Josbph,  of  Pennsylvania,  General,  Secretary  to  Wash- 
ington, i.,  567. 570.    Washington's  intimacy  with,  disturbed, 
ii.,  15.    Washington's  letter  to,  on  the  Union  flag,  i.,  577. 
'    The  flag  proposed  by,  i.,  576.    At  the  Battle  of  Germantown 
in  1777,  ii..  111.    Governor  Johnstone's  attempt  to  bribe,  ii., 
145.    Resigns  his  oflice  in  1777,  ii.,  34.    Oh  the  Committee 
of  Congress  sent  to  Valley  Forge,  it..  136.    President  of  Penn> 
sylvania  in  1778,  ii.,  145.     Marries  Esther  de  Berdt ;  Life 
and  Correspondence  of,  li.,  106, 145.     Freneau's  monody  on ; 
Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of.  ii.,  145. 
Rbbd,  William  G.,  his  eulogium  on  General  Mercer,  ii.,  30. 
Rbbs,  James,  of  Geneva,  New  York,  a  clerk  of  Robert  Mor- 
ris's, ii.,  107. 
Reese,  David,  member  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee;  Au- 
tograph of.  li.,  412,  413. 
Reficides  of  Charles  I.,  Notice  of  the,  i.,  419. 
RefTulators  of  North  Carolina,  ii.,  363  ;  arrested  in  1768.  ii., 
366.    Expedition  against  the,  in  1771,  under  Tryon  ;  inter- 
cept Tryon's  convoy  with  ammunition,  and  destroy  the  pow- 
der, ii.,  369.    Battle  of  the,  li..  370.  388     Execution  of,  ii., 
371,372.    Turn  loyalists  in  1775,  ii.,  374.    Of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1776,  ii.,  363. 
Reid,  Captain,  his  conduct  at  Newport,  i.,  639. 
Reidbsel:  see  Rieoesel. 

ReUcM,  Indian,  at  Oriskany,  i.,  246.    Indian  samp-pan  belong- 
ing to  King  Philip,  i.,  562.    Quaker,  mad*?  of  Penn's  treaty 
tree,  ii.,  48.    In  the  collection  of  the  Connecticut  IlistorioQ 
Societv.  i.,  438,  439. 
RelicM  of  the  Pilgrims : 

Chair,  Governor  Carver's,  i.,  562 
Chair,  Governor  Winslow's,  i.,  562. 
Chair.  New  Haven,  i..  438. 
Chest  from  the  May  Flower,  I.,  437. 
Chopping-knife,  i..  438. 
Cup,  Silver,  at  Norwich,  i.,  601. 
Key  from  the  May  Flower,  i.,  437. 
Key  of  Port  Royal  Gate,  i..  562. 
Pot  from  the  May  Flower,  i.,  437. 
Sword  of  Miles  Standish,  i.,  562. 
Relics  of  the  Revolution : 
Andre,  ijketch  of,  i.,  771. 

Arms.  British,  in  the  Church  at  St.  John's,  New  Bruns- 
wick, ii.,  595. 
Banner.  Pulaski's  crimson,  ii.,  185,  187. 
Bell,  Liberty,  ii.,  66. 
Bier,  Washington's,  ii..  208. 
Bill,  Continental,  found  in  the  Old  Tower  at  Newport,  i., 

633. 
Buckley  House,  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  I.,  416. 
Bullet,  Silver,  which  contained  dispatches  from  Clinton  to 

Burgoyne,  i.,  684. 
Camp  Chent.  Washington's,  ii.,  200,  201. 
Cane.  Dr.  Franklin's,  ii.,  201,  202. 
Cannon,  French,  i.,  700. 
Cannon  at  College  Green,  New  York,  ii.,  590. 
Cannon  at  Princeton,  ii.,  31. 
Cannon  at  Red  Bank,  ii.,  85. 
Cannons  at  West  Point,  i.,  700. 
Cannon-ball  In  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  i.,  563. 
Cannon-ball  at  Ridgefleld,  i  ,  411. 
Cap  from  Bennington,  i.,  395. 
Carpet  at  Judge  Ford's,  Morristown,  i.,  315. 
Chain  at  West  Point,  i.,  699,  700. 
Chairs  at  Birdsall  House.  Peekskill,  1..  738. 
Chairs  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  ii.,  65. 
Clock  at  Peekskill.  i..  738. 
Clothes,  Washington's,  ii.,  203. 
Coins,  i.,  103. 

Commission,  Washington's,  1..  564  ;  il.,  202. 
Communion-table  in  Pohick  Church,  it.,  214. 
Communion-table  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  i.,  759. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  ii.,  202.    Twice  saved  from 

the  flames,  ii.,  200.  202. 
Desk  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Colonial  As- 
sembly, t.,  562. 
Drum  fh>m  Bennincton,  1..  395. 
Flag.  Hessian,  taken  by  Wash>ngton,  il.,  207. 
Flag,  Royal,  surrendered  to  Washington  by  Comwallis, 

ii..  207. 
Flag  of  Washington's  Life  Guard,  ii..  808. 
Grave-stone  of  Abraham  De  Witt  at  Kingston,  I.,  389. 
Halbert.  i.,  47. 
Hand-bill  in  MassachoaeUs  Uistcriod  Society,  i.,  ftTt. 


Key  of  the  Bastlle  presented  to  Washington  by  La  Fayette. 

li.,  209. 
Letter.  Autograph,  of  Washington,  ii..  208. 
Mortars,  Brass,  at  West  Point,  i..  699. 700. 
Musket,  American,  from  the  battle-field  of  Ilubbardton.  i., 

5h6. 
Musket  from  Bennington,  i..  395. 
Napkin  used  at  thciiaptism  of  Washington,  ii.,  208. 
Otiomon,  Mrs.  Washington's,  1..  439. 
Pipe,  earthen,  at  Oriskany,  i.,  246. 
Post-ofQce  book,  Franklin's,  at  Washington,  i.,  568. 
Pouch,  Washington's,  i.,  166. 
Printing-press,  Franklin's,  ii..  203. 
Puff-ball,  Washington's,  i.,  166. 
Sarcophagus,  Washington's,  ii.,  211,  212. 
Sign,  tavern,  Putnam's,  i.,  439. 
Silver,  Pieces  of,  at  Princeton,  ii.,  35. 
Skull,  i.,  103. 

Skull  of  Colonel  Donop,  ii.,  84. 
Spectacles  of  Washington,  i..  677. 
Spoon,  Silver,  presented  to  Mrs.  Ford, !.,  314. 
Spy-glass,  Washington's,  ii.,  210. 
Staff  of  Franklin,  ii..  201.  202 

Standard,  British,  surrendered  to  Washington  at  York- 
town,  ii.,  207. 
Statue  of  William  Pitt,  i.,  472;  ii.,  584. 
Stockton  relics  at  Princeton,  ii.,  35. 
Stone  on  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first 

read  to  the  people,  ii.,  66. 
Stove.  Franklin,  at  Elixabethport,  i.,  328. 
Sword  from  Bennington,  i.,  395. 
Sword,  war,  Washington's,  i.,  690 :  ii.,  SOI,  SOS. 
Table,  Treaty,  at  Wyoming,  i.,  359. 
Table  at  Peekskill,  i.,  738. 
Tankard  at  Fishkill,  ii.,  124. 
Tavern  at  Elizabethport,  1.,  328 
Tent,  Washington's,  ii.,  202. 
Tomahawks,  i.,  64. 

Vane  of  the  church  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  I.,  759. 
Washington's  relics,  i.,  762 ;  ii.,  200.  201,  202,  207. 
Watch,  Gold,  from  the  battle-ground  at  Eutaw  Springs,  ii., 

499. 
Writing-case,  Washington's,  ii.,  202. 
Religion,  Free  toleration  of,  in  Rhode  Island  in  1747.  i.,  630. 
By  Washington,  i.,  315.    Public  religious  worship  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown,  ii.,  321.    See 
Thanksgiving ;  Intolerance. 
Religious  Toleration:  see  Toleration. 

Remsen,  Henry.  Clerk  of  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United 
States,  ii.,  102, 656.    President  of  the  Manhattan  Bank,  New 
York,  ii.,  102. 
Rensselaer  Manor,  or  Rensselaerwyck,  I.,  390. 
Rents,  Land,  required  to  be  paid  to  the  crown  by  the  Colonies 

in  1757,  ii.,  357. 
Representation,  Colonial  claims  to  the  right  of,  i.,  454.    In 

Congress,  The  system  of.  discussed,  ii.,  655. 
Representatives  in  Congress,  General  character  of,  ii.,  204. 
Rescinders  in  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  in  1768,  i.,  477. 
Ressequb,  Mr,  his  tavern  at  Ridgefleld,  i.,  410. 
Restraining  Ac.t,'\.,  520. 

Retaliation  ordered  by  Washington  at  Boston,  1.,  575.    Proc- 
lamation of,  bv  Congress,  in  1776,  i.,  584. 
Revenue  Laws,  Enforcement  of,  in  1762,  i.,  460. 
Reverb,  Paul,  copper-plate  engraver,  i.,  317.    Artistic  de- 
vices by,  i.,  507.    Messenger  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
respecting  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  i.,  507 ;  and  to  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams  at  Lexington  in  1775,  i..  523.    Assists  in 
laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  State-house  at  Boston,  i.,  561. 
Revolution,  American,  Events  preceding  the,  i..  349.    First  act 
of  oppression,  i.,  454.    Last  blow  of,  ii.,  573.    First  naval 
engagement  of  the,  ii..  637. 
Revolution,  French,  ii.,  82.  119. 
Revolution  in  England  in  1688,  i..  451. 

Rey.<«ell,  Lieutenant,  killed  in  the  Rattle  of  Stillwater,  i.,  64. 
Reynolds,  John,  first  Royal  Governor  of  Georgia  in  1754,  li., 

517. 
Rhmebeck  Flats,  The  British  at,  in  1777 :  Account  of.  i.,  3S8. 
Rhinelander's  Sugar-house^  New  York,  used  as  a  prison,  ii., 

659. 
Rhode  Island,  Historical  Society  of,  i ,  626,  627. 
Rhode  Island  (Isle),  Origin  of  the  name;  settlement  of,  in 
1637  :  conveyed  to  Clark  and  Coddmgton  by  Canonicus  and 
Miantondmoh  in  1638,  i.,  638.  Topography  of.  i.,  648.  Ap- 
pearance of,  i.,  632.  Antiquities  of.  i..  634.  First  white  set- 
tler, i..  622.  Condition  or,  in  1777,  1.,  642.  Evacuated  by 
the  Americans  in  1778.  i..  652. 
Rhode  Island,  State.  First  Constitution  of;  Royal  Charter; 
flrst  General  Assembly  in  1647,  i.. 638.  Religious  toleration ; 
separation  and  re-union  of  the  Plantations ;  re-chartered  in 
1663 ;  description  of.  by  Waterhouse  and  Ross,  i..  639.  Suf- 
ferings of  the  colonists  in  Kins  Philip's  War  in  16T6,  i.,  663. 
Spirit  of  liberty  in.  i.,  639.  Invited  by  Massachusetts  to  M- 
low  her  example  in  1774,  i.,  516.  AutboAxes  an  army  of 
observation  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  536. 
Convention  of.  in  1776.  relative  to  the  Declaration  of  fnde- 
pendenoe,  H.,  60.    Delegates  of,  eifn  tlie  Articles  of  CaaM- 
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eration  in  1778,  ii.,  655.  Is  called  upon  by  Congress  for  (Vinds 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  17bO;  complimentary  addresses  of, 
to  Rochambeau  and  Tern  ay,  i.,  635.  Naval  commanders 
and  sailors  of,  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  i.,  656. 

Rhodeji,  Samuel,  deleg:ate  fVom  Pennsylvania  to  the  first  Con- 
tmental  Congress  in  1774.  ii.,  55,  59. 

Rice,  Isaac,  at  Ticonderoga,  i.,  121,  122.  Portrait  and  Auto- 
graph of,  i.,  122. 

Rice.  Lieutenant,  challenged  by  M^jor  Church  at  Ticonderoga, 
i.,  130. 

Richards,  Ensign,  bears  the  Union  flag  on  the  American 
army's  entering  Boston  in  1776,  i.,  582. 

Richards,  Guy,  on  the  New  London  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence, i.,  610. 

Richards,  J.  Addison,  landscape-painter,  ii..  476. 

Richardson,  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Christopher  Snyder 
in  1770;  pardoned  by  the  King,  i.,  489. 

Richardson,  Richard,  Colonel,  Biographical  Sicetch  of,  ii., 
444. 

Richardson,  Sergeant  in  the  Guard,  charges  Stephen  Sayre 
with  high  treason  in  1776,  i.,  586. 

Richboo,  Colonel  (Tory),  at  Wiboo  Swamp,  ii.,  566. 

Richelieu  River :  see  Sorel. 

Richmond,  Colonel,  in  the  naval  battle  at  Newport  in  1776,  i., 
640. 

Richmond,  Duke  of.  procures  the  examination  of  Penn  before 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1775,  i.,  585.  Notice  of,  i.,  84.  His 
reply  to  Chatham,  ii^^  142. 

Richmond^  Virginia,  Early  history  of,  ii.,  226.  Topography 
of;  map  of  the  slcirmish  at ;  seat  of  government ;  head-quar- 
ters of  Arnold  and  Simcoe  in  1781,  ii.,  227,  229.  La  Fayette 
at,  in  1781,  ii.,  340.  Destruction  of  property  at ;  statue  of 
Washington  at ;  Monumental  ("hurch  at,  ii.,  230.  The  the- 
atre of,  burned  in  1811 ;  St  John's  Church,  il.,  231. 

Ridge  Road  in  the  Carolinas,  ii.,  400. 

Ridoedalb,  John,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 

Ridg^ld,  Connecticut,  i.,  407.  409.  Situation  of,  i.,  410. 
Arnold  at,  i.,  408.    Picture  of  the  barricade  at.  i.,  400. 

RiDGELBY,  his  Annals  of  Annapolis,  ii.,  194,  197. 

RiBDESEL,  Baron,  General,  i.,  593 ;  ii.,  345.  At  Ticonderoga, 
i.,  135.  At  Hubbardton,  i.,  145.  At  the  Battle  of  Beniis's 
Heiehts,  i..50. 51.    Captured  at  Saratoca.ii..  684.    Furnishes 

farden-seeds  for  the  captive  troops  of  Burgoyne  in  1779,  ii., 
46.    His  quarters  at  Charlottesville,  ii.,  345.    Resides  at 
Beekman's  Mansion  in  1780,  ii.,  611. 

RiEDESEL,  Baroness,  i.,  55,  89.  Her  narrative,  i.,  89.  Visits 
the  Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  ii.,  186.  Her  reception  by  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  i.,  91 .  Her  letters  relative  to  the  captive  troops 
of  Burgoyne,  ii.,  345.  Quoted,  i.,  55,  65,  73.  89,  00,  91,  557, 
558 ;  ii.,  345.  Riedesel  House,  Saratoga ;  and  family  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge,  i..  89,  557.    Autograph  of,  L,  558. 

Ri/ts  in  the  .Mohawk  River  described,  i..  280. 

Rind,  Mr.,  editor  of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  ii.,  284. 

Ring,  John,  his  tombstone,  i.,  254. 

Ringgold,  Thomas,  and  Thomas,  Jun.,  of  Mar>iand.  Sons  of 
Liberty,  ii.,  194.    Thomas  a  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 

'    gress  in  1765,  i.,  465. 

Ringgold,  William,  of  Maryland,  Son  of  Liberty,  il.,  194. 

Rio  de  la  Plata  discovered  by  Cabot,  i..  28. 

Riot  at  Boston  in  1765,  i.,  467,  468;  and  in  1770,  i.,  490.  At 
Enfleld  in  1759,  ii.,  361.  At  Hillsborough  in  1770,  ii..  367. 
At  New  York,  the  Doctors'  Mob,  in  1787,  i.,  384.  At  Phila- 
delphia in  1779,  i.,  321.    See  Mob. 

Rip  RapsAn  James  River,  ii..  325. 

RiPLET,  Reverend  Dr.,  Chaplain  in  the  American  army ;  his 
residence,  i.,  527.  Gives  the  ground  for  the  Monument  at 
Concord,  i.,  552. 

Rising,  or  Risinoh,  John  Claudius,  succeeds  Governor 
Printz  in  1652,  ii.,  46. 

RisPESs,  Thomas,  of  Beaufort,  his  discovery  af  the  negro  plot 
in  1775 ;  Autograph  of,  ii.,  375. 

Rittenhouse,  David,  his  planetarium,  ii.,  36.  His  ob- 
servatorv  at  Philadelphia,  ii.,  79,  81.  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  ii.,  36. 

RUter's  Tavern,  Germantown,  ii.,  125. 

Ritzema,  Colonel,  at  New  York  in  1775,  II.,  588.  At  the 
Battle  of  White  Plains,  ii.,  616.  Turns  Loyalist,  ii.,  588. 
Autograph  of,  ii.,  616. 

RiviNGTON,  James,  King's  printer  at  New  York.  i..  508.  His 
Royal  Gazette,  i.,  513.  Destruction  of  his  printiUK  mate- 
rials by  Sears  in  1775;  his  perfidy,  ii..  591.  His  Political 
Register,  i.,  459.  Anecdote  of  him  and  Ethan  Allen,  i.,  508. 
Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.^  590, 
591. 

Roads,  Corduroy,  ii.,  225.    In  North  Carolina,  ii.,  408. 

Roanoke  Island,  Early  history  and  present  condition  of,  ii., 
243.  244. 

Roanoke  River  described,  ii.,  349, 

RoBB.  William,  killed  in  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  in 
1780,  ii.,  428. 

RoBBiNS,  Thomas,  Reverend  Dr.,  librarian  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society ;  his  library,  i.,  436,  4.^. 

Roberts,  Colonel,  with  Howe  in  defense  of  Savannah,  ii., 
520. 

Roberts,  John,  Quaker,  executed  (br  treason  in  1778,  ii.,  57. 

Robertson,  General,  at  th«  evacuation  of  Biteton,  i.,  561. 


Confers  with  General  Greene  relative  to  Andrews  propoMd 
release,  i.,  769.  Succeeds  Governor  Tryon,  ii.,  362.  Takes 
possession  of  New  York  in  1776,  ii.,  611,  613.  629. 

Roberval,  The  Lord  of,  his  voyage  to  the  New  World,  i.,  33. 

Robin,  Abbe,  Chaplain  to  the  French  army  in  America,  ii., 
318.    His  description  of  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  Con- 
gress, ii.,  61 ;  and  of  the  British  army  at  the  surrender  of 
'Comwailis,  ii.,  318. 

Robinson,  Beverly,  son  of  Major  John,  1.,  706.  Colonel  in 
the  British  army  in  1776 ;  declines  selling  Constitution  Isl- 
and, i.,  703.  His  residence  near  West  Point,  i.,  708.  Hts 
letters  to  Arnold  aixl  Putnam,  i.,  717.  On  board  of  th»ahip 
Vulture,  i.,  719.  Accompanies  the  deputation  respecting 
Andre,  i.,  769.  His  letter  to  Washington  respecting  An- 
dre's proposed  release,  i.,  729.  His  tract  of  land  ;  endows 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Philip's  parishes,  i.,  739.  One  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  trial  of  Andre,  ii.,  201.  His  wife  the  daugh- 
ter of  Frederick  PhiUipse,  i.,  706.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and 
Biographical  Sketch  or,  i.,  709. 

Robinson,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Concord ;  his  narrow  es- 
cape, i.,  527. 

Robinson,  Commissioner,  his  assault  on  Otis,  1.,  488. 

Robinson,  Sir  Frederick  Phillipse,  i.,  709;  ii..  275. 

Robinson,  *'  Horse  Shoe,"  Kennedy's  Sketches  of,  ii..  429. 

RoBiN.soN,  Isaiah,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy ;  his 
exploits,  ii.,  638,  639. 

Robinson,  James,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1776 ; 
his  exploits,  ii.,  639. 

Robinson,  John,  Reverend,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrims ;  his  sword, 
i.,  438,441. 

Robinson,  John,  Mqjor,  President  of  the  Council  of  Virginia 
in  1734,  i.,  708.  Chairman  of  the  House  of  BuKesscs  in 
1758;  anecdote  of  him  and  Washington,  ii.,  274,  275.  His 
dislike  of  Patrick  Henry,  ii.,  277. 

Robinson,  Mrs.,  Hospitality  of,  ii.,  188. 

Robinson,  William,  hanged  by  the  Puritans,  i..  449. 

Robinson,  William,  taken  prisoner  by  Logan  in  1774 ;  makes 
ink  of  gunpowder  and  water,  ii.,  283. 

Robinson  House^  Breakfhat-room  of  Arnold  at  the,  i.,  796. 
Picture  ofthe,i.,  708. 

Rochambeau,  Count  de.  General,  Arrival  of.  in  1760. at  New- 
port, ii.,  468, 644.  At  Lebanon,  i.,  603.  Commands  French 
troops  in  America  in  1780,  i.,  654,  655.  His  conferences 
with  Washington,  1.,  435,  656 ;  ii.,  334.  With  Washington 
at  Dobbs's  Ferry ;  loans  money  to  the  United  States,  ii..  303. 
Accompanies  Washington  in  his  first  interview  with  De 
Grasse,  ii.,  308.  Encamps  at  French  Hill,  ii.,  625.  At  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  ii.,  307 ;  and  at  the  surrender,  ii.,  318. 
Commended  by  Washington,  ii.,  320.  His  head-quarters  at 
Williamsburg  in  1782,  ii.,  323.  Departure  from  Annap<Ais 
in  1782,  ii.,  197.  Receives  a  deputation  of  Quakers  in  178S; 
his  encampment  at  Providence,  i.,  623.  His  memoira,  ii.. 
313.    Portrait  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  321. 

Rocheblave,  Philip,  Commander  of  the  garrison  at  Kas- 
kaskia ;  surprised  by  General  Clarke,  ii.,  289. 

Rochefontatn,  Captain,  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  : 
promoted,  ii.,  320. 

Rochford,  Lord,  prosecuted  by  Sayre,  i.,  586. 

Rock. 


Porter's,  1.,  615. 
Prospect,  i.,  370. 
Putnam's,  i.,  142. 
Queen  Esther's,  i.,  357. 
Rogers's,  i..  116. 
Savin's,  at  Orange,  Connec- 
ticut, ii..  216. 
Split,  i..  159. 
Thunder-struck,  i.,  743. 
Tom.  i.,  780. 
Washington's,  i.,  333. 
Williams's,  i..  106,  620. 


Anvil,  il.,  455. 

Bloody,  i.,  370. 

Brant's,  i.,  297. 

Campbell's,  i.,  353. 

Dial,  i.,  353. 

Dighton,  i.,  634. 

East,  New  Haven,  i.,  417. 

Flat,  ii.,  459. 

Forefathers',  at  Plymouth, 
i.,  443. 

Hanging,  ii.,  456. 

Plainfleld.  i.,  334. 
Rocketfs,  Virginia,  below  Richmond,  ii.,  226,  228. 
Rockingham.  Charles,  Marquis  of,  i.,  470;  ii.,  651.    Por- 
trait of,  i.,  470. 
Rockland  County,  New  York,  i..  381. 
Rockij  Hill,  near  Princeton,  Washington's  residence  at,  in 

1783,  ii.,  631. 
Rocky  Motint,  Associations  of,  11.,  451.    View  at;  Battle  of, 

U..  453.  454. 
Rocky  Mount  Ferry,  View  of  the  road  at,  ii.,  455. 
RoDEo,  John,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1777, 

ii.,  638. 
Roderufue  Hortales  and  Co.,  feigned  name  of  Beaumardiais, 

ii.,  647. 
Rodney,  Admiral,  commands  the  British  fleet  in  the  West 

Indies  in  1780,  i.,  656  ;  ii.,  306. 
Rodney,  C^sar,  of  Delaware,  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 

grens  in  1705,  i.,  465 ;  and  to  the  first  Continental  Congress, 

ii.,  59.    At  Brandywine.  ii.,  169.    Signer  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  11.,  665.    Auto* 

graph  of,  ii.,  81. 
Roebuck,  Dr.,  of  Birminsham,  opposes  Franklin  among  the 

manufacturing  population  of  England,  i.,  517. 
Rogers,  Charles  H.,  of  Valley  Forge,  his  obsenratory,  ii., 

127. 
RooKss,  John,  Rererend,  Protestant  martyr,  i.,  440. 
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Rogers,  NATHAinzL,  hit  letters  to  Whately, !.«  404. 

Rogers,  Theophilus,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Norwich  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  i.,  &99. 

Rogers,  Thomas,  hie  ftrm  the  spot  where  Burgoyne  encamped 
in  1777,  i.,  50 

Rogers,  Thomas,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Corenant,  i.,  437. 

RooERK.  Major,  afterward  Colonel,  leader  of  the  Rangers,  i., 
115. 116,  140,  143 ;  ii.,  137.  Surprised  by  Colonel  llaalet  in 
1776,  ii.,  615.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  116. 

Rogers,  Captain,  in  the  British  navy,  ii..  645. 

Rogers,  Captain,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Western  forts 
in  1779,  ii.,  290. 

Rogers,  .Mrs.,  of  Plymouth,  i.,  360. 

Roifers't  Island^  a  camp-ground  in  the  Indian  wars  between 
the  English  and  French,  i.,  96, 103.   Relics  found  on,  i.,  103. 

Rogers's  Observatory,  Picture  of,  ii.,  127. 

Rogers's  Slute  on  Lake  George,  i.,  116. 

RoLFE,  John,  marries  Pocahontas,  ii.,  348,  251. 

RoLFE,  Thomas,  son  of  Pocahontas ;  progenitor  of  leading 
flunilien  in  Virginia,  ii.,  248. 

RoLLo,  Northman  chief,  Normandy  ceded  to,  by  Charles  the 
Simple,  i.,  16. 

Roman  Catholic :  see  Catholic,  Roman. 

Romans,  Bernard,  engineer  at  West  Point  in  1775 :  his  ap- 
plication to  Congress  ibr  a  Coloneley ;  Autograph  of,  i.,  703. 

RoMAYNE,  Thomas,  Reverend,  1.,  233. 

Rome,  Georob,  Loyalist,  his  letters  to  Whately,  i.,  494. 

Rome,  New  York,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  i.,  38,  119,  231. 

RoMER,  James,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  captors  of  An- 
dre, i.,  755. 

RoMNEY,  the  painter,  his  portrait  of  Brant,  i.,  257. 

Romney,  British  ship  of  war.  i.,  478. 

Rondout  Creek,  Origin  of  the  name,  1.,  385.  Village,  i.,  380. 
Scenery,  i.,  389,  390. 

Rone  v.  Lieutenant  (British),  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  siege 
of  Fort  Ninety-six  in  1781 ;  mortally  wounded,  ii.,  485. 

Roscommon  Tavern,  Account  of,  i.,  338. 

Rose,  Rebecca,  Mrs.,  The  author's  interview  with,  near  Fort 
Montgomery,  i.,  730. 

Rose  Island,  British  ships  at,  in  1775  ;  naval  engagement  near, 
i.,641. 

RosENKRANs,  ABRAHAM,  Reverend,  Pastor  of  the  old  stone 
church  at  German  Flats,  i.,  254. 

Ross,  Arthur  A.,  Reverend,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,  632.  His 
Historical  Discourse,  i.,  639,  642,  650,  653.  His  account  of 
General  Prescott's  tyranny,  i.,  642. 

Ross,  George,  of  Pennsylvania,  delegate  to  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1774,  ii..  55,  59.  Signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  665.  Por- 
trait of,  ii.,  frontispiece.    Autoinranh  of,  ii.,  81. 

Ross,  Henry,  one  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  i.,  466. 

Ross,  General  (British),  at  the  Battle  of  North  Point,  Mary- 
land, ii.,  182. 

Ross,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Brandy  wine,  Ii.,  174. 

Ross,  Major  (British).  Commissioner  at  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis  in  1781,  ii.,  316.  His  incursion  into  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley, i.,  290. 

Ross,  Lieutenant,  at  the  Battle  of  Wyoming,  i.,  355. 

Ross,  Mr.,  his  iron-foundry  at  Elt7.abethtown,  i.,  233,  328. 

Ross,  Mrs.,  her  ferry  at  Broad  River,  ii.,  429. 

RossET,  Lewis  de,  Governor  Martin's  letter  to,  ii.,  375. 

RossBT.  MosEs  John  db.  Mayor  of  Wilmington  :  Autograph 
of,ii.,362.  -a       .        -a    F 

RouARiB,  Marquis  de  la :  see  Armand. 

Route's  Point,  and  military  works  at,  i.,  167. 

RouviLLE,  M^jor,  his  expedition  against  New  England,  i., 

SIO. 
Rowan,  Matthew,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  ii.,  361. 
Rowland.  David,  of  Connecticut,  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act 

Congress  in  1765,  i.,  465. 
Rowley,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Johnstown  in  1781,  i.,  300. 
Roxbwry  Fort,  Plan  and  picture  of,  i.,  592. 
Roy,  Robert,  Reverend,  Grave  of,  at  Freehold,  ii.,  153. 
Royal  Gazette,  Rivington's,  The  last  canto  of  the  "  Cow  Chase" 

published  in.  on  the  day  when  Andre  was  captured,  ii..  684. 
Royal  Grant,  The,  procured  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  i.,  301. 
Royal  Highland  Regiment,  i.,  59. 
RoYSTON,  American  soldier,  Inhoman  treatment  of,  by  Sim- 

coe's  Rangers,  ii.,  338. 
Ruddell,  Captain,  surrenders  to  Colonel  Byrd  In  1780,  U., 

304. 
Rvdulph,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Guilford,  ii.,  401.    At  tho 

capture  of  Fort  Granby,  ii.,  483,  484  ;  and  the  siege  of  Fort 

Ninety-six,  ii..  484,  487.    At  Eutaw  Springs,  U.,  496 ;  and 

Augusta,  ii.,  513.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  496. 
Rvdyard,  George,  subscribing  witness  to  the  Pennsylvania 

Charter,  ii.,  50. 
RuGELBY,  Colonel,  commands  Tories  in  South  Carolina  in 

1780 ;  captured  by  Washington,  ii.,  460. 
Rugeley's  Bridge  and  Mill,  Views  of,  ii.,  450,  460. 
RuoGLEs,  Timothy,  of  Massachusetts,  member  of  the  Stamp 

Act  Congress  in  1765,  i.,  465.    President  of  this  Congress ; 

his  '*  Associated  Loyalists,*'  i.,  533.   Heads  a  corps  of  Loyal- 
ists against  tho  Americans,  i.,  AM.    His  militvy  corps  at 

Boston,  i..  535. 
Jtaan,  Imporution  of,  prohibited  la  Georgia  in  1738,  ii.,  516. 
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Sent  (hrni  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1775,  to  British  fbrts 
on  the  coast  of  AOica,  and  exchanged  for  gunpowder,  i.,  571. 
Evils  of,  in  the  army,  i.,572 ;  and  among  the  Indiana,  ii.,4^ 
Disposal  of,  at  New  York,  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  ii.,  588. 

Rumford,  Count  (Major  Thompson),  bearer  of  dispatches 
from  General  Howe  in  1775 :  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  591. 

Runic  InscriptUma  at  Dighlon  Rock,  i.,  634.  On  the  Orkney 
Isles,  i.,  635. 

Rush,  Benjamin.  M.D.,  Surgeon  General,  i.,  332;  ii.,  33. 
With  General  Mercer  when  he  died,  ii.,  30.  Anecdote  of 
him  and  Captain  Leslie,  i.,  333.  His  opinion  of  Wa,vne's  as- 
sault at  Stony  Point,  i.,  749.  At  Brandywine,  ii.,  179.  Suc- 
ceeds Dr.  John  Morgan  as  Professor  in  the  Medical  School 
at  Philadelphia,  ii.,  33.  His  letter  to  Wayne,  i.,  749.  Signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
ii.,  664.    Portrait  of,  \i.,  frontispiece.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  81. 

Russell,  Lieutenant-colonel,  at  Fort  Mifllin,  ii.,  91. 

Russell,  Jason,  killed  in  the  akirmish  at  West  Cambridge,  i., 

OaJl. 

Russelfa  "  Recollections  of  the  Pilgrims,"  i.,  438. 
Russia,  Catharine  of,  confers  honors  on  Paul  Jones,  ii.,  643. 
Francis  Dana  Minister  tVom  the  United  States  to  Russia  in 

1760,  ii.,  651.    Her  doctrine  of  armed  neutrality,  ii.,  651. 
Rutherford,  Griffith,  General,  ii.,  383.    In  the  expedition 

against  tho  Chcrokecs  in  1776,  ii.,  391, 442 ;  and  against  the 
Tories  in  1780.  ii.,444.  At  Matbew's  Bluff,  ii..  50< .  In  the 
army  under  Lincoln  in  1779,  ii.,  552,  553.  At  the  battles  of 
Camden,  ii.,  468  :  and  Ramsour's  Mill  in  1780,  ii.,  391,  431. 
Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  391. 

Rutledgb,  Edward,  or  South  Carolina,  delegate  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress  in  1774,  ii.,  60,  543.  On  the  Com- 
mittee to  draft  Washington's  commission,  i.,  563 ;  on  the 
Committee  on  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1776,  ii.,  653 ; 
and  on  the  Committee  to  confer  with  Howe,  ii.,  604.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  War  in  1776,  ii.,  661 .  Signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  660. 
Portrait  of.  ii.,  frontispiece.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  81. 

Rutledgb,  Hugh,  Judge  of  Admiralty,  ii.,  547. 

RuTLEDGE,  John,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  546.  Dele- 
gate to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765,  i..  465 ;  and  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  ii.,  60, 543.  On  the  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  print  Continental  Bills,  i.,  317.  His 
measures  to  strengthen  Charleston  in  1780,  ii.,  557  ;  and  to 
re-establish  civil  government  in  1762,  ii.,  570.  Portrait,  Au- 
tograph, and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  546,  547. 

Rye,  New  York,  Tryon  at,  in  1779,  i.,  412. 

Sabatis,  Norridgewock  Indian  Chief,  brother  of  Natanis,  i., 

194. 
Sabbath :  see  Sunday. 
Sabbath-day  Point,  Skirmish  at.  in  1756;  and  in  1776,  i.,  115, 

116.     Summer  residence  of  General  Abercrombie  in  1758; 

picture  of,  i.,  115. 
Sabine,  Hannah,  Biographical  Sketch  of.  1.,  625. 
Sabine's  American  Loyalists,  cited,  i..  727  ;  ii.,  63,  493,  668. 
SachenCs  Plain  near  Norwich,  Connecticut,  i.,  597. 
Sackett,  Captain,  captured  in  1781,  ii.,  626. 
Sacrament,  the  name  given  to  Lake  George  by  the  French,  i., 

108. 
Sagamore  of  the  Wampanoags,  i.,  658. 
St.  Angel,  Louis  de,  favors  Columbus,  i.,  72. 
St.  Ann's  Rapids,  i.,  306. 
St.  Anthony's  Nose,  a  bluff  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  Mohawk, 

i..  262.    A  promontory  opposite  to  Fort  Montgomery ;  origin 

of  the  name,  i.,  731, 737.    A  promontory  opposite  to  Rogers's 

Slide  at  Lake  George,  1.,  116. 
St.  Athenaise,  Jones's  Bridge  at,  i.,  169. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  General  Oglethorpe  in  the  expedition 

against,  ii.,  517. 
St.  Clair.  Abthur,  Major-general,  ii.,  34.    At  Ticonderoga. 

i.,  133, 134.    His  retreat  from  Ticonderosa  in  1777 ;  pursued 

by  the  British,  i.,  39.    At  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  i.,  136. 

Member  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  respecting  Andrt\  1.,  765. 

Dislodges  the  Bntish  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  in 

1761,  ii.,  323.  Unjust  suspicions  of.  i.,  759.  Acquitted  of 
blame,  i.,  136.  (Quartered  at  the  Souare  in  1762,  i.,  673. 
Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  132. 

St.  Clair,  Sir  John,  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Duqueane 
in  1755,  ii.,  273. 

St.  Coyck :  see  Saneoik. 

St.  Germain,  Connt  De,  perHuades  Baron  Steuben  to  go  to 
America,  ii.,  135. 

St.  Helen's  Island^  belonged  to  the  Barona  of  Longneuil,  i., 
179. 

St.  John,  Peter,  member  of  the  congregation  at  Darien  ;  cap- 
tured in  1779  ;  verses  by.  quoted,  i.,  414,  415. 

St.  John's,  i  ,  39.  Expedition  of  Allen  and  Arnold  against,  in 
1775,  i..  154.  Captured  by  Montgomery,  i.,  162.  170.  Ren- 
dezvous for  British  troops  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  i.,  168, 
173.  Miliury  remains  at,  i.,  169.  Anecdote  of  a  Jew  at.  i., 
168.  Battle  of,  in  1775,  1.,  160-173.  Rendezvous  for  Bur- 
goyne's  army,  i.,  173.    Picture  of.  i.,  173. 

St.  John's  Island,  or  Prince  Edward's,  i.,  130. 

St.  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  discovered  by  Cartier  in  1533,  i.,  32. 
Named  by  him,  i.,  178. 

St.  Lawrence  Rivera  Voyage  down  the,  1.,  183.    Storm  on  ths 
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I.,  195.  Junction  of  the  Ottawa  River  with  the,  i.,  207. 
Cairn  on  the,  i.,  209.  Islands  or  the,  i.,  214.  Rapids,  1., 
SIO. 
St.  Lboer,  Barry.  Colonel,  his  expedition  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Lake  Ontario,  with  his  Rangers,  in  1777,  i.,  38. 
At  Fort  Ontario,  i.,  219.    In  Mohawk  Valley,  i.,  40, 41.    Ap- 

5 roaches  Oneida  Lake,  i.,  241.  Uis  pompous  manifesto,  i., 
42.  Uis  letters  to  Burgoyne,  i.,  247,  250,  262.  His  mes- 
sengers to  Gansevoort,  i.,  248,  249.  Uis  retreat  flrom  Oris- 
kany,  i.,  252.    Uis  character  described  by  Arnold,  i.,  251. 

St.  Mary's,  Maryland,  Settlement  of  Roman  Catholica  a:,  in 
1034,  under  Leonard  Calvert,  11.,  191. 

St.  Memi.n,  engraver,  ii.,  89. 

St.  Pkter,  the  Apostle,  Canadian  houses  dedicated  to ;  ^\tcti 
Saint  of  rural  French  Canadians,  i.,  173. 

St.  Pierre,  M.  De,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis  ;  at  F^rt 
Le  Bceuf  in  1753 ;  his  hospitalities  tu  Washington ;  receives 
and  answers  Dinwiddle's  Ijttor  Jelivored  by  Washington, 
ii.,  268. 

St.  Regis,  Tillage  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  its  ancient  church,  i., 
210. 

St.  Simo5,  Marquis  I>e,in  command  of  the  r<ench  land  fbrcea 
under  De  Grasse  in  1781. 11.,  30i.  At  the  sie^.  oi  Vorktown, 
ii.,  309.    Portrait  of,  ii.,  30u 

St.  Tammany,  or  Tamene,  Dilcwar3  Indian  Chief;  crigin  of 
the  name  of;  grave  of,  ii.,  4L.     See  Tttmmanfj. 

St.  Veran  :  see  Montcalm. 

Salamanca,  The  Council  of,  condemn  '.he  theory  of  Columbus, 
i.,  21. 

Salaries  of  American  military  and  naral  officers,  i.,  564.  Sal- 
ary of  Washington,  i.,  563. 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  Settlement  of,  in  1628,  1.,  446.  Revo- 
lutionary town-meetings  at,  in  1774,  i.,  515.  Gage's  troops 
at,  repelled  by  Pickering,  i.,  522.  Disturbance  at,  caused 
bv  Roger  Williams,  in  1634,  i.,  621. 

Salem,  North  Carolina,  Moravian  settlement  at,  ii.,  185. 

Salisbttry,  North  Carolina,  Associations  of;  ancient  stono 
wall  at,  ii.,  409. 

'^ALLE,  De,  French  officer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River 
in  1679,  i.,  224. 

.  lalmon  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  desolated  by  the  French  and 
Indians,  i.,  451. 

Jalstonstall,  Dudley,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy, 
ii..  638 ;  his  exploits,  ii.,  640.  His  expedition  against  Pe- 
nobscot in  1779,  i.,  594  ;  ii.,  643. 

Salstonstall,  G  urdon,  on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
for  New  London,  i.,  610. 

Salt,  Manufhcture  of,  near  Onondaga  Lake,  i.,  231.  Scarcity 
of,  in  Washington's  army  in  1777,  ii.,  170.  Salt  wells  at 
Salina,  i.,  229.  Manufacture  of,  by  Daniel  Boone,  at  the 
Blue  Lick,  ii.,  285. 

Sammons,  Frederick,  Adventures  of,  i.,  290. 

Sammons,  Jacob,  his  adventures,  i.,  290,  291.  Assault  upon, 
in  Mohawk  Valley,  i.,  233.    His  dream,  i.,  290. 

Sammons,  Sampson  ;  his  (hmily  captured,  and  his  bouse  burned, 
i.,  288,  289. 

Sammo.ns,  Thomas,  youngest  son  of  Sampson ;  Member  of 
Congress,  i.,  289. 

Sammons  House,  Account  of  the,  i.,  292. 

Samoset,  Indian  Chief,  his  salutation  to  the  Pilgrims.  1.,  444. 

Sancoik's,  Sancoix,  Saintcoik,  or  St.  Coycb,  i.,  391,  392,  399. 

Sandeman,  Robert,  Notice  of,  and  of  his  sect.  1.,  405. 

Sanderson,  his  Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  ii.,  25. 

Sanders's  Creek,  described,  ii.,  460.  View  at,  ii.,  461.  Battle 
at,  in  1780,  ii.,  486,  467.  I 

Sands,  Robert  C,  his  poems  quoted,  1.,  658. 

Sandtovm,  New  Jersey,  ii,,  27. 

Sandusky  tmons.  Expedition  against  the,  ii.,  294. 

Sandwich,  Earl  of,  opposes  Chatham's  conciliatory  proposi- 
tion, i..  519. 

Sandy  Hill,  New  York,  1.,  43.  Associations  of,  in  the  story  of 
Jane  M'Crea,  i.,  98,  99. 

Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey,  Its  topography ;  geological  changes 
of,  i.,  647. 

Sanford's  *' Aborigines'^  cited,  i.,  230. 

-San  Sali^ador,  Discovery  of,  by  Columbus,  in  1492;  picture 
of  Columbus's  landing  at ;  called  Guanabana,  or  Cat  Island, 
i.,  25. 

Santa  Maria,  name  of  Columbus's  vessel  in  his  first  Toyage 
to  America,  1.,  S3. 

Santee,  High  hills  of,  Ii.,  476.  General  Greene  on  the,  in  1781, 
ii.,  489. 

Saratoj^a,  American  ship,  i.,  143. 

Saratoga,  New  York,  i..  34.  Heightsof,  i., 69, 72.  Burgoyne's 
march  to,  in  1777, 1.,  50 ;  and  surrender  at,  i.,  81.  See  Still- 
water. 

Saroent,  Epes,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  124. 

Saroent,  Colonel,  garrisons  the  fort  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  i.,  762. 

Sartine,  M.,  directs  the  marine  aflhirs  of  France,  ii.,  649. 

Sasco  Swamp,  The  Pequots  at,  in  1637.  i.,  616. 

Sassacus,  Pequot  Sachem,  i.,  615,  616 ;  escapes  to  the  Mo- 
hawks, i.,  415,  416. 

-Sassamon,  John,  "  Praying  Indian,"  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege ;  Secretary  to  King  Philip ;  accuses  him  of  treason ; 
.alain  by  savages,  i.,  660. 


Saunders,  Admiral,  at  Louisburg,  supplied  with  MaMaelni- 
setts  seamen,  i.,  455. 

Saunders,  Captain,  in  the  skirmish  at  Quintan^s  Bridge,  ii., 
138.    In  the  expedition  to  Hancock's  Bridge,  ii.,  139. 

Savage,  Nathan,  of  Marion's  brigade,  ai  Fort  Motte,  ii.,  480. 

Savage,  Samuel  Phillips,  presides  at  the  meeting  at  Bos* 
ton  respectmg  tea-ships  in  1773,  i.,  497. 

Savage,  Captain,  at  the  battle  near  Jamestown  Island  in  1781, 
ii.,  261. 

Savage,  Capuin  (British),  his  conduct  toward  Mn.  Tripp, 
1.,  643. 

Savage's  Life  o/Wintkrop,  i.,  621. 

Savannah,  Georgia,  described ;  early  history  of,  ii.,  514. 
Founded  in  1732,  ii.,  516.  Revolutionary  remains  at,  ii., 
536.  Revolutionary  movements  at,  ii.,  518,  519.  The  Brit- 
ish menac«  and  are  repulsed,  ii.,  521.  Battle  of  Brewton's 
Hill,  ii.,  525,  526.  Siege  of,  in  1779 ;  plan  of  the  siege,  ii., 
530.  Bombarded,  ii.,  531.  Evacuated  by  the  British  in 
1.82,  ii.,  535. 

Savannah  River,  Naval  engagement  in  the,  in  1779,  ii.,  528. 

Saville,  Sir  George,  one  of  the  pall-bcarers  at  Chatham*8 
fiineral,  ii.,  143. 

Savin's  Rock,  Picture  of,  i.,  422. 

Sawbbidge,  Alderman,  his  speech  In  Parliament  against 
harsh  measures  toward  America,  1.,  505. 

Sawkill  River,  Falls  of  the,  i.,  380. 

Saxby,  George,  stamp  distributor  at  Charieaton,  ii.,  541. 

Saxony  sheep :  see  Sheep. 

Saybrook,  Connecticut,  Captain  John  Mason  at,  in  1637,  i., 
616.    Fort  at,  i.,  596. 

Saybrook  Platform,  Notice  of  the,  i.,  618. 

Sayle,  Sir  William,  planu  a  colony  at  Beaufort  in  1670,  ii.. 
537. 

Sayre,  JostiUA,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  i.,  635. 

Sat  RE,  Stephen,  London  banker,  arrested  for  high  treason 
in  1775  ;  acquitted ;  prosecutes  Lord  Rochford,  i.,  586. 

Scalping,  Indian  method  of,  i.,  293.  Bounty  offered  by  Gor- 
emor  John  Penn  for  Indian  scalps  in  1764,  ii.,  51 .  Story  of, 
at  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  i.,  527.  Scalps  found  by  Ma\|or 
Rogers,  i.,  293. 

Scammel,  Alexander,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Bemis's 
Heights  in  1777,  i.,  50,  51.  At  the  execution  of  Andre,  i., 
772.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  il.,  309.  Shot  by  a 
Hessian  cavalry  officer,  i.,  430 ;  ii.,  309.  Epitaph  by  Colo- 
nel Humphreys,  1.,  430,  431.  Autograph  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  309. 

Scandinavian  skeletons  on  Rainsford  Island,  i.,  634. 

ScHAAT.s.  Gideon,  Reverend,  of  Albany,  i.,  301. 

Scheffer,  Lieutenant,  succeeds  Colonel  Rail  in  command  at 
Trenton,  ii.,  21.    Captured  ;  Autograph  of,  i'l.,  23. 

ScHELL,  John  Christian,  his  block-house  at  Schell'o  Bnsh, 
i.,  298,  299.    Death  of,  i.,  300.    His  wife's  heroism,  i..  29^j 

Schenectady,  New  York,  formerly  the  principal  seat  of  tii) 
Mohawk3  ;  burned  by  Canadians  and  Indians  in  1691,  i., 
302,  451. 

HchlegeVs  History  of  Literature^  1„  635. 

Schoharie,  New  York,  sands  relief^  to  Boston  in  1774,  i.,  511. 
Battle  of,  in  1776,  i.,  2C7.  Attacked  by  Indians  in  1780,  i., 
279. 

Schoharie  Valley,  Guy  Carleton  a  spy  in,  in  1778, 1.,  265. 

Schoolcraft,  IIenry  Rows,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.M50. 

Schoyere,  near  Cayuga  Lake,  destroyed  by  Colonel  Harper  in 
1779,  i.,  275. 

Schroeder,  Hessian  ensign,  captured  at  Trcntrn ;  Autogr^h 
of,  ii.,  23. 

Schroeder,  Hessian  surgeon,  captured  a*:  Saratoga,  ii.,  686. 

Schultz,  Captain,  wounded  in  the  Battis  3/* Guilford,  ii.,  405. 

Schute,  Sven,  Swedish  warrior,  ii.,  46. 

Schuyler,  Brant,  Notice  of,  i.,  698. 

Schuyler,  Catharine,  daughter  of  General  Philip,  Mrs. 
Cochrane,  i .  39.    Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Notice  of,  i.,  223. 

Schuyler,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  General  Philip,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  i..  39.  315 ;  ii..  200. 

Schuyler,  Hon- Yost,  i.,  251.    Death  of,  i.,  252. 

Schuyler,  John,  fkther  of  General  Philip,  marries  Cornelia 
Van  Cortlandt,  i.,  38. 

Schuyler,  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  General  Philip ;  her 
energy  and  her  presence  of  mind ;  marries  General  Van 
Rensselaer,  i.,  222. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  Mayor  of  Albany,  grandfather  of  General 
Philip,  i.,  38. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  Colonel,  of  New  Jersey,  ii.,  592.  A  pris- 
oner in  Canada,  i.,  141,  215. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  General,  i.,  190.  His  early  history,  i., 
38,  39.  Commands  a  company  under  Sir  William  Johnson 
in  1755 ;  attracts  the  attention  of  Lord  Howe ;  member  of 
the  Colonial  Assembly  of  New  York  and  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  i.,  39.  At  Ticonderoga  preparing  to  invade  Can- 
ada, i.,  155.  Receives  directions  nt>m  Washington  at  New 
York  in  1775,  i.,  564.  At  St.  John's,  i.,  162.  Ordeihed  by 
Congress  to  seize  military  stores  in  Mohawk  Valley,  1..  235. 
Ordered  to  Old  Fort  Stanwix,  1.,  236.  In  command  of  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  Continental  army  in  1777,  i.,  38. 
Returns  home,  i.,  39.  His  retreat  to  the  Mohawk,  i.,  40. 
Volunteers  for  relief  of  Fort  Schuyler ;  position  of  his  forces 
at  Cohoes ;  his  preparations  to  oppoae  Borgoyne ;  his  appeal 
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to  the  Eastern  States,  1.,  40,  41.  Anecdote  of  him  and  Ar- 
nold, i.,  41.  Is  superseded  by  Gates ;  his  noble  conduct  on 
the  occasion,  i.,  42.  His  treaty  with  Indians  at  German 
Flats  in  1777,  i.,  238.  His  forces  at  Fort  Edward,  i.,  47, 
147.  Destruction  of  his  mills  and  mansion,  i.,  73.  Picture 
of  his  mills,  i.,  73.  Acquitted  by  a  general  court-martial  in 
1T78,  i.,  136.  (Commissioner  to  attend  the  Indian  council  at 
Jobnstown,  i.,  266.  Attempted  abduction  of,  by  John  Wal- 
lermeyer,  i.,  222.  Robbery  of  his  house,  i.,  02,  223.  His 
kindness  to  the  Baroness  Riedescl  and  to  British  officers,  i., 
tfO.  91,  92.  His  sympathy  for  Arnold,  i.,  712.  His  death,  i., 
222.  Pictures  of  his  mansions,  i.,  74,  304 ;  and  of  his  head- 
quarters at  Morristown,  i.,  316.  His  letters  to  Washington 
and  to  Governor  Trumbull,  i.,  41,  42.  With  Washington  in 
his  tour  to  the  Northern  battle-fields,  i.,  680.  Portrait,  Au- 
tograph, and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  1.,  38. 

bCHUVLKR,  Mrs.,  wife  of  General  Philip,  i.,  41.  Family  of, 
i.,  39,  222,  223,  316,  668  ;  li.,  200. 

SchuylerviUe,  I.,  60,  69,  71,  73,  93.     Scenery  of,  i.,  72. 

Scto/o  /Sitter,  chief  rendezvous  of  bontile  Indians  in  1774,  11., 
281.    Allen's  expedition  lo  the,  in  1774,  ii.,  282. 

ScoLLAY,  John,  the  communication  to  Washington  sent  by 
him  and  others  in  1776,  i.,  681. 

Sconnel  Totm,  Associations  of,  it.,  168. 

Scotch  Presbyterians,  Immigration  of,  to  America  in  1746,  ii., 
368,  640. 

Scotch.  Rebellion  of  1746,  ii.,  3v^8. 

**  Scotch  Tom:^*  see  Nelson. 

Scotch-Irish  in  Carolina,  their  origin  and  principles,  ii.,  369, 
360.    Emigrate  to  South  Carolina  in  1730-1740,  ii.,  540. 

Scotchman  at  Hell  Gate,  Anecdote  of  a,  i.,  682. 

Scott,  Ciiarle.s,  of  Virginia,  General,  ii.,  34.  At  the  Battle 
of  Germantown  in  1777,  li..  111.  At  Monmouth  in  1778.  ii., 
160,  162.  At  Valentine's  Hill,  ii.,  626.  Pursues  the  British 
in  New  Jersey,  ii.,  147.  At  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  128.  Auto- 
graph and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  147. 

SooTT,  John  Morim,  General,  harangues  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
at  New  York  in  1776,  ii.,  688.  Commands  the  New  York 
troops  in  1776,  it..  694,  623.  On  the  Committee  to  draA  the 
Constitution  of  New  York,  i.,  386.  His  daughter's  letter 
written  in  1776  ;  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii., 
699. 

Scott,  Joseph  Warrkk,  Colonel,  of  New  Jersey,  1.,  697. 

Scott,  Robert  G.,  his  oration  at  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Washington  Monument  at  Richmond  in  1860,  ii., 
231. 

Scott,  Winfield,  General,  a  Colonel  in  the  Canada  war  of 
1812,  i.,  226.  Present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Hasbroack 
House,  I.,  667. 

Scott.  Captain  (British),  at  the  Mlschianza,  ii.,  99. 

Scout,  Bloody,  Tory  band  under  Bill  Cunningham,  ii.,  447, 448. 

ScoviLL,  Colonel,  his  rigorous  measures  in  South  Carolina,  ii., 
442. 

Scrivener,  Mr,  Commissioner  to  rebuild  Jamestown  and 
the  church  there,  li.,  241. 

Scrope,  Sir  E.,  (bther  of  Lord  George  Howe,  1.,  119. 

ScRUQOs,  Robert,  his  plantation,  ii..  430. 

Seabury,  Benjamin,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  nary  in 
1776,  il.,  638. 

Seabury,  Samuel,  Reverend  (afterward  Bishop),  supporter 
of  Episcopacy  in  America,  i.,  460.  Seized  by  Sears  in  1776, 
and  carried  to  New  Haven,  ii.,  691.  Monument  to,  i.,  616. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  691. 

Seal,  JefTertion's,  ii.,  342.  North  Carolina,  ii.,  383.  Plymoath 
Old  Colony,  i.,  446.  Pulaski's,  ii.,  629.  United  States,  ii., 
666.     Virginia,  ii.,  266. 

Seamen,  American  naval,  of  the  Revolution.  1.,  666.  S^|^- 
ingn  of.  in  British  prison-ships,  ii.,  660,  661. 

Searh,  David,  his  sketch  of  Liberty  Tree,  i.,  466. 

Skars,  Isaac,  Captain,  one  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty;  on  the 
New  York  Committee  of  Correspondence  respecting  the 
Stamp  Act,  il.,  681.  Member  of  the  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  ii.,  688.  Arrested  for  treason,  ii.,  687.  Destroys 
Rivington's  printing  materials ;  seizes  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Seabury  in  1776,  ii..  691.  Adjutant  to  General  Charles  Lee 
at  New  York,  ii.,  692.  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  li,  591. 

Sears,  *'  King  Sears."  member  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York, 
friend  of  Ethan  Allen,  i.,  166. 

Sbcker,  Archbishop,  proposes  to  send  bishops  to  America  in 
1748.  l,  469. 

Sed^rwick's  Life  of  Livingston  quoted,  i.,  330. 

Seekonk  River,  i.,  620.  Roger  Williams  lands  at,  in  1631,  i., 
619,621. 

Seblby,  Josiah,  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Tea-party,  ii., 
54. 

Seely,  Ebenbzbr.  Captain,  1..  216. 

Seour,  Count,  accompanies  Bonaparte  to  Moscow  in  1812, 
il.,  117. 

Selden,  John  A.,  his  house  the  former  residence  of  Colond 
Byrd,  ii.,  236. 

Selden,  Lieutenant,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Ninety-six,  ii.,  467. 

Selleck,  John/  Associations  with  the  fkrm  of,  i..  144. 

Selwyn,  George  A.,  his  lands  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North 
Carolina,  ii..  361. 

Senate  of  the  United  States,  General  character  of  the,  11.,  904. 


Smeca  IndianM  at  war  with  the  Kaeeeamam  of  William  Penn, 
ii.,  61.  In  Wyoming  Valley,  i.,  342.  One  of  the  Six  Nations, 
i.,  109,  264.  Refuse  to  attend  the  Council  at  Johnstown  in 
1778,  i.,  266.  Chiefs  of  the:  see  Corn-plantbb ;  Gibno- 
watau  ;  and  Great  Tree. 

Separatists,  Independents,  their  leader  and  their  principles,  i., 

Sertigan,  French  settlement,  Arnold's  party  at,  in  1775,  i.,  193. 

Sessions.  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  i.,  628. 

Severn,  or  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  il.,  191. 

Sevier,  John,  Colonel,  in  the  Southern  Campaign  in  1780,  ii., 
426.  Elected  Govemtn-  of  Frankland ;  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  ii.,  427. 

Sbwall,  Henry,  (bunder  of  Newbury,  i.,  449. 

Sewall,  Judge,  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts,  1.,  522. 

Sbwaro,  Anna,  Miss,  her  poems  quoted,  i.,  766,  767. 

Seymore,  John,  Governor  of  Maryland,  ii.,  193. 

Seymour,  young  patrioc  soldier  in  the  battles  of  Sullivan's 
Island  and  Brandywine ;  M.  Hilliard  d'AubcrteuU's  story  of 
him  and  his  bridge,  ii.,  178. 

Shackforo,  Josiah,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1776,  ii.,  638. 

Shades  of  Death,  Dismal  Swamp,  Pocono  Mountains,  sufler- 
iiigs  of  women  and  children  there  in  1778,  i.,  360. 

SHAFTE.SBURY,  Earl,  Anthony  A.  Cooper:  see  Coopbr,  An- 
thony Ashley. 

Shakers*  Society  (bunded  in  America  by  Ann  Lee  in  1774,  1., 
383. 

Shank,  Captain,  in  the  battle  at  Spencer's  Ordinary,  ii..  268. 

Shantock  Point,  Battle  of,  between  the  Mohegans  and  Narra> 
ganseis,  i.,  606,  697  :  see  Miantonomoh. 

Sharon  Springs,  Battle  of,  in  1781,  i.,  294. 

Sharpb,  Horatio.  I*roprietary  Governor  of  Maryland,  ii.,  19.^, 
194.  Attends  the  meeting  of  Colonial  Governors  in  1776,  ii., 
271. 

Shaw.  Captain,  author  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Cincinnati 
Societv,  i.,696. 

Shaw,  Nathaniel.  Jun.,  on  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence of  New  London,  i.,  610. 

Shawan^nrnk  Mottntatns,  i.,  381. 

Shawmut,  Indian  name  of  Boston  ;  meaning  of  the  word,  i., 
446. 

Shaicnee  Indians,  i.,  264,  342,  343.  At  war  with  the  succes- 
sors of  William  Penn,  ii.,  61. 

Shaumee  toums,  Map  of  the,  li.,  282. 

Sheep,  Saxony,  introduced  into  Hoosick  in  1820:  Increase  of, 
in  1846,  i.,  400. 

Sheffield,  Joseph,  American  navsl  commander,  i.,  666. 

Shelburnb,  Lord,  his  warnings  to  ths  British  Ministry  re- 
specting America,  i.,  476,  606.  Secretarv  of  State  in  1782, 
ii.,  661.     La  Fayette  breaklhsts  with,  in  London,  ii.,  117. 

Shelby,  I.<tAAC,  Colonel,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  at  the  Battle 
of  Point  Pleasant  in  1774,  li.,  282 ;  and  of  King's  Mountain, 
ii..  282,  427.  In  the  Southern  Campaign  in  1780,  li.,  426. 
At  the  BatUe  of  Musgrovc's  Mill,  it.,  444.  At  the  siege  of 
Augusta,  ii.,  51 1.  Autograph  of,  ii.,  428.  Portrait  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  ii.,  426. 

Shelby,  Lieutenant,  in  the  expedition  to  the  Scioto  in  1774, 
li.,  282. 

Sheldon,  Elisha,  Colonel,  ii.,  34 ;  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson  in  1780 ;  his  letter  from  Andrd ;  his  head-quarters 
at  North  Salem,  i.,  716,  767.  Andrd  at  the  head-quarters  of, 
1.,  767.    Autograph  of,  1.,  716. 

Sheldon  House,  Picture  of  the,  i.,  210. 

Shell:  see  Schell» 

Shelley,  his  poems  qnoted,  i.,  34,  240. 

Shelving  Rock,  Lake  George,  i.,  114. 

Sheppard,  Colonel,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777,11.,  292. 

Sherbrook,  Major,  captured  by  Captain  Marriner,  il.,  646. 

Sherbrooke,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  Canada,  1.,  201. 

Sherburne,  Henry,  Mi^r,  massacre  of  his  troops  at  Cedar 
Rapids  in  1776.  i.,  208.  Killed  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown 
in  In  I,  il.,  1 14.  Commissioner  at  the  Colonial  Convention 
in  1764,  i..  303. 

Sheridan,  Minor  (British),  at  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  ii., 
497. 

Sherman,  Roger,  of  Connecticut,  delegate  to  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress,  ii.,  59.  On  the  Committee  to  prepare  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  ii.,  70.  On  the  Committee  on 
Articles  of  Confederation,  ii.,  663.  Member  of  the  Board  of 
War  in  1776,  il.,  661.  Colonel  Butler's  letter  to,  i.,  350. 
Signer  of  the  Declsration  of  Independence;  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  663.  Portrait  of,  i\.,  frontispiece.  Auto^graph 
of,  II.,  80. 

Sherry,  C,  qnoted.  i.,  661. 

Sherwood,  Captain,  leader  of  a  party  of  Indians  and  Tories, 
i.,  144. 

Shesheqitin,  Queen  Esther's  plantation,  i.,  368. 

Shetwket  Valley.  I.,  595. 

Shibbllimus,  Caynga  Chief,  a  Christian.  11.,  107. 

Shippen,  Edward,  first  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  ii.,  51. 

Shippbn,  Edward,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania  ;  his  daugh- 
ter marries  Arnold,  i.,  710.  712. 

Shippbn.  William,  M.D.,  ii..  33,  34.  One  of  the  (bunders  of 
the  Medical  School  at  Philadelnhlp.il.,  33. 

Shippbn,  Captain,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  ii.,  30. 
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SHiFPEif,  Mini,  daaghter  ot  Chief  JasClM,  «t  the  Mischlsnza, 

ii.,  99.    Marries  General  Arnold,  i.,  710,  713. 
SuiBLET,  William,  General,  Governor  or  Maaaachoeetts,  at- 

tenfta  the  meeting  of  Colonial  Govemora  in  1755,  ii.,  271. 

Hia  expedition  against  Niagara  in  1755,  i.,  217  ;  ii.,  271.  Ilia 

preparationa  to  reinforce  Oswego  in  1756,  i.,  218. 
Shiblby,  Secretary,  shot  in  the  battle  at  Fort  DoqueaiM  in 

1755,  ii.,  273. 
Shoemaker,  Lieutenant,  murdered  by  Windecker,  i.,  357. 
SkoUa's  Landings  or  Chipman'a  Point,  i.,  144.    Scenery  of, 

L,  149. 
Shorekam^  oppoaite  to  Ticonderoga,  1.,  123. 
Shores,  Peter,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  nary  in 

1776,  ii.,  638. 
Short,  Thomas,  first  printer  in  the  prorince  of  Connecticut ; 

issues   the  '*  Saybrook  Platform*'   in  1710  i  Biographical 

Sketch  of,  1..  618. 
ffhort  Hill*,  New  Jersey,  I.,  322,  323. 
*'  Short  Men,"  Virginia  Riflemen,  ii.,  329. 
SuEiEVE,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Springfield,  i.,  323. 
Shubrick,  Captain,  at  the  Baitle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.,  498. 
Shuldham,  Admiral,  alarmed  at  the  fortiflcationa  on  DorctMMM 

ter  Heights,  i.,  580. 
Signatures:  see  Autographs. 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Autographa  of, 

ii.,  79,  80,  81  ;  Biographical  Sketches  of,  662-667.   Portraits 

of,  ii.,  frontispiece.    Their  high  moral  character,  ii.,  79,  662. 
SioouRNBY,  L.  n.,  Mrs.,  her  poems  quoted,  i.,  443,  619;  iL, 

221,  232,  576. 
Silliman,  Benjamin,  Professor,  hia  Tisit  to  Wyoming,  1., 

365.    His  Journal  cited,  i.,  591. 
Silliman,  General,  at  Danburv,  i.,  402.    At  the  destruction 

of  Fairfield,  i.,  427.    Captured  by  Tories,  ii.,  646. 
SiMCOE,  J.  Graves,  Major,  afterward  Lieutenant-colonel  and 

Governor  of  Canada,  ii.,  42.    Commands  the  Queen's  Ran- 

?$rs,  ii.,  109,  137.  Captures  Colonel  Thomas  at  White 
lains,  U.,  636.  His  fortified  camp  at  Oyster  Bay,  ii.,  637. 
In  Lower  West  Chester  in  1778,  ii.,  635.  In  the  skirmish 
at  Quintan's  Bridge,  ii.,  138.  Massacres  the  inmates  of 
Hancock's  house,  ii.,  139.  In  the  engagement  at  Indian 
Field  in  1778,  ii.,  633.  In  Amold's^expedition  to  Virginia,  ii., 
338,  329,  357.  At  the  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary,  ii.,  357, 
258.  At  Richmond  Hill ;  at  Wesham  ;  takes  possession  of 
Richmond,  ii.,  329.  In  the  expedition  to  Petersburg,  ii., 
337.  Sent  by  Arnold  to  take  the  fords  on  the  Nottaway  and 
the  Meherrin,  ii.,  341.  In  the  expedition  against  Steuben  at 
Fluvanna,  ii.,  343.  Protects  the  Treaty  Elm,  ii.,  48.  At 
Charles  City  Court  House,  ii.,  337.  Autograph  of,  il.,  646. 
His  MiUtary  Journal  cited  or  quoted,  ii.,  43,  139,  140,  228, 
258,  259,  337,  349,  633. 

Simmons,  J.  W.,  his  poems  quoted,  il.,  452. 

Simmons,  Remembrance,  American  naval  commander,  1., 
656. 

SIMMS,  Jephtuah  R.,  his  History  of  Schoharie  County,  i.,62, 
107,  233,  238,  239,  265,  388,  398. 

SIMMS,  John,  Colonel,  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
captured  by  Tarleton  in  1781,  ii.,  343. 

SIMMS,  W.  Oilmore,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  348,  249,  333. 

Simms's  History  of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  437,  475,  538. 

Simms's  Life  of  Harion,  ii.,  480,  563. 

Simpson,  William,  Reverend,  his  house  destroyed  by  Captain 
Huck.  ii.,  453. 

Simpson,  Master  of  the  sloop  Viper,  kills  Whitechurst  in  a 
duel,  ii.,  363. 

Sims,  Major  (British),  in  the  skirmish  at  Quintan's  Bridge, 
Ii.,  138. 

Singleton,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  GuiUbrd  in  1781,  ii.,  402, 
403. 

Sinkler,  William,  his  plantation  described,  ii.,  492. 

Sinmpink,  Lake,  Picture  and  description  of,  i.,  731. 

SissoN,  Jack,  negro,  in  Barton's  expedition  to  capture  Pres- 
cott,  i.,  644,  645., 

SiTZ,  Peter,  bearer  of  dispatches  to  Cherry  Valley ;  is  cap- 
tured ;  his  shrewdness,  i.,  397. 

Six  Nations,  Account  of  the,  i.,  109,  316,  333,  234,  264,  302, 
303,  351.    Treaty  with  the,  i.,  303. 

Skelton,  Martha,  Mrs.,  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  and 
widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton,  married  to  Thomas  Jefferaon, 
ii.,  236. 

Skene,  Philip  K.,  Major,  i.,  138,  139;  his  royal  patent; 
founds  Skenesborough ;  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga ;  keeps  his  wife's  dead  body  **  above 
ground"  to  secure  an  annuity,  i..  137.  Anecdote  of  him 
and  Burgoyne,  i.,  74.  Captured  at  Saratoga  with  Burgoyne's 
troops  ;  calls  himself  "a  poor  follower  of  the  British  army," 
ii.,  684. 

Skene.  Major,  son  of  Philip  K.,  I.,  123.    Captured,  i.,  137. 

Skenesborough,  i.,  39,  40,  142.  Historical  notice  of,  i.,  137. 
Destruction  of  American  vessels  at,  in  1777,  i.,  138. 

Skinner,  Henby,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1779, 
ii.,638. 

Skinner,  St.  John  B.  L.,  General,  volunteer  under  General 
Macomb  in  1814. 1.,  166. 

Skinner,  Mr.,  his  escape  at  Little  Falls,  1.,  259. 

'*  Skinners"  and  '•  Cow  Boys,"  1.,  502. 

Sktppack  Creeky  The  American  army  at,  II.,  114. 


SkuU,  Renuilable,  exhtfined  at  Tort  Edward,  1.,  101  Enor* 
mous,  found  near  Bloody  Defile,  i.,  HI. 

Slack,  Uriah,  his  activity  in  ferrying  Washington's  army 
over  the  Delaware  in  1776,  ii.,  20. 

Slade,  his  State  Papers  quoted,  i.,  168. 

Slashes,  Virginia,  described,  ii.,  235,  239. 

Slave,  Captain  Broadwater'a,  ii.,  215.  Old,  at  Hanging  Rock, 
ii.,  456.    At  Orangeburg,  ii.,  481. 

SloDery,  Gustavna  Adolphus's  idea  of,  ii.,  45.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson's  opinion  of,  ii.,  375.  Supposed  allusion  to,  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Resolu- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  slave  trade,  ii.,  73.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
denunciation  of  the  slave  trade,  ii.,  71. 

Slaves.  Indian,  sold  to  the  Portuguese  by  Oaspar  Corte- 
real,  i.,  29.  Indian,  sent  to  Bermuda  by  Puritans,  i.,  663. 
First  cargo  of,  arrive  at  Virginia  in  a  Dutch  man-of-war  in 
1620,  ii.,  251.  Numt)er  of.  lost  by  capture  or  by  death  dur- 
ing the  British  invasion  of  Virginia  in  1781,  ii.,  344.  In 
Lower  Virginia,  ii.,  348.  Preparations  for  an  insurrection 
of,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1775,  ii.,  374,  375.  Trial  of,  in 
South  Carolina;  passes  of,  ii.,  481.  Importation  of.  pro- 
hibited in  Georgia  in  1734,  ii.,  516 ;  permitted  in  1743,  ii., 
517.  The  slave  system  introduced  into  South  Carolina  in 
1672,  ii.,  537.  Sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  1782  ;  number  of, 
lost  by  South  Carolina  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  ii., 
573.  Number  of,  lost  by  Georgia  between  the  years  1775 
and  1783,  ii.,  535.  Slave  market  at  Hamburg,  Georgia,  ii., 
513. 

Sleepy  Hollow,  Account  of;  picture  o^the  bridge  over  Sleepy 
Hollow  Creek,  i.,  759. 

Sleight,  John,  octogenarian  ;  his  house,  i.,  390. 

Slocum,  Frances,  Romantic  story  of;  names  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  Congress  grants  a  tract  of  land  to ;  Portrait  of,  1.,  368, 
369. 

Slocum,  Jonathan,  Murder  of,  at  Wyoming,  i.,  363.  Abduc- 
tion of  his  daughter  Frances,  i.,  367. 

Slocum,  Joseph,  brother  of  Frances,  i.,  367. 

Slocum,  Lieutenant,  of  the  patriot  army,  remarkable  (bat  of 
his  wife  in  1776,  ii.,  382. 

Slocum,  Mra.,  widow  of  Jonathan,  her  opinion  aa  to  the  death 
of  her  daughter  Frances,  i.,  368.    Anecdote  of,  i.,  376. 

Sloop  '"Liberty"  seized  at  Boston  in  1767,  i.,  478. 

Sloper,  Lieutenant,  at  the  Mischianza,  ii.,  99. 

Slouohter,  Governor  of  New  York,  ii.,  599. 

Small,  Miuor,  at  Boston  in  1774,  i.,  621.  At  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  1.,  544. 

Small'pox  at  Boston,  in  the  British  army.  In  1776,  i.,  978.  At 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1757,  ii.,  439.  In  the  Amer- 
ican camp  at  Quebec  in  1776,  i.,  202,  307.  At  Morristown, 
in  the  American  camp,  in  1777 ;  the  army  not  vaccinated,  i., 
307.    See  Inoculation. 

Smallwooo,  William,  General,  at  New  York  in  1776.  ii., 
596.  At  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776,  ii.,  601 ;  and  of 
White  Plains,  ii.,  616.  His  encampment  near  Paoli  in  1777, 
ii.,  164.  At  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  ii.,  110,  111.  With 
Gales  at  Camden,  ii.,  465.  Drives  Arnold's  boats  out  of  the 
Appomattox,  ii.,  337.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  467. 

Smith,  Abraham,  his  name  in  the  handwriting  of  Edmund 
Fanning,  1.,  367. 

Smith,  Adam,  author  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  writes 
against  the  cause  of  America;  Portrait  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  i.,  517. 

Smith,  Claudius,  freebooter  of  Ramapo,  Biographical  Notice 
of,  i.,  778. 

Smith,  Ebenezer,  of  Connecticut,  i.,  402,  415. 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Oakes,  Mra.,  cited  or  quoted,  i.,  770, 783  ; 
ii.,  42,  94,  317. 

Smith,  George  W.,  Governor  of  Virginia,  lost  his  life  at  the 
burning  of  the  Richmond  theatre  in  1811,  ii.,  231. 

Smith,  James,  of  Pennaylvania.  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  li.,664.  Portrait  of, 
ii.,  frontispiece.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  81. 

Smith,  John,  Captain,  his  early  life ;  his  adventures,  il.,  347. 
Sails  for  Virginia,  under  Newport,  in  1606,  ii.,  245, 246.  His 
flret  landing-place,  ii.,  531.  His  imprisonment;  appointed 
one  of  the  Council  of  the  colony ;  principal  manager  of  af- 
faira ;  his  ability  and  energy,  ii..  246,  247.  Sails  up  the 
Chickahominy ;  captured  by  Indians ;  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  Indian  villages,  ii.,  247.  Carried  before  Powhatan ;  con- 
demned to  death  ;  outwitted  the  Indians ;  rescued  by  Pow- 
hatan's daughter,  Pocahontas,  ii.,  249.  Bass-relief  repre- 
sentation of  the  scene  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington City,  ii.,  204.  His  fViendly  Intercourse  with  Pow- 
hatan ;  leaves  Jamestown ;  explores  the  country ;  is  made 
President  of  the  colony  ;  encourages  agriculture  in  1608,  ii., 
249.    Injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  bag  of  gunpowder ;  dde- 

?ates  his  authority  to  George  Percy ;  returns  to  England,  in 
608,  for  surgical  aid,  ii.,  250.  Establishes  a  settlement  at 
Powhatan  in  1609,  ii.,  226.  Rebuilds  Jamestown  and  the 
church  there,  ii.,  241.  Offera  his  services  to  the  Pilgrims, 
1.,  443.  His  adventures  in  Europe,  ii.,  247.  la  the  author 
of  the  name  of  New  England,  i.,  433.  Portrait  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  ii..  247. 
Smith,  John,  General,  of  Smith's  Point,  ii.,  627. 
Smith,  John,  of  Boston,  Son  of  Liberty,  i.,  466. 
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S!«nTir,  J.  B.,  member  of  the  Botrd  of  War,  U.,  1S3. 

Smith,  J.  C,  Captain,  or  South  Carolina,  li.,  515. 

Smith,  Dr.  J .  C.  V.,  his  account  oTthe  stone  cemetery  on  Raina- 
ford  Island,  1.,  634. 

Smith,  Joshua  Ubtt,  brother  ofTory  Chief  Justice  William 
Smith,  i.,  752.  Host  of  Arnold ;  Tory,  i.,  71ft.  Employed 
to  bring  Andrd  fVom  the  ship  Vulture,  1.,  718;  refVises  to 
take  him  back,  i.,  7*23.  His  letters  to  his  brother  Thomas 
and  to  Governor  Clinton,  i.,  724.  His  journey  with  Andre  ; 
his  return  to  Fishkill,  1.,  754.  His  "NarraUve,"  1.,  752. 
Picture  of  his  house,  i.,  730.  Autograph  of,  i.,  724.  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  i.,  752. 

Smith,  .Michakl,  Colonel,  of  New  York,  il.,  565. 

Smith,  Samuel,  Lieutenant-colonel,  at  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine.  Fort  Mifflin,  and  .Monmouth,  ii.,  87,  89,  91.  Consress 
votes  a  sword  to,  il.,  90.  Major  General  in  the  war  of  1812 ; 
Mayor  of  Baltimore ;  Member  of  Congress ;  United  States 
Senator ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  80.  Portrait  and  Au- 
tograph of,  ii.,  9U. 

Smith,  Thomas,  his  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  i.,  724. 

Smith,  W.,  of  Maryland,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii.,  194. 

Smith,  William,  Commissioner  of  the  Colonial  Convention 
in  1754,  i.,  303. 

Smith,  William,  (;hicf  Justice  of  New  York,  i.,  724. 

Smith,  William,  one  of  the  depuution  iro.^i  Clinton  to  Wash- 
ington r«*ipecting  Andre,  i.,  769. 

Svirn,  William,  hin  Ilmiory  of  New  York,  I.,  217. 

Smith,  General,  of  iialtlmoru,  son  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Sam- 
uel, ii.,  1M5. 

Smith,  General  (British),  at  the  Battle  of  Quaker  HUl  in  1778 ; 
opposed  by  Colonel  Henry  B.  Livingston,  i.,  051. 

Smith,  Colonel  (Uritish),  in  the  expedition  to  Concord  In  1775, 
t.,  523,  525,  527.    Severely  wounded  near  Lexington,  i.,  528. 

Smith,  Captain,  of  the  artillery  under  Laurens;  killed  in  a 
skirmish  on  the  Combahee  in  1782,  ii.,  572:  see  Quintan** 
Bruise;  Stuart,  Colonel. 

Smith,  Captain,  Tory,  killed  near  Catskin  in  1778, 1.,  287. 

Smith,  Lieutenant,  of  Virginia,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  German- 
town  in  1777,11.,  111. 

Smith,  Mrs.,  grandmother  of  Governor  William  Paca;  her 
longevity,  ii.,  380. 

Smith's  Clove,  Washington's  army  at,  in  1779, 1.,  744,  780. 

Smith's  House,  Picture  of,  i.,  720.    View  ftom,  i.,  753. 

Smith's  Point,  Long  Island,  il.,  028. 

Smithebs,  Mr.,  of  Philadelphia,  copper-plate  engraver,  i.,  317. 

Smyth,  Frederick,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey ;  on  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  respecting  the  Gaspee ;  Autograph 
of,  i.,  630. 

Smyth,  G.  W.,  Honorable,  of  Belvidere,  New  Jersey,  il.,  14. 

Smyth,  J.  F.  D.,  English  traveler,  his  notice  of  George  Weo- 
don,  ii.,  176. 

Smyth,  Dr.  John,  companion  of  Connolly,  ii.,  291. 

Smyth,  Thomas,  Reverend  Dr.,  of  Charleston,  ii.,  417. 

Smyth,  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  Son  of  Liberty,  it.,  194. 

Snake,  head-piece  of  the  Constitutional  Courant,  1.,  468,  508. 

Snake  Mountain,  Money-digging  at,  i.,  153. 

Snead,  Major,  at  the  Battle  oTEutaw  Springs,  ii.,  494. 

Sneeden's  Landing,  or  Paramus  Landing,  i.,  763,  764. 

Sneyd,  Ho.nora,  cousin  of  Miss  Seward,  Aodrd  enamored  of, 
i.,  766. 

Snow,  Dr.,  of  Currytown,  i.,  293. 

Snow,  a  kind  of  vessel  with  three  masts,  much  tised  in  the  mer- 
chant service  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  ii.,  640. 

Snow  from  four  to  six  feet  deep  in  the  winter  of  1779-1780,  i., 
310.     In  Wyoming  Valley,  i.,  372. 

Snoto's  History  of  Boston,  i.,  491. 

Snow's  Island  described,  ii.,  565. 

Snowdon,  Lieatenant,  wounded,  ii.,  401. 

Snyder,  Christopher,  boy,  first  martyr  in  the  caoM  of 
American  liberty ;  funeral  of,  i.,  489,  491. 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati :  see  CisicinnatL 

Society  of  Fort  St.  David  present  an  address  to  John  Diekin- 
son  '*  in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak,"  i.,  477. 

Soldier's  Spring,  near  Peekskill,  i.,  742. 

SoMKRs,  Sir  George,  ii.,  245.  Commissioner  to  Virginia  in 
company  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  ii.,  250. 

Somerville,  New  Jersey,  i.,  335. 

Somerville,  William,  Captain,  Cambray's  letter  to,  11.,  994. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  Origin  of  the  name,  1.,  463.  Meet  under  Lib- 
erty Tree,  i.,  466.  Celebrate  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in 
1766,  i.,  473.  Their  private  place  or  meeting,  1.,  478.  Meet- 
ings of.  in  1770,  i.,  490:  and  in  1773,  i.,  496.  Meetings  of, 
at  the  Old  Tavern  in  Providence,  i.,  626.  Of  Maryland,  ii., 
194;  of  Georgia,  ii..  518;  of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  542;  of  New 
York,  ii.  581,  563,  584,  568. 

Sorel,  or  William  Henry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  River,  i., 
182,  183. 

Sorel  River,  or  Richelieu  River,  1.,  12d,  167,  183.  Deacribed, 
i.,  174. 

Sothel,  Seth.  Governor  of  Albemarle,  ii.,  355. 

Soto.  Fernando  db.  his  expedition  to  Florida  in  1538, 1.,  90. 
His  expedition  up  the  Mississippi  in  1540 ;  portraU  of;  death 
of,i.,  31. 

SouLB,  Georoe,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenam.  i.,  437. 

Sounding-board  of  the  pulpit  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
ii.,  42. 


Sour-krout,  Burke's  aeoonnt  of  the  cost  of,  in  the  war  against 
America,  i.,  591. 

South  Carolina^  Early  histo^  of,  ii.,  537,  538.  First  Legisla- 
ture of,  in  1674,  ii.,  539.  Boldness  of,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Stamps  in  1765,  ii.,  541.  Tory  ascendency  in,  in  1769-1775, 
ii.,  442, 443.  Royal  Government  esublished  in,  in  1717 ;  the 
settlement  extended,  ii.,  540.  Separated  (h>m  North  Caro- 
lina in  1729,  ii.,  540.  Opposition  of  the  people  to  the  sale  of 
lea  in  1774 ;  Provincial  Convention  and  Congress,  ii.,  543. 
The  people  declare  their  independence  in  1775,  and  fortifV 
Charleston,  ii.,  544,  545.  Sympathy  of,  for  Boston,  ii.,  543. 
Delegates  of,  left  (tee  in  voting  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, ii.,  70.  Provincial  Assembly  of,  in  1776,  ii.,  546. 
Constitution  of,  in  1778,  ii.,  83.  Delegates  of,  sign  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  in  1778,  ii.,  655.  Condition  of,  in  1779, 
ii.,  556.  British  in,  in  1760,  ii.,  156.  Civil  Government  re- 
established in  1782 ;  waning  of  British  power,  ii.,  570.  An- 
nuity granted  by,  to  Peter  Harris,  s  Catawba  Indian,  in  1822, 
il.,  450. 

South  River  and  Wood  Creek  described,  i.,  137. 

South  Sea,  Instructions  of  the  London  Company  respecting 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the,  ii.,  247. 

SouTHwoRTH,  Constant,  King  Philip's  mortgage  to,  i.,  659. 
Autograph  of,  i.,  436. 

South  worth,  Thomas,  Pilgrim,  Autograph  of,  i.,  438. 

Spofford's  Cazetteer  cited,  i.,  106. 

Spaight,  Richard  Dobd.^,  GoveriU)r  of  North  Carolina,  Aid 
to  General  CaswHl,  li.,  4G4. 

Spiiin  at  war  with  England  ;  invades  Charleston,  ii.,  539.  Re- 
fuses  to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  her  subjects  firom  aiding 
America  in  1775,  i.,  567.  John  Adams's  views  of  a  nationu 
alliance  with,  in  1776,  ii.,  648.  LeUer  of  Louis  XVI.  to 
Charles  IV.,  King  of,  in  1778,  i.,  87 ;  ii.,  649.  ReAises  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  United  States,  ii.,  649.  Joins 
France  against  England  in  1779,  ii.,  650.  Adopu  Catharine's 
maritime  doctrine,  ii.,  468.  Favorable  to  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ica in  1780,  ii.,  557.  Accession  of,  to  the  American  alliance, 
celebrated  by  the  American  army,  i.,  278.  Claims  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  ii.,  650. 

Spaldino,  Captain,  at  Wyoming,  i.,  362. 

Spaniards  in  Florida,  i.,  32;  ii.,  516,  539,  545,  657.  Enemies 
of  the  Carolinians,  ii.,  438,  539.  Destroy  the  colony  of  the 
Huguenots  in  Florida  in  1564,  1.,  32.  Their  early  maritime 
discoveries,  i.,  18.    Repelled  by  Governor  Yeamans,  11.,  539. 

Sparks,  Jarbd,  quoted  or  cited,  i.,  56,  63,  87,  110,  123,  154, 
164,  209,  556,  567,  576,  601,  606,  613,  653,  655,  673,  679,  605, 
706,  711,  713,  717,  729, 740,  750,  755, 758, 769. 771  ;  ii..  11, 18, 
19,  104,  110,  117,  133,  135,  144,  154,  176,  270,  272,  273,  903, 
344,  595,  635. 

Sparks,  an  octogenarian  of  Revolutionary  times,  The  author's 
interview  with,  i.,  738,  753. 

Spauldino,  Captain,  at  Wyoming  in  1778, 1.,  959,  362. 

Spauldino,  Charles,  of  Norwich,  occupant  of  the  Trumbull 
House,  1.,  606. 

Spauldino,  Lieutenant-colonel,  in  the  Council  of  War  held 
by  General  Ward  in  1775,  1..  534. 

Spear,  Major,  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  ii.,  174. 

Specht,  General,  at  the  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  1.,  50,  60. 
Captured  at  Saratoga,  ii.,  664. 

Speculating  daughter.  The,  1.,  730 

Speddy,  William,  tried  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Ogden'a 
brother  Nathan  in  1771, 1.,  346. 

Speedlovb,  Major,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  546. 

Spencer,  Joseph,  General,  1.,  190,  566.  Commissioned  in 
1775,  i.,  522.  His  kind  treatment  of  Prescott,  i.,  645.  En- 
camped at  New  York  in  1776,  ii.,  593.  Opposed  to  evsc- 
uating  the  city  in  1776,  ii.,  609.  On  Long  Island  in  1776, 
ii.,  606.  His  expedition  against  Rhode  Island  in  1778 ;  Bio- 
graphical  Sketches  of,  i.,  566,  646. 

Spencer,  Captain,  captures  Colonel  Cruger,  ii.,  528. 

Spencer,  Lieutenant,  at  Middle  Fort,  i.,  279. 

Spencer,  Samuel,  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Provincial 
Coimcil,  li.,  376. 

Spencer,  Thomas,  Oneida  half-breed  Sachem,  sent  to  Canada 
as  a  spy  in  1777,  i.,  241. 

Spencers  Ordinary,  ii.,  257.    Battle  of,  in  1761,  ii.,  258,  S59. 

Spinner,  John  P.,  RevereiKl,  of  Gennan  Flats,  i.,  284. 

Split  Rock,  Picture  and  description  of,  i.,  159. 

Spottswood,  Sir  Alexander,  Governor  of  Virginia  In  1710, 
li.,  263,  265,  299.  Succeeded  by  Drysdale  in  1722 ;  knighted 
by  George  I. ;  his  character ;  his  official  seal,  ii.,  266.  Ele- 
giac poem  on  the  death  of  his  son,  ii.,  265.  His  pew  in 
Brenton  Church,  ii.,  263. 

Spottswood,  Alexander,  Major,  ii.,  299;  his  letter  to  Colo> 
nel  Washington,  11.,  175. 

Spraour,  Charles,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  503. 

Spring,  Roger  Williams's,  at  Providence,  i.,  625. 

Sprinoett,  Harbt.,  subscribing  witness  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Charter,  il..  50. 

Springfield,  at  the  head  of  Oswego  Lake,  destroyed  by  Brant 
in  1/78,  i.,  266. 

Sprine/leld,  New  Jersey,  i.,  324.  Battle  of,  in  1780,  i.,  9Sf«' 
324.    Plan  of  the  battle,  i.,  322. 

Springs,  Salt,  near  Onondaga  Lake,  1.,  231. 

SpROAT,  British  Commissioner  of  Prisoners,  ii.,  659. 

Sprouts  of  the  Mohawk,  i.,  41. 
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"  Spy  Unmasked/*  Authorship  of  the,  i.,  000,  601. 

Spy,  Sir  Henry  Clinton's,  i.,  389,  684. 

Squanto,  Indian  chief,  visits  the  Pilgrims,  i.,  444. 

Squires,  Captain  (British),  at  Hampton  Creek  in  1775,  ii., 
325. 

Staats,  Abraham,  his  house  the  head-quarters  of  Baron 
Steuben,  i.,  333. 

Stacia,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Cherry  Valley  in  1778,  i.,  368. 

Stacy,  Thomas,  American  naval  commander,  i.,  656. 

Stamp  Act,  i.,  626.  Copy  of  the,  in  full,  ii.,  673.  History  of 
the,  ii.,  671.  Stamps  used  by  the  Dutch,  i.,  461.  Engraving 
and  description  of,  ii.,  671.  Proposed  in  1754  in  the  Colo- 
nial Congress  at  Albany  ;  passed  in  1764 ;  derived  fh)m  the 
Dutch,  i.,  461, 463 ;  ii.,  52,  53  Effects  produced  by,  in  1765, 
i.,  469;  ii.,  53,  194,  376,  350.  361,  541,  580.  Burnt  at  New 
York,  ii.,  583.  Stamps  arrive,  i.,  466 ;  at  Charleston,  ii., 
541 ;  and  at  New  York,  ii.,  583,  583.  Stamp- masters,  i., 
465,  466  ;  ii.,  53,  193  ;  at  Annapolis,  ii.,  193  ;  at  Charleston, 
ii.,  541  ;  at  New  York,  ii..  581,  582 ;  at  PhUadelphla,  ii.,  53; 
at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  363.  Proceedings  at 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  respecting  the,  i.,  598,  599.  Treat- 
ment of  a  stamp-master  at  New  Haven,  i.,  431.  Repealed, 
1.,  431,  435,  473,  473  ;  ii.,  53,  378,  563.  Excitement  in  Mo- 
hawk Valley  on  account  of  the,  i.,  333,  333,  334. 

Standarda,  American,  presented  to  the  Second  South  Carolina 
regiment  by  Mrs.  Elliott  in  1776,  ii.,  533,  550. 

Standards,  British,  surrendered  at  Yorklown,  ii.,  318. 

Standing  Army  in  America,  Act  of  Parliament  for  maintain- 
ing a,  in  1767,  i.,  475. 

Stakdish,  Milbs,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant ;  his  iron 
pot,  i.,  437.  His  sword,  i.,  563.  Autograph  of,  i.,  438.  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  i.,  445. 

Stanhope,  Earl  of,  his  improved  printing-press,  ii.,  303. 

Stansbcrt,  Lieutenant,  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1775, 
ii.,  638. 

Stanwix,  General,  builds  a  fort  on  the  Mohawk,  i.,  119. 

Staples,  William  R.,  his  History  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Gaspee,  i.,  630. 

Stark,  .Tohn,  General,  a  Lieutenant  at  the  Battle  of  Lake 
George  in  1755,  i.,  109.  Example  of  his  vigilance,  1.,  110. 
At  Sabbath-day  Point  with  Abererombie,  i.,  115.  At  Boston 
with  New  Hampshire  volunteers  in  1775,  i.,  534.  At  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  541,  547.  Refuses  to  accompany 
Lincoln ;  is  censured  by  Congress ;  proceeds  to  the  battle 
at  Bennington,  i.,  394.  Presents  trophies  of  the  battle  to 
Massachusetts,  i.,  395.  His  laconic  speech  at  the  Battle  of 
Bennington,  i.,  397.  His  popularity  ;  promoted  by  Congress 
in  consideration  of  his  valiant  deeds,  i.,  398.  Withholds 
aid  flrom  Gansevoort,  i.,  400.  At  the  Battle  of  Bemis's 
Heights,  i.,  49,  93 ;  and  of  Springfield,  i.,  334.  Portrait, 
Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  394. 

Stark,  Lieutenant,  his  vigilance  at  Fort  William  Henry,  !., 
110. 

Starkbt,  Edward,  North  Carolina,  Counselor  of  State,  11., 
383. 

St  ARKS,  HsifRT,  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Tea-party,  ii.,54. 

Starr,  Major,  of  Danbury,  i.,  404. 

Stars,  Telescopic  view  of;  Bryant's  Song  to  the,  i.,  637. 

State  House,  Philadelphia,  ii.,  65,  66,  83.  Picture  of,  il.,  66. 
At  Boston,  i.,  561. 

State  Papers  put  forth  by  the  first  Continental  Congress  in 
1774,  ii.,  67i-683.  Address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
written  by  John  Jay,  ii.,  674-676.  Address  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  several  Anglo-American  colonies,  written  by 
William  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  ii.,  676-679.  Address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  written  by 
John  Dickinson,  ii.,  679-681.  Petition  of  Congress  to  the 
King,  drawn  up  by  John  Adams,  corrected  by  John  Dickin- 
son, ii.,  681-683. 

Staten  Island,  Expedition  of  Lord  Stirling  to,  in  1760,  i.,  311. 
Expedition  of  Sullivan  to,  ii ,  56,  174. 

StateSf  of  the  United  States,  Organization  of  the,  ii.,  70,  83, 
653.    Number  of  soldiers  (bmished  by  each  State,  ii.,  631. 

States  General  of  Holland  :  see  Holland. 

Statue  of  George  III.,  at  New  York,  pulled  down,  ii.,  595.  Of 
Pitt,  at  Charleston,  ii.,  543 ;  and  at  New  York,  ii.,  583,  584. 
Of  Washington,  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  City,  ii.,  304 ; 
and  in  the  Capitol  at  Richmond,  ii.,  330. 

Staunton,  Virginia,  The  meeting  of  the  Legislature  at.  In  1761 ; 
amusing  incident  respecting  Colonel  Brookes's  message  (torn 
Baron  Steuben,  ii.,  343. 

Steam-boats  on  the  Hudson,  i.,  35:  see  Fulton.  Steamer 
Clermont,  i.,  35.    Steamer  Maid  of  the  Mist,  i.,  328. 

Stbbbins,  Samuel,  of  Ridgefleld,  i.,  409,  410. 

Stbdino,  a.  C,  Hessian  Captain,  captured  at  Trenton ;  Au- 
tograph of,  ii.,  33. 

Stedman,  Charles,  British  ofllcer  under  Percy,  i.,  539;  and 
Comwallis,  ii.,  144.  His  History  of  the  American  War,  i., 
56,  80,  539,  545,  736 ;  ii.,  30,  33,  133,  263.  387,  393,  394,  458. 
Corrected,  ii.,  619.  Governor  Johnstone  resides  at  the  house 
of,  ii..  144. 

Steele,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.,  Patriotism  of,  Ii.,  393. 

Steele,  John,  settles  In  Connecticut  in  1635,'  i.,  433. 

Steele,  Lieutenant,  in  Arnold's  expedition  to  Canada,  i.,  103. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  his  pamphlet,  The  Crisis;  expelled 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  Ii.,  69. 


Stephen,  Adam,  Captain,  afterward  Major-general,  ii.,  34 ; 
at  Fort  Cumberland,  ii.,  1 14.    In  the  expedition  to  Fort  Du- 

Suesne  in  1754,  ii.,  114,  369.  At  the  Bsttle  of  Brandywine, 
.,  114,  169;  and  of  Germantown,  it.,  110.  Disgraced,  ii., 
1 14, 131 .  Succeeded  by  I^  Fayette,  ii. ,  1 14, 131 .  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of,  ii.,  1 14. 

Stephens,  J.  L.,  his  Travels  in  Greece,  cited,  ii.,  595. 

Stephens,  the  agriculturalist,  i.,  627. 

Stephenson,  Marmaduke,  hanged  by  the  Puritans,  i.,  449. 

Stephenson,  William,  of  Maryland,  Son  of  Liberiy,  ii.,  194. 

Stephenson,  Captain,  in  Simcoe's  expedition  against  Steuben 
in  1781,  ii.,  343. 

Stereotype:  see  Colden,  Governor. 

Stbrlinq,  Colonel,  at  Red  Bank  in  1777,  ii.,  86. 

Steuben,  Frederick  William  Augustus,  Baron  De,  i., 
311.  Sails  for  America,  i.,  86.  Arrival  of,  in  1T78  ;  Inspect- 
or General  of  the  Continental  army,  ii.,  135.  His  Aids,  ii., 
136.  Member  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  respecting  Andrd,  i., 
765.  At  Valley  Forge ;  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  ii.,  135, 
136.  At  Fishkill  Landing  in  1782;  anecdote  of,  i.,  672,  693. 
His  encampment  at  Green  Spring  Plantation  in  1781,  ii.,  240, 
241,  261.  At  Middlebrook,  i.,  332.  His  head-quarters,  i., 
333.  At  Petersburg,  ii.,  337,  338.  At  Manchester,  ii.,  239. 
Pursues  Arnold,  ii.,  230,  334.  At  Fluvanna,  ii.,  342.  In 
Virginia,  joins  La  Fayette,  ii.,  344.  At  Yorkiown,  ii.,  136. 
311,  320.  Anecdote  of  him  and  Wayne  at  Yorktown  ;  and 
of  him  on  being  introduced  to  Miss  Sheaf,  ii.,  137.  Com- 
mended by  Washington  at  Yorktown,  ii.,  320.  His  military 
skill,  i.,  311 :  ii.,  337.  His  benevolence,  i.,  693.  President 
of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  i.,  694.  Receives  a  gold  medal 
from  the  King  of  Prussia,  i.,  333.  Picture  of  his  log-house, 
ii.,  136.  Ponrait  of,  by  Pine,  burned,  ii.,  199, 200.  Porirait, 
Autograph,  Grave,  Monuments,  Character,  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  135-137. 

Stevens,  Ebenezer,  I<ieutenant-c(donel,  Son  of  Liberty,  t, 
499.  Lieutenant  in  1775,  ii.,  310.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown ; 
Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  310. 

Stevens,  Edward,  General,  member  of  the  Connecticut  Pro- 
vincial Assembly,  i.,  123.  With  Washington  at  the  Battle 
of  Trenton,  ii.,  20,  21.  At  the  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  ii., 
329.  His  courage  at  Norfolk  in  1776,  ii.,  331.  Conducts 
Morgan's  prisoners  to  Charlottesville,  ii.,  391.  Wounded  at 
the  Battle  of  Guilford,  ii.,  402,  403,  406.  Joins  Gates  on  his 
way  to  Camden,  ii.,  465 ;  at  the  battle,  ii.,  466.  Autograph, 
Character,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  329,  330. 

Stevens,  Henry,  his  sketch  of  the  siege  of  Boston,  i..  538. 

Stevens,  John,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1781, 
ii.,  638. 

Stevens,  Governor,  successor  of  Drummond,  ii.,  355. 

Stewart,  Andrew,  his  newspaper,  ii.,  360. 

Stewart,  Anthony,  bums  his  tea-ship  at  Annapolis  in  1774, 
ii.,  195. 

Stewart,  Charles,  Colonel,  ii.,  629 ;  in  the  encampment  at 
Morristown  in  1781,  i.,  313. 

Stewart,  Charles,  his  trading-house  in  Wyoming  Valley 
i.,  344.    His  letter  respecting  Arnold,  i.,  430. 

Stewart,  John,  Major,  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  i., 
746.  Awarded  a  medal  by  Congress,  fbr  his  conduct  at  the 
storming,  i.,749,  750.  In  the  engagement  at  Indian  Field  in 
1778,  ii.,  623.    ilis  death,  i.,  750. 

Stewart,  Lazatus,  at  Wyoming  Valley  in  1770,  i.,  345,  346. 

Stewart,  Walter,  General,  suspected  of  causing  discontent 
in  the  army,  i.,  676. 

Stewart,  Colonel  (British),  ii.,  468.  Marches  from  Charles- 
ton ;  retarded  by  Marion  and  Colonel  Washington,  ii.,  469. 
Joins  Rawdon,  ii.,  490.    See  Stuart. 

Sticknet,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  i.,  397. 

Stiles,  Ezra,  Reverend,  President  of  Yale  College,  i.,  494. 
Cited,  i.,  420. 

Stillwater,  Battles  of,  in  1777,  i.,  47-81.  Burgoyne  surrenders 
his  sword  :  Yankee  Doodle  played,  i.,  81.  Effect  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne,  i.,  83. 

Stirk,  Samuel,  Attorney  General  of  Georgia  ill  1784,  ii.,  535. 

Stirling,  Lord.  Major-general,  Governor  Shirley's  secretary 
in  1756,  i.,  318.  Seizes  warlike  stores  of  the  British  in  1776, 
ii.,  593.  Captures  a  British  transport  in  1776,  i.,  328;  ii., 
645.  At  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776 ;  his  wardrobe,  ii., 
601,603.  His  skirmish  with  Grant,  ii.,  603.  His  battle  with 
Comwallis ;  captured  and  exchanged,  ii.,  604, 608.  At  Peeks- 
kill  in  1777, 1.,  780.  At  the  battles  of  Trenton,  ii.,  30 ;  Bran- 
dywine, ii.,  169;  Germantown,  il.,  110;  and  Monmouth,  il., 
150.  At  Tappan  in  1780,  i.,  713.  Member  of  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  respecting  Andrd,  i.,  765.  His  secret  expedition  to 
Staien  Island  in  1780,  i.,  311 ;  ii.,  660.  Establishes  the  Stir- 
ling Works,  i.,  706.  Portrait  of,  ii.,  603.  Autographs  of,  Ii., 
146,  603.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  601. 

Stirling,  Richard,  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  ii.,  320. 

Stirling,  Colonel  (Brftish),  captures  Billingspon,  ii.,  86.  At 
Fori  Washington  in  1776  ;  his  explcrits  there,  ii.,  620,  621. 

Stirling  Works,  Account  of  the,  i.,  705,  706. 

Stobo  left  by  Washington  as  a  hostage  at  Fort  Necessity,  ii., 
370. 

Stockton,  Annis,  wife  of  Richard  Stockton,  her  poetic  tribute 
to  her  dying  husbsnd,  ii..  35. 

Stockton,  Richard,  of  New  Jersey,  his  bonse  desolsted  by 
the  British  and  HeHians  in  1776,  il.,  35.    Signer  of  the  Dec- 
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laratlon  of  Independence ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  664. 
Portrait  of,  il.^ /rontispiece.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  80. 

Stockton,  Captain,  grandson  of  Richard,  his  residence  at 
Princeton,  ii..  35. 

Stockwell,  Lieutenant,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  in  1770, 
i.,  40,  250. 

Stoddard,  M.  Richardson,  Grere  of,  at  Mount  Independence, 
i.,  148. 

Stone,  John  (Governor  of  Maryland),  Clerk  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  in  1781,  li.,  103,  656. 

Stone,  THOMAii,  of  Maryland,  on  the  Committee  of  Congress 
on  Articles  of  Confederation  m  1776,  ii.,  653.  Signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  iir,  196, 
665.  Full  length  portrait  of,  at  Annapolis,  ii.,  197.  Portrait 
of,  ii.,  frontispiece.    Autograph  of,  ii.,  80. 

Stonk,  William,  Governor  of  Maryland  in  1649 ;  gives  place 
to  Parliamentary  Commissionera  ;  is  restored  in  1654 ;  sur- 
rendere  his  warrant ;  organizes  an  armed  body  of  Roman 
Catholics  ;  seizes  the  Provincial  Records ;  captured ;  four 
of  his  men  are  executed,  ii.,  192. 

Stone,  William  L.,  Colonel,  Anecdote  of,  respectina  Syra- 
cuse, i.,  229.  His  error  in  relation  to  Brant,  i.,  238  Ilis 
letter  respecting  Wyoming,  i.,  350.  Quoted  or  cited,  i.,  308, 
233,  235,  236,  238,  239,  248,  261,  262,  270,  271,  277,  279,  281, 
282,  287,  300,  350,  363. 

Stone,  Captain,  in  the  skirmish  at  Worth's  Mill,  ii.,  27. 

Stone,  Ancient  monumental,  exhumed  near  Pompey  Ilill,  i., 
230. 

Stone  Arabia^  Montgomery  County,  New  York,  1.,  363,  371, 
281,291. 

Stone  Cemetery  on  Rainsford  Island,  I.,  634. 

Stoninf^ton,  Settlement  of,  in  1658 ;  bombarded  by  the  British 
in  1813,  i.,  619. 

Stono  Ferry,  Battle  of,  in  1779,  ii.,  555. 

Stony  Brook  Bridge,  Picture  and  account  of,  ii.,  31. 

Stony  Point,  Topography  of,  i.,  744-746.  Rear  view  at,  i., 
744.  View  of,  from  the  southwest,  i.,  746.  Captured  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  in  1779,  i.,  743.  Retaken  by  Wayne,  i.,  744, 
745. 

Store  Shipa,  British,  captured  at  Boston,  i.,  583. 

Storm  at  Bemis*s  Ileighu  in  1848,  i.,  70.  At  night  on  the 
Hudson,  i.,  34.  Thunder-shower  at  Wa.<ihinKton  in  Decem- 
ber, ii.,  216.  On  Lake  George,  i.,  113.  At  Kcnnet,  ii.,  181. 
Off  Newport  in  1778,  i.,  649.  On  the  St.  Lawrence,  I.,  195. 
On  the  Schuylkill,  ii.,  109.    At  Yorktown,  ii.,  314. 

Story,  Thomas,  Captain,  Notice  of,  i.,  66. 

Story,  Registrar  of  the  Admiralty,  i.,  467. 

Strano,  Daniel,  British  spy.  Execution  of,  i.,  738. 

Stratford,  Connecticut,  i.,  417. 

Street,  Alfred  B.,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,  33,  104,  340,  380, 
560. 

Strickland,  William,  architect,  designs  the  sarcophagus  of 
Washington,  ii.,  21 1,  212.  His  account  of  the  placing  of  the 
remains  in  it,  ii.,  212. 

Strickland,  the  executioner  of  Andrd,  i.,  771. 

Striker,  General,  at  the  Battle  of  North  Point,  ii.,  182. 

Struthbrs,  John,  sculptor,  The  sarcophagi  of  Washington 
and  Mre.  Washington  executed  by,  ii.,  211,  212. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  painter,  paints  a  sign  for  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia Tavern,  ii.,  125.    Portrait  of  Rivlngton  by,  ii.,  591. 

Stuart,  John,  Indian  agent,  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  441. 

Stuart,  Lieutenant-colonel, succeeds  Rawdon  at  Orangeburg, 
ii.,  490, 491.  Encamps  on  the  Congaree ;  proceeds  to  Eutaw 
Springs,  ii.,  491.  At  the  Battle  o?  Eutaw  Springs,  ii.,  495, 
497.  Retreats  to  Charleston,  ii.,  498.  Killed  at  the  Battle 
of  Guilford  in  1781,  ii.,  404,  405. 

Stuart,  Lieutenant,  of  Maryland,  ii.,  496. 

Stuart's  Memoirs  of  Indian  Wars,  ii.,  281. 

Stukely,  Willi  a.m,  of  Mar>'land,  Son  of  Liberty,  11.,  194. 

Sturgih,  Captain,  at  the  destruction  of  Fairfield,  i.,  427. 

Stuyve.sant,  Petrus,  i.,  386.  Succeeds  Kicft  as  Governor 
of  New  NHherlands  in  1625,  ii.,  577.  His  expedition  against 
the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  in  1655,  ii.,  46, 577.  His  house 
and  estate  ;  his  pear-tree,  ii.,  578.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  577,  578. 

Suffolk,  Lord,  Secretary  of  State,  his  defense  of  the  British 
ministry  for  employing  Indians  in  war,  i.,  84. 

Stifolk,  Virginia,  Devastation  of,  by  the  British  in  1779,  ii., 
332. 

Suff'ulk  County,  Massachusetts,  Convention  of  delegates  (h>m 
the  towns  in,  in  1774,  i.,  514. 

Sugar  Act  passed  by  Parliament ;  Chatham's  nxHion  to  repeal 
the,  i..  518. 

Sugar-house  at  New  York  used  as  a  prison.  Picture  of  the,  ii., 
659,660. 

Sugar  Loaf  Hill :  see  Mount  D^anre. 

Sullivan,  John,  General,  i.,  190, 566 ;  of  New  Hampshire,  del- 
egate to  the  firat  Continental  Congress.  11.,  59.  Succeeds 
General  Thomas  at  Quebec,  i.,  202.  Ilis  fortifications  on 
Plowed  Hill,  i.,  570.  Washington's  ordera  to,  rMpecting  re- 
taliation, i..  575.  At  the  bombardment  of  Boston,  i.,  578, 580. 
Proceeds  to  New  York,  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the 
Briti.Hh.  i.,  583.  At  Brooklyn  in  1776,  ii.,  596,  599,  600.  At 
the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  ii.,  603.  At  Westchester,  ii.,  615. 
At  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  i.,  163.  Succeeds  I^ee  at 
Veal  Town  in  1776,  U.,  16 ;  and  joins  Waahiogton,  li.,  16, 19. 


At  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  ii.,  19,  SO,  31 .  Surprises  Lawrenee 
and  Barton  in  1777,  ii.,  630.  Succeeds  Spencer  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Rhode  Island  in  1777,  i.,  648.  At  the  battles 
of  Brandywine,  ii.,  169,  174,  175 ;  and  Germantown,  ii.,  109, 
1 10.  At  Bnflington's,  ii.,  173.  His  expedition  against  the 
Loyalists  on  Stalen  Island  ;  seizes  papere  and  records  of  the 
Quakere  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  ii.,  56.  In  com- 
mand at  Rhode  Island  in  1778,  i.,  645,  647,  648.  His  letter 
to  D'Estains;  his  sarcastic  orders,  i.,  650.  Rendezvous  of, 
in  1778,  i.,  33<6.  Evacuates  Rhode  Island,  i.,  652.  Expedition 
of,  against  the  Indians  in  Western  New  York  in  1779,  i.,  873, 
274, 336, 363.  Celebrates  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the  Amer- 
ican alliance,  i.,  278.  Charges  against,  by  Burke  ;  defended 
by  Washington  ;  his  dissension  with  Deborre,  ii.,  175.  Cap- 
tured on  Long  Island  ;  exchanged  for  Prescott,  ii.,  604,  60^. 
Member  of  Congress  in  1780 ;  on  the  Committee  respecting 
territories  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  ii.,  650.  Portrait,  Auto- 
graph, and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  272. 

Sully,  Thomas,  painter,  his  portrait  of  La  Fayette,  11.,  66. 
His  (lill-length  portraits  of  Charles  Carroll  and  Thomas 
Stone,  ii.,  197. 

Summer,  Indian,  in  the  United  States,  Account  of,  i.,  660. 

Summers:  see  Somers. 

Sumner,  Jethro,  General  in  the  Southern  Campaign  under 
General  Greene  in  1780,  ii.,  419, 491.  At  the  Battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs  in  1781,  ii.,  494.  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  ii.,491. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  General,  maintains  a  warfkre  on  the  Broad 
River  in  1780,  ii.,  445.  At  Fishing  Creek ;  and  at  Rocky 
Mount,  ii.,  454.  At  Hanging  Rock,  ii.  456, 457.  At  Fishdam 
Ford  ;  pureued  by  Tarleton  :  at  Blackstock's  Plantation,  ii., 

446.  Wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Blackstock's  Plantation,  11., 

447.  At  Fort  Granby,  ii.,  482.  Takes  Orangeburg,  ii.,  483, 
490.  Incensed  at  Lee  respecting  the  capture  of  Fort  Granby, 
ii.,  490.  Intercepts  Balfour's  letter  to  Rawdon  and  sends  it 
to  General  Greene,  ii.,  488.  Attacks  British  posts  near 
Charleston  ;  at  the  Battle  of  Quimby's  Creek  Bridge  in  1781, 
ii.,  567.  Styled  the  "  Carolina  Game-cock ;"  receives  the 
thanks  of  Congress  for  his  valor,  ii.,  447.  Portrait,  Auto- 
graph, and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  445. 

Sunbury,  Georgia,  taken  by  the  British  in  1778,  li.,  527. 

Sunday,  The  London  Coffee-house  at  Philadelphia  closed  on, 
in  1/60,  ii.,  53.  Public  worehip  on,  by  the  American  army, 
after  the  capitulation  at  Yorktown,  ii.,  321. 

Sunnyside,  residence  of  Washington  Irvine,  Picture  and  de- 
scription of,  i.,  760,  761.  Suspension  Bridge  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  i.,  228. 

Susquehanna  Company,  formed  in  1753,  Account  of  the,  1.,  343. 

Susquehanna  Indians^  Hostilities  of,  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
in  1675,  ii.,  255. 

Susquehanna  River^  Settlements  at  the  mouth  of,  ii.,  193. 
View  of,  i.,  356. 

Sutherland,  Captain  of  the  ship  Vulture  at  the  time  of  Ar- 
nold's treason,  i.,  718,  719. 

Sutherland,  Nicholas,  Colonel  (British),  captured  at  Sara- 
toga, ii.,  684. 

SuTPHEN,  William  T.,  Notice  of,  ii.,  161. 

Swain,  Charles,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,  72. 

SwAiN.  David  L.,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  President  of 
the  Univereity  of  Chapel  HiU,  ii.,  372, 379,  380,  392,  411, 413, 
417,  459. 

SwANMON  ;  see  Swenrok. 

Swart,  Derrick,  General  Schuyler  at  the  house  of,  i.,  40. 

Swartwout,  Abraham,  Captain,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, i.,  242. 

Swearing,  Profiine :  see  Profanity. 

Swearingen,  Colonel,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777,  ii., 
293. 

Sweden  adopts  Queen  Catharine's  new  maritime  doctrine,  ii., 
468. 

SwKDENBORo,  Barou,  cited,  1.,  614. 

Suedes,  settle  on  the  Delaware  in  1623-1638,' ii.,  45.  577;  In 
New  Jersey  in  1638,  ii.,  46.  Their  old  church  at  Philadel- 
phia, ii.,  49,  97.    Settle  in  South  Carolina  in  1730,  li.,  540. 

Swedes'  Ford,  Norrislown,  ii.,  122,  124. 

SwBNsoN,  three  brothera,  Penn  purchases  ttom  them  the  aite 
of  Philadelphia,  ii,  49. 

Swiss,  Settlement  of,  under  John  Pury,  in  South  Carolina,  11., 
540. 

Stoord,  Pilgrim  Robinson's,  at  New  Haven,  i.,  438.  Preaent- 
ed  to  Colonel  Meigs,  ii.,  646.  From  Bennington,  i.,  395. 
Captain  Church's,  i.,  663.  La  Fayette's,  i..  655;  ii.,  119, 
120.  Montgomery's,  i.,  301.  Colonel  Tilghmsn's,  ii..  383. 
Paul  Jones's,  ii.,  643.  Washington's  war-sword,  i.,  090; 
il.,  202. 

Symonds,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  i.,'396. 

Sy.monds,  Thomas,  Autograph  of,  ii.,  317. 

Syracuse,  New  York,  Early  history  of;  settled  by  Dupuys  In 
1655 ;  hostility  of  Indians  at,  i.,  229.  Settlements  at,  by 
French  and  Spaniards  in  1699 ;  massacre  of  the  colony ; 
evidences  of  earlier  visits  by  Europeans ;  sepulchral  stone 
exhumed  near  Pompey  Hill,  i.,  330. 

Tabb,  John,  member  of  the  Virginia  Committee  of  SaAfy  In 

1776,  ii.,  299. 
Tabby  described,  ii.,  516. 
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Talbot,  Silas,  of  Rhode  Island,  i.,  656.  Captain,  and  after- 
ward Colonel  in  the  United  States  army,  i.,  665.  Captain 
in  the  United  States  navy  in  1779,  i.,  649 ;  ii.,  93,  638,  643. 
Captures  the  Pigot,  i.,  664.  Wounded  at  Fort  Mifflin,  ii., 
03.  In  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island  in  1778,  i.,  649. 
His  exploits ;  his  sufferings,  ii.,  611,  643.  Superintends  the 
building  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  ii.,  643.  Portrait,  Au- 
tograph, and  Biographical  Sketch  or,  ii.,  643. 

Talbot,  Lieutenant  (British),  at  the  Mischianxa,  ii.,  99. 

Tallmadoe,  Benjamin,  Major  (afterward  Colonel),  at  Lloyd's 
Neck  attacks  Tory  marauders,  ii.,  627.  Captures  Fort  George, 
Ii.,  628.  At  Fairfield,  i.,  427.  His  bead-quarters  at  New 
Castle,  i.,  715.  Arnold's  letter  to,  i.,  717.  Escorts  Andre 
to  North  Salem,  i.,  757.  Andre  makes  disclosures  to ;  his 
communication  to  Mr.  Sparks,  i.,  758.  Opposes  Paulding's 
petition  to  Congress  in  1817,  i.,  774.  Portrait,  Autograph, 
and  Biographical  Sketch  or,  ii.,  627. 

Tallmadoe,  James,  General,  in  possession  of  the  spy  Tay- 
lor's sUver  bullet,  i.,  684. 

Tammany  Society,  Account  of  the,  ii.,  41 :  see  St.  Tammany. 

Tanacharison,  Half-king,  accompanies  Washington  to  Fort 
Le  Ba^ufin  1753 ;  extract  fVom  a  speech  of,  ii.,  268.  In  the 
expedition  against  Fort  Duquesnein  1754,  ii.,  269. 

Tavpan^  the  "  76  Stone  House,"  where  Andrd  was  confined ; 
the  place  of  Andre's  execution ;  topographv  of;  American 
encampment  at,  in  1777  ;  Washington's  head-quarters  at,  i., 
763,  764. 

Teq>pan  Sea,  Hudson  River,  Account  of,  i.,  761. 

Tar  River  described,  ii.,  351. 

Tari/f  for  exchange  of  Prisoners  in  1779,  II.,  646. 

Tarleton,  Banastre,  Lieutenant-colonel  in  the  expedition 
to  capture  Governor  Jefferson,  ii.,  342.  Pursues  Sumter  in 
1780,  ii.,  446 ;  and  Marion  in  1780,  ii.,  564.  At  the  battle 
near  Camden,  ii.,  465.  At  the  siege  of  Charleston,  ii.,  557, 
559 ;  and  the  Battle  of  Cowpens,  ii.,  432.  His  wound  in  the 
hand,  ii.,  436.  At  the  Battle  of  Guilford,  ii.,  401.  His  mas- 
sacre of  Buford's  regiment,  ii.,  458.  Sent  to  New  London, 
Virginia,  by  Comwallis,  ii.,262.  In  the  expedition  to  North 
Carolina  in  1781,  ii.,  386,  387.  In  the  skirmish  near  Reedy 
Fork,  ii.,  399.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  ii.,  308.  His  per- 
sonal appearance,  ii.,  103.  Present  at  the  Mischianxa,  ii., 
99.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii., 
401. 

Tarrytoum,  New  York,  Origin  of  the  name ;  place  where  An- 
dri  was  captured,  i.,  753.  Cemetery  at,  i.,  759.  Colonel 
Luddington  at,  in  1771,  i.,  733. 

Tasker,  Benjamin,  Governor  of  Maryland,  i.,  303  ;  ii.,  193. 

Tate,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781,  ii.,  431. 
Wounded  at  Guilford,  ii.,  401. 

Tavern,  Old,  at  Elizabethport,  i.,  328.  Old  taverns  on  the 
Lancaster  road,  ii.,  163. 

Taxation,  Voluntary,  i.,  455.  New  scheme  of,  by  Townshend, 
in  1767,  i.,  475 ;  and  by  North  in  1773,  i.,  495.  Opposed  by 
the  Colonies,  i.,  462. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  his  poems  quoted,  i.,  699. 

Taylor,  Christopher,  subscribing  witness  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Charter,  11.,  50. 

Taylor,  Daniel,  sei^eant,  British  spy,  detected  with  a  dis- 
patch in  a  silver  bullet ;  executed,  i.,  389,  684. 

Taylor,  George,  of  Pennsylvania,  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  664.  Auto- 
graph ofj  ii.,  81. 

Taylor,  John,  Reverend,  Missionary,  his  drawing  of  Steu- 
ben's log-house,  ii..  136. 

Taylor,  John,  of  Virginia,  Counselor  of  State  in  1776,  ii., 
300. 

Taylor,  John,  General  Fraser  dies  at  the  house  of;  picture 
of  the  house,  i.,  64.  Governor  of  New  York ;  buys  Sir  Will- 
iam Johnson's  Bible,  i.,  236. 

Taylor,  Samuel,  Mi^or,  at  Augusta,  ii.,  509. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  President  of  the  United  States ;  at  the 
laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Washington  Monument  at 
Richmond  in  1850,  ii.,  231. 

Taylor,  Colonel,  with  Sumter  at  Fish  Dam  Ford,  ii.,  445. 
At  the  siege  of  Fort  Granby,  ii.,  490. 

Taylor,  Major,  of  Hillsborough,  Revolutionary  octogenarian, 
il.,  384. 

Tayhrsville,  M'Conkey's  Ferry  at,  the  place  where  Wash- 
ington crossed  the  Delaware ;  picture  of  the  Great  Bridge, 
U.,  14. 

Tazewell,  John,  clerk  of  the  General  Convention  at  Will- 
iamsburg, Virginia,  in  1776,  ii.,  299. 

TV  Deum  laudamu*  chanted  by  Columbus  and  his  crew  on 
first  landing  in  the  New  World,  i.,  25. 

Tea,  Destruction  of,  at  Annapolis  in  1774,  ii.,  195 ;  in  Boston 
Harbor  in  1773, 1.,  498 ;  at  Greenwich,  ii.,  54  ;  at  New  York, 
il.,  586 ;  at  Providence  in  1773,  i.,  626.  ReAjsed  at  Charles- 
ton, ii.,  543.  Proscribed  by  common  consent  at  Boston  in 
1770,  i.,  488.  Merchanu  of  Boston,  Charleston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  agree,  in  1770,  to  import  no  tea,  i.,  492. 
Exports  of,  IVom  England  to  America  in  1768  and  1769,  con- 
trasted, 1.,  484.  Proceedings  in  relation  to  consignees  of, 
in  1773,  i.,  496. 

Teach,  Famous  pirate,  "  Black  Beard,"  ii.,  356. 

Tea-party,  Boston,  i.,  499.    New  Jersey,  il.,  260. 

Tea-thipe,  i.,  496,  497  ;  ii.,  54,  401,  588. 


Tbasdals,  Thomas,  Rererrod,  proprietor  of  the  Washington 

Residence  in  Virginia,  ii.,  22(). 
Tbedyuscumo,  Indian  diplomatist,  i.,  336 ;  ii.,  44.    Death  of, 

i.,  344. 
Tekakaratoa  River,  Account  of,  i.,  S97. 
Teller's  Point,  Violation  of  the  flag  of  truce  at,  in  1780,  i.,718. 

British  soldiers  captured  at,  i.,  692. 
Temperance,  Indian  lecturer  on,  i.,  277 :  see  Rum ;  and  Yest. 
Temperance  Cross,  near  Quebec ;  picture  of,  i.,  203. 
Temple,  Earl,  Lord  Chatham's  brother-in-law,  ii.,  142.    Hia 

views  of  American  affairs,  i.,  84. 
Temple,  The,  near  Windsor,  used  by  Washington  and  his 

arfny,  i.,  685. 
Ten  Eyck,  Mr.,  ferryman  at  Stony  Point,  i.,  744.    Portrait 

of,  i.,  751. 
Ten  Hills  Farm,  Cannon  planted  on,  in  1775. 1.,  571. 
Tenbroeck,  General,  with  his  brigade,  at  the  Baule  of  Be- 

mis's  Heights  in  1777,  i.,  50,  62. 
Tennent,  Gilbert,  Reverend,  his  sermons  used  for  cartridge 

paper,  ii.,  159.    Preaches  at  Freehold,  ii.,  153. 
Tennent,  William,  Reverend,  Remarkable  case  of,  ii.,  159- 

161,  443.    Preaches  at  Freehold,  Ii.,  153. 
Tenochtitlan,  or  Mexico,  Origin  of,  i.,  16. 
Tern  ay,  Admiral  De,  arrives  with  a  French  fleet  at  Newport 

in  1780,  i.,  435,  655.    His  proposed  relief  of  Lincoln  at 

Charleston,  ii.,  561.    Death  of,  i.,  656.    Succeeded  by  D'Es- 

touches  in  1761,  ii.,  334. 
Territory,  American,  claimed  by  England  and  France,  ii.,  266 : 

and  by  Spain,  ii.,  652.    Territorial  line  between  the  United 

States  and  the  Canadas,  1.,  167.    Territorial  system  of  the 

United  States,  ii.,  655. 
Tetard,  Reverend  Mr.,  translator  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  of 

the  United  States,  ii.,  656. 
Teyendaoaoes,  i.,  256:  see  Hendrtck. 
Thacher,  James,  M.D.,  at  the  Hudson  Highlanda,  i.,  307. 

Inoculates  American  soldiers  at  Phillipstown,  i.,  307,  702. 

His  account  of  inoculation  in  the  American  army,  i.,  30. 

His  account  of  the  execution  of  Andre,  ii.,  771.    Quoted  or 

cited,  i.,  40,  81,  133,  247,  252,  302,  307,  308,  310,  311,  312, 

314,  332,  392,  574,  603,  655,  694,  700,  771,  773 ;  ii.,  129,  130, 

311,313,315,320,321. 
Thacher,  Peter,  Reverend,  his  oration  at  Watertown  in 

1776,  at  the  commemoration  of  the  Boston  massacre,  i.,  580. 
TTtames,  River,  Connecticut,  American  fVigate  built  on  the,  in 

1777,  i.,  610.    Naval  engagement  on  the,  in  1781,  i.,  610- 
613. 

Thanksgiving,  Public  reli^ous,  recommended  by  Congress  in 

1777,  Ii.,  127  ;  and  in  1781,  ii.,  321,  323.    A  special  day  for, 

appointed  by  Washington,  ii.,  140. 
Thatcher:  see  Thacher. 
Thayendaneoea:  see  Brant. 

Thayer,  Major,  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Mifflin,  ii.,  91-93. 
Theatre,  at  Richmond,  destroyed  by  fire,  ii.,  231.    At  Boston 

in  1776,  i.,  579. 
Theller's  Canada,  cited,  i.,  211. 

Theobald,  Hessian  chaplain,  captured  at  Saratoga,  ii.,  664. 
Thicketty  Mountain,  ii.,  430. 
ThinoB,  City  of,  in  Asia,  i.,  20. 

Thomas,  Sir  Georoe,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  I,,  328. 
Thomas,  Isaiah,  printer  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  i.,  513. 
Thomas,  John,  General,  i.,  162,  190,  516,  536,  566.    At  Rox- 

bury,  i.,  537.    At  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  543.    Takes 

Sossession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  i.,  579.    Death  of,  i.,  SOS, 
07.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  202. 

Thomas,  William  H.,  business  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  ii., 
442. 

Thomas,  Colonel,  of  Spartenburg  District,  his  courageous 
wife  il.  457. 

Thomas's  History  of  Printing,  i.,  513 ;  il.,  284,  328,  590. 

Thompson,  Benjamin,  Count  Rumford,  attacks  and  defeats 
Marion's  brigade,  ii.,  570.     Biographical  Sketch  of. :.,  591. 

Thompson,  B.  F.,  his  History  of  Long  Island,  il.,  628. 

Thompson,  James,  Mr.,  of  Quebec,  engineer,  i.,  201. 

Thompson,  Robert,  Regulator,  shot  by  Tryon  in  a  fit  of  an- 
ger,  ii.,  370. 

Thompson,  Thomas,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1776,  ii.,  638.  His  cxpdoita ;  censured  by  Congress ;  dis- 
missed, ii.,  640. 

Thompson,  William,  Tory,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  ii.,  504. 

Thompson's  Gazetteer  of  Vermont,  i.,  144. 

Thomson,  Charles,  of  Pennsylvania.  Secretary  of  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  ii.,  60.  Franklin's  letter  to,  in  1765 ; 
his  reply,  1.,  464.  Reads  to  Congress  Washington's  letter 
on  the  capitulation  of  Comwallis,  ii.,  321.  Portrait,  Auto- 
graph, and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  60,  61. 

Thomson,  Charles,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  ii.,  481. 

Thomson,  William,  relative  of  Charles,  ii.,  443.  444  :  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Repiulators  in  1771,  ii.,  369  ;  and  with 
General  Richardson  in  his  expedition  against  the  Tories  in 
1775,  ii.,  452.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  444. 

Thorlack,  Bishop,  of  Iceland,  compiles  the  voyages  of  the 
Northmen,  i.,  635. 

Thornton,  J.  Winoatb,  of  Boston,  1.,  593,  684. 

Thornton,  Matthew,  M.D.,  of  New  Hampshire,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ii.,  79.  Autograph  of,  ii., 
80.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  U.,  062. 
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Thornton,  Timothy,  hit  tigQatare  to  the  first  American  pa- 
per money,  1.,  214. 

Thoswaldsen,  Bbrtil,  sculptor,  his  ancestry,  i.,  635. 

Thousand  Islands^  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  i.,  184,  214. 

Tkrock's  Neck  J  Origin  of  the  name  of;  landing  of  the  British 
at,  in  1776,  ii.,  613. 

Thule,  or  Iceland,  Voyage  of  Ctrfumbiis  to,  i.,  21. 

Thunder-struck  Rocky  i.,  175. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  his  answer  to  Conway,  i.,  590.    Opposes 
I    Lord  North's  measures  in  1775,  i.,  519. 
'Thurwitz,  Mr.,  marries  Emily  Geiger,  li.,  489. 

Ticonderoga^  its  associations,  i.,  121.  Indian  origin  of  the 
nams ;  topography  of.  i.,  115,  118.  Invested  by  Abercrom- 
bie,  1.,  118.  Captured  in  1758,  i.,  119,  120.  Ethan  Allen's 
expedition  to,  i.,  123.  Surprise  of  the  garrison,  i.,  124,  125. 
Interview  between  Allen  and  Delaplaoe,  i.,  125.  Invested 
by  Burgoyne,  i.,  132,  134.  Picture  of  the  ruins  of,  i.,  127, 
128.    Battle  of,  in  1758,  i.,  118;  and  in  1777,  i.,  133,  134- 

isa 

Tide-waiter.  Treatment  of  Kirke, the  tidesman,  in  1767, i.,  478. 

TiLGHMAN,  Edward,  of  Maryland,  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  in  1765,  i.,  465. 

TiLOHMAN,  Matthkw,  of  Maryland,  delegate  to  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress,  ii.,  60. 

TiLGiiMAN,  Lieutenant-colonel,  Aid  to  Washington  ;  bearer  of 
diHpatches  to  Congress  on  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown,  ii.,  321.  At  Mrs.  Ford's  with  Washington  and 
Hamilton,  i.,  31U.    Peale's  portrait  of,  ii.,  107. 

TiLLEv,  De,  Admiral  of  the  French  fleet  at  Newport  in  1781, 
ii  ,  334  Detached  fVom  Newport  (br  the  Chesapeake ;  snc- 
cess  of  his  expedition,  ii.,  230-334. 

TiLLEY,  Edward  and  John,  signers  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant, 
i.,  437.   ' 

Tilling  HART,  John,  Captain,  in  the  expedition  against  the 
GaHpee,  i.,  630. 

Timothy  grass.  Origin  of  the  name,  11.,  353. 

Timrum  island.  Governor  Printz's  residence  at,  ii.,  46. 

Ti.NKER,  Thomas,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 

TippftVs  Creek,  Events  at,  in  1777,  ii.,  623. 

Titus,  mulatto,  attacks  Captain  Huddy's  house,  ii.,  160. 

Toast,  Memorable,  given  by  La  Fayette,  at  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, ii.,  133. 

Tobacco,  Introduction  of,  into  England ;  used  fbr  smoking  by 
Raleigh,  ii.,  244.  Cultivated  by  Governor  Ycardly,  ii.,  251. 
Monopolized  in  Virginia,  by  Charles  I.,  in  1625,  ii.,  252.  De- 
stroyed by  Arnold  and  Phillips  at  Warwick  in  1781,  ii.,  340. 
Cultivation  of,  in  Virginia,  ii.,  348 ;  and  in  North  Carolina, 
ii.,  350.  Tobacco-plant  on  the  ancient  seal  of  Virginia,  ii., 
266. 

Toby's  Eddy,  View  near,  i.,  343. 

Todd,  with  Daniel  Boone  and  Trigg  at  the  Battle  of  BItie 
Liclts,  ii.,  295. 

Toleration,  religious,  Washington's,  i.,  315.  In  Maryland  in 
1649,  ii.,  190,  191.     In  Rhode  Island  in  1747,  i.,  639. 

Tombstone,  Old,  at  Jamestown,  ii.,  242. 

Tomahawks,  Drawings  of,  i.,  64. 

ToMLiNso.^f,  Jabez  L.,  receives  fh>m  Andrd  his  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  himself,  i.,  771. 

ToMO  Chichi,  Chief  of  the  Yamacraws.  ii.,  515. 

Tompkins,  Samuel,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1776,  ii.,  638. 

Ton^e  Mountain,  Lake  George,  i.,  114. 

7\)nomy  Hill,  Picture  and  description  of,  i.,  636,  637,  648. 

TopfYN,  Governor,  his  cruel  treatment  of  Governor  Gadsden, 
ii.,  562. 

Tooke,  John  IIorne,  imprisoned  for  libel ;  his  letter  to  Dun- 
ning ;  his  *'  Diversions  of  Purley,"  i.,  585. 

Tom  Rock,  Picture  and  account  of,  i.,  780. 

Torpedo,  Bushnell's,  ii.,  104,  60S. 

Tory.  Benedict,  i.,  402,  407.  Cooke,  ii.,  386.  Dibble,  i.,406. 
Elliot,  i..  264  ;  ii.,  291 .  Florida  Rangers,  ii.,  521 .  Girty,  ii., 
291.  Gort.  i.,288.  HiU,i.,608.  Jarvis,  i.,  402, 407.  M'Kee, 
ii.,  291.  Ogden,  i.,  313.  Pine  Robbers,  ).,  332.  Platto,  i., 
288.  Joshua  II.  Smith,  i.,  716.  Strickland,  i.,  771.  Tories 
active  and  passive,  i.,  92.  Violence  of,  in  Mohawk  Valley 
in  1775,  i.,  233.  Disarming  of,  at  Johnson  Hall,  i.,  336. 
Descent  of,  upon  SchelPs  Bush,  1.,  299.  Tories  and  Indians 
invade  Wyoming,  i.,  350.  Execution  of.  at  Kingston,  i., 
389.  Cowardice  of,  at  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  541.  Of  Rhode  Isl- 
and arrested  by  General  Lee  in  1775,  i.,  640.  With  Brant 
at  Minisink  in  1779,  ii.,  669,  670.  Near  Valley  Forge  in 
1778,  ii.,  129.  Uniform  of,  in  1778, 11.,  138.  Barbarity  of  a 
Tory  to  a  dying  Whis  :  hanged  before  his  own  door,  ii.,  403. 
Gathering  of,  near  Kind's  Mountain  in  1780,  ii.,  424.  Exe- 
cution  of,  ii.,  429.  Faithlessness  of,  in  Carolina  in  1776,  ii., 
444.  Captured  at  Ruijeley's  Mill  in  1780,  ii.,  460.  Of  South 
Carolina,  ii.,  505.  Disi>er8ion  of.  ii.,  506.  Of  Georgia  take 
reftiire  in  Florida  in  1776;  organize,  11.,  521.  In  Charieston, 
II  ,  560.  Disanned  at  New  York,  ii..  593.  Tory  and  Whig, 
Origin  and  revival  of  the  terms,  i.,  71,  486.  Costume  of  To- 
nes to  distinruish  them  fVom  British  regulars,  ii.,  138. 

Tory  Hill  at  Norwirh,  I..  608. 

Tower  of  London.  Henry  Laurens  confined  in  the,  li.,  651 .  One 
of  Denning's  wrought-iron  cannons  In  the,  ii.,  148.  Stone 
Tower  in  Providence  River,  i.,  628.  Tower  at  Newport,  1., 
633.    Biddle'a,  i.,  227. 


TowNsiND,  JosipH,  his  account  of  the  Battle  oTBrandywine, 
ii.,  167,  175. 

TowNsBND,  Samubl,  OH  the  Committee  to  draft  the  Constitu- 
tion of  New  York  in  1776,  i.,  386. 

TowNSHEND,  Charles,  in  Pariiament  in  1765,  i.,  462.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  his  view  of  the  right  to  tax  the 
American  colonies,  i.,  475.  ^ 

TowNtiHEND,  Peter,  constructs  the  chain  at  West  Point,  i., 
705. 

TowNSHEND,  Thomas,  denounces  the  Canada  Bill,  i.,  156. 
One  of  the  pall-bearers  at  Chatham's  Aineral,  ii.,  143. 

Trade,  Board  of,  i.,  453.    Confusion  in,  in  1780,  i.,  319. 

Trade  Winds,  Influence  of  the,  in  Columbus's  first  voyage,  i., 
24. 

Trading  Ford,  Picture  and  description  of,  ii.,  395. 

Trasker  :  see  Tasker. 

Travis,  Lieutenant,  at  the  Battle  of  Great  Bridge  in  1775,  ii., 
329. 

Travis,  Champion,  Virginia  Commissioner  of  Admiralty  in 
1776,  ii.,  300. 

7Vea«on,  aas  of,  Proposal  to  try,  imder  statute  of  Henry  VIIL, 
i.,  482. 

Treat,  Malachi,  M.D.,  Physician  General,  ii.,  34. 

Treat,  Lieutenant-colonel,  killed  at  Fort  Mifllin,  ii.,  91. 

Tireaty.  Between  Colonel  Denizen  and  the  Continentals  at 
Wyoming  in  1778,  1.,  358.  Between  Dunniore  and  Com- 
stalk  in  1774  at  Camp  Chariotte,  ii.,  283.  Of  Penn  with  In- 
dians, ii.,  47.  Between  Pickens  and  the  Creeks  in  Georgia 
in  1782,  ii.,  535.  Of  France  and  England  in  1763,  ii.,  441. 
Of  General  Schuyler  with  Indians  at  German  Flats,  i.,  338. 
Of  the  United  States  with  France,  proposed  in  1776,  ii..646; 
with  France  in  1778,  ii.,  640,  649 ;  with  Holland  in  1783,  li., 
651;  with  Great  Britain  in  1782,  ii.,  652;  with  Great  Britain 
in  1783.  ii.,  631  ;  in  1784,  il.,  652. 

Treaty  Table  at  Forty  Fort,  i.,  359,  365. 

TYee,  Apple,  at  Springfield,  New  Jersey,  i.,  322.  On  the  bat- 
tle-field of  the  Haw,  ii.,  387.  Balm  of  Gilcad,  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, i.,  95,  102.  Charter  Oak,  at  Hartford,  i.,  434.  Cedars 
at  Brunswick,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  362.  Chestnut,  at  Gallowa 
Hill,  i.,  740.  Chestnut-oak  *'  Council  Tree,"  ii.,  241.  Elm, 
Washington,  at  Cambridge,  i.,  558,  564.  Elms  at  Washing- 
ton's head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  i.,  556.  Elms  at  New 
Haven,  i.,  428.  At  Danbury  and  Ridgefield,  i.,  410.  Elm, 
Penn's  Treaty,  ii.,  48.  Picture  of,  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  ii.,  66.  Elm,  at  Rome,  New  York,  i.,  231. 
Hickory,  at  Red  Bank,  ii.,  64.  Laurel,  ii.,  315.  Liberty,  at 
Boston,  i.,  466,  467,  583.  At  Charleston,  11.,  542,  551.  Lin- 
den, imported  (Vom  Scotland  by  Lord  Dunmore  in  1772,  ii., 
263.  At  the  Riedesel  House,  i.,  557.  Magnolia,  near  Charles- 
ton, under  which  Lincoln  held  a  council  in  1780,  ii.,  573, 574. 
Jane  M'Crea,  i.,  97.  Norwich,  i.,  599.  Oak,  at  the  Van 
Cortlandt  House,  i.,  739.  Palmetto,  described,  ii.,  548.  Pear, 
Stuyvesant's.  ii.,  578.  Persimmon  trees  on  the  Haw,  ii., 
387.  Pines,  Dead,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  ii.,  348. 
Pride  of  India,  at  Oraneeburg,  South  Carolina,  ii.,  490.  Sas- 
safiras,  on  the  grave  of  Craighead  at  Charlotte,  ii.,  410.  Syca- 
more, Ancient,  on  Rhode  Island,  i.,  653.  At  Danbury  and 
Ridgefield,  i.,  410.  Tulip,  near  King's  Mountain,  upon  which 
Tories  were  hanged,  ii.,  423,  429.  Tulip  poplars  at  York- 
town,  11.,  324.  Walnut,  Aged  black,  between  Haverstraw 
and  Stony  Point,  i.,  752,  753.  White  Wood,  under  which 
Andrd  was  searched,  i.,  753,  754.  Willow,  near  St.  John's 
Church,  Richmond,  ii..  232.  Willows,  Arnold's,  near  West 
Point,  i.,  708.  Montgomery's,  i.,  201.  Trees  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Destruction  of,  by  a  worm,  ii.,  348. 

Trent,  William.  Colonel,  of  Philadelphia,  founder  of  Tren- 
ton, ii.,  13,  94,  124. 

Tre?it.  Captain,  in  the  expedition  to  Fort  Dnquesne  in  1754, 
ii.,  268,  269.     Surrenders  to  Contrecaur,  ii.,  269. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  ;  settled  by  Quakers ;  origin  of  the  name, 
ii.,  13.  Topography  of,  ii.,  21,  31.  Rail's  head-quarters  at, 
ii.,  21.  Battle  of,  in  1776,  ii.,  21-25.  Good  effects  of  the 
battle,  ii.,  24.  Washington's  proposal  to  occupy,  ii.,  35. 
Picture  of  Trenton  Bridge,  ii.,  26.  Washington's  patriotic 
reception  at,  11.,  38.  39.    Decree  of.  i.,  371. 

Trescott,  Major,  captures  Fort  Slongo;  Autograph  of,  ii., 
628. 

Treusdalb,  Mrs.,  Notice  of,  i.,  360. 

Tribunes,  a  political  party  in  New  York  In  1774,  ii.,  567. 

Trioo  :  see  Todd. 

Trinity,  the  doctrine  of  the,  A  denial  of,  ptmishable  in  Mary- 
land in  1649  with  death,  ii.,  191. 

Trinity  Church,  New  York,  I..  575  ;  II..  284.  British  roat-of- 
arms  in.  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  i.,  595. 
Burnt  in  1776.  ii.,  613. 

Trip,  Ira,  shot  and  scalped  by  Indians,  i..  367. 

Triplet,  Mi^or,  at  the  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781,  ii.,  431, 
433. 

Tripoli  Monument  at  the  Capitol,  Washington  City,  ii.,  209, 
206. 

Tripp,  William,  Prescott's  treatment  of;  receives  letters  fhmi 
his  fiimily  in  loaves  of  bread,  i.,  642,  643. 

Troup,  Lieutenant-colonel.  Aid  to  General  Gates,  li.,  132. 

Troy,  New  York,  i..  35,  400. 

Trueitlen,  John  Adam,  first  Governor  of  Georgia  nnder  the 
new  Constitution,  ii.,  504. 
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Trumbull,  BsHJABmr,  D.D.,  his  History  of  Connecticm,  i., 
212,  419,  448. 

Trcjmbull,  Johh,  LL.D.,  quoted  or  cited,  i.,  374,  401,  574, 
742 ;  ii.,  5'J,  G4,  145,  158,  3U1,  370.  His  poem,  M'Fingal,  i., 
401.  His  epitaph  for  Humphreys,  i.,  429.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  i.,  401. 

Trumbull,  John,  Colonel,  son  of  Governor,  i.,  604.  Uis  gal- 
lery of  paintings,  1.,  431, 771.  Paintings  executed  by,  i..  &04 ; 
li.,  197,  201,  205,  306,  305,  306,  307,  306,  310,  311,  313,  314, 
324. 

Trumbull,  JoifATHAW,  Governor,  son  of  the  first  Governor 
of  Connecticut ;  Washington's  directions  to,  respecting  re- 
taliation, i.,  575,  604.  Reinforces  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  i.,  155.  Washington's  fViend  and  confidential  adviser ; 
noticed  by  Chastellux,  i.,  600,  601.  His  character,  services, 
dwelling  ;  his  War  Office,  i.,  602.  Offers  to  mediate  between 
General  Gage  and  the  Bostonians  in  1775,  i.,  522.  Schuy- 
ler's letter  to,  i.,  41.  Picture  of  the  house  of,  i.,  602.  His 
wife  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  John  Robinson,  i.,  601,604. 
Portrait  and  Autograph  of,  L,  601.  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
i.,  603,  604. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  G.  W.,  grandson  of  Governor,  I.,  600. 

Trumbull,  Joseph,  Jun.,  Captain,  afterward  Colonel,  son  of 
Governor ;  member  of  the  Norwich  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence, i.,  599.  Appointed  Commissary  General  by 
Washinzton,  i.,  599,  604 ;  resigns,  ii.,  34.  Member  of  the 
Board  of  War  in  1777,  ii.,  133,  6B2.     Tomb  of,  i.,  604. 

Tryon,  William,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  successor  of 
Arthur  Dobba  in  1760,  ii.,  361.  His  great  unpopularity,  ii., 
362,  363.  Builds  his  palace  in  North  Carolina  in  176/,  ii., 
364.  Is  styled  by  the  Cherokees  the  *'  Great  Wolf;"  issues 
bis  proclamation  against  the  Regulators  in  1768,  ii.,  365, 366. 
His  expedition  to  the  Allamance  in  1771,  ii.,  369.  His  cru- 
elty :  exhibits  his  prisoners  in  chains,  ii.,372, 373.  Is  called 
to  New  York,  as  Governor,  in  1771,  li.,  372,  586.  His  house 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1773,  ii.,  587.  Is  made  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  King's  College,  New  York,  in  1774 ;  goes  to  England  in 
1774,  ii.,  587.  Returns  to  New  York  in  1775,  I.,  564 ;  ii., 
589.  Burns  Continental  Village,  i.,  741.  His  filings  to- 
ward the  Republicans,  i.,  741.  His  plot  to  murder  or  cap- 
ture Washington  in  1776,  ii.,  595.  Expedition  to  Danbury 
in  1777,  i.,  401,  402.  Incloses  lo  Washington  copies  of 
North's  Conciliatory  Bill  in  1778,  ii.,  143.  His  expedition 
to  Horseneck  Landing,  i.,  411,  412.  Lands  at  Norwalk  in 
1779,  i.,  414, 416.  His  expedition  to  New  Haven  in  1770,  i., 
422,  424.  His  head-quarters  at  Fairfield,  1..  427.  His  con- 
duct toward  Mrs.  Buckley,  i.,  427.  Picture  and  account  of 
his  palace,  ii.,  364.  His  seal ;  Autograph  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of.  ii.,  361. 

Tryo.n,  Lady,  and  her  sister,  Esther  Wake,  ii.,  364. 

Tryon  County,  New  York,  in  1778,  i.,  264.  Extent  of,  i.,  232. 
Armed  settlers  of,  i.,  266.  Governor  Clinton's  expedition  to, 
i.,  280.  The  name  of,  changed  to  Montgomery  County  in 
1784,  i.,  232. 

Tryon  Uall^  the  residence  of  Judge  Jones,  ii.,  646. 

TuBBs,  John,  Notice  of,  i.,  223. 

Tucker,  Josiah,  Reverend  Dr.,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  his  prop- 
osition to  separate  the  American  colonies  fh>m  the  parent 
government  in  1775,  i.,  518.  519. 

Tucker,  Samuel,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1777, 
ii.,  638. 

Tucker,  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Conrention  ;  abandons 
the  Republican  cause,  ii.,  17. 

Tucker,  Sergeant,  at  Brandywine  in  1777, 11.,  174. 

Tucker's  Lifht  of  Nature  Pursued,  i..  519. 

Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  11.,  228,  299. 

Tuckerman,  Henry  T.,  his  poems  quoted,  li.,  205. 

Tuckerman's  Life  of  Talbot,  i.,  649,  665  ;  ii.,  61 1,  643. 

Thickesege  Ford,  or  Great  Catawba  Ford.  View  at,  ii.,  421. 

Tiimulus,  Ancient,  on  Scott's  Lake,  ii.,  500. 

TuppER,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  i.,  76. 

TuRooT,.M.,  Controller-general  of  the  Finances  of  France,  ii., 
649.  Favors  the  cause  of  America,  ii.,  648.  Author  of  the 
motto  in  the  exergue  of  the  Paris  medal  in  honor  of  Frank- 
lin, ii.,  82. 

Turk,  traveling  to  Augusta,  ii.,  503. 

Turkey  Hill,  Topography  of.  I.,  648,  651,  657. 

Turkey  Point,  Landing  of  the  British  at,  in  1777,  II.,  168. 

Turks  capture  William  Bowen  in  1724, 1.,  659. 

Turionk:  see  New  Dor  loch. 

Turnbull,  Colonel  (British),  at  Rocky  Mount  in  1780,  ii., 
453. 

Turner,  Israel,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1776,  ii.,  638. 

Turner,  John,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  432. 

Turner,  Philip,  M.D..  Surgeon  General,  ii.,  33. 

Turner.  Captain,  of  North  Carolina,  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Germautown  ;  his  grave,  ii.,  114. 

Turtle  Bay,  View  and  description  of,  ii.,  589. 

Turtle,  Marine,  Bushnell's,  ii.,  608. 

Tuscarora  Indians,  hostile  to  white  settlers  in  Carolina  In 
171 1  ;  attacked  by  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Catawbas  in  1712 ; 
loin  the  Six  Nations,  i.,  109,  264  ;  il.,  356.  Join  the  Amer- 
icans in  1777.  i.,  59.  Faithfhl  to  their  pledge  of  neutrality 
in  1778,  i.,  264.  At  the  CouocU  at  Johnstown  in  1778,  i., 
865. 


TusTBZf,  Bbn JAMiif,  Dr.,  Colond  of  Militia  at  the  Battle  of 
Minisink,  i.,  669,  170.    Slain  by  Indians  in  1779.  i.,  670. 

TwioGs,  Colonel,  with  Sumter  at  Blackstock's,  ii.,  440,  447. 
At  Brier  Creek,  ii.,  505. 

TwightxMes  Indians,  or  Tuigtius,  Account  of  the,  ii.,  267. 

Twiss,  Lieutenant,  at  Ticonderoga,  i.,  134. 

Twistleton,  Colonel  (Lord  Say  and  Sele),  ii.,  42. 

Tyke,  Malachi,  Regulator,  outlawed  by  Tryon,  ii.,  367. 

Tyler,  Bazaleel,  Captain  at  the  Battle  of  Minisink,  i., 
670. 

Tyler,  Benjamin  Owen,  teacher  of  penmanship,  injury  done 
by  him  to  the  manuscript  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, ii.,  202. 

Tyler,  John,  father  of  President,  ii.,  236.  His  advice  to 
Colonel  Dudley,  ii.,  238.  Governor  of  Virginia ;  Autograph 
of,  ii.,  236. 

Tyler,  John,  President  of  the  United  States;  his  personal 
appearance,  li.,  238.  His  birth-place,  ii.,  236.  His  resi- 
dence, ii.,  238,  264.  His  account  of  Colonel  Dudley's  care- 
lessness at  Charles  City,  ii.,  238. 

Tyler,  Royal,  on  the  Committee  to  remove  British  troops 
fVom  Boston,  i.,  401. 

Tyne,  Colonel,  defeated  by  Marion  In  1780.  ii.,  564. 

TvNo,  Stephen  H..  Reverend  Dr.,  Notice  of,  ii.,  188. 

Tynte,  Edward,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  ii.,  540. 

Unadilla,  New  York,  Incursion  of  the  Oneida  Indians  into,  i., 
256. 

Uncas,  Mohegan  Chief,  accompanies  Captain  John  Mason  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Pcquots,  i.,  615.  Captures  Mian- 
tonomoh,  i.,  5%,  597.  Eats  the  flesh  of  his  captive ;  the 
Narragansets  drive  him  to  his  fbrt  at  Shantock :  he  is  sup- 
plied with  provisions  by  Captain  Mason  ;  sells  lands  to  Lcf- 
fingwell  and  his  associates  :  signatures  of  him  and  his  sons, 
i.,  597.    Monument  to,  i.,  598. 

Underhill,  Mrs.  Sarah,  i.,  754. 

Underwood,  Lieutenant,  at  the  Mischianza,  ii.,  99. 

Union  Flag:  see  Flag. 

Vnitas  Fratrum :  see  Moravians. 

United  States,  Relative  position  of  the,  to  European  gorem- 
mentn,  i.,  86.  Declaration  of  Independence  of,  in  1776,  ii.. 
71,  76.  Signing  of  this  Declaration,  il.,  79.  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  1777  ;  the  organic  law  of  the  land  in  1781  ; 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787,  il.,  83.  Bound- 
aries of,  in  1782,  ii.,  652.  Foreign  and  domestic  debt  of,  in 
1777-1781,  ii.,  113.  Independence  of  the,  acknowledged  by 
France  In  1778,  l.,«7 ;  by  Holland  In  1782,  li.,  651 ;  and  by 
Great  Britain  in  1783.  ii.,  652.  Seal  of  the,  li..  656.  Treaty 
with  France  in  1778,  il.,  640 ;  with  Holland  in  1782,  ii., 
651 ;  with  Great  Britain  in  1782, 1763,  li.,  652. 

University,  Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Endow- 
ment of,  i.,  555. 

Upland,  or  Chester,  William  Penn's  Assembly  at,  in  1682, 
il.,  47. 

Um^  Monumental,  at  Richmond,  li.,  231. 

Urquhart,  James,  Town  Major  at  Boston,  1.,  572. 

Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec,  i.,  204. 

Usselinx,  William,  wealthy  Netheriander,  ii.,  45 

Utica,  New  York,  i.,  253.  i 

Vaccination,  Dr.  Munson's  letter  on,  1.,  307, 308 :  se©  Jenner. 

Vail,  Edward,  General,  li.,  3S3 ;  member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Committee  of  Correspondence,  li.,  373. 

Valcour's  Island,  View  of,  i.,  162,  163. 

Valentine.  Elijah  and  Elizabeth,  il.,  625. 

Valentine's  Hill,  West  Chester,  ii.,  625. 

ValcTitine's  Manual  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  York,  ii., 
579. 

Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  Village  of,  ii.,  125.  Topography 
of;  huts  and  their  occupants,  li.,  128.  Washington's  head- 
quaners  at.  in  1777,  17/8,  li.,  116.  126.  Old  flour-mill,  ii.. 
126.  Rogers's  observatory ;  Washington's  camp  ;  religious 
services,  ii.,  127,  140.  Condition  of  the  Continental  army 
at ;  Toryism,  il.,  129. 

Van,  Mr.,  his  violent  language  in  Pariiament  In  relation  to 
Americans,  i.,  503. 

Van  Antwerp,  Anna,  The  author's  interview  with,  ii.,  594. 

Van  Berkel,  M.,  pensionary  of  Amsterdam,  negotiates  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1778,  ii.,  651. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Cornelia,  wife  of  John  Schujier  and 
mother  of  Philip,  i.,  38. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Johannes,  son  of  Stephanus ;  his  daughter 
Gertrude  marries  Philip  Verplanck,  i..  742. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Oloff  Stevenson,  first  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
on  the  Hudson,  I.,  737 ;  li.,  577. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Philip,  General,  at  the  battles  of  Stillwater, 
i.,  51,  738.  On  the  court-martial  in  Arnold's  case  at  Phila- 
delphia In  1779,  i.,  711.  His  account  of  John  Paulding's 
dress  when  he  captured  Andrd,  i.,  755.  At  Fredericktown, 
Maryland,  in  charge  of  British  prisoners,  in  1781.  i.,738;  ii., 
320.    Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  1.,  738. 

Van  Cortlandt.  Pierre,  General,  brother  of  General  Philip. 
I.,  737,  739.  First  President  of  the  Senate  of  New  York ; 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State,  i.,  387. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Stepuanus,  purchases  Verplanck'a  Point 
in  1083, 1.,  742. 
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Van  CorlatuWs  Manor,  1.,  7S7, 738,  739.  Picture  of  Van  Cort- 
landfM  house  ;  the  family  vault,  ii.,  623. 

Van  Cortlandt't  Sugar-house,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  uaed 
as  a  prison  ;  picture  of,  ii.,  059. 

Van  Dam,  Rip,  acting  Governor  of  New  York;  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,  ii.,  579,  5(sO. 

Vam  dbr  DoifCK  introduces  Democratic  principles  into  New 
Netherlands,  ii.,  577. 

Van  Horn,  Abraham,  Reverend,  i.,  233. 

Van  Kleek  House,  Pooghkeepsie,  Picture  and  account  of  the 
i.,  383. 

Van  NoRnEN,  Polly,  Mrs.,  i.,  332. 

Van  Olinoa,  Douw,  Reverend,  i.,  233. 

Van  Pklt,  Margaret,  Grave  and  tombstone  of,  i.,  326. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Henry  K.,  Colonel,  Insurrection  in  the 
regiment  of,  in  1781,  i.,  399. 

Van  Rensselaer,  John,  Colonel,  i.,  399. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Killiar,  Dutch  Patroon,  i.,  391 ;  his  do- 
main, i.,  391 ;  ii.,  45,  577. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Robert,  General,  his  expedition  to  Tryon 
County  in  1780,  i.,  280.  Pursues  Johnson  ;  abandons  the 
pursuit :  dispatches  a  messenger  to  Captain  Vrooman  at  Fort 
Schuyler,  i.,  281,  282.    At  Schaghticoke,  i.,  399. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Solcmon,  Colonel,  i.,  226. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  General,  i.,  226. 

Van  Schaick,  Goosbn,  Colonel,  in  Bradstreet*s  expedition  in 
1758,  i.,  215.  Marches  to  Cherry  VaUey  in  1777,  i.,  237.  In 
the  expedition  against  the  Onondagas  in  1779,  i.,  270,  271. 
Pursues  Sir  John  Johnson  to  Ticonderoga,  i.,  290. 

Van  Schaick's  MUl,  i.,  391.  Island,  i.,  36,  41.  General  Gates 
at,  i.,  42. 

Van  Schoultz,  Pate  of,  i.,  211. 

Van  Slyk,  Captain,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  i., 
246. 

Van  Swearinoen,  Captain,  at  the  battles  of  Stillwater  in 
1777,  i.,  52. 

Van  Tassel,  Jacob,  account  of  him  and  his  residence,  i.,  761. 

Van  Tassel  Family,  Notice  of  the,  i.,  762. 

Van  Twiller,  Governor  of  New  Netherlands,  ii.,  577. 

Van  Vechten,  Colonel,  one  of  General  Gates's  stalT;  at  Al- 
bany at  the  time  of  the  first  battle  of  Oemis's  Heights  ;  bis 
house  at  Do*ve-gat ;  the  house  burned,  i.,  71,  92. 

Van  Vechten,  Lieutenant,  killed  by  Indians.!.,  101. 

Van  Wart,  Isaac,  captor  of  Andre,  i.,  755,  760.  Receives  a 
medal  (Vum  Congress,  i.,  773.    Monument  to,  i.,  7G0. 

Van  Wyck,  Isaac,  his  residence  at  Fishkill,  i.,  600. 

Vanbraam,  Jacob,  French  interpreter,  accompanies  Wash- 
ington to  French  Creek  in  1753,  ii.,  267.  Left  by  Washing- 
ton as  a  hostage  at  Fort  Necessity  in  1754 ;  accused  of 
treachery,  ii.,  270.  • 

Vandeput,  Captain,  of  the  Dritish  man-of-war  Asia,  ii.,  590. 

Vanderburo,  Colonel,  Washington  at  the  house  of,  in  1781, 
i.,  436. 

Vanderburg  Family,  their  burial-place,  i.,  49. 

Vanderlyn,  John,  painter,  bis  picture  of  the  Landing  of 
Columbus,  i.,  390  ;  ii.,  205. 

Vandikb,  Henry,  of  .Maryland,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii.,  194. 

Vandyke,  painter,  his  portrait  of  Governor  Winslow,  i.,  562. 

Vandyke,  Colonel,  witn  his  regiment  at  Crosswicks  in  1778, 
ii.,  11. 

Vane,  Sir  Ubnby,  son  of  Charles  I.*8  Chief  Secretary,  1.,  448, 
637. 

Vane,  Flag-shaped,  of  the  ancient  Dmch  church  at  Sleepy 
Hollow,  i.,  759. 

Varick,  Richard,  Colonel,  at  the  battles  of  Stillwater  in  1777 ; 
his  rupture  with  Arnold ;  his  letter  to  Schuyler  respecting 
Arnolo,  i.,  56.  One  of  Arnold's  Aids ;  Washington's  Re- 
cording Secretary ;  .Mayor  of  New  York ;  President  of  the 
American  Bible  Society ;  Autograph  and  Biographical  Sketch 
of,  i.,  725. 

Varnum,  James  Mitchell,  of  Massachusetts,  Colonel  (ader- 
ward  General),  i..  571 ;  ii.,  34,  86.  At  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  in  1775,  i.,  571.  At  Red  Bank  in  1777,  ii.,  66.  At  Val- 
ley  Forge,  ii.,  128.  At  Monmouth,  ii.,  150.  Autograph  and 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  86. 

Varnum,  Joseph  Bradley,  of  Massachusetts,  Member  of  Con- 
gress ;  Senator,  ii.,  87. 

Vasco  de  Gam  a,  Portugese  navigator,  reaches  India  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i.,  26. 

Vasquez  D'Aili^on,  Lucas:  see  Ailix)n. 

Vattembre.  Alexander,  his  medals  deMroyed,  11.,  200. 

Vaueluse,  Rhode  Island,  i.,  664. 

Vaudreuil  de  Cavaonal,  Governor  of  Canada,  i.,  176, 180. 

Vauohan,  Daniel,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in 

1775,  ii.,  638. 

Vauohan,  John,  General,  at  Livingston's  Mills,  i.,  389.  His 
marauding  expedition  up  the  Hudson,  i.,  736.  With  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  in  his  expedition  to  Verplanck*s  Point,  i.,743. 

Vauohan,  Thomas,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in 

1776.  Ii.,  638. 

Vaughn,  Samuel,  of  London,  his  gift  to  Washington,  11.,  210. 
Vebder,  Volkbrt.  Colonel,  at  Currytown  in  1781,  I.,  295. 

Buys  a  slave  of  Sir  John  Johnson's,  i.,  236. 
Velasquez,  Governor  of  Cuba,  fits  out  an  expedition  nnder 

Cortex  :  sends  Narvaex  to  arrest  Cortex,  i.,  30i 
VtnangOy  French  outpost,  11.,  267,  S6S. 


Venezuelay  The  coast  of,  visited  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  1499, 
1,28, 

Verbryck,  Samuel  S.,  occupant  of  the  old  stone  building  at 
Tappan,  i.,  764.  . 

Vbrgennbs,  Count  Db,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflkirs  of  France, 
i.,  649.  His  agency  in  extending  aid  to  America,  i.,  8C ;  11., 
647.  Intercedes  for  Captain  AsgiU,  ii.,  160.  His  interview 
with  the  American  Conmiissioners  in  1776,  ii.,  648;  and 
with  Grenville ;  and  Fitzherfoert,  U.,  652.  Portrait  of,  ii., 
648. 

Verjer,  Captain  De,  at  the  Battle  oCQeebec,  1.,  186. 

Vermont  demands  a  separation  IVom  the  Union ;  is  declared 
fVee  and  independent  in  1777,  under  the  name  of  New  Con- 
necticut ;  apparently  treasonable  acts  of,  in  1760,  i.,  166. 

Verplanck,  Gulian  C,  his  account  of  the  room  with  seven 
doors,  i.,  668.  His  historical  account  of  the  first  printed 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  i.,  693. 

Verplanck,  Philip,  marries  Gertrude  Van  Cortlandt,  i.,  743. 

Verplanck,  Philip  A.,  his  estate  on  Plum  Island,  I.,  661. 

Verplanck,  Samuel,  account  of  the  silver  tankard  presented 
by  him  to  the  Dutch  church  at  Fishkill,  I.,  692.  Steuben 
quartered  at  the  house  of,  in  1782,  i.,  672,  693.  Picture  of 
the  house  of,  i.,  6113. 

Verplanck's  Point,  Skirmish  at,  in  1609 ;  purchased  by  Steph- 
anu.s  Van  Cortlandt  in  1683,  i.,  742.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at, 
in  1777,  i.,  733.  Captured  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  1779 ; 
topography  of,  i.,  743.    Encampment  at,  i.,  672. 

Verrazani,  John,  Florentine  navigator,  his  expedition  to 
North  America  in  1523 ;  explores  North  Carolina ;  portrait 
of,  i.,  31,  32. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  Voyages  of,  to  America ;  publishes  an 
account  of  his  voyages;  portrait  of;  orthography  of  his 
name,  i.,  28.  29. 

Vespucci,  Elena,  with  her  brother  and  two  sisters,  applies 
to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  land,  i.,  28,  20. 

Vessels  of  War,  Names  of  the,  authorized  by  Congress  in  1775, 
i.,  570 ;  ii.,  637.  Names  of.  first  constructed  for  the  Conti- 
nental navy,  1.,  575.  American,  fitted  out  by  Washington ; 
resist  the  British  in  New  England,  ii.,  637.  Names  of,  in 
the  Delaware  in  1777,  ii.,  87.  British,  captured  by  Annerican 
cruisers  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  ii.,  644 ;  captured 
by  the  Colony  of  New  England,  ii.,  639 ;  captured  at  St. 
Machias,  ii.,  637  ;  destroyed  at  Newport  in  17^8,  i.,  649;  in 
the  North  and  East  rivers,  ii.,  607. 

Vessels  of  War.  and  other  vessels.  Names  of. 


Actcon,  ii..  229, 548, 549, 550. 
Active,  ii.,  548,  643. 
Alert,  ii.,  639.  644,  645. 
AliVcd,  ii.,  638,  639,  640,  645. 
AUiance,  i.,610  ;  ii.. 640, 041, 

642,  644,  645.  651. 
America,  11.,  643. 
American,  i.,  610,  624. 
Amphitrite,  ii.,  649. 
Andrea  Doria,  ii.,  67,  038, 

6.19,  640,  645. 
Annadona,  i.,  640. 
Argo,  il.,  643. 
Ariadne,  ii.,  640,  645. 
Ariel,  ii.,  643,  645. 
Arnold,  ii.,  87. 
Asia,  ii.,  588,  589,  590,  592. 
Atalanta,  ii.,  644. 
Augusta,  ii.,  89,  92. 
Beaver,  L,  480. 
Blue    Mountain  Valley,  ii., 

645. 
Bonetia,  1.,  480  ;  ii.,  316 
Bonhomme  Richard,  ii.,  641, 

642,  645. 
Boston,  ii.,  637,  640,  645. 
Bourbon,  i.,  610. 
Boyne,  I.,  578. 
Brandywine,  ii.,  120. 
Bristol,  ii.,  383,  548,  549. 
Cabot,  i.,  640 ;  ii.,  638,  640. 

645. 
Camden,  11.,  640. 
Camilla,  1.,  422. 
Carieton,  i.,  164. 
Cerberus,  i.,  537, '539,  649. 
Ceres,  ii.,  640,  645. 
Cerf,li. ,64 1,645. 
Chantas,  ii.,  46. 
Charming  Molly,  ii.,  644. 
Charon,  ii.,  311. 
Cherokee,  ii.,  545.  546. 
Columbus,  i.,  640;  ii.,  638, 

639,645. 
Confederacy, i.,610;  ii.,044, 

645. 
Confiance,  1.,  143. 
Congress,  ii.,  637.  640. 
Concress  (Cruiser),  ii.,  644. 

645. 
Congress  (Galley),  1.,  164. 


Constellation,  il.,  334,  634. 
Constitution,  ii.,  334,  640. 
Cornwailis,  ii.,  92,  97. 
Count  dc  Grasse,  i.,  610. 
Countess  of  Scarborough,  ii., 

641,642. 
Crane,  1.,  610. 
("romwell,  1.,  610. 
Cruiser,  ii.,  375. 
Deane,  ii.,  640,  644, 645. 
Defense,  i.,  610 ;  11..  639. 
Delaware,  ii.,  104,  637,  645. 
Delight,  ii.,  242. 
Diligence,  ii.,  362,  363, 643. 
Diligent,  ii.,  645. 
Dolphin, i.,610;  ii., 639, 645. 
Dragon,  ii.,  643. 
Drake,  ii..  640,  641. 
Druid,  ii.,  640. 
Due  de  Dnras,  il.,  641. 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  ii.,  592, 

595. 
DuflT,  ii.,  643. 
Dunmore,  ii.,  330,  332. 
Eagle,  ii.,  101,604,606. 
Edward,  ii..  638. 
Efllngham,  ii.,  637,  645. 
Eveille,  ii.,  230. 
Experiment,  ii.,  92,  546,  041, 

645. 
Falcon,  1.,  539,  570, 649  ;  ii., 

638. 
Falmouth,  ii.,  660. 
Fame,  ii.,  46. 
Fanny,  ii.,  98. 
Flora,  1.,  649 ;  U.,  645. 
Fly,  ii..  104. 
Formidable,  1.,  713. 
Fowey,  ii.,  296.  399,  385. 
Franklin,  i.,  583. 
Friendship,  ii.,  546. 
Fury,  ii.,  92. 
Gaspee,  i.,  626,  629. 
Gates,  ii.,  640,  645. 
General  Monk,  ii..  644.  645. 
Glasgow,  i.,  460,  539,  640; 

ii.,  639. 
Good  Hope,  ii.,  660. 
Greyhound,  i.,  769;  ii.,  54, 

598. 
Guadaloupe,  il.,  311. 
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Guilford,  i.,  610. 
Half  Moon,  i.,  742 ;  11.,  576. 
Halifax,  ii.,  500. 
Hampden,  11.,  641,  645. 
Hancock,  i.,  576;    11.,  637, 

640,  644,  645. 
Hannah,  1.,  575,  629. 
Harrison,  1.,  575,  576. 
Hawk,  i.,  664. 
Hazard,  11.,  643. 
Hind,  11.,  242,  243. 
Hope,  1.,  583. 
Hornet,  11.,  645. 
Hunter,  11.,  660. 
Hyder  All,  11.,  645. 
Hynde,  11.,  583. 
Independence,  11.,  645. 
Inflexible,  1.,  164. 
Intrepid,  li.,  644. 
Iris,  ii.,  92,  644,  645. 
Jersey  prison-ship,  11.,  643. 
Joseph,  ii.,  639. 
Juno,  i.,  649. 
King  George,  ii.,  643. 
Kingfisher,  ii.,  325. 
Lady  Gage,  ii.,  587. 
Lady  Washington,  1.,  583. 
Lancaster,  i.,  480. 
Languedoc,  i.,  646 ;  li.,  649. 
Lark,  1.,  649. 
Lee,  1.,  575 ;  li.,  639. 
Lexington,  11.,  638,  639,  642, 

645. 
Liberty,  1.,  639. 
Lively,  1.,  539;  II.,  643. 
Liverpool,  li.,  330,  638. 
Lynch,  i.,  575,  576. 
Magdalen,  li.,  297. 
Magniflque,  1.,  624. 
Margaretta,  11.,  637. 
Maria,  i.,  164. 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  li., 

640.  644. 
Martin,  i.,  480. 
May   Flower,  i.,  437,  440, 

442. 
Mellish,  11.,  639. 
Mercurius,  li.,  46. 
Mercury,  1.,  578, 733 ;  U.,  325, 

649. 
Merlin,  11.,  89,  90,  92. 
Mermaid,  1.,  480. 
Mifflin,  i.,  610. 
MUford,  ii.,  639,  645. 
Minerva,  i.,  610. 
Montgomery,  U.,   104,  637, 

645. 
Nancy,  ii.,  586,  640. 
New  Defense,  i.,  610. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  1.,  610. 
Orpheus,  i.,  649. 
Otter,  il.,  325. 

Pallas,  ii.,  383,  641,  642,  645. 
Pearl,  ii.,  92,  638. 
Peggy,  ii.,  195. 
Pennsylvania,  11.,  334. 
Fhcenix,  1.,  610 ;  ii.,  596, 598, 

626. 
Pigot,  1.,  664  ;  U.,  643. 
Polly,  il.,  54. 
Preston,  ii.,  643. 
Prince  of  Orange,  11.,  639. 
Prince  of  Wales,  li.,  660. 
Protector,  ii.,  643. 
Providence,  i.,  640,  641 ;  il., 

637,638,639,640,641,643, 

645. 
Putnam,  1.,  610;  11.,  87. 
Queen  Chariotte,  ii.,  308. 
Queen  of  France,  ii.,  640, 641 , 

645. 


Rainbow,  11.,  598,  640,  644, 

645. 
Raleigh,  11.,  242, 637,640, 641, 

645. 
Randolph,  il.,  637,  639,  640, 

645. 
Ranger,  11.,  548,639, 640,641, 

645. 
Reprisal,  11.,  639,  645. 
Resistance,  1.,  610. 
Revenge,!.,  610;  11.,  639, 645. 
Roebuck,  11.,  86,  89,  90,  92, 

179,  603. 
Romney,  1.,  478,  484. 
Romulus,  ii.,  230,  334. 
Rose,  ii.,  596,  598,  626. 
Royal  Savage,  1.,  163. 
Sachem,  ii.,  639,  645. 
Sandwich,  II.,  562. 
Saratoga,  1.,  143 ;  11.,  640, 644, 

645. 
Savage,  ii.,  644. 
Scarborough,  i.,  578, 641 ;  11., 

520. 
Schuyler,  i.,  610. 
Scorpion,  1.,  422 ;  11.,  638, 659, 

660. 
Scymetar,  1.,  641. 
Sebastian  Cabot,  li.,  638 ;  see 

Cabot. 
Seine,  ii.,  649. 
Senegal,  1.,  48Q. 
Scrapis,  ii.,  641,  642. 
Shark,  1.,  610 ;  11.,  639. 
Silliman,  i.,  610. 
Solebay,  11.,  548.  550,  639. 
Somerset,  i.,  539  ;  ii.,  92. 
Sphynx,  ii.,  548,  549. 
Spitfire,  1.,  641. 
Spy,  i.,  610. 
Squirrel,  ii.,  242,  243. 
Stark,  i.,  610. 
Siromboli,  11.,  660. 
Surprise,  ii.,  639,  645. 
Surveillante,  ii.,  230. 
Swallow,  li.,  242,  543. 
Swan,  ii.,  46. 
Symmetry,  i.,  539. 
Syren,  11.,  548,  549. 
Tamar,  ii.,  545,  546. 
Tartar,  1.,  733. 
Terrible,  ii.,  307. 
Thunderbolt,  ii.,  548. 
Tiger,  i.,  610. 
Trepassy,  11.,  644. 
Trident,  ii.,  143. 
Truite.  ii.,  531. 
Trumbull,  i.,  610;  11.,  637, 

640,  641,  644,  645. 
Unicom,  ii.,  641,  645. 
United  States,  ii.,  641. 
Vengeance,  ii.,  641,  645, 
Victor,  ii.,  645. 
Vigilant,  ii.,  92,  98. 
Ville  de  Paris,  ii.,  308,  323. 
Viper,  ii.,  363. 
Virginia,  11.,  637,  640. 
A'ixen,  ii.,  145. 
Vulture,  1.,  717, 720, 748,753 ; 

ii.,  535. 
W^amer,  1.,  576. 
Warren,  i.,  641 ;  li.,  637, 643, 

645. 
Washington,  i.,  575, 641;  ii., 

637,  645. 
Wasp,  ii.,  529,  545. 
Welcome,  ii.,  47. 
Whitby,  ii.,  660. 
Whiting,  i.,  610. 
Yarmouth,  il.,  639,  645. 
Young  Cromwell,  i.,  610. 
Zebra,  ii.,  535. 


Race  Horse,  il.,  639. 
Vice-admiral  in  the  American  navy.  Rank  of,  ii.,  638. 
Vice-admiralty,  Courts  of,  i.,  453. 
Viceroy,  Governor  Nicholson  memorializes  the  Queen  to  re* 

duce  all  the  American  Colonies  under  a,  il.,  265. 
Vienna,  Proposed  Congress  at,  in  1781, 11.,  651. 
ViETCH,  Mr,  Mayor  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  il.,  207. 
Vigilance,  Virginia  Committee  of,  in  1773,  ii.,  279. 
ViLLEFRANCHE,  French  engineer,  his  estimate  of  the  fbrees  at 

WestPointinlTSO,  1.,  721. 
ViLLiERs,  M.  Db,  brother  of  Jumonville,  in  command  at  the 

attack  on  Fort  Necessity  in  1754,  il.,  270. 
Vificmnes  settled  by  the  French ;  General  Clarke  captures  it 

in  1778, 11.,  266,  290. 


VioMENiL,  Baron  De,  i.,623, 624 ;  and  Viscount  De  at  the  sie^e 
of  Yorktown  in  1781,  ii.,  309,  312.  Portraits  of,  11.,  310, 313. 
Virginia,  Early  history  of,  ii.,  226,  243.  Coasts  of,  explored 
by  Amidas  and  Barlow  in  1584 :  origin  of  the  name  of,  ii., 
243.  Modem  settlement  of,  ii.,  245.  Governor,  Council,  and 
Burgesses  of;  first  Colonial  Assembly  of,  meets  at  James- 
town In  1619;  new  Constitution  in  1620;  representatiTe 
government  in  1619,  ii.,  251.  Royal  Government  in  1624,  ii., 
252.    Prosperous  condition  of,  in  1648,  ii.,  253. 

An  independent  State  in  the  time  of  Cromwell ;  reftases  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Richard  Cromwell ;  invites 
Charles  II.  to  become  King ;  acknowledged  by  him  as  an 
independent  member  of  the  empire,  under  the  name  of  the 
<*  Old  Dominion  :'*  resists  the  claims  of  Cromwell ;  conces- 
sions to ;  elect  their  own  governor,  ii.,  253,  254. 

Sessions  of  the  Assembly  of,  in  1765 ;  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly,  ii.,  277.  Rejoices  at  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  in  1766 :  votes  a  statue  to  the  King ;  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly at  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  WiUiamsburg,  in  1769 ;  rec- 
ommends to  the  people  Articles  of  Association  against  the 
use  of  British  merchandise,  ii.,  278.  Concurs  with  Massa- 
chusetts in  1773,  and  appoints  a  Committee  of  Vigilance  and 
Correspondence ;  Dunmore  dissolves  the  Assembly  In  1773, 
ii.,  279.  Recommends  a  Continental  Congress  in  1774;  ap- 
points a  fast-day;  resolves  not  to  import  slaves,  British 
merchandise,  nor  tea,  and  to  export  to  England  no  more  to- 
bacco ;  recommends  an  improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep ; 
chooses  delegates  to  Congress,  ii.,  280.  The  Assembly  of, 
roused  to  arms  by  Patrick  Henry  in  1775,  ii.,  296 ;  and  dis- 
solves fbrever ;  adopts  a  Declaration  of  Rights ;  Great  Seal 
of,  described,  ii.,  299. 

New  and  independent  government  in  1776,  ii.,  69, 299,  300. 
Delegates  of,  in  Congress,  sign  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  1778,  ii.,  655.  Called  upon  by  Congress  for  ftinds  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  1780,  1.,  655 ;  and  in  1781,  ii.,  309.  State  of 
husbandry  in,  ii.,  348. 


Visits  of  the  Author  to 
Albany,  1.,  35,  300. 
Alexandria,  ii.,  207. 
Allamance  River,  ii.,  388. 
Allen's  grave,  i.,  161. 
Andre's  placfe,  i.,  754. 
Annapolis,  ii.,  188. 
Apollo  Room,  ii.,  278. 
Archer's  Hill,  li.,  347. 
Arnold's  WUlow,  i.,  708. 
Augusta,  ii.,  503. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  Anna,  1.,  617. 
Bqitimore,  ii.,  182. 
Barren  Hill,  ii.,  116. 
Bemis's  Heights,  1.,  44,  89. 
Bennington,  i.,  399. 
Bennington  battle-ground,  1., 

391   398. 
Beverly  Dock,  1.,  708,  729. 
"  Big  Snake,"  i.,  105. 
Birmingham,  il.,  168. 
Blandford,  ii.,  336. 
Bollingbrook,  il.,  347. 
Bordentown,  ii.,  12. 
Boston,  i.,  439,  561,  505. 
Bowling  Green,  ii.,  223. 
Bozrah,  1.,  601. 
Brandywine,  ii.,  180. 
Brenton  Church,  ii.,  263. 
Brown  University,  i.,  627. 
Buck's  County,  ii.,  41. 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  1., 

558. 
Burlington,  Vermont,  i.,  161. 
Buttermilk  Falls,  1.,  708, 729, 

730. 
Butts's  HiU,  i.,  657. 
Calm,  Canadian,  l.,200. 
Caldwell,  i.,  108. 
Cambridge,  i.,  555. 
Camden,  ii.,  475. 
Canadian  Cairn,  1.,  209. 
Canajoharie,  1.,  292. 
Capitol  of  Virginia,  11.,  230, 

264. 
Capitol.W^ashington,  li.,  204. 
Carbondale,  i.,  ^7. 
Carpenters'  Hall,  11.,  57. 
Catawba  Indians,   il.,  449. 

Falls,  ii.,  451. 
Caughnawaffa,  1.,  265. 
Cedars  Rapids,  i.,  207. 
Chambly,  I.,  174. 
Charles  City  Court  House, 

il.,  230. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina, 

II.,  537. 
Charleston,  Localities  near, 

il.,  576. 
Charlotte,  11.,  410. 


Cherokee  Ford,  11.,  448. 
Cherry  Valley,  1.,  296. 
Chesapeake,  11.,  182. 
Chimney  Point,  i.,  150. 
City  Point,  ii.,  336. 
Clinton,  Fort,  i.,  730. 
Cochituate  Lake,  i.,  595. 
Cohoes  Falls,  1.,  36. 
Coke's  Plantation,  ii.,  241. 
Columbia,  ii.,  483. 
Concord,  i.,  551. 
Constitution  Island,  i.,  707. 
Comwallis's  Cave,  ii.,  302. 
Cotton  Factory,  ii.,  3^. 
Cowpens  battle-ground,  il., 

430. 
Crosswicks,  ii.,  II. 
Crowder's  Creek,  ii.,  422. 
Crown  Point,  i.,  151. 
Currytown,  i.,  292. 
Custis,  George  W.,  11.,  906. 
Danbury,  I.,  400. 
Deep  Creek,  ii.,  333. 
Dinwiddle  Court  House,  li., 

347. 
Dismal  Swamp,  ii.,  333. 
Dobbs's  Ferry,  1.,  762. 
Dorchester  Heights,  i.,  560. 
Do-ve-gat,  i.,  71,  88. 
Drammond's  Lake,  11.,  333. 
Dunmore's  Palace,  ii.,  263. 
East  Rock,  1.,  417,  418. 
Easton,    Pennsylvania,    i^ 

335. 
Elizabethtown,  i.,  326. 
Elizabethtown  Point,  i.,  3S7. 
Elkton,  11.,  181. 
Eutaw  Springs,  11.,  493. 
Fairfield.  L,  416. 
Falls  of  the  Catawba,  ii.,  451. 
Falls  of  Montmorenei,  1.,  203. 
Fishing  Creek,  U.,  450. 
Fishkill,  i.,  688. 
FitchvUle,  i.,  601. 
Fonda,  i.,  284. 
Fort  Anne,  1.,  139. 
Fort  Clinton,  I.,  730. 
Fort  Corawallls,  ii.,  513. 
Fort  Edward,  I.,  94. 
Fort  George,  1.,  112. 
Fort  Granby,  il.,  482. 
Fort  Montgomery,  i.,  730. 
Fort  Motte,  ii.,  477. 
Fort  Plain,  1.,  261. 
Fort  Stanwix,  Rome,  i.,  131. 
Fort  Watson,  11.,  500. 
Forty  Fort,  i.,  364. 
Four-hole  Swamp,  ii.,  49L 
Frankfort,  U.,  41. 
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Visits  of  the  Author  to 
Fredericksburg,  li.,  217. 
Fultonville,  i.,  3SI. 
Gallows  Hill,  i.,  738. 
Gaspee  Point,  i.,  637. 
Gee's  Bridf^e,  ii.,  340. 
Genesee  River,  i.,  224. 
German  Flats,  1.,  253. 
Germantown,  ii.,  107. 
Glenn's  Falls,  i.,  104. 
Gosport,  ii.,  334. 
Grave  of  Bthan  Allen,  i.,  161. 
Great  Bridge,  ii.,  327. 
Green  Spring  Plantation,  ii., 

240. 
Creenburgh,  i.,760. 
Greene's    head-quarters,    i., 

682. 
Greenfield  11111,1.,  417. 
Greensborough,  ii.,  388. 
Greenville,  i.,  608. 
Gregory's  Point,  i.,  414. 
Groton  Monument,  i.,  614. 
Grummon's  Hill,  i.,  414. 
Guilford    battle-ground,    ii.. 

3^. 
Hamburg,  il.,  503. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.,  ii.,  200. 
Hampton,  Virginia,  ii.,  325. 
Hanging  Rock,  il.,  456. 
Hanover   Court  House,  ii., 

223. 
Hartford,  i.,  432.    . 
Hillsboroush,  ii.,  352,  383. 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  ii.,  470. 
Iloosick  Valley,  i.,  391,  398. 
HouHatonic  Valley,  i.,  400. 
Hubbard's  House,  i.,  636. 
Hubbardton  battle-ground,  1., 

145. 
Hudson  River,  i.,  34. 
Independence  Hall,  ii.,  65. 
Indian  Cave,  1.,  105. 
Irving's  residence,  i.,  760. 
Isle  aux  Noix,  i.,  167. 
Jamestown,  ii.,  4(Vd. 
Jamestown  Island,  li.,  240. 
Jasper's  Spring,  ii.,  536. 
Jefleris's  Ford,  ii.,  168. 
Johnstown,  1.,  285. 
Kennet  Square,  ii.,  181. 
Kensington,  IL.  42. 
King  or  Prussia  Tavern,  ii., 

125. 
Kmg's  Creek,  ii.,  448. 
King^s      Mountain      battle- 
ground, ii.,  423. 
Kingston,  New  York,  1.,  364, 

3M.  I 

Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  i..l 

214. 
Knox's  head-quarters,  1.,  682. 
Lachine,  i  ,  206. 
Lake  Champlain,  1.,  147. 
Lake  Cochituate,  1.,  505. 
Lake  George,  i.,  108. 
Lake  Mashapaug,  i.,  595. 
Lebanon,  i.,  601. 
Lexington,  i.,  552 ;  ii.,  408. 
Liberty  Hill,  ii.,  513. 
Little  Falls,  i.,  253. 
Livingston  Mansion,  i.,  763. 
Longueuil,  i.,  175,  182. 
Lord  Dunmore's  Palace,  ii., 

263. 
Martinsville,  11.,  389. 
Martyrs*  Monument,  i.,  365. 
Maryland  Historical  Society, 

li.,  185. 
Mashapaug  Lake,  i.,  595. 
Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, I.,  561. 
Middlebrook,  i.,331,  332, 333. 
Milford,  i.,  380. 
Milford  Hill,  I.,  423,  428. 
Mohawk  VaUey,  i.,  231,  284. 
Monmouth  battle-ground,  il., 

159. 
Montgomery  Fort,  i.,  730- 

Montmorenei  Falls,  1.,  203. 
Montreal,  1.,  177. 
Monumental  Church.  11.,  330. 
Moore's  House,  ii..  323. 
.Morristown,  i.,  305. 
Mount  Independenoet  1.,  147. 


Mount  Vernon,  ii.,  209. 
National  Institute,  Washing* 

ton  City,  li.,  200. 
Nelson's  Ferry,  ii.,499. 
Nelson's  Tombs,  ii.,  302. 
New  Garden  Mceting-hoiue, 

ii.,407. 
New  Haven,  1.,  417,  418. 
New   London,  Connecticut, 

1.,  609, 618. 
New  London,  Pennsylvania, 

ii.,  161. 
New  Windsor,  i.,  6B0. 
New    York,    Revolutionary 

localities  at,  ii.,  593. 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  1.,  305. 
Newburgh,  i.,  666. 
Newcastle,  Virginia,  ii.,  225. 
Newport,  i.,  632,  664. 
Neversink  Valley,  i..  381. 
Niagara  Falls,  i.,  227,  228. 
Niagara  River,  1.,  224. 
Norfolk,  i.,  413,  532. 
Norristown,  ii.,  124. 
North  Carolina,  ii.,  350. 
Norwalk,  i.,  413. 
Norwich,  i.,  596.  604. 
Nut  Bush,  ii.,  350. 
Occoquam,  11.,  213. 
Ogdensburgh,  i.,  210. 
Old  Cemetery,  i.,  635. 
Old  Church  at  Yorktown,  ii., 

302. 
Old  Church  at  Blandford,  il., 

336. 
Old  City  Tavern,  Richmond, 

ii.,  229. 
Old  Magazine,  il.,  263. 
Old  Point  Comfort,  ii.,  325. 
Old  Tavern,  ii.,  238. 
Old  Tower,  i.;  633. 
Orangeburg,  ii.,  489. 
Ortskany,  T.,  243. 
Oswego,  i.,  215. 
Oxford,  ii.,  351. 
Paoli  Monument,  ii.,  166. 
Patent  Office,  ii.,  200. 
PeekskiU,  i.,  737. 
Perry's  Monament,  i.,  635. 
Perth  Amboy,  ii.,  10. 
Petersburg,  ii.,  337. 
Philadelphia,  ii.,  42. 
Plains  of  Abraham,  i.,  204. 
Plum  Point,  i.,  681. 
Pocahontas's  Basin,  ii.,  347. 
Pohick  Church,  ii.,  214. 
Point  Levi,  i.,  203. 
Pokono   Mountain,   i.,  330, 

370. 
Polk,  President,  ii.,  200. 
Polk's  Mill,  ii.,  411. 
Port  Jervls,  1.,  381. 
Portsmouth,  11.,  334. 
Potomac  Church,  ii.,  216. 
Poughkcepsie,  i.,  382. 
President  Polk,  ii.,  306. 
Princeton,  ii.,  14. 
Prisoners'  Island,  1.,  116. 
Providence,  i.,  619,  631. 
Putnam's  Hill,  i.,  412. 
Putnam's  Rock,  i.,  143. 
Pyle's  Pond,  ii.,  353. 
Quaker  Hill,  i.,  632. 
Quaker  wedding,  ii.,  408. 
Quebec,  i.,  183. 
Queen  Anne,  ii.,  198. 
Raleigh  Tavern,  li.,  278. 
Ramapo  Valley,  1.,  778. 
Ramapo  Village,  i.,  779. 
Red  Bank,  ii.,  83. 
Regulator  battle-gnmnd,  il., 

388. 
Rhode  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety, i.,  628. 
Richmond,  Virginia,  ii.,  836. 
Richmond  HiU.  ii.,  231,  332. 
RidgeHeld,  i.,  407,  412. 
Robinson  House,  i.,  708, 720. 
Rocky  Mount,  ii.,  452. 
Rocky  Mount  battle-ground, 

ii.,  452. 
Rogers's  Island,  i.,  102. 
Rogers's    Observatory,    ii., 

127. 
Rogers's  Rock,  i.,  116. 


Vititt  of  the  Author  to 
Rome,  New  York,  i.,  231. 
Rouse's  Point,  i.,  167. 
Rugeley's,  ii.,  459. 
St.  Ann's  Rapids,  i.,  206. 
St.  John's,  i.,  168. 
St.   John's    Church,    Rich- 
mond, ii.,  230,231. 
St.  Lawrence  River,  1.,  183. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Norfolk. 

ii.,  327. 
St.  Regis,  i.,  210. 
St.  Tanunany's  residence,  ii., 

41. 
Salisbury,  ii.,  409. 
Sampsonville,  i.,  752. 
Sanders's  Creek,  ii.,  461. 
Saratoga,  i.,  44.  89. 
Savannah,  ii.,  530. 
Sawkill,  i.,  380. 
Schuylerville,  i.,  71,  88. 
Scotch  Canadian  Cairn,  1., 

209. 
Senate  Chamber,  Annapolis, 

ii.,  197. 
Sharon  Springs,  i.,  295. 
Sherwood  Forest,  ii.,  2.18. 
Shetucket  Valley,  i.,  5U5. 
Sholes's  Landing,    i.,    144, 

149. 
Skenesborough,  i.,  137. 
Sleepy  Hollow,  i.,  758. 
Sneedcn's  Landing,  i.,  763. 
Soldier's  Spring,  i.,  738. 
Somerville,  1.,  335. 
Sorel,  i.,  183. 

Spencer's  Ordinary,  ii.,  257, 
Split  Rock,  i.,  159. 
Springfield,  New  Jersey,  i., 

322. 
State   House,  Philadelphia, 

ii.,  65. 
Stony  Point,  i.,  751. 
Sunnyside,  i.,  760. 
Suspension  Bridge,  i.,  228. 
Syracuse,  i.,  229. 
Tappan,  i.,  763. 
Tarrytown,  i.,  758. 
Thicketty  Mountain,  ii.,  430. 
Ticonderoga,    i.,    118,    121, 

136. 


'Tonomy  Hill,  i.,  636.         * 

Tory  HiU,  i.,  608. 

Trading  Ford,  ii.,  409. 

Trenton,  ii.,  13. 

Troy,  i.,  35. 

TuckesegeFord,  ii.,  421. 

Vtica,  i.,  253. 

Valley  Forge,  ii.,  125,  126. 

Van  Cortlandt's  House,  i., 
738. 

Van  Schaick's  Island,  i..  36. 

Van  Wart's  grave,  i.,  760. 

Vaucluse,  1.,  664. 

Verplanck's  Point,  i.,  742. 

Walloomscoick  Valley,  1., 
398. 

Washington  City,  ii.,  199. 

Washington  Monument,  Bal* 
timore,  ii.,  184. 

W  ashington'8  birth  -  filace, 
ii.,  217. 

Washington's  head -quar- 
ters, near  Newburgh,  i., 
606. 

Washington's  head  •  quar- 
ters at  VaUey  Forge,  ii., 
126. 

Washington's  Rock,  i.,  333. 

Waterford,  i.,  43. 

West  Point,  i.,  C98. 

Westbridge,  1.,  423,  428. 

Westchester,  ii.,  167. 

Westmoreland,  ii.,  217. 

Westover,  ii.,  441,  235. 

Wharton  House,  1.,  692. 

Whitehall,  i.,  137,  142. 

Whitemarsh,  il.,  114. 

Whitesborough,  i.,  353. 

Wilkesbarre,  i.,  340,  370. 

William  and  Mary's  College, 
ii.,  363. 

Williamsborough,  ii.,  351. 

Williamsburg,  ii.,  263. 

Wilmington,  ii.,  574. 

Woodhull's  Monument,  ii., 
159. 

Wyoming  Martyrs'  Monu- 
ment, i.,  365. 

Wyoming  Valley,  1.,  339,  370. 

Yale  CoUege,  i.,  431. 

Yorktown,  ii.,  301,  324. 

Yorkville,  U.,  449. 


Tobacco  Plantations,  ii.,  350 
Toby's  Eddy,  i.,  343. 

VisscHBS,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Oriskany,  1.,  245,  346. 

VoEOEL,  Hessian  Chaplain,  captured  at  Saratoga,  ii.,  684. 

VooT,  Mr.,  editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Morristown,  i.,  306. 

VoiQT,  Henry,  Rittenhouse's  planetarium  repaired  and  ex- 
tended by,  ii.,  36. 

Vox  BiBSENSODT,  Hessiau  Captain;  Von  Drach.  Hessian 
Ensign  ;  Von  Hanstein,  Hessian  Major ;  Von  Hobe,  Hes- 
sian Ensign ;  Von  Loewenstein,  Hessian  Captain ;  and 
Von  Zbnoen,  Hessian  Ensign,  captured  at  Trenton;  Auto- 
graphs of,  ii.,  33. 

Von  Ldcke,  Von  Menoen,  and  Von  Passebn,  Hessian  Ma- 
jors, captured  at  Saratoga,  ii.,  684. 

Vrbdenburoh,  Count,  his  grant  of  land  on  Cumberland  Bay, 
i..  165. 

Vreedbr,  John,  of  Caughnawaga,  i.,  333. 

Vries,  David  Pbtbrson  db.  Captain,  his  settlement  on  the 
Delaware  in  1631 ;  builds  Fort  Oplandt :  his  return  to  Hol- 
land ;  his  second  visit  to  America ;  his  colony  destroyed  by 
Indians,  il.,  45. 

Vrooman,  Captain,  in  command  of  Fort  Schuyler,  1.,  383. 
Captured  by  Brant ;  taken  to  Canada  by  Johnson,  i.,  383. 

Vrooman  Family^  of  Schoharie,  murdered,  i.,  378,  380. 

Waddell,  Huoh,  General,  resists  the  landing  of  Stamps  in 
1766,  ii.,  362.  In  the  expedition  against  the  Regulators  in 
1771,  ii.,  369,  370.    Routed,  ii.,  370. 

Waddell,  James,  Reverend,  blind  preacher ;  Wirt's  descrip- 
tion of;  his  people  at  the  Battle  orGuilford,  ii.,  402. 

Wadsworth,  Henrt,  Lieutenant,  son  of  General  Peleg, 
blown  up  in  a  fire-ship  at  Tripoli  in  1804,  i.,  594. 

Wadsworth,  Peleo,  General ;  at  the  Rattle  of  Long  Island, 
ii.,  606.  In  the  expedition  against  Penobscot  In  1779 ;  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  594. 

Wadsworth,  Captain,  of  Hartfbrd,  Connecticut,  conceals  the 
Charter  of  Connecticut,  i.,  435. 

Waooonrr,  Captain,  at  the  Battle  of  Brandy  wine,  ii.,  173. 

Wagner,  one  of  Herkimer's  men,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
shooting  Brant,  i.,  238. 

Wafons,  Market,  of  Virginia,  Picture  and  description  of,  it., 
325. 

Wahab,  Captain,  with  General  Davie  at  the  skirmish  at 
Charlotte  in  1780;  account  of  his  (hmily,  11.,  419. 

Wahab'a  PlantatioHj  Skirmish  at,  in  1780,  ii.,  410. 
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Wake,  Esther,  Bister  of  Lady  Tryon ;  Wake  Comity  named 

aAer  her,  ii.,  364. 
Wakefield  estate,  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  the  birth- 

W)Iace  of  Washington,  ii.,  217. 
▲LDKCK,  Prince  of,  Airnishes  mercenary  troops  for  George 

III.,  i.,  588,  589. 
Waldeckert,  German  mercenary  soldiers,  six  thousand  of  them 

arrive  at  New  York  in  1776,  ii.,  614. 
Wales's  Hill,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  i.,  965. 
Walgrave's  Memoirs  cited,  i.,  458. 
Walker,  Henderson,  Governor  of  Albemarie  Colony,  ii., 

355. 
Walker,  Johx,  Captain,  captured  by  Regulators,  tied  to  a 

tree  and  whipped,  ii.,  370. 
Walker,  Colonel,  Aid  to  Steuben  ;  Steuben  gives  a  tenth 

Wiart  of  his  land  to,  ii.,  136. 
ALKBR,  Captain,  of  Clemsford,  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
in  1775,  i.,  543.     Wounded  and  capiured,  1.,  544.    At  the 
Battle  of  Springfield  in  1780,  i.,  323. 

Walker.  Two  orothers,  Virginians,  at  the  house  of,  sur- 
prised by  Tarleton,  ii.,  343. 

Walkers  (pedestrians)  at  AVind  Gap,  i.,  33a 

Wall,  Ancient,  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  ii.,  409. 

Wallabout,  or  Wallabocht,  Long  Island,  ii.,  600,  661. 

Wallace,  Sir  James,  Admiral,  commands  the  British  fleet  at 
Newport  in  1775 ;  plunders  towns  on  the  Hudson ;  his  wan- 
ton destruction  of  property,  i.,  388,  640, 736.  Autograph  of, 
I.,  736. 

Wallace,  William  Ross,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  67,  312. 

Walloomscoick,  WaUoom's  Patent,  Orthography  of  the  word, 
i.,  398. 

Walloons,  A  company  of,  fh>m  Holland,  settle' at  Brooklyn, 
Long  Island,  in  1625,  ii.,  577. 

Waln,  Judge,  of  Connecticut,  at  the  conference  with  Wash- 
ington at  Boston  in  1775,  i.,  575. 

Walpole,  Horace,  his  ignorance  of  American  affairs,  i.,  463. 

Walpolb,  Sir  Robert,  his  views  of  taxation,  i.,  454,  455. 

Walsh's  American  Register,  i.,  774. 

Waltermeter,  John, his  attempt  to  abduct  Schuyler,!., 323; 
and  others,  i.,  300,  304. 

Walto?!,  George,  Son  of  Liberty,  ii.,  518.  Delegate  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  ii.,  521.  Governor  of  Georgia  ; 
censured  by  the  Legislature,  ii.,  504.  With  Howe  in  the  de- 
fense of  Savannah  in  1778,  ii.,  525.  Wounded  and  captured, 
ii.,  536.  On  the  Committee  of  Congress  to  remain  at  Phila- 
delphia, ii.,  18.  Chief  Justice  of  Georgia  in  1784,  ii.,  535. 
Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  ii.,  667.  Portrait  of,  ii.,/rontispiece.  Autognq)h 
of,  ii.,  81. 

Wampanoags,  Sagamore  oT  the,  i.,  658. 

Wampum,  shells  on  strings  described,  i.,  303. 

Wanton,  Joseph,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  i.,  635.  His  let- 
ters to  Duddington  sent  to  Admiral  Montague,  i.,  628,  639. 
Montague's  blustering  letter  to ;  reply  of,  i.,  629.  His  proc- 
lamation respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Gaspee ;  on  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  respecting  it ;  Autograph  of,  i.,  630. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  628. 

Wor,  Board  of,  in  1776,  ii.,  661.  New  Board  of,  in  1778,  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  without  Washington's  consent ;  names 
of  the  members  of  the  Board,  ii.,  133.    Seal  of,  ii.,  662. 

War,  Civil,  in  Maryland  in  1655,  ii.,  193.  In  South  Carolina 
in  1710,  ii.,  540.    In  Virginia  in  1676,  ii.,  355. 

War  of  England  and  France  in  1756,  i.,  95.  England,  France, 
and  Spain  in  1706,  ii.,  539.  England  and  France  in  1778, 1., 
646 ;  ii.,  650. 

War  of  France  and  England  in  1756,  i.,  95.  France,  Spain, 
and  England  in  1706,  ii.,  539.  France  and  England  in  1778, 
i.,  646  ;  ii.,  650. 

War,  Indian,  in  Carolina  previous  to  the  Revolution,  ii.,  437- 
442.  On  the  coast  of  Carolina  in  1711,  ii.,  356.  In  the  SUte 
of  New  York,  i.,  669. 

War,  Pennymite,  in  1769, 1.,  345 ;  in  1783,  i.,  371-376.   ■ 

War,  Pequot,  i.,  615,  616. 

War,  King  PhUip's,  in  1675, 1.,  66(M)63  ;  ii.,  214. 

War,  Revolutionary :  see  Rtvolutum,  American. 

War  of  Spain,  France,  and  England  in  1706,  ii.,  539. 

War  of  Yankees  and  Pennymites,  i.,  345,  371-376. 

Ward,  Aaron,  General,  of  Sing  Sing,  i.,  760. 

Ward,  Artemas,  General,  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Provincial  Congress  in  1774,  i.,  516.  Commander-in-chief 
until  the  appointment  of  Washington,  i.,  190,  534,  536,  563, 
593.  At  Cambridge  in  1775,  i.,  537,  545.  First  of  the  four 
mt^or  generals  under  Washington,  i.,  190,  566.  At  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  541, 556.  Enters  Boston  on  its  evacua- 
tion by  the  British  in  1 776,  i.,  583, 563.  Member  of  Congress ; 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  1.,  190. 

Ward,  henrt,  of  Rhode  Island,  i.,  634.  Delegate  to  the  Co- 
lonial Congress  in  1765,  i.,  465. 

Ward,  John,  Notice  off  i..  333. 

Ward,  Joshua  John,  of  Waccaniaw,  ii.,  501. 

Ward,  Samuel,  of  Rhode  Island,  delegate  to  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress,  ii.,  59. 

Ward,  Ensign,  bearer  of  intelligence  from  the  Ohio  Fork  in 
1754,  ii.,  369. 

War-feast  given  by  Burgoyne  to  Indians  in  1777,  i.,  159. 

War-swordt  Washington's,  Picture  and  description  of,  ii.,  303. 


Warner,  Elisha,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1776, 
ii.,  638. 

Warner,  Seth,  Colonel,  in  the  expedition  against  Ticon- 
deroga  in  1775,  i.,  123.  At  Boston  the  day  after  General 
Ward's  Council  of  War.  i.,  534.  A  volunteer  at  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  543,  543.  At  the  battles  of  Hubbardion, 
i.,  135,  144  ;  Bennington,  i.,  393,  394,  397 ;  and  Uemis's 
Heights,  i.,  49.    At  the  surrender  of  St.  John's,  i.,  171.    Bio- 

WjTaphical  Sketch  of,  i.,  153. 
ARNER,  soldier  in  Arnold's  expedition  to  Canada,  Notice  of 
the  wifb  of.  i.,  194. 

Warren,  Elisha,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1775,  ii.,  636. 

Warren,  James,  of  Plymouth,  author  of  the  system  of  Com- 
mittees of  Correitpondence ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  404. 
Contributor  to  Whig  journals,  i.,  513. 

Warren,  Joseph,  M.D.,  Major  General,  i.,  578.  On  the  Bos- 
ton Committee  for  removing  British  troops,  i.,  491.  On  the 
Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence,  i.,  122,  153 ;  and  the 
Committee  of  Safbty,  i.,  53o.  Patriotism  of,  i.,  493,  522. 
President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetu  in 
1775,  i.,  531, 542,  564.  At  the  skirmish  at  West  Cambridge, 
i.,  529.  At  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  542  ;  killed  at  the 
battle,  i.,  5i6,  548.  Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  i.,  548.  His  oration  at  the  Old  South  Church, 
Boston,  i.,  522.  Congress  resolves  to  erec»a  monument  to, 
and  to  educate  his  eldest  son,  i.,  550 ;  ii.,  668. 

Warren,  Mercy,  Mrs.,  wife  of  James,  of  Plymouth  ;  author 
of  a  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  -i.,  464.  Her  es- 
timate of  the  character  of  General  Lee,  ii.,  17.  Her  apology 
for  Samuel  Adams,  ii.,  131, 1 32.  The  popular  song  of  Liberty 
attributed  to  her,  1.,  467.  Her  drama,  *'  The  Group,"  i..  465. 
Quoted,  i.,  82,  487 ;  ii.,  139.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  464. 

Warren,  Sir  Peter,  his  first  settlement,  i.,  390 ;  the  seat  of, 
ii.,  583. 

Warren,  Richard,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant,  i.,  437. 

Warren,  Rhode  Island,  burnt  by  Prescott  in  1778,  i.,  645. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  causes  Romney  to  take  a  portrait  of  Brant, 
i.,  257. 

Wartoick,  Rhode  Island,  burnt  by  Indians  in  1676,  i.,  663. 

Wartoick,  Virginia,  Depredations  at,  by  Phillips  and  Arnold, 
ii.,  340. 

Washington,  Augustine,  fhther  of  General ;  son  of  Law- 
rence, and  grandson  of  Colonel  John ;  his  first  wife,  Jane 
Butler ;  his  second  wife,  Mary  Ball,  mother  of  General,  ii., 
218,  319. 

Washington,  Bailt,  of  Stafford  County,  Virginia,  father  of 
Colonel  William  Augustine,  ii.,  435. 

Washington,  Boshrod,  Judge,  nephew  of  General,  ii.,  332. 
Bom  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  ii.,  217.  Member 
of  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention,  ii.,  232. 

Washington,  Elizabeth,  sister  of  General,  marries  Colonel 
Fielding  Lewis ;  mother  of  M^jor  George  Lewis,  ii.,  30.,  213, 
331. 

Washinotoiv,  George,  General,  his 

Military  Career  he/ore  the  Revolutum,  His  midshipman's 
warrant  in  1746,  ii.,  319.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Adjutant 
General  of  one  of  the  four  military  districts  of  Virginia,  ii., 
267.  His  expedition  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf  in  1753,  ii.,  230,  267 ; 
and  to  Fort  Duquesne  in  1754 ;  joins  Csptain  Adam  Stephen 
at  Will's  Creek ;  proceeds  to  Red  Stone  Creek ;  builds  Fort 
Necessity ;  his  skirmish  with  the  French ;  sends  prisoners 
to  Eastern  Virginia ;  falsely  charged  with  the  massacre  of 
Jumonville,  ii.,  269.  In  chief  command  on  the  death  of  Fry ; 
holds  a  Council  of  War ;  strengthens  his  position  at  Fort 
Necessity  ;  attacked  bv  the  French ;  capitulates  ;  promises 
to  restore  prisoners ;  plundered  by  Indians  ;  returns  to  Will- 
iamsburg ;  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  vote  thanks  to. 
him  and  his  officers,  ii.,  370. 

Leaves  the  service  in  1755 ;  consents  to  become  Braddock's 
aid  ^  in  the  expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755,  ii.,  320, 
371.  Recovers  from  an  attack  of  fever ;  joins  Braddock,  ii., 
371.  Proposes  to  adopt  the  Indian  mode  of  warfhre;  de- 
scribes the  admirable  appearance  of  Braddock's  troops,  ii., 
373.  In  chief  command  on  the  death  of  Braddock  in  1755 ; 
reads  the  ftmeral  service  at  the  burial  of  Braddock ;  provi- 
dential escape  in  battle ;  never  wounded ;  Commanoer-in- 
chief  of  the  Virp[inia  forces,  ii.,  373,  373.  Marches  against 
Fort  Duquesne  in  1758 ;  returns  to  Williamsburg  to  take  his 
seat  among  the  Burgesses ;  resigns  his  commission  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  ii.,  374.  His  Journal,  ii.,  368.  Develop- 
ment of  his  military  character ;  anecdote  of  him  and  Sir 
Frederick  Phillipse  Robinson,  ii.,  375. 

A  Legislator.  In  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  i..  48] . 
His  friendly  relation  to  Lord  Dunmore,  ii.,  880.  Delegate  to 
the  first  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  ii., 
60,  320, 281.  His  initial  step  toward  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  ii..  656.  Delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  Con- 
vention for  revising  the  Articles  of  ConfMeration,  ii..  657. 
His  scheme  for  uniting  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  ii.,  656. 

Military  Career  during  the  Revolution.  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  army  in  1775 ;  his  salary  ;  his  mod- 
esty, i.,  190,  563.  His  Generals,  i.,  190.  Leaves  Philadel- 
phia for  Cambridge ;  his  reception  at  New  York  and  other 
places ;  takes  command  of  the  army :  issues  his  General 
Order,  i.,  564,  565.    Encamps  at  Cambridge ;  organiaes  and 
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dladpliMt  itkb  troopf  thtro,  1..  190.  His  head-qnanera,  1.. 
555.  His  manifesto,  1.,  IM.  Sends  arniod  venselsi  to  inter- 
cept Hrilish  transports,  i.,  M9 ;  ii.,  A37.  Sends  forces  to 
Plowed  lIiU  and  Charlestown  Road,  i.,  571.  ('har|e8  Con- 
fresa  with  neKlecl;  his  camp  on  liuuker  If  ill  in  1<75;  im- 
patient of  inaction  ;  calls  a  Council  of  War.  i.,  573.  Retali- 
ates the  Proclamation  of  Howe  by  seizing  otflc-ers  of  Gorem- 
ment,  i.,  3(M,  575.  His  letter  respecting  the  Union  Flag,  i., 
677.  Recoires  orders  fh)m  Coni^ress  to  destroy  Boston,  i., 
Ml.  Enters  Boston  on  its  eracuation  by  the  Britiah  in  1776, 
L,  582. 

Orders  his  army  to  New  Yorlt  in  1776.  i.,  583 ;  fortlflea 
the  citv,  ii.,  593.  At  Norwich  with  Governor  Trumball,  i., 
600.  Confers  with  Congre.ns  at  Philadelphia,  ii..  594.  Or- 
ganites  his  Lifi*  Guard,  i.,  310,  688 ;  ii.,  6tiH.  669, 670.  Medal 
awarded  to.  bv  CongreMS.  i.,  5M.  II is  head-quarters  at  New 
York.  II..  59J.'  Tryon's  plot  to  destroy  him,  ii..  593.  Gen- 
eral Howe's  letter  to  him.  ii.,  596.  His  dispatches  at  New 
York.  ii..  601.  At  Fort  Putnam,  ii.,  005.  Holds  a  Council 
of  War,  ii.,  606.  His  arrangements  to  evacuate  New  York, 
ii.,  6<)7.  His  head-quartent  on  Harlem  Heights,  ii.,  609. 
His  mortification  and  loss  of  self-command  at  the  cowardice 
of  some  of  his  troop.r  ii.,  61 1 .  Calls  a  Council  of  War ;  his 
head-quarters  at  White  Plains,  ii.,  615.  Encamps  at  North 
Castle,  ii..  617.  His  narrow  escape  at  Morris's  House,  ii., 
631.  Calls  a  Council  of  War ;  retreats  to  New  Jersey  ;  his 
head-quarters  at  Hackensack,  ii.,  14, 619.  Blamed  for  yield- 
ing to  the  opinions  oC^reene,  ii.,  30.  Retreats  across  New 
Jersey,  ii.,  15.  Crosses  the  Delaware  ;  his  fiiith  in  his  coun- 
try's ultimate  success,  li.,  17.  Resolves  to  defend  Phila- 
delphia ;  puts  Putnam  in  command  there  ;  reorganizes  his 
army ;  declines  to  contradict  publicly  the  report  of  the  pro- 
posed disperHton  of  Congress,  ii.,  18.  Augmentation  or  his 
mrces ;  his  head-quarters  at  Newtown,  ii.,  19.  Re-crosses 
the  Delaware ;  his  success  at  the  attack  on  Trenton,  ii.,  20, 
95:  Knttle  of  Trenton,  ii.,  91.  His  visit  to  the  dying  Colo- 
nel Rail :  picture  of  the  scene,  ii.,  22,  24.  Congress  consti- 
tmes  him  a  Dictator  in  1776,  ii..  25.  Outgenerals  Com- 
wallis ;  withdraws  fh>m  Trenton  and  proceeds  to  Prince- 
ton, ii.,  27.  His  white  horse,  i..  632.  Battle  of  Princeton, 
il.,  2H-32.  Estimate  of  his  character  in  England,  ii.,  33. 
Establishes  his  head-quarters  at  Morristown,  ii.,  32.  His 
eflbrts  to  re-enforce  his  army  in  1777,  Ii.,  01. 

Proclamation  of  the  brothers  Howe,  and  Washington's 
eoanter  proclamation ;  opposition  to  his  policy ;  his  inde- 
pendence and  sagacity  ;  good  eflinrt  of  his  proclamation,  i., 
109,  309.  His  head-uuarters  near  Ramapo  in  1777,  i.,  779. 
Sends  Montagnie  to  .Morristown  with  dinpatches.  His  man- 
Ubsto  at  Middlebrook  in  1777,  i.,  133.  llis  letter  to  Schuy- 
ler. Rccuininenda  Arnold  for  the  Northern  Department,  l., 
136. 

Battle  of  Brandywine,  ii.,  85,  108,  169-178.  Retreats  to 
Philadelphia  and  encamps  at  Germantown  in  1777,  ii.,  108. 
Battle  of  (rermantown,  li.,  109-112.  Congress  orders  a 
medal  to  be  struck  on  the  occasion,  li..  114.  Encamps  at 
Shippack  Creek;  holds  a  Council  of  War;  removes  to 
Whitemarsh,  ii.,  114.    His  head-quarlcrs.  ii.,  115.    His  de- 

Earture  ftom  Whitemarsh  to  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  93.  116.  His 
ead-quarters  in  1777.  1778,  ii..  126.  At  Valley  Forge;  ob- 
serves a  day  of  public  religious  thanksgiving,  ii.,  127. 
Condition  and  sufTerings  of  bis  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  ii., 
129,  130;  and  at  Morristown,  i.,  310,  311.  In  prayer  at 
Valley  Forge ;  conspiracy  against  him,  ii..  130,  132.  Con- 
gress attempts  to  weaken  his  power,  li.,  131 ;  and  appoints 
a  new  Board  of  War  without  consulting  him,  ii.,  133.  Con- 
way's pftnitont  letter  to  him,  ii.,  134.  His  efforts  in  behalf 
of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  ii.,  130.  Prepares  to  meet  the 
British  at  the  head  of  Elk :  his  head-quarters  at  Wilming- 
ton in  1777,  ii.,  169;  at  Brandywine,  ii.,  172.  Congress 
enlarges  his  powers,  li.,  179.  His  head-quartera  near  Chad's 
Ford,  ii.,  181. 

The  Independence  of  the  Colonies  is  acknowledged  by 
France  ;  issues  a  general  order  for  Religious  Thanksgiving, 
il.,  140.  Pursues  the  enemy  across  New  Jersey,  i..  647  ;  il., 
147,  148.  Prepares  for  battle,  ii.,  148.  Battle  of  Monmouth, 
i.,  647;  ii.,  149-159.  Conduct  of  General  Lee,  ii.,  153,  154. 
Hie  head-quarters  at  White  Plains,  1.,  331.  His  letter  to 
General  Nelson,  i.,  653.  Appointed  Lieutenant  General  of 
the  armies  of  France  and  Vice-admiral  of  the  fleets  of  France 
ill  1779.  i.,  654.  His  head-quarters  at  New  Windsor,  i..  681. 
Disposition  of  his  troops  on  the  Hudson,  i.,  744.  Hia  letter 
to  Dr.  Cochran,  ii.,  201.  Deceived  by  Clinton,  i.,  323.  His 
first  interview  with  Rochambeau,  i..  435.  His  aentence  on 
Arnold,  i.,  711.  His  journey  to  Hartford,  I.,  717.  Deceived 
by  Arnold,  i.,  713.  Arnold's  duplicity,  I.,  718.  Returns 
from  Hartford  :  meets  Luzerne  on  his  way  to  Rocbambean, 
L,  7S5.  Anecdote  of  him  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  i..  726. 
Discovery  of  Arnold's  treason,  i.,  727.  Self-control  of.  i., 
728.  His  plan  for  capturing  Arnold,  i.,  435,  774  ;  ii..  334. 
Orders  a  Court  of  Inquiry  in  the  case  of  Andr6.  i.,  758,  765. 
Approves  of  the  decision  of  the  Court,  i.,  766.  Proposes  to 
•zehange  Andre  fbr  Arnold,  1.,  768,  769.  Holds  a  Council 
of  War  to  quell  the  rebellion  at  Princeton,  ii.,  107.  His  let- 
ter of  introduction  for  Colonel  Menonville;  his  letter  to 
Rochambean,  i.,  606.  Hia  conferencea  with  Rochambeau, 
1.,  U5,  656,  774  ;  ii.,  334. 


Hia  head-quartera  at  New  Wlndaor  In  1779,  i.,  661 ;  at 
Dobbs's  Ferry,  I.,  763  ;  11.,  303 ;  and  at  Peekaklll,  i.,  738. 
Proposes  an  expedition  to  Virginia  in  1781,  ii.,  803.  Pro- 
ceeds to  Williamsburg,  ii.,  307.  First  interview  with  De 
Grassc,  ii.,  308.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  ii.,  310.  Falae 
allegation  against  him  refuted,  ii.,  313.  Orders  all  priaoners 
in  jail  at  Yorktown  to  be  set  at  liberty,  ii.,  321.  His  person- 
al conference  with  De  Grasse  ;  hia  visit  to  John  Parke  Cue- 
tis  when  dving  ;  proceeds  to  Philadelphia,  ii.,  323.  Attempta 
to  invade  New  \ork  in  1761,  ii.,  625.  His  letter  to  General 
Greene,  i.,  687.  His  head-quartera  at  Newburgh  purchased 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  i.,  667.  668.  Rebuke:*  Colonel 
Nicola  for  proposing  to  make  him  King ;  his  patnotiam.  i., 
673.  Counteracts  the  Newburgh  Addresses,  i.,  676,  677. 
His  address  to  his  ofllccrB,  I.,  677. 

His  circular  letter  to  the  Govemora  of  Statea  on  the  sub- 
ject of  disbanding  the  army  in  1783,  i ,  679 ;  ii.,  631.  Pic- 
ture and  description  of  his  residence  at  Rocky  Hill,  ii.,  631. 
Hia  fiircwell  address  to  the  army,  i.,  679  ;  ii.,  196,  632.  En- 
ters New  York,  ii.,  633.  Ilia  conference  with  the  army  of- 
ficers, and  his  parting  with  them,  ii.,  632,  633.  Hia  tour  to 
the  northern  batUe-flelds  in  1783,  i.,  680.  Deparu  for  An- 
nap<d<s ;  his  account  current  of  expenses  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, ii.,  6.^.  Resigns  his  commission  at  Annapolis,  ii., 
635.  Trumbull's  picture  of  the  scene,  ii.,  205,  636.  Ad- 
dresses on  the  occasion,  ii.,  635,  636.  First  President  Gen- 
eral of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  i.,  697. 

Prctident  of  the  United  Staten.  Elected  in  1769,  ii.,  635, 
658.  His  triumphal  ioumey  to  New  York,  ii.,  38,  39,  635. 
His  inauguration  at  New  York  in  1789,  ii.,  635.  658.  His 
residence  at  Germantown,  ii.,  108.  His  retirement  to  private 
lif%;,  ii.,  635. 

Domestic  and  Personal  History.  His  birth  and  birth- 
place, ii.,  217,  218.  His  ancestors,  ii.,  217, 218.  Augustine, 
hia  fkther;  ftniily  arms  and  monumenta;  description  of 
the  ancient  family  residence  in  England,  ii.,  218.  Picture 
and  description  of  the  Virginia  family  residence ;  his  early 
life,  education,  mother,  and  brothers :  surveyor  of  landa  be- 
longing to  Lord  Fairfax,  ii.,  219,  220.  The  Washington 
farm  ;  residence  of  his  mother :  account  of  him  at  the  period 
of  his  early  military  career  ;  his  agricultural  pursuits,  ii.,  220. 
Gossip  respecting  Miss  Phillipso,  i.,  709.  llis  marriage,  ii., 
220,  634.  Death  of  his  mother,  ii.,  221.  A  Free-maaon  in 
1752,  ii.,  199, 231.  His  generous  and  noble  character,  ii.,207. 
His  moral  and  religious  character,  i.,  314,  315,  335, 556,  576, 
673,  683,  726,  728;  ii.,  22,  24,  33,  130,  140,  214.  215,  231, 
273, 635.  A  vestryman,  ii.,  215.  Partakes  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, i.,  315.  His  death,  ii.,  635.  His  tombs,  ii.,  210,  211, 
212.    His  sarcophagus,  ii.,  211. 

Poriraits  of,  ii.,  37,  197,  203,  206,  210.  Statues  of,  i.,  561, 
680 ;  ii.,  66,  184,  204,  230.  Memorials  of.  ii.,  201,  202.  Me- 
dallion of,  ii.,  206.  Monuments  to,  ii.,  184,  231.  Engraved 
portraits  of,  ii.,  74.  Portrait  and  Autograph  of.  il.,  634. 
Eulogy  on  the  back  of  his  portrait  at  Mount  Vernon,  ii.,  210. 
See  iledals,  Relics,  Autographs.  Life  of,  by  Weema,  ii., 
214  ;  Marshall,  ii.,  232 ;  and  by  Sparks,  ii.,  635. 

Washinoto.n,  Sir  Henry,  at  the  siege  of  Worcester,  En- 
gland, against  Parliamentary  troopa,  and  at  the  taking  of 
Bristol,  Ii..  218. 

Wahuinoto.h,  Jane,  present  at  the  re-entombing  of  Waahing- 
ton's  remains  in  1837,  ii.,  212. 

WAsiiiifGTON,  John,  Colonel,  son  of  Lawrence,  of  Sulgrave, 
emigrates  to  Virginia  about  the  year  1657 ;  his  expeditions 
against  Indians ;  marries  Ann  Pope,  ii.,  218. 

Wasiiinoton,  John,  pon  of  Colonel  John,  ii.,  218. 

Washinuton,  John,  son  of  Lawrence,  and  grandson  of  Col- 
onel John,  U.,  218. 

Wasmixoton,  John,  grand-nephew  of  General,  il.,  209. 

Washington.  John  AiorsTi.NE,  present  at  the  re-entombing 
of  Washington's  remains  in  1^*37.  ii.,  212. 

Washington,  Sir  Lawrencx,  ancestor  of  General,  ii., 
218. 

Washington,  Lawrence,  son  of  Lawrence,  of  Sulgrave, 
emigrates  to  Virginia  about  the  year  1057,  ii..  218. 

Washington,  Lawrence,  son  of  Colonel  John,  marries  Mil- 
dred Warner ;  his  three  children,  John.  Augustine,  and  Mil- 
dred, ii.,  218.  His  son  Augustine  is  the  father  of  General, 
il.,  218,  219. 

Washington,  Lawrence,  son  of  Augnstine,  and  half-brother 
of  General ;  serves  under  Admiral  Vernon  at  the  siege  of 
Carthagena  and  in  the  West  Indies ;  marries  a  daughter  of 
William  Fairfax,  ii.,  219.  Proprietor  of  Mount  Vernon: 
aaiis  with  (ieorire  to  Barbadotts;  bequeaths  his  estate  to 
George,  li.,  208,'  219.  Portrait  of,  at  Mount  Vernon,  ii., 
209. 

Washington.  Lund,  nenhew  of  General,  supplies  the  Britiah 
with  provisions  in  ITbi ;  is  censured  for  this  by  his  uncle, 
ii.,  229. 

Washington,  Martha,  Mrs.,  wife  of  General;  with  him  at 
Cambridge  in  1775,  i.,  576.  At  head-quarters,  near  Middle- 
brook,  in  1778,  i.,332.  At  Valley  Forge,  ii.,  140.  At  Plucke- 
mln,  i.,  .'^34.  At  New  Windsor  in  1780 :  her  invitation  to 
Anna  Brewster,  i.,  681.  At  .Newburgh  in  1783;  her  fond- 
ness for  gardening,  i.,  668.  At  the  head-quariers  of  Greene 
and  Knox,  I..  6S3.  At  Annapolis  in  1783,  ii.,  635.  Intended 
capture  of,  by  Dunmore,  ii.,  213.    Tomb  of,  ii.,  211.    Sar- 
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eophagiM  of,  ii.,  SIS.  Woolaifton's  portrait  of,  il.,  S06.  Por- 
trait, Autograph,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  634. 

Washinqtom,  Mary,  Mrs.,  mother  of  General,  honored  and 
reverenced  by  him ;  Mrs.  General  Hamilton's  anecdote  of 
her  and  Washington,  ii.,  2S0.  Her  last  intenriew  with  him ; 
ber  death ;  her  monument,  ii.,  SSI,  SSS.  Her  residence  in 
Fredericksburg,  ii.,  SSO.    Her  grave,  ii.,  SI7,  SSI. 

Washinoton,  Mildbbd,  daughter  of  Lawrence,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Colonel  John,  ii.,  S18. 

Washinoton,  William,  de  Hertbume,  ii.,  SI7. 

Washington,  Sir  William,  son  of  Lawrence,  of  SnlgntTe, 
marries  the  half-sister  of  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, ii.,  S18. 

Washington,  William  Augustine,  son  of  Baily,  ii.,  435. 
At  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  ii.,  80.  At  the  siege  of  Charleston 
in  1780,  ii.,  560.  At  the  Battle  of  Rugeley's  Mill,  ii.,  460. 
In  the  Southern  Campaign  in  1781.  ii.,  396,  390.  At  the  bat- 
tles of  Cowpens,  ii.,  431  ;  Guilford,  ii.,  40S,  404 ;  and  Hob- 
kirk's  Hill,  ii.,  473.  Joins  Lee,  ii.,  469.  In  skirmishes  on 
the  Wateree,  ii.,  491.  Wounded  and  captured  at  Entaw 
Springs  in  1761,  ii.,  494,  496.  Silver  medal  awarded  to; 
Portrait,  Autograph,  and  Bi(^raphical  Sketch  of,  ii.,  435. 

Washington  City,  District  of  Columbia,  History  and  descrip- 
tion of;  the  Capitol ;  library  of  Congress  burned  by  the 
British  in  1614,  ii.,  199.  National  Institute ;  memorials  of 
General  Washington  ;  relics  of  the  Revolution,  ii.,  SOO,  SOI, 
SOS.  Franklin's  printing-press,  ii.,  SOS.  Greenough*s  stat- 
ue of  Washington ;  statuary  and  paintings  in  the  Capitol,  ii., 
S04-S06. 

Waahington  Elm,  at  Cambridge,  MaasachoaetUi,  Picture  of 
the,  i.,  558,  564 

Washington  Square,  New  Windsor,  Now  York,  i.,  683.  At 
Philadelphia,  ii.,  101,  lOS. 

Washington's  Rock,  New  Jersey,  Picture  of,  i.,  333,  334. 

Water  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  i.,  338. 

Waterbery,  David,  Colonel,  afterward  General,  1.,  164, 165. 
His  regiment  of  Connecticut  troops,  i.,  40S.  Autograph  of, 
ii.,  6S6. 

Waterburt,  Governor  Clinton's  messenger  to  Putnam ;  his 
treachery,  i.,  735. 

Wateree  Ford,  Battle  of,  ii.,  454. 

Wateree  River  described ;  associations  of,  ii.,  4S4. 

Wateree  Swarrn,  Picture  and  description  of,  ii.,  476. 

Water/ord,  or  Half-moon  Point,  i.,  36,  41,  43. 

Water-guards,  American,  Account  of  the,  i.,  76S. 

Waterhouse,  Dr.  Benjamin,  his  account  of  Rhode  Island 
as  it  was  before  the  Revolution,  i.,  639. 

Wa/erman,  Anecdote  of  a,  at  Troy,  New  York,  i.,  35. 

Waters,  Daniel,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  in  1777, 
ii..  638. 

Waters,  Josiah,  Captain,  engineer,  Military  works  at  Bos- 
ton constructed  by,  i.,  593. 

Watertoum,  Massachusetts,  British  prisoners  at,  in  1775.  ii., 
637.  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  meets  at,  in  1775, 
1.,  531,  564.  Washington  at,  in  1775,  i.,  564.  Commemo- 
ration at,  in  1786,  of  the  *'  Boston  Massacre,"  i.,  580. 

Watson,  Abraham,  on  the  Massachusetts  Conunittee  of 
Safbty,  i.,  536. 

Watson,  John  F.,  author  of  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  quoted  or 
cited,  ii.,  44,  49,  53,  61,  66,  95,  97,  98,  100.  lOS,  107.  1S5,  656. 
Erects,  at  Germantown,  a  marble  slab  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Agnew,  Colonel  Bird,  Captain  Turner,  Major  Irvine,  and 
six  American  soldiers,  ii.,  113,  114, 115. 

Watson,  Colonel  (British),  ii.,  500,  565.  Joins  Rawdon  at 
Camden,  ii.,  474.  His  conflicts  with  Marion,  ii.,  566.  At 
the  Santee  and  the  Congaree  in  1781,  ii.,  473,  475,  479,  501. 

Watson,  Captain,  with  Putnam  at  West  Greenwich,  i.,  413. 

Watson,  Captain  (British),  at  the  Mischianza,  ii.,  99. 

Watt  and  Bolton,  construct  the  engine  of  Fulton's  first 
steamer,  i.,  35. 

Watts,  Major,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  in  1777,  i.,  S44. 
Wounde4,  i.,  347. 

Watts,  of  London,  Dr.  Franklin  visits  the  printing-ofBce  of, 
ii.,  303. 

Wauoh,  Dorothy,  Imprisoned,  whipped,  and  banished,  i., 
449. 

Wawarsing,  New  York,  i.,  669. 

Waxhaw  River,  Battle  at  the,  in  1780,  ii.,  458. 

Wayles,  John,  eminent  lavryer  of  Virginia,  father  of  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  ii.,  836. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  General,  ii.,  34.  Visits  Fort  Montgomery 
in  1777,  i.,  733.  His  bravery  at  the  BatUe  of  Brandywine, 
ti.,  178.  Encamps  near  Paoli  in  1777.  ii.,  164.  At  the  Battle 
of  Monmouth  in  1778,  ii.,  148, 150,  151.  At  Valley  Forge,  ii., 
138.  Storms  Stony  Point  in  1779,  i.,  744.  746 ;  wounded ; 
his  bravery ;  his  laconic  dispatch,  i.,  747.  Gold  medal  award- 
ed to,  i.,  748.  His  exploit  at  Block-house  Point,  ii.,  68S. 
In  command  of  Pennsylvania  troops  in  1781 ;  his  policy  and 
success,  i.,  313.  Encamps  at  Green  Spring  Plantation,  ii., 
340.  At  the  battle  near  Jamestown  Ford,  ii.,  SOO  ;  his  great 
bravery,  ii.,  861.  '  Acts  with  La  Fayette  in  1781,  ii.,  343.  At 
Ebenezer  in  1783,  ii.,  534.  Termed  "  Mad  Anthony,"  ii., S60. 
Desolates  the  Indian  country  in  Kentucky  in  1794,  ii,  395. 
Picture  of  his  residence,  ii.,  167.  Portrait  and  Autograph 
of,  i.,  745,  747.    Biographical  Sketch  of;  monument  to,  ii., 


WsAii,  Mkshbck,  President  of  New  Hampshire,  i.,  303 ;  11., 

113. 
Weather-gage,  Meaning  of  the  phrase,  i.,  649. 
Weaver,  Thomas,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy  in 

1775,  ii.,  638. 
Webb,  George,  Virginia  Commissioner  of  Admiralty  in  1776, 

ii.,  300. 
Webb,  General,  Perfidy  and  cowardice  of,  at  Fort  William 

Henry  in  1757,  i.,  110. 
Webb,  Colonel,  at  the  Battle  of  Springfield  in  1780,  i.,  384. 
Webb,  Dr.,  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  i.,  56S, 

634.    His  antiquarian  corrmpondence  with  Rafn,  1.,  634. 
Webb  House,  Picture  and  account  of  the,  i.,  436. 
Webster,  Daniel,  his  orations  at  Bunker  Hill  monument  in 

1835  and  1843,  i.,  559.    His  treaty  with  Ashburton,  i.,  167. 

Remarks  of,  on  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  i.,  547. 
Webster,  Noah,  the  house  at  Goshen  in  which  he  taught 

school,  i.,  671. 
Webster,  Lieutenant-colonel  (British),  at  Crosswicks  in 

1778,  ii.,  11.    In  command  of  the  garrison  at  Verplanck*a 

Point  in  1779,  i.,  744,  748.    Bombards  Fort  La  Fayette,  i., 

748.    On  the  Catawba,  ii.,  393,  394.    At  the  Battle  of  Guil- 
ford, ii.,  403,  404.    His  remarkaUe  escape  (h)m  death  in  the 

skirmish  near  R^edy  Fork,  ii.,  399. 
Wedderbubne,  Solicitor  General,  his  charges  against  Dr. 

Franklin,  i.,  495.    His  measures  to  quiet  the  Dissenters 

when  excited  by  Franklin,  i.,  517. 
Weed,  David,  of  Danbury,  i.,  403.     # 
Weeden,  Mr.,  of  Providence,  i.,  631. 
Wbedon,  George,  General,  ii.,  34.    Innkeeper,  ii.,  176.    At 

the  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  Germantown,  and  Yorktown,  it, 

176,  308.    At  Valley  Forge,  i.,  696.    Biographical  Sketch  of, 

ii.,  176. 
Weekes,  Mr.,  Sufferings  of,  in  Wyoming  Valley,  i.,  36S. 
Weemes,  Mason  L.,  Reverend,  pastor  and  biographer  of  Wash- 
ington ;  portrait  of,  ii.,  419,  430. 
Weir,  Robert  W.,  painter,  his  picture  of  the  embarkation  of 

the  Pilgrims,  ii.,  S05. 
Welch,  Nicholas,  Major  in  the  battle  at  Ramsour's  Mills  in 

1780,  ii.,  391. 
Well  at  Crown  Point,  Picture  and  account  of  the,  i.,  151, 153. 
Welles,  Samuel,  of  Massachusetts,  i.,  303. 
Wells,  Charles  F.,  his  ode  on  the  Wyoming  Monument,  i., 

365. 
Wells,  Eleazar,  of  Johnstown,  proprietor  of  Johnson  Hall, 

i.,  386. 
Wells,  Robert,  Judge  ;  his  (hmily  massacred,  i.,  868,  369. 
Welsh,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.,  her  stone  house ;  her  anecdote  of 

Monroe  and  Hardy,  ii.,  33^. 
Welsh's  Tavern,  near  Kennet  Square,  ii.,  171. 
WE.MPLE,  Colonel,  his  tardiness  at  Fort  Plain,  i.,  363. 
Wemyss,  Major  (British),  defeated  and  wounded  by  Sumter  at 

Fish  Dam  Ford,  ii.,  445,  446.    Pursues  Marion,  ii.,  564. 
Wentworth,  Bennino,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  i.,  183. 

Flees  to  Boston  in  1775,  i.,  568. 
Werowocomoco,  the  place  where  Captain  Smith  was  saved  by 

Pocahontas,  ii.,  348. 
Wesley,  John,  Notice  of,  i.,  336 ;  ii.,  516.  His  brother  Charles, 

ii.,  516. 
Wesson,  Colonel,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  i.,  843.    At 

the  battles  of  Stillwater,  i.,  51,  63;  and  Monmouth;  Auto- 

Wpraphof,  ii.,.I5S. 
est,  Benjamin,  painter,  Portrait  of  Silas  Talbot  by,  ii.,  643. 
His  picture  of  the  Reception  of  the  Loyalists,  ii.,  667. 

West,  Joseph,  Governor  of  South  Candina,  succeeds  Yea- 
mans  in  1674,  ii.,  539. 

West,  notorious  Pine  robber ;  executed  ;  his  body  hung  up  to 
be  devoured  by  birds,  ii.,  168. 

West,  Captain,  his  settlement  at  the  Falls  of  the  James  River, 
ii.,  386. 

West  Bridge  and  Melford  Hill,  Picture  of,  i.,  433. 

West  CttnOnidge,  Skirmish  at,  i.,  589. 

West  Canada  Creek,  Fight  on,  in  1781,  i.,  391. 

West  Greenwich,  Anecdote  of  Putnam  at,  I.,  411. 

West  Indies,  Aid  in  making  conquest  of  the,  offered  by  the 
United  States  to  France  in  1776, 11.,  648. 

West  Point,  New  York,  Scenery  of,  1.,  698,  699.  Topography 
of,  i..  701,  703,  704,  705,  707,  734.  Construction  or  forts  at, 
in  1776,  i.,  703.  Fort  Arnold,  i.,  701 ;  Fort  Constitution,  i., 
703;  Fort  Putnam,  i.,  701,  703,  703.  Importance  of.  as  a 
military  station,  i.,  706.  Washington's  army  at,  in  1778,  i., 
333.  Washington's  head-quarters  at,  in  1783,  i.,  668.  Ap- 
pearance of,  in  1780, 1.,  704.  Arnold  in  command  of,  in  1780, 
1.,  713.  Estimate  of  forces  at,  in  1780,  by  ViUeflranche,  i.. 
731.  Return  of  ordnance  of  the  forts ;  Arnold's  description 
of  the  works,  i.,  733.  Washington's  return  (Vom  Hartford 
to,  i.,  737.  Andrd  at,  i.,  739.  Military  acadiemy  at,  proposed 
by  Washinaion  in  1793,  i.,  706 ;  established  at,  in  1808 ;  Forts 
Webb  and  Willis ;  Constitution  Island,  i.,  706, 707.  Wood's 
Monument,  i.,  699.  Kosciusko's  Monument  and  garden,  i., 
701,  705.    Picture  of,  in  1760, 1..  704. 

Westchester,  Pennsylvania,  ii.,  167. 

Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  Account  of  the,  1.,  611. 

Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  NotaUe  mem  of;  the  birth- 
place of  Washington,  ii.,  317.  Monumental  stone  at,  ii.,  318. 

Westmoreland,  Pennsylvania,  i.,  346,  349. 
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WitTON:  MeWissoH. 

Weatover,  Virginia,  il.,  S35. 

WiTHBRBT,  Mr.,  hia  house  «t  Qalntan*t  Bridfe,  U.,  138. 

Wetkrrafield,  Connecticut,  i.,  435,  430,  439. 

Wbtmore,  Prosper  M.,  his  poems  quoted,  11.,  335. 

Wbymouth,  navigator,  sails  to  America,  11.,  345. 

Weymouth,  Massachusetts.  Settlement  of,  in  1683, 1.,  445.  De- 
stroyed by  Indians  in  1670, 1.,  663. 

Whale-boat  warfare^  Account  of,  in  1776-1781,  i.,  338 ;  11.,  645, 
046. 

Whallbt,  General,  regicide,  concealed  at  New  Haven,  1.,  419. 

Wharton,  John,  member  of  the  first  Marine  Committee  of 
Congress  in  1776,  U.,  637. 

Wharton.  Thomas,  Quaker,  banished  to  Vircinla,  11.,  56. 

Wharton  House,  Fiahklil,  Picture  of  the,  1.,  690. 

Wharton'9  Manrion  House,  Philadelphia,  In  1778,  U.,  97.  Grand 
fists  at,  in  1778,  ii.,  97,  98. 

Wrately,  Thomas,  Ilutchlnson's  letter  to,  i.,  494. 

Whsatley's  slave:  see  Phillis. 

Whbaton,  Ephraim,  Captain,  his  conmiisslon,  1.,  634. 

Whraton,  Joseph,  of  New  York,  his  exfrioit  at  Machias  In 
the  first  naval  engagement  of  the  Revolution  in  1775,  11., 

dr. 

Wheeler,  John  H.,  his  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Caro- 
lina, ii.,  413. 

Wheeler,  Judge,  of  Skenesborough,  1.,  187. 

Wherlock,  Dr.,  of  Lebanon  Crank,  Connecticut,  1.,  357. 

Wrbelock,  Lieutenant-colonel,  In  the  Council  of  war  held 
by  General  Ward  in  1775, 1.,  534. 

Whbblwrioht,  Reverend  Mr.,  adherent  of  Mrs.  Ilutchlnson 
In  1637,  i.,  637.    Religious  persecution  of,  1.,  638. 

Wbbblwbioht,  John,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy 
in  1776,  il.,  638. 

Whi^,  Contests  of,  with  Loyalists,  11.,  383,  667,  668.  Op- 
pressed by  Prescott  at  Rhode  Island,  1.,  637.  Meeting  of,  at 
Cherry  Valley,  1.,  333.  Origin  of  the  terms  "Whig"  and 
"  Tory,"  1.,  71.    Revival  of  the  terms,  1.,  486. 

Whipping-post  at  Oxfbrd,  North  Carolina,  Account  of  the,  il., 
S51. 

Whipplk,  Abraham,  Captain  In  the  United  States  navy,  Ii., 
038,  639  His  exploits,  1.,  639;  11.,  639,  641.  In  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Gaspee,  i.,  639,  630.  At  Charleston  In 
1780,  ii.,  558. 

Whipple,  William,  General,  of  New  Hampshire,  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Bennington  and  Stillwater,  i.,  49. 393.  Signs  the  pro- 
test sent  to  D'Estaing,  1.,  650.  Portrait  of,  11.,  frontispiece. 
Autogrsph  of,  11.,  80.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
enee ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  11.,  663. 

Whisky  Insurrection^  Herman  Husband  engaged  in  the,  il., 
373. 

Whitairs  Housef  Picture  of;  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Whltall,  11., 
64,85. 

Whitcombe,  General,  at  Boston  before  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  1.,  534. 

White,  Anthony  Walton,  Colonel,  prurprlsed  by  Tarleton, 
il.,  550. 

White,  Benjamin,  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1775,  1., 
536. 

White,  John.  Governor  of  Virginia,  appointed  by  Raleigh  In 
1586 ;  his  grandchild  one  of  the  first  two  children  of  English 
jparents  bom  in  the  New  World,  11.,  344.    See  Dare. 

White,  Peregrine,  the  first  English  child  bom  in  New  En- 

W{land,  i.,  437. 
hite,  Philip,  Tory,  Captain  Huddy  fldsely  charged  with 

the  death  of,  ii.,  160. 
White,  William,  signer  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant ;  (kther  of 

the  first  English  child  born  In  New  England,  1.,  437. 
White,  William,  Reverend,  aAerward  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 

Tsnia,  ii.,  44.    Ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  il.,  177. 

Chaplain  to  the  Continental  Congress  In  1776, 11.,  61,  187. 

His  remark  on  Wsnhington's  posture  in  prayer,  ii.,  63. 
White,  Dr.,  of  Fishkill,  his  testimony  respecting  Crosby,  i., 

090. 
White,  Major,  Aid  of  General  Sullivan,  killed  at  the  Battle  of 

Germantown  in  1777,  ii.,  HI,  114. 
White,  Mrs.,  General  Lee  captured  at  the  house  of;  picture 

of  the  house,  ii.,  15. 
White  Eyes,  Captain,  Delaware  Indian  Chief,  (kst  friend  of 

tke  Americans,  1.,  364  ;  ii.,  44.    Captain  Pipe  the  rival  of,  1., 

304.    Biographical  Sketch  of,  11.,  44. 
White  Hall^  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Picture  and  account  of; 

wed  for  barracks  by  the  Hessians  in  1776, 11.,  37. 
White  Plains,  New  York,  Battle  of.  in  1776. 11.,  616, 617.    Plan 

of  the  battle,  11.,  618.     Mr.  Howland's  account  of  an  incident 

daring  the  retreat,  1.,  631.    Picture  of  the  place  where  the 

British  crossed  the  Bronx,  ii.,  616.    Picture  and  description 

of  Chattcrton's  Hill ;  anecdote  of  the  capture  of  a  British 

nrenadier  by  a  boy,  ii..  617.    Provincisl  Congress  of  New 

York  meet  at,  in  1777,  i.,  386.    Picture  of  Washington's 

bead-quarters  at,  ii.,  615. 
White  Thunder,  Indian  Chief,  accompanies  Washington  to 

Fort  Le  Bouf  in  1753, 11..  868. 
Wbitbcar,  Silas,  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Tea-party,  il., 

54. 
Whitbfield.  George,  Reverend,  acquaints  Dr.  Langdon 

with  the  proposal  to  enublish  episcopacy  In  America,  i.. 
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459.  At  Nazareth,  1.,  337,  One  of  his  plaeefl  of  preaching 
when  at  Philadelphia,  ii.,  95 ;  at  Freehold,  ii.,  153.  Parior 
where  he  preached  in  the  Birdsall  House,  1.,  738.  Estab- 
lishes his  Orphan-house  at  Savannah,  ii.,516.  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  1.,  336. 

WhitehaUy  or  old  Skenesborough,  i.,  137,  138,  139,  143,  144. 
See  Skenesborough. 

Whitemarsh  ViUage,  ii.,  1 14.  Picture  and  description  of  Wash- 
ington's head-quarters  near,  in  1777  ;  skirmish  at ;  departore 
of  the  American  army  flrom,  11.,  115, 116. 

Whitesborough,  New  York.  1.,  353. 

Whiting,  Thomas,  Virginia  commissioner  of  Admiralty  In 
1776, 11.,  300. 

Whiting,  Colonel,  succeeds  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams ;  his 
Judicious  retreat  at  Lake  George,  1.,  107. 

Whitman,  Sarah  Helen,  her  poems  quoted,  il.,  196. 

Whitney,  Eli,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  i.,  417. 

Whitney,  Lieutenant-colonel,  In  the  Council  of  War  held  by 
General  Ward  in  1775,  i.,  539. 

Whiton,  Stephen,  Notice  of,  and  of  his  wifl»,  i.,  360. 

Wh'ittier,  John  G.,  his  poems  quoted,  1.,  150, 433,  643. 

Whittlesy,  Charles,  his  Historical  Discourse,  11.,  383. 

Wibird,  Richard,  of  New  Hampshire,  i.,  303. 

WicKEs,  Lambert,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy  In 
1776,  ii.,  638.  His  exploits;  his  death  by  shipwreck,  ii., 
639. 

Wilbur* s  Basin,  Burgoyne's  army  at,  In  1777, 1.,  50,  57,  58, 07. 

Wilcox,  Carlos,  his  poems  quoted,  1.,  353,  305,  300. 

WUd  Boar  Hill,  near  Yonkers,  New  York,  1.,  384. 

Wilde,  Richard  Henry,  his  poems  quoted,  ii.,  493. 

Wiley,  William,  on  the  New  York  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence respecting  the  Stamp  Act,  11.,  581. 

Wilpord,  Captain,  hanged  by  Governor  Berkeley,  11.,  350. 

WiLFORD,  Lieutenant,  Aid  to  Burgoyne,  1.,  80. 

Wilw.  Waltbr,  his  ballad  on  the  destruction  of  Schenectady, 
i.,  303. 

Wilkes,  John,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1.,  584.  Opposed  by 
Grenville  in  1763, 1.,  460.  Member  of  Parliament  in  1768 ; 
his  speech  in  Parliament,  i.,  530,  530,  599.  His  violent  ad- 
dresses to  the  King  In  1776,  1.,  584.  ReAises  to  read  the 
proclamation  for  suppressing  rebellion.  1.,  585.  His  duel 
with  Ssmuel  Martin,  ii.,  383.  Portrait  an^  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  1..  530. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  i.,  340,  348. 

Wilkesbarre  Fort,  1.,  357,  373. 

Wilkesbarre  Mountains,  i.,  339. 

Wilkinson,  James.  General,  at  the  Battle  of  Stillwater.  1.,  56. 
His  speech  In  Congress,  I.,  64.  Quarrels  with  Gates,  11., 
133.  Biographical  Sketch  of,  1.,  84.  His  Memoirs,  i.,  55, 
80,  81 ;  ii.,  15. 

Willard,  counselor,  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  anecdote 
of  him  and  Gage,  1.,  541. 

WiUard's  Mountcunf  on  the  Hudson,  Picture  and  description 
of,  1.,  45,  46,  47. 

WiLLET,  Dr.,  in  charge  of  wounded  Americans  at  the  Battle 
of  Brandywine,  ii.,  179. 

WiLLETT,  Marinus,  Colouel,  Son  of  Liberty,  11.,  581.  In 
Bradstreet's  expedition  in  1758,  i..315.  His  patriotic  effbns 
at  New  York  In  1775, 11.,  588.  At  Peekskill  in  1777,  i.,  741 : 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  i..  40,  343,  344.  349,  350.  353 ;  visits  Gen- 
eral Herkimer,  i..  361.  In  Mohawk  VsUey  in  1781, 1.,  383. 
390;  at  Fort  Plain.  1.,  394;  at  Fort  Hunter;  at  the  Battle 
of  Johnstown,  1.,  390.  At  Oswego,  1.,  330.  Portrait,  Auto- 
graph, and  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  344. 

William  IV.,  of  England,  in  America,  ii.,  688 ;  at  New  York, 
11.,  639. 

WUliam  and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  11.,  363. 

Williams,  Abraham,  companion  of  the  captora  of  Andrd.  i., 
755. 

Williams,  Benjamin,  brother  of  General  James,  dies  in  a 
British  prison-ship,  1.,  609. 

Williams,  David,  captor  of  Andre ;  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
i.,  755,  773. 

Williams,  Edwin,  1.,  604,  608 ;  author  of  the  Statesman's 
Manual,  i.,  596.  Son  of  General  Joseph,  1.,  606.  His  sketch 
of  the  public  life  of  Judge  Lawrence,  1.,  765. 

WiLLiAM.s,  Elikha,  of  Connecticut,  1.,  303. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  Colonel ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  106, 
107. 

Williams,  Frederick,  brother  of  General  James ;  his  grave, 
l.,609. 

Williams,  Isaac,  brother  of  General  Joseph,  1.,  609. 

Williams,  Jambs,  Colonel,  in  the  Southern  Campaign  in  1780, 
11.,  436,  437.  At  the  Battle  of  Musgrove's  Mill,  ii.,  444. 
Killed  at  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  in  1780,  11.,  438. 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  11..  4^. 

Williams,  J.  F.,  Captain  in  the  United  States  navy ;  his  ex- 
ploits, ii.,  643. 

Williams,  Joseph,  General,  Biographical  Sketch  of,  i.,  608, 
609. 

Williams,  Joseph,  son  of  General  Joseph,  1.,  608. 

Williams.  Otho  H..  General.  I.,  565 ;  li.,  485.  In  the  South- 
em  Campaign  in  1760.  ii..  391,  396,  397,  463.  At  the  BaUlc 
of  Camden,  il.,  466.  In  skirmishes  near  the  Dan,  ii.,  397, 
399;  and  the  Haw.  ii.,  400.  At  the  Battle  of  Guilford  in 
1781,  U.,  403 :  and  Hobkirk's  HUl,  ii.,  473.    At  the  siege  of 
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